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riTHE  first  aaid  most  importaat 
X  qnesfcion  raised  by  the  fonuatiGai 
of  a  Gfoveminent  under  a  new 
Prime  Minister,  is  that  of  its  dn- 
rabihty;  and  the  best-accredited 
political  prophets  have  confidently 
announced  that  Lord  Russell's  Oo- 
vemment  'will  not  survive  Easter. 
This  prediction  must  be  based  either 
on  its  internal  weakness,  on  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  or 
on  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation, — 
including  the  risk  of  striking  on  an 
easily  discernible  rock  ahead.  Let 
us  calmly  weigh,  singly  and  toge- 
ther, these  aJlegedcauses  or  elements 
of  caducity. 

Three  years  since,  at  a  country- 
house  near  London,  five  Cabinet 
Ministers  being  present,  there  arose 
a  discussion  as  to  what  would 
happen  on  the  sudden  death,  or  re- 
signation from  illness,  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  It  was  agsReed,  nem, 
con.,  that  Lord  Russell  would,  as  a 
matWr  of  course,  succeed  to  the 
premiership,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  late  Sir  Gteorge  Lewis,  laying 
his  own  personal  claims  aside,  was 
foremost  and  strongest  in  urging 
the  superior  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
made  a  remark  which,  as  it  has  been 
more  than  <«ce  misunderstood  and 
misquoted,  we  repeat — *  Never  mind 
about  the  prime  minister ;  I  could 
supply  jou  with  three  or  four  very 
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tolerable  ones  from  the  House,  of 
Lords  at  any  time ;  whenever  yoi^  are 
speculating  on  fresh  combinations, 
begin  by  naming  your  House  of 
Commons  leader.'  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  represent  Lord 
Russell  as  succeeding  by  seniority  or 
descent.  He  would  have  been  set 
aside  without  scruple  (as  he  had  been 
two  or  three  times  already)  if  he  had 
merely  relied  on  precedence  in  the 
Whig  hierarchy,  on  historic  name,  or 
long  services.  His  variedknowledge, 
his  vast  experience,  his  cultivation, 
his  enlightened  (if  not  quite  un- 
qualified) liberality  of  opinion,  his 
familiarity  with  every  department 
of  public  business,  his  very  self- 
confidence  and  pluck,  marked  hinn 
out,  despite  of  advancing  years,  as 
the  head  of  the  new  ndnistry, — ^more 
than  half  made  up  of  gentlemen 
whom  nothing  but  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  would  induce  to 
accept  a  Feelite  in  that  capacity. 

Yoice,  manner,  and  delivery — all 
that  Demosthenes  meant  by  what 
is  translated  action  —  apart.  Lord 
Russell  is  quite  as  good  a  debater  a» 
Lord  Derby :  his  general  replies,  in 
bis  prime,  were  rarely  surpassed  in 
acrgoment  and  point ;  and  he  is  still 
the  most  efiective  speaker  that  the 
Upper  House  can  oppose  to*  the 
political  Rupert.  Curious  that  these 
two  statesmen,  who  won  their  spurs 
fighting  side  by  side,  should  now  be 
seen  confronting  each  other  in  this 
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fashion.  As  Lord  Russell  quietly- 
pocketed  his  dignity  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  period  required 
him.  to  serve  under  Lord  Granville, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  Lord 
Granville  should  not  do  the  same 
when  their  positions  are  reversed ; 
and  so  long  as  Lord  Ellenborough 
holds  aloof,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  with  his  conciliatory,  ad- 
dress, tact,  knowledge,  and  yei.dir 
ness,  may  safely  be  matched  against 
any  secondary  champion  the  Tory 
benches  can  supply. 

If  Lord  Kingsdown  were  to  rouse 
himself  and  enter  the  arena  as  an 
active  combatant,  Lord  Cranworth 
would  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  But 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  little  to 
fear  from  the  desultory  attacks  of  a 
partisan  like  Lord  Chelmsford ;  and 
if  Lord  Westbury  (as  his  friends 
earnestly  wish  and  hope)  should 
resolve  on  estabUshing  new  and 
lasting  claims  to  public  esteem,  his 
great  talents  will  be  exerted  in 
support  of  the  ex-colleagues  who 
stood  by  him  to  the  last.  Valu- 
able aid  may  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated from  the  high  character, 
sound  judgment,  and  large  expe- 
rience of  Lord  Romilly,  the  real 
author  of  that  excellent  measure,  the 
Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Act.  The 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
the  Lords  Clarendon,  De  Grrey,  and 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  can  surely 
hold  their  own  against  the  Lords 
Malmesbury,  Salisbury,  Hardwicke, 
"Carnarvon,  and  other  Conservative 
assailants ;  so  that,  if  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  ministry  is  destined  to 
go  down  in  the  coming  melee,  it 
must  fall  before  the  lances  of  some 
preuV'  chevaliers  of  the  Lower 
House.  But  here  again  a  compari- 
son of  the  antagonistic  forces  will 
prove  rather  reassuring  to  their  well- 
wishers  than  the  contrary. 

We  do  no  more  than  adopt  the 
.universal  estimate  when  we  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  unapproached 
■ai^  x^napproachable  in  most  of  the 
ci|!jQntial  qualifications  for  his  post. 


His  vast  and  varied  informatioi 
which  he  can  increase  at  will  o 
any  given  subject  with  almoi 
unparalleled  facility,  is  rendere 
available  at  a  moment's  notice,  o 
any  conceivable  emergency,  by  dii 
of  his  wonderfiil  gift  of  words.  Or 
ticaUy  speaking,  they  are  too  redui 
dant ;  but  this  very  verbosity  may  I 
jScequently  an  advantage  to  tl 
wsp9kesman  of  a  Government  whe 
he  wishes  to  gain  time,  or  to  appej 
io  be  saying  something  when  1 
is  really  saying  nothing.  Mr.  Glsn 
stone  is  equally  at  home  in  detai 
or  principles — in  foreign  or  dome 
tic  policy.  He  can  rise  to  grar 
occasions,  or  descend  to  every-dj 
occurrences;  take  a  comprehensr 
view  of  the  relations  of  empire 
or  discuss  a  question  of  order.  I 
is  a  perfect  master  of  parliamenta] 
fence,  and  his  boldness  borders  c 
aggressiveness.  Although  open 
the  reproach  brought  against  a.di 
tinguished  French  contemporar 
Montalembert,  qu^il  change  trop  so 
vent  d*idee  fixe,  Mr.  Gladstone's  fail 
is,  as  firm  in  his  temporary  creed 
if  it  were  a  revelation  from  on  Hig] 
and  his  earnestness,  being  genuir 
is  quite  as  impressive  as  if  he  we 
known  and  recognised  as  a  mod 
of  consistency. 

The  grand  drawback  is  his  wa; 
of  judgment  —  a  certain  tortuo 
quality  of  mind  which  is  perpet 
ally  luring  him  off  the  broad  ai 
beaten  track  of  reason  and  coniin< 
sense.  Under  its  influence  he 
fiilly  capable  of  arriving  at  co 
elusions  which,  to  an  ordina: 
understanding,  are  tantamount 
maintaining  that  two  and  tv 
make  five.  Then  there  is  positive 
no  holding  him  to  any  propositi< 
whatever,  if  he  wishes  to  g 
loose  from  it ;  witness  the  state 
uncertainty  in  which  we  are  Ic 
touching  his  doctrine  of  the  priii 
facie  title  to  a  vote.  During  Gai 
baldi's  visit  to  England,  more  ths 
one  widow  of  quality  was  report* 
as   about    to   marry  him,   when 
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was  objected  that  he  had  a  wife. 
'Put  up  Gladstone  to  explain  her 
away,'  was  the  reply ;  and  if  Glad- 
stone had  once  set  about  it,  the  un- 
happy wife  would  speedily  have 
found  herself  in  the  position  of 
Swift's  victim,  Partridge,  who  died 
of  vexation  because  he  could  not 
convince  people  that  he  was  ahve. 

No  high  order  of  eloquence  can 
be  attained  without  excitability ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  by  no 
means  what  is  commonly  called  an 
ill-tempered  (i.e.  ill-natured)  man, 
cannot  always  command  his  tem- 
per: he  is  excitable,  nay  irritable, 
to  excess.  It  has  sometimes  re- 
dounded to  his  honour  that  he 
proved  so ;  as  when,  pale  with  pas- 
sion, he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeh's  going-out  speech  on  a  me- 
morable night  of  December  1852. 
He  spoke  with  tenfold  vigour  and 
effect  from  being  completely  hurried 
away  by  scorn  and  indignation. 
But  he  must  now  learn  self-restraint, 
or  his  physical  strength  will  fail,  be 
his  moral  courage  what  it  may, — 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble. If  he  suffers  every  insignificant 
member  of  the  Opposition  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  him,  he  will  be  teased  and 
worried,  like  the  bull  by  the  ptca- 
dores  and  handerUleros,  till  he  is  suffi- 
ciently exhausted  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
attempt  the  part  of  matador.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  be- 
comes important  to  consider  what 
assistance  he  is  likely  to  receive 
from  the  Treasury  benches ;  and 
ample  support  would  be  constantly 
at  hand  if  his  collea^es  in  the 
Cabinet  could  be  roused  to  exer- 
tion, or  if  they  would  consent 
to  modify  the  nde  that  colleagues 
not  in  the  Cabinet  are  to  re- 
main mute  except  when  their  own 
departments  are  discussed.  Mr. 
Charles  Yilliers  is  an  admirable 
debater  when  he  chooses,  and  his 
polished  sarcasm  will  be  the  veiy 
weapon  in  request  in  the  antici- 
pated emergency.  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 


popular  speakers  in  the  House.  It 
is  absurd  to  undervalue  the  proved 
ability,  whether  for  administration 
or  discussion,  of  Sir  George  Grey. 
He  must  always  command  attention ; 
as  must  Mr.  Cardwell,  so  long  as 
fairness  and  clearness  of  statement, 
combined  with  honesty  of  purpose, 
accurate  knowledge,  and  the  un- 
exceptionable discharge  of  the  most 
momentous  official  duties,  carry 
weight.  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  an- 
other valuable  member  of  the 
ministerial  phalanx,  whom  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  depreciate. 

Mr.  Layard,  whose  chief  is  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  fortunately 
had  fall  scope  ;  and  if  he  sometimes 
fails  in  catching  the  tone  of  the 
most  fastidious  assembly  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  denying  his  readi- 
ness and  manliness,  his  compre- 
hensiveness and  liberality  of  view, 
his  mastery  of  the  varied  and  com- 
plicajted  affairs  of  his  department, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  beats 
off  the  captious  assailants  of  its 
policy.  The  Board  of  Education, 
also,  will  be  in  little  danger  from 
attack  whilst  it  remains  under  the 
sagacious  direction  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bruce. 

For  some  time  past  the  Liberal 
side  had  been  thought  deficient  in 
lawyers  of  mark,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives continue  to  pride  themselves 
on  an  assumed  superiority  in  that 
respect.  Yet  Sir  Koundell  Palmer, 
besides  being  an  excellent  law  officer, 
has  occasionally  proved  eminently 
useful  in  debate  ;  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  is  an  advocate  of  more  than 
average  reputation  and  ability.  The 
new  professional  member  of  most 
promise,  Mr.  Coleridge,  is  a  Liberal. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  may  prove  a  se- " 
rious  loss,  even  if  he  should  not 
enact  Cariolanus  and  carry  over  the 
prestige  of  his  name  and  his  un- 
doubted talents  to  the  enemy.  •  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  .  that  he 
was  displaced  because  he  had  not 
done  well  either  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  high  estimate  of  his. 
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services  was  shown  by  the  offer  of 
(first)  a  peerage,  and  (secondly)  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which, 
from  a  becoming  sense  of  self- 
respect,  he  declined.  The  tmtt  is, 
his  contmnance  in  the  Irish  Secre- 
taryship was  palpably  incompatible 
with  the  modified  line  of  Irish  po- 
licy, which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
ihe  Government  have  determined 
^  to  pursue.  He  had  powerftdly 
denounced  the  bigotry  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Spain  ;  he 
had  fearlessly  encountered  and  dis- 
comfited one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  aggressive  dignitaries  of  that 
Church  in  Ireland;  and  he  was 
suspected  of  coquetting  with  Derby- 
ism.  Now,  Lord  Russell,  to  whom 
the  Irish  Liberal  members  of  all 
shades,  creeds,  or  complexions  were 
indispensable,  far  from  being  able 
to  make  them  tolerate  or  cooperate 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  get  over  their 
much  more  reasonable  objection  to 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  He  therefore 
judiciously  selected  the  representa- 
tive o£  an  Irish  constituency  princi- 
pally composed  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  had  voted  against  the  obnox- 
ious bill,  who  had  uniformly  acted 
as  an  enlightened  Liberal  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  who  thoroughly 
understood  Ireland,  who  was  clear 
from  the  semblance  of  a  class  pre- 
judice, who  would  lend  a  favour- 
able ear  to  the  complaints  of  every 
denomination  of  his  countrymen, 
and  who  from  character,  social  re- 
lations, habits  of  business,  cultiva- 
tion, clearness  of  head,  and  strength 
of  understanding,  was  able  to  compel 
the  attention  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture to  any  well-considered  mea- 
sures of  redress  or  relief. 

The  first  appointment  of  a  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  whatever  his  individual 
claims,  was  a  grave  error,  if  not  in- 
tended as  the  commencement  of  a 
practice  to  be  regularly  followed ; 
for   every    successor   not  similarly 


honoured  lies  under  an  obvious  Sii 
advantage.  Considering  the  pars 
mount  importance  attached  to  th 
nomination  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  wit 
the  large  expectations  founded  on  i 
— considering  also  his  long  oflficij 
experience,  and  the  high  estimat 
generally  formed  of  his  judgmeni 
information,  and  ability,  we  iiiin 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  diminish  hi 
influence  by  keeping  him  in  a  pos 
tion  of  comparative  inferiority  t 
any  (not  excepting  the  best)  of  hi 
predecessors. 

The  reiterated  call  on  Lord  Rus 
sell  to  strengthen  the  Treasur 
bench  in  the  House  of  Comnaor 
from  the  materials  at  his  disposa 
was  like  telling  him  to  make  brick 
without  straw.  He  was,  and  h 
nothing  loth,  although,  we  hop( 
not  quite  so  ready  as  his  promptei 
in  the  press  to  get  rid  of  adminis 
trators  like  the  Duke  of  Somerse 
and  Lord  de  Grey,  simply  becaus 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  peer? 
But  the  want  of  quaUfied  candidate 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tha 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  ha 
been  so  long  hung  up,  like  the  boi 
of  Ulysses  whi(3i  no  suitor  vrs 
strong  enough  to  bend.  He  migl 
have  had  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horj 
man  by  forswearing  Reform  altc 
gether  or  pledging  himself  to 
milk-and-water  measure ;  or  li 
might  have  engaged  Mr.  Bright  « 
the  risk  of  frightening  half  tb 
Whig  aristocracy  from  their  pre 
priety.  Lord  Stanley,  it  seem 
clear,  was  not  to  be  had  at  an 
price ;  and  it  would  have  bee 
strange  indeed  if,  with  a  fair  an 
not  far-off  prospect  of  the  premiei 
ship,  he  had  suddenly  abandone 
his  father  and  his  party  at  wha 
is  probably  a  transition  period 
If  he  were  really  anxious  to  ge 
out  of  Tincongenial  company  and 
false  position,  he  would  natural! 
wait  for  the  general  break-up  an 
fresh  cast  of  parts  which  is  antici 
pated. 

Lord    Russell,   having    no   tast 
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for  either  extreme,  had.  nothing  for 
it  but  to  fall  back  on  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Forster,  thereby  virtually 
proclaiming  that  he  had  elected  for 
a  bold  and  honest  measnreof  Reform 
— not  necessarily  a  democratic  or 
revolutionary  one,  capable  of  taking 
a  respectable  Whig's  breath  away, 
as  Lord  Grey's  Bill  took  away  Mr. 
Smith's  breath  in  1831.  The  value 
and  quality  of  these  two  acquisitions 
were  so  finely  analysed  and  care- 
folly  calculated  by  a  candid  and 
thoughtftd  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  that  we  are  tempted  to  re- 
produce the  more  graphic  portions 
of  his  sketches. 

High  praise  is  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Goschen^s  essay  on  the  '  Theory  of 
Foreign  Exchanges,'  as  a  model  of 
lucid  exposition.  He  is  compli- 
mented on  liie  possession  of  a  clear, 
reasonable,  unsectarian  intellect. 
*  His  mind  is  inuo  sense  starched  by 
party  creed ; '  *  he  has  the  suppleness 
requisite  for  administrative  success; ' 
and  two  or  three  of  his  speeches  are 
mentioned  as  particularly  good.  The 
summary  stands  thus  : — 

As  8  tpesketj  Mr.  Gt>scheii  'wili.pi^bably 
be  lets  dlstiiiginfihed  than  as  a  thinker  and 
adminintratoar.  We  have  fiaid  that  he  has 
the  inyaluable  power  of  lucid  exposition; 
and  ire  may  add  that  he  can  lay  down  a 
great  principle  with  strength  and  dignity, 
and  irtth  that  aetmrate^l  between  language 
asA  thought  which  has  aa  eloquence  of  its 
oim.  But  he  wants  plag^  of  mind  for  the 
highest  success.  He  has  none  of  that  art 
of  fetching  an  allusion  from  afar  without 
aaay  e£rort,~of  indicating  that  his  mind  is 
nmging  at  ease  alnozig  the  topics  most 
fawmiaT  to  hu  audience,  which  rests  the 
mind  of  a  miseelhineous  assembly  without 
rdaxing  the  speaker's  control  over  it.  Mr. 
Oo0chen's  thought  cuts  a  deep  and  narrow 
logical  channel  through  his  subject,  instead 
of  ^eikling  orer  it  and  around  it  with  the 
grace  of  a  playful  imagination,  or  even 
striking  sparks  out  of  it  oy  the  shock  of  a 
strong  imagination.  He  is  nothing  if  not 
iogied.  But  then  Ihs  experience  has  as  yet 
been  small,  and  oratory  of  this  higher  kind 
requires  a  confidence  whidi  Mir.  Goschen 
oonid  hardly  yet  have  obtained.  At  present 
we  can  speak  only  of  his  promise,  and  "M,!. 
Goschen  promises  to  be  a  lucid  thinker,  a 
jndicioas    and    diligent    administrator,    a 


shrewd  councillor,  and  a  keen  and  convinc- 
ing speaker,  1)«t  scarcely,  we -should  say,  a 
parliamentary  orator  of  any  hi^  order. 
To  that  character  belongs  a  mind  either 
versatile  or  intense  to  a  degree  of  which 
Mr.  Goschen  has  as  yet  shown  no  symptom. 
But  ministers  rise  every  day  to  the  h^est 
eminence  without  it,  and  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  speaking  is  mndi  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  House  of  Commons.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Geschen  dearly  has  «»  and  an  active 
ambition.  Should  he  continue  to  combine 
the  wiiy  fibre  of  resolute  principle  with 
that  suppleness  of  inteltect  which  oflke 
tends  too  much  to  increase  rather  thski  to 
coun  teract,  we  may  well  hope  that  he  has  this 
week  (November  23rd)  begun  a  ministerial 
career  which  will  steadily  grow  in  Ifosoar  as 
it  lengthens. 

If  Mr.  Goschen  is  worthy  of  so 
elaborate  an  analysis  and  merits 
such  a  character,  we  may  well  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  begun  his 
ministerial  career  in  a  post  better 
fitted  for  the  development  of  his 
gifts ;  and  the  same  remark  applies, 
under  the  same  qualification,  to  Mr. 
Forster,  who  has  also  (November 
27th)  an  entire  leading  articlfe  to 
himself : — 

The  new  TJnder-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies is  the  best  representative  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons  of  what  we  itaay  call  the 
rvgged  type  of  LiberaH»Hi— a  type  in  many 
respects  very  difl^rent  both  from  the 
smoothly  logical  and  earnest  intellectual 
Liberalism  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Stuart  Ifill 
or  Mr.  Goschen,  and  firom  the  fiery  demo- 
cracy of  Mr.  Bright.  .  .  .  Both  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Forster  are  ro|sged  pelitioiaaa,  and 
occasionally  give  fcHrmidable  .growb  at  their 
opponents.  But  the  growl  is  a  very  diiferent 
thing  in  the  two  men.  With  the  former,  it 
is  scorn,  warning  yon  off";  with  the  latter, 
the  protest  under  cover  of  which  you  know 
that  your  view  has  gained  its  lo^gstent^ 
and  will  be  fairly  -considered.  From  Mr. 
Bright* s  growl,  as  the  expression  of  his 
whole  mind,  you  recoil.  From  Mr.  Forster's 
you  gain  courage,  as  you  do  when  a  mas- 
tiff's voice  sinks  into  a  rumble  of  dissatis- 
fection,  and  you  know  at  once  that  he  sees* 
cause,  though  reluctantly,  to  reconsider 
judgment.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  in  thus  com|)aring  the  two 
men,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  tiiat  we 
rank  Mr.  Forster  in  impottanoe  at  aU 
near  to  Mr.  Bri^t.  Mr.  Bright  is  per- 
haps the  only  speaker  of  this  day  whose 
speeches  will  be  read  for  their  mere  gpreat- 
ness  as  speeches  for  generations  yet  to 
come;  whilst  Mr.  Forster  is  only  one  of 
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the  more  promidng  among  the  score  or  so 
of  able  men  who  make  the  House  listen  and 
leflect,  but  never  excite  it.  Yet  on  that 
Yeiy  acoou])t  it  is  worth  noting,  that  of 
these  two  men  who  seem  to  be  pillars  among 
the  small  party  of  northern  Badicals,  the 
brilliant  man  is  a  man  of  sympathies  and 
negatiTe  politics,  while  the  other  is  a  man 
of  sympathies  and  positive  politics:  the 
truth  probably  being  that  Quakerism  took 
a  strong  hold  enough  of  Mr.  Bright  to  in- 
spire him  with  a  belief  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  going  wrong,  without  quite 
convincing  him  that  his  own  principles  are 
right ;  while  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
younger  politician  it  was  always  combined 
with  certain  social  antidotes  of  larger  cul- 
ture and  more  catholic  sympathies,  which 
prevented  him  from  borrowing  more  than  a 
few  of  its  nobler  prindples,  and  from  being 
driven  by  it  into  reaction  against  the 
world. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the 
call  for  new  blood  has  been  satisfied 
by  these  two  appointments ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  ses- 
sion it  is  to  be  hoped  that  claims 
will  be  established  which  even  the 
exclusive  spirit  of  Whiggery  will 
not  venture  to  pass  over.  The 
framers  of  Cabinets  shonld  take  a 
hint  from  the  popnlar  constituen- 
cies, which  look  out  for  representa- 
tives like  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  and  Mr.  T.  Hughes. 

With  no  wish  to  depreciate  the 
occupants  of  the  front  Opposition 
benches,  we  must  say  that  they 
do  not  present  so  veiy  appalling  an 
array  alter  aU ;  and  the  conscious 
inferiority  of  their  chief^  despite  of 
his  genius  and  energy,  is  obvions 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  He 
systematically  avoids  speaking  be- 
fore Mr.  Gladstone,  and  when  forced 
into  a  passage  of  arms  with  him, 
suggests  the  image  of  a  rat  com- 
pelled to  fiBbce  about  and  encounter 
a  ferret.  Assuming  that  the  Con- 
servatives may  reckon  on  occasional 
aid  from  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Hors- 
man,  it  should  be  remembered,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Bright 
may  rush  to  the  rescue  like  the 
Black  Knight  in  Ivanlwe^  and  lay 
them  prostrate  in  the  lists  like 
Front  de  Boeuf  and  Athelstane. 


But  the  times  we  live  in  are  not 
those  which  give  the  palm  to  ora- 
toiy.  Most  questions  of  importance 
are  thoroughly  sifted  and  talked, 
out  before  they  come  before  the 
House ;  and  it  is  a  curious  &ict  in 
our  parliamentary  history  that  the 
ministries  which  have  lasted  longest, 
or  stood  firmest,  have  been  those 
which  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
wit,  eloquence,  and  debating  power 
opposed' to  them.  Walpole's,  Lord 
North's,  Pitt's,  Lord  Liverpool's, 
are  examples  ;  and  Lord  Pahnerston 
fell  in  the  Conspiracy  Bill  debate, 
not  because  he  was  simultaneously 
assailed  by  all  the  best  speakers, 
but  because  he  was  emphatically 
wrong.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  fall — ^if  they  fall — ^by 
misapprehending  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  by  miscalculating  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation,  by  the  pre- 
mature introduction  of  the  Reform 
question,  or  by  not  hitting  on  the 
precise  measure  that  will  pass.  The 
dilemma  is  one  of  the  most  embar- 
rassing that  ever  was  submitted  to 
a  statesman;  and  we  own  we  do 
not  see  how  Lord  Russell,  in  par- 
ticular, is  to  evade  it  without  loss 
of  place  or  character,  without  being 
guilty  of  imprudence  or  forfeiting 
a  pledge. 

The  main  difficulty  results  from 
the  game  of  pretence  and  make- 
believe  that  has  been  so  persistently 
kept  up  on  this  subject;  afford- 
ing the  best  possible  illustration 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  theory  of  Shams. 
A  re-elected  member,  a  consistent 
Reformer  frt)m  the  outset  of  his 
career,  was  leaving  the  hustings 
after  making  the  conventional  de- 
claration of  his  principles,  when  he 
was  addressed  by  a  prominent  sup- 
porter: *Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  sticking  to  your  colours  ; 
but  most  of  us  hope  there  will  be 
no  Reform  Bill,  for  all  that  J  And 
such  is  almost  everywhere  thetone^ 
especially  in  the  large  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  the  capitalists  are 
beginning  to  be  frightened  by  trades- 
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unions  and  co-operative  societies, 
wHlst  the  <ew-ponnders  would  just  as 
soon  not  be  associated  witli  the  six. 

The  very  working-class,  for  whose 
alleged  benefit  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  constitution  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed, are  indifferent  as  a  body ; 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  re- 
cently-chosen representatives  are 
not  beforehand  with  the  constitu- 
encies, in  esse  or  posse,  as  regards 
eagerness  for  change.  The  probable 
loss  of  a  hardly- won  seat,  or  the  re- 
newal of  an  expensive  contest,  may 
weaken  the  fixed  resolve  of  patriot- 
ism or  canker  public  virtue  in  the 
bud.  The  chances  are  that,  if 
a  Reform  Bill  is  brought  forward 
in  1866,  there  will  be  a  dissolu- 
tion before  the  end  of  1867.  If 
carried,  the  logical  consequence, 
not  easy  of  evasion,  is  that  the  ex- 
isting assembly  does  not  fairly  re- 
present the  people,  and  that  a  fresh 
election  must  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  next  registration  shall  be  com- 
plete. If  thrown  out,  although  Lord 
Russell  could  not  decently  dissolve 
his  own  parliament,  the  odds  are 
that  the  new  ministry,  if  anti-Li- 
beral, would;  so  that  the  result  most 
apprehended  by  honourable  mem- 
bers would  be  the  same. 

Cannot  they  then  be  spared  the 
infliction  ?  Must  they  perforce  be 
immolated?  Could  not  Lord  Russell 
make  avirtue  of  necessity,  or  aplea  of 
the  general  indifference  (as  in  1 860), 
and  replace  his  Bill  in  its  pigeon- 
hole till  there  is  a  real  bona  fide  call 
for  something  of  the  sort  ?  Mr. 
Lowe  went  too  far  when  he  argued 
that,  the  sole  object  being  good  go- 
vernment, the  claimants  of  votes 
were  bound  to  show  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  better  governed  if 
they  had  votes  or  was  iU-govemed 
because  they  had  not.  He  might  as 
well  contend  that,  unless  the  share- 
holders in  a  joint-stock  company 
coold  show  that  their  interests  are 
neglected,  they  have  no  title  to  a 
voice  in  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
naging body  or  trustees.     At  the 


same  time,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  forced  upon  them  j 
if  they  feel  like  most  Spanish  elec- 
tors, who  gravely  urge  that  they  do 
not  see  why  they  should  leave  their 
private  affairs  to  take  part  in  what 
is  called  self-government,  when  they 
are  taxed  to  pay  a  queen  and  minis- 
ters for  governing  them. 

Much  might  be  said  for  any  other 
Liberal  Premier,  not  personally 
pledged  to  immediate  action,  who 
should  manfully  come  forward  and 
declare  that  he  would  be  no  party  to 
a  sham.  But  Lord  Russell  is  irrevo- 
cably committed ;  he  has  denied  that 
it  is  a  sham ;  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  morality  of  public  men,, 
lamentably  low  already,  sunk  still 
lower  by  any  further  backsliding  on 
his  part.  One  good  at  least  will  follow 
from  the  inevitable  agitation :  it  will 
freshen  the  political  atmosphere,  and 
incidentally  discredit  the  prevalent 
doctrine  that,  in  judging  statesmen,, 
it  is  no  longer  fair  to  refer  to  con- 
sistency. This  doctrine  is  of  recent 
growth,  and  will  be  found  on  nice 
investigation  to  have  been  first  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a  dogma 
for  the  whitewashing  of  one  man. 

Shortly  after  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  election  for  Westminster  in 
the  Tory  interest,  he  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  Tory  leaders,  whom  he  star- 
tled by  the  remark  that  no  man  in. 
his  time  had  abandoned  his  party 
for  the  opposite  without  a  fatal  losf^ 
of  reputation  and  authority.  This 
was  true  in  his  day  and  for  some 
time  later.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
twice  changed  his  policy,  not  his 
party,  betrayed  his  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  when  he  ex- 
claimed— 

'Tie  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly 

tried 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied ! 
Oh,  sharp  conflicting  pangs  of  agonising 

pride ! 

Li  both  instances,  although  hia 
motives  were  unimpeachable,  he  set 
a  baneful  precedent ;  but  its  effects 
were  neutralised  by  the  storm  of 
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obloqnj  and  sarcasm  tiiat  burst 
npofn  bim  frcan.  every  quarter  of 
tbe  political  borizon,  except  a  small 
knot  of  adherents,  wbo  made  a 
besitating  nnsatisfactoiy  defence. 
It  was  reserved  for  bis  most  con- 
spicuons  assailant,  Mr.  Disraeb,  to 
add  a  fiiesb  article  to  tbe  code  of 
public  morals.  This  gentleman  bad, 
at  tbe  mature  age  of  twenty-nine, 
gone  direct  from  tbe  nltra-Badical 
to  tbe  Tory  camp.  It  was  notorious 
tbat  be  bad  done  so;  and  it  was 
eqnaQy  notorious,  after  tbe  great 
scbism  of  1846,  that  tbe  Tories,  or 
Derbyites,  could  not  get  on  wii^out 
bim.  So,  not  being  able  to  except 
him  from  the  recognised  law,  they 
altered  it,  as  Charles  II.  and  his 
courtiers  insisted  on  reading  the 
serenth  commandment  without  tbe 
not ;  and  the  proudest  of  the  English 
aristocracy  went  about  declmng 
tbat  poUtical  principles  were  mere 
matters  of  expediency.  It  is  one  of 
thepenaltiesof  triflingwitbtbe  moral 
sense,  tbat  it  rapidly  grows  dull  or 
dead;  and  the  Derbyites  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  regulate  their  general  con- 
duct by  the  rule  they  had  established 
for  a  particular  purpose.  Nothing 
more  unprincipled  is  reccfirded  of  a 
party  than  their  support  of  Lord 
Palmcrston's  amendment  on  Mr. 
Villiers'  motion  in  1852,  to  the 
effect  that  the  improved  condition 
of  the  country,  'and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes,'  was  maanly 
owing  to  free  trade;  tbe  majority 
of  them  baring  just  maintained  on 
tbe  hustings  that  free  trade  bad 
added  to  pauperism  and  crime. 
Their  entire  political  and  party 
existence  was  owing  to  protection, 
and  their  faith  in  it  was  unbroten 
when  they  thus  repudiated  it  for 
a  brief  tenure  of  office. 

Their  Reform  Bill  was  another 
act  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  their 
distinctive  creed,  if  they  retained 
onfe.  It  was  no  part  of  their  duiy 
as  Conservatives  to  be  bidding  fdt 
democratic  aid;  and  their  project 
^  equalising  the  town  and  county 


qualification  would  simpty  have 
paved  tbe  way  for  electoral  districts. 
Tbe  merit  of  our  representative 
system  consists  in  its  variety  and 
inequabty.  Reduce  aU  to  one  com- 
mon level,  and  the  unfeimess  of 
giving  a  borough  of  limited  dimen- 
sions the  same  share  in  tbe  represen- 
tation as  a  large  town  or  county 
becomes  too  glaring  to  be  defensible. 
Their  Bill  was  also  a  blunder  of  tbe 
first  magnitude,  insomuch  as  it  ran 
counter  to  the  popular  current,  in- 
stead of  (as  its  founders  fondly 
bebeved)  sailing  with  the  tide. 
They  took  up  the  Reform  cry  just 
as  the  bulk  of  the  intellectual  and 
proprietary  class  were  gettang  sick 
of  it ;  and  they  are  answerable  for 
that  'organised  hypocrisy'  by  whicli 
it  has  been  recently  renewed.  How- 
can  Whigs  and  Liberals  bold  back 
when  Conservatives  are  emulously 
pushing  on  ? 

Lord  Pabnerston,  indeed,  might 
and  probably  would  have  refused  to 
stake  ibe  fortunes  of  his  administra- 
tion on  a  Reform  Bill,  in  a  lukewarm 
House,  with  a  lukewarm  pubbc  look- 
ing on ;  but  Lord  Russell  cannot  do 
so  without  belying  the  convictions 
and  professions  of  a  life.  Having 
moved  the  rejection  bf  the  Derbyite 
Bill  in  1 8  59,  on  the  ground  tbat  it  did 
not  provide  for  the  sufficient  repre- 
sentation of  the  working  classes, 
he  cannot  help  lowering  tbe  qualifi- 
cation most  materially — ^we  fear  wc 
must  add,  mischievously.  It  would 
be  treated  as  an  evasiou  to  stoj 
shari  of  61. ;  and  the  difference 
between  rating  and  value  is  nc 
longer  worth  quarrelling  for,  since 
the  improved  mode  of  rating  ba« 
been  introduced. 

A  measure  without  a  Schedule  A 
would  be  denounced  as  a  mockery 
and  would  be  the  more  open  t< 
suspicion  on  account  of  tbe  num 
ber  of  nomination-boroughs  which 
from  accidental  circumstances,  bav< 
changed  sides,  and  now  retun 
Liberal  members — such  tw  Marl 
borough,  Bipon,  and  Wilton.    Bvei 
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tlie  Bill  of  i860  did  some^Mng  to- 
•wards  removing  the  objection  as  to 
inequality,  by  taking  away  one  mem- 
ber each  from  twenty-five  boroughs 
that  returned  two  ;  thereby,  of 
course,  throwing  at  least  that  nnm- 
ber  of  votes  into  the  scale  against  the 
Bill,  liet  us  assume,  however,  that 
the  re-distribution  of  seats,  which 
would  certainly  cast  the  balance 
against  the  Government,  will  be  re- 
served for  an  ensuing  session,  and 
that  the  ultra-Liberals,  headed  by 
Mr.  Bright,  assent  to  this  arrange- 
ment— what  then  will  be  the  fate 
of  a  Bill  having  for  its  distinctive 
features  the  reduction  of  the  occu- 
pation fi^nchise  to  loZ.  in  counties 
and  61.  in  boroughs ;  thereby  add- 
ing, it  has  been  computed,  about 
four  hundred  thousand  electors  to 
the  constituencies  of  England  and 
Wales  ?  * 

Let  us  ftirther  assume  that  it 
would  be  rejected,  and  that  there- 
upon Lord  Russell  would  tender  his 
resignation.  Then  comes  the  crisis. 
Lord  Derby,  of  course,  would  be 
requested  to  form  a  Government ; 
and,  health  permitting,  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  hold  back. 
Twice  already  has  his  high-minded 
reluctance  been  heralded  and  pa- 
raded prior  to  the  emergency ;  and 
twice  already  have  his  self-denying 
professions  vanished  into  thin  air 
when  the  opportunity  for  acting 
on  l^m  arrived.  Yet  if  anything 
could  confirm  him  in  the  renewed 
resolution  to  refuse,  it  would  be  the 
divided  and  declining  condition  of 
the  party  which  accepts  him  as  its 
head.  They  were  quite  right  in 
maintaining  that  for  some  years 
past  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency towards  Conservativism ;  but 
they  failed  to  see  the  difierence  be- 
tween   the    conventional,    narrow, 


nominal  Conservativism  of  a  faction, 
and  the  broad,  generous,  enHght- 
ened  Conservativism  common  to  the 
sensible  and  moderate  men  of  all 
parties.  The  very  Conservative 
tendency  on  which  they  relied  at  the 
last  general  election  consequently 
proved  fatal  to  them;  for  it  was 
precisely  because  people  wished  for 
tranquillity  and  security,  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  they  protested  by 
their  votes  against  the  return  to 
power  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord 
Malmesbury. 

Of  reaction  in  the  Derbyite  sense, 
there  was  not  a  semblance  ;  and  no 
one  capable  of  reading  the  signs  of 
the  times  can  doubt  that  the  cur- 
rent of  educated  opinion  has  set  in 
irresistibly  the  other  way.  Lord 
Derby  could  not  better  himself  by 
a  dissolution;  and  the  present  House 
of  Commons  is  decidedly  more  Li- 
beral than  the  last,  his  own,  which 
ousted  him  by  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  The  cries  of  '  The  Con- 
stitution in  danger ! '  and  *  Be- 
ware of  Bright !  *  besides  being 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  will  come 
with  an  extremely  ill  grace  from 
those  who  volunteered  a  democi'atic 
Reform  Bill  and  have  repeatedly 
coquetted  with  the  Birmingham 
Gracchus.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  stands  distinctly 
pledged  to  make  an  ample  concession 
to  the  working-classes ;  and  '  Eight 
pound  for  ever,'  as  against  *  Si± 
pound  for  ever,'  would  overstep  the 
line  which  separates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Henley,  Sir  Rainald  Knight- 
ley,  and  ottier  Tory  members 
have  declared  for  an  ungrudging 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Lideed,  . 
almost  all  sections  of  politicians 
are  committed  to  parliamentary 
reform    in    some    shape,     so  that 


*  Accfttdkig  to  Sir  Oeorge  Lends'fi  «omputabiofi,  the  Bill  (xf  tSio  would  liare  added 
160,000  to  the  borough  c(Mi8tituexicy  of  Eaglaod  and  Wales,  and  158,000  to  the  county. 
According  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Derby  Bill  of  1859  (without  the  Militia  clause)  would  ha^ 
added  500,000  to  the  entire  constituency.  It  also  deprived  fifteen  boroughs  of  one 
member  each. 
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neither  the  country  nor  the  House 
can  be  divided  into  two  great  camps, 
with  distinct  lines  of  circumvaUa- 
tion,  as  in  1832  ;  and  in  the  contin- 
gency of  Lord  Russeirs  failure,  an- 
other Liberal  combination  may  be 
tried  under  Lord  Clarendon  or  Lord 
Granville,  who  have  the  advantage — 
no  slight  one  in  a  divided  state  of 
parties  and  public  opinion — of  being 
personally  acceptable  to  the  Queen. 

It  might  serve  to  tide  over  the 
difficulty,  like  the  Addington  mi- 
nistry of  1 801 -1804,  which  lasted 
three  years  with  Pitt  and  Fox 
looking  on.  As  already  intimated, 
our  habits  of  self-government 
enable  us  to  do  very  well  with 
ministers  of  moderate  abilities  who 
are  content  to  carry  out  the  ma- 
tured conclusions  of  the  popular 
mind.  We  should  now  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  a  states- 
man— an  Alberoni,  a  Richelieu,  or 
a  Chatham — whose  greatness  con- 
sisted in  his  strength  of  will,  his 
grandeur  of  conception,  or  his  ori- 
ginality. In  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  would  be  like  Gulliver  tied 
down  by  a  multiplicity  of  threads. 
Sheridan  used  to  say  that  a  measure 
proposed  and  carried  within  one 
generation  was  quickly  carried. 
The  history  of  inventive  genius  in 
science  and  legislation  reverses  the 
fable  of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf. 
It  is  the  giant  who  gets  the  hard 
knocks,  and  the  dwarf  who  profits 
by  the  partnership. 

The  more  reasonable  Derbyites, 
admitting  that  the  country  would 
not  stand  another  administration 
Hke  their  last,  propose  to  throw 
over  their  incurables,  and  utiHse 
their  best  men  in  a  coalition  or 
quasi-coaHtion  government.  We 
have  seen  a  sketch  of  one  with  Lord 
Clarendon  Premier,  Lord  Stanley 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  rest  of  the  principal  places 
filled  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
General  Peel,  Lord  John  Manners, 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Lord  Cranboume, 


Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Horsman,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  &c.  Here  is  no  lack 
of  the  quahfications  in  request :  the 
collective  names  carry  weight,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  most  of 
them  associated  with  high  office. 
But  the  assent  of  several  seems  to 
be  somewhat  gratuitously  assumed. 
Would  Lord  Clarendon  separate 
himself  for  the  first  time  from  his 
old  friends  and  colleagues  ?  and  are 
not  the  Derbyites  reckoning  with- 
out their  host  when  they  con- 
fidently calculate  on  the  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Lowe  ?  We  believe  him. 
to  be  a  high-minded  thoroughly 
honest  politician;  and  the  same 
well-founded  pride  of  intellect  which 
inclines  him  to  confine  political 
power  to  the  educated  classes,  would 
alone  suffice,  at  any  time,  to  keep 
him  scomfally  aloof  from  Toryism. 

Another  hitch  in  the  arrangement 
is  the  omission  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  neither  of  whom 
would  be  long  satisfied  with  the 
protectorate,  which  they  are  to 
share  with  Lord  Derby.  After  Lord 
Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  whether 
the  Whigs  like  it  or  not ;  and  if  the 
Derbyites  cannot  do  with  Mr.  Dis- 
raelif  they  certainly  cannot  do  with- 
out him. 

With  such  complications  and  em- 
barrassments impending,  the  House 
of  Commons  may  haply  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  pass  the 
Gt)vemment  Bill,  assuming  it  to  be  a 
passable  one.  When  Mr.  Bright  sets 
the  example  of  moderation  and  con- 
cession, there  is  little  good  to  be 
obtained  or  honour  won  by  pushing- 
matters  to  extremity. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  thirty- 
seven  of  the  Scotch  members  are 
opposed  to  any  Reform  Bill  that 
shall  include  Scotland ;  but  as  the 
great  majority  are  Liberal,  the 
Government  might  calculate  on 
their  votes  for  a  measure,  not  afiect- 
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ing  them,  on  wliicli  its  existence 
should    be    staked.       Twenty-two 
Liberal  Irish  Members  have   had 
a  meeting,  and  resolved  to  impose 
conditions,  some  of  which  are  hope- 
lessly inadmissible.     They  have  a 
well-founded    grievance,    however, 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  from 
degrees ;   and  the  anomaly  of    an 
Established  Church  for  the  minority 
of  a  nation  appears  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  susceptible 
and  impulsive  mind  of  the  most  elo- 
quent defender  of  Establishments, 
Mr.  Gladstone.     The  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, Dr.  Pusey,  and  other  members 
of  the  High  Church  party,  are  also 
beginning    to    find    out    that    the 
English    branch    of    the    concern 
would  act  wisely  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  separating  fix)m  the 
Xrish  branch,  instead  of  (as  hitherto) 
electing  to   stand  or  fall  with  it. 
Probably  the  project  of  a  State  en- 
dowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  will  be   renewed  ;    and  as 
regards    the     education    question, 
some  compromise  may  be  hit  upon 
which    shaU    compose,   instead    of 
aggravating,     the     denominational 
quarrel,   and    counteract    the    un- 
ceasing efforts   of   the    priesthood 
to  isolate  their  fiocks. 

The  Government  will  be  safe 
from  aggression  till  the  Reform 
question  is  set  at  rest  or  laid  aside 
by  common  consent ;  and  there  is 
no  other  cloud  impending  that  we 
know  of,  if  they  can  agree  among 
themselves.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  last  administration. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  obviously 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  shorten  it 
by  running  counter  to  the  disposers 
of  ministerial  destinies,  the  House 
of  Commons  and  .the  press;  and 
Lord  Russell  has  shown  more  than 
once  that  he  can  be  as  pliant  as 
Lord  Palmerston.  Both  of  them, 
for  example,  simultaneously  gave 
up  church-rates,  on  being  told  that 
the  concession  was  indispensable. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  inconsistencies  arise 


from  totally  different  causes — from 
internal  rather  than  external  in- 
fluences. They  are  subjective,  not 
objective.  He  argues  himself  into 
and  out  of  an  opinion  by  a  mental 
process  which,  although  no  guaran- 
tee for  soundness,  is  an  assurance 
of  earnestness  and  good  faith .  Once 
convinced  himself,  he  is  confident 
he  can  convince  others,  and  no 
persuasions  can  turn,  no  warnings 
intimidate  him. 

When  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
there  was  a  loud  and  sustained 
call  for  the  graduation  of  the  In- 
come Tax:  so  loud  and  so  sus- 
tained as  to  be  very  generally 
deemed  irresistible.  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  to  give  way,  and  many  of 
his  colleagues  thought  that  their 
ministerial  days  were  numbered. 
But  he  carried  all  before  him  by 
one  masterly  speech.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  occurred  when,  in 
pursuance  of  the  French  Treaty,  he 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty ;  and  should  he  think  the 
time  opportune  for  his  favourite 
scheme  of  reduction,  he  will  stick 
to  it,  at  the  risk  of  driving  out  a 
colleague  or  breaking  up  the  Cabi- 
net. It  is  rumoured  that  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  made  his  continuance 
at  the  Admiralty  conditional  on 
there  being  no  diminution  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  for  the  year ;  and 
the  First  Lord  is  not  likely  to  give 
way. 

The  sudden  subsidence  of  the 
military  spirit  in  the  United  States 
is  a  strong  argument  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's side ;  but  the  simultaneous 
reduction  in  the  French  army  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations  is  not 
such  as  to  admit  of  retrenchment 
either  in  our  army  or  our  fleet.  The 
civilised  world  has  rarely  been  in  a 
more  unsettled  state.  Taking  up 
the  map  and  beginning  from  the 
extreme  north,  we  see  Russia  just 
emerging  from  serfdom,  with  its 
armed  heel  on  Poland;  Germany, 
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quarrelling  over  the  plunder  of 
Denmark  and  blind  to  the  social 
revolutipna  which  inseiisate  ambi- 
tion and  misguided  patriotism  are 
preparing  for  her ;  Turkey,  rotten 
to  the  core,  prolonging  a  rickety 
existence  and  oppressing  Christian 
provinces  by  the  aid  of  loans  which 
she  has.  no  intention  to  repay ; 
Greece,  putting  to  shame  all  who 
trusted  in  the  glorious  promise  of 
her  history ;  Belgium,  iai  n[}jOuming 
for  the  sovereign  with  whom  her 
prosperity  and  independence  origi- 
nated and  were  bound  up ;  Italy, 
vainly  struggling  to  become  united, 
to  free  her  beautifcd  Venice  jfrom 
the  detested  foreigner,  her  fairest 
provinces.from  the  brigand,  and  her 
traditional  capital  from  the  priest ; 
Spain,  bankrupt,  bigoted,  and  a 
prey  to  faction;  France,  with  all 
her  aacrifiaes  and  sufferings  since 
tjSg  worse  than  wasted,  prostrate 
before  the  most  degrading  and  cotp- 
rupt  of  modern  despotisms.  To  a 
contemplative  mind  there  is  some- 
thing positively  depressing  in  the 
amusements  at  Compiegne,  in  the 
absurd  vanity  of  the  flattered,  the 
slavish  adulation  and  bad  taste  of 
the  flatterers — precursors  of  a  ter- 
rible reaction* 

If  we  turn  to  Asia  ar  Africa,  we 
find  little  or  nothing  of  which  civi- 
lisation can  feel  proud ;.  and  when 
we  cross  the  Atlantic  to  airive,  at 
another  hemisphere,,  the  first  objects 
that  strike  us  are  the  smoking  embers 
of  civil  war,  the  intemeeine  hftfered 
of  races  on  the  widest  possible  scale, 
audi  ^n  absence  of  self-restraint  in 
the  masoeSv  which  no  thoughtful  po- 
litician caja  regard  without  misgiv- 
ing or  dismay.  Looking  at  the  South 
American  republics,  the  sad  conclu- 
sion is  forced  upon  ug  that,  what- 
ever Corfez  and  Pizjarro  may  have 
done  for  Spanish  glory,  universal 
philanthropy  owes  nothing  to  them. 

The  insufficiency  of  our  new  non* 
intervention  doctrine,  as  at.  present 
accepted  and  understood,  to  keep  us 
out  of  difflcultyj  was  well  illustrated 


by  the  affair  of  Chili  at  the  outset. 
The  quarrel  was  no  affair  of  ours  ; 
we  were  not  called  in  to  decide  or  ar- 
bitrate ;  and  we  had  no  more  right  to 
tell  Spain  to  yield  the  point  at  issue, 
than  Spain  had  to  tell  us  to  pay  the 
American  biU  for  dam«,ge  done  by 
the  Alabama.  The  probable  injury 
to  our  conamerce  from  the  blockade 
was  not  worth  talking  about  in  com- 
parison with  that  resulting  from  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate,  coasts 
aopd  the  cotton  famine,  to  which  we 
complacently  submitted.  Yet  sim- 
ply because  the:  English  fleet  is 
stronger  than  the  Spanish,  the 
mercantile  interest,,  hitherto  so 
eager  for  non-intervwition,.  took  the 
lead  in  pressing  for  an  instant  and 
positive  departoe  from  their  prin- 
ciples. 

'  To  show,'  says  Hume  in.  his  His- 
tory of  the  Stuarts,  '  how  little  ac- 
count was.  made  of  James's  negotia- 
tions abroad,  there  is  a  pleaaaaitry 
which  is  mentioned  by  all  historians. 
In  a  farce  acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier 
was  introduced  carrying  the  dolefiil 
news  that  the  Psdatiuate  would 
soon  be  wrested  from  the  House  of 
Austria — so  powerfal  were  the 
succours  which,,  from  all  quarters, 
were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the 
-spoiled  Elector.  The  King  of  Deii- 
mark  had  agreed  to  contribute  to 
his  assistance  a.  hundred  thousand 
pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a  hun- 
dred thousand  butter  boxes,,  and  the 
King  of  England  a  hundred  thou- 
sand an^bassadors.  On  other  oc- 
casions, he  was  painted  with  a 
scabbard  but  without  a  sword,  or 
with  a  sword  which  nobody  could 
draw,  though  several  were  pulling 
at  it.'  Lord  Bussell  might  have 
been  painted  similarly  accoutred : 
evij  has  contributions  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Dennmrk  and  the  Poles 
consisted  of  despatches  instead  of 
ambassadors. :  despatches  of  remon- 
strance^ censure^  or  advice,,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  greatest  possi- 
ble:  amount  of  disappointment  and 
irritation.     Let  us  hope  that  Lord 
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Clarendon  will  not  err  in  tliis 
direction :  that  the  conduct  of 
Great  Bxitain  under  ld$  auspices 
w31  not  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  proud  Tnayim  of  ancient  Borne: 

Pttraaci^  8al!}«ctis  et  debellaro  soperbos. 

The  decline  of  ecclesiastical  aib- 
titiori^:,  it^  separation  &om  civil,  and 
the  eliminafcion  of  the  theological 
element  m,  political  questions,  are 
^moogst  ]&.  Lepky'^s  leading  t^gts 
of  tha  {^PQgresa  of  what  hQ  calls 
rftttonaliHm»i.e.  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge. Bi^t  divine  is  at  a  dis- 
coant ;  the  papal  power  is  tott^ang, 
and  the  &ttei^  of  bigotry  are  &8t 
dropping,  off  in  many  countries. 
But  wSigi^nf  misused  religion,  is 
still  the  main  obstacle  in  &e  way 
of  statefonen  and  legislators^  and 
might  be  addressed  in  nearly  the 
identical  wm^ds  of  Madame  Boland's 
Appeal  to  Liberty .-  '  What  crLpoies, 
what  £>lfie%  are  committed  in  thy 
name ! '  *  !l^ly  ze^l  in  diffiising  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  is  quite  as 
likely  to  involve  us^  in  hostilities  as 
the  praiseworthy  desire  to  sell  calico, 
and  must  b<^  equally  taken  into  ac- 
eount  by  Soxeiga  and  colonial  minis- 
ters when  they  are  consulted  cm  the 
Budget  The  best-intentioned  mis- 
sionary may  torn  out  a  firebrand  in- 
stead of  an  olive  branch,  and  will 
expect  to  be  supported  when  he  gets 
into  trouble  by  smu^ling'Bibles  into 
Spain,  setting  up  a  i£op  for  treatises 
against  Moham medanism  in  Coor 
stanianQplft^  risking  our  Indian  em- 
pire by  outraging  the  feeljnga.  of 
the  BvqdoQSi.  or  quarrelling  wdth  am 
African  OKiage  who  asks  for  powder 
and  brasu}^  and  receives  atrapt.  The 
sectanaa  i^pcit  has  helped  to  aggisa- 
vaie  tha^iar  of  races  in  Jamaica.; 
and  Sir  Jfiihx  Lawrence  had  better 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  evange- 
lical influenoes  which,  he  is  accused 
of  foatenng  in  India. 

When  an.  unexpected  outbreak  in 
a  West  India  island,  is  found  to  re- 


quire nine  or  ten  men-of'^war^  all  the 
troops  that  can  be.  spared  from  the 
nei^bounng  islands,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  military  governor  eztra- 
ordinary,  it  follows  that  we  must 
keep  up  our  faJX  quota  of  land  and  sea 
forces,  unless  our  colonist  empire  is 
to  be  sensibly  contracted  or  g^ven 
up.  £ven  now  they  hardly  suffice 
for  the  cams  made  upon  them  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  most  cases  of  colonial  compli- 
cation,, i^e  best  way  is  to  leave  the 
colonists  to  settle  their  affairs*  in 
their  own  way,  and  repel  natiYe 
aggression  in  their  own  rough  aiud 
rea^  manner.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  our  North  American  colo- 
nies without  a  blow  struck  for  th^n, 
if  they  call  •  for  aid ;  and  having 
assumed  the  fuU.  responsibihi^r  of 
aboHshiog  slavery,  we  cannot  look 
on  calmly  whilst  the  coloured  men 
are  exterminating  the  whites,  or 
the  whites  are  flogging  and  hanging 
the  G(doured  men  by  ^he  hundred 
on  the  strength  of  a  (perhaps) 
imaginary  rebellion.  We  ha^e  no 
doubt  at,  all  that  there  was  abun- 
dance of  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  abundance 
of  ezpited  apprehension  cm  the 
other.  The  coloured  population, 
like  many  other  discontented  Gom- 
munities,  may  have  wanted  only 
aims,  combination,  and  leaders:  to 
attempt  a  sunultaneous  rising ;  and, 
knowing  or  fearing  this,  the  privi- 
leged minority  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  risen,  and  proceeded 
to  deal  with  them  accordingly. 

The^sapidiity  with  which  the  eon^- 
tagion  of  Mse  alarm  spreads  is  a 
&miliar  phenomenon.  The  Popish 
Plot  was*  the  utterly  baseless  inven- 
tion of  a  known  scoundrel ;  yet^so 
long  as  the  belief  in  it.  lasted,  no 
reasonable  man's  life  was.  safe.  ^To 
deny  the  realiigr  of  the  plot,'  says 
Hume,  ^was  to  be  an  accom- 
plice ;  to  hesitate  was  criminal- : 
BoyaHst,  Bepublicaai,  Churchnian, 


*  Acoordiog  to  the  most  anthentic  venion,  her  last  words  were,  0  Liberie  !  comme  on 
ta  jouie! 
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scetaiy,  courtier,  patriot — all  par- 
ties concurred  in  the  innsknu  The 
city  prepared  for  defence  as  if  the 
enemy  was  at  its  gates ;  the  chains 
and  posts  were  put  np ;  and  it  was 
a  noted  saying  at  that  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  I^yer,  the  chamberhun, 
that,  were  it  not  for  these  precau- 
tions, the  whole  citizens  might  rise 
the  next  morning  with  their  throats 
cut.'  Both  Houses,  after  hearing 
Oates'  evidence,  voted,  'That  the 
Lords  and  Commons  are  of  o^nnion 
that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is, 
a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  oon- 
trived  and  carried  on  by  the  Popish 
recusants,  for  nrardering  the  lE^ng, 
for  subverting  the  Grovemment,  and 
for  rooting  out  and  destroying  the 
Protestant  religion/  Macaulay, 
speaking  of  the  same  period,  says, 
*  The  capital  and  the  whole  nation 
were  mad  with  hatred  and  fear.  * 

A  Jamaica  Assembly  is  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
popular  phrenzy  as  an  English 
Parliament.  Its  votes  therefore  are 
of  small  account  in  the  argument, 
and  may  prove  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  strength  and  extent 
of  the  panic.  All  possible  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  GrOYcr- 
nor,  who  has  the  character  of  a  hu- 
mane man  and  doubtless  acted  for 
the  best ;  but  public  confidence  in 
his  judgment  was  rudely  shaken 
by  his  first  Report,  in  which  he 
attributed  the  outbreak  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  temperate  letter,  not 
intended  for  publication,  which  he 
himself  had  published.  No  one  can 
doubt  that,  if  Dr.  UnderhiU  had 
been  in  Jamaica  during  the  out- 
break, he  would  have  been  hanged, 
like  Gordon.  In  a  later  Report  the 
Governor  relies  for  his  justification 
on  written  and  oral  information, 
*the  whole  tending  to  show  that 
sedition  and  rebellious  m^ew^iow.  were 
widespread  through  the  land;' 
which  is  equally  true  of  some  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  What  we  want 
are  overt  acts ;  above  all,  let  us 
have  the  proofs  of  that  overruling 


necessity  which  compelled  the  sum- 
mary trial  of  Gordon.  It  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  he  was  gnihy 
of  treason.  It  nmst  be  further 
shown  that  the  supreme  law,  the 
solus  populiy  removed  his  case  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  r^^olar  tri- 
bunals. 

Martial  law,  independent^  of 
the  Mutiny  Acts,  is  shnpty  the 
law  of  necessity,  which  proverbially 
has  no  law.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton put  this  plainly  enough  when  he 
stated  that  it  was  the  oonunanding 
oflBoer's  own  wiU  and  discretion 
underlie  circumstances.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  law  which  justifies  one 
private  citizen  in  killing  another  to 
prerent  a  felony,  not  to  punish  one ; 
and  here  is  the  point  to  which 
attention  should  be  recalled.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  of  the 
Bloody  Assize  of  Jeffery  if  the 
required  work  could  have  been 
le^dfy  despatched  by  Kirke.  It 
may  torn  out  that,  although  there 
was  no  rising  or  resistance  after 
the  13th  of  October,  the  measures 
of  suppression  remained  incom- 
plete, and  that  the  rebeUion 
would  have  broken  out  anew  if 
Grordon  had  not  been  hanged  on 
the  23rd.  But  decisive  proof  to 
this  effect  should  be  forthcoming,  or 
the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding 
wiU  be  regarded  as  something  more 
than  a  technical  error. 

Prom  all  that  has  yet  reached  us, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case,  or  a 
criminal,  less  adapted  to  a  drum- 
head court-martial.  When  the 
Attorney-General  (Scott)  had  been 
speaking  nearly  nine  hours  on  the 
prosecution  of  Hardy  for  treason  in 
1 794,  a  sagacious  juryman  remarked 
that  if  It  took  so  long  to  prove, 
there  was  probably  no  treason  in 
the  case.  This  remark  recurred 
to  us  on  learning  that  Colonel 
Nelson,  most  conscientiously  no 
doubt,  occupied  six  hours  in  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  on  the  prelimi- 
nary charges  against  Gordon,  and 
that  the  trial  lasted  from   2  p.m. 
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till  long  after  dark.  The  evidence 
on  which  lieutenants  and  ensigns  are 
to  adjudicate  should  be  short,  clear, 
direct,  and  positive.  Constructive 
treason  is  obviously  beyond  their 
province. 

A  great  orator  protested  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  draw  up  an 
indictment  against  an  entire  nation. 
There  would  be  a  similar  difl&culty 
in  drawing  up  an  indictment  against 
the  entire  white  population  of  Ja- 
maica. So  far  as  is  known,  they 
shared  the  delusion  of  the  Gt)vemor, 
if  it  was  one.  The  two  assemblies, 
the  council,  the  magistrates,  the 
law  officers,  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  were  all  of  one  mind; 
and  he  was  placed  by  acclamation, 
as  weU  as  by  the  local  law,  in  the 
position  of  a  dictator  charged  to  see 
that  the  republic  came  to  no  harm. 
A  tremendous  weight  of  responsi- 
bility pressed  upon  him  if  he  differed 
from  all  about  him ;  and  he  could 
have  had  small  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  legality  of  his  proceedings, 
when  his  Attorney- Greneral,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  bar,  who  ac- 
comx»anied  him  in  the  ship  that 
carried  the  ill-starred  Grordon  to 
Morant  Bay,  thinking  that  the 
coTLris-martial  were  not  getting  on 
fast  enough,  felt  it  his  duty  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  capacity  of  a  captain 
of  volunteers.  Whatever  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  therefore,  provided 
the  public  safety  was  the  sole  object, 
we  presume  that  Her  Majesty  will 
not  be  advised  to  revoke  the  most 
comprehensive  Act  of  Indemnity 
that  may  be  passed  by  the  local 
legislature. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  best  they  could  have 
taken.  To  resist  inquiry,  had  they 
been  so  inclined^  would  have  been 
out  of  their  power ;  and  no  effective 
inquiry  could  have  been  instituted 
without  an  overruling  authority  on 
the  spot,  to  prevent  intimidation 
and  reassure  the  timid.  We  shall 
now  see  whether  entire  unaiii- 
mity  does  indeed  prevail  among  the 
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whites  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
wholesale  shooting,  hanging,  and 
flogging  that  have  startled  us. 
'This  negro  conspiracy,*  says  the 
Tvmes  of  December  i6th,  'may  not 
have  had  the  organization  of  the 
Fenian  Republic:  there  may  have 
been  no  duly-appointed  chief,  no 
laws,  or  rules,  or  passwords:  the 
plan  of  a  campaign  may  not  have 
been  settled ;  but  that  there  was  a 
vague  but  general  purpose  to  rise 
upon  the  planters,  to  revenge  sup- 
posed injuries,  and  to  plunder  the 
estates  at  tJie  first  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, we  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
having  regard  to  the  belief  of  the 
persons  on  the  spot,  who  have  full 
means  of  forming  an  opinion.  The 
Jamaica  negroes  have  done  this  be- 
fore: why  should  they  not  do  it 
again  ? ' 

Why  not,  indeed,  considering  the 
footing  on  which  they  now  stand 
with  their  former  masters.  But 
does  the  belief  in  this  'vague  but 
general  purpose,'  whenever  it  rises 
to  panic-point,  justify  a  resort  to 
martial  law — ^to  martial  law  executed 
by  triads  of  lieutenants  in  the  navy 
and  endgns  of  volunteers  ?  If 
there  was  no  chief,  no  rule  or  pass- 
word, no  plan,  there  was  nothing 
but  what  will  probably  be  discover- 
able in  Jamaica  at  any  time,  so^long 
as  the  mixed  character  of  its  popu- 
lation shall  remain ;  so  that  the 
fature  government  of  the  colony  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  can  be  submitted  to  a  states- 
man. Fresh  and  unforeseen  causes 
of  eifibarrassment  are  constantly 
arising.  The  promised  inquiry  can- 
not take  place  without  an  Act  of 
Assembly  authorising  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  on  oath.  The  local 
legislature  may  refiise  to  pass  such 
an  Act,  and  a  conflict  with  the 
imperial  legislature  must  ensue. 
We  hope  it  is  not  of  evil  augurj' 
that  a  division  on  the  Jamaica 
Bill  caused  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  in 
1839. 
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CHUBCH  TEMPORALITIES  IN  IRELlOTD. 


THE  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
brandb  of  the  United  Ghnroh 
demand  eonsideration,  paiily  be- 
cause they  are  alleged  to  be  a  griev- 
ance to  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
and  have  been  made  a  criterion  of 
political  views  in  many  quarters, 
partly  becanse  they  form  the  chief 
support  of  over  two  thousand  clergy- 
men, but  chiefly  because  the  spread 
of  true  religion  seems  in  danger  of 
being  checked  amid  the  stnfe  of 
contending  parties.  Irish  clergy- 
men are  not  likely  to  be  made  more 
useful  in  their  minifitrationB  by 
being  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
tithes ;  and  Christianity  cannot  be 
advanced  by  disputes  between  rival 
churches  about  temporal  endow- 
ments. To  suppress  altogether  the 
discussion  of  this  question  (if  it 
were  possible  so  to  do)  doubtless 
seems  to  many  enlightened  Roman 
Catholics,  as  well  as  to  many  Pro- 
testants, the  course  which  is  most 
desirable.  Rut  if  this  be  impossi- 
ble (as  it  now  appears  to  be),  the 
best  service  which  can  be  rendered 
to  religion  and  the  country  is  to 
present  the  subject  in  such  an  aspect 
as  will  least  excite  sectarian  ani- 
mosity. 

The  worst  way  in  which  to  treat 
this  question  is  to  make  it  a  religious 
one.  To  talk  of  S.  Patrick  as  a 
Protestant,  and  an  advocate  for  regal 
supremacy — ^to  question  the  succes- 
sion of  Roman  Catholic  bishops — ^to 
state  that  the  AngHcan  Church  in 
Ireland  is  the  '  rightful '  as  well  as 
legal  possessor  of  the  tithes — ^to 
assert  ihe  ecclesiastical  unity,,  be- 
fore the  Union,  of  two  churches 
whose  canons  were  different,  and 
whose  unity,  according  to  one  *  of 
those  canons,  was  merely  an  agree- 
ment ^  in  the  possession  of  the  same 


Christian  rehgion,*  and  'in  the  con- 
fession of  the  same  Christian  faith, 
and  the  doctrine  6f  the  sacraments' 
— to  do  this  is  to  introduce  matter 
of  religious  controversy  into  a  ques- 
tion which  requires  the  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  every  such  topic. 

Perhaps  the  controversial  element 
will  be  most  effectually  avoided  i^ 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
that  pruiciple  be  adopted  which  the 
English  iM^ter  of  the  Rolls  very 
clearly  expounded  last  January,  in 
a  suit  concerning  the  religion  of  a 
minor.t  'The  future  salvation  of 
the  child,'  said  Sir  John  Romilly, 
'  does  not  depend,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  upon  the  faith  which 
it  entertains  being  either  Roman 
CathoKc  or  Protesta.nt.'  In  a  simi- 
larly impartial  spirit  the  question  of 
the  endowments  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Ireland  onght  to  be  de- 
cided, apart  from  any  controversial 
bias  for  or  against  tiie  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  He  who  approaches 
the  subject  with  this  truly  Hberal 
spirit  must,  of  course,  if  his  own  re- 
l^ous  convictions  be  strong,  exer- 
cise a  proportionate  degree  of  self- 
restraint,  but  he  will  be  enabled 
thereby  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
historical  and  statistical  merits  of 
the  matters  under  consideration. 

The  question  itself  is  very  gene- 
rally stated  as  if  it  were  one  affect- 
ing the  '  Irish  Church.'  *  Irish 
Church  Reform,'  'AboHtion  of  the 
endowments  of  the  Irish  Church,' 
and  similar  phrases,  are  familiar  to 
everybody.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  such  are  merely  phrases, 
'  vox  et  prflBterea  nihil.'  The  Irish 
Church,  correctiy  speaking,  never 
held  the  reformed  doctrines.  Nor 
was  the  Anglican  Church,  which,  in 
pre-Ref(HTnation  times,  the  English 


*  The  first  ofihe  Irish  Canons  of  1634. 

t  Austin  V.  Austin.    Judgment  pronoiinced  in  the  BoUs  Conrt,  London,  on  Wednesday, 
18, 1865. 
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mamtained    ^tliin    tke    pale,    am 
'  Irisk  Chiiieh '  in  the  trae  sense  of 
that  term.     Irislimen  as  snoK,   in 
BomanCSatlrolic  times,  were  atone 
period  expressly  declared  ineligible 
to  hold  bcoiefioeB  or  any  otlier  office 
wbatevw  in  Ireland.     It  was  acta- 
ally  CQHunanded,  in  the  reign  of  a 
Boman  Gadiolic  monarch,  Edward 
ni.,  that  all  his  Irish  servants  6r 
mmisters  who  had  benefices  or  pos- 
seBaoDB  in  Ireland,   or  who  were 
married  to  Irish  women,  should  be 
tamed  out  of  office,  and  replaced 
by  Wngh'sbnien,   or  Irishmen  pos- 
sessed oi  property   in    England.* 
The  lendences  c^  Boman  Catholic 
bishops  were  but  border  camps  to 
repel  the  Irish  ;  and  documents  are 
still  on   record   which    treat  *  de 
castris  Archiepiscopi    Dubhniensis 
repanyddis,'  t  and  in  which  Edward 
ni.  threatens    to   ieike  the  arch- 
bishop's castles  into  his  own  hands 
if  has  Grace  should  delay  to  fortify 
them.  It  waa  proclaimed  by  the  same 
long,  in  1359,  that  no  arc^bi^iop, 
biAop,  abbc^,   prior,  or  other  per- 
son  of  ioyalty  should  admit  a  mere 
Irishman  to  any  Irish  canomry  or 
ecdesiaBtical   benefice   whatsoever, 
inter  Anglioos  situatum.  X     During 
the  reign  of    Henry  Y.,   another 
RoBun  Catholic  monarch,   it  was 
made  a  matter  of  complaint  against 
an  archbishop   of  Cashel  that  he 
gsfe  all  his  livings  to  Irishmen. 
'Hiig  feeling  of  hostility  to  men  of 
Iiiiii  birth  extended  to  Irishmen 
who  went  to  England  for  educa- 
tion, as  is  proved  by  the  statutes  § 
enacted  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.,  in 
compliaace  with  a  petition  from  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  pray- 
ing that  Irishmen,  excepting  they 
vera  'graduates,  or  had  lands  or 
benefices  in  England,  or  were  mar- 


ried to  Engtisfa  w<mien,  and  were  of 
good    fame    aaid    conversation,   or 
should  put  in  smreties  before  the 
Chancellors  <yi  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridgefor  their  good  behaviourwhile 
they    continued    there,   should   be 
banished  the  universities  and  realm 
by  a  certain  day,  and  if  they  de- 
parted not  by  it,  should  be  appre- 
hended, imprisoned,  and  proceeded 
against  as  rebels.*   The  name  *  Irish 
Church,'  as  applied  to  an  AngHean 
communion  in  which  Irishmen  could 
not  hold  office  even  in  Boman  Ca- 
thoHc  days,  is  therefore  clearly  a 
misnomer.     And  although  Henry 
YIII.  and  his  parliament  gave  to 
the  reformed  Anglican  communion 
the  title  of '  the  whole  Irish  Church,' 
of  which  he  himself  was  '  the  only 
Supreme  Head  on  earth,'  yet  there- 
by ttie  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
was  no  more  constituted  •  the  Irish 
CSntrch '  than  Hke  same  Henry  was 
oonstLtuted  King  of  France  faythe  sta- 
tute setting  forth,  in  two  languages, 
his  Mtyle  as  monarch  of  that  country, 
and  which  made  it  high  treason  to 
diBpiive  his  Majesty  or  his  succes- 
sors of  that  or  any  other  of  his  or 
their  titles.     And  just  as  Henry  was 
titular  king  of  France,  so  was  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  nothing 
but  the  titular  Church  of  Ireland  for 
many  years  after  Henry  was  gathered 
to  his  wives. 

The  nominal  character  of  the 
so-oalled  ^ Irish  Church'  in  the 
Reformation  tames  may  be  traced 
in  the  few  ecclesiastical  records 
which  have  been  preserved.  In 
1 59 1 — that  is,  in  33  years  after  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth — the  diocese 
of  Kildare  was  visited  by  her  com- 
missioners, who  found,  out  of  a 
total  of  fifty  benefices,  11  that  four 
were  vacant,  and  in  the  bishop's 
possession,  while  twenty-two  were 


*  Rot  Clang.  15  £dv.  in.  p.  s,  m.  2%.    Liber  Mwterum,  toI.  i.  paK  \v.  page  15. 

t  Ub.  Mun,  Tol.  i.  put  IT.  page  14. 

X  lA.  Mwm.  vol.  i.  partiv.  page  21. 

i  Lib,  Mun.  toL  i  part  iv.  (Piynne's  Collections),  page  -  4. 

L  MS.,T.C.D.,E.  3,  14. 
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usurped  by  laymen.  The  remaining 
twenty-four  benefices  were  enjoyed 
by  twenty-two  incumbents,  of  whom 
one,itwasnoted,  *comoratin  Anglia/ 
and  twelve  were  pluralists,  who 
held  livings  in  other  dioceses.  Of 
the  twelve  pluralists,  one  was 
Bichard  Meredyth,  Bishop  of  Leigh- 
lin,  and  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  another  was  William 
Pilsworth,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  Twenty-four  years  later, 
there  appeared|in  the  same  diocese  * 
ten  pluralists  ;  and  among  eight 
lay  incumbente  of  benefices  were 
four  youthful  dignitaries — ^namely, 
Bichard  Ashpole,  who  was  Preben- 
dary of  BaUisonon  at  1 1  years  of 
age ;  James  Aylmer,  Prebendary  of 
Donaday,  aged  17  or  18;  Griflin 
Tancred,  who  at  12  years  old  was 
Second  Canon ;  and  Edward  Pils- 
worth, Third  Canon  of  Kildare,  who 
is  noted  as  'a  boye — j^  byshop's  son.' 
In  1633,  the  benefices  of  Kildare, 
consisting  of  sixty-nine  parishes, 
were  held  by  thiriy-six  incumbents, 
of  whom  twelve  were  absent,  two 
were  sick,  two  were  youths  in  Trinity 
College,  and  nine  were  pluraHsts.f 
In  1864,  just  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  Papal  Supremacy  by  Henry 
Vni.,  these  same  sixty-nine  parishes 
of  Kildare  were  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment J  as  forming  forty  benefices, 
under  an  equal  number  of  incum- 
bents, of  whom  ten  are  noted  as 
non-resident.  The  Cathedral  Church 
of  Kildare,  described  in  161 5  as 
'nunc  admodum  ruinosa,'  has  be- 
come a  decent  parish  church,  and 
all  traces  o^  the  Cathedral  Close,  the 
'  domus  stramineas  pro  singulis  dig- 
nitariis  et  prebendariis,'  have  disap- 
peared. No  statistics  exist  of  the 
population  of  the  respective  parishes 
in  ancient  times ;  but  according  to 


the  last  census  there  were  in  Kil 
dare  diocese, §  in  1861,  1 2,491 
members  of  the  Established  Church 
84,590  Roman  Catholics,  and  i,28< 
Dissenters.  Of  the  forty  benefice! 
of  Kildare,  twenty,  or  one-half  th< 
entire  number,  have  a  church  popu 
lation  varying  from  7  to  157  fo] 
each  benefice.  Yet  these  twenty 
benefices,  which  are  made  up  o 
thirty-six  parishes,  and  contain  01 
an  average  only  74  Anglicans  anc 
5  Dissenters  to  each  benefice,  hav< 
an  average  population  of  1,254  ^^ 
manCathoHcs.  It  must  be  admitted 
if  numbers  be  any  test,  that  in  Kil- 
dare  the  Irish  Church,  or  the  Churcl 
of  Irishmen,  is  not  that  branch  o: 
the  United  Church  of  England  anc 
Ireland  which  is  established  anc 
endowed. 

The  diocese  of  Dublin,  however, 
would  probably  be  chosen  by  advo- 
cates of  the  Irish  Establishment  as 
affording  a  more  favourable  view  oi 
the  progress  of  the  AngHcan  Church 
than  that  which  Kildare  exhibits. 
In  Dublin,  AngKcan  power  was  do- 
minant, and  there,  if  anywhere,  the 
Anglican  Church,  backed  up  as  ii 
was  with  all  the  power  of  the  State 
ought  to  have  made  good  use  of  hei 
endowments.      Lancelot  Bulkeley 
an  Oxford  man,  was  six  years  arch* 
deacon  of  Dublin  before  he  became 
archbishop  of  that  diocese  ;  and  ic 
1630,   having    been    eleven    yean 
archbishop,  he  wrote  for  the  use  o: 
the  Government  a  document,  stil 
in  existence,  entitled,  *  The  State  oi 
most  of  the  Parishes  and  Churches 
in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin.'  As  archi 
deacon  and  archbishop  he  may  bi 
presumed  to  have  been  favourabli 
to  the  Establishment,  and  to  havi 
had  the  best  opportunities  for  aol 
quiring    information    of  the  kinj 
supplied  in  that  return.  ||      Yet  h 


*  MS.,  Probate  Court,  Dublin,  SmoI  Visitation  Book  0/16x5. 

t  MS.,  T.C.D.,  E.  3,  14.    SeffcU  Vititation  Returns  of  1633. 

\  Parliamentary  Paper ^  1864,  No.  267,  page  36.     Captain  Siacpoole's  Returns. 

§  Census  of  Ireland  for  1861,  part  iv.  page  30.    Dublin :  Alexander  Thorn. 
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1630,  ninety-tliree  years  after  Heniy 
abolished  Papal  Supremacy,  Arch- 
bishop Bulkeley  cotdd  not  find  ten 
parishes  in  his  diocese  with  a  po- 
pulation of  TOO  Protestants.  He 
mentions  117  benefices,  besides 
many  impropriate  or  waste  parishes. 
Thirty-one  of  these  benefices  con- 
tain no  Protestant  inhabitant, 
twenty  have  less  than  10,  twelve 
hare  10  but  not  20  Protestants, 
ten  have  between  20  and  40,  six 
have  between  40  and  80,  and 
only  eight  benefices  have  a  Pro- 
testant population  of  100  or  up- 
wards. Of  the  remaining  benefices, 
ten  have  the  remark  appended  to 
them — 'Most  of  the  parishioners  are 
recusants  ; '  or,  *  Few  Protestants 
in  this  parish ; '  and  nineteen  have 
no  remark  whatever,  and  probably 
had  neither  church  nor  congrega- 
tion. Some  of  Archbishop  Bulke- 
ley*s  observations  about  different 
parishes  are  suggestive.  Thus  at 
Cloghran,  near  Swords,  *  None  come 
to  church  save  Mr.  Maurice  Smyth 
and  his  family,  when  they  reside 
there.'  The  vicar  of  Donabate  is 
Mr.  John  Mooney,  'whose  wife  is 
(as  he  himself  hath  certified  under 
his  hand)  as  rancke  and  violent  a 
recusant  as  any  in  Christendome.' 
The  vicar  of  Lucan  also  has  a  '  re- 
cusant' wife.  In  Killossery,  'all 
the  parishioners,  except  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  his  Mat"  solicitor,  and  his 
family,  are  recusants ;  '  and  in 
Luske,  'none  come  to  church  ex- 
cept the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  his 
family,  and  a  fewe  more.'  In  Cot- 
landstown,  the  parson  'reads  prayers 
unto  S'  Thomas  Hibbotts  '  (the  im- 
propriator) *  when  he  is  there.'  None 
frequent  Dalky  church  but  the 
*  curate's  family,  saveinge  that  in 
fishinge  iyme  there  are  many  Eng- 
lish and  Scotts  that  come  to  mom- 
inge  and  eveninge  prayers.'  In 
Dromkey  and  Castiemac Adam  'there 
eomes  not  any  to  church  there,  save- 
inge the  rector's  owne  family.'  In 
Donomore  6  Maly  one  gentleman 
s^oms  to  have  had  the  singular  privi- 


lege of  no  less  than  three  spiritual 
pastors,  for  there  are  two  preben- 
daries and  one  vicar,  while  '  all  the 
parishioners  except  Mr.  Charles 
Ballentine  are  recusants.'  At  this 
time,  1630,  the  AngUcan  clergy  in 
Dublin  diocese  were  55  in  number, 
and  the  Boman  CathoHc  priests 
were  probably  much  more  nume- 
rous, although  only  37  are  men- 
tioned by  name.  For  it  is  frequently 
stated  at  different  parishes  that  the 
priest's  name  is  unknown,  and  that 
the  gentry  in  other  parishes  keep  a 
chaplain,  or '  Masse  Prieste,'  in  their 
houses.  The  regular  clergy  also 
were  numerous,  as  the  vicar  of  Bray 
certifies  to  having  seen  '  swarmes  of 
fi&iers  in  those  parts.'  In  1864,  the 
total  number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  was 
202,  while  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergymen,  including  regulars,  were 
275. 

Upon  comparing  the  parochial 
returns  of  Dublin  diocese  for  the 
year  1630  with  the  census  returns 
of  1861,  it  appears  that  only  four 
(viz.  Monmehonock,  Grangenosol- 
van,  Killeigh,  and  Confie)  of  the 
thirty-one  parishes  named  by  Arch- 
bishop Bulkeley  as  having  no  Pro- 
testant inhabitant  in  1630,  are  in 
precisely  the  same  predicament 
now ;  while  in  seven  parishes  (viz. 
Grarristown  and  Palmerstown,  Bal- 
dongan,  Newcastle  near  Lyons,  Tas- 
sagart,  Kilmactalway,  Cloghran- 
hidert,  and  Bealan)  there  has  been 
a  trifling  increase  of  fix)m  i  to  10 
Anglicans  per  parish.  Seventy-one 
benefices  have  had  a  considerable 
increase  of  Protestant  inhabitants, 
and  six  parishes  (namely,  S.  John's, 
S.  Werburgh's,  Westpelstown,  Pin- 
glas,  Yago,  and  Ouske)  have  de- 
creased. In  S.  John's,  '  most  of  the 
parishioners  were  Protestants*  in 
1630;  whereas  in  1861  that  parish 
contained  2,617  Boman  Catholics, 
20  Dissenters,  and  but  406  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church. 
S.  Werburgh's,  the  parish  in  which 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  is  situated,  is 
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thus  noted  by  Archbifihop  Bolke- 
ley:^—*  There  are  239  ho-wBehoulderg 
in  that  p'ishe,  all  protestants  except 
28  pi^isthowseholders;'  whereas  in 
1 86 1  there  were  692  AngHcanBy  85 
Dissenters,  and  2,399  ^^luui  Ca- 
tholics. If  each  '  howsehonlder ' 
was  the  head  of  a  faanily,  the  dimi- 
nntion  of  the  Protestaats  has  be^i 
very  great.  In  all  the  parishes/ 
however,  the  Protestants  have  de- 
creased, relatively  to  Roman  Ca- 
thoKcs,  very  considerably  since 
1630.  In  1 86 1,  twenty-eight  bene- 
fices, containing  forty-nine  perishes, 
were  fonnd  to  have  an  average  po- 
pnlttfcion  for  each  benefice  of  85 
Anglicans,  10  Dissenters,  and  1,289 
Boman  Catholics.  And  the  toted 
population  of  the  diocese  in  1861 
was  as  fallows :  Established  Church 
100,267,  Dissenters  16,146,  and  Bow- 
man Catholics  396,916. 

But  the  population  of  the  parishes 
in  Dublin  (fiocese  has  undei^one 
considerable  alteration  in  aziother 
respect  since  Archbishop  Bulkeley's 
time.  In  1630,  very  many  of  the 
gentry  were  Boman  Catholics,  and 
many  country  squires  of  good  de- 
gree harboured  priests  and  Mars. 
At  Swords,  fcH*  instance,  the  gentle- 
folk were  chie%  Boman  CathoHc, 
for  '  the  church,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  gent'  of  that  p'ishe  who  are  re- 
cusants, is  latly  fallen  fiat  to  the 
gronnd^'  aaid  in  the  same  place  the 
gentiy  sent  their  sosks  to  '  one  Doyle, 
a  Masse  Prieste,  who  keepes  schoole 
in  the  towne.'  At  Howth  mass  was 
said  in  the  house  of  '  W^  Bichard 
S*^  Lawrence/  and  at  Westpelstown 
in  '  the  howse  of  the  Lady  Dowager 
of  Howth/  InBaldoyle'M^Thomas 
PitssymoDS  of  the  Grange,'  the  im- 
propriator, received  on  Sundays  the 
priests  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  in  order  to 
celebrate  B<unan  Catholic  worship ; 
while  in  Malahide  the  house  of '  i&J^ 
Talbott  of  Mallahyde  '  was  open  for 
the  same  purpose.    Mass  was  said 


in  Bahrothery  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  at  Pmglas  in  the  maxisions 
of  ^  S''  Christq»her  Pluncket,  knight. 
Bob*  Bamewall  of  Dunlwoe,  esq., 
BJenrie  Sedgrave  of  the  little  Ca- 
braghy  gent^'  and  others.  In  Tipper 
E^evi%  according  to  Archbiediop 
Bulkeley,  '  S'  Bob*  Oglethorpe,  K*, 
and  Alexander  Eustace  of  Dowdis- 
towne  are  great  Abettors  and  main- 
tainers  of  Priests.'  At  Bray,  it  is 
said,  'every  gent'  thereabout  hath 
a  prist  or  a  ffirier  for  theire  domes- 
tieke  chs^len;'  and  among  the  main- 
tainers  of  priests  are  mentioned 
'  Theobald  Walsh  of  Carrickmines, 
M^.  Bob*  Bamewall  of  Shajikhill, 
and  William  Wolverston  of  StiUor- 
gau,  Esq.'  It  would  thus  appear 
tiiat  the  higher  classes  in  those 
days,  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  at  present,  professed  die  Bo- 
man Ca^ohc  faith,  and  were  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
file  Beformation  among  the  lower 
class  of  inhabitants.  This  inference 
is  siipp<»rted  by  the  testimony  of 
another  prelate.  Bishop  Bam,  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin,  who,  in  1612, 
wrote  as  foUows:*^ — 'As  for  the 
gentlemen  and  most  of  the  richer 
sort,  I  have  alwaies  found  them 
very  obstinate ;  wch  hath  proceeded 
from  the  priests  resorting  xmto  ther 
houses  and  company,  and  continuall 
hammering  upon  ther  superstitious 
anvell.'  The  same  bishop  represents 
'  the  poorer  sort '  as  excusing  them- 
selves from  becoming  Protestant  by 
the  plea  ('wch  I  laiow,'  says  hi 
lordship,  '  to  be  true  m  some')  '  that 
if  they  shuld  be  of  our  religion,  no 
popi^  marchant  wold  employ  them 
being  sailors  ; — ^no  popish  Iwidlord 
wold  lett  them  any  lands  being  hus- 
bandmen, nor  sett  them  houses  in 
tenantry  being  artificers,  and  there- 
fore they  must  either  starve  or  doe 
as  they  doe.'  In  1865,  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  merchants  aud 
employers  of  labour,  it  is  indisput- 
able that  the  majority  ^  Irish  land- 


*  HSS.,  Couzt  of  PtoUte,  Henrietta  Street,  Publin. 
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lords,  'of  persons  of  rank  and  title, 
of  persons  of  independent  means 
and  of  those  conventionally  known 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  *  are  mem« 
bers  of  the  Bstablished  Church. 

The  great  proportion- of  Roman 
Catholics  among  the  gentry  as  well 
as  the  peasantry  of  C*eland  before 
the  year  1641  will  surprise  no  one 
who  considers  that  of  the  thirty 
bishox)S  who  occupied  Irish  sees  in 
1537  (the  year  when  Henry  estab- 
lished regal  supremacy)  only  nine 
are  e^en  asserted  to  have  been 
fibvonrable  to  the  Reformation.  Of 
these  nine  it  may  be  said  that  only 
five — ^namely,  the  bishops  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Meath,  Leighlin,  and  Cork 
— ^were  at  all  sincere  in  their  profes- 
sions. The  other  four  were  probably 
of  the  same  stamp  as  Devereux, 
Bi£^p  of  Ferns,  a  great  plunderer 
of  church  property ;  or  Bodkyn,  who, 
having  been  consecrated  bishop  of 
Eilmacduagh  in  1 534,  at  MarseHles, 
received  from.  Henry  in  1537 'the 
archbishopric  of  Tuam,  and  held 
both  sees  under  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  without  the 
slightest  uneasiness  of  conscience. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in 
spite  of  the  abolition  of  Papal  Supre- 
macy, no  less  than  twenty-three 
bishops  were  nominated  by  the 
Pope,  and  succeeded  to  Irish  sees 
sabsequently  to  1537,  exclusively  of 
five  other  prelates  appointed  by 
Papal  influence  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  and  without  reckoning  those 
bishops  of  whose  appointment  no- 
thing is  recorded,  but  who  were 
chiefly  Friars.  If  the  year  1537  be 
taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland,  it  will  be 
found  that  ten  dioceses  were  ruled 
by  Papal  bishops  for  periods  varying 
firom  forty-six  to  smy-nine  years 
from  tiiat  date,  and  that  nine  other 
were  similarly  under  the 


gnidanceof  Papalbishops  for  periods 
of  from  fourteen  to  thirty-one  yean. 
.Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
wonderftil  that  in  1630  so  many  of 
the  gentry  were  recusants,  and  that 
in  the  Insh  parliament  which  pre- 
ceded the  wars  of  1641  a  decided 
majority  t  of  its  members  were  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

It  may  readily  be  conceded  that 
the  clergymen  appointed  by  prelates 
whose  attitude  towards  the  Refor- 
mation was  almost  always  dubious, 
and  in  so  many  instances  actually 
hostile,  made  small  exertions  to 
promote  Protestantism.  And  good 
Bishop  Bedell  is  no  doubt  to  be 
believed  when  he  states  J  that  the 
Irish  were  almost  totally  neglected 
by   the  Anglican    ministers,    who 

*  scarce  considered  them  [the  Irish] 
a  part  of  their  charge,  but  left  them . 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  own 
priests,  without  taking  any  other 
care  of  them  but  the  making  them 
pay  their  tithes.'  It  may  alSo  be 
true  that  the  laws  against  recusants 
were  suffered  before  1641  to  be  a 
dead  letter  for  the  most  part ;  for  it 
was  not  always  in  the  power,  and 
seldom  was  it  the  desire,  of  the  Irish 
Government  toexecute  them  strictly. 
Yet  James  I.  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  seems  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  stir  up  the  Anglican 
clergy  to  active  enforcement  of 
penal  measures  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1612,  the  Bishop 
(Ram)  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  in  his 
reply  §  to  certain  enquiries  directed 
by  the  king,  asserts  that  he  had 
previously  complied  with  the  advice 
of  ^  some  in  authority,'  and  carried 
himself  'in  all  mild  and  gentle 
manner,'  referring  '  the  severity  of 
correction  unto  the  jndges  of  this 
land  in  their  circuits,'  and  that  he 

*  never  (till  of  late)  proceeded  to  the 
excommunication  of  any  for  matter  of 


*  Rendu  oflriah  Census  0/ 186 1,  by  Bey.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.    London :  Bivingtons,  1864. 

t  Liber  Mttnemm  Publicorum  Hibemi^By  vol.  L  page  59. 

X  Bomet's  lAft  of  Bedell,  page  156 ;  English  Glassies  Edition. 
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religion. '  The  docninent  from  which 
these  quotations  aremade  happens  to 
be  defectiye  in  that  portion  where 
the  bishop  describes  the  course  he 
adopted  'since  the  times  that  his 
Mat^  signified  his  expresse  pleasore 
that  the  censures  of  the  chnrch 
shnld  be  by  ns  [the  bishops]  prac- 
tised against  recnsants.'  Butenongh 
remains  to  show  that  Bishop  Bim, 
when  his  '  mild  manner  '  billed  to 
cause  recusants  *  to  repair  nnto  ther 
parish  chnrch  on  daies '  prescribed 
bj  law,  adopted  stronger  remedies 
which  required  theaid  of  the  sheriff. 
The  culprits  in  that  officer's  custody 
'  I  caused,'  says  the  bishop,  '  to  be 
brought  before  me,  hoping  then 
that  my  p'suasion  and  reasons, 
together  with  ther  apparent  and 
p'sent  danger,  would  make  them 
relent.  Myself  pVailing  nothing 
with  them,  I  entrated  ther  landlord, 
S'  Henry  WaDop,  to  try  what  he 
cold  doe  wth  them,  but  all  in  vaine. 
This  done,  I  singled  them  out  one 
by  one,  and  offered  each  of  them 
this  fiskvour,  to  give  them  any  reason- 
able time  to  bethink  themselves, 
upon  these  conditions : — ^First,  that 
they  wold  repair  to  ther  curat's  house 
twist  or  thnist  a  week  and  heare  our 
service  privately  in  his  chamber  read 
unto  them.  Next,  that  they  wold 
putt  me  in  good  security  for  the  de- 
livery of  ther  bodies  unto  the  sheriff, 
at  the  end  of  the  time  to  be  granted, 
if  they  conformed  not  themselves. 
But  theyiumped  all  in  one  answere 
as  if  they  had  knowen  beforehand 
what  offer  I  wold  tender  unto  them, 
and  had  bene  catechised  by  some 
priest  what  answere  to  mak,  viz. : 
that  they  were  resolved  to  live  and 
dy  in  that  religion,  and  that  they 
knew  that  they  must  be  empri- 
soned  at  the  leugh  [«c],  and  there- 
fore (said  they)  as  good  now  as 
hereafter.' 

Bishop  Biim  ^Euled  to  convert  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Wexford,  but 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  consider- 
able estate  in  that  county,  which  his 


descendants  still  enjoy.  The  present 
representative  of  ihe  Bam  fiimily 
has  recently  become  a  Boman  Ca- 
tholic, and  probably  would  relish, 
as  little  as  the  Wexford  men  of  old, 
his  ancestor's  remedies  for  obstinate 
Bomanism — ^the  sheriff's  prison  and 
the  curate's  service.  But  the  con- 
fiscations which  followed  the  trou- 
bles of  1 641  and  1688,  and  the 
penal  l^isUition  which  contravened 
the  Glamorgan  and  Limerick  trea- 
ties, proved  more  effective  than  the 
persuasions  and  reasonings  of 
bishops  and  curates.  The  laws 
which  made  it  ahnost  an  impossi- 
bility for  a  Bomanist  to  retain  an 
acre  of  property,  succeeded  in  con- 
verting, to  at  least  a  nominal  Pro- 
testantism, the  landlords  of  Ireland. 
The  relaxation  of  those  penal  laws, 
their  gradual  abrogation,  and  finally 
the  Lacumbered  Estates  Act,  have 
resulted  in  making  them  Boman 
Catholic  again  to  a  certain  extent. 
Forty-two  per  cent,  of  Irish  landed 
proprietors  were  returned  as  Boman 
Ca^ohc  by  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners of  1 86 1. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  penal 
laws,  the  Irish  people  managed  to 
preserve  their  numerical  superio- 
rity over  the  Anglicans,  and  to 
maintain  their  ancient  church  in 
close  communion  with  Borne,  from 
whence,  as  S.  Patrick  was  there 
conl^ecrated  a  bishop,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  derived.  The  Be- 
formation,  no  doubt,  deprived  them 
of  their  ancient  endowments,  and 
for  some  years  caused  irregularities 
in  the  succession  of  their  bishops, 
who  were  compelled  for  a  time  to 
receive  consecration  in  Italy  or 
Spain.  But  the  life  of  a  church 
does  not  consist  in  lands  or  tithes  ; 
and  as  it  was  no  new  thing  in  the 
Irish  Church  to  admit  prelates  of 
foreign  consecration,  the  continuous 
descent  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  front 
S.  Patrick  was  not  much  affected. 
Indeed,  anciently,  Irish  bishops 
were,  during  a  considerable  period, 
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habitually  consecrated  in  England ;  * 
and  in  pre-Reformation  times,  nine- 
teen archbishops  and  eleven  bishops 
of  the  Irish  Church,  including  the 
first  bishops  of  Dublin,  of  Leighlin, 
and  of  Waterford,  were  consecrated 
in  Italy.  The  Irish  people  did  more 
than  support  their  own  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  for  they  supported 
the  Anglican  also.  Bishop  Ram, 
in  1612,  says  of  *the  poorer  sort' 
of  Irishmen,  that  they  'groaned 
under  the  burthen  of  the  many  - 
priests  in  respect  of  the  double 
tithes  and  offerings,  the  one  paid 
by  them  unto  us,  and  the  other 
unto  tbem.'  Archbishop  Bulkeley, 
in  1630,  states  that  in  S.  Bride's 
parish,  in  Dublin  city,  the  *  Masse 
Prieste '  had  VIII*  per  annum  out 
of  every  recusant's  house,  and  pro- 
bably some  similar  arrangement 
prevailed  in  other  parishes.  No 
doubt  the  incomes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  small  and  pre- 
carious for  many  years,  but  yet 
they  did  not,  through  poverty, 
abandon  their  charge.  Until  the 
year  1834,  the  Roman  Catholics  not 
only  paid  tithes  directly  to  the 
Anglican  clergy,  but  contributed  in 


great  part  towards  the  erection  of 
Anglican  churches  and  the  purchase 
of  requisites  for  Anglican  worship. 
It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  before  1834  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  could  be  rich. 

At  present  the  entire  f  of  the 
ecclesiastical  endowments  of  Ire- 
land are  enjoyed  by  the  Anglican 
population  ;  and  although  tithes  are 
no  longer  collected  from  the  pea- 
santry or  tenant  farmers,  yet  they 
are  charged  upon  the  land  and  paid 
through  the  medium  of  proprietors, 
forty-two  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  ascendancy 
and  supremacy  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  is  still  maintained.  Parlia- 
ment has,  it.  is  true,  acknowledged 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  asy- 
lums, barracks,  prisons,  poor-houses, 
and  reformatories,  but  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  priests  have  as  yet  no 
legal  status  as  parochial  clergymen ; 
and  while  the  Anglican  deans  of 
such  benefices  as  Kilfenora  with  30, 
EmlyJ  with  31,  Elphin  with  37, 
Kilmacduagh  with  72,  or  Ardagh 
with  149  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  enjoy  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  rent-charge,  Roman  Ca- 


«  *  The  castom  of  the  Irish  bishops  resorting  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  for 
eoDflecnition'  ceased  at  this  period,  1162. — Cotton's  FasH  Eco,  Hiber,  toI  ii.  page  10. 

t  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  gross  reveniie  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
(indading  bishoprics,  dignities,  and  livings),  whether  derived  from  lands,  rent-charge,  or 
any  other  source,  is  |tated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  be  586,428/.  8«.  id. 
yearly.  This  sum  is  a  little  more  than  is.  per  head  of  the  total  population  of  Ireland 
(vhidtL  amounts  to  5,798,967  persons),  but  exceeds  1  js.  %d.  per  head  of  the  Anglican 
population,  which  is  only  678,473,  according  to  the  revised  summary  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners. A  portion  of  these  revenues  is  devoted  to  repairing  and  buildinff  churches, 
paying  clerks  and  sextons,  and  purchasing  requisites  for  divine  service.  Another  portion 
belongs  to  the  bishops,  twelve  of  whom  receive  a  net  annual  income  of  55,110/.  %8.  gd.^  or 
an  average  of  4,592/.  to  each  prelate,  being  at  the  rate  of  36/.  9^.  iid.  for  the  episcopal 
superrinon  of  each  benefice,  or  is,  yd,  for  the  episcopal  care  of  each  Anglican  in  Ireland. 
The  remaining  portion  of  these  revenues — ^namely,  506,368/. — belongs  to  the  beneficed 
deigymen,  and,  if  divided  among  the  1,510  benefices  in  Ireland,  woiM  give  to  each  in- 
cumbent 335/.  a  year;  or,  if  divided  among  the  incumbents  and  curates,  would  give  to 
each  of  2,172  clergymen  an  average  income  of  more  than  230/.  per  annum.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  gross  income  of  586,428/.  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  bishops' 
palaees,  and  glebe-houses,  nor  the  amouht  of  the  various  stipends  paid  to  the  Anglican 
deisy  for  ministering  to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  public  and  charitable 
insdtntions,  such  as  asylums,  prisons,  and  workhouses. 

t  The  income  of  Emly  deanery  is  but  nominal.  The  value  of  Kilfenora  deanery  is 
547/.  Its.  td.\  of  Elphin,  435/.  os.  %d.\  of  Kilmacduagh,  452/.  i%8.  id.;  of  Ardagh, 
593/.  9«.  3</.  per  annum. 
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iholic  dignitaries  of  all  kindfi,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  labours, 
learning,  or  loyalty,  are  devoid  of 
every  title  and  every  emolument 
which  the  Government  caoi  with- 
hold. The  Irish  people  are  now 
endeavoTxruig  to  alter,  through 
parliament,  this  state  of  things,  and 
they  ask  that  the  Anglican  clergy 
shall  be  deprived  of  &eir  ascend- 
ancy and  titular  supremacy  in 
Ireland,  and  maintained  by  other 
fimds  than  the  ancient  endowments, 
which  they  seek  to  have  applied, 
not  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  but  to  educational  or 
other  purposes  of  general,  not  sec- 
tarian, utility.  As  well  as  can  be 
discovered  from  their  published 
statements,  they  seem  to  propose 
that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  pay  the  clergy  of  the  United 
Church  out  of  the  general  revenues 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
such  demands  to  be,  in  themselves, 
contrary  to  right  reason,  or  to  point 
out  any  injury  which  would  neces- 
sarily be&Jl  either  religion  or  the 
State  in  consequence  of  removing 
the  titular  aiscendancy  of  the  An- 
glican clergy  in  Ireland*  and  re- 
arranging their  remuneration  upon 
a  congregational  instead  of  a  paro- 
chial basis.  It  is  absurdly  objected* 
that  the  English  parochial  system 
is  so  nearly  identical  with  the  Irish, 
that  both  must  stand  or  ML  to- 
gether, and  the  number  of  benefices 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
average  population  less  than  200, 
is,  with  ridiculous  effrontery,  al- 
leged to  parallel  the  case  of  the 
Ii^ah  b^iefices  which  have  an  Angii- 
ean  population  of  a  similarly  smaH 
number,  but  which  have,  besides — 
what  is  dishonestly  ignored  in  the 


comparison — a  Roman  Catholic  po- 
pulation of  more  than  1,000  in 
each  benefice.  It  is  also  insinuated 
that  a  revolution  wiU  follow  upon 
any  ftirther  change ;  as  i£^  forsooth, 
it  would  make  any  real  difference 
to  the  country  that  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop,  rector,  or  dean  should 
have  in  L^eland  a  legal  right  to  the 
title  of  his  office,  and  that  landlords 
should  remit  tithe  rent-charge  to 
Her  Majesty's  collectors  instead  of 
to  clerical  incumbents.  Again, 
^  it  is  essentiar  (so  it  is  gravely 
argued t)  'to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Church,  in  Ireland  that  the 
parochial  system  should  be  pre- 
served in  all  its  integrity.*  It  is 
notorious,  however,  that  'the  pa- 
rochial system  in  all  its  integrity ' 
has  long  ago  departed  from  Ireland. 
What  parochiflJ  system  can  exist, 
for  instance,  in  those  199  Irish 
parishes  X  where  there  is  not  a 
single  inhabitant  professing  Angli- 
canism; or  in  those  575  parishes 
where  Roman  Catholics  are  nume- 
rous enough,  but  where  the  Church 
population,  including  parsons,  parish, 
clerks,  seztons,  and  their  families, 
varies  from  one  to  twenty  Anghs- 
cans?  *The  parochial  system  in 
all  its  integrity '  ceased  in  such 
parishes  when  the  churches  were 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
when  the  tithes  were  appropriated 
by  the  State  to  the  use  of  the 
.^oiglican  Churcli^in  other  localities. 
But  Lord  Primate  Beresford,  who, 
^  in  a  social  point  of  view,'  §  vakies 
highly  'the  importance  of  having 
a  large  body  of  educated  gentlemen, 
such  as  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,.  Bi»read  over  the  iace  of  a 
oountrj  so  divested  as  Irdtosad  is 
of  a  resident  gentry,'  Tnain tains 
that  if  any  dinzLuution  were  made  in 


1865. 

t  Fact8  rupwHn^  the  Fntmt  State,  ftc,  page  13. 

t  The  Ceiuus  of  IteUmdfcr^  t86i,  past  iv.  page  36. 

§  A  Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy,  .&c.,  in  1 864,  by  the  Archbisfaap  of  Araugh,  page 
10.    Dublin :  Hodges  &  Smith.    1865. 
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the  imxmies  of  these  ekfrical  squires, 
the  Church  itself  woTild  be  eztia- 
gnished.  He  concedes  that,  as  a 
missionary  ehurch,  the  AngHoan 
ministry  has  no  place  in  Ireland, 
becanse  *'  the  ntunber  of  clergymen 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  S>r  the 
pastoral  care  smd  instmction  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,' 
and  adds,  '  their  incomes  have  been 
pared  down  to  the  lowest  sum  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the 
Church  in  this  country.'  His  Grrace 
is  perhaps  of  more  expensive  habits 
than  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  an- 
cestors, 'the  Irish  bishops  in  for- 
mer time,*  who  had  but  three  milch 
kine  allewed  them,  and  when  one 
was  dry  the  parish  did  change  her 
for  another.'  But  even  if  the  Irish 
Protestants,  who  form  the  richer 
portion  of  the  population,  were  so 
deficient  in  their  duty  as  not  to 
maintain  their  own  pastors,  it  is 
unlikely  that  Government  would 
suffer  the  Anglican  clergy  to  sub- 
side into  poverty.  Eoman  Catholics 
themselves  would  object  to  such  a 
calamity  as  that.  For  it  would  be 
truly  a  calamity  to  Eoman  Catho- 
Ucs  if  the  present  Anglican  minis- 
ters, educated  gentlemen  as  they 
are,  were  replaced  by  a  pauper 
clergy,  of  Httle  education,  depen- 
dent upon  &jiaticism  for  their  sup- 
port, aiid  upon  the  Irish  Church 
Missions,  or  some  equally  ultra- 
Protestant  society,  for  promotion. 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  desire  the 
introduction  of  Exeter  Hall  bishops 
into  Ireland,  and  therefore  do  not 
want  to*  overthrow  the  Anglican 
Church  or  pauperise  its  ministers, 
bat  merely  to  remove  Anglican 
derieai  ascendancy,  and  alter  the 
temporal  arrangements  on  which 
that  ascendancy  is  based. 

For  the  sake  of  true  religion,  as 
well  as  good  government,  the  re- 
moval   of   what    are    called   Irish, 
Church  TemporaHtips  is  much  de- 


sired by  earnest  men  who  would  fidn 
see  i^e  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ii^lond  more  efficient  and  less 
odious  to  ihe  Irish  people.  It 
seems  unjast  and  destructive  of 
the  true  vitality  of  that  Church  in 
Ireland,  that  a  system  should  any 
longer  continue,  under  which,  in 
many  dioceses  one-half,  in  others 
two-thirds,  of  all  the  Anglican 
benefices  have  an  average  popula- 
tion of  only  70  or  80  Protestants, 
and  over  2,000  Soman  Catholics 
per  benefice.  The  diocese  of 
lismore,  for  instance,  contains  44 
benefices  altogether,  of  which  29 
are  composed  of  49  parishes,  and 
are  inhabited  by  1,435  Anglicans, 
123  Dissenters,  and  69,743  Eoman 
Catholics.  In  other  words,  each  of 
these  benefices  has,  on  an  average, 
49  AngHcan,  4  Dissenting,  and 
2,404  Boman  CathoHc  inhabitants. 
The  average  endowment  of  each  of 
those  livings  is  252Z.  199.  gd,  per 
annum.  Cloyne  diocese  has,  in  all, 
80  benefices,  of  which  64  are  made 
up  of  87  parishes,  and  each  of  these 
benefices  has  an  average  population 
of  56  Anglicans,  3  Dissenters,  and 
1,915  Roman  Catholics.  The  ave- 
rage annual  value  of  each  of  these 
Cloyne  livings  is  41  iZ.  13*.  3c?. 
Livings  of  this  description  are  not 
confined  to  the  south  of  Ireland; 
for  even  in  Armagh  diocese  there 
are  22  benefices,  made  up  of  41 
parishes,  containing  on  an  average 
74  Anglicans,  10  Dissenters,  and 
1,611  Roman  Catholics,  and  hav- 
ing an  average  endowment  of 
335?.  118,  lod.  per  annum  per 
benefice.  ISot  to  multiply  details 
of  separate  dioceses,  there  are  in 
the  zz  ^&>cese8  presided  over  by 
the  Areb1:ns}iop  of  Dublin  and  the 
six  Bishops  of  Meath,  Tuam, 
Ossory,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  EjJ- 
laloe,  no  less  than  951  parishes, 
forming  531  benefices,  in  which 
benefices  the  average  Church  popu- 


*  A  Geograpkieal  Description  of  ihe  Kingdom  of  Irdand,  &c.,  '  by  a  Well-wilier  to  the 
PeSfOe  of  both  Kingdoms/  page  29.    London :  1642. 
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lation  is  only  73,  and  the  Dissent- 
ing 5,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  2,257.  The  average  annual  en- 
dowment of  each  of  these  531 
benefices  is  303^.  10^.  \d.  As  the 
number  of  all  Anglican  benefices  in 
It^land  is  1,510,  it  follows  that  in 
more  than  one-third  of  them  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  is  out  of 
all  proportion  *  to  the  work.  The 
reconstruction  in    Ireland  of    the 


United  Church,  upon  an  equitable 
basis  which  would  remove  suck 
glaring  anomalies,  would  be  re- 
ceived as  a  boon  by  aU  those  who 
value  the  machinery  of  the  Church, 
not  as  a  means  for  securing  hier- 
archical rank  and  ascendancy,  but 
as  a  means  for  advancing  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  salvation  of  souls. 


*  The  inequalities  of  the  present  system  in  this  respect  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
table,  which  shows  the  average  work  and  average  pay  of  the  clergy  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  Irish  dioceses  : — 


Number  of 

The  ATenge  OroM 
Yearly  Yalne  of  each 

DIOCESE 

of  AaslicMai  to  eeclx 

each  Diocese 

.Ineumbent  in  the 

■ereral  Dloeeeea,  ex- 

dufiveorileSd^Ae. 

Dromore 

a 

148* 

£ 
351 

Connor    . 

1178 

241 

Clogher  . 

68 

r, 

355 

Armagh  . 

I0£ 

422 

Dublin    . 

"5 

802 

266 

Derry      . 

69 

6n 

509 

Kilmore  . 

SO 

631 

407 

Down 

47 

614 

277 

Baphoe   . 

n 

555 

35a 

Cork        . 

% 

385 

Ardagh   . 

30 

401 

KiUala     . 

14 

337 

Ui 

Waterford 

9 

3*7 

EUdare    . 

40 

3" 

»5» 

Aohonry . 

II 

z8x 

327 

Elphin     . 

1* 

176 

216 

61 

235 

3JI                ' 

Ti^tghHn  . 

t 

X3X 

288 

Killaloe   . 

201 

266 

Tnam      • 

47 

:£ 

JOI 

Clonfert  . 

14 

a83 

Limerick 

49 

177 

308 

Rom 

^7 

"75 

262 

Heath     . 

105 

15s 

% 

Oaaory     . 

54 

153 

Aidf ert  and  Aghadoe 

44 

146 

282 

Cloyne     . 

80 

146 

383 

Cashel      . 

37 

;s 

443 

Ligmore  . 

44 

I64 

Kilmacdaagh  . 

4 

108 

490 

Kmly       . 

»7 

83 

383 

Kilfenora         .... 

4 

62 

415 

Thus  the  average  number  of  Anglicans  to  each  incumbent  seems  to  diminish  gradually 
from  1,482  in  Dromore,  where  Sie  average  is  highest,  to  62  in  Eilfenora,  where  the 
average  is  lowest.  But  the  average  remuneration  of  incumbents  varies  without  the  least 
regard  to  tiie  number  of  Anglicans.  A  Derry  incumbent  has  but  half  the  work,  but 
much  more  than  the  pay,  of  hu  brother  in  Dromore.  And  in  many  dioceses  where  the 
average  work  does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  in  Dromore,  the  average  income 
IS  larger. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

A  MEDUTOR. 


IT  is  the  garden  at  Hnmbermotith 
Grange,  and  nearly  two  years 
fnrtiher  on  in  our  history.  An 
August  sun  now  shines  upon  that 
prospect  of  flat  fields  and  broad 
dykes  which  last  we  beheld  under 
the  November  moon. 

It  is  noon — ^hot  summer's  noon — 
and  a  drowsy  mid-day  silence  broods 
over  farm-yard  and  garden. 

Under  the  great  apple  tree  that 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn  sits 
Gabrielle  Hurst,  listening  to  the 
bees  humming  round  the  tall  holly- 
hocks and  simflowers,  with  a  calm, 
happy  expression  on  her  face.  Upon 
her  Imee  lies  a  letter,  which  she  has 
just  been  reading. 

*I  think  it  can  be  done,'  mur- 
murs Grabrielle  to  herself,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  holly- 
hocks ;  '  and  then  —  and  then  my 
happiness  would  be  complete ! ' 

'Oh,  indeed!  A  nice  confession 
for  a  lady  to  make  a  week  before 
her  marriage  ! '  says  a  voice  in  her 
ear ;  and  somebody,  who  has  stolen 
quietly  over  the  grass,  puts  his  arm 
round  her  waist,'  and  adds,  *  So  you 
are  not  completely  happy,  Miss 
Hurst— eh  ? ' 

*You  know  I  am  not,  Martin. 
(How  could  you  make  me  start 
80  ?)  You  know  that  I  never 
shall  be,  even  if  I  have  the  best  and 
dearest  of  husbands,  as  long  as 
things  remain  as  they  are.  I  have 
told  you  so  before ;  only  you  get  so 
hard  and  selfish  with  prosperity 
that  you  forget  everybody  else's 
troubles  in  your  own  happiness.' 

*  Do  I,  my  love  ?    I  used  to  think 

-either  soft-hearted ;  but  I'm 

'm  degenerating.     You  see 

lad  influence  does ! ' 

a  little  further  banter  be- 


tween them,  Gubrielle  dismisses  her 
lover  (about  in  a  few  days  to  be- 
come her  husband),  telling  him  she 
wants  to  speak  to  the  Sergeant 
alone,  when  he  comes  up  from  the- 
marshes,  yonder.' 

He  comes  up  a  few  minutes  later, 
along  with  Mr.  Holdfast.  Gabri- 
elle can  hear  the  old  man's  hearty 
laugh  a  couple  of  fields  ofi*. 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  We've  done  it  at 
last.  Miss  Hurst,'  cries  the  stout  old 
farmer,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  sight. 
*  I  always  said  I'd  have  a  crop  o*" 
wheat  off  them  marshes  afore  four 
years  was  over — ^prime  wheat,  too, 
worth  the  top  price  of  the  market— 
and  here  it  is.  Did  you  ever  see 
finer  heads,  my  dear  ?  '  He  placed 
two  magnificent  ears  of  com  in 
Gabrielle's  hand.  Mr.  Hold&st's 
self-congratulatory  tone  was  pardon- 
able. Many  a  time  the  neighbours' 
had  laughed  at  the  Australian 
speculator  who  was  sinking  aU  his 
money  in  the  mud  of  their  marshes ; 
but  they  were  beginning  to  per- 
ceive their  mistake.  Those  *  acres 
of  sea-swamp  and  marsh  mud,*  of 
which  Mr.  Smith,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
had  spoken  so  disparagingly,  are 
becoming  a  very  valuable  property. 
Already  sheep  are  feeding  and 
crops  growing  on  land  where  only 
the  sea-gulls  screamed  and  coarse 
samphire  grew  a  few  years  back. 

'  It's  ready  to  cut  any  time,'  said 
Mr.  Holdfast,  as  he  rubbed  out 
some  of  the  grain  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  and  the  old  man  strode  off 
to  the  house  with  an  exultant  face. 

The  Sergeant  was  about  to  follow 
him,  when  Gabrielle  called  him 
back. 

*  Can  you  spare  me  afewminutes  ? " 
said  she.     *  I  want  to  have  a  little 
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talk  witli  you ; '  and  she  made  room 
for  him  on  the  seat  under  the  apple 
tree. 

The  Sergeant  was  always  ready 
to  give  up  his  time  to  Miss  Hurst. 
He  returned,  and  sat  down  on  the 
bench.  He  was  not  much  altered 
within  the  last  two  years  —  a  trifle 
greyer,  perhaps ;  but,  if  anything, 
his  face  wore  a  less  troubled  ex- 
pression than  formerly.  Gabrielle's 
coming  to  the  Grange  had  been  the 
greatest  possible  comfort  to  him. 
She  understood  his  soirows,  and 
sym^pathised  with  them  as  perhaps 
no  one  else  oould.  She  had  given 
him  strefngth  aaobd  couBolation  in  a 
hundred  ways.  But  for  her,  he 
would  probably  have  sunk  farther 
into  that  state  of  listieBsness  and 
dejection  in  which  she  had  found 
him.  The  schools  had  been  a 
power^  help  to  her  here.  Gabri- 
elle  had  often  got  the  Sergeant  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  &b  teaching  in 
an  aanateur  sort  of  way.  Many  an 
hour  had  he  spent  down  at  the 
schools,  hearing  the  boys  and  girls 
read,  or  telling  them  stories  about 
India  and  its  wonders,  until  his 
own  brown  face  glowed  with  ani- 
mation, and  his  hearers  sat  open- 
mouthed  with  wonder.  He  was, 
of  course,  the  most  popular  of  in- 
structors, and  his  entrance  into  the 
school-room  roused  a  temporary  en- 
tibnsiasm  for  learning  in  the  most 
sluggish  of  scholars.  The  schools 
had  turned  out  a  complete  success. 
Holdfest's  charity  was  now  founded 
upon  a  firm  basis.  If  Grabrielle  is 
about  to  desert  her  post,  and  her 
authority  to  jmuss  into  other  hands, 
she  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  institution  is  in  excellent 
working  order.  The  '  desertion ' 
aforesaid  has  not  been  decided  upon 
until  somebody  interested  therein 
has  declared  that  ^  he'll  wait  no 
longer,  but  go  back  to  India  and 
marry  a  mulatto,  if  she  doesn't 
have  hiTTi  this  time.'  For  Mr.  Sher- 
lock is  in  a  position  to  bluster  and 
browbeat   now-a-days,  being  com- 


mander of  an  Bast  Indiaman  that 
sails  next  month  for  Bombay,  and 
takes  out  first-class  cabin  passen- 
gers, and  has  pianos,  and  ladies, 
and  books,  and  babies  on  board,  and 
all  other  adjuncts  of  civilised  life. 
So  Gabrielle  has  given  in  before  that 
threat,  and  next  week  she  is  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Sherlock,  and  the  week 
after  to  go  out  to  Calcutta  as  *  the 
skipper's  bride.'  Of  course  she  is 
to  be  married  from  the  Grange,  and 
of  course  Mr.  Holdfast  is  to  pro- 
vide the  wedding  fieast.  Under 
these  prosperous  circumstances, 
Gabrielle  may  well  say  '  her  happi- 
ness is  (Hmod  complete.'  But  i^ere 
is  one  thing  wanting  thereto,  as  she 
is  just  explaining  to  the  Sergeant, 
as  they  sit  there  under  the  apple 
tree. 

*  It  is  so  necessary  to  it,  however 
— ^this  one  thing,'  says  Gabrielle, 
earnestly,  'that  without  it  I  shall 
be  almost  miserable.  Now,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  firiend  of  mine,  who 
I  think  cares  a  little  for  me,  and 
would  not  willingly  let  a  cloud 
overcast  my  wedduag-day — ^it  is  in 
his  power  to  make  me  thoroughly 
and  completely  happy.  Will  he  do 
it,  I  wonder? ' 

Gabrielle  looked  up  wistfully  at 
the  Sergeant  as  she  spoke.  He  was 
staring  down  at  the  grass  at  his 
feet. 

*  I  tiiink  Miss  Hurst  knows  that 
if  I  am  the  friend  it's  done  already.' 

But  he  said  it  in  a  dubious,  un- 
easy way,  nevertheless.  Gabrielle 
resumed — 

*  I  win  tell  him,  then,  what  it  is  that 
is  wanting  to  my  happiness,  and  ask 
him,  as  the  greatest  fevour  he  can 
do  me,  to  grant  the  request  I  am 
about  to  make.  He  must  hear  me 
patiently  through  for  a  few  minutes 
— ^must,  my  friend — and  bear  in 
mind  that  I  have  feithfiilly  re- 
spected his  wishes  all  this  time, 
and  kept  the  hard  secret  he  imposed 
upon  me.' 

The  Sergeant  knew  what  was 
coming  now,  and  his  hand  went  up 
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quickly  and  uneasily  to  his  fece. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and 
then  Gabrielle  continued — 

*  Next  Thursday  will  be  my  wed- 
ding-day. I  shall  have  many  dear 
Mends  about  me  on  that  day,  but 
one  who  is  most  dear  to  me  will  be 
absent.  He  has  been  to  me  as  a 
brother  all  his  Hfe.  How  can  I  be 
happy  if  he  be  away  at  such  a  time? 
Tell  me  you  wiU  give  me  your  con- 
sent to  his  coming  p  ' 

'  Consent,  Miss  Hurst ! '  repeated 
the  Sergeant,  slowly ;  *  it  isn't  for 
me  to  give  or  withhold  consent  in 
this  matter.  It's  natural  and  right 
what  you  say.  I  had  foreseen  it  for 
some  time,  and  planned  according. 
Of  course,  you'll  ask  him  to  your 
marriage,  and  of  course  he'll  come 
— God  bless  him !  For  me,  I'll  just 
take  myself  off  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  come  back  to  my  old  friend 
here  when  it's  all  over.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Grabrielle,  firmly  ; 
'you  will  be  more  kind  and  rea- 
sonable than  that.  You  will  stay 
here  and  meet  your  son.  Ton 
will  let  me  see  your  hand  in  his 
before  I  go  away,  and  the  first  wish 

of  his  heart  ftdfilled;  and  then * 

'Hush,  hush!  Miss  Hurst.'  A 
look  of  pain  disturbed  the  Sergeant's 
fece.  He  seemed  unable  to  bear 
her  words.  Without  looking  at 
her,  he  went  on — *  Miss  Hurst,  I'm 
living  down  a  great  trouble  day  by 
day,  thank  God!  but  your  wordis 
bring  it  all  to  life  again.  When 
last  I  spoke  on  this  matter,  I  told 
you  it  couldn't  be ;  and  is  it  likelier 
Fd  consent  now,  when  my  son's 
just  rising  again  in  the  world — ^when 
he's  malong  the  first  steps  back  to 
tbat  place  from  which  I  dragged 
him?  It  would  be  a  poor  love  I 
bear  him,  if  I  wouldn't  rather  a 
thousand  times  know  him  happy 
away  from  me,  than  see  him  iU  at 
ease  beside  me.  Don't  ask  it — 
don't  ask  it.  It  only  troubles  me 
sorely,  azid  can  do  no  good.' 

He  got  up  with  a  faee  more 
troubled,  indeed,  than  it  had  been 


for  many  a  day,  and  stood  looking 
out  from  under  the  apple  boughs, 
on  the  sunny  fields  beyond  the 
garden,  with  a  daik  face. 

*  But  if  I  can  show  you  that  it  is 
for  his  happiness  as  well  as  yours,' 
said  Gabrielle,  gently — '  ifl  can  show 
you  that  he  is  longing  to  meet  you 
once  more,  that  your  absence  is  a 
grief  and  trouble  to  him,  and  that  he 
is  making  and  has  long  been  making 
efforts  to  find  you,  then ' 

'No,  no,'  interrupted  the  Ser- 
geant, to  whom  these  words  sounded 
all  unreal,  and  like  some  terrible 
temptation  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  listen  to.  '  No,  no  ;  your  own 
kind  heart  misleads  jou^Mias  Hurst. 
Say  no  more.  Please  to  say  no 
more.' 

He  spoke  harshly,  and  turned 
away  and  would  have  left  her.  But 
she  rose,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  to  stop  him,  and  said — 

'  Ah,  it  is  all  true  that  I  tell  you, 
and  yet  it  is  but  a  little  part  of  the 
truth.  For  his  sake  I  entreat  you 
to  stay.  Listen  to  what  he  wrote 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  judge 
him  for  yourself.' 

He  stood  with  averted  face  there 
in  the  sun,  whilst  she  opened  her 
letter  and  read : — 

*  And  so,  Gabrielle,  with  all  this 
recent  prosperity  (which  I  don't 
want  to  underrate),  and  with  the 
prospect  before  me  of  further  suc- 
cesses— ^perhaps  fame  one  day,  who 
knows  ? — I  have  a  great  and  gnaw- 
ing anxiety,  which  never  leaves  me 
long  together.  Ton  know  what  it 
is.  Looking  down  at  this  moment 
on  these  fictitious  sorrows  I  am 
weaving  on  paper,  I  feel  a  sudden 
contempt  for  myself  and  my  occu- 
pation when  I  think  of  a  certain 
real  sorrow  that  I  once  witnessed 
day  by  day,  and  never  showed  sym- 
pathy with,  or  understood.  Here  I 
sit  redressing  imaginary  wrongs, 
whilst  a  great  wrong  in  my  own 
life  remains  unredressed — a  great 
injustice  unrighted.'  (Here  the  Ser- 
geant averted  his  foce  still  ftirther 
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from  Grabi*ielle,  and  made  a  sudden 
gesture  of  dissent  with  his  hand.) 
'  But  whatever  pain  and  distress  I 
caused  him,  Gabrielle,  it  has  all 
been  measured  back  to  me  again. 
Aye,  I  shall  never  know  peace  of 
mind  until  I  have  found  out  my 
father,  clasped  his  hand  in  mine, 
and  told  him  that  at  last  I  know 
him,  and  am  proud  to  be  his  son.' 

A  sudden  heave  shook  the  strong 
figure  before  her  as  Gabrielle  read. 
She  knew  he  had  turned  round  in 
the  sun,  and  was  looking  at  her ; 
but  she  did  not  raise  her  head. 

*  Does  he — does  he  say  that  ? ' 
asked  the  Sergeant,  in  a  thick  un- 
steady voice. 

'  Ah. !  you  cannot  refuse  me  now. 
You  will  stay  and  meet  him  ? ' 

*I  will  do  what  you  wish  me. 
God  knows  whether  it's  for  the' 
best!' 

He  said  it  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  and  said  no  more.  But  he 
took  Grabrielle's  hand  in  his,  pressed 
it,  and  walked  back  silently  to  the 
house.  He  could  not  speak  just 
then. 

And  so  Grabrielle  had  her  way. 

Gilbert  came  down  to  Humber- 
mouth  Grange  to  be  present  at  her 
wedding.  She  went  over  to  Grimsby 
in  the  morning  to  meet  him  at  the 
coach  (he  had  travelled  by  the 
night  mail),  and  went  alone.  She 
would  not  even  permit  Mr.  Sher- 
lock to  accompany  her.  For  Gil- 
bert did  not  yet  know  that  under 
Mr.  Holdfast's  roof  his  father  had 
found  a  home,  and  Gabrielle  wished 
to  break  this  to  him  herself. 

She  scarcely  knew  her  cousin 
for  the  moment  when  he  alighted 
from  the  coach — he  looked  *  so 
grave  and  middle-aged,'  she  told 
him,  when  they  were  alone  together 
in  the  chaise. 

*  And  you  are  not  one  bit  altered, 
my  dear  girl.  Time  has  dealt  un- 
fairly with  ufi,'  said  Gilbert,  who 
was  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  his 
cousin  again. 

*But  Time  hasn't  made  me  a 


famous  person,  who  writes  books 
and  reviews,  and  all  sorts  of  clever 
things,  you  see,'  said  Gabrielle,  with 
a  laugh.  '  It  has  just  left  me  the 
insignificant  little  nobody  I  always 
was.' 

*It  couldn't  have  done  better 
than  leave  you  what  you  were,'  said 
Gilbert,  fondly. 

It  had  made  considerable  changes 
in  him  since  they  last  met,  both  in 
£eu^  and  in  fortune.  He  was  now 
in  his  eight-and-twentieth  year — a 
grave-looking  man,  thoughtftil,  and 
somewhat  sad  of  face;  but,  in  all 
senses,  a  stronger  man  than  of  yore. 
He  had  worked  hard,  lived  care- 
ftilly,  and  had  met  with  fair  suc- 
cess. Though  not  *  feimous '  as 
Grabrielle  made  him  out  to  be,  he 
had  already  won  a  name  in  the 
world  of  letters.  He  was  still 
living  in  his  old  quarters  at  Meg- 
gett's  Grardens,  for  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  turn  his  back 
on  the  humble  friends  who  had 
helped  him  in  his  need,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  began  to  shine  upon  his 
fortunes  once  more.  But  he  was 
contemplating  a  change  ere  long. 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  time  we  got  you 
into  the  country,'  said  Gabrielle, 
*  if  only  to  iron  away  those  dreadful 
creases  on  your  forehead.  Mr. 
Holdfast  will  find  you  a  horse,  and 
you  must  get  a  good  scamper  on 
the  marshes.' 

*What  is  Mr.  Holdfast  like? 
Sketch  him  to  me.' 

Grabrielle  drew  the  pleasantest 
portrait  of  the  kindly  old  man  and 
his  household :  and  what  with  her 
enthusiasm  on  this  topic,  and  her 
digressions  into  others  (and  fifty 
subjects  cropped  up  between  them 
witihin  the  first  hour),  they  were 
nearly  at  their  journey's  end  before 
Gabrielle  had  imparted  the  news 
she  was  longing  to  impart. 

But  she  found  a  moment  at 
length  to  tell  her  cousin  the  happy 
•ecret  that  was  to  crown  her  wed- 
ding-day with  perfect  happiness. 
They  sat  in  silence  for  some  time 
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after.  Gabrielle  looked  out  of  the 
window  near  her.  Gilbert  leaned 
back  in  the  chaise,  with  his  hat 
pulled  forward  over  his  eyes. 

*  Gabrielle,  I  thank  God  for  this  !  '' 
was  all  that  he  could  say  when  he 
did  speak. 

They  had  reached  Welstone, 
when  Gubrielle  drew  his  attention 
to  a  building  that  fronted  on  the 
village  green. 

*The  schools,  I  suppose?'  said 
Gilbert. 

*Yes;  you  remember  our  old 
plans  at  Skegsthorpe,  and  the  noble 
pile  of  buildings  you  once  projected 
on  paper  ?  Not  quite  so  imposing 
are  they,  but  not  very  ugly,  I 
think?' 

'Ugly!' repeated  (Gilbert.  'Why 
there  are  roses,  and  woodbine,  and 
lattice  windows,  with  white  pigeons 
cooing  on  the  roof!  Pure  poetry,  I 
declare.' 

'Suppose  we  stop  and  take  a 
peep  inside?  Perhaps  the  poetry 
is  all  external.  It  is  close  upon 
twelve  o'clock ;  we  shall  be  just  in 
time  to  catch  ihe  troop  before  they 
disperse.' 

They  stopped  the  chaise  and 
aHghted  in  front  of  the  school- 
houses.  The  boys'  school  was 
nearest.  Gabrielle  opened  the  gate 
of  the  little  garden  that  separated 
it  from  the  high  road,  and  bade  her 
cousin  enter. 

Now,  in  this  seemingly  innocent 
and  perfectly  natural  suggestion, 
our  cunning  GrabrieUe  had  a  deep 
premeditated  design,  and  she  was 
not  disappointed  therein.  Gilbert 
preceded  her  up  the  path,  and  had 
reached  the  porch,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped. 

*  Hush  ! '  said  he,  *  there's  some 
one  giving  a  lesson  within  ;'  and  he 
stood  in.hesitation  on  the  threshold 
of  the  porch. 

Tlie  door  was  open  to  admit  the 
summer  air,  and  the  schoolroom 
and  its  inmates  were  visible  to 
Gilbert  where  he  stood. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
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fronting  a  black  board  on  which 
the  effigy  of  an  elephant  was 
roughly  chalked,  stood  the  lesson- 
giver,  with  the  eyes  of  all  the  boys 
fixed  on  him.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  more  upright  carriage  and 
greater  breadth  of  shoulders  than 
generally  pertains  to  sedentary 
schoolmasters.  He  had  a  good  firm 
voice,  a  plain  forcible  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  though  not  per- 
haps a  quite  scholastic  diction.  But 
all  defects  were  amply  allowed  for 
by  the  grand  foot  that  the  teacher 
had  actually  beheld  vdth  his  own 
eyes  the  wondrous  beast  he  was 
describing. 

*  And  so  you  see,  my  lads,'  went 
on  the  instructor,  ignorant  that  he 
was  addressing  himself  to  any  other 
ears  than  his  pupils';  'you  see  he 
has  often  been  a  good  servant  to 
man,  though  able  to  tear  up  a  tree 
by  its  roots,  when  angered,  as  you'd 
pull  up  a  thistle.  And  so  when 
we'd  reached  the  river  as  I  was 
telling  you  of,  we  crossed  over 
under  cover  of  our  own  guns,  and 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  fought  till 
the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
mountain,'  <fcc. 

As  the  Sergeant '  fought  o'er  his 
battles '  again,  he  warmed  with  the 
theme,  and  aU  his  "little  hearers 
listened  with  greedy  ears  to  these 
wondrous  stories  of  the  great  things 
done  by  their  own  countrymen  in 
that  great  and  wondrous  land 
beyond  the  seas.  But  with  all  his 
military  enthusiasm,  the  man  did 
not  forget  that  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  children,  and  so  took 
care  to  lay  stress  on  other  virtues 
required  of  good  soldiers  and  good 
men  than  mere  courage  in  the  field, 
and  told  them  stories  of  humanity 
and  mercy  displayed  even  in  battle, 
and  held  up  to  them  some  faint 
image  of  the  true  hero,  though  in 
most  homely  and  unstudied  words. 

Gilbert  stood  motionless,  listen- 
ing with  rapt  attention.  Gabrielle 
could  see  his  face  where  she  stood. 
It  had  an  expression  upon  it  that 
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slie  loved  to  recall  to  herself  in  after 
years — an  expression  that  perhaps 
more  nearly  approached  reverence 
than  any  other  human  emotion. 

The  lesson  was  soon  over;  and 
then  the  Sergeant  announced  to  the 
lads  a  holiday  for  the  morrow,  in 
honour  of  the  wedding  at  the 
Grange ;  and  he  himself  led  the 
cheers  that  followed,  and  that  made 
the  rafters  ring  again. 

Then  the  school  broke  up,  and 
the  boys  departed  noisily  through  a 
back  door,  into  the  playground  be- 
hind ;  and  Mr.  Burr  (the  legitimate 
schoolmaster)  went  off  to  his  dinner, 
and  the  Sergeant  was  left  alone  in 
the  schoolroom. 

Not  quite  alone.  A  small  figure 
in.  one  comer  lagged  behind  his 
companions.  It  was  a  humpbacked 
lad,  who  could  not  put  together 
his  books  and  his  slates  so  quickly 
as  his  companions,  and  yet  was 
burning  with  impatience  to  join 
the  noisy  crew  out  yonder.  So  tiie 
Sergeant  came  to  the  little  fellow's 
aid,  and  reached  him  his  cap  and 
crutches,  and  sent  him  stumping  off 
after  his  comrades  with  a  bright 
face. 

The  man  stood  and  watched  the 
lame  lad  from  the  school  window, 
as  he  joined  his  companions  outside. 
It  needed  not  the  radiance  of  the 
sunamer  sun  upon^that  good  brown 
face  to  gladden  it ;  it  was  illumined 
by  a  light  that  shone  from  within. 

But  Gilbert  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer.  He  advanced  with  a 
working  face,  and  in  a  low  tone 
uttered  that  one  word  for  which  the 
Sergeant's  ears  had  so  often  longed 
—'  Father ! ' 

And  the  man  turned  and  beheld 
there  in  the  sunlight,  his  son  stand- 
ing with  outstretched  hand,  and  a 
face  glowing  with  a  noble  repent- 
ance and  a  stiU  nobler  pride. 

GabrieUe  saw  the  sudden  light 
that  beamed  out  over  both  faces 
as  their  hands  met  in  a  warm  grasp, 
and  then  sh^  turned  away  and  left 
them  alone  together. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


HYMENEAL. 


It  was  a  gay  wedding  that  took 
place  on  the  morrow  at  Humber- 
mouth  Grange.  There  was  not  a 
guest  present  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  festivity  of  the  occasion  was 
heightened  by  the  reconciliation  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  previous 
day,  nor  one  whose  happiness  was 
not  increased  by  the  presence  of  Gil- 
bert and  his  father  at  the  marriage 
feast. 

Of  course  the  Sherlock  family 
were  all  present.  The  lieutenant 
had!  arrived  at  the  Grange  over- 
night, with  his  sister  and  £tughter, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  Gabrielle's 
only  bridesmaid. 

If  Gabrielle  had  known  anything, 
of  that  scene  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  twilight  at  Tudor  Lodge,  now 
nearly  two  years  back,  and  the  true 
reasons  why  Gilbert  had  discon- 
tinued his  lessons  there,  she  would 
not  have  been  surprised  that  Mary 
had  *  found  it  utterly  impossible'  to 
get  down  to  the  Grange  until  the 
eve  of  the  wedding.  But  neither  to 
Gabrielle  nor  to  other  living  soul 
had  Mary  ever  breathed  whisper  of 
that  last  interview.  No  sooner  had 
those  words  been  spoken  by  Gilbert 
that  night  than  she  regarded  them 
as  for  ever  recalled.  It  had  been  a 
mistake  (a  cruel  one  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned)  on  his  part,  but  it 
was  a  mistake  that  must  never  be 
betrayed. 

They  had  never  seen  each  other 
again  since;  but  when  they  met 
k^t  night  in  the  Grange  parlour, 
they  had  both  of  them  been  able  to 
speak  with  steady,  well-controlled 
voices.  The  circumstances  of  that 
meeting  were  favourable  to  them. 
It  was  twilight  when  the  Sherlocks 
arrived,  and  upon  Mary  entering 
the  parlour  she  had  immediately  to 
be  introduced  to  Mr.  Holdfast,  and 
to  renew  her  old  acquaintance  with 
the  Sergeant,  whom  she  had  never 
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forgotten  since  their  one  sole  meet- 
ing on  the  stage-coach. 

*  We  Bcarcdy  want  an  introduc- 
tion,' said  Mary,  coming  forward 
with  a  ready  snule ;  *  I'  believe  yon 
are  the  good  friend  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  that  excellent  water- 
proof cape  which  kept  me  so  dry  and 
warm  that  dreadful  day.  Do  you 
recollect  it  all,  and  the  irritable  old 
lady  who  kept  sending  up  messages 
to  the  passengers  outside  because 
they  stamped  their  feet  upon  the 
roof  to  keep  them  warm,  and  so  pre- 
vented her  sleeping  ? ' 

The  reference  to  the  waterproof 
cape  brought  up  reference  to  Mary's 
inexhaustible  basket  and  the  bottle 
of  sherry ;  so  that  in  five  minutes 
the  Sergeant  and  she  were  laughing, 
and  quite  at  home  with  each  other. 
This  was  just  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  threw  a  lively  air  over  the 
meeting  at  once. 

The  morrow's  sun  rose  in  a  cloud- 
less sky.  It  shone  upon  a  happy 
wedding-party  in  Welstone  Church 
at  noon — a  quarut,  unconventional 
wedding-party  withal.  There  were 
no  rich  costumes,  nor  groups  of 
fashionably-attired  Mends  blocking 
up  the  aisle — no  train  of  bridesmaids 
nor  gardens  of  bouquets ;  but  there 
was  a  sweet,  modest  young  bride,  a 
manly,  happy-looking  bridegroom, 
a  one-armed  veteran,  who  led  the 
bride  to  the  altar,  and  stood  reve- 
rently by  her  side  throughout  the 
ceremony,  and  a  few  friends  behind 
(amongst  whom  John  Holdfast's 
grey  head  towered),  with  a  choir 
of  villa^  children  to  siug  the 
wedding  anthem. 

The  wedding  breakfest  was 
equally  informal  and  xmfettered 
by  conventionalities ;  in  proof  of 
which  it  may  be  stated  that  when 
the  bride's  health  had  been  drunk, 
Lieutenant  Sherlock  read  aloud  to 
his  Mends  a  certain  letter  which' 
he  had  received  the  day  before  from 
Australia,  containing  hopeful  tidings 
from  the  emigrants  out  there.  A 
still  more  informal  proceeding  was 


the  adjournment  of  the  whole  party, 
shortly  after,  to  the  Grange  kitchen, 
where  the  six  coasi^uard-men  (be- 
fore mentioned  in  this  history), 
together  with  Mr.  Hold&jrt's  ser- 
vants, were  seated  at  a  banquet  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Of  course 
the  bride's  health  was  drunk  again, 
and  once  more  Mr.  Griffiths  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  speech  as 
hopelessly  involved  and  discursive 
as  his  former  one,  having  at  last  to 
be  dragged  down  forcibly  into  his 
chair ;  for  his  oration  had  degene- 
rated into  nothing  better  than  an 
argument  with  another  old  '  salt '  as 
to  the  precise  time  of  the  next 
change  in  the  moon,  which  had 
somehow  got  itself  involved  with 
the  bride's  health. 

At  the  moment  of  parting  from 
her  friends,  a  letter  was  put  into 
Gabrielle's  hand  by  Mr.  Hold&i;St, 
as  she  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
It  lay  there  unheeded  for  some 
minutes,  until  Martin  reminded  her 
she  was  twisting  it  all  to  pieces  ; 
whereon  it  was  opened,  and  dis- 
closed to  their  astonished  gaze  a 
Bank  of  England  note  for  one 
thousand  pounds!  which  John 
Holdfast  begged  the  bride  to  accept 
for  her  dower,  from  her  old  and 
obliged  friend. 

So  Martin's  magnanimity,  which 
Gabrielle  had  loved  to  talk  about, 
was  all  moonshine  ;  for  he  had  got 
not  only  a  very  charming  little  wife, 
but  also  a  very  pretty  accession  of 
fortune  with  her. 

When  the  newly- wedded  couple 
had  taken  their  departure,  the  host 
ordered  out  the  chaises  and  the 
greys,  and  took  his  guests  to  the 
marshes,  to  inspect  the  engineering 
operations  goiug  on  there;  and 
explained  to  them  how  in  a  few 
more  weeks  the  great  embankment 
on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
the  last  three  years  would  be  com- 
pleted. They  returned  home  by 
Welstone  and  the  village-green  j 
and  there  they  dismissed  the  car- 
riage,    and    proceeded    home    on 
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foot  in  the  pleasant  evening  snn- 
sliine. 

*  Come,  won't  j6u  offer  your  arm 
to  Miss  Sherlock  ?  '  said  Mr.  Hold- 
fast to  Gilbert.  *  We  old  folks  can 
sannter  on  at  onr  own  pace.' 

So  Gilbert  and  Mary  had  to  lead 
the  way  homewards  together.  They 
had  not  avoided  each  other,  but  it 
had  so  happened  that  they  had 
scarcely  come  in  contact  yet.  They 
had  stood  side  by  side  behind  the 
bride  at  the  altar  (how  strange 
the  position  seemed  to  both ! ),  but 
they  had  never  been  alone  together. 
Their  conversation,  as  they  walked 
along,  turned  naturally  on  the  wed- 
ding. They  were  each  glad  to  have 
that  to  discuss ;  it  served  as  a  topic 
all  the  way  home.  But  as  they 
entered  the  Grange  garden,  where 
the  quarut  old  yews  loomed  black 
and  purple  against  the  orange- 
tinted  sky,  Mary  said — 

*  I  have  read  your  book,  and  like 
it.  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my 
opinion  of  what  you  could  and 
ought  to  do.  You  must  be  near 
the  outskirts  of  that  wood  of  diffi- 
culty you  once  seemed  lost  in,  and 
see  before  you  glimpses  of  a  fair 
horizon  ?  ' 

'Yes.  If  I  had  listened  to  my 
own  cowardly  heart,  I  should  have 
given  up  at  one  time,  I*m  afraid. 
But  I  listened  to  a  better  counsellor. 
Unlike  most  prophets,  you  helped 
to  give  the  power  to  achieve  what 
you  foretold.  Many  a  time  your 
words  came  back  to  me,  and  raised 
my  flagging  coui^age.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  always  had 
confidence  that  you  would  succeed. 
This  unbought  praise,  sounding 
louder  every  day  about  you,  must 
be  sweet  in  your  ears.' 

*Very  sweet.  But  that  one 
honest  phrase,  "  I  have  read  your 
book,  andlike  it,"  is  sweeter;  because 
I  know  you  would  tell  me  its  faults, 
and  blame  instead  of  praise,  if  truth 
required  it.' 

'  I  hope  so.' 

That  was  all  that  passed  between 


them.  They  were  baxsk  at  the 
Grange  doors  now. 

The  next  morning,  Mary  and 
her  friends  took  their  departure. 
At  the  moment  of  leave-taking,  the 
Lieutenant  cordially  invited  Gilbert 
to  go  over  aud  see  them  at  the 
Sands  before  his  return  to  London. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  replied ;  *  I  shall 
not  go  away  without  coming  to  see 
my  old  friends.'  And  then  the 
Sherlocks  drove  off  in  *  Barker's  ' 
sociable,  as  of  yore,  and  Gilbert 
was  left  alone  with  his  father  and 
Mr.  Holdfast  at  the  Grange. 

He  stayed  one  month  there, 
dividing  his  time  between  his  work, 
his  horse,  and  the  society  of  his 
father  and  his  father's  old  friend. 

But  happy  as  Gilbert  was  in  this 
reconciliation  with  his  father,  there 
was  still  a  void  left  in  his  heart — a 
sense  of  incompleteness  in  his  life. 
He  had  not  come  across  Mary 
Sherlock  again  without  finding  old 
hopes  revive.  He  did  his  best — ^he 
had  been  doing  his  best  for  many  a 
month — to  keep  down  the  ghosts  that 
roamed  his  inner  world;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  laid. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  the 
last  day  of  his  visit  to  the  Grange 
arrived,  and  he  set  off  for  Skegs- 
thorpe  Sands,  he  carried  with  him 
a  doubting  heart,  much  questioning 
whether  he  had  any  right  to  go 
there  at  all,  feeling  as  he  felt. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

It  was  well-nigh  evening  before 
GUbert  reached  his  journey's  end, 
though  the  mid-day  sun  had  shone 
upon  him  at  starting,  for  he  was 
in  a  wavering  frame  of  mind,  and 
more  than  once  turned  round  his 
horse,  and  began  to  retrace  his 
road. 

'  If  he  could  only  know  Mary's 
own  present  feeHngs,'  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  went  along.  *  If  he 
could    only    know  whether    those 
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words  that  had  separated  them  had 
been  spoken  more  from  distrust  of 
his  love  than  from  the  absence  of 
love  in  her  own  heart.  Not  for  the 
world  would  he  approach  the  sub- 
ject again,  if  he  thought  it  would 
distress  her  as  before.     But  was  it 

not  just  possible  that ' 

Ajud  then,  whenever  he  reached 
^that  point  in  his  meditations,  he  al- 
ways pushed  on  again  with  a  flutter 
of  hope.  He  would  see  how  she  re- 
ceived him — see  what  her  manner 
towards  him  augured,  and  by  that 
he  would  determine  whether  he 
might  re-open  the  subject,  or  whether 
it  behoved  him  as  a  man  of  honour 
never  again  to  speak  to  her  of  love. 
So,  much  debating  with  himself, 
he  slowly  continued  his  journey 
along  the  flat  marsh  road,  and 
evening  was  upon  him  when  he 
reached  Skegsthorpe  Sands. 

It  was  very  strange  to  him  to 
find  himself  back  again  in  the  old 
hamlet,  where  everything  looked 
so  unchanged,  whilst  he  himself 
felt  so  altered,  since  last  he  was 
there. 

He  put  up  his  horse  at  '  Barker's  * 
(the  marvellous  hostelry  was  as 
deserted  of  guests  as  of  yore — the 
long-room  as  much  a  solitude,  the 
l>athing  machine  as  far  from  filling 
those  purposes  for  which  it  must 
originally  have  been  constructed), 
and  then,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  he 
walked  on  to  Ldeutenant  Sherlock's 
house. 

Even  at  the  last,  when  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  dwelling,  Gilbert 
was  inclined  to  turn  back  and  flee 
the  temptation  that  might  be  com- 
ing. But  he  went  on — telling  him- 
self that  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
reception  he  met  with,  and  by 
Mary's  conduct  he  would  shape  his 
own. 

But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  form 
the  judgment  he  had  counted  on 
forming.  Prom  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  Mary's  manner  was  what  it 
always  had  been — ^friendly,  frank, 
and  unembarrassed.     He  found  her 


sitting  with  her  aunt  m  the  parlour, 
in  the  old  fashion,  when  he  arrived, 
with  her  work-basket  (the  one  from 
which  he  had  once  stolen  a  glove — 
the  sight  of  it  sent  a  little  stab 
through  him)  on  the  table  by  her 
side.  Mary  showed  no  great  plea- 
sure at  seeing  him  ;  but  she  made 
him  feel  welcome,  nevertheless. 

*  Her  father  would  have  been  dis- 
appointed had  he  not  come  over  to 
say  "good-bye"  before  he  returned 
to  London .  Oh,  yes,  he  was  expected . 
But  why  had  he  not  written  to  say 
when  he  was  coming  ?  * 

It  was  just  the  old  easy  natural 
manner,  tinged  with  a  certain  wo- 
manly dignity  and  self-possession 
that  had  come  upon  her  these  later 
years.  Gilbert  was  almost  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  this  manner.  It 
put  them  back  instantly  on  that  old 
footing  of  friendship  which  he  was 
more  and  more  beginning  to  discern 
was  (for  him  at  least)  an  impossible 
footing.  But  Mary  had  long  since 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  had 
done  right  in  refusing  him  as  she 
had  done — ^that  he  had  mistaken  his 
feelings,  as  she  had  told  him.  She 
expected  that  long  ere  this  he  him- 
self had  come  to  a  like  conclusion, 
and  was  fully  content  that  they 
should  settle  down  into  friends — 
life-long  friends — but  nothing  more. 

And  so  two  days  went  by,  and 
the  last  evening  came,  and  Gilbert 
had  not  yet  opened  out  his  heart  to 
her.  He  felt  pretty  sure  that  it 
would  be  useless — ^that  she  intended 
him  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
leaf  in  the  book  of  the  past  which 
they  could  not  turn  to  again.  And 
yet  he  felt  he  must  speak  ere  they 
parted.  At  one  moment  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  ungenerous  to 
do  so  ;  the  next,  he  felt  it  cowardly 
to  hesitate. 

A  glorious  autumn  evening  was 
this  last  at  Skegsthorpe  Sands. 
The  sun  went  down  over  the 
marshes  in  a  bath  of  golden  light, 
and  isles  of  crimson  and  purple 
came  floating  out  on  the  ocean  of 
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air  above,  like  Giiry  islands  m  some 
enchanted  seas.  Gleams  of  colour 
„Bcfa«d  even  into  the  cold  grey 
^t,  where  the  cold  grey  sea  lay 
ftaienly  awulting  the    descent   ot 

""^UndW  by  the  flagstaff  on  the 

1 ,   ■     :     ;  Tibove  the  coast-guard  sta- 

,.rt  and  Mary  were -watch- 

ui  sink  down  behind  the 
[  ,    ire  that  marked  the  pomt 

where  the  wold  countay  and  the 
:iae  marsh  hvnd  joined.  The  heu- 
(,...,uit  had  just  been  called  aside 
Uv  one  of  the  coast-guard  lUej 
siood  alout,  smd  bad  nr.t  spoken  for 
wme  momeiita  {ior  before  them  was 
oaeof  tl^e  spectacles  which  mdnce 
«U*c«  rather  than  speech)  when 
GUl«rt,  looking  at  the  red  west, 

"^olliaU  ha.TC  a  different  scene  to 
««  on  to-morrow  night,  from  my 
^dow*  in  Megr^tt's  Gardens.  1 
aa  i,fe»id  I  shall  resent  iny  neigb- 
Ws    dirty    hlindfl    and    frowsy 

fcwer-pots  more  than  ever. 

^of   really     go      to-morrow, 

*^T«;  yont  father  is  Hud  enough 

lu-«T'-'- -"'-lining  long  enongh. 
rV.:  a"  nuiti  for  work, 

^■^..j„..iyofthatteroremD 

'fc-iAtd  she  would  say  some- 
i«  »k«t  his  *t»ji<ih'   a   1»"1^ 
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from  earth  and  sky,  and  acold  gr 
shadow  seemed  to  settle  down  o^> 
Ub  o^vn  soul.     The  moment    li 

^^  silence  they  descended  * 
bank,  and  moved  homewards  do. 

the  saffldy  road.        ,.,,,„„     ^ 

The  lamp  was    hghted  on    1 

parlour  table  when  they  eate« 

but  there  was  no  one  in  the  roc 

Gilbert  thought  he  tad  better 

on  at  once  to  '  Barker's '  to  order 

'sociable-  to    take    him    over 

Gareham,  to  meet  the  mght  mai 

<  We  forgot  to  post  papa  6  lett 

said  Mary,  taking  ^P  *  l***®^^*^' 

the  mantelpiece.     'WiUyou  pu 

iu  the  box  as  yon  pass  ( 

He    took    the    letter    from 
hand,  but  instead  of  gomg  ofl  ij 
it,  stood  looking    at  her  witl 
strange  hesitating  air. 

« You  know  it  ?— thehttlc  gen 
dealer's  shop  nearly  opposite 
inn,'  said  Mary,  thinking  he 
doubtful  on  that  score. 

Ho  nodded  Ids  head  and  ta 

away.     He  had  got  to  thej 

when  he  suddenly  stopped,  tu 

round,  and   caine   back  and  J 

Svst  before  her,  w  the  fuU  b^ 

the  lamp  on  the  table.     He  k 

very  white.  -j     .  t 

<  I  mti't  do  it,  he  said ;     *- 

go  away  like  this.     1  must 

the  worst,  even  at  the  risk  ol 

vour  frieiulship  for  ever.      I 

to  put  to  vou  the  old  qucBtxo 

Mary,   is   there    ixo 

r  to  it  possible  tha.D  -tl 

uie  ? ' 

;\    iiot.    speak, 
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ship  for  a  warmer  feeHng.  You  dis- 
trusted me  and  my  love  altogether 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  blame  you, 
or  wonder  at  such  distrust.  What 
had  I  done  that  I  should  deserve 
better  of  you  ?  But  now  I  dare  to 
answer  for  my  own  heart;  I  can 
speak  confidently  of  my  love.  Oh  ! 
Mary,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  love  you  far  too  well  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife  if  I  did  not  think  I 
could  make  you  happy.  You  do  not 
still  distrust  me  P  ' 

He  put  the  question  in  a  halting 
voice ;  but  she  answered  not.  The 
room  was  whirling  round  her,  and 
nothing  visible  to  her  but  a  white 
face  encircled  in  darkness. 

'  Mary,'  he  went  on,  very 
slowly  and  sadly,  '  I  think  I  have 
a  better  right  to  ask  you  than 
before  —  a  better  right  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  I  will  not  talk  to  you  of 
my  success ;  that  would  not  plead 
for  me  with  you.  But  I  will  re- 
mind you  of  other  things — ^that 
nearly  two  years  have  passed  away 
since  last  I  spoke — that  you  have 
some  httle  proof  of  my  constancy — 
that  I  am  no  longer  an  impulsive 
lad,  but  a  man,  with  a  man's  know- 
ledge of  his  own  heart,  and  a  man's 
strength  of  feeling.  I  will  remind 
you  of  all  that  has  gone  before  in 
the  past — ^how  you  were  ever  my 
friend  and  good  adviser  in  the  old 
days.  I  will  even  dare  to  recall  the 
time  when — when  here,  in  this 
room,  I  once  stole  from  you  a  glove, 
and  thought  myself  (vain  fool !) 
worthy  to  be  your  lover.  K  worth 
were  aught,  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife  now.  But — but  I 
think,  Maiy,  I  am  some  little  wiser 
and  better  than  in  the  old  time.  I 
think  I  look  on  life  with  clearer 
eyes.  Such  trials  as  I  have  known 
cannot  but  strengthen  and  purify  a 
man  ;  and  though  I  am  yet  far  be- 
neath you ' 

•  Oil,  hush !  Higher— far  higher! ' 
murmured  a  low  voice,  and  Mary's 
face  sank  between  her  hands. 
'  At  least,'  went  on  Gilbert,  with 


a  voice  that  &,ltered  more  and 
more,  *it  is  no  worn-out  heart  I 
offer  you — it  is  not  the  love  of  the 
despondent  man  who  once  saw  no 
hope  in  heaven  or  earth.  I  have 
lost  many  illusions,  Mary,  but  I  have 
gained  heliefs  in  their  stead.  I 
have  hope  and  self-reliance,  and 
still  see  before  me  a  fair  future  if 
it  be  shared  with  the  woman  I  love. 
Mary,  will  you  share  that  ftiture  ?  ' 

He  advanced  nearer  her  as  he 
spoke,  and  stood  where  the  light 
showed  every  quivering  Hne  upon 
his  face.  But  she  was  not  looking 
at  him.  She  could  scarcely  hear 
the  words  he  spoke ;  she  could 
only  catch  vaguely  at  their  mean- 
ing, as  one  catches  meanings 
through  a  conftision  of  sound.  But 
she  knew  the  drift  of  it  all — knew" 
that  truth  and  sincerity  spoke  in 
that  voice — ^knew  that  the  love  she 
had  once  dreamed  of  had  come  to 
her  at  last. 

*  Speak,  Mary !  Is  there  still  no 
place  for  me  in  your  heart  ? ' 

'  Place  for  you  ? '  she  answered, 
looking  up  with  a  glorious  smile 
shining  through  her  tears.  *0h, 
Gilbert !  it  is  yours — all  yours.' 

The  love  she  spoke  of  was  written 
on  her  fece  as  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  Gilbert's  shoulder,  and  the 
arm  that  was  to  shield  her  hence- 
forth folded  her  in  its  embrace. . 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

LAST  CHANGES. 

And  so  Gilbert  did  not  go  over 
to  meet  the  mail  that  night  after 
all.  He  stayed  two  days  longer 
where  he  was ;  two  happy  days 
they  were— happier  for  all  that  had 
gone  before. 

They  were  to  be  married  as  early 
as  practicable,  of  course.  They  were 
to  take  a  modest  little  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  live  in  the 
most  modest  manner  possible.  The 
little  house  was  to  contain  a  couple 
of  sitting-rooms,  with  two  or  three 
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bed-rooms,  and  one  especially  snng 
apartment  (the  snuggest  it  was  to 
be  of  all  the  honse)  for  Gilbert's 
father.  Of  course  he  was  to  live 
with  them — about  that  they  both 
agreed  in  a  breath.  The  fitting- 
up  of  this  same  snug  apartment 
cost  more  deliberation  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  house.  It  was  to  com- 
bine every  improvement  of  modem 
upholstery,  and  be  the  lightest, 
brightest,  coziest  room  ever  seen  or 
conceived. 

As  soon  as  Gilbert  got  back  to 
town,  he  set  about  finding  the  little 
house  in  the  suburbs.  But  little 
houses  combining  all  that  Gilbert 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  are  not  to  be 
had  for  little  rents,  and  Gilbert  soon 
found  out  that  if  the  snuggery  was 
to  be  the  success  expected,  he  and 
Mary  would  have  to  deny  them- 
selves in  many  ways.  But  neither 
of  them  (when  he  wrote  and  told 
her  as  much)  made  any  trouble  of 
that. 

Mary  was  so  delightfully  prac- 
tical, and  had  such  charming  con- 
trivances for  economising,  and  so 
hopeful  withal,  that  nobody  but  a 
selfish  man  and  a  coward  (and 
Gilbert  was  neither  now,  thank 
Heaven !  )  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged at  the  prospect  before 
them. 

But  the  little  house  and  all  its 
pleasant  fancies  was  destined  never 
to  get  beyond  the  pen-and-ink 
stage  of  existence. 

One  night,  some  few  weeks  later, 
as  Gilbert  sat  by  his  fireside  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  that  imaginary 
edSfice,  he  was  roused  from  his 
occupation  by  the  stoppage  of  a 
vehicle  under  his  window,  and  a 
sudden  commotion  that  ensued  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  From 
the  excited  tones  below,  and  the 
hysterical  sound  of  Mrs.  Flue's 
voice,  Gilbert  surmised  that  some 
family  catastrophe  had  taken  place ; 
but  the  door  opened  and  the  whole 
thing  was  explained.  There  stood 
his  father.     The  excitement  below 


had  been  created  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  in  Mrs.  Flue's  family 
circle  of  their  old  and  honoured 
friend,  Sergeant  Jack. 

Gilbert  was  right  pleased  to  see 
him,  though  surprised,  of  course. 
When  he  had  pulled  forward  the 
arm-chair,  and  seen  him  seated,  he 
asked  what  brought  him  to  town  so 
unexpectedly.  But  before  he  had 
done  speaking,  Gilbert's  eye  had 
fallen  on  his  other's  black  dress. 
There  was  a  serious  look  on  his  face, 
in  spite  of  his  evident  satisfaction 
at  his  son's  warm  greeting. 

*  Yes,  my  lad,'  said  he,  interpret- 
ing Gilbert's  questioning  look  ; 
'  I've  lost  my  good  old  friend — ^the 
faithfulest  friend  as  a  man  ever 
had,  I  think.  Mr.  Holdfast  is  dead, 
and  I've  come  to  bring  you  the 
news  myself.  I  didn't  write,  for  I 
thought  such  news  would  keep.' 

GHbert  was  shocked,  and  put 
further  questions. 

*  Yes,  very  sudden.  Not  a  day's 
illness — ^not  an  hour's,  I  might  say,' 
went  on  his  father,  looking  sadly  at 
the  fire.  *  He  went  to  bed  as  usual 
over-night,  after  we'd  had  a  pipe 
and  game  at  cribbage,  cheerfril  as 
ever  I  see  him.  I  heard  him  read- 
ing a  chapter  aloud  to  himself,  as 
was  his  custom  to  do,  but  heard  no 
more  till  momin',  when,  finding  he 
didn't  come  down  to  time,  I  knocked 
at  his  door,  and  getting  no  answer, 
walked  in,  and  found  him  still 
a-bed.  I  thought  he  was  asleep  at 
first,  he  looked  so  peaceful ;  but  as  I 
drew  up  the  bHnd,  and  the  light  fell 
on  his  face,  I  saw  he  was  dead.' 

The  Sergeant  ceased,  and  for 
some  moments  did  not  speak  again. 
Then  he  recommenced,  and  told 
Grilbert  how  Mr.  Holdfast's  funeral 
had  taken  place  a  few  days  ago, 
and  was  conducted  in  the  plainest 
manner,  according  to  his  desire. 

*  I  should  have  written  to  ask  you 
to  come  down,  but  it  was  his  wish 
that  things  should  be  done  as  quiet 
as  could  be.  Nobody  but  me  and 
a  few  old  friends  out  of  the  village 
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followed  liim  to  the  grave,  accordin' 
as  he'd  desired.' 

There  was  no  feigned  sorrow  in 
that  honest  voice  and  the  honest 
tears  that  wetted  the  speaker's 
cheek. 

Feeling  for  his  father's  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  old  Mend,  Grilbert 
hade  him  cheer  np.  Of  course  he 
knew  full  well  (said  Gilbert)  that 
there  was  a  place  preparing  for  him 
in  his  son's  ftitare  home.  Of  course 
he  knew  that  to  him,  and  him  alone, 
belonged  the  right  (how  dear  a 
right  it  was  he  also  knew)  of  caring 
henceforth  for  his  happiness.  And 
of  course  he  had  now  come  to  stay 
there,  and  help  him  and  Mary  to 
make  ready  the  little  house. 

The  father  kept  looking  up  at 
his  son  with  the  strangest  expres- 
sion as  he  went  on  thus.  He  al- 
lowed him  to  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. He  seemed  to  be  listening 
with  a  sort  of  secret  joy  that  he 
tried  to  hide.  But  there  was  a 
strange  agitation  coming  over  him. 
What  did  it  mean?  The  man's 
hand  was  trembling  as  it  lay  there 
on  his  knee.  It  could  not  be  dis- 
trust or  disappointment.  No  father 
ever  had  firmer  assurance  of  a  son's 
affection  than  he.  What  was  it 
that  stirred  him  thus  ? 

*  Gilbert,  my  lad,'  said  the  father, 
stealing  a  glance  at  his  son,  whilst 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  played  faint- 
ly round  his  firm  mouth,  ^  small 
houses  are  well  enough ;  but 
don't  you  think  a  bigger  one  would 
be  more  what  you  and  she  would 
like— eh?' 

'  Perhaps  so ;  but  it  isn't  quite  a 
question  of  what  one  would  like,' 
said  GKlbert,  thinking  it  rather  a 
poor  joke  his  &ther  was  making. 
*"  We  shall  all  be  happy  enough  in  a 
little  house,  or  the  fault  will  be  our 
cwn.  We've  done  with  things  on 
a  big  scale.' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  it,'  said  the 
other,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
humour  and  emotion  upon  his  face. 
•  I'm  not  so  sure  whether  we're  not 


going  to  launch  out  and  be  bigger 

folks  than  ever.      Oh,  my  lad ' 

He  got  up  suddenly,  and  stood  be- 
fore his  son,  unable  to  control  him- 
self longer.  *  Oh,  my  lad,  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  ye  it.  We  could 
be  happy  enough  without  it^  I 
know  it  now.  I  needn't  bring 
money  in  my  hands  to  got  me  a 
place  at  thy  hearth — I  know  that ; 
but — ^but  it  does  make  me  very 
happy.  He's  left  me  it  all — John 
Holdfast's  left  his  old  'prentice  all 
his  land  and  money,  and  every 
penny  of  my  money  is  thy  money, 
as  well  thou  knowest.' 

Here  his  voice  broke,  and  he  laid 
his  head  upon  his  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece  and  cried — as  men  cry 
when  a  long  sorrow  is  ended,  and 
their  grief  is  turned  into  joy. 

So  Gilbert  and  Mary  were  mar- 
ried,  and  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards ?  asks  the  reader. 

No.  They  married  and  lived  the 
common  life  of  other  loving,  erring, 
God-fearing  men  and  women — had 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  aspira- 
tions and  disappointments,  their 
temptations  and  battles  with  temp- 
tation that  we  each  and  all  have, 
and  shall  have  to  the  end.  But 
their  blessings  were  large  and 
abundant,  and  their  past  trials  gave 
them  help  in  supporting  those  that 
henceforth  fell  to  their  lot. 

Of  course  the  small  house  had 
got  its  deathblow.  Gilbert  took 
his  bride  to  the  handsome  country- 
house  his  father  purchased  in  Sur- 
rey. Sergeant  Rugg  (it  is  time 
we  dropped  the  old  title,  and  gave 
him  that  more  courteous  designa^ 
tion  folks  henceforth  prefixed  to  his 
name ;  but  we  prefer  the  old  familiar 
name,  as  most  old  friends  did) — Ser- 
geant Bugg  had  inherited  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Holdfast's  large  property, 
saving  legacies  to  old  servants  and 
various  charitable  bequests.  He 
stood  possessed  of  something  like 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
the  simple  unaffected  character  of 
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the  man  remained  unaltered  and 
unalterable.  He  bore  prosperity  as 
meekly  as  he  had  borne  adversiiy, — 
was  the  same  gentle,  humble-minded 
man  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

Need  it  be  said  that  all  his  old 
friends  shared  in  that  prosperity; 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flue  were  set  up 
in  a  stationery  business  on  quite  a 
genteel  scale;  that  the  boys  were 
sent  to  a  good  school;  and  that 
Trot  rose  to  a  stool  in  a  counting- 
house  before  half  a  dozen  years 
were  over,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  double  entry  and  penman- 
ship ? 

All  these  things  the  sympathetic 
reader  will  readily  understand  for 
himself;  but  to  rightly  understand 
the  exceeding  happiness  of  that 
household  of  which  *  the  Sergeant  * 
was  henceforth  the  most  honoured 
member,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  easy. 
Of  course,  by  degrees,  relations 
were  renewed  with  '  Society '  once 
more  ;  but  Grilbert's  circle  was 
smaller  and  more  select  than  before. 

Perhaps  nobody  'accepted  the 
situation  '  with  more  true  genius 
than  Mrs.  Doomsley.  Not  oidy  did 
she  drive  over  to  see  her  nephew 
and  his  wife  in  their  new  house 
within  the  first  month,  but  she 
treated  them  all  as  though  she  faUy 
and  freely  forgave  them  all  they  had 
upon  their  consciences,  and  (meta- 
phorically speaking)  clasped  the 
erring  ones  to  her  bosom,  her 
brother-in-law  included .  After  that, 
the  acquaintance  subsided  into  an 
occasional  exchange  of  visits,  and 
remained  at  that  stage  until  a 
warm  correspondence  between  Mrs. 
Doomsley  and  Mrs.  Bugge,  on  the 
lawfalness  of  novels  (called  forth 
by  certain  achievements  in  that  line 
of  which  the  latter  lady  was  always 
rather  proud)  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  famihes. 

And  what  of  that  woman  whom 
Gilbert  once  hoped  to  have  made  his 
wife? 

Judge  of  Lady  Hunswood  aa  you 
see  her  entertaining  a  house  fall  of 


guests  at  Birsthorpe,  or  at  an 
'At  home'  in  Belgravia  discuss- 
ing some  question  of  the  day  with 
a  politician  or  a  man  of  letters,  and 
you  would  say  that  she  is  a  pro- 
sperous and  happy  woman,  tolera- 
bly contented  with  herself  and  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  pos- 
sessing a  rare  gift  of  conversa- 
tion, and  a  masculine  turn  of 
intellect.  But  judge  of  Lady  Huns- 
wood as  she  sits  sometimes  looking 
out  on  Birsthorpe  Park  at  eventime, 
when  the  sun  is  lying  low,  or  judge 
of  her  as  she  returns  home  from  rout 
or  ball  in  town,  with  her  husband  in 
one  comer  of  the  brougham,  she  in 
the  other;  mark  her  face  as  her 
lord  speaks,  when  in  private  (not 
always  in  dulcet  tones,  alas !)  ; 
watch  her  scornful  lips,  her  loveless 
eyes,  and  then  say  whether  there  is 
a  wretcheder  woman  under  the  sun. 
It  is  not  the  man's  disfigured  face 
(the  gun  wound  had  proved  fatal  to 
Sir  Sydney's  good  looks),  but  the  de- 
formed heart  within,  that  has  alien- 
ated his  wife's  love.  That  wound 
nearly  terminated  the  baronet's  life. 
He  was  iU  for  many  months — ^then 
went  abroad  for  two  years,  and  on 
his  return  gradually  reappeared  in 
society.  On  a  sort  of  sufierance,  it 
is  true.  Lady  Hunswood  gives  a 
kind  of  moral  bail  for  her  husband's 
good  behaviour.  There  have  been 
queer  rumours  afloat  at  times,  but 
out  in  the  world  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  terrible  gun  ac- 
cident the  baronet  met  with  (frrim 
that  reprehensible  practice  of  leav- 
ing loaded  firearms  in  sitting- 
rooms)  was  the  cause  of  his  shock- 
ing health,  and  their  temporary  re- 
tirement from  society.  But  for 
Lady  Hxmswood,  it  is  ^enough  that 
her  husband's  guilt  is  as  well  known 
to  her,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,-  as 
though  it  had  been  proclaimed 
through  the  town,  at  the  common 
crier's  mouth.  She  has  at  least  the 
stoic's  virtue  to  hide  her  pangs 
with  decent  success  from  the  world's 
gazse. 
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But  we  tnm  again  to  that  hap- 
pier home  where  the  domestic  vir- 
tues have  a  better  chance  of  flou- 
rishing. 

It  is  a  summer's  evening,  and  the 
sun  is  going  down  behind  the  plan- 
tations that  bound  the  grounds  of 
a  pleasant  house  amongst  the  Surrey 
hills.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  a  lady  and  her  children  are 
playing.  In  the  dining-room  be- 
hind tibem  two  men  are  watching 
the  group  on  the  lawn,  as  they  sit 
and  chat  over  their  wine.  Over  the 
fireplace  hangs  a  portrait  (painted 
by  a  well-known  artist)  of  a  one- 
armed  soldier,  with  a  child  upon 
his  knee.  The  originals  of  the  pic- 
ture are  yonder  on  the  lawn — grand- 
father and  Miss  Addy,  a  wilful 
young  lady  of  five,  who  often  re- 
calls to  her  grandsire  another  Ade- 
laide long  lain  in  her  grave. 

Says  Benlomond  to  his  friend, 
pointing  to  the  open  window, '  There 
isn't  a  prettier  sight,  to  my  mind, 
than  that  yonder.  How  those  two 
understand  one  another  !  ' 

Ere  long  Addy  quits  her  grand- 
father's side  and  approaches  the 
open  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
thoughtfully  on  her  blue  shoes.  The 
little  maiden  seems  in  a  profound 
meditation. 

*  What  is  it,  Addy  ? '  asks  papa. 

Addy  peers  in,  sees  no  one  but 
papa  and  her  old  friend  Mr.  Benlo- 
mond, and  so  enters  through  the 
window,  and  comes  up,  thoughtful 
of  face,  to  stand  by  papa's  knee. 

'  Is  grandpapa  tired  of  playing  ?  ' 
asks  he. 

'  No,'  said  Addy,  with  a  grave 
air,  *  ganpapa  isn't  tired,  but,' — 
and  she  shakes  her  head, — ^  he's 
very  naughty.' 

*'  Addy  mustn't  say  that,  even  in 
fun.' 

*But  he  is  very,  naxighty/'  says 


Addy,  sadly,  and  quite  in  earnest. 
'  Granpapa  says  to  my  dog,  "  'Ector, 
go  in  the  'ouse ; ' '  and  that's  naughty, 
because  there's  a  A,  and  papa  says 
we  must  always  pemounce  our  A's.' 

'Phew!'  Benlomond  gave  a 
laugh,  and  looked  at  Gilbert  with 
a  droll  smile.  '  Orthodox  notions  ! 
Your  own  child  there,  Rugge.' 

Gilbert  smiled  too,  but  gravely, 
as  he  takes  his  child  upon  his  knee. 

*  Listen,  Addy,' — and  the  father 
looks  with  a  tender  earnestness  into 
the  clear  blue  eyes  that  meet  his 
own, — 'Grandpapa  is  a  wiser  and 
better  man  than  Addy's  father  ever 
was  or  will  be,  though  he  does  not 
always  sound  his  h's  as  Addy  should, 
and  cannot  write  or  read  so  well  as 
papa.  He  once  sufiered  much  sor- 
row for  papa's  sake,  and  for  many 
years  had  no  one  to  care  for  him 
or  comfort  him ;  and  Addy  must 
always  remember  this,  and  love  and 
comfort  grandpapa  now,  and  be 
proud  of  him  too.  For  papa  is  as 
proud  to  be  his  son  as  this  gentle- 
man of  being  the  son  of  those  good 
and  brave  men  that  Addy  has  heard 
papa  read  of  in  her  history.  And 
now  never  mind  about  grandpapa's 
h'B  again,  but  run  back  and  kiss 
him,  and  finish  your  game.' 

'Ah!  he  is  good,  then,  after  all 
— ^isn't  he  ? '  cries  Addy,  much  re- 
Heved ;  and  she  scampers  off  for  an 
immediate  reconciHation,  repeating 
triumphantly  to  herself, '  Ganpapa  is 
a  good  man,  then! ' 

'  Good ! '  echoes  Benlomond,  after 
a  short  silence,  as  he  turns  to  the 
window  and  away  from  his  friend  ; 
'Ay,  Addy,  better  even  than  thy 
guileless  self;  of  the  race  that 
keeps  the  blood  of  the  world  sweet; 
down  in  the  only  peerage  that  will 
last !  Thy  grandfather  is  one  of 
God* 8  gentlemen,  Addy  ! ' 

THE    END. 
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SN  and  by  whom  was  Ame- 
rica discovered?  Was  it 
found  and  lost  once,  as  most  of  us 
believe ;  or  twice,  as  some  of  us  sur- 
mise, before  the  grand  historical 
discovery  by  Columbus  ? 

Postel,  bom  in  1510,  wrote  in 
his  Oharte  Geographique,  concerning 
Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
islands : — 

Terra  haec  ob  lucrossissimam  piscationis 
utilitatem  summa  litteraram  memoria  a 
Oallis  adiri  solita,  et  ante  niille  sexcentos 
annos  freqaeutari  solita  est;  sed  eo  quod 
sit  urbibus  inculta  et  rasta,  spreta  est. 

After  all  allowances  for  a  French- 
man writing  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancient  Grauls  when 
those  of  Hawkins  and  Gilbert  were 
astonishing  the  world,  may  there 
not  have  been  some  truth  in  an 
impression  then  so  general  among 
learned  men  ?  And  why,  when  we 
consider  how  much  passes  for  good 
history  with  far  less  appearance  of 
truth,  should  we  altogether  dis- 
credit the  Icelandic  manuscripts 
which  tell  us  how,  in  the  year 
986,  Biarne  Hierulfson,  sailing 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  to  join 
his  father,  who  had  migrated  thi- 
ther, and  driven  far  to  the  south- 
west by  a  storm,  saw  when  it 
cleared  up  a  low  land  (Cape  Cod  ?), 
from  which  he  turned  away,  be- 
cause it  did  not  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  Greenland,  and  sailed  north- 
west to  his  father  ?  Was  this  the 
Keel-Cape,  so  called  because  Thor- 
wald,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  thereon 
broke  his  keel  after  a  long  sail 
south  -  west  from  Greeidand  ? 
Heniy  Thoreau,  the  American  na- 
turalist, who  explored  Cape  Cod, 
found  much  in  the  character  of  the 
coast  to  remind  him  of  another 
Icelandic  chronicle,  which  records 
that  Thorfinn  sailed  in  the  same 
direction,  in  the  year  1007,  with 
his  wife,  Gudrida,  and  with  several 
distinguished  Norsemen,  in  three 


ships  containing  160  men,  and  all 
sorts  of  live  stock,  that,  having 
land  *on  the  right  side'  of* them, 
they  'roved  ashore,'  and  found 
Or^cpfi  ('  trackless  deserts '),  and 
*  8trand-ir  lang-ar  oh  sand-ar  (*  long 
narrow  beaches  and  sand-hQls '), 
and  'called  the  shores,  Furdu- 
Strand'ir  (Wonder- Strands)  be- 
cause the  sailing  by  them  seemed 
long.'  Thoreau  supposes,  however, 
that  the  capes  they  saw  were  con- 
siderably farther  north.  Bancroft 
seems  to  wonder  that  the  sea-kings 
did  not  sail  to  Labrador,  but  finds  no 
clear  traces  of  their  having  done 
so.  Certainly  not ;  the  times  were, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Colum- 
bus, almost  pre-historic ;  but  certain 
it  is  also  that,  whether  the  concep- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  Western 
World  was  an  a  ptiori  one  or  not, 
all  the  fingers  of  poetry  and  pro- 
phecy pointed  Columbus  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  sailed. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  secrets 
preserved  in  the  language  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  Indians, 
which  might  materially  assist  us  ; 
but  it  will  require  an  age  less  ab- 
sorbed in  money-making  to  win 
them, — if  indeed  any  red  men  re- 
main for  that  happier  time.  For- 
merly if  any  tradition  or  belief 
were  found  among  them,  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  traditions 
or  beliefs  of  the  Old  World,  it  was 
at  once  explained  by  the  scriptural 
hypothesis  that  they  had  migrated 
from  Central  Asia,  and  brought  the 
traditions  with  them.  But  if  the 
Bed  Indians  ever  made  such  a 
migration  they  must  have  been 
strangely  altered  since  then;  for 
the  white  'races  that  have  colonised 
America  during  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  have  found  the  Indian 
most  tenacious  of  his  original  home, 
defending  every  inch  of  his  terri- 
tory, removal  from  which  is  gra- 
duated extermination.     If  the  Bed 
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Indians  migrated  from  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  they  must  not  only  have 
traversed  in  canoes  those   seas   of 
ice  which  bafBie  the  navies  of  civili- 
sation, but  they   must  have   con- 
quered yet  greater  obstacles,— ^their 
own  essential  characteristics  as  a 
race.     If  they  went  driven  before 
stronger  tribes  they  must  have  left 
some  traces,  whereas  we  have  none. 
Whence,  then,  came  those  vestiges 
of  Eastern  words  and  ideas  found 
amongst    the    aborigines  ?       Was 
Canada,  which  the  Indians  were 
said  to  have  uttered  to  the  French 
pioneers,  the  echo  of  some  Spanish 
gold-hunters,    dreary    and    oft-re- 
peated Vaca  nada  ?  The  original  In- 
dian  name  for  Canada  is  now  known 
tobe  Huachelaga.  Is  the  resemblance 
of  Potomac  and  Aquia,  names  found 
in  use  by  Indians  in  Virginia  for  a 
large  river  and  a  large  creek,  to  the 
Greek    ?rora/xoc,    and    Latin    aqua, 
merely  coincidence  ?      It  may  be 
so ;    but  the    same  cannot  be   so 
easily  alleged  with  regard  to  the 
traditions  found   among  the   now 
nearly  extinct  Mandan  tribe  of  the 
Xorthem  Missourian  region,  of  a 
deluge  by  which   the  world  was 
destroyed,   one    man    alone   being 
saved  in  a  canoe  which  lodged  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and 
their  consecration  of  the  dove  as 
the  '  mystery-bird.'     The  traditions 
found  among  the   Indians  by  the 
early  French    pioneers  were    not, 
moreover,  all  of  a  Christian   cha- 
racter.    When  Mr.  Longfellow  pub- 
lished his  Indian  poem,  Hiawatha, 
he  was  boldly  charged  with  pla- 
giarism from  a  Finnish  Edda,  and 
the  parallels  between  the  hero  of 
the  Scandinavian  poem  and  Hia- 
watha were  so  frequent  and  strilcing 
that  the  charge  was  for  a  time  suc- 
cessful.    But  at  length  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's publication   of  the  actual 
legends  from  Schoolcraft's  collection 
of  Indian  traditions,  which  he  had 
strictly  followed  in  his  poem,  suffi- 
ciently rehftved  him  of  the  accusa- 
tion, whilst  it  left  for  the  various 


'  ologists '  who  attend  to  the  science 
of  man  the  problem  of  how  the 
legends  of  Finland  could  have  per- 
vaded the  tribes  of  Indians  farthest 
west.  Did  Thorwald  rehearse  these 
stories  to  some  old  Indian  who 
seemed  to  resemble  his  father,  Eric 
the  Red,  and  who  helped  him  when 
he  broke  his  keel  on  the  strand  ? 
What  unknown  Christian  pioneers 
told  the  Mandans  that  story  of  the 
deluge  ? 

I  need  not  repeat  here  the  many 
ideas  which  the  Indians  were  found 
holding  in  common  with  Christen- 
dom, but  may  remind  my  reader 
that  they  were  so  striking  and 
numerous  that  Le  Clercq  beHeved 
that  some  of  the  first  apostles  must 
have  reached  the  American  con- 
tinent. However,  it  will  probably 
never  be  positively  known  who  it 
was  that  gave,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
*  a  new  world  to  European  curiosity 
and  cruelty.'  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
honour  is  traditionally  awarded  to 
the  one  who  alone  of  the  voyagers 
seems  to  have  had  a  philosophical 
reason  for  attempting  to  discover 
land  in  the  west — namely,  that  an 
Eastern  hemisphere  implied  and 
needed  a  Western  one  to  balance  it — 
and  an  interest  in  such  a  discovery 
apart  from  the  hope  of  finding  gold. 
(It  is  said  that  even  Cabot  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  at  find- 
ing a  continent  in  his  way,  when  he 
desired  to  reach  India !)  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  name  which  the 
new-found  continent  received  ?  Was 
Destiny  in  a  satirical  mood,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  reigns  of 
slave-traders,  filibusters,  and  Ala- 
ha/mas,  when  she  decided  that  not 
Columbus,  but  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
the  pirate  and  slave-trader,  who  saw 
there  a  grand  field  for  the  scoundrel-, 
isms  of  the  Old  World  to  find  free 
play,  should  give  his  name  to  the 
New  World?  What  a  pity  that 
some  grand  Indian  name  was  not 
selected  ! 

Leaving  natural  breaths,  Bounds  of  raiu 
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and  winds,  calls  as  of  birds  and  animals  in 
the  woods,  syllabled  to  ns  for  names, 

Okonee,  Koosa,  Ottawa,  Monongabela, 
Sawk,  Natchez,  Chattahoochee,  Kaqueta, 
Oronoco, 

Wabash,  Miami,  Saginaw,  Chippewa, 
Oskkosb,  Walla  Walla, 

Leaying  such  to  the  States,  thej  melt, 
thej  depart,  charging  the  water  and  the 
land  witii  names. 

So  sings  Walt  Whitman,  in  his 
wild  way,  and  his  thonght  is  in 
harmony  with  a  growing  disposition 
in  America  to  return  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  Indian  names.  Already 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  changed 
the  names  of  two  of  her  rivers  back 
to  their  aboriginal  names.  And  I 
shall  look  forward  to  the  rechristen- 
ing  of  America,  at  some  higher 
stage  of  culture,  in  some  Indian 
name,  perhaps  yet  to  be  discovered, 
which  shall  be  the  true  name  that 
the  Adam  of  the  Bed  Men  bestowed 
upon  it  when  he  stood  in  his  wild 
Paradise. 

Not,  I  think,  merely  to  charge 
the  water  and  land  with  names,  did 
the  generations  of  red  men  live  so 
many  ages  in  occupation  of  these 
continents  ere  they  melted  before 
the  Eastern  races.  Mr.  Ruskin,  I 
believe,  interprets  the  griffins,  mon- 
sters, and  animal  forms,  upon  which 
so  many  old  monuments  rest,  as  the 
substantial  vitality  of  Nature  upon 
which  Art  must  build ;  and  it  is  up- 
on, and  in  co-operation  with,  this  wild 
aboriginal  strength,  the  pure  human 
animality,  that  the  races  of  the  Old 
World  must  rear  the  structure  of  a 


New  World  civilisation.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  Indian 
merely  disappeared  before  the  white, 
leaving  no  trace  upon  the  mixture  of 
races.  He  ftimished  the  new  fla- 
vour of  the  lump.  The  first  colony 
of  whites — as  some  historians  think 
— ever  planted  in  America,  includ- 
ing Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white 
child  ever  bom  in  that  hemisphere, 
was,  according  to  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, absorbed  by  the  natives  ;  ♦  but 
every  colony  from  that  day  to  this 
has  had,  more  or  less,  to  blend  in 
some  way  with  the  Indian  element. 
At  every  step  the  whites  encoun- 
tered the  savage,  and  race  afber 
race  was  filtered  through  that  na- 
tive one,  preserving,  as  it  passed 
through,  some  of  his  own  hardy  and 
untamable  traits.  Every  colony 
which  could  not  presently  produce 
a  half- wild  progeny  able  to  match 
the  red  men  was  swallowed  up. 
Every  sinew  had  its  training  in 
this  terrible  antagonism,  and  when 
at  last  the  white  man  stood  a  con- 
queror he  found  that  a  good  deal  of 
him  was  also  conquered.  The  ap- 
pearance he  had  to  himself  by  the 
time  he  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  —  half-horse,  half-alli- 
gator, with  a  considerable  inftision 
of  snapping-turtle — ^was  scarcely  that 
with  which  he  had  left  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Europe.  The  mythic  stories 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  the  south- 
west, bring  before  the  mind  the  im- 
pression of  a  race  of  grotesque  giants. 


*  White's  colony  in  North  Carolina  was  established  under  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  about 
1587.  When  White  returned  from  England  to  this  colony,  the  island  of  Koanoke,  on  which 
he  had  left  it,  was  a  desert.  '  An  inscription  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,'  says  Bancroft,  '  pointed 
to  Croatan ;  but  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  dangers  from  storms,  were  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  an  immediate  return.  Had  the  emigrants  already  perished?  or  had  they 
escaped  with  their  liyes  to  Croatan,  and  through  the  friendship  of  Manteo,  become  familiar 
with  the  Indians  ?  The  conjecture  has  been  hazarded'  (i.e.  in  Lawson's  North  Carolina), 
*  that  the  deserted  colony,  neglected  by  their  own  countrymen,  were  hospitably  adopted 
into  the  tribe  of  Hatteras  Indians,  and  became  amalgamated  with  the  sons  of  the  forest. 
This  was  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  at  a  later  day,  and  was  thought  to  be  confirmed  bj 
the  physical  character  of  the  tribe,  in  which  the  English  and  the  Indian  race  seemed  to 
have  been  blended.'  According  to  Purchas,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  sent  five  several  expedi- 
tions to  search  for  traces  of  the  colony,  which  when  White  left  it  had  eighty-nine  men, 
seventeen  women,  and  two  children ;  but  none  were  ever  discovered  unless  in  the  abnormal 
characters  of  the  Hatteras  Indian's  face. 
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They    are    caricatnre    Titans   and  order    is  —  Portugese,    Spanish, 

Vikings.  Davy  Crockett  finds  in  the  French,  EngHsh.   ^'either  the  Mon» 

top  of  a  tree  his  favonrite  chamber  roe  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  nor 

for  sleep,  insists  that  the  alligator  is  Lonis  Napoleon  on  the  other,  are 

his  normal  saddle-horse,  and  exists  to  likely  to  alter  this  law;    and  his 

hnntbears  or  Indians,  he  doesn't  care  grand  new  effort  at  opening  np  a 

which.     Captain  Scott,  the  Hoosier,  career  for  the  Latin  race  in  Mexico 

is  such  a  sure  shot,  that  the  raccoon  is  only  a  stmctural  preparation  for 

catching  sight  of  him  consents  to  the  inevitable  drifb  of  the  later  and 

come  down  without  being  fired  at.  higher  race. 

Good  Bishop  Berkeley  did  not  per-  In  1604  ihe  French  found  in  the 

haps  contemplate  just  such  fulfil-  Isle  of  Sable  'grass  pastured  by 

ments  of  his  prophecy —  oxen  and  cows  which  the  Portu- 

,   .    ,      ,  guese  carried  there  more  than  sixty 

Not  snch  as  Europe  breeds  in  hep  decay;  ,      j^      5         Champlain 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young,  i,-.„         <  rni,                %      i«»ii*if*«au 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  dly,  ^^« '— 1^^®®   <^^    ^^J^T   ^^agues 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung.*  north  ot   the  Cap  de  Poitrincourt 

(near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy 

The  New  World  seems  to  have  in  Nova  Scotia),  we  found  a  cross 

repeated,  in  her  embryonic  phases,  which  was  very  old,  covered  with 

the  law  of  the  succession  of  races  moss,  and  almost  all  decayed,  which 

which  had  become  historic  in  the  was  an  evident  sign  that  there  had 

Old.      The   Latin  formation  must  formerly    been    Christians    there.' 

precede    the  Anglo-Saxon,   which  After  this  thin  stratum  of  Spain 

afterwards    covers    it  over.      The  and  Portugal,  came  the  imposing 

♦  On  the  5th  of  October  last  there  died  in  Napa  Valley,  California,  a  man — George 
Yount  by  name — ^who  was  perhaps  the  last  of  a  famous  generation  of  hunters,  trappers, 
and  mountaineers,  which  opened  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  path  of  Pacific  ex- 
ploration to  Eastern  emigration.  He  was  acquainted  with  Daniel  Soone,  the  cele- 
brated pioneer  of  Kentucky,  and,  having  taken  up  the  westward  march  where  Boone 
left  it,  passed  through  .the  valleys  of  Platte,  Arkanzas,  Green,  Colorado,  Mojave,  and 
Sacramento,  until,  in  183 1,  he  reached  the  limit  of  the  continent,  and  settled  himself  in  a 
beautiful  vBiley  of  the  Gholden  State.  He  obtained  a  grant  there  of  11,800  acres.  He 
was  suxTOunded  by  Indians  only,  whom  he  sometimes  fought,  and  at  other  times  made 
treaties  with,  in  the  most  royal  style.  The  Eev.  Br.  Bushnell,  in  his  book  entitled  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,  gives  an  account  of  Yount's  singular  dream,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  well  known  in  California,  and  which  is  the  most  thoroughly  attested  instance 
of  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  related  to  the  Donner 
party,  whose  stoiy  has  been  often  related.     The  account  of  Br.  Bushnell  is  as  follows : — 

'At  my  request  he  [Yount]  gave  me  his  stoiy.  About  six  or  seven  years  previous,  in  a 
midwinter^B  night,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  company  of 
emigrants  arrested  by  the  snow  of  the  mountains  and  perishing  rapidly  by  cold  and 
hunger.  He  noted  the  very  cast  of  the  scenery,  marked  by  a  huge  perpendicular  front  of 
white  rock  diff;  he  saw  the  men  cutting  off  what  appeared  to  be  tree-tops  rising  out  of 
deep  gulfls  (^  snow ;  he  distinguished  the  veiy  features  of  the  persons,  and  the  look  of 
their  peculiar  distress.  He  woke  profoundly  impressed  with  the  distinctness  and  appa- 
rent reality  of  his  dream.  At  length  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  exactly  the  same  dream 
again.  In  the  morning  he  could  not  expel  it  from  his  mind.  Falling  in  shortly  after 
with  an  old  hunter  comrade,  he  told  him  the  story,  and  was  only  the  more  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  recognising,  without  hesitation,  the  scenery  of  the  dream.  This  comrade 
came  over  the  Sierra  by  the  Carson  Valley  Pass,  and  declared  that  a  spot  in  the  pass 
answered  exactly  to  his  description.  By  this  the  unsophisticated  patriarch  was  decided. 
He  immediately  collected  a  company  of  men,  with  mules  and  blankets  and  all  necessary 
provisions.  The  neighbours  were  laughing,  meanwhile,  at  his  credulity.  "  No  matter, 
said  he,  "  I  am  able  to  do  this,  and  I  will,  ifor  I  verily  believe  that  the  fact  is  according 
to  my  dream."  The  men  were  sent  into  the  mountains,  150  miles  distant,  directly  to  the 
Carson  Valley  Pass,  and  there  they  found  the  company  in  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
dteam,  and  brought  in  the  remnant  alive.' 
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si^ngth  of  New  Prance,  to  be 
followed  by  the  permanent  soil  of 
New  England.  England  certainly 
was  not  the  first  colonist  of  tbe 
Western  World  in  point  of  time, 
wbicb  may  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  her  subsequent  possession  of  it. 
For  that  matter,  the  red  men  pre- 
ceded Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
French.  Never  was  there  a  more 
imperial  dream  than  that  which, 
0  perhaps,  only  faded  away  for  ever 
when  Montealm  died  at  Quebec. 
They  too — the  French  —  melted 
away,  leaving  the  water  and  the 
land  charged  with  names.  Des 
Moines,  Montreal,  La  Crosse,  La 
Salle,  Dunquerque,  Saut  Ste.  Marie, 
Vermont,  Fondulac,Frontignac.  On 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  which  was 
the  western  boundary  of  '  Nouvelle 
France,'  our  conductor  is  still  called 
courrier  de  hois,  or  voyageur,  Prairie, 
too,  is  a  French  word. 

The  race  of  races  which  followed 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  was  sometlong  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Promethean  games,  in 
which  the  racers  bore  each  a  lighted 
torch,  and  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  him  who  first  came  to  the  goal 
with  his  torch  still  burning.  In 
the  race  of  occupancy  and  coloni- 
sation the  victory  was  not  to  the 
swift,  but  to  those  pilgrims  of 
the  Httle  Mayflower,  whose  torch 
alone  proved  unextinguishable. 

Yet,'  what  magnificent  achieve- 
ments were  those  of  the  early  voy- 
agers westward,  of  whatever  nation! 
What  America  needs  is  a  poet.  She 
is  the  land  of  unsung  heroisms. 
Homer  never  had  such  men  or  deeds 
as  await  the  New  World  poet, 
when  he  shall  come.  Emerge,  De 
Soto  (so  will  he  command),  from 
the  ooze  of  the  lonely  Mississippi, 
on  which  thine  first  of  all  European 
eyes  rested,  and  which  became  thy 
grave  and  monument ;  and  thou, 
Marquette,  whose  name  the  forest- 
rangers  of  Michigan  still  invoke, 
rehearse  that  wondrous  story  of 
those  who    awakened    the    prim- 


eval forests  of  Illinois  with  the 
hymn, 

Vexilla  Begis  prodennt ; 
Fulget  crucis  m jsterium ; 

and  planted  the  cross,  with  the 
lilies  of  France  underneath,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi !  No  mere 
historian  can  fitly  report  the  gran- 
deurs wrought  in  those  vast  solitudes 
by  these,  and  others — ^as  Cortes, 
John  Smith,  and  that  brilliant 
genius.  La  Salle,  who  first  sailed 
from  near  the  source  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Father  of  Waters.  These 
mighty  spirits  must  slumber  for 
awhile  yet,  until  their  minstrel 
passes  on  lake,  prairie,  river,  savan- 
nah, sierra,  evoking  the  past,  of 
which  they  are  monuments  ;  in- 
voking the  future,  of  which  their 
splendid  labours  laid  the  pedestal. 
As  for  the  *  Mayflower' — in  which 
Hercules  made  his  second  voyage 
to  unbind  Prometheus,  in  the  small 
earthen  cup  given  by  the  Sun-god 
— ^its  story  cannot  be  told,  because 
its  voyage  is  little  more  than  begun. 
When  the  Western  Prometheus  is 
really  liberated,  there  will  be  flame 
enough  for  the  brains  of  poets.  Mil- 
ton published  the  law  that  they  who 
would  give  birth  to  any  great  poem 
must,  in  some  sort,  have  lived  that 
poem  beforehand.  At  present  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  occupy 
the  cultivated  portions  of  America 
are  the  true  descendants  of  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  first 
sought  those  shores — gold-hunters. 
From  Canada,  around  the  coast  to 
California,  every  nation  of  the  Old. 
World  is  there,  and  each  with  aii. 
El  Dorado  in  its  vision.  To  read, 
of  those  early  gold-hunters,  who 
went  so  far,  and  (as  we  now  know) 
toiled  heedlessly  over  so  many  real 
gold- veins  in  Florida,  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  to  find  nothing  but  deso- 
late graves,  reminds  one  of  the 
fable  ef  the  dying  father  who  told 
his  sons  that  a  bag  of  gold  was 
buried  in  his  field.  Like  those  sons, 
the  nations  that  settled  America, 
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sought  the  gold  vainly,  then  sowed 
and  planted  the  furrows  made  by 
their  search,  until  at  last,  in  the 
vast  wealth  yielded  by  those  fields, 
they  realise  more  than  the  illusion 
promised  them. 

But  the  Old  World  has  really 
never  got  far  toward  the  heart  of 
theN'ew.  Perhaps  a  shelf  around 
the  coast  of  the  continent,  of  the 
average  breadth  of  loo  miles, 
would  prove  the  limit  of  any  dis- 
tinct national  characters — ^EngHsh, 
French,  Spanish,  or  other.  The 
surges  of  Europe  die  away  at  the 
base  of  the  Alleghanies,  or  are  lost 
amid  the  bayous  of  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  torches  of  the 
racers  are  all  extinguished  by  the 
breath  from  the  prairies.  The 
genius  of  the  continent  has  as- 
signed a  limit  beyond  which  tribes, 
and  even  tongues,  are  confused. 
The  first  ilTapoleon  saw  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  struggling 
against  fate  to  attempt  the  pre- 
servation of  a  distinctively  French 
empire  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
gladly  sold  the  vast  territory  of 
Orleans  to  the  American  President 
fop  what  it  would  bring.  He  an- 
ticipated the  Monroe  doctrine. 
The  Virginian  EngHsh  did,  indeed, 
for  a  time  seem  about  to  control 
the  West,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
only  like  those  few  square  miles  of 
fi^h  water  which  the  volume  of 
the  Mississippi  makes  at  its  mouth 
in  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico.  Even  that 
English  stream  ceased  to  be  para- 
mount. Virginia's  'Western Reserve' 
is  now  vague  even  as  a  name,  and 
the  Great  West  receives  Saxon, 
Celt,  Teuton,  and  Gltiul,modifying,as- 
similating  all,  controlled  by  neither. 

My  reader,  who  doubtless  thanks 


heaven  daily  that  he  belongs  to 
that  race  which  produced  a  Shak- 
speare  and  a  Bacon,  and  constitutes 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  humanity,  will 
by  this  time  have  concluded  that 
in  the  Western  cauldron,  where 
spirits  of  all  colours  mingle  as  they 
may,  the  result  is  a  chaotic  jumble 
of  peoples,  who  must  look  forward 
to  a  dead  level  of  conimonplaceness, 
a  vast  prairie-spread  of  no-manity, 
as  its  highest  product.  But  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  mixture  of 
races  over  them  has  brought  forth 
the  only  real  individuaHties  in 
America.  If  one  finds  character- 
less populations  in  the  N^ew  World, 
they  will  be  found  in  those  regions 
which  directly  inherited  them  from 
the  Old.  In  New  England  there 
were  the  Adamses,  Samuel  and 
John  Quincy,  and  Otis,  Hancock, 
and  the  rest,  all  strong  men,  but 
very  much  alike.  They  were  the 
fruit  of  one  branch  of  the  English 
tree.  So  also  were  Washingix)n, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  the 
rest  in  Old  Virginia;  they  were 
in  all  respects  Englishmen,  and 
alike  as  peas  of  one  pod.  It  was 
not  otherwise  in  the  Carolinas.  To 
this  day  there  is  a  certain  sameness 
of  development  in  the  cities  of  the 
Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  different  signs  in  the  Far 
West.  But  I  resist  the  temptation 
to  generalise  in  this  direction,  until 
I  shall  have  given  some  observa- 
tions and  studies  of  the  West, 
made  during  a  seven  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  heart  of  it,  upon  which 
must  depend  the  worth  of  any 
interpretation  or  prophecy  I  may 
have  to  offer. 

I  rem'ember  well  the  flutter  into 
which  the  Queen  of  the  West*  was 


*  Kany  of  the  American  cities  have  these  descriptive  aliases :  e.g.  Boston  is  the  *  Athens 
of  America,*  New  York  is  '  Gotham/  Philadelphia  the  *  City  of  Brotherly  Love/  Baltimore 
the  *  Monumental  City,'  Washington  the  '  City  of  Magnificent  Distances,'  Cincinnati  the 
*  Queen  of  the  West*  This  city  received  its  name  from  the  *  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,*  a 
celebrated  club  fonned  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  to  which  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  indeed  all  the  leading  men  of  the  time  belonged,  the  name  having  been  chosen  as 
one  that  fitly  represented  those  who  had  left  their  farms  for  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
were  then  returning  to  their  peaceful  pursuits. 
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thrown  when  it  was  announced  that 
she  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining,  for  an  evening  and  a 
day,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 
Such  enthusiasm  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  republicans,  to  whom 
a  live  Prince  comes  straight  out  of 
tbe  fairy-books,  with  his  invisible 
cap  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  slipper 
for  some   Cinderella  habitually  in 
the  other.     We  found  it  pleasant 
for  a  time    to    reverse   Rip    Van 
Winkle's  experience,  and  wake  up 
to  find  that  we  were  still  shouting 
for  an  English  Prince.     Nay,  I  re- 
member that    there  suddenly  ap- 
peared quite  a  good  crop  of  *  British 
subjects,'  or  those  who  played  so 
for  the  time,   composed  chiefly  of 
those  whose  grandmothers  had  been 
bom  in  Canada,  or  who  had  second 
cousins   whose    maiden-name    was 
EngHsh.    The  Queen  City  prepared 
for    a    fine    ball,    and    surely   the 
Prince  never  saw  a  larger  or  finer 
opera-house  than  that  in  which  he 
was  received,  nor  met  with  a  more 
cordial  welcome.    Subsequently  her 
citizens  read,  at  first  with  indigna- 
tion, afterwards  with  a  smile,  the 
severe  criticisms  of  '  Our  own  Cor- 
respondent '  who  travelled  with  the 
Prince's  suite,  based  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  white  cravats  from  the 
necks,  and  of  English   dress-coats 
frt)m  the  backs,  of  the  gentlemen 
who  attended  the  ball.     '  The  men 
appeared  in  ordinary  morning  dress,' 
groaned  Jenkins.     Why  did  he  not 
complain  that  we  were  not  in  court 
costume  ?  or,  for  that  matter,  that 
English  larks  did  not  sing  along  the 
fields  over  which  he  passed  ?     The 
Cincinnatians  were  dressed  in  thevr 
evening  dress,  of  which  the  white 
cravat  and  the  '  swallow-tail '  have 
never,  since  the  West  was  settled, 
been  parts.     Any  other  dress  would 
have  been  as  much  an  affectation  as 
that  in  which,  an  American  repre- 
sentative appeared  at  the  Queen's 
drawing-room    a    few    years    ago, 
personating    a    black    streak,   and 
calling  it  tihe  dress  of  an  American 


citizen.  O,  Jenkins,  Dr.  lAv 
stone  did  not  even  reproach.  i 
African  king  who  met  him  in 
fiill  royal  costume  of  his  coun 
which  consisted  of  a  toba.c 
pipe ! 

Ourselves  uncritical,  and  ignor 
of  possible  criticisms  on  ourseb 
we  did  our  finest,  and  enjoyed 
occasion  very  much.     The   Pri 
was  affable,  and  so  were  the  geni 
men  who  were  with  him.      '  T^ 
would  have  thought,'  said  the  Di 
of  Newcastle,  with  a  merry  twinj 
in  his  eye,  to  a  group  of  gentlemi 
'  that  you  republicans  could  find 
much    pleasure    in    the     sight 
royalty?'     *Ah,  sir,'    replied  oi 
*  we  do  not  Kve  near  enough  royal 
to  see  its  faults.'     It  was  alwa 
announced  to  those  who  invited  t 
Prince  to  attend  a  ball  in  any  ci^ 
that  his  Boyal  Highness's  partne 
in  the  dances  must  in  every  case  i 
selected  for  him  beforehand, 
many  places  the  ladies  selected  f* 
this  honour  were  those  whose  hu 
bands  or  fathers  were  of  the  highe 
official  rank.     In  New  York  the] 
were  so  many  elderly  married  ladi( 
who  had  to^be  invited  by  the  con 
mittee,  that  some  fellow  estimate 
the  collective  ages  of  those  wit 
whom  the   Prince  danced  in  th£ 
city  to  be  900.     In  Cincinnati  th 
committee  decided  that,  from   th 
ladies  in  good  socieiy,  partners  fc 
the  Prince  should  be  selected  wit 
sole  reference  to  their  beauty.  Thi 
of  course  was  fatal  to  the  committee 
men,  who,  in  a  city  of  over  20o,oof 
had  to  decide  which  were  the  eigh 
or  ten  most  beautiful  ladies,  and  i 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prince  ap 
preciated  the    self-sacrifice  whici 
gave    him    such    a    succession    o 
charming  partners.     But  amongs 
those  who  danced  with  him  then 
was  one  fair  girl  whom  the  Greal 
West  itself  had  decked  for  hin^ 
Her  grandfiither  had  settled  him- 
self  in  that  neighbourhood  abouj 
fifty    years    before,    when   a    feTi 
log  cabins  alone  constituted  thai 
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now  largest  and  richest  city  of  the 
West.  When  he  became  old  he  was 
poor,  and  he  proposed  to  sell  an  old 
pastore-gronnd  or  common,  which 
his  wife  had  brought  him,  but 
which  probably  would  not  have 
sold  for  two  shillings  to  the  acre. 
When,  in  his  need,  he  spoke  to  his 
wife  of  selling  this  ground,  the 
tears  came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  said 
that  she  stOl  seemed  to  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  bells  of  her  father's 
slieep  formerly  pastured  on  that 
ground,  and  it  was  the  only  link 
that  bound  her  to  the  past.  Her 
husband  did  not  press  the  matter 
farther.  The  old  lady's  fiHal  piety- 
had  a  speedy  reward.  In  a  year  or 
two  the  great  migration  westward 
began.  Cincinnati  became  its  first 
centre  beyond  thie  AHeghanies,  and 
before  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
died,  the  sheep-pasture  which  senti- 
ment had  preserved  was  worth 
nearly  a  milHon  of  dollars.  Afber- 
wards  it  became  much  more  valu- 
able— ^beiog  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city — and  gave  a  large  fortune 
to  each  of  their  children,  one  of 
whom  is  the  mother  of  the  lovely 
girl  who  danced  with  the  Prince. 

Soon  after  the  old  gentleman  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  who  was  a 
lawyer  and  afterwards  a  judge,  had 
settled  in  the  West,  a  youth  pre- 
sented himself  in  his  law-office,  and 
asked  to  study  the  law  under  his 
care,  and  serve  him  in  copying,  &c,, 
by  way  of  compensation.  Pleased 
with  i^e  young  man's  appearance, 
the  Judge  consented.  The  name 
of  the  youth  was  Nicholas  Long- 
worth.  His  father  had  been  a  man 
of  wealth,  but,  having  adhered  to 
the  crown  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, his  property  had  been  con- 
fiscated, and  he  was  able  to  give  his 
son  but  a  scanty  purse  with  his 
blessing.  The  young  man  went 
first  to  the  South,  but  afterward 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
West.  At  some  small  settlement 
on  the  upper  Ohio  he  was  taken  on  a 
flat-*boat,  and  worked  for  his  passage 


down  the  river.  As  the  boat  crept 
slowly  down,  young  Nicholas  gazed 
upon  either  shore  for  some  point 
that  seemed  to  invite  him  to  stop. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  point  which 
is  now  Cincinnati,  he  looked  beyond 
the  group  of  shanties  and  cabins 
which  were  (iSzj)  all  of  it,  to  the 
environment  of  fine  fields  and  su- 
perb hills,  and  concluded  to  pause 
there.  With  his  bundle  in  his  hand, 
which  held  all  his  worldly  goods, 
he  repaired  to  the  house  that  seemed 
better  than  the  rest,  and  was  there 
received  in  the  friendly  manner  I 
have  described. 

After  studying  the  law  for  some 
years  he  obtained  a  licence  to  prac- 
tise at  the  same,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  clients.  At  this  time  there 
was  scattered  through  that  country 
bordering  the  Ohio  a  number  of 
*  squatters,'  gypsies,  half-breeds, 
from  heaven  knows  where,  all  of 
whom  were  desperately  ignorant, 
and  many  desperately  bad.  Among 
them  Bishop  Chase,  father  of  the 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  once  tried  to  do  some  mis- 
sionary work,  and,  upon  asking 
some  woman  if  she  loved  Jesus,  re- 
ceived for  his  reply  thatt '  she  hadn't 
nothin'  agm  him.'  Another  minister 
who  inquired  of  a  woman  in  one  of 
the  river  huts  if  they  had  ever  had 
a  revival  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
told:  'We  haint  none  of  it  here, 
but  they's  got  it  down  in  Kentuck 
orfid  ! '  It  was  not  an  unpromising 
field  for  a  lawyer,  whatever  the 
preachers  may  have  thought  of  it. 
Young  Longworth's  first  case  was 
that  of  a  notorious  fellow  arrested 
for  stealing  a  horse.  He  made  an 
able  defence,  and  the  rogue  was 
acquitted.  When  they  had  left  the 
court  room,  the  client  expressed  to 
his  lawyer  his  profound  gratitude 
for  the  services  rendered  him,  and 
regretted  that  he  had  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  lawyer's 
fee.  'I  have  nothing  on  earth 
but  an  old  whisky-stiU  and,'  he 
added,  in   a  whisper,   Hhe   horse' 
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*Yoii  had  better  take  that  horse,' 
said  Longworth ;    '  and    you    had 
better  ride  him  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  from  this  part 
of  the  country.'     The   rascal    fol- 
lowed his  advice,  after  telling  him 
where  he  would  find  the  whisky- 
still.     Longworth  did  not  look  after 
the  still  for  a  year  or  more,  when, 
wishing  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
went  to  see  whether  it  was  worth 
selling.     He  found  that  some  enter- 
prising settler  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  and  was  using  it  in  a  distillery 
which  he  had  established.       The 
man  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
for  the  article  if  Longworth  would 
grant  him  a  year's   credit,  which 
was  agreed  to.     At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  distiller  declared  himsAlf 
unable  to  pay  the  money,  and  be- 
sought Longworth  to  take  in  pay- 
ment an  old  piece  of  ground,  nearly 
covered  with  stagnant  puddles.  This 
Longworth  reftised.    A  year  later, 
however,  finding  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would    get  the  money  for 
the  still,  he  agreed  to  accept  the 
dismal  piece  of  land,  which  lay  for 
many  years  thereafter  without  his 
seeing  it.      At    the   end    of   that 
time  some  immigrants  came  west- 
ward, and  it  occurred  to  Longworth 
to  drain  the  land.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  offered  several  thousands  of 
dollars  for  it,  but  he  saw  that  it 
would  soon  be  worth  as  many  mil- 
lions.       It  more  than  fulfilled  his 
expectations.       From    the     horse- 
thief's    whisky-still    emerged    the 
geni  who  brought  fortune,  not  only 
to   Longworth,   but  to  the  entire 
country    around.      The    old    man 
himself  died    recently,  leaving    a 
fortune    estimated  at  ;$[  10,000,000. 
Not  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  this  mojiey,  however,  came  by 
the  luck  of  the  land,  but  from  a 
felicitous  investment  which  Long- 
worth  made  of  the  money  obtained 
thus.     There  T^as  a  wild  grape  in 
America,  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
whose  flavour  was,  I  believe,  men- 
tioned in  the  reports  of  the  earliest 


of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colonists 
Carolina,  though  it  was  rediscover 
in  1 801  at  Asheville,  North  Carolii 
and  which  has  been  known  since 
the  Catawba,  from  the  Indian  tri 
of  that  name  which  inhabited  t 
region  where  it  was  chiefly  foun 
Undoubtedly  there  is  no  grape 
flavour  superior  to  that  of  tl 
Catawba.  It  occurred  to  Lon, 
worth  that  this  grape  was  partic 
larly  fit  to  be  made  into  win 
After  a  few  experiments  he  four 
that  the  vine  was  hardy,  and  tl 
grape  susceptible  of  culture.  E 
at  once  imported  skilftQ  Frenc 
wine-dressers  and  wine-maken 
The  experiment  kindled  the  er 
thusiasm  which  had  been  latent  i: 
the  cold  and  prudent  pioneer  ;  h 
gave  his  money  without  stint,  an( 
with  no  thought  of  its  return,  an( 
vineyard  after  vineyard  fringed  th( 
banks  of  the  Ohio. 

At  length  it  was  found  that  Mr 
Longworth  could  sell  a  better  hocl 
made  of  Catawba  than  could  be  im- 
ported in  casks  from  the  Rhine,  and 
as  good  a  champa^e  as  could  be 
purchased  in  New  York  for  sixteen 
dollars,  or  in  London  for  sixty  shil- 
lings,  the  dozen.      Certainly,   one 
rarely  tastes  so  delicious  a  wine  as 
the  sparkling  Catawba.   The  reports 
of  this  wine  which  the  Germans, 
who  were  the  chief  foreign  immi- 
grants of  the  West,  made  to  their 
friends  in  the  Fatherland,  led  to  the 
settlement  of  a  small  army  of  vine- 
dressers   from    the  banks    of  the 
Rhine    upon    those   of   the  Ohio ; 
under  them  the   enterprise  which 
Longworth  began  has  extended  it- 
self  over    several    large    counties 
throughout  Southern  Ohio,  and  into 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and 
California,  and  the  Catawba  wine 
has  almost  superseded  all  others. 
The  Catawba  vine  yields  about  500 
gallons  to  the  acre,  though  in  the 
best  years  the  average  is  from  600 
to  800.     The  annual  yield  of  the 
Ohio    valley    alone    is    now   over 
500,000  gallons.     In  1840,  the  wine 
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producsed  in  tlie  United  States  was 
174,734  gallons;  in  1850,  it  had 
risen  to  221,249 ;  and  now  it  is  con- 
siderably over  2,000,000  per  annum. 
Mr.  Longworth  had  200  acres  of 
vintages  himself,  and  he  freely 
loaned  money  to  those  who  desired 
to  enter  the  business.  '  I  have,'  he 
said,  *  done  my  country  a  greater 
benefit  in  introducing  this  grape  to 
public  notice,  than  if  I  had  paid  the 
national  debt.' 

The  man  who  thus  enriched  him- 
self and  his  countrymen  was  eccen- 
tric. With  all  his  wealth  his  family 
found  it  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
dress  respectably,  from  his  profound 
aversion  to  new  suits  of  clothes. 
Indeed,  changes  could  only  be 
effected  by  their  purchasing  a  new 
suit,  guessing  at  a  fit,  and  substi- 
tuting them  whilst  he  slept  for  the 
old,  which  were  at  once  destroyed. 
Even  then  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded except  by  garments  of  the 
plainest  description.  He  was  on 
one  occasion,  whilst  standing  in  his 
own  garden,  mistaken  for  the  gar- 
dener, and  ofiered  a  small  coin  if  he 
would  take  a  love-letter  to  his  own 
daughter,  to  which  he  consented. 
The  young  man  who  made  this 
offer  was  afterwards  married  to  Miss 
Longworth.  At  another  time  he 
sat  just  outside  of  his  own  door, 
waiting  for  a  friend ;  and,  the  day 
being  warm,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
held  it  in  his  hand.  Falling  into  a 
doze,  he  was  presently  aroused  by 
his  friend,  and  on  putting  on  his 
hat,  found  that  there  was  a  small 
silver  coin  in  it,  cast  there  by  some 
charitable  soul,  who  mistook  for  a 
beggar  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  give  no- 
thing to  the  usual  charities,  but  re- 
garded it  as  his  special  duty  to  take 
care  of  those  whom  he  denominated 
*the  devil's  poor.'  *  There  are 
enough  who  give  to  the  worthy 
I  poor,  the  pious  unfortunate,'  I  once 
heard  him  say ;  *  but  who  cares  for 
the  wicked,  drunken,  and  vicious 
poor?'      He    really    gave    goodly 


sums  to  these  vicious  ones,  much  to 
the  scandalisation  of  the  rigidly 
righteous.  He  also  made  at  various 
times  of  the  year  distributions  of 
bread  to  all  who  chose  to  come  to 
his  door  and  ask  for  it.  He  was  in- 
deed the  true  Prince  of  Catawba 
Land ;  and  the  only  festivity  which 
I  remember  as  surpassing  that  which 
greeted  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
that  at  which,  a  short  time  before, 
the  city  had  celebrated  the  Golden 
Wedding  of  its  patriarch.  At  that 
wedding  I  touched  the  hand  of  an 
aged  lady,  who  wels  the  first  white 
child  bom  in  Ohio,  and  who  had 
been  a  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding 
which  took  place  fifty  years  before. 
Two  generations  stood  around  the 
venerable  pair,  and  the  tables  were 
loaded  with  golden  gifts.  The 
Longworth  park  which  stands  in 
that  sooty  city,  like  a  pearl  on  the 
breast  of  a  blacksmith,  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  the  people 
were  welcomed  with  an  Oriental 
hospitahty.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
he  died  in  ripe  old  age,  when  closed 
one  of  the  most  usefiil  lives  ever 
lived  on  that  continent. 

It  was  about  forty-six  years  ago 
that  the  parents  of  Hiram  Powers, 
now  known  as  a  distinguished 
American  sculptor,  came  to  Cincin- 
nati, which  indeed  was  for  a  loug 
time  the  city  that  every  westward 
pilgrim  sought.  Hiram  was  a  boy 
of  about  thirteen  years  at  the  time, 
and  had  already  exhibited  a  genius 
for  mechanism.  He  was  placed 
with  a  clockmaker,  named  Watson, 
and  before  reaching  his  majority 
was  the  best  mechanic  in  the  place, 
able  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything — 
from  making  a  clock  to  building  a 
steamboat.  He  was  taught  model- 
ling by  an  old  German  sculptor,  and 
began  his  career  as  an  artist  by 
modelling  wax  figures,  which  were 
certainly  very  life-like,  and  are  still 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  there.  He 
made  particularly  a  wax  figure  of 
the  favourite  comedian,  Alexander 
Drake,  the  excellence  of  which  had 
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a  curious  attestation.  The  come- 
dian being  expected  on  a  certain 
occasion  to  sing  a  popular  song,  the 
curtain  arose  and  displayed  Mr. 
Drake ;  but  he  uttered  no  song  or 
word.  The  audience  waited,  then 
hissed ;  the  curtain  rose  a  second 
time,  showing  the  motionless  singer, 
who,  it  was  then  concluded,  must 
be  drunk.  It  had  to  be  announced 
that  it  was  a  wax  Drake.  The  fame 
of  this  figure  was  so  great  as  to  lead 
a  severe  art-critic  of  the  place  to 
visit  it.  Whereupon  a  ruse,  which 
Mr.  Reade  has  since  made  familiar 
in  Feg  Wqffington,  was  practised. 
The  critic  admired  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  figure,  but 
thought  the  nose  one-sided  and  the 
head  somewhat  larger  than  the 
original's.  When  the  criticism  was 
over,  Drake  stepped  forth,  and  the 
young  artist  had  a  triumph. 

Mrs.  TroUope,  then  a  handsome 
and  blooming  lady,  came  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  she  resided  some  years. 
One  of  her  compagnons  du  voyage^  a 
Frenchman,  named  Hervien,  I 
believe,  had  made  and  began  to 
exhibit  there  a  large  and  suffi- 
ciently terrific  transparency  of . 
Dante's  hell.  But  the  lamps  did 
not  work  well,  and  the  exhibition 
proved  a  failure.  Young  Powers, 
however,  caught  at  the  idea,  and 
constructed  an  ingeniously  horri- 
ble exhibition,  in  which  some  of 
Hervien's  materials  were  used,  re- 
presenting flames,  serpents,  devils, 
and  other  infernal  paraphernalia. 
His  *  Infernal  Regions  '  constitute, 
to  this  day,  a  popular  exhibition  in 
that  city.  A  current  of  electricity 
sent  along  the  iron  railing,  which 
the  spectators  naturally  clutch  as 
they  lean  over  to  gaze  into  the  pan- 
demonium beneath,  adds  to  the  thrill- 
ing impressions  of  the  scene,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  has  in  its  day  converted 
many  a  sinner.  Mr.  Longworth 
was  interested  in  the  early  manifes- 
tations of  ability  by  Powers  ;  and, 
finding  that  he  was  ambitious  of 
becoming    an    artist,    became    his 


patron,  and  fiimished  the  means 
which  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  It 
and  receive  instruction. 

Mrs.  Frances  Trollope  came 
Cincinnati  about  the  year  1828,  £ 
resided  there  two  years.  How  d< 
was  the  impression  made  upon  i 
entire  country  by  her  sxLbsequ€ 
book  about  it,  may  be  judged 
the  fact  that  she  has  added  a  cl 
racteristic  word  to  the  A  in  eric 
vocabulary,  it  being  quite  comm 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
hear  mothers  threaten  to  troll 
their  children  if  they  do  not  beha^ 
She  has  thus  become  as  potent 
name  to  conjure  the  young  gener 
tion  of  America  with  as  the  Bla< 
Douglass  was  in  Scotland.  An 
indeed,  this  new  verb,  whose  si| 
nificance  my  reader,  doubtles 
already  knows,  most  aptly  e: 
presses  the  good  part  that  Mrs.  \ 
performed  for  the  then  infant  Wes 
The  squall  that  followed  was  nati 
ral ;  but  no  other  book  about  Ame 
rica  has  ever  done  so  much  good  a 
hers.  Mrs.  Trollope  brought  goo 
companions  with  her,  and  carei 
little  for  making  acquaintances  i] 
the  most  cultivated  circle  that  ex 
isted  in  Cincinnati — a  circle  by  n( 
means  insignificant  even  at  tha 
time;  and,  consequently,  only  th< 
coarser  traits  of  the  people  appeared 
in  her  book  ;  but  she  had  the  goo( 
sense  to  feel  that  what  her  people  ai 
home  would  wish  to  hear  about  waj 
the  new  world,  and  not  so  much  o: 
the  old  world  as  had  managed  tc 
survive  in  the  new.  The  coarse 
traits  were  the  most  distinctive. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  possible 
opal  in  every  flint.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trollope  went  tc 
Cincinnati  with  some  idea  of  settHng 
there,  or  at  least  of  leaving  one  of 
their  sons,  Master  Adolphus,  I  be- 
Ueve.  (What  if  T.  A.  T.  had  re- 
mained there !  and  what  if  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  who  tried  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  famous  High 
Schools,  had  remained  there!  If 
all  the  wits  who  have  visited  that 
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place  with  an  idea  of  settling  per- 
manently liad  done  so,  I  might 
now  be  writing  of  a  classic  cily.) 
England  and  Florence  are  indebted 
to  an  attack  of  ague  which  seized 
on  Master  Adolphus  and  determined 
his  parents  against  leaving  hiTn  in 
the  West.  Mrs.  Trollope  made  a 
considerable  investment  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  in  building 
thereon  a  Bazaar,  a  good  part  of  her 
motive  in  which  was,  I  believe, 
philanthropic,  or  to. employ  young 
women  and  encourage  others  to 
employ  them  as  shopkeepers,  no 
woqian  having,  at  that  time, 
ever  been  so  employed  there.  The 
scheme  was  an  utter  failure.  The 
Bazaar  building  has  since  been 
successively  used  as  an  Eclectic,  a 
Hydropathic,  and,  I  believe,  a 
Female  Medical  College  ;  has  been 
once  or  twice,  if  I  mistake  hot,  the 
home  of  varieties  of  socialistic  re- 
formers; and,  in  each  case,  has 
been  pursued  and  haunted  by 
Failure,  until  it  became  a  home  for 
invaHded  and  convalescent  Federal 
soldiers,  for  whom  it  was  found 
admirably  adapted. 

The  ruddy-hearted  and  eupeptic 
Enghshwoman  has  left  in  the  West 
an  impression  favourable  to  herself. 
Frank,  generous,  and  with  the  nerve 
for  any  experience,  she  explored  the 
neighbourhood  until  she  knew  not 
only  the  Indians,  the  camp-meeting 
revivalists,  and  the  market-women, 
who  insisted  on  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  her,  but  the  races  immediately 
anterior  to  these  imbedded  in  the 
soil, — ^to  such  an  extent  indeed  that 
she  foretold  the  discovery  of  the 
bones  of  the  mammoth  which  was 
fomid  there  recentiy.  One  reads 
her  book  now,  however,  with  some- 
what the  same  feeling  that  one 
looks  at  those  blurred  stereoscopic 
views  which  have  aimed  at  photo- 
graphing the  rapids  of  Niagara. 
She  was  almost  indignant  that  even 
80  gifted  an  oratress  as  Fanny 
Wright  was  not  welcomed  by  the 


Queen  of  the  West,  because  she  was 
a  woman ;  that  her  bazaar,  designed 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  occupation 
for  woman,  failed  in  a  region  where, 
as  she  said,  *  women  are  guarded  by 
a  shield  of  sevenfold  insi^iificance ;  * 
and  her  satire  is  keen  on  the  dismay 
and  horror  excited  by  the  perfor- 
mances of  two  French  figurantes 
who  visited  the  city.  Yet  tiie  witty 
authoress  lived  herself  to  see  the 
day  when  women  were  not  only  in 
general  employment,  but  seversd  of 
them  in  regular  medical  practice,  in 
Cincinnati ;  when  its  court  decided 
that  a  woman  was  admissible  to 
practice  at  law  in  it;  when  the 
female  lecturer  was  an  ordinary  in- 
stitution ;  and,  had  she  lived  a  little 
longer,  might  have  found  hlobse 
London  itself  slightly  scandaHsed 
by  a  figurante  *  Mazeppa  *  from  the 
same  city.  One  may  indeed  trace 
there,  in  certain  transformations, 
Mrs.Trollope's  portraits, — astheinn- 
keeper  who,  in  response  to  her  wild 
idea  of  having  a  separate  dinner- 
table  for  herself  and  family,  says, 
'  Our  manners  are  very  good  man- 
ners, and  we  don't  wish  any 
changes  from  Europe ;  *  and  the 
art-critic,  who,  on  being  told  that  a 
certain  picture  shown  him  is  Hebe 
and  the  bird  of  Jove,  asks,  '  What 
the  devil  is  Hebe  doing  with  the 
American  eagle?'  —  but  they  are 
forgotten  beside  the  mighty  cartoons 
which  Destiny  has  thrown,  is  throw- 
ing, upon  that  vast  canvas. 

Figures  can  but  very  inadequately 
indicate  the  new  stratifications  that 
have  supervened  since  that  first 
European  book  about  the  domestic 
life  of  America  was  produced,  but 
here  are  some  that  may  well  be 
pondered.  In  the  year  i8oo  Cin- 
cinnati had  but  400  inhabitants  ;  in 
1810  it  had  2,540;  in  1820,  9,602  ; 
in  1830,  24,851;  in  1840,  46,338; 
in  1850,  115,436;  in  1865,  it  has 
230,000.  In  1 83 1  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago had  twelve  families;  it  has 
now  about  200,000  inhabitants.  So 
late  as  1 850  there  were  but  40  miles 
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of  railway  lines  aroimd  Chicago ; 
now  5,000  miles  centre  there ;  and 
in  the  one  year  1 865  the  value  of  the 
commerce  that  passed  over  the  St. 
Clair  flats  was  22, 700,05 5 Z.  In  1849 
when  organised  as  a  territory,  Min- 
nesota had  4,000  inhabitants;  by 
the  census  of  i860  it  had  170,000. 
The  growth  of  the  cities  of  California 
and  '  Petrolia,'  *  (which  now  con- 
tribute J^7o,ooo,ooo  to  the  internal 
revenue  \oi  the  United  States)  are 
within  the  memories  of  young  men 
and  boys.  The  westward  march  has 
become  a  rush ;  it  is  as  if  some  Pied 
Piper  were  charming  away  from  the 
East  all  but  the  aged  and  crippled. 
How  smooth  now  is  the  way  that 
was  once  so  hard  and  perilous  !  One 
leaves  New  York,' and  sweeps  over 
the  great  still  land-ocean  of  prairie 
in  a  comfortable  hotel  on  wheels, 
—stretching  on  his  couch  at  night, 
rising  to  his  hot  breakfast  in  an  ad- 
joining '  car,'  and  taking  his  cigar 
and  the  daily  newspaper  of  the  last 
town  in  another.  The  Indians  have 
yielded  their  tomahawks  to  be  made 
into  railway  sleepers.  On  the  great 
rivers  one  sees  them  hovering  in 
little  bayous  and  swamps,  and 
gazing  with  sullen  wonder  on  the 
thousand  floating  palaces  that  pass 
by  on  waters,  which  fifty-seven 
years  ago  knew  none  but  their 
canoes  and  the  rafts. 


Behind  the  squaVs  light  Tiirch  cano 
The  steamer  rocks  and  raves  ; 

And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
AboTe  old  Indian  graves. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 

Of  nations  yet  to  be — 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  s 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

*  I  sincerely  believe,'  wrote  j 
TroUope,  as  the  result  of  her  ol 
vations  in  the  West,  '  that  if  a  I 
worshipper,  or  an  Indian  Brah: 
were  to  come  to  the  United  Sti 
and  could  preach  and  pray  in  1 
lish,  he  would  not  be  long  "v 
out  a  respectable  congregat 
This  is  certainly  true.  The  oh 
cial  and  theological  ties,  still  st 
on  the  Eastern  coast  of  A  me 
are  made  rotten  by  the  weg 
winds,  and  break  very  es 
The  West  is  hospitable  to  e 
new  creed  or  social  experin 
whilst  its  practical  necessities 
nish  the  severest  test  of  each, 
an  early  day  it  was  felt  by 
religious  and  social  theorist 
Europe  to  be  the  great  field  fo 
embodiment  of  their  ideas,  and 
voyages  and  efibrts  there  re: 
one  of  the  pilgrimages  of  the 
gold-hunters  and  north-west 
sage  explorers.  With  similar  ( 
tion  and  energy  did  they 
Golden  Ages,  Social  Eldorados 
Arcadias,  in  those  far-off"  isles 


*  In  December,  1752,  Major  George  Washington,  of  the  Vii^nia  militia,  was  s 
Gov.  Dinwiddie  to  the  French  commander  of  that  day,  who  was  establishing  a 
military  ports  between  Lake'^  Erie  and  the  Ohio  Eiver.  In  his  route  he  passed 
Valley  of  the  Alleghany  and  across  the  County  of  Venango,  then  the  habitation  of  I 
and  wild  animals.  A  hundred  years  later,  and  all  that  coiild  be  seen  among  those 
hills  was  a  couple  of  sleepy  Dutch  towns,  with  very  little  to  sell  to  the  outer  wor 
still  less  to  buy  from  it.  Within  the  past  five  years  the  discovery  of  an  illuminat 
beneath  the  siirface  of  the  earth  has  transformed  the  face  of  nature  with  magical  ra 
The  whole  country  for  miles  is  dotted  with  derricks,  steam-engines,  and  shanties 
cities  have  sprung  up,  with  their  hotels,  stores,  banks,  and  theatres.  In  a  circuit 
miles  around  Oil  City  are  over  200,000  inhabitants. 

MeadA-ille,  the  neck  of  the  oil  regions,  through  which  is  poured  the  oil  outgoij 
the  thousand  supplies  ingoing,  has  risen  from  a  population  of  3,000  in  i860  to  i 
Places  like  Franklin,  Titusville,  Oil  City,  Pithole,  which  scarcely  existed,  now  be 
their  daily  newspapers,  their  hotels,  banks,  stores,  and  theatres.  In  the  circuit 
miles  around  Franklin  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  energetic  people.  The 
country  is  dotted  with  derricks,  engines,  houses,  and  the  increase  is  rapid  and  ste 
NetfiYork  Tribune,  Oct.  6,  1865. 
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streams  of  Humanity.  Thither  in 
the  year  1814,  when  not  yet  three 
thousand  souls  dwelt  on  the  site  of 
the  largest  city  of  the  West,  came 
the  shoemaker  of  Wurtemburg, 
Greorge  Bapp,  bringing  his  company 
of  'Harmonists'  with  him.  Not 
content,  like  that  other  shoemaker, 
Bcehme,  with  mystic  air-castles,  he 
went  to  build  in  Ohio  the  ideal 
structure  for  which  Wurtemburg 
famished  neither  materials  nor  to- 
leration. He  established  himself 
with  his  followers  in  the  centre  of 
Indiana,  then  almost  a  wilderness  ; 
but  they  all  became  wretchedly 
poor,  and  were  glad  to  sell  New 
Harmony  to  Robert  Owen,  when 
he  came  following  his  mirage. 
Rapp  repaired  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  founded  the  village  of 
*  Economy,'  and  where,  taught  by 
twenty  years  of  failure,  the  Rapp- 
ites  succeeded  better,  though  they 
are  still  poor.  Rapp  died  in  1847. 
He  was  a  good,  gentle  soul.  The 
greater  number  of  Germans  who 
went  to  America  remained  in  the 
West  to  mingle  with  the  general 
community.  They  always  main- 
tained their  reverence  for  the  in- 
spired shoemaker,  however,  and 
held  that  not  he  but  Nature  failed. 
I  remember  to  have  visited  once  at 
a  German  residence  in  Cincinnati, 
the  lady  of  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort,  still  so 
cherished  the  remembrance  of  him 
for  and  with  whom  she  had  suffered 
so  many  privations,  that  she  had  a 
large  shrine,  of  the  old  Catholic 
kind,  in  her  drawing-room,  where 
the  portrait  of  Rapp,  with  ever- 
green aroxmd  it,  took  the  place  of 
the  Madonna  and  child,  and  where 
she  and  her  children  worshipped 
like  true  Comtists.  Before  New 
Harmony  came  into  the  hands  of 
Owen,  a  French  socialist,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  tried  to 
establish  a  community  there,  which 
failed  immediately.  It  was  about 
the  year  1823,  or  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 


Kent,  that  Robert  Owen  came  to 
the  West  to  try  and  graft  on  the 
New  World  what  his  experiments 
at  Lanark  and  Grp-y's  Inn  Road, 
London,  had  proved  could  not  grow 
in  England,  even  with  the  help  of 
royal  •patronage,  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial aid  furnished  from  the 
purses  of  David  Dale  and  Madame 
Rothschild.  He  was  about  fifty- three 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica, but  had  the  vivacity  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  boy.  He  provided  dwell- 
ings for  about  2,000  persons,  at  an 
expense  of  about  6,oooZ.  The  pro- 
ject died  in  its  infancy,  and  New 
Harmony  passed  principally  into 
the  hands  of  a  Scotchman,  named 
Maclure,  §bnd  M.  Darusmont,  a 
•French  socialist,  to  whom  Miss 
Wright  was  married.  The  village 
now  became  the  arena  of  educa- 
tional experiments,  and  interested 
some  men  of  ability  who  went  to 
reside  there — ^amongst  others  the 
botanist,  Thomas  Say ;  Dr.  Troost, 
of  Nashville  University  ;  and  M.  le 
Sueur,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^ 
Paris.  Owen  still  firmly  believed 
that  his  idea  of  society  had  the 
essence  of  vitality  iu  it,  and  attri- 
buted his  failure  to  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  creed  which  still  sur- 
vived in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
which  stood  as  a  wall  between  his 
community  and  the  outside  world, 
which  it  aspired  to  leaven  and 
finally  absorb.  No  doubt  the  im- 
mediateness  of  the  failure  is  attri- 
butable to  the  religious  opposition 
with  which  he  met.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  West  by  vigorous 
thrusts  at  the  churches,  and  they 
attacked  him  like  hornets.  He  ad- 
vertised in  Ciacianati  a  challenge 
to  the  clergy  to  contest  with  them 
before  an  audience  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  challenge 
was  accepted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell,  the  founder  of  an  obscure 
sect  of  Baptists,  called  '  Campbell- 
ites,'.  a  man  of  some  natural  power, 
but  of  no  culture.  Their  debate 
occupied  fifteen  evenings  in  a  public 
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hall,  and  was  an  important  event. 
Campbell  was  by  no  means  a  mateli 
either  in  education  or  temper  for  his 
English  antagonist,  and  his  failure 
to  sufficiently  meet  Owen's  points 
left  a  kind  of  animosity  toward  the 
heretic  in  the  minds  of  the  orthodox 
behevers.  This  certainly  made  his 
social  experiment  more  difficult, 
and  he  went  away,  somewhere  about 
1 828,  to  Mexico.  The  heresies  which 
he  inculcated  did  not  pass  away, how- 
ever, with  his  sociaHstic  projects ; 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  the 
former  have  to  this  day  a  large  and 
important  organiisation  there  in  the  - 
form  of  a  '  Sunday  Institute.'  A 
Mend  of  the  writer,  who  met  and 
conversed  with  Robert  Owen  at  the 
Brook  Farm  Community  in  Massa- ' 
chusetts,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  must  have  been 
seventy-three  or  four,  teUs  me 
that  failures  in  Scotland,  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico,  had 
not  quenched  his  faith  in  or  enthu- 
siasm for  his  idea,  that  his  locks 
were  still  chesnut,  without  a  touch 
of  grey,  and  that  he  moved  about 
Brook  Farm  as  a  patriarch  whom 
all  honoured.  Another  year,  and  . 
that  place  too  was  in  the  land- 
market.  As  for  New  Harmony,  it 
is  at  present  noted  as  the  village 
where  more  com  is  turned  into  pork 
and  into  whisky  than  any  other  of 
its  size  in  the  IJnion  ! 

Robert  Owen  left  two  sons  in 
America,  both  of  whom  have  had 
somewhat  distinguished  careers. 
David  Dale  Owen  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  serviceable  practical  geologist 
that  the  country  evier  had.  Edu- 
cated in  good  Swiss  colleges,  he  re- 
turned and  made  a  valuable  recon- 
noissance  of  the  geological  features 
of  Indiana,  of  which  he  became  state 
geologist.  His  abiliiy  being  recog- 
nised he  was  employed  to  make  sur- 
veys of  their  mineral  wealth  and 
geological  structure  by  the  states  of 
Iowa,  Winconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Kentucky.  His  reports  were  in- 
valuable, and  will  form  the  basis  of 


all  subsequent  explorations  of  this 
vast  region.  His  work  on  the  geo- 
logy of  Indiana  is  especially  valuable. 
He  was  a  few  years  ago  elected  the 
state  geologist  of  Arkanzas,  and  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  surveys  of 
that  region,  when  the  exposures  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work  brought 
on  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  fifty.  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
his  brother,  entered  upon  the  career 
of  a  democratic  politician,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  served  in  the  term 
from  1843  to  1847.  For  some  rea- 
son, probably  because  of  the  extreme 
pro-slavery  tendencies  of  the  Demo- 
cracy, he  turned  his  attention  to 
other  things,  and  wrote  two  books — 
New  Views  of  Society  and  Hints  on 
Public  Architecture — ^both  of  which 
have  considerable  merit.  He  par- 
took of  the  spiritistic  excitement, 
and  produced  the  work  which  has 
become  a  text-book  of  the  '  circles  ' 
— Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of  An- 
other  World.  Since  the  late  civil  war 
began  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  politics  again,  and  written  influen- 
tial arguments  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
clamation of  emancipation  before  one 
was  issued  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  re- 
cently, in  favour  of  negro-sufl5^e. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  beau- 
tiful and  gifted  Fanny  Wright,  a 
Scotch  girl  of  a  family  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters,  just  out  of 
her  teens,  but  ftdly  indoctrinated 
by  those  who  had  charge  of  her  or- 
phaned life  with  French  material- 
istic philosophy,  visited  America. 
Then  she  left,  and  wrote  an  enthu- 
siastic book  about  that  country. 
Afterwards  the  Epicurean  Philo- 
sophy fascinated  her,  and  she  wrote 
her  *  Few  days  in  Athens,'  defend- 
ing the  same.  She  had  made  seve- 
ral attempts  at  lecturing  in  Eng- 
land, once  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  but  was  coldly  repulsed  by 
the  English  pubHc.  Then  again  the 
great  West  arose  before  her  as  the 
land  for  the  realisation  of  all  visions, 
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and  'whilst  yet  only  twenty-nine, 
but  with  a  substantial  stun  of  money 
in  her  possession,  she  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  TroUope  for  New- 
Orleans.  At  this  period  the  idea 
of  a  female  pubhc  speaker,  ontside 
of  a  Qnaker  meeting,  was,  even  in 
America,  so  novel,  that  not  even 
the  very  attractive  personnel  and 
vivid  eloquence  of  Fanny  Wright 
conld  at  once  gain  for  her  a  good 
hearing.  Though  she  always  had 
large  audiences  they  did  not  com- 
prise the  classes  whom  she  wished 
to  interest,  but  chiefly  the  ever- 
curious  mob. 

For  some  time  she  resided  at 
New  Harmony,  and  edited  the 
Gazette  published  there,  in  which 
she  discoursed  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  and  reproduced  the 
chief  doctrines  of  Mary  "WoUstone- 
craft's  Vindication  of  the  Bights  of 
Women,  In  this  periodical  she  also 
published  various  essays,  lectures, 
and  reviews.  She  had  become  the 
friend  of  Lafayette  and  of  other 
celebrated  Frenchmen,  which  led 
to  her  visit  to  Paris,  where  she 
was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  member 
of  society.  Though  an  ardent  re- 
publican, her  associations  in  Paris 
were  chiefly  with  Bonapartists,  and 
particularly  with  M.  and  Madame 
de  Neuville,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Washington,  where  M.  de 
Neuville  had  been  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  about  the  year  1824.  Just 
after  those  scenes  of  parliamentary 
violence  which  resulted  in  the  ex- 
pulsion by  soldiery  of  Manuel  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Miss 
Wright  chanced  to  be  in  a  distin- 
gnished  company  at  the  mansion  of 
Count  Seg^,  where  a  knot  of  pro- 
minent members  of  the  opposition 
were  denouncing  the  legitimists, 
and  De  Neuville  amongst  others. 

*  Ce  Hyde  De  Neuville ! '  cried  one, 

*  c'est  Tin  homme  de  sang;  un  veri- 
table tigre  contre-r^volutionnaire.' 
Hearing  this,  Miss  Wright  darted 
to  the  centre  of  the  astonished 
gixmp,  and  silenced  all  by  saying 


loudly  :  '  Forcene,  comme  nous 
Tavons  vu,  Messieurs,  je  le  connais 
pour  un  homme  done  d'une  com- 
passion sans  homes  et  de  la  can- 
deur  d'un  enfant.'  Tired  with  the 
revolutionary  atmosphere  of  Paris, 
she  returned  to  America,  and  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  negro  ques- 
tion, being  next  to  Benjamin  Lundy 
the  first  pioneer  of  abolitionism  in 
America. 

The  eflfort  made  by  that  young 
enthusiast,  without  aid  or  sympa- 
thy, to  solve  in  the  south-west  the 
problem  which  is  now  convulsing 
that  entire  country,  must  always 
be  remembered  as  a  part  of  the 
romance  of  the  West.  She  pur- 
chased 2,000  acres  of  land  in  West- 
em  Tennessee,  and  there  collected  a 
colony  of  emancipated  slaves,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  they 
could  reach  a  civihsation  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  whites,  and  to  avert 
the  danger  which  she  announced 
(1825)  of  'disunion,  bloodshed, 
and  servile  wars  of  extermination.' 
The  project  failed,  of  course ;  from 
without,  not  from  within.  Mon- 
tesquieu said,  'It  will  not  do  to 
admit  that  the  negro  is  a  man,  lest 
it  should  appear  that  the  white  is 
not.'  Miss  Wright's  experiment 
was  one  whose  faOure  was  a  poHti- 
cal  necessity  ;  especially  as  the 
country  was  just  then  feeling  the 
first  ground-swells  of  the  coming 
agitation  and  revolution.  The  fail- 
ure of  her  own  physical  health 
assisted  the  enemies  of  her  project 
in  destroying  it.  The  negroes  were 
shipped  off  to  Hayti,  and  their  colo- 
nist to  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  she  was  cordially  received, 
where  she  gained  great  fame  as  an 
oratress,  and  left  traces  of  her  in- 
fluence in  sundry  '  Fanny  Wright 
Societies.'  She  must,  doubtless, 
be  regarded  as  the  first  apostle  of 
the  woman's  era  gospel  which  is  yet 
to  make  its  revolution  in  America. 
Few  persons  who  have  ever  lived  in 
America  have  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  it  than  this  gifted 
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woman.  Though  pursued  by  slan-  to  her  purpose,  and  left  many  hearts 
ders  and  accusations  of  infidelity,  to  respond  to  her  words  of  parting — 
she  bore  herself  bravely,  and  held 

Farewell !  farewell !  kindly  I'll  think  on  thee, 
Land  of  the  West !  and  so  mayst  thou  retain 

In  some  warm  hearts,  kind  memory  of  me, 
A  cheerless  pilgrim  on  life's  stormy  main. 

She  was  subsequently  married,  in  Not  far  from  Fanny  Wright's 
1838,  to  Monsieur  Darusmont,  who    peaceful  grave  was  that  mysterious 


seems  to  have  held  a  good  posi- 
tion among  men  of  science  in 
France,  and  who  was  engaged  with 
William  Maclure,  a  prominent  Pes- 
talozzian  of  those  days,  in  promoting 
educational  and  social  reforms  in 
America.  Separated  from  him, 
whether  by  death  or  ,divorce  I  know 
not,  she  came,  with  her  daughter, 
back  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  lived 
almost  in  retirement,  surrounded 
by  loving  friends,  and  active  to  the 
last  in  works  of  benevolence,  until 
her  death  in  1853.  A  simple  marble 
monument,  on  which  many  a  re- 
verent hand  lays  the  fresh  spring 
flowers,  marks  her  grave  in  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  near  that  city. 

Sending  the  Sqotch  girl  to  the 
North,  and  her  negroes  to  Hayti, 
could  not  quite  undo  her  brave 
though  brief  work  in  Tennessee. 
The  negroes  south  of  the  Ohio  had 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
they  had  white  friends  somewhere  ; 
and  as  front  the  Southern  hills  they 
caught  the  gleam  of  the  river  that 
divided  free  from  slave  states,  it 
seemed  thenceforth  the  verge  of 
tJisir  El  Dorado.  The  Ohio — easily 
fordable  in  summer,  and  for  some 
months  frozen  over  in  winter — ^be- 
came their  north-west  passage  to 
sunnier,  if  colder,  climes  than  the 
warm  South  afibrded. 

No  more  crouching  in  the  cane-brake 

Over  there ; 
No  more  agonising  heart-quake, 

Over  there ; 
No  more  marble-hearted  master 
Shouting  fiercely  *  Get  on  faster ! ' 

Over  there ; 
No  more  linked  limbs  are  quaking. 
No  more  burdened  backs  arc  aching. 
No  more  hearts  are  breaking,  breaking. 

Over  there  I 


and    metaphorical    '  Underground 
Railroad,'  which  has  borne  so  many 
thousands  to  that  liberty  which  the 
flag  of  England  alone  afforded.     If 
all    the  nudnight  flights  for  free- 
dom, all  the  desperate  escapes,  en- 
counters, and  races  on  those  plains 
between  the  Ohio  and  Detroit  were 
related,  the  novels  of  Cooper  would 
be  dull  in  comparison  with  them. 
How  often  has  the  master,  with, 
his  fellow  man-and- woman-hunters, 
come  back  with  his  waggon  load  of 
fugitives,    only    to    find    at    day- 
dawn  that  he    has   got  an  impu- 
dent set  of  blackened  decoy- whites,, 
whose  loud  lamentations  at  being 
seized   had    lost    him    his    game ! 
How  often  has  the  science  of  war 
been  invented  again  by  the  fugi- 
tives' necessity ;    and  a  rope  drawn 
from  tree  to  tree  across  the  road 
stopped  the  pursuing  horses   long 
enough  to   gain   time !    I  know  a 
single  house  where  three  thousand 
negroes  have  found  a  few  hours  of 
rest  in  the  daytime,  awaiting  the 
protecting  night,  with  her  pole-star. 
But  then  again,  I  have  seen  them 
again  and  again   borne  back  over 
their  Jordan,  bound  and  bleeding. 
Rarely  did  a  negro  surrender  with- 
out a  desperate    resistance ;    and 
when  they  could  not  resist,  they 
put  a  wider  stream  than  the  Ohio, 
a  deeper  chasm  than  Niagara,  be- 
tween  themselves   and   their   pur- 
suers.  Poor  Margaret  Gamer,  over- 
taken and  arrested  at   Cincinnati, 
ten  years  ago,  kissed  her  three  chil- 
dren, and  cut  their  throats  from  ear 
to  ear ;  and  as  she  herself  was  going 
down  to  her  master's  plantation  on 
a  steamer,  managed  to  leap  from 
the  boat,  and  find  her  freedom  and 
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-womanly  hoiionr  in  the  ooze  of  the 
Ohio. 

Slavery  recovered  some  slaves, 
by  these  means,  at  the  time,  to  lose 
them  all  eventually.  On  these  hills 
overhanging  the  city  some  young 
hoys  and  girls  were  tramed,  who 
did  not  get  aU  of  their  education  in 
Lane  Seminary.  Amoi^st  others 
there  were  trained,  amidst  such 
scenes,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  memory  of  those 
early  scenes  would  easily  famish 
more  Georges  and  Elizas  for  her 
novels  than  she  could  desire.*  Dark 
days  were  those !  But  in  their 
shadow  stood  the  genius  of  the 
future,  who  impresses  all  things  for 
his  warp,  and  weaves  in  now  bright, 
now  sombre,  threads. 

We  once  had  a  Protestant  Epi- 
scopal Bishop  in  America,  who  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book 
with  Ary  Scheffer's  '  Christus  Con- 
solator  *  for  a  frontispiece ;  only  the 
engraver  had,  by  the  bishop's  order, 
eluninated  the  figure  of  the  African 
which  the  original  contained.  The 
amended  picture  pleased  the  bishop's 
church,  and  the  South,  for  whose 
especial  benefit  it  was  intended.  If 
there  are  any  of  my  readers  who 
would  like  to  see  only  pictures  of 
America  that  the  negro  is  lefb  out  of, 
to  them  I  would  simply  say — '  I  am 
not  of  a  mind  to  imitate  this  bishop. 
The  Artist  from  whom  I  would  copy 
has  placed  the  swarthy  black  there 
in  the  original  America :  and  there- 
fore he  appears  in  my  studies.' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
some  of  the  new  social  experiments, 
in  such  a  hospitable  country,  should 
be  of  a  somewhat  doubtfdl  character 
on  the  moral  side.  Such  was  the '  free 
love '  community  at  Berlin  Heights, 
Ohio;  and  'Memnona'  at  Yellow 
Springs,  only  an  hour  or  two  from 
Cincinnati.  For  the  only  pubKc 
account  of  the  former  I  must  refer 
the    reader    to    Artemus    Ward's 


highly-coloured  sketch.  Both  Ber- 
Hn  Heights  and  Menmona  were 
broken  i;p  by  the  popular  odium 
excited  against  them.  The  last- 
named  conmiunity  was  located  on 
the  verge  of  one  of  the  most 
beautifrd  ravines  imaginable.  It 
was  close  to  Antioch  College,  where, 
under  the  presidency  of  Horace 
Mann,  the  West  was  making  its 
first  great  experiment  in  the  co- 
education of  the  more  advanced 
youth  of  both  sexes.  The  proximity 
of  a  community  based  upon  the  no- 
marriage  principle  excited  the  alarm 
and  evoked  the  scathing  denuncia- 
tions of  Mr.  Mann,  who  at  length 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  the 
community  that  the  Memnonites 
dissolved  their  community.  It  was 
generally  believed  at  the  time  that 
the  place  was  devoted  to  perpetual 
revels  of  the  most  licentious  kind. 
But,  when  they  existed  no  longer, 
those  who  were  curious  enough  to 
inquire  careftdly  into  the  facts  of 
the  case  found  that  there  had  been 
a  kind  of  ascetic  cult  observed  in 
the  regulation  of  the  estabhshment ; 
that  there  was  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  confessional,  and  certain 
penances  awarded  by  a  patriarchal 
Head.  All  who  entered,  lefb  their 
former  names  behind  in  the  outside 
world,  and  assumed  new  and  fanci- 
fdl  ones  as  the  nuns  do.  The  sys- 
tem of  marriage  was  that  of  which 
Goethe's  '  Elective  Affinities  '  is  the 
first  gospel.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
when  the  tlung  burst,  nearly  all  of 
its  inmates  at  once  united  them- 
selves in  the  Boman  CathoKo 
Church.  The  patriarch  of  Memnona 
and  his  wife  are  indeed,  at  this  date, 
quite  distinguished  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Conservative  community  did 
not  gain  as  much  as  it  had  hoped  by 
the  bursting  of  these  heads  of  social 
heresy.  When  broken  up,  their  con- 
tents swarmed  into  the  general  com- 
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mimity  as  out  of  so  mauy  Pandora- 
boxes.  The  leaven  of  Owenism,  of 
Memnonism,  and  the  rest,  dif^ised 
through  the  general  society,  loses 
none  of  its  character  and  gains  in 
power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  far  the  seeds  scattered 
from  those  old  stems  are  reappear- 
ing in  the  crops  of  Hberal  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  springing  up  in 
the  West.  In  Indiana,  which  has 
witnessed  so  many  of  these  experi- 
ments, the  law  of  divorce  is  almost 
as  '  advanced '  as  the  most  radical 
affinitarian  could  desire.  The  hus- 
band or  the  wife,  wishing  to  be 
divorced,  has  only  to  leave  his  or 
her  partner  in  another  State,  re- 
pair to  XudLana,  reside  there  six 
months,  then  swear  to  an  *  incom- 
patibility of  temper'  between  him 
or  her  self  and  the  said  partner, 
and  swear — ^what  are  lovers'  oaths  ? 
— ^that  the  object  of  the  suit  is  not 
to  form  another  marriage,  and  the 
divorce  is  at  once  ordered.  Practi- 
cally, one  who  desires  a  divorce  goes 
to  Indiana,  gives  his  case  with  a 
certain  fee  to  a  lawyer,  and  is  pre- 
sented with  his  decree  in  seven 
months  from  his  arrival.  In  travel- 
ling through  Indiana  I  have  ofben 
seen  lounging  about  the  hotels  or 
in  the  fields,  reading  novels  or  car- 
rying on  flirtations  with  prospective 
cfivorcees,  these  wandering  forms  of 
a  dead  past,  waiting  to  be  borne 
over  to  the  Elysian  fields  of  single- 
blessedness.  In  the  old  settlements 
of  the  Eastern  part  of  America, 
'  going  to  Indiana '  has  as  significant 
a  meaning  as  '  going  to  Coventry  ; ' 
but  in  the  Far  West  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Indiana  law  marks 
the  direction  in  which  the  tide  of 
popular  sentiment  is  setting.  And, 
indeed,  now  that  a  divorce  does  not, 
in  that  region,  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  character  of  either  party,  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  equanimity 
either  learns  that  the  other  has,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  place, '  filed  a  bill.' 
A  distinguished  pohtician  and  sena- 
tor of  Indiana,  becoming  interested 


in  the  movement  for  making  Kansas 
a  free  State,  left  his  wife  and  re- 
paired to  that  territory,  intending 
to  return  soon.  Becoming,  however, 
identified  with  the  struggles  of 
Kansas,  the  senator  stayed  away 
very  long.  His  wife  at  length  de- 
manded his  return.  He  wrote  back 
that  it  was  impossible  to  return. 
His  wife  waited  a  little,  and  then 
wrote,  declaring  that,  unless  he  re- 
turned by  a  stated  time,  she  would 
sue  for  a  divorce.  The  senator  made 
no  reply,  but  gave  her  a  glowing 
account  of  the  patriotic  movements 
in  which  he  bore  an  important  part. 
The  next  letter  he  received  was 
from  the  clerk  of  a  court  in  Indiana, 
informing  him  that  his  wife  had 
filed  a  bill,  with  another  from  a 
lawyer  offering  to  defend  him.  The 
senator  wrote  back  to  the  lawyer  as 
follows : — 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  to  hand.  My  wife 
says  she  will  not  stand  my  long  absence. 
If  I  were  she  I  would  not  stand  it  either.  I 
shall  offer  no  opposition  to  her  suit. 

Yours,  &c.,  

Two  years  later,  when  the 
divorce  had  long  been  granted, 
this  senator  returned  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  senator  of  the  free  state 
of  Kansas,  visited  his  old  home  in 
Indiana,  and  found  his  wife  still 
blooming  and  handsome,  and  sur- 
rounded by  admirers.  With  the 
rest,  he  visited  her  from  time  to 
time,  became  presently  the  accepted 
lover,  and  was  remarried  to  her. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  statistics 
of  divorce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Indiana  present  a  high  average ; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
would  find  far  less  to  disgust  him  in 
its  proceedings,  and  no  region  has, 
perhaps,  so  few  wife-murders. 

Undoubtedly  the  imposing  ranks 
of '  Spiritualism,'  as  it  is  commonly 
called^  or  '  Spiritism,'  as  its  French 
adherents  more  accurately  style  it, 
have  been  swelled  by  many  of  those 
who  went  westward  seeking  the 
*city  that  hath  foundations,'  but 
obliged  to    confess   themselves  hi- 
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iherto  strangers.     As  the  West  did 
not   ftdfil   the   promise,   they  turn 
their    hopes    to    the  Spirit-world. 
"What  will  the  ftiture  historian  say 
of     Spiritualism?     In     1847    one 
Michael   Weekman,  of  Hydesville, 
Arcadia  (New  York),  heard  mys- 
terious raps  about  his  house.     He 
left  the  house,  and  it  was  taken  by 
a  family  of  Poxes.     (No  doubt,  as 
the  '  historic  doubter '  of  the  fnture 
reads  these  names,  he  will  say — 
'  Michael,  Weakman,  Hidesville,  Ar- 
cadia, Foxes — ^tush  !  every  name  is 
allegorical,  and  Spiritualism  itself  a 
myth.')      In  this  family  of  Foxes 
were    two     daughters  —  Catharine 
and  Margaret — one   of  whom  was 
certainly  too  young  to  be  Gorrupos 
doli^  but  the  age  of  the  other  was 
never  given.     That  this  elder  one 
was  considerably   older,  and    also 
compos  doU^   may  be  judged  from 
the  &ct  that  she  is  at  present  try- 
ing to  make  good  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania    a  claim    to    certain 
properties  of  the  Arctic   explorer, 
the  late  Dr.  Kane,  on  the  ground 
of  having  contracted  with  him   a 
secret  marriage.     These  girls  came 
to  the   conclusion    that    the  raps 
which  occurred  in  the  house  pro- 
ceeded  from    spirits.      They — the 
Foxes — ^afterwards  removed  to  the 
City  of  Eochester,  New  York,  when 
the  raps  attended  them.     They  hit 
with  marvellous  wit  upon  a  method 
of  getting  a  system  of  communica- 
tion between  themselves  and  these 
raps,  and  one  of  the   spirits — ^the 
fii^  according    to  spiritistic  his- 
torians, who  ever  dropped  a  sociable 
word  from  the   other  world — ^gave 
his  name  as  ^Charles  E.  Eosma.' 
Bosma  rapped  out  the  information 
that  the  younger  sister  was  nine 
years  old,   and  departed.      When 
these   tidings    went   through    the 
country,  it  was  recalled  that  there 
had  been,  during  the  year  before, 
several  prophecies  in  America  that 
the  Spirit- world  was  about  to  mani- 
fest  itself   in  an    abnormal   way. 
Several  societies    of   Shakers   de- 


clared that  some  of  their  members 
had,  so  early  as  1843,  been  visited 
with  trances,  the  like  of  which  they 
had  not  known  before,  and  had 
prophesied  the  new  dispensation; 
and  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  an 
uncultivated  but  remarkably  clever 
man,  had  already,  in  1846,  been 
exciting  attention  by  the  publica- 
tion of  books  quite  worthy  to  be 
placed  on  the  shelf  with  those  of 
Swedenborg,  written,  he  declared, 
in  a  state  of  total  unconscious- 
ness,  in  which  works  similar 
prophecies  were  given.  When 
the  raps  were  heard  in  New  York, 
some  of  us  remembered  that  pro- 
phecies have  a  atrong  tendency  to 
fulfil  themselves:  but  the  masses 
bent  before  the  loud  proclamations 
of  a  new  era  as  before  a  strong 
wind.  The  newspapers  published 
a  receipt  for  table-turning,  and 
it  was  a  chance  if  one  called  at 
any  residence  of  an  evening  and 
did  not  find  its  inmates,  gravely 
or  merrily,  sitting  around  tealess- 
tables.  Of  course  the  sensation 
wore  off  after  a  time,  but  there 
were  too  many  elements  of  reli- 
gious unrest  and  of  half-educated 
scepticism  not  to  frimish  enough 
fact  to  the  newly-kindled  super- 
stition. It  is  less  than  eighteen 
year^  since  those  raps  were  heard 
in  central  New  York,  and  now  the 
Spvdkuil  Register — ^with  numbers  a 
little  too  round  and  full  to  be  ac- 
curate, but  without  certainly  a  very 
violent  deviation  from  accuracy — 
estimates  (1859)  the  number  of 
avowed  believers  in  America  alone 
to  be  one  million  and  a-half,  and  of 
unavowed,  four  millions ;  of  public 
advocates,  one  thousand  ;  of  me- 
diums, public  and  private,  forty 
thousand  ;  of  places  of  assembly, 
one  thousand ;  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, five  hundred ;  of  periodicals, 
thirty.  This  spread  of  Spiritual- 
ism was  chronologically  more  rapid 
than  that  of  any  religious  epide- 
mic ever  known  before;  but  this 
is  simply  owing  to.  the  superior  ad- 
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vantages  for  the  use  and  expansion 
of  such  excitements  derived  from 
the  cheap  press,  the  readj  machinery 
for  meetings,  and  the  unbounded 
'  Kberty  of  prophesying,*  which  the 
scepticism  of  its  founders  be- 
queathed to  the  American  Republic. 
Really  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Spiritistic  movement,  of  which 
the  writer  of  this  was  a  careftil 
observer,  presented  the  same  fea- 
tures  with  those  which  history 
records  in  connection  with  other 
religions.  The  believers  in  the 
*  Rat-hole  Revelation,'  as  Emerson 
called  it,  were  subjected  to  a  nine- 
teenth-century martyrdom  ;  they 
were  denounced  by  all  the  pulpits, 
ridiculed  by  the  newspapers, 
laughed  at  by  the  common-sense 
world,  and  had  invariably  to  hear 
the  stigma  of  *  vulgarity '  (which 
in  a  republic  has  peculiar  terrors) 
that  Tacitus  fixed  upon  the  early 
Christians.  They  answered  with 
the  old  arguments  of  persecuted 
minorities  ;  they  pelted  ilie  pulpits 
with  reminders  of  the  contempt 
which  was  heaped  upon  theNazarene 
for  whom  their  churches  were  built, 
and  the  philosophers  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  reception  of  Galileo's, 
of  Harvey's,  of  Kepler's  discoveries. 
This  filtration  through  a  strong  op- 
position gave  a  certain  vigour  to 
the  apostles  of  the  movement  which 
was  deficient  in  those  who  merely 
mumbled  over  inherited  creeds  and 
forms.  Some  of  the  trance  speakers, 
too,  were  persons  of  rare  ability. 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  was  a 
natural  artist,  and  gave  to  his  spirit- 
world  a  kind  of  barbaric  splendour 
which  the  champions  of  the  poor 
dull  puritanic  hell  and  heaven  could 
not  emulate.  He  had  also  studied 
scientific  books,  and  this  gave  him 
excellent  rhetoric.  I  saw  in  Cin- 
cinnati a  great  audience,  of  which 
many  were  persons  of  education, 
listening  in  rapt  attention  whilst 
this  weird-looking  genius,  with  his 
jet-black  hair  and  eyes,  and  marble- 
white  face,  described  the  magnetic 


or  spirit- world  which  was  on  the 
outside  of  this — ^the  cream,  as  it 
were,  of  the  world.  It  was  plain  to 
me  that  he  had  been  studying 
in  Plato,  for  his  description  of  the 
spirit- world  corresponded  precisely 
with  the  *-^ther'  of  Socrates,  so 
minutely  given  in  his  dying  con- 
versation. The  new  Spiritual  move- 
ment was,  according  to  him,  but 
the  natural  result  of  celestial  pro- 
gress ;  as  we  were  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  a  suboceanic  telegraph,  so 
had  they — ^the  spirits — stretched  a 
line  from  the  overworld  to  this, 
— an  infrasensual  cable.  Pecu- 
liar brains  were  found  to  be  so 
charged  with  electricity — ^like  elec- 
tric fish,  &c. — as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  batteries.  He  greatly  depreciated 
the  raps,  table-turnings,  and  other 
physical  manifestations.  He  gave 
us  a  kind  of  chart  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  entertained  us  with  an 
account  of  the  experiences  and  sen- 
sations of  the  newly-hanged  mur- 
derer. Professor  Webster,  of  Boston, 
on  waking  gradually  up  in  his 
transmundane  quarters,  and  his 
conversations  with  the  spirits  com- 
missioned to  take  charge  of  his 
education,  which  was  as  interesting 
as  anything  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Spiritism 
gained  much  strength  in  the  West 
by  the  fusion  into  it,  already  alluded 
to,  of  many  of  the  socialistic  ele- 
ments which  had  been  floating  about 
without  habitations  for  some  time 
before  it  appeared.  The  spirits 
freely  declared  that  they  were  about 
to  reorganise  human  society.  There 
is  about  all  American  Spiritism  a 
mingling  of  Otherworldliness  with 
Newworldliness,  which  seems  to 
evaporate  when  it  attempts  to  come 
over  the  ocean.  Not  that  the 
Spiritists  are  radical  reformers, — 
they  trust  heaven  too  much  for 
that, — ^but  they  are  ever  prophesy- 
ing the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  hu- 
manity and  society.  They  are  some- 
times speaking,  sometimes  rhym- 
ing, and,  again,  siaging  mediumis. 
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One  of  these  last-named  I  remem- 
ber to  liave  Hstened  to  far  away  in 
a  cottage  on  the  prairies.  He  was  a 
soft-featured  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  with  an  ahnost  girlish  beauty 
about  his  blue  eyes  and  long  chest- 
nut locks.  He  sat  at  a  small  organ, 
and  sang  with  a  clear  tenor  voice, 
accompanying  himself  quite  cor- 
rectly. The  musical  theme  had. 
l)een  revealed  to  him  by  the  spirits ; 
the  poetry  set  to  it  had  been  simi- 
larly given  to  one  of  his  friends. 
The  pathos  of  the,  melody  convinced 
me  that  the  youth  had  a  gift  for 
musical  composition  of  no  ordinary 
kind.      The   words   he   sang  were 


gorgeous  and  wild,  returning  to 
a  refrain  of  'Evermore,'  that  re- 
minded me  of  the  verses  of  Poe, 
who  is  the  favourite  poet  of  the 
Spiritists.  It  related  a  vision  of  a 
great  golden  portal,  through  which 
*  streamed  the  radiance  of  a  never- 
setting  day,'  where  stood  countless 
angels,  '  tall  and  beautiful,'  greeting 
all  who  came,  whilst  there  rolled 
forth  a  glad  chorus  whose  burden 
was  '  Evermore. '  Hither  there 
came  a  '  slave  all  worn  and  weary,' 
his  fetters  blood-crusted,  his  eyes 
gleaming  wildly:  swift  sped  a  bright 
angel  who  raised  the  sinking  wretch 
and  '  off  the  fetters  tore,'  crying — 


Pass,  brother,  through  our  portal,  thou*rt  a  freeman  evermore ! 


And  next,  as  the  seer  gazed,  came 
a  mother  '  wildly  weeping '  for  her 
children  and  their  father,  whom 
'the  cold  grave  hath  in  keeping:' 
to  her  came  a  gentle  angel,  who 
points  her  beyond  the  portal  where 
those  whom  she  has  lost  await  her, 
and  shall  be  with  her  'evermore.' 
Tlien    came  a   *cold,   blue-footed' 


girl,  with  cheeks  of  ashen  white- 
ness, and  heavy-laden  heart,  whose 
'  home  had  been  the  roofless 
street,  her  day  had  been  the 
night :'  then  the  angel,  with  smile 
shining  through  his  tears,  caught 
the  poor  creature  as  she  was  rush- 
ing from  the  golden  portal,  and 
cried — 


Enter,  sister;  thou  art  pure,  tliou  art  sinless  evermore! 


Up  to  the  golden  gate  came  also  the 
toiler  who  found  rest,  the  weary- 
hearted  exile  who  found  his  native 
land,  the  beggar  and  the  king  who 
were  equal — ^all  to  be  greeted  and 
ushered  into  the  auroral  land.  The 
elements  of  which  this  vision  was 
inade  are  cheap  enough  (for  tliat 
matter,  the  finest  sunset  is  only 
some  sunlight  and  fog  !)  ;  but  never- 
theless, uttered  by  this  youth  ifvith 
a  sincerity  which  flushed  his  cheek 
and  moistened  his  eyes,  the  song  of 
'Evermore'  touched  me  then,  and 
still  floats  about  me  when  I  see  the 
poor  wretches  for  whom  the  gate 
and  its  angels  are  waiting. 

Alay  not  Spiritism  be  a  popular 
reaction  from  the  intensification  of 
practical  and  materialistic  progress, 
the  absorption  of  man  into  steam- 
(^n^es  and  spinning-jennies,  which 
have  characterised  the  civilisation 
of  Western  Europe,  and  which  went 
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as  far  as  it  could  in  the  material 
growth  of  the  N'ew  World  ?  With 
that  peristaltic  movement  which 
some  orientalists  saw  figured  in 
the  measuring  -  worm,  humanity 
has,  in  successive  epochs,  now 
raised  all  of  its  attention  to  the 
heavens,  now  stretched  itself  close 
to  the  earth.  Star-gazing  Chaldsea 
is  followed  by  Judea,  whose  very 
reUgion  announced  no  fature,  but 
only  temporary  rewards  and  pains. 
Judaism  is  followed  by  Christianity, 
which  commands  its  followers  to  lay 
up  no  treasures  except  in  heaven, 
to  give  away  all  they  have,  to  take 
no  thought  for  to-morrow.  From 
this — carried  out  into  the  over- 
weening otherworldliness  of  Ro- 
manism— a  reaction  sets  out  with 
Protestantism,  which  has  produced 
the  material  grandeurs  combined 
with  scepticism  and  formalism 
which  we  see  in  Western  Europe 
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iMid  in  America.  May  not  the 
Transcendental  movement  of  the 
cultivated  Americans,  and  the  Spi- 
ritism of  the  uneducated,  be  fore- 
runners of  another  heavenward 
tide  ?  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  neither  Transcendentalism  nor 
Spiritualism  in  America  are  on  the 
decline.  There  is,  indeed,  a  growing 
dislike,  among  the  Spiritists,  of  the 
physical  manifestations ;  the  '  Bro- 
thers Davenport  *  have  never  caused 
popular  commotions  there  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Spiritists  are 
organising  themselves  into  a  large 
and  important  body,  having  all  the 
appHances  of  expansion,  and  it 
seems  even  probable  that-  some 
strong  leader  may  yet  start  forward 
to  divest  it  of  its  more  manifest 
absurdities,  and  make  out  of  its 
social  and  imaginative  elements  a 
great  moral  and  religious  revolu- 
tion, to  culminate  in  a  Declaration 
of  Independence  from,  and  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for,  all  the  creeds  and  sys- 
tems of  the  Old  World. 

No  forecast  of  what  humanity 
is  to  accomplish  in  its  next  great 
home — the  Mississippi  Valley — can 
approximate  the  ti'uth  which  does 
not  base  itself  on  the  wonderful 
mixture  of  races  which  is  going  on 
in  transmontane  Northern  America. 
The  statistics  of  1 860  show  that  the 
tide  of  European  immigration  has 
poured  through  New  York  into  the 
North-west,  gaining  its  maximum  in 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
St.  Paul,  following  with  a  full 
volume  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, hut  sending  only  a  few  small 
(»ddies  into  either  the  Northern  or 
States  along  the  coast.  Thus,  in 
North  Caroliaa,  the  foreigner  is  only 
one  in  two  hundred;  in  Georgia, 
one  in  fifty ;  in  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  one  in  thirty.  In  the  Far 
North,  Maine  had  one  in  seventeen ; 
New  Hampshire,  one  in  sixteen. 
From  the  North  and  the  South  the 
propotrtion  of  foreign  to  native  po- 
pulation increases  steadily  as  New 
York    is    approached,    where    the 


foreigner  is  one  in  four.     But  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  pro- 
portion is  one  in  three,  in  Cahfomia 
four  in  every  ten.     But  it  is  in  the 
great  cities  that  the  results  are  most 
startling.    In  New  York  Ciiy  38  out 
of  42  are  foreigners  ;  in  Cincinnati, 
73  in  187 ;  in  St.  Louis,  of  186,178, 
there  were  96,086  foreign-bom ;  and 
in   Chicago    the    native    exceeded 
the  foreign-bom  population  by  only ' 
12.      These  foreigners    are    Irish, 
Germans,    German-Jews,   EngHah, 
Italians,  Welsh,  —  following  their 
numerical  order.   Of  these  the  Irish 
have  been  the  least  assimilated.     I 
have  recognised  but  little  improve- 
ment in  the  Irish  quarters  of  the 
American  cities  over  the  swarming 
alleys  and  courts  of  Ireland.     The 
Irish  have  no  eminent  men  among 
them,  though  some  very  estimable 
ones ;  and  they  are  still  the  mere 
drudges  of  a  country  where  labour 
can  command  its  own  terms.     Our 
highways    are    paved    with    Irish 
brains,   and  the   engine  drives    us 
over  iron  that  has  entered  the  Irish- 
man's soul.     The  Irish  are  the  only 
real  foreigners  in  America  ;  that  is, 
they  are  the  only  immigrants  who 
have  come  without  any  dehberate 
preference  for  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  over  others.     Th^ 
have  come  under  the  scourge  of  ne- 
cessity, and  their  only  poHtical  sen- 
timents are  hatred  of  England  and 
of  the  negroes.     Fenianism  shows 
very  clearly  how  unassimilated  by 
America  is   her  Irish  population; 
for  if  there  is   anything  that  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  is  un- 
interested in,  it  is  in  those  questions 
and  interests  which  refer  to  nation- 
alities,   and    which    are    of    sach 
paramount  importance  in  Europe. 
The  majority  of  them  would  not 
care  the  toss  of  a  shilling  whether 
Yenetia  shall  have  a  Teutonic  or 
a  Lombard .  king,  whilst  they  un- 
doubtedly would  be  interested  in  a 
question  of  king  or  no  king.     It 
has    been    impossible    to    interest 
Americans  in  Polish,  in  Danish,  and 
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other  questions  of  nationality,  in- 
volving no  radical  change  of  go- 
vernmental forms ;  but  least  of  all 
could  any  American  really  feel  any 
interest  or  admiration  for  a  peo- 
ple, dwelling  in  America,  trying 
to  repossess  a  small  island  of  the 
Old  World.  K  any  penny  has  been 
given  by  an  American  to  the  Fe- 
nians, it  has  been  given  by  some 
democratic  politician,  to  help  annoy 
England,  and  not  for  any  sympathy 
with  the  cry  of  'Ireland  for  the 
Irish/  On  the  other  hand,  the 
completeness  and  celerity  with 
which  the  Grermans,  who  have  freely 
chosen  America  for  their  abode, 
have  mingled  with  the  general 
population,  in  idea  and  in  language, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
races.  It  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  leading  minds 
througkoutthe  North-West  are  those 
of  Germans  ;  and,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  of  Grermans  who  were  bom 
in  Germany.  Many  of  these, — as 
Hecker,  Sigel,  Schurz,  Kapp, — are 
well  known  in  connection  with  the 
political  movements  of  the  *  Father- 
land.' The  strongest  man  among 
the  German  people  of  Cincinnati, 
when  I  resided  there,  was  August 
WiUich,  who  was  one  of  the  foiled 
revolutionists  of  1848.  There  was  a 
vagae  rumour  among  tliem  that  he 
was  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia.  This  report 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  alone 
had  been  talcen  by  night  from  the 
prison  where  the  sentenced  revolu- 
tionists were  kept,  and  placed  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York, 
by  command  of  the  king ;  it  being 
supposed  that  this  favour  could  only 
have  been  explained  by  a  considera- 
tion for  the  royal  blood  in  Willich's 
veins.  However  this  may  be,  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  royal  man,  with  an  arm 
fit  to  wield  the  hammer  of  Thor,  and 
a  noble  forehead.  He  was  a  man  who 
bad  been  well  educated  at  a  military 
whool  in  Prussia,  but  he  also  knew 
iwmetliing  of  carpentry;  and,  on 
landing  at  New  York,  he  entered  as 


a  workman  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 
A  gentleman  who  hiad.  employed 
him  for  some  job  was  impressed  by 
both  the  appearance  and  intelligence 
of  this  workman,  and  on  inquiry 
found  that  he  had  a  good  educa- 
tion in  civil  engineering.  On  this 
gentleman's  representation,  Willich 
was  invited  to  a  post  in  liie  Coast 
Survey  Office  at  Washington,  where 
his  work — and  never  did  a  man  do 
it  better — ^was  to  make  the  charts 
of  separate  and  segmentary  sur- 
veys into  complete  maps.  It  was 
at  Washington  that  some  leading 
Germans  from  Cincinnati  met 
him,  and  they  persuaded  him  to 
remove  to  that  city  and  establish 
a  German  daily  paper.  This  paper 
— the  R&publikaiier  —  he  edited,  at 
the  same  time  working  in  many 
ways  among  the  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  Germans  there,  until  the 
late  war  broke  out.  Into  the  war 
Willich  went  with  a  regiment 
raised  by  himself,  and  after  much 
gallant  service  became  a  major- 
general.  This  little  sketch  of  one 
Grerman's  hfe  in  America  I  have 
made,  because  I  believe  it  would  be 
substantially  the  story  of  many. 
Nor  is  such  an  experience  to  be 
found  alone,  however  generally, 
among  the  Germans.  There  is  in 
Chicago  a  certain  radical  Unitarian 
preacher  whose  influence  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  West ;  whose 
simple  eloquence  furnishes  the  chief 
interest  of  the  traveller's  Sunday  in 
that  city ;  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  State  to  visit  and  assist  the 
soldiers  in  their  camps  and  hospi- 
tals; and  whom  Boston  has  twice 
sought  as  the  successor  of  Theodore 
Parker,  —  and  this  man  was,  but 
little  over  fifteen  years  ago,  plain 
Robert  Collyer,  blacksmith  and 
Methodist  class-leader,  near  Leeds. 
There  are  abeady  some  Western 
men  who  hold  the  idea  that  it  is 
there,  and  there  alone,  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  are  to 
reafise  whatever  is  worthy  of  re- 
alisation in   tiieir  aspiratiozut-  for 
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nationality,  unity,  and  the  like  ;  and 
the  general  hostiUty  to  any  such 
attempt  as  that  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  Mexico  arises,  I  believe,  from  a 
feeling  that  it  is  a  blow  aimed  at 
the  equality  and  unity  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
dominant  idea  of  the  Western  world. 
I  remember  when  Mrs.  Browning's 
Ckirse  for  a  Nation^  a  malediction 
on  America  for  her  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  Italy,  was  published, 
that  a  speaker  in  the  West  said  in 
reply, '  What  can  America  do  more, 
for  Italy  or  any  other  foreign  land, 
than  to  keep  and  preserve  for  their 
people  a  home,  an  equal  chance,  an 
open  heart,  whenever  those  people 
choose  to  come  and  claim  them  ? 
Are  they  oppressed  ?  let  them  come 
here  !  Do  they  want  Rome  ?  let 
them  come  and  build  it,  with  St. 
Peter's  dome  in  the  midst,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  !  Let  the  Jews 
come,  and  find  Jerusalem  and  Mount 
Zion  here !  *  Let  the  oppressed 
peoples  leave  their  old  governments 
to  rot,  as  they  naturally  would  if 
all  the  lovers  of  freedom  abandoned 
them ;  and  their  children  will  reach 
them  some  day  from  the  East,  to 
find  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Paris,  and  London,  ruins,  waiting 
to  be  rebuilt.  Let  them  come  over ! 
Earth,  air,  water  are  mixed  of  the 
same  substances  here  as  there  ; 
grass  grows,  the  sun  shines,  and 
men  have  com  and  wine  here  as 
well  as  there.  Here  is  everything 
they  can  get  there,  minus  what  they 
hate — Franz  Joseph,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  Pope,  and  their  sol- 
diers. When  America  ceases  to 
provide  you  of  the  Old  World  with 
homes ;  when  she  ceases  to  show 
how  men  can  do  without  kings  and 
bishops ;  when  she  lets  her  human 
standard  trail,  then  let  your  "  Curse" 
fall  on  her.' 

When  the    gallant  Marquis   de 


Montcalm,  dying  as  he  surrendered 
Quebec  in    1759  to  Wolfe,  made 
that     notably    verified    prophecy, 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  brought  to- 
the  light  in  his  Life    of  Friediich, 
that,  though  England  now  had  the 
American  colonies,  she  could  never 
keep  them  on  account  of  their  beings 
made  up  of  the  most  restless  and 
rebellious   elements  of  Europe,  he 
did  but  state  half  of  the  case  after 
all.      Not    only   was    America    at 
that  time  so  composed,  but,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  her  overthrow  of 
British  authority  would  be,  andwas, 
followed  by   a  still   more    normal 
accession   from   the   ranks   of   the 
radical  and  discontented  of  the  Old 
World.     But  the  mingling  together 
of  races  and  peoples  who  mean  to 
be  free  has  a  direct  and  necessarj^ 
tendency  to  produce  equality.   Eacli 
man  feels  that  the  degradation  or 
wronging   of  any  one  attacks  the 
piinciple  upon  which  the  security  of 
his   own  right  is  based.     Liberty 
flowers  into  Equality,  as  that  may, 
perhaps,  into  Fraternity.      There  is 
no  region,  in  my  judgment,  under 
the  sun,  where  so  little  actual  in- 
justice is  done  as  in  the  great  West 
of    America.       And     this    perfect 
equality  implies  also  a  blending  of 
all  the  human  elements.     Anything 
that   looks  toward  a  mutual  trust 
among  men,    or    to    brotherhood, 
finds  ready  sympathisers.    A  young 
German     landscape-gardener,  who 
had  the  eye  of  a  poet,  was  employed 
to   superintend    the    dressing   and 
ornamentation  of  the  beautiSil  ce- 
metery, called  Spring  Grove,  near 
Cincinnati.    One  of  the  first  reforms 
that  he  instituted  was  the  tearing 
down  and  casting  out  of  all  the  iron 
and  other  railings,  chains,  bars,  &c., 
which  surrounded  the  various  private- 
lots.     They  who  He  together  in  the 
cemetery,  he  said,  need  no  bars  nor 
chains ;  they  will  not  quarrel  about 


*  3Iajor  Noah,  a  distinguished  Jew  of  New  York,  founded,  [in  ,the7"same  year 
llcibert  Owen  established  New  Harmony,  a  Jewish  community  on  Grand  Island,  bet 
l.a]  es  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  was  appropriately  called  Ararat.. 
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their  boundaries.  The  directors 
readily  yielded,  and  now  the  ceme- 
teiy  is  like  that  of  a  single  family. 
This  idea  was  so  captivating,  that 
some  of  the  owners  of  large  estates, 
parks,  and  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
pulled  down  their  fences  even,  along 
the  highways,  and  relied  upon  the 
courtesy  of  the  public,  withm  a  few 
miles  of  a  city  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  protect 
their  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  Western  man  is  affectionate 
and  impulsive,  like  the  Southerner, 
and  has  the  unreserve  of  the  Grerman. 
From  the  New  Englander  he  has 
^ot  energy  and  economy ;  otherwise 
there  is  nearly  as  much  difference 
between  the  people  of  New  England 
and  those  of  the  West,  as  between 
those  of  Old  and  of  New  England. 
New  England  looks  with  pride  on 
the  great  States  of  the  North- West 
sprung  from  her  own  loins.  '  It  is 
all  in  the  rule  of  three,'  I  once  heard 
Dr.  Holmes  say ;  *  as  Old  England 
is  to  New  England,  so  is  the  West 
to — God  knows  Avhat !  *  The  West 
still  imitates  New  England,  and 
looks  to  her  for  school  teachers, 
preachers,  and  Uterature,  but 
thinks  the  Eastern  man  cold  and 
conventional.  *  There  he  sat,' 
said  a  Western  orator,  giving  an 
account  of  his  reception  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Boston,  ^  there  he  sat,  and 

never  said  d your  eyes,  nor  any 

other  poHteness ! ' 

The  equality  I  have  spoken  of  as 
being  so  characteristic  of  Western 
society  extends  beyond  races  to  sex. 
I  know  of  no  changes  now  going  on 
in  any  portion  of  the  world  so  im- 
portant as  those  in  the  West,  which 
are  so  rapidly  destroying  the  tradi- 
tional limitations  of  woman.  The 
largest  and  most  successful  colle- 
giate institutions  of  Ohio  are  open  to 
young  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
to  young  men,  and  students  of  both 
«exes  sit  side  by  sido  in  the  same 
lecture-rooms.  There  are  profes- 
fioresses  as  well  as  professors. 
£very  professional  occupation  is  now 


open  to  women  on  the  same  tenns 
as  to  men,  and  female  sufi^'age  must 
soon  follow  these  changes,  and  others 
equally  important  which  defend  the 
proprietary  rights  of  married  women. 
The  young  women  of  America  are 
looking  forward  to  the  West  as 
their  land  of  promise,  and  of  late 
years  their  migrations  thither  have 
been  important.  The  rush  of  crowds 
of  men  from  the  East  to  settle  the 
golden  shores  of  California,  and  to 
occupy  the  freely  offered  territories  of 
the  great  Nortib-West,  left  a  great 
balance  of  men  over  women  in 
the  population  of  the  Eastern 
States.  But  some  years  ago,  an 
energetic  woman,  Mrs.  Farnham, 
organised  a  movement  for  female 
emigration  to  California ;  and  was 
so  successfal  in  thus  frimishing 
that  community  of  bachelors  with 
wives,  that  her  project  has  been 
imitated  in  other  directions.  Seve- 
ral thousand  women  from  New 
York  and  New  England  are  now 
on  their  way  to  settle  Washington 
territory.  Nor  are  these  a  similai* 
class  of  women  to  those  who  were 
once  sent  from  England  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia ;  instead  of  Moll 
Flanders,  it  is  the  thrifty  and  vii*- 
tuous  Yankee  girl  who  goes  West, 
whose  descendants  -wdll  one  day 
as  proudly  trace  their  pedigree 
to  one  who  came  out  on  a  ship 
with  Farnham,  as  the  Englishman 
does  to  one  who  '  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.'  But  it  is  apart 
from  the  design  of  this  paper  to 
describe  or  forecast  that  futui-e 
palace  of  Humanity  beyond  the 
silver  pillars  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains, — an  abode  whose  grandeurs 
are  heralded  by  gigantic  forests 
whose  trees  are  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  by  mountains 
which  are  huge  knobs  of  iron, 
streams  washing  sands  of  gold, 
precipices  stretching  thousands  of 
feet  to  rivers  of  fabulous  depth, 
and  cataracts  several  times  as  high 
as  Niagara. 

Henry  Thoreau,   naturalist    and 
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poet,  summed  up  his  creed  con- 
cerning the  West  in  the  phrase,  *  Ex 
oriente  lux,  ex  Occident  frux.'  He 
travelled  on  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West,  and  conversed  with  the 
Indiajis,  and  held  to  a  vague  faith 
that  the  souls  that  departed  from 
the  East  reappeared  in  other  forms 
in  the  West.  It  certainly  seems 
that  the  days  of  history  are  bound 
each  to  each  by  natural  piety,  and 
that  even  the  rapid  and  free  career 
of  the  West  is  a  normal  attempt  to 
organise — to  incarnate,  I  mayalmost 
say — ^the  dreams  and  ideals  of  vision- 
aries whom  the  Old  World  restricted 
to  foolscap.  We  have  already  seen 
how  many-  of  these  dreams  have 
justified  the  Grerman  proverb, 
'Traume  and  Schaume,'  and  have 
swiftly  evaporated  in  the  air  and 
sun;  but  there  are  old  steadfast 
beliefs  and  prophecies  of  the  world 
which  are  surely  entering  into  en- 
during forms.  Bustling  and  noisy 
as  are  those  multitudes,  a  fine  ear 
can  detect  that  their  feet  beat  time 
to  the  ancient  refrain  of  '  the  par- 
liament of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world.'  The  simple,  equal,  and 
fraternal  terms  upon  which  men 
and  women  from  beneath  every  sky 
are  meeting  in  the  West,  wears 
away  the  local  prejudices  of  each, 
conserves  all  that  is  as  universal  as 
smiles,  as  tears,  as  love,  and  that 
only.  Such  '  miscegenation ' — ^phy- 
sical, moral,  mental — cannot  be 
unproductive  of  important  results. 
The  Western  man  is,  perhaps,  not 


so  complete  as  the  New  England 
man,  or  the  Virginian,  or  Carcdinian, 
and  not  so  accomplished ;  he  takes 
the  alligator,  the  bear,  and  the 
snapping  turtle  for  his  heraldic 
device  as  honestly  as  your  ances- 
tors, my  lords,  did  the  boar's  head, 
or  the  paw  or  claw  of  other  beast,, 
as  representative  of  their  own 
merits.  The  last  fish  is  much  more 
shapely  and  alert  than  the  first 
saurian,  yet  the  type  of  the  last  is 
higher.  The  good  genius  has  geo- 
logic time  to  work  in;  we  know 
what  it  has  made  out  of  those  re- 
probates who  landed  at  Hastings  in 
the  olden  time,  and  the  reflection  is 
not  without  comfort  even  to  the 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  of 
Colonel  Bowie  and  Joe  Smith. 
When  we  reflect,  also,  that  man  is, 
like  Perdita,  '  the  sum  of  every 
creature's  best ; '  that,  as  his  nobler 
form  is  the  combination  of  the 
selectest  traits  of  inferior  orders,  so 
do  the  nobler  races  distance  the  tm- 
mixed  types  of  Japan  or  China  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
mingled  of  various  races  of  men ; 
we  may  well  watch  with  interest  the 
destiny  which,  having  lured  west- 
ward, with  numberless  El  Dorados 
and  Esperanzas,  the  most  virile  ele- 
ments of  all  races — ^many  hitherto 
unrepresented  in  the  Anglo- Saxon 
or  in  the  French  brain — ^seems  aim- 
ing to  combine  the  essences  that 
nationalities  have  severally  distilled^ 
and  to  make  out  of  men,  man. 
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THERE  is  perhaps  no  country 
in  winch  the  priest  occupies 
tke  same  position  as  in  the  English 
Chnrdi.  His  training  is  not  dis- 
tinctiYe.  His  friendships  among 
the  fiitnre  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions at  school  and  college ;  his 
alliance  with  the  gentry  by  mar- 
riage ;  his  connection  with  the 
arerage  worldly  society  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood; his  interest  in  the  secular 
prosperity  of  his  children — all  com- 
bine to  weaken  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  his  position  and  that 
of  his  friend  the  squire.  To  the 
vulgar,  it  is  reverend — ^not  sacred. 
It  is  associated  with  the  comfortable 
parsonage  and  the  chairmanship  of 
the  vestry,  as  much  as  with  the 
ccMisecrated  church  and  the  minis- 
tratkm  at  the  altar.  The  &therly 
character  of  the  EngHsh  priest  is 
mare  homely  than  ecclesiastical,  and 
his  influence  depends  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  a  well-regulated  household 
ratiber  than  upon  the  zeal  of  a  famU;^ 
director. 

These  things,  and  many  more, 
seem  to  show  us,  when  we  put  one 
of  oar  domestic  parsons  beneath  the 
microseope,  that  we  have  under  our 
eye  a  species  quite  distinct  from  the 
Romish  priest.  And  yet  there  is, 
or  should  be,  one  thing  in  common 
to  them  both,  whatever  cast  their 
habits  of  Hfe  and  theological  opinions 
may  give  to  the  outward  expression 
of  it:  that  one  thing  is  spiritual 
devotion — ^the  doing  what  they  have 
to  do  as  of  God  and  to  God.  This 
I  take  to  be  the  special  vocation  of 
a  priest,  to  teach  to  others  and  show 
f(nih  in  himself.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  I  now  want  to  say  will 
apply  to  any  priest,  though  it  may 
be  aimed  especially  at  the  English 
deigyman. 

It  will  simplify  matters  if  we 
take  the  different  phases  of  '  The 
Priest  in  the  World,'  which  wiH 
most  naturally  present  themselves 


under  the  heads  of  status,  income, 
citizenship,  home,  and  social  life. 

A  priest,  one  of  whose  anginal 
and  essential  offices  it  is  to  convince 
the  world  of  sin  and  of  righteead- 
ness  and  of  judgment,  must  not  be 
nice  about  what  the  world  calls  his 
social  position.  He  may  be  both 
devoted  and  refined.  Paul  was  not 
only  a  saint  but  a  gentleman — ^wit- 
ness the  oft-quoted  example  of  thns 
in  his  E^Hstle  to  Philemon ;  but  it  is 
a  grievous  thing  in-  the  priest  to 
think  more  of  the  figure  that  he 
makes  among  gentlemen  than  of 
the  honour  belonging  to  his  office 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  true  that 
he  will  not  affect  an  humble  in- 
difference to  the  usages  of  polite 
society,  and  expose  himself  to  ridi- 
cule by  putting  on  a  sober  ungain^ 
liness  of  conversation,  or  an  uncouth 
simplicity  of  faith ;  but  he  will  not 
seek  to  be  called  of  men,  Babbi, 
Babbi.  A  priest  who  plots  for  the 
uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
greetings  in  the  markets ;  who  talks 
big  about  his  dinners  with  my  lord,, 
and  rehshes  the  obeisance  oi  the 
idlers  and  poKcemen  at  the  petty 
sessions,  is  a  melancholy  sight. 
Dii*ectly  he  joins  the  little  set  of 
aspirants  to  small  local  eminence — 
laying  great  store,  maybe,  on  his 
gig,  or  lawn,  or  power  of  organising 
picnics,  or  playing  the  violm — that 
moment  he  opens  the  joints  of  his 
armour  to  the  sharpshooters  of  the 
world,  and  sends  a  glance  of  pity 
round  the  guarding  company  of 
angels.  True,  he  may  have  a  neat 
cob  and  trim  garden ;  he  n:iay  fiddle 
we!i,  and  win  the  cucumber  prize  at 
the  nearest  market  town,  without 
provoking  the  arrows  of  criticism. 
It  is  his  fossiness  about  these  things. 
which  bares  him  to  reproach,  and 
makes  the  world  despise  him  as  a 
priest  while  it  touches  its  hat  to 
him  as  a  gentleman,  and  eats  his 
dinners  as  a  neighbour. 
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There  is  a  strong  persuasion, 
though  it  be  somewhat  vague,  that 
the  existence  of  a  priest  is  a  protest 
against  an  excessive  estimate  of 
conventional  rank.  He  is  the  true 
republican,  who  stands  between  the 
tyrant  and  the  slave,  who  has  a 
light  to  speak  his  mind  about  the 
conduct  of  their  lives  to  the  duke 
and  the  ploughman  alike.  This 
right,  however,  is  restricted  or  de- 
nied, and  wisely  too,  to  those  who 
desert  their  proper  standing  ground, 
and  affect  an  influence  akin  to  that 
of  the  country  gentleman  rather 
than  of  the  parish  priest.  But  by 
the  brave  respectftil  exercise  of  his 
profession,  the  priest,  if  he  hkes, 
can  take  a  place  and  shed  an  in- 
fluence in  society  which  no  deco- 
rous accomplishments,  no  genteel 
.  connexions,  no  use  of  dignifled  hos- 
.pitaKty,  can  give  him.  His  own 
.position  is  higher  than  any  accorded 
by  the  arbiters  of  mere  clerical 
rank.  Let  him  be  earnest  and  de- 
vout, and  lie  will  not  only  do  the 
common  work  of  his  calling  with 
effect,  but  he  will  hold  and  fill  the 
highest  place  in  the  estimation  of 
society  which  he  is  qualified  to 
reach. 

We  will  now  look  for  a  minute  at 
some  phases  of  his  worldly  work 
which  some  think  becoming,  if  not 
necessary.  Should  the  priest  be  a 
•magistrate  ?  Of  course  everyone 
knows  how  this  question  is  an- 
swered. If  the  priest  be  the  only 
educated  person  in  the  parish,  he 
^must  sit  on  the  bench  as  well  as 
wait  at  the  altar.  But  at  this  rate 
he  might  be  doctor,  lawyer,  school- 
master, engineer,  or  anything  else 
demanding  the  best  intellect  in  the 
place.  He  might  be  so  repeatedly 
split  up  and  divided  that  at  last  the 
priestly  residue  became  too  thin 
and  weak  for  use.  No  doubt,  in  a 
colony  or  the  like,  the  priest,  if  he 
be  a  true  father  of  the  flock,  may 
have  to  do  many  things  apparently 
little  belonging  to  his  vocation; 
but  the  formal  investiture  of  the 


priest  in  a  settled  civilised  country, 
with  the  magisterial  office  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  is  another  affair, 
and  affects  the  general  estimate  of 
his  calling  by  the  people.  Be  the 
country  well  governed  or  not,  if  the 
priest  steps  forward  in  a  local  emer- 
gency, and  lays  down  the  law  well, 
they  may  thank  him,  and  see  a 
proof  of  the  reserve  and  flexibility 
of  strength  there  is  in  ixue  priestly 
power;  but  if  he  deHberately  ac- 
cepts a  commission  to  be  A  judge 
and  divider  over  the  people,  then 
goodbye  to  his  priestly  influence. 
If  he  has  not  shut  the  Bible,  ho  has 
girt  himself  with  the  sword.  He 
can  bless  you  still,  no  doubt,  but 
he  can  handcuff  you  as  well.  He 
nmy  pray  with  you  as  a  fellow- 
sinner,  but  you  may  have  to  appeal 
to  him  as  a  judge.  He  may  con- 
vince, if  you  yield  to  his  logic  ;  but 
he  can  convict,  if  you  resist  his 
authority.  And  all  this  is  keenly 
noticed  by  the  people,  who  respect 
him,  no  doubt,  but  with  a  sense  of 
being  put  upon,  rather  than  of  gra-  - 
titude  that  their  parson  is  autho- 
rised to  try  and  do  two  things  at 
once. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  now  no  need  for  parish  priests  to 
be  local  judges.  If  England  is  so 
bare  of  educated  squires  as  to  cry 
for  magistrates,  the  use  of  pai'sons 
only  keeps  out  unprejudiced  paid 
officers,  who  will  come  down  by  the 
express  with  a  little  black  bag,  and 
see  justice  done  between  my  loi'd 
the  sportsman  and  the  poacher  at 
the  bar. 

The  priest,  moreover,  must  be 
chary  of  the  platform.  I  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  men  who  kill 
time  by  attending  public  meetings, 
and  sitting  silently  for  hours  in  one 
of  the  black-coated  back  rows  be- 
hind the  noble  chairman;  but  to 
those  who  speak.  Of  course  thei'e 
must  be  speakers,  and  the  men  M^ho 
'  suffer  from  a  determination  of 
words  to  the  mouth'  must  have 
their  say,  thereby  relieving  them- 
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selves,  and  putting  other  people's 
thoiights  into  sounding  language ; 
but  speechifying  is  a  snare  to  the 
priest  who  has  loc^  ambition  and  a 
glib  tongue.  We  want  more  silence. 
We  want  more  men  who  live  apart 
from  the  vulgarity  of  platforms  and 
resolutions.  I  do  not  mean  students, 
who  are  often  mere  bookworms,  nor 
recluses ;  but  men  who  keep  aloof 
from  the  important  cackle  of  meet- 
ings, doing  their  work  heartily, 
thinking  their  thoughts  freshly, 
content  to  be  silent,  it  may  be  for 
years,  but  ready  to  say  the  ripe 
strong  word  when  the  time  comes ; 
not  forcing  themselves  to  speak  or 
write,  but  uttering>  the  thought 
when  it  has  been  for  its  due  time 
quick  in  their  minds,  and  must  be 
brought  forth,  or  become  a  distress- 
ing and  unwholesome  burden. 

While  talking  about  the  secular 
work  required  of  the  priest,  I  must 
pause  to  protest  against  the  begging 
which  he  is  expected,  and  some- 
times, as  things  now  are,  obliged  to 
go  through.  It  is  not  right ;  it  is 
not  ferir.  The  priest  is  employed 
not  only  in  kindling  the  spirit  of 
liberality,  but  in  dull,  heavy,  per- 
sistent application  for  money.  He 
is  required  not  only  to  provoke 
unto  good  works,  but  sometimes  to 
beg,  even  like  unto  a  dog;  to  whine 
and  trot  about,  to  sit  in  the  dative 
presence  uncomfortably,  be  patted 
or  kicked,  and  thankfril.  He  must 
do  as  he  is  bid,  get  what  he  can, 
and  wag  his  tail. 

It  may  be  replied  that  this  work 
is  so  burdensome  and  distressing 
418  to  make  its  performance  a  saintly 
virtue,  and  one,  therefore,  which 
the  priest  may  undertake  without 
blunting  the  edge  of  his  devotion. 
Possibly.  It  has  no  secular  charms, 
and  brmgs  no  worldly  credit.  The 
priest,  however,  promotes  works 
which  tiiie  public  admits  to  be  good, 
by  begging,  and  yet  his  request  is 
•often  made  an  occasion  for  sneers 
•and  indignation.  Do  the  censors 
who  cry  out  at  his  perseverance 


think  it  is  pleasant  to  him  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  often  it  is  simply  hateful ; 
and  yet  what  can  the  man  do  who 
finds  himself  short,  say,  of  church 
and  school  room  ?  He  must  beg ; 
he  must  gulp  down  the  defiant 
selfish  spirit  in  himself  which 
shrinks  and  kicks  at  the  unjust 
charge  that  he  is  begging  for  his 
own  benefit  alone.  His  own  be- 
nefit, forsooth  !  Can't  Mr.  Num- 
skull see  that  a  church  in  the  out- 
lying hamlet,  if  it  ftilfil  its  purpose 
after  the  most  ordinar}^  sort,  will 
make  ever  his  own  hen-roost  more 
secure  ?  No,  not  he.  It  is  all  for 
the  parson  alone ;  and  so  he  sulks, 
and  fingers  his  money  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  either  gives  nothing 
or  screws  as  much  humiliation  out 
of  the  beggar  as  he  can  for  the 
smallest  acceptable  sum.  Then  the 
poor  parson  fishes  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  proper  waters,  pleads 
with  strange  generous  men,  sinks 
maybe  to  split  cards  and  postage 
stamps,  risking  a  hundred  con- 
temptuous dismissals  of  the  appeal 
over  which  he  has  toiled  and  prayed, 
to  the  waste  basket  of  possible 
donors,  for  one  that  yields  a  return. 

Is  this  fit  and  godly  work  for  a 
priest  ?  And  yet  how  many  a  vil- 
lage has  been  blest;  how  many  a 
boor  has  been  civilised  ;  how  many 
a  rude  and  dirty  imp  has  been 
washed  and  schooled  ;  how  many  a 
slut  has  been  made  into  a  decent 
wife  and  mother,  by  these  means ! 

I  grant  you  that  there  are  many 
thills  which  no  money  will  provide. 
It  cannot  buy  a  prophet's  fire  nor  a 
saint's  devotion ;  but  it  can,  say,  set 
a  kindly  Christian  and  his  wife  in 
the  middle  of  a  lewd  and  ignorant 
people,  and  enable  them  to  spread 
the  leaven  of  cleanliness  and  piety 
among  the  dirty  and  profane.  The 
results  may  not  be  brilliant,  but  they 
are  sweet ;  they  make  no  great 
noise,  but  they  sow  the  seed  of  that 
harvest  which  is  a  nation's  richest 
wealth. 

Let  us  be  gentle,  then,  with  the 
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beggii^  priest,  and  when  we  receive 
tke  familiar  appeal  with  its  daU 
sums  of  poverty  and  population, 
hesitate  before  we  crumple  np  the 
thin  pleading  sheet  and  snarl  a  wish 
that  the  parsons  would  stick  to  their 
proper  work,  instead  of  teasing  the 
public  for  donations. 

In  considering  the  position  of  a 
priest  in  the  world,  this  last  sentence 
may  lead  us  to  some  thoughts  about 
the  amount  and  sources  of  his  in- 
come. 

There  are  two  great  motives  in 
the  church  as  it  now  is — ^the  grace 
of  God  and  the  love  of  money  ;  but 
it  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  that  we 
see  them  work  utterly  alone  and 
pure.  There  are  moments  in  which 
the  most  sparing  and  devoted  saint, 
without  doing  worship  to  Mammon, 
does  honour  to  the  worth  of  a  five- 
pound  note.  There  are  few  so  moved 
by  the  love  of  money  as  to  be  or 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
divine  and  unselfish  impulse.  Be- 
tween the  worst  and  the  best  men, 
where  shall  we  find  one  wholly  in- 
accessible to  the  influences  which 
direct  and  mark  the  conduct  of  the 
two  extremes  ? 

The  priest,  however,  is  supposed 
to  feel  the  need  rather  than  the  love 
oi  money.  It  is  both  false  and  im- 
just  to  twit  him  with  unworthy 
motives  if  he  busies  himself  to  get 
so  much  of  it  as  his  state  requires. 
St.  Paul  laboured  for  money  to  buy 
his  meat  and  mne  and  oil  at  the 
Corinthian  shop.  He  calculated  his 
gains,  and  counted  the  coin  in  his 
•bag.  The  Apostles  whom  the  Lord 
sent  out  by  two  and  two  to  preach 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  forbid- 
den to  take  purse  or  scrip — not 
because  they  needed  nothing,  but 
because  they  were  entitled  to  expect 
money's  worth,  without  payment,  at 
the  hands  of  those  they  taught. 
People  who  grudge  the  competent 
onaintenance  of  the  parson,  on  the 
ground  that  the  first  preachers  of 
Chrisiianiiy  were  penniless  and  suc- 
cessfdl,  forget  that  the  poverty  of 


the  priest  is  possible  only  when  -ihe- 
people  are  generous.  A  man  sanst 
Uve  ;  and  if  the  bread  he  eats  is  not 
won  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow, 
it  is  by  that  of  his  neighbours. 
Bpiritnal  or  mental  work— ^aU  it 
what  you  will — though  exhaustive,  is 
seldom  inmiediately  productive,  and 
unless  a  man  presents  it  in  the  shape- 
of  a  book  which  he  can  sell,  or  lec- 
tores  for  which  he  can  demand  a 
fee,  he  must  depend  upon  the  justice 
and  charity  of  his  neighbours.  The 
parson  is  frequently  in  this  predi- 
cament. He  may  work  hard,  and 
yet  be  able  to  offer  no  definite  article 
in  the  market ;  nay,  he  may  be  bound 
to  teach  that  what  he  brings  must 
be  accepted  as  a  gift  before  it  can  be- 
possessed  at  all. 

How  then,  in  many  cases,  can  he 
live  except  by  the  liberality  of  others  ? 
and  where  is  this  more  distinctly  as- 
sumed than  in  that  record  of  his 
firstdirections,  in  which  he  is  bidden- 
to  look  for  everything  he  needs  fo)m 
-those  amongst  whom  he  ministers  ? 
Moreover,  granted  that  there  are 
greedy  priests,  we  can  well  under- 
stand how  even  a  holy  and  unselfish 
one  may  be  marred  rather  than  puri- 
fied by  poverty,  especiaDy  if  we  nfiake 
it  painfiil  by  taunts.  It  may  be  a 
noble  thing  for  a  herald  of  Christ  to 
step  upon  a  heathen  shore  with  the 
resources  of  a  John  the  Baptist ;  but 
the  steady  commonpla/ce  officers  of' 
rehgion  in  a  civilised  country  cannot 
live  upon  locusts  and  wild  honey.  No 
doubt  some  clergymen  are  grossly 
overpaid,  but  many  are  grievously 
pinched.  While,  therefore,  we  have 
our  fling  at  those  who  wax  fat  and 
shine  upon  a  double  share  of  tithe,, 
we  must  take  heed  lest  we  hurt 
the  soul  of  the  poor  priest  by  setting - 
his  natural  hunger  down  to  the 
working  of  a  worldly  spirit.  It  is  a 
sore  thing  to  have  a  fdll  heart  and 
an  empty  belly — ^to  bum  with  holy 
desire  and  shiver  in  the  east  wind.- 
Let  us  then  be  gentle  and  generous 
to  him  who  labours  on  with  prosaic- 
but  undying  faith,  though  he  some- 
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tiines  betrays  liis  wants  while  we 
are  not  in  the  humour  to  relieve 
them.  There  may  be  as  divine  an 
ambition  and  devoted  a  will  in  the 
rusty  moorland  curate  with  rickety 
children  and  a  lean  cupboard,  as 
in  the  San  Sebastian  of  religious 
romance,  who  gazes  up  sweetly 
through  a  vista  of  expectant  angels 
into  ttie  gate  of  heaven,  while  the 
arrows  of  the  rude  bowmen  who 
throng  around  him  with  coarse 
limbs  and  angry  bloodshot  eyes  are 
draining  out  his  life. 

The  subject  or  leading  thought 
of  this  chapter  is  a  very  large  one. 
I  will  add  but  a  few  words  more 
about  the  amount  and  sources  of  a 
priest's  income.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  some  men  to  sneer  at  a  rich 
priest — I  do  not  mean  merely  one 
who  spends  sumptuously  upon  him- 
self, but  who  has  large  or  even 
sufficient  moneys  at  his  disposal.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that>  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  independent  of 
a  profession  has  helped  much  to 
develope  moral  courage  and  purity 
in  many  an  English  clergyman.  It 
is  possible  for  a  rich  man  to  hold 
a  high  command  in  the  army  of  the 
living  Grod.  Some  cannot,  or  fancy 
they  cannot,  afltord  to  think  for 
themselves,  much  less  lead  the 
thought  of  others.  They  yearn  to 
protest  aloud.  They  \sTithe  under 
the  heel  of  the  tyrant  pew-renter,  or 
leader  of  the  village  critics.  They 
have  yielded  to  an  habit  of  tliink- 
ing  silently  for  themselves,  and  they 
groan  at  the  narrow  tests  and  vulgar 
spiritual  conceit  of  those  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  whom  they  Kve.  They 
long  to  speak  out  what  they  feel ; 
but  the  children  playing  with  the 
kitten  on  the  floor,  the  hungry  sizar 
at  college,  and  the  care-pmched 
wife  with  stocking  on  her  arm, 
sitting  close  to  the  one  dim  candle 
when  the  house  is  still,  cry  No ! 

Then  the  eye  of  the  poor  priest, 
who  is  fretted  to  the  soul  with  the 
mblnng  of  theological  etiquette,  and 
smarting  with  the  sting  of  sect- 


arian nettles,  brightens  at  the  brave 
printed  words  which  give  deliver- 
ance to  his  thought.  Ay !  he  thanks 
Ood  that  some  can  plead  for  the 
true  liberty  of  Christ,  though  he 
himself  be  shackled  and  stifled  with 
the  fear  of  offence. 

It  is  true  that  an  utt(;rly  poor 
man,  one  who  had  literally  forsaken 
all  and  lived  upon  the  smallest  alms,, 
might  speak  his  mind  without  fear 
of  personal  loss,  for  there  would  at 
the  worst  be  some  to  cover  his 
nakedness  and  dull  his  hunger;, 
but,  as  the  church  now  is,  the  rich 
man's  protest  carries  an  assurance 
that  he  is  not  easily  moved  by  the 
hope  of  gain.  He  is  more  likely  to 
lose  than  to  win  by  the  disturbing 
processes  of  possible  revolution. 
Poor  men  are  dangerous  reformers. 
Let  not  those  mend  the  church  who- 
have  nothing  to  lose,  even  if  their 
treatment  should  reduce  it  to  ruins. 
A  soul  unmoved  by  the  good  things 
of  this  life  has,  without  doubt,  high 
qualifications  for  the  work ;  but  no 
one  is  more  dangerous  than  a  zealot 
who  is  utterly  and  sincerely  poor,, 
and  indifferent  to  the  workings  of" 
the  flesh.  The  great  leading  reli- 
gious characters  and  reformers  of 
all  history,  such  as  David  and  Mar- 
tin Luther,  have  not  only  carried 
strong  souls  in  strong  bodies,  but 
there  is,  throughout  their  words,  a 
hearty  savour  and  acceptance  of  this 
human  life.  St.  Paul,  sensitive  and 
personally  ascetic,  was  not,  in  spite 
of  his  marvellous  courage  and  de- 
votion, a  refonner,  so  to  speak.  He 
searched  with  tender  touch  for  the- 
fine  threads  of  truth  which  lay  in  the 
human  heart,  whether  of  heathen  or 
Jew,  and  bound  them  gently  to  the 
body  of  Christ.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  revolutionist  in  him.  He  la- 
boured to  spare,  to  unite,  and  to  build 
up.  No.  If  we  must  have  reformers,, 
let  thembe  men  of  large  appetite 
and  humour,  who  str&e  heartily^ 
at  the  affectations  and  solemn  dan- 
gerous nonsense  of  their  age,  pulling* 
down  with  strong  gripe  the  pretty 
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poisonous  creepers  which  cling  about 
the  church,  but 'instinctively  avoid- 
ing any  coni^sion  between  whole- 
some natural  feelings  and  their  un- 
lawful or  excessive  indulgence. 
Much  as  may  be  said  for  the  spiri- 
tual influence  of  an  earnest  man 
who  is  poor,  and  careless  about 
worldly  wants,  the  church  owes  no 
little  of  her  health  to  the  courage 
and  common  sense  of  men  who  love 
rthe  truth,  enjoy  their  mutton,  and 
have  a  balance  at  their  bankers'. 

The  sources  of  a  priest's  income 
may  be  set  down  as  tithes,  offerings, 
and  extra  professional  work.  Scrip- 
ture and  usage  have,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  church,  given  the  place 
of  honour  to  the  first  of  these,  even 
as  they  are  now  gathered  and  paid. 
There  are,  however,  no  regulations 
which  create  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  those  which  belong  to 
tithes.  The  revolutions  which  have 
beenbroughtaboutbytime,orsudden 
changes  in  the  mind  or  government 
/of  the  people,  have  so  twisted  and 
knotted  up  the  question  of  their  ma- 
nagement, that  although  their  ad- 
ministration is  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  the  laud,  it  is  hard  to  clear  one's 
thoughts  about  them,  and  speak  on 
the  matter  in  a  lucid  way.  The 
power  to  traffic  in  church  propierty 
has  given  a  character  little  antici- 
pated to  the  whole  bulk  of  past 
offerings  made  by  the  godly  and  su- 
perstitious for  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point 
whether  this  or  that  individual  pro- 
tests against  traffic  in  church  pro- 
perty. Whatever  right  he  pos- 
sesses in  it  may  become  a  matter  of 
money-calculation  and  purchase. 
Hence  tithes  are  as  much  an  in- 
vestment as  the  funds,  and  large 
numbers  of  people  buy  and  sell  in 
them  with  no  more  thought  about 
the  interests  of  the  church  than 
iundholders  have  about  the  finan- 
cial morahty  of  the  Government. 
Men  who  can  simply  command  the 
market  may  get  possession  of  the 
largest  shares  of  that  wealth  which 


was  intended  to  be  a  protest  or  set- 
off against  the  vulgar  goods  and 
commerce  of  this  world.  Isaac  the 
Jew  has  survived  the  Templar. 
Ay,  and  we  may  see  the  principle 
of  retribution  at  work  here.  Were 
not  many  of  those  broad  lands  and 
rich  bequests  but  prices  paid  for 
past  unrighteousness  and  future  me- 
chanicalprayer — ^mere  bribes  offered 
to  God,  which  He  has  left  to  the 
region  of  human  exchange  and  va- 
luation out  of  which  they  rose  ? 

Meanwhile,  simple  Christians  are 
perplexed  at  apparent  injustice  in 
the  distribution  of  church  property. 
The  kennel  of  the  lay  rector  who 
pockets  the  great  tithes  costs  more 
than  the  household  of  the  priest 
who  does  the  work  for  which  they 
were  intended  as  a  payment.  The 
moneyed  merchant  puts  his  raw  son, 
or  the  Jew  his  customer,  into  the 
pulpit  whence  the  curate,  rich  in 
grace  though  poor  in  purse,  has 
gladdened  the  souls  of  the  people. 
And  there  are  many  such  like  of- 
fences, great  or  small. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
matter.  Murmurers  forget  that  a 
man  who  buys  a  living  really  serves 
the  Lord  for  nought.  Deducting 
what  he  might  earn  as  a  stipendiary 
curate,  the  tithes,  or  equivalent  for 
tithes,  which  he  receives  are  the 
market  value  of  the  price  he  has 
paid.  In  fact,  he  is  only  a  priest 
receiving  that  which  is  his  OAvn 
through  their  hands.  His  income 
is  the  same  whether  he  be  faithful 
or  not.  He  gets  nothing  for  his 
work,  and  preaches  the  grace  of  God 
freely.  He  has  no  reward  for  his 
labour  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  and  the  blessing  of  his 
flock. 

Probably,  however,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  arrangement  whereby 
the  mysterious  sin  of  simony  is 
legally  evaded  were  done  away  -vvitk 
altogether.  Let  a  man  be  empow- 
ered to  buy  a  living  when  it  becomes 
vacant ;  then  the  dreary  parenthesis 
of  an  "  old  life  "   in  the  reli^ous 
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history  of  a  parish  would  be  avoided, 
and  priests  who  had  bought  a  pre- 
sentation would  neither  be  wearied 
with  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes, 
nor  tempted  to  strain  their  con- 
sciences by  an  oath  which  is  kept 
only  by  an  ecclesiastical  interpreta- 
tion of  some  ominously  plain  words.* 

With  regard  to  another  source  of 
a  priest's  income — I  mean  offerings 
by  the  living  instead  of  bequests  by 
the  dead — ^it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  those  which  are  made 
weekly  by  the  worshipper  are  not 
preferable  to  those  which  are  col- 
lected quarterly  hxna  the  renter  of 
a  seat.  It  is  true  that  both  are 
voluntary,  but  the  pew-rents  have 
the  flavour  of  a  sale.  Moreover, 
they  expose  the  priest  to  a  thr6at 
of  desertion  in  a  way  which  weekly 
offerings  hardly  admit.  No  doubt, 
in  either  case,  many  people  give  as 
they  are  affected  towards  the  priest 
and  like  his  teaching;  but  where 
the  offerings  are  made  week  by 
week,  the  objector  has  but  vague 
grounds  for  his  threat.  The  re- 
sentment of  your  "sitter"  who 
hires  a  ten-guinea  pew  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  formidable  mischief 
to  a  poor  priest,  and  may  tempt 
him  to  stifle  the  true  word  he 
woidd  have  spoken.  It  is  found, 
too,  that  in  far  the  most  cases 
weekly  offerings  produce  a  better 
income  than  pew-rents.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  between  pew-rents 
and  offertory  is  not  so  much  when 
tlie  money  should  be  paid  towards 
the  services  of  the  church,  as 
whether  a  seat  should  be  perma- 
nently appropriated  by  the  same 
person  or  family. 

The  chief  supplementary  sources 
of  a  priest's  income  are  pupils  and 
h'terature.  No  doubt  it  is  wrong  to 
take  holy  orders  for  the  purpose  of 
jretting  a  better  introduction  to  the 
])apil-inarket,  but  it  is  downright 
nonsense  to  blame  a  man  for  turn- 
ing  a  penny    by   his   scholarship 


when  he  is  insufficiently  paid  from 
strictly  professional  sources.  Pro- 
vided thiat  the  chief  aim  and  work 
of  his  life  is  to  dischai^e  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  it  is  no  more 
shame  for  a  parish  priest  to  supply 
his  Avants  by  the  labour  of  his 
brains  than  by  that  of  his  hands. 
If  St.  Paul  could  make  tents  "with- 
out loss  of  character  as  an  apostle, 
because  he  wanted  money  for  his 
necessities,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  may 
be  pardoned  for  teaching  algebra; 
for  the  same  purpose.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  well  that  he  should  have- 
some  change  besides  sheer  amuse- 
ment and  rest,  from  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  his  professional  toil. 

Literature  is  a  supplementary 
source  of  a  priest's  income  which 
has  many  recommendations.  It  is 
quiet,  and  may  generally  be  used  at 
odd  hours  ;  and  if  a  man  has  the 
knack  of  writing  pleasantly  ant} 
sensibly,  he  can  thus  make  up  for 
poor  pay,  with  small  expenditure  of 
energy  and  time. 

In  considering  the  position  of  the 
priest  in  the  world,  we  cannot  omit 
the  great  social  question  of  the 
church — I  mean  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  Where  such  large  sections 
of  Christendom  differ,  of  course 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  botli 
sides. 

We  can  without  difficulty  under- 
stand why  the  Bomish  priest  is  for- 
bidden to  marry.  He  is  supposed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  be  a  sort  of 
angel — as  if  he  underwent  a  kind  of 
transubstantiation  the  moment  he 
is  ordained.  He  looks  like  a  mere 
man,  but  is  not  a  mere  man  any 
longer.  He  moves  in  another  state 
of  existence  than  that  in  which  his 
brother  and  his  father  and  his  friends 
move.  His  will  regulates  the  supply 
of  that  spiritual  food  on  which 
their  souls  live ;  they  must  ap- 
proach God  through  him  or  such  as 
he.  They  stand  upon  the  earth ; 
his  standing  ground  is  in  heaven. 


*  Since  this  was  written,  this  evil  has  been  much  diminished. 
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Whatever  the  practice,  that  is  the 
theory,  and  we  can  easily  see  how 
the  whole  sentiment  of  this  theory 
would  be  dissipated  if  the  priest 
were  to  marry.  His  marriage  is 
essentially  inconsistent  with,  the 
Bomishi  idea  of  his  position  and 
offi.ce.  Indeed,  his  place  is  more 
strongly  marked  by  forced  celibacy 
than  by  anything  else.  It  forms  a 
broad  line  between  him  and  the 
people,  which  invests  him  with 
mysterious  attributes.  Many  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  a  whole  order  of  men 
is  among  them  quite  cut  off  from, 
or  at  least  forbidden,  that  which  so 
strongly  influences  the  lives  and 
prospects  of  all  men  and  women. 
Let  a  priest  once  be  married,  and 
the  laity  fancy  themselves  behind 
the  scenes  of  his  life  at  once.  Your 
paleness  this  morning,  mj  Mend 
Anglicanus,  is  caused,  not  by  mid- 
night devotion,  but  by  your  baby, 
which  is  cutting  its  teeth,  and 
wouldn't  let  you  sleep.  Goodbye 
to  your  mysterious  influence  over 
the  vulgar  and  religious.  Mrs. 
Anglicanus  tells  Mrs.  Laicus  that 
you  always  make  a  point  of  begin- 
ning to  wear  flannel  waistcoats  on 
the  1st  of  October. 

Now,  the  Roman  priest  has  no 
such  tiiitor  behind  the  curtain  of 
his  stage.  He  disappears.  He  may 
be  contemplating  a  skull;  he  may 
not.  We  cannot  tell.  It  is  said 
that  Roman  priests  know  how  to 
«njoy  themselves  on  the  sly.  Yes- 
terday  (I  am  writing  abroad)  a 
preaching  monk  came  to  this 
place,  set  up  an  altar*  in  the 
shade  of  a  house,  said  mass,  and 
delivered  a  good  sermon  to  a 
crowd  of  Italian  navvies  who  are 
TnakiTig  a  road  hard  by.  The  ser- 
'  vice  was  very  impressive.  I  looked 
on  respectftilly.  Not  long  after- 
ivards  I  popped  round  a  lone 
comer  a  few  hundred  yards  off, 
and  found  mj  monk  comfortably 
smoking  a  cigar.  Well»  there  was 
no  harm  in  that ;  but  he  whipped 


it  out  of  his  mouth  and  stuck  it  up 
his  sleeve  as  quick  as  thought. 

To  return :  if  the  effect  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  priest  upon  the  mind 
of  the  people  be  great,  it  is  still 
greater  upon  his  own.  No  doubt 
there  are  vile,  discontented,  and 
unbelieving  men  in  the  Romish 
priesthood;  we  will  not  examine 
the  theory  of  domestic  isolation  by 
them.  Take  the  case  of  a  devoted 
credulous  man.  He  is  ftdl  of  senti- 
ment and  impulse.  He  believes 
that  he  may  never  know  the  sense 
of  woman's  love,  may  never  marry ; 
that  what  would  hav6  intimately 
concerned  and  purified  him  as  a 
mere  man,  is  pronounced,  finally,  to 
be  degrading  to  him  as  a  priest. 
What  wonder  then  that  he  finds  his 
mistress  in  the  church,  which  he 
serves  with  fond  and  vehement  af- 
fection? To  him  the  church  is 
everything ;  he  loves  her,  and  his 
love  is  blind.  Even  supposing  him 
to  be  ambitious  of  place  and  influ- 
ence rather  than  disinterested  and 
devoted,  still  it  is  by  serving  the 
church  that  he  can  best  hope  to  rise 
in  his  profession. 

But  there  is  a  double — nay,  a 
treble — danger  in  this  prohibition 
of  the  priest  to  marry.  There  is, 
first,  the  fear  of  immorality.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that.  It  is,  they  say, 
grievously  justified  in  some  coun- 
tries. Next,  there  is  danger  lest 
the  church  should  be  secularised 
by  being  made  the  instrument  of 
political  ambition.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  the  Roman  States.  If 
it  is  unadvisable  for  a  parish  priest 
to  be  a  magistrate,  the  evil  appre- 
hended becomes  enormously  greater 
when  a  bishop  is  a  king.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  far  more  serious  and 
subtle  danger  of  church  influence 
being  made  the  final  object  of  the 
priest's  desires.  A  chief  branch  of 
his  natural  affections  being  turned 
out  of  their  proper  channel,  fills 
another  with  exaggerated  and 
headlong  completeness.  His  enei^y 
must  take  the  form  and  direction  of 
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<3kwcb  progress  or  be  waited.  The 
ddvaby  of  love  and  the  sentunant 
of  piety  combine  to  make  him  wor- 
ship the  spiritual  mistress  of  bis 
affectioiifi.  He  can  no  more  see  a 
fiiult  in  ber  tbaa  the  knigbt  can  in 
the  lady  of  bis  choice.  ConeeiYe 
the  effect  of  accumulated  adoration 
such  as  this  &om  a  large  body  of 
men.  One  i*ace  afber  ano&er  brings 
its  homa^  to  the  same  beloved 
object,  and  lays  fresh  tokens  of  at- 
tachment at  ber  feet,  until  the  dea- 
con prostrates  himself  before  an  idea 
which  absorbs  the  whole  energy  of 
his  desires  with  unique  mystic  and 
irresistible  acceptance  the  moment 
he  commits  himself  to  its  service. 
Let  the  Bomish  church  once  permit 
the  marriage  of  priests,  and  in  a 
moment  ten  thousand  rills  of  de- 
votion, which  now  swell  the  stream 
of  her  power  and  progress,  will  be- 
j^^in  to  shrink ;  the  haze  of  mystery 
which  wraps  the  lonely  messenger 
of  God  will  begin  to  rise ;  the  com- 
mon crowd  will  share  the  secrets  of 
his  retirement ;  and  the  priest  be- 
comes a  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  domestic  character  of  a  priest- 
hood tends  to  prevent  any  excessive 
growth  of  church  influence.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  lifbs  the  affec- 
tion of  godly-minded  men  aboTo 
the  machinery  of  grace,  however 
amiable  that  may  be.  It  compels 
the  church  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
edacation  of  mankind.  It  makes 
both  pnest  and  people  look  forward 
to  a  higher  state,  when  the  life  in 
this  body  shall  have  come  to  an 
end ;  for  it  does  not  allow  the  church 
to  mark  itself  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  men  'neither 
many  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.' 

Thus  the  church  is  plainly  seen 
to  be  a  means,  not  an  end.  People 
iodic  throngh  it  to  a  state  in  which 
an  eccleaiastLcal  apparatus  is  left 
bdiind.  The  good  priest^  natntaily 
jeamiiig  for  an  object  of  supvnie 


undivided  devotion,  cannot,  as 
in  the  Church  of  Eome,  find  it  in 
the  church,  but  in  the  Lord  Hiia- 
self,  whom  alone  he  desires  to  serve 
— in  whom  alone  he  desires  to  be 
found. 

Thus,  though  some  maybe  merely 
uxorious  and  reverend,  the  sincere 
and  devoted  married  priest  has 
naturally  a  liigher  spiritual  aim 
than  the  Romanist,  who  meets  an 
earthly  ideal  mistress  on  his  road 
towards  heaven,  and  stops  in  his 
journey  to  kneel  at  her  feet. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  by  no 
means  question  the  high  aspirations 
of  an  individual  here  and  there  who 
of  his  own  free  will  remains  single 
that  he  may  serve  the  Lord.  Nor 
do  I  doubt  that  an  occasion  may 
arise,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
needing  exceptional  treatment.  I 
refer  to  the  compulsory  and  exolu* 
sive  regulation  which  forbids  any 
priest  to  marry,  and  which  affects  to 
be  a  development  of  the  Apostle's 
advice,  who;  though  as  a  rule  he 
gave  a  wife  to  the  deacon  and  the 
bishop,  believed  that  in  some  cases 
and  at  some  times  both  ministers 
and  people  might  well  remain  as 
they  were,  neither  seeking  marriage 
if  single,  nor  a  single  state  if 
married. 

Shall  I  now  venture  to  ask  what 
sort  of  wife  isbest  suited  to  a  priest  ? 
A  priest,  like  another  man,  wants  a 
helpmate — one  who  can  not  only  visit 
the  poor  and  teach  in  the  school,  but 
who  can  help  hi/m.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  a  man  is  helped  by 
a  wife  who  tugs  incessantly  at  the 
same  parish  oar  along  with  himself. 
It  is  not  well  for  a  wife  to  know  all 
the  details  and  share  all  the  drudg- 
ery of  a  priest's  work.  When  he 
comes  home  tired,  and  possibly  cross, 
he  should  find  a  reserve  of  welcome, 
and  not  a  fellow-slave  jaded  with 
the  same  toil  as  himself  The  cream 
of  his  rest  should  be  allowed  to  rise. 
He  should  not  be  incessantly  re- 
minded of  the  work  to  which  ho 
wiH  soon  ha<ve  to  return. 
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So  mncli  for  the  priest's  wife. 
His  household  will  be  simple  in  its 
ways,  and  his  hospitality  good  of  its 
kind.  He  will  affect  no  fine  enter- 
tainments ;  but  his  plates,  though 
of  willow  pattern,  will  be  hot,  his 
beer  sound,  and  his  mutton  tender. 
A  strain  after  display  is  offensive  in 
anyone,  much  more  in  him  who  is 
an  officer  in  that  body  which  is 
bound  to  search  after  and  set  forth 
the  truth. 

A  word  about  the  priest  in  society. 
He  will  not  be  too  prim.  There  are 
clergymen  who  have  a  vague  notion 
that  they  would  lower  the  priestly 
influence  if  they  spoke  to  laymen  as 
they  speak  to  one  another.  This  is 
nonsense ;  laymen  know  the  '  Sun- 
day voice'  well  enough,  and  despise 
it ;  nothing  of  its  kind  provokes  the 
spirit  of  sdent  dislike  more  than  an 
affectation  of  pious  decorum.     Let 


the  priest  be  natural :  then,  what- 
ever indirect  influence  he  has  upon 
society  will  be  wholesome — he  will 
be  treated  with  confidence  and  re- 
spect. The  simple  fearless  conversa- 
tion of  a  man  of  Grod,  who.is  not 
hampered  with  a  perpetual  dread  of 
saying  or  doing  something  which 
severe  professors  of  religion  might 
think  unprofessional,  spreads  the 
sweet  spirit  of  righteousness  and 
health  M''herever  he  goes.  Civilised 
society  cannot  be  drilled  or  modelled 
after  the  fashion  of  Pitcaim's  Is- 
land. A  priest  must  take  the  world 
as  he  finds  it ;  but  by  being  true  to 
his  own  aim  and  heart  in  the  inter- 
course of  common  life,  he  often  un- 
wittingly sets  up  a  higher,  purer 
action  in  that  of  his  fellow-creatures 
than  he  would  by  the  most  anxious 
effort  to  set  everybody's  watch  by 
his  own. 

H.J. 


FROM  LONDON  TO  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
Letters  to  a  Friend. 


LETTER  III. 

LISBON,    P.M. 


AS  it  may  so  happen,  dear  A****, 
that  the  Royal  Mail  steamer 
satisfies  the  desires  of  the  Lisbon 
journalists,  and  does  not  fire  her 
parting  gun  before  midnight,  I  must 
be  permitted  another  shoi-t  letter  of 
advice.  So  shall  you  not  find  rea« 
son  to  complain  that  you  have  been 
deserted  by  a  Mend  in  your  bitter 
need — ^first  evening  in  a  stranger 
land. 

If  we  English,  as  the  old  chroni- 
clers say,  amuse  ourselves  sadly,  the 
Portuguese  take  their  pleasure,  to 
judge  at  least  from  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  jieople,  in  a  far 
more  melancholy  and  doldrumish 
way. 

Now  and  then  there  is  a  *  Rom- 
aria,'  or  visitation  to  some  church 


or  chapel  at  a  distance  from  the 
city.  People  pay  large  sums  for 
carriages,  and  drive  out  under  a 
burning  yellow  sun,  through  the 
densest  white  dust,  and  down  ding}' 
lines  of  putrid  beggars,  exposing 
their  disgusting  limbs,  in  order  to 
do  as  their  neighbours  do.  The 
approaches  to  the  fete  are  crowded 
by  groups  of  gaily-dressed  women, 
whose  costumes  have  not  yet  been 
quite  spoiled  by  cotton  and  civili- 
satioiX :  they  dehght  in  showing  their 
gold  chains,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
bull-dog,  chandeHer-drop  earrings, 
and  crosses  of  heavy  filigree  which 
would  act  as  breastplates.  Men 
from  distant  parts  come  armed  with 
loaded  guns,  or  with  spiked  quarter- 
staves,  which   they  know   how  to 
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handle.  Those  foreigners  who,  after 
a  cursory  glance  at  Lisbon — where 
the  cit  corresponds  to  the  cockney 
and  the  hadand  —  pronounce  the 
Portuguese  to  be  a  race  pale  and 
diminutive,  should  see  one  of  these 
visitations  in  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces. In  Beira  and  Algarve  you 
will  find  lineal  and  undegenerated 
descendants  of  heroes  who  con- 
quered their  freedom  from  Moor 
and  CastiHan ;  there  is  beauty  about 
Coimbra ;  and  the  broad-shouldered 
fathers  and  deep-chested  mothers  of 
Mintro  would  put  to  shame  even 
the  *  finest  pisantry  on  the  face  of 
the  airth.' 

The  *  Biomaria '  is  but  a  country- 
fair  of  the  olden  time.  There  are 
booths  and  shops  for  eating  and 
drinking,  buying  and  selling;  the 
humble  inn  is  chock  ftiU ;  the  square 
is  choked  with  carts  ajid  carriages, 
and  not  a  little  is  done  in  '  swop- 
ping,' and  otherwise  shifting  pos- 
session of  quadrupeds  and  tripeds. 
Barrels  of  wine — not  beer — are 
tapped  under  the  shade  for  the  be- 
nefit of  pic-nickers,  and  the  guitars 
and  voices  are  louder  as  they  ap- 
proach the  scene  of  action.  The 
village  church,  dressed  in  its  richest 
suit  of  tawdry  tinsel,  is  full  of  de- 
votees ;  there  is  also  usually  an  at- 
tempt at  a  *  Calvary.'  This  serious 
style  of  amusement  lasts  till  dark- 
ness, when  many  will  be  compelled 
to  walk  home.  It  may  end  with  a 
little  knifing,  which  represents  in 
Portugal  the  fisticuflfing  of  England. 

On  the  eve  of  certain  great  fc^tes 
there  are  night-markets  in  the  Pra9a 
daFiguiera  of  Lisbon.  The  stalls 
sell  flower-pots  and  marjoram,  arti- 
ficial roses,  toys,  and  sweetmeats. 
All  orders  mix  ;  there  are  far  more 
rags  than  costumes ;  en  revancJie^ 
they  are  exceptionally  courteous  to 
strangers.  Not  a  few  of  the  *  com- 
mon people '  are  provided  with  se- 
cret weapons ;  but  they  are  a  good 
folk,  and  will  not  resort  to  extreme 
measures  without  the  greatest  pro- 
vocation from  the  passing  foreigner. 
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The  Pasolio  Publico  is  also  lit  up 
with  a  few  of  its  400  gas-lights ; 
tickets  are  soldatthe  entrance ;  and  a 
band  plays  whilst  beauty  and  fashion 
lounge  on  the  stiSest-backed  chairs, 
or  eat  milk-ices,  or  savour  cold 
water,  and  watch  the  few  prome- 
naders.  Finally  the  Gallegos  flock 
down  to  the  Bocio,  singing  and 
playing  instruments  far  more  Mo 
roccan  than  Italian,  and,  crowding 
the  square  till  none  can  stir,  dance 
vigorously  through  the  night. 

On  Tuesdays,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  festival,  there  is  a  frippery  fair 
held  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna, 
and  you  should  not  lose  this  '  feast 
of  character  and  comicalities.'  It  is 
said  that  valuable  books  and  articles 
of  vertu  have  been  picked  up  here, 
but  I  never  yet  saw  the  lucl^  man. 
The  Portuguese  call  it  Feira  da  La- 
dra — Fair  of  the  She-thief;'  though 
why  the  term  should  be  confined  to 
the  weaker  sex  nobody  knows.  The 
Enghsh  dub  it  Rag  Fair,  and  indeed 
they  seem  to  have  imposed  their 
own  names  upon  most  parts  of  Lis- 
bon and  its  vicinity.  Thus  Pra9a 
do  Commercio  becomes  *  Blackhorse 
Square,'  the  Berlengas  Islands  are 
*The  Burlings,'  Ca9ilha«  is  *  Old 
Lisbon,'  the  Corso  de  Piedade  (Piety 
Corr)  is  degraded  to  *  Jackass's 
Bay,'  and  Setubal — the  '  Seat  of 
Tubal  Cain' — ^is  corrupted  to  *  St. 
Ube's.' 

At  Rag  Fair  you  may  buy  the 
ghost  of  ass,  mule,  or  horse — ^it  is 
the  last  indignity  to  the  nobler  ani- 
mal— rags,  rubbish,  and  old  clothes, 
from  the  boor's  breeches  to  the 
belle's  blonde,  pictures,  plaster  of 
Paris  statuettes,  prints,  and  books, 
especially  London  Bibles  —  a  six- 
penny drug  in  the  market  (will  it 
be  believed  that  even  here  English 
money  has  been  squandered  upon 
missionaries  ?)  —  rusty  iron-work, 
birds  and  cages,  broken  furniture, 
crockery,  pottery,  seals,  medals, 
finiit,  shoes,  umbrellas,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, boxes,  portmanteaus,  horse  fur- 
niture, garden  tools— in  fact,  eveiy 
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thing  vendible.     It  is  a  veritable 

*  chow-chow  bazaar,'  and  not  the 
least  fanny  part  is  the  mingled  ex- 
pression of  greed  and  roguery  ani- 
mating every  face,  as  it  asks  you 
six  times  what  it  expects,  and  as 
obtaining  only  double,  it  mourns 
over  not  having  asked  twelve  times 
as  much. 

"BeUyeen  April  and  October  the 
opera  is  shut.  During  those  months, 
on  every  Sunday — I  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  having  any  Free  Kirk 
readers  —  the  Spanish  '  Compania 
de  Zarzuela  (buffo-opera)  e  Baile ' 
(and  ballet),  exhibits  at  the  Theatro- 
Circo  of  Price  (an  American),  in  the 
Rue  de  Salitre.  The  performances 
begin  at  8.30  p.m.  ;  the  six-seat 
boxes,  which  are  open  as  in  a  hip- 
podrome, cost  thirteen  shilHngs,  and 
a  place  in  the  pit  represents  ten- 
pence.  Bonnets  and  caps  are  uni- 
versal, yet  the  Portuguese  are  too 
polite  to  take  unpleasant  notice 
of  stranger's  deviations  from  esta- 
blished custom,  and  cigars  or  pipes 
are  very  properly  general.  The 
house  is  hxmg  with  white  and  red 
streamers,  and  is  well  lit  considering 
how  bad  and  how  dear  the  gas  is :  the 
voice  can  hardly,  however,  make  it- 
self heard  above  the  orchestra,  and 
the  boxes  are  too  low  for  good  view. 

The  audience  is  very  cold,  except 
in  the  well-crowded  gallery.  The 
buffa  is  good  but  for  one  fault. 
Playgoers    in    London    like    their 

*  penny-worth.'  Here  they  would  sit 
through  half  the  night,  and  before 
I  or  2  A.M.  they  are  not  contented. 
They  are  often  late  risers,  and  those 
who  leave  bed  before  noon  will  sleep 
between  2  and  4  p.m.,  the  usual  din- 
ner hour ;  hence  the  opera  is  pain- 
fully long  before  it  abdicates  in 
fervour  of  the  gem  of  the  evening — 
the  bolero. 

Truly  the  perfection  of'  dancing 
in  this  sublunary  sphere  is  the  Ibe- 
rian— ^by  which  I  mean  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  The  glorious  off- 
spring of  lusty  Europe  and  hot 
Africa,    it    breathes — it  lives — it 


loves  1  Essentially  sensual,  it  is  to 
all  other  motion  what  the  highest 
poetry  is  to  dry  prose.  In  the  '  Ba- 
tuque '  and  similar  negro  perform- 
ances, we  see  its  germ,  but  it  ever 
remains  in  embryo — the  naive  inde- 
cency of  childhood.  In  France  and 
Germany  we  behold  it  in  its  decrepit 
age — ^frittered  away  to  a  meaning- 
less grace,  or  to  a  conventional  form 
of  exercise.  Not  so  the  '  Baile.'  It 
is  still  a  drama  of  the  passions,  and 
of  those  passions  with  which  every 
southron  is  most  familiar — ^not  li- 
quor and  ambition,  but  love  and 
jealousy.  The  alternate  coyness  and 
impetuousness  of  either  sex,  the 
frequent  advance  and  retreat,  pur- 
suit and  escape,  the  disquietudes  and 
differences,  the  disputes  and  disap- 
pointments; the  relentments  and  re- 
conciliations, the  changes  of  will, 
the  see-saw  between  happiness  ex- 
treme and  nusery  ineffable — ^to  be 
all  the  same  a  few  days  hence — and 
the  infinite  delicate  shades  of  what 
we  unpoetically  call  *making-up,' 
and  *  setting  one's  cap  :'  these  things 
and  more,  many  more,  are  all  ex- 
pressed by  the  click  of  four  casta- 
nets, a  few  wavings  of  the  graceful 
arms,  bendings  of  the  lithe  body, 
and  motions  of  the  subtle  hips  and 
iiimble  feet. 

After  this  go  and  enjoy  your  vapid 
style  of  walk  called  a  quadrille,  your 
romping  bourgeois  polka,  or  your 
shuffling  valse  a  deux  temps,  where 
the  performance  is  that  of  two  cock- 
chafers pinned  together  by  a  naughty 
schoolboy.  Bah !  I  was  not  asto- 
nished to  hear  Miss  O'Dowd,  the 
Irish  lady's-maid,  declare  her  dis- 
tinct opinion  that  the  pnmeira  hat- 
?anna,  the  S"D.  Luisa  Medina,  was 
a  '  bowld  thing.' 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  between 
May  and  October,  Ldsbon  offers  » 
bull-bait— not  a.  bull-fight.  You 
will  hardly  recognise  the  old  Moor- 
ish sport  which  arose  with  the  horse- 
men of  the  Desert,  who  thus  learned 
to  spear  the  lion  and  one  another ; 
still,  you  had  better  go  once. 
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The  circus  is  sitnated  in  the  Cam- 
po  de  Santa  Anna,  np  a  hill,  and  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Bnilt  in 
183 1,  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only 
bail<^g  belonging  to  D.  Migael's 
conservative,  nnprogressive,  and 
most  Catholic  day;  and  with  so 
much  of  ecclesiastical  rain  waiting 
to  be  utilised,  it  is  cnrions  that  Lis- 
bon is  satisfied  with  taking  her  plea- 
sure in  this  ricketty  trap  of  red- 
painted  board-work. 

The  upper  wall  is  tawdrily  deco- 
rated— sdl    painted  wooden   vases, 
trophies,  and  obelisks.     The  boxes 
are  entered  from  sundry  doors  out- 
side the  circus,   and  the  galleries 
from  a  passage  ronning  round  them. 
The  boilding  is  hypaethral — open 
to  the  sky,  like  the  theatres  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bare  Ben  Jonson  ;  con- 
sequently the  best  seats  (higares  de 
wmbra)  are  in  the  west.  The  central 
box  in  the  first  tier  is  for  royalty — a 
frequent  visitor.    The  red  pen  below 
is  the  placeof  the  mostillustrious  the 
inspector,  generally  some  greybeard 
grandee,  and  his  party:   under  it 
are  soldiers  in  uniform,  the  bugler, 
French-horn  player  {clanno^y  and 
the  weapons  of  offence.  On  the  west 
there  are  two  tiers  of  boxes  (cama- 
rotes  da  prima  e  da  segtmda  ordem), 
fbniished  with  hat-pegs  and  a  nar- 
row bench.     Sporting  men  prefer 
the  gallery  (trmcheira),  rising  from 
the  grofond,  as  giving  the  best  view, 
and  here  bonnets    rarely    appear. 
The  eastern  or  sunny  side  Quga/ree 
de  8or)y  devoted  to  the  *  groundlings' 
and  the  many-headed,  has  only  an 
upper  and  a  lower  gallery,  and  in 
the  former  is  a  loose  box  for  a  brass 
band  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
men.     On  the  north  side  is  a  kind 
of  amnibus  box  (lugar  de  cadeira), 
a  small  dress  circle,  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  find  chairs.     Below  it  is 
a  balcony  of  less  importance,  where 
iiie   &8test    of  the  lower  classes 
muster  strong ;  and  on  the  ground 
floor  are  the  cells  where  the  bulls 
are  baHed,  and  whence  they  issue 
into  the  arena.    The  boxes  may  ac- 


commodate 500,  the  whole  building 
4,000  spectators. 

The  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
is  sanded  and  surrounded  by  gas- 
Kghts,  which  are  rarely  wanted.  It 
is  fenced  round  with  red-painted 
wooden  barriers,  five  feet  high; 
midway  runs  the  usual  broad  inner 
step,  to  assist  those  vaulting  or 
scrambling  out.  This  inner  ring, 
as  in  Spain,  is  ofben  cleared  by  ac- 
tive bulls,  when  great  confdsion  re- 
sults ;  but  the  beasts  find  themselves 
in  a  passage  only  four  feet  broad, 
giving  them  no  *take  off'  should 
they  attempt  to  clear  the  five-feet 
outer  wall  of  masonry  upon  which 
the  spectators  are  sitting  and  lean- 
iog.  Thus  they  are  compelled  to 
run  down  the  passage  till  they  reach 
the  doors,  with  which  it  is  provided 
in  four  places.  Two  of  these  are  or 
the  eastern  side,  where  bull's-eye 
wickets  show  whence  the  cavalie 
will  come  forth. 

Let  us   now,   by  means   of  ou 
tickets  and  the  courtesy  of  all  authc 
rities  to  strangers,  inspect  the  plac 
where  *  emballation '  (a  enibitaclut) 
is  performed.     Under  the  planked 
floor  of  the  '  fost '  balcony  are  the 
bull-cells — ^brick  passages,  so  narrow 
that  the  beasts  cannot  turn,  and  too 
deep  for  them  to  jump  out.     These 
lanes  are  divided  by  vertical  trap- 
doors,   which    by  puUeys  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  through  slits  in 
the  planked  floor. 

Each  beast  is  driven  from  cell  to 
cell  by  long  goads  {garrochas)  till 
it  reaches  that  nearest  the  arena. 
A  thick  db^utter  is  then  let  down 
fiat  upon  the  furious  brute's  head,  a 
noose  is  passed  over  its  horns,  and 
it  is  kept  in  position  by  thick  poles 
thrust  from  hole  to  hole  in  the  wall, 
over  its  neck  and  under  its  throat. 
Then  the  shutter  is  raised  and  the 
horns  are  covered — ^as  cockspors 
are  hooded — ^with  two  leather  bftgs, 
padded  at  the  top  and  ringed  below 
to  admit  running  cords.  Th4  men 
standing  in  the  cell  walls  then 
neatly  adjust  and  fiswten  the  bags, 
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preserving  their  fingers  from  the 
beast's  lounging  and  tossing,  and 
avoiding  the  offensive  word  *  horns.'* 
The  shutter  is  again  lowered,  the 
poles  and  noose  are  withdrawn,  and 
finally  two  small  red  and  white 
folding-doors,  decorated  with  black 
kit-cats  of  homed  beasts,  open  upon 
the  arena. 

The  beast  trots,  never  springs, 
into  the  arena,  where  it  finds  some 
half-a-dozen  old  and  very  tame  dun 
bullocks,  with  long  metal  bells, 
hanging  to  broad  leather  belts, 
buckled  round  their  necks.  These 
are  the  Spanish  '  cabestros,'  and 
their  use  will  presently  appear. 
Each  new-comer  is  greeted,  as  it 
stands  astonished  at  the  sudden 
scene  of  glare  and  noise,  with  the 
'  Psts, '  the  whistling,  and  the  peculiar 
cat-calls  of  theLisbonian  youth,  who 
sometimes,  to  arouse  the  brute's 
pluck,  adhibit  a  squib.  A  few 
minutes  of  this  tame  enjoyment  will 
suffice  us:  those  who  love  'le 
sport'  Avill  stay  till  all  the  bulls, 
after  being  driven  in,  are  driven  back 
to  the  sheds. 

At  4  P.M.  the  house  begins  to  fill, 
especially  the  western  or  shady  half. 
Boxes  and  gallery  are  filled  with  a 
well-dressed  mob,  but  all  are  utterly 
without  the  gaiety  or  the  sparkle  of 
charming  Andalusia.  There  are  no 
men  a  let  Mojo,  no  *  feminine  pre- 
serve,' no  '  pippin  '  or  *  cage,'  as  in 
the  eastern  Peninsula.  The  national 
toilettes,  which  look  so  well,  are 
sadly  few :  we  note  only  two  pretty 
ladies  with  f%ns  and  mantillas,  hair 
elaborately  and  artistically  dressed, 
brilliant  cheeks,  and  faces  floured 
like  apple-pies.  Miss  O'Dowd  calls 
them  *  characters,' — a  Dublinism 
meaning  what  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  explain.  The  places  of  dis- 
tinction are  evidently  in  the  dress 
circle,  over  the  doors  whence  the 
bulls  issue  and  retire.  The  *toresque 
fancy'    prefer  the    shady  gallery, 


either  opposite  to  or  by  the  side  of 
the  bull-cells,  where  they  can  savour 
the  dehcate  traits  of  tauromachy; 
and  the  sporting  low  muster  strong 
over  what  in  Spain  is  called  the 
'  Toril.'  A  burning  sunshine  pours 
through  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
circus  servants  in  bargee  nightcaps, 
flowered  jackets  of  red  and  yellow 
calico,  and  red-striped  blue  over- 
alls, are  laying  with  common  tin 
watering-pots  the  light  dust  of  the 
arena. 

The  blind  band  over  the  eastern 
door  too-toos  lustily.  The  gods, 
however,  of  the  eastern  sunny  gal- 
lery, decidedly  unselect,  addicted  to 
umbrellas,  and  of  a  distinctly  ribald 
nature,  express  their  impatience  by 
a  storm  of  hisses,  murmurs,  epigrams, 
and  caterwaulings.  Presently  the 
most  illustrious  the  inspector,  cigar 
in  mouth,  enters  his  box  with  a  tail 
of  tobacco-loving  friends;  the  bugler 
takes  his  place ;  light  green  and  red- 
lined  nightcaps  are  placed  upon  the 
ruddy  barrier  of  the  circus  fronting 
the  royal  box,  and — Open,  sesame ! 

The  eastern  arena  doors  yawn 
wide,  and  enters  D.  Diogo  Henri- 
ques  Bittencourt,  the  cavalier. 

The  prelude  is  pretty.  The  cava- 
lier appears  in  the  riding-dress  of 
the  last  century — ^a  small  low  cocked- 
hat,  gold-braided  on  the  right  side ; 
a  black  broad-skirted  coat,  frilled 
shirt,  white  waistcoat,  shorts,  and 
long  riding-boots  —  an  effective 
figure,  at  yl,  per  diem.  His  little 
bay  nag  is  splendid  in  green  and 
gold  trappings;  a  taU  white  and 
green  plume  nods  between  its  ears ; 
its  mane  and  tail  are  ribboned, 
streamered,  and  cockaded ;  its  sad- 
dle has  a  ridge  instead  of  a  pommel, 
and  the  stirrups  are  sabots,  boxes 
bright  with  metal.  On  each  side  of 
the  cavalier  are  stationed  the  three 
chief  artists,  called  capvnJias,  from 
the  cloaks  (the  Spanish  chvlos) 
wrapped  round  their  waists.     The 


*  The  courteous  Castilian  says  *astas'  for  'cuemos,'  and  the  Portuguese  *ponto'  for 
*  como,'  on  account  of  a  certain  secondary  meaning. 
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Spaniards  on  the  right  wear  the 
Aiidalnsian  costumes  of  the  immor- 
tal barbers — ^well-befringed  pork-pie 
hats,  covering  clean-shaved  faces 
and  short  clipped  hair,  with  a  back- 
knot  (monho)  in  a  silk  net,  or  a  bnnch 
of  ribbons,  like  a  woman's  hair-roll, 
attached  to  the  most  diminutive  of 
pig-tails.  Supple,  well-made,  and 
i^ile  figures,  thej  are  clad  in  tight- 
fitting  and  glittering  garbs,  which 
must  add  to  their  hard  work.  The 
*morenilho'  is  conspicuously  gor- 
geous in  green  and  gold  jacket, 
with  high  raised  epaulettes,  and 
short  hanging  tassels  of  knobbed 
filigree  work  ;  his  collcmt  shorts  are 
almost  hid  by  the  precious  metal,  a 
erimson  silk  sash  keeps  all  tight, 
his  clocked  stockings  are  of  pink 
silk,  rosettes  of  ribbon  obscure  his 
pumps,  and  the  cloak  (capa),  with 
which  the  bull  is  not  played,  is  of 
the  gaudiest  puce  and  yellow  stuffs. 
On  the  left  of  the  cavalier  are  the 
Portuguese  artists,  similarly  dressed, 
but  in  argent,  not  or;  Cadete  the 
father  is  baldish,  with  English 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  the  son 
is  a  fat  boy,  active  as  a  caoutchouc 
ball — such  juvenile  Daniel  Lam- 
berts often  are.*  Behind  the  first 
line,  disposed  in  two  parties  of  four 
each,  are  the  *  Fork-men  '  (Iwmema 
lie  forcado),  so  called  from  their 
weapon,  a  stout  iron  prong  fixed 
in  a  strong  flail-like  pole,  painted 
red  in  the  middle  and  at  both 
ends.  They  are  large,  strong  men — 
almost  as  heavy  as  the  little  bulls — 
habited  like  Portuguese  peasants,  in 
broad-brimmed  felts  with  tufts  and 
tassels,  gaudy  vests,  white  shirts 
with  embroidered  fronts,  brown 
shorts  open  at  the  knees,  red 
garters,  hat-bands  and  sashes  eight 
inches  broad,  white  stockings,  and 
fthoes  of  untanned  leather.  On  each 
Hank  of  this  hoplite-line  stands  a 
page  (a/ndarilho),  whose  duty, it  is 
to  pick  up  the  pieces ;  he  rejoices 
in  a  maroon  velvet  jacket,  with  green 


slashed  sleeves,  knee-breeches, 
shoes,  and  white  stockings. 

The  band  strikes  up,  and  the 
rider  advances  to  perform  the 
knightly  courtesy  (cortezias  de  ca- 
valheiro)  in  the  old  style  of  equita- 
tion. He  removes  his  cocked  hat, 
holding  it  by  the  peak,  and  in  slow 
time  advances  to  salute  the  royal 
and  inspectorial  boxes.  After  back- 
ing without  turning,  he  again  comes 
forward,  and,  by  using  pressure  of 
the  leg,  sidles  his  tight-bitted  nag 
in  and  out  of  the  foot-performers, 
making  a  tour  of  the  circus,  and 
acknowledging  all  present.  This 
done,  he  puts  on  his  hat  and  goes 
through  the  same  manoeuvres  of  the 
manege  in  quick  time.  The  pittites, 
who  want  fun,  clap  and  bravo  him 
if  he  lose  no  time.  When  too  slow, 
he  is  warned  off  with  cries  of — 
*  Out  with  you  !  '  (Fora  !  Fora !) 

The  realities  now  begin.  The  light 
Fork-men  exchange  their  brown 
felts  for  the  nightcaps  placed  on  the 
inner  barrier,  and  draw  up  A>'itli 
grounded  weapons  inside  the  circus, 
opposite  the  royal  box.  The  Spa- 
niards remove  their  pork-pies,  throw 
their  fine  new  cloaks  to  the  specta- 
tors, who  place  them  under  their 
elbows  on  the  barrier  wall,  and 
take  old  rags  in  their  stead.  And 
still  the  pittites  urge  them  on  with 
loud  cries  of  '  Out  with  the  bull ! ' 
(Fm-a  0  touro .') 

And  first,  of  the  operation  called 
'farpear.'  Thefarpa,  or  lance,  the 
old  Spanish  rejon,  but  not  used  as 
a  missile,  is  a  reed-like  rod  about 
five  feet  long,  with  or  without  orna- 
ments of  cut  paper,  and  barbed  with 
an  inch  blade;  it  is  held  under- 
handed, with  the  point  below  and 
behind  the  saddle. 

The  footmen  take  their  places, 
like  fielders  at  cricket,  in  a  semi- 
circle opposite  the  bull-fold.  The 
cavalier,  now  become  a  picard(\ 
enters  on  another  nag  vnth  quiet 
trappings,    and     a     tremendously 


*  These  men  receive  5/.  per  day,  and  the  Fork-men  1:'. 
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long  and  severe  bit.  One  of  the 
footmen  hands  him  a  lance.  The 
bugle  sounds — an  invariable  signal. 
The  bull,  well  goaded  by  way  of 
encouragement,  plunges  through 
the  little  red  and  white  door  open- 
ing upon  the  arena.  The  horseman 
pricks  across  the  circus  with  right 
shoulder  towards  the  beast,  and 
'  calls  '  it  to  a  rush,  without  which 
nothing  is  done.  Taurus  shuts  eyes 
and  downs  head.  Mcely  judging 
difliance,  the  cavalier  plants  the 
weapon  in  the  enemy's  shoulder, 
bresJdng  it  about  haJf-way.  The 
band  strikes  up — always  the  same 
motion,  as  becomes  the  blind.  Bull 
jerks  and  twitches  at  the  smart,  and 
then,  perhaps,  charges  the  horse, 
which  the  balls  save  from  being 
gored.  The  horseman  pricks  away, 
hitting  his  foe  with  the  broken 
lance.  If  the  touro  charge  home,  its 
attention  is  drawn  off  by  the  cloak- 
men  whisking  about  their  legs ;  and 
a  slow  shy  animal  often  stops  to 
worry  these,  like  a  bear  teasing  a 
sailor's  sealskin  glove.  The  nearer 
the  thing,  the  more  applause.  There 
is  never,  however,  the  excitement  of 
Seville,  where  life  so  often  hangs 
upon  a  thread;  nor  is  the  horse 
ever  hurt.  After  breaking  two  or 
three  lances  the  cavalier  retires. 

Now  there  are  loud  cries  of  *  Apa- 
nha  ! '  (seize it !),  and  the  Fork-men, 
leaving  iJieir  wrappers,  prepare  lite- 
rally to  *take  the  bull  by  the  horns.' 
The  large  heavy  fellows  rush  upon 
the  little  beast,  which  is  borne  down 
by  weightof  numbers.  Some  lie  across 
its  back,  others  grasp  its  shoulders ; 
one  flings  himself  on  the  head,  or 
sits  backwards  between  the  horns, 
holding  on  with  his  elbows ;  and 
sometimes  a  single-handed  hero 
will  steer  the  beast,  hanging  on  by 
the  tail,  and  dexterously  avoiding  a 
shower  of  kicks.  The  bull  fiercely 
flings  and  tosses  about  his  assailants, 
tramples  them  in  a  ruinous  heap, 
and  vainly  tries  to  gore.     The  peo- 


ple stand  up  to  'Bravo,  touro! '  with 
whistlings,  clappings,  and  stamp- 
ings of  huge  delight.  The  Fork-men 
always  pretend  to  be  severely  hurt, 
and   go  round  cap    in    hand    for 


When  Fora!  Fora !  shows  that  the 
spectators  are  tired  of  the  *  seizing,' 
the  doors  of  the  bull-fold  open,  and 
in  place  of  the  'tiro,'  or  mule-team  of 
Spain,  the  half-dozen  belled  oxen 
trot  in,  with  tall  guardsmen  dressed 
like  brigands,  in  white  shirts  and 
vests,  with  red  sashes,  who  artistically 
ply  their  long  sharp  weapons,  drive 
the  tame  cattle  round  the  bull,  and 
then  hurry  it  out  of  the  ring.  Some 
beasts  obstinately  refuse  to  go,  when 
they  are  ignominiously  dragged  out 
with  ropes.  Then,  as  in  Spain,  the 
Emprensa  or  management  is  abused, 
with  cries  of '  Out  with  the  breeder!' 
(^Fora  0  lavradar  !)* 

The  alternate  operation,  the  'ban- 
derhar,'  is  done  as  follows.  The 
bandenl  is  a  barbed  rod,  two  feet 
long,  ornamented  with  cut  paper, 
blue,  yellow,  pink,  green,  or  orange, 
leaving  a  clear  space  for  tiie  grip. 

The  performer  takes  one  of  these 
weapons  in  each  hand,  and  holds 
them  out  horizontally.  The  bull 
charges  as  the  man  runs  across  the 
circus.  The  capinha,  dexterously 
avoiding  the  horns,  plants  a  rod  in 
each  shoulder  at  corresponding 
distances  and  of  different  colours, 
and  presently  the  beast  is  festooned 
with  four  in  each  side.  A  '  pretty 
pair '  or  good  match  is  saluted  by 
band  music  and  applause.  ^It  is 
not  good! '  (Nao  ista  hem)  is  the 
cry  afbffl'  failure,  and  'You  look 
very  yellow !  '  —  meaning  you're 
afraid — salutes  the  dilatory.  If  the 
buU  after  the  usual  flinch  charges 
home,  the  artist  vaults  over  the 
barricade,  and  sometimes  appears  to 
be  lifted  over  by  the  bull's  horns. 
This  performance  is  greatly  admired ; 
it  looks  easy,  but  it  must  require  an 
eagle's  eye,  a  wild  goat's  foot,  a 


*  Properly  a  *  husbandman.' 
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nerve  of  iron,  and  lifelong  prac* 
tice. 

Then  follows  the  Spaoiisli  stL&rte 
Ae  capa,  or  cloak  play,  whicli  the 
stranger  will  admire  the  most.  The 
performers,  gracefiil  and  fearless, 
stand  before  the  bull,  whisk  about 
the  gaudy  rag,  and  step  Hghtly 
out  of  the  way  tiU  the  bull  foams 
and  whines  with  impotent  rage; 
or  they  trail  the  cape  on  the 
ground,  or,  putting  it  on,  they 
turn  back  to  the  animal,  or  they 
wind  it  round  the  horns,  or  they 
pluck  it  from  the  head,  or  they  draw 
forth  a  barb,  or  they  restore  a  rod 
to  its  place,  till  Touro  capers  and 
dances  in  its  wrath.  Sometimes 
the  capinha  advances  towards  the 
royal  box,  and  swears  to  do  some- 
thing marvellous,  such  as  kneeling 
before  the  baited  Airy,  and  by  some 
mesmeric  power  forcing  it  to  retreat, 
staring  wildly  and  pawing  the 
ground.  The  spectators,  wild  with 
delight,  toss  into  the  ring  their  hats, 
which  are  duly  returned;  often 
bundles  of  cigars,  and  sometimes 
money,  form  the  solid  pudding. 

This  part  of  the  show  concludes 
like  the  other  with  the  oxen.  Thus 
thirteen  or  fourteen  runs  {corridas) 
are  performed,  and  at  about  7  p.m. 
the  cavalier  repeats  his  initial 
courtesies,  when  the  crowd  wends 
its  way  home. 

As  has  been  seen,  monotony  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  aficianado 
(fuiiey)  accuBtomedto  Spanish  toros 
dp  nnierte  (bulls  of  death)  yawns  at 
this  child's-play  with  enibolados 
(balled  beaj>ts).  Since  the  days  of 
T).  Maria  I.,  animals  have  never 
been  attacked  with  mortal  weapons. 
Even  the  fantastically-dressed  ne- 
groB,  or  pasteboard  horses  (cavaU 
Unhoa  de  pasta)  formerly  hired  to 


provoke  the  bull,  and  to  be  maimed 
or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  are 
now  obsolete. 

The  guide-book  informs  us  that 
the  traveller,  before  seeing  a  bull- 
bait,  must  '  subdue  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity  which,  if  at- 
tended to,  would  keep  him  away 
from  the  cruel  and  revolting  spec- 
tacle.' You  will  agree  with  me, 
perhaps,  dear  A****,  that  to  hunt  a 
fox  or  hare  to  death  is  not  less 
barbarous,  while  it  is  not  more 
manly  than  a  Portuguese  bull-bait. 
And  what  will  you  say  of  our  Anglo* 
German  battues  ? 
Yours, 

Richard  F.  Bubton. 


LETTER    IV. 

CAPE   VSBDE   ISLANDS.* 

*Cet  archipel,  susceptible  de  toutes 
les  cultures  d'Am^rique,  suffit  k 
peine  a  la  subsistance  d'un  petit 
nombre  d'habitans  presque  tons 
noirs ;.....  Ld.,  comme  sur  les 
^plages  voisines  de  I'Afrique  ou  les 
Portugais  se  sont  dissemines,  ils  ont 
presque  tons  perdu  le  caractere  de 
leur  origine.' 

«  *  «  * 

The  Royal  Mail  steamer  that 
reaches  Lisbon  with  Anglo- Scandi- 
navian punctuality  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  waiter  before  break- 
fest  on  the  1 3th,  and  you  will  leave, 
dear  A****,  between  3  and  4  p.m.  on 
the  same  day.  You  purpose  to  quit 
the  Blysian  city  with  some  satis£etc- . 
tion ;  it  is  the  slowest  capital  in  Eu- 
rope, and  you  know  nothing  slower. 

Our  passports  have  been  sent  on 
board.  We  embark  at  the  Caes 
do  Sodr6  in  the  usual  high  wind; 
and  before  we  are  rid  of  Portugal,t 
we  must  pass  the  Al&tndega  boat, 


*  The  Portogaese  called  these  islands  Ilhas  de  Cabo  Verde,  either  because  they  lie  oif 
that  cape  or  on  account  of  the  Saigasso  Sea  that  irashes  them.  The  Dutch  know  them  as 
the  Salt  Islands.     Our  official  name  is  the  Cape  de  Verdes — a  corruption. 

t  This  is  not  intended  to  be  in  what  M.  J.  C.  Chelnischi  calls  '  Aquelle  eetilo  mordass 
que  geralmente  .se  repara  nos  rela^aos  estrangeiras,  principalmente  dos  yiajantes  In- 
glezes.' 
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a  harmless  institution,  which  con- 
tents itself  with  hailing  us.  The 
deck  of  the  Oneida,  Captain  Wool- 
cott,  is  crowded  with  strangers, 
most  of  them  endinianches,  for 
(being  June  13)  this  is  the  feast  of 
St.  Antonio  of  Lisbon,  alias  of 
Padua,  patron  of  pigs,  of  drunkards, 
of  amorists — in  fact,  of  all  mus- 
cular Christians  long  before  mus- 
cular Christianity  was  hatched  ;  the 
English  sailor  sinpfs  of  him. 
Blow,  good  Saint  Aiitouio,  blow ! 

Most  ships  in  harbour  were  dressed, 
and  a  full-sized  flag  hoisted  at  the 
town  of  Almada,  across  the  Tagus 
River,  summons  the  Lisbonites  to 
another  mild  display  of  tauromach}'. 
Before  our  foreigners  take  leave  of 
theii*  friends  there  will  be  hugging 
and  kissing,  weeping  and  wailing, 
which  excite  much  sneering  in  the 
young  English  officers  and  sheep- 
breeders.  Hairy  fellows  will  buss 
beards,  and  cling  to,  and  stand 
from,  and  stare  fondly  at  each  other, 
and  the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  softer 
sex  will  soon  assume  a  fiery  hue — ■ 
volcanoes  in  eternal  snow,  to  speak 
with  reverence  due. 

At  length  the  second  bell  raises 
its  warning  voice,  and  the  screw 
begins  to  work.  We  cast  a  final 
look  at  Ulyssippo,  >\dth  S.  Engra^ia 
lying  disgraced,  to  the  east,  with 
'  S.  Vincent  of  the  outside,'  huge, 
towering  above  it,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  quoin,  the  Citadel  of  S. 
George.  As  we  glide  down  stream, 
once  more  opens  up  the  fair  blue 
distance  of  N.  S.  do  Monte,  and 
blue  hills  fringed  with  trees,  bounded 
east  and  west  by  the  Castle  and  the 
Carmo.  For  the  last  time,  we  ad- 
mire the  flatted  towers  of  the  Es- 
trella,  and  the  broad  sheet  of  green 
lying  below  it.  At  the  Belem  Fort 
— ^it  sounds  better  than  our  Bedlam 
— ^we  halt  to  deliver  our  permit,  a 


kind  of  port-clearance  :  the  city 
now  dies  off  into  country,  and  the 
river  is  presently  absorbed  into 
the  ocean.  Adieu,  *  waters  of  Tejo^ 
gentle  stream,* 

Nao  se  (ah,  doces  agoas  !),  nao  se  quando 
Vos  tomaei  a  ver.* 

It  is  ofben  cool  and  grey  at  sea, 
whilst  Lisbon  is  yellow- white  with 
heat  direct  and  reflected ;  rarely, 
too,  at  this  season  can  the  peaks  of 
Cintra  be  seen  for  cloud.  As  night 
drops,  we  steam  along  the  bold 
bluff  promontory  of  Penichel,  the 
first  land-fall  of  homeward-bound 
mails. 

On  Friday,  i6th,  the  third  day 
after  leaving  Lisbon,  we  sight  Te- 
nerife,  and  about  noon, we  are  abreast 
of  its  capital,  Sta.  Cruz.  The  tint- 
ing is  admirable.  The  water  is  of 
a  lively  transparent  hue,  in  alter- 
nate washings  of  dark  blue  and 
light  blue,  flecked  and  foamed  over 
by  the  gambols  of  the  infant  trade 
wind.  The  sky  is  chequered  with 
little  fleecy  clouds  that  shadow  like 
crow's  wings  the  island's  ta>vny 
ground ;  the  valleys  and  re-entering 
points  are  of  an  airy  purple,  whilst 
the  ridges  and  the  salients  stand 
out  in  azure  overlying  red  and  gold, 
and  a  gauze  of  blue  air  rises  froia 
out  the  waters,  and  hangs  in  trans- 
parent folds  about  the  hill  feet  and 
the  cliffs'  base. 

At  Anaga  Point  the  wall  of  rock 
rises  with  jagged  teeth  like  those 
of  magnified  scoriae.  Everything^ 
culminates  in  the  world-famed  Peak^ 
which  rises  majestic  above  the 
world  of  mist;  the  threefold  ar- 
rangement of  its  stages  is  very 
conspicuous,  and  the  top  is  yellow- 
grey,  with  ashes  here  and  there, 
streaked  with  white  marl,  which 
all  on  board — without  ever  having" 
heard  of  the  obsolete  Mr.  Cooley — 
believe  to  be  snow.     From  a  dis- 


*  A  lovely  sonnet  of  Camoens,  addressed  to  his  favourite  river,  and  rendered   b^ 
Southey — 

*  I  know  not,  gentle  river,  when  my  sight 
Shall  linger  on  your  pleasant  waters  more.' 
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tance  of  nearly  a  dozen  nules,  Sta. 
Cruz  shows  nothing  but  its  two 
dark  towers.  Of  eonrse,  Tenerife 
being  visible,  Grand  Canary,  the 
other  staple  of  a  gate  far  more 
majestic  than  that '  under  the  Plei- 
ades,'* hides  itself  behind  stdky 
clouds.  Before  evening  closes,  we 
run  by  Inmpy  Gomera  and  the  long 
banks  of  Palma  and  Hierro,  whose 
heads  are  wreathed  with  mists 
whilst  a  brilHant  crimson  sky  bums 
behind  them. 

I  would  have  seized,  with  plea- 
sure, the  opportunity  of  landing  at 
Sta.  Cruz,  and  of  shaking  the  hand 
my  kind  and  hospitable  friend  Mr. 
Grattan.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
The  proud  islanders  look  upon 
leave  to  enter  their  ports  as 
a  favour  granted,  not  received. 
They  established  all  manner  of  vex- 
atious quarantine  regulations— even 
if  the  English  papers  mentioned 
sraall-pox,  they  looked  upon  every 
English  ship  as  infected — and  they 
took  the  opportunity  to  charge  so 
exorbitantly,  that  the  Eoyal  Mail 
Company  perforce  wished  them 
irood-bye.t 

Light  and  heat  increase  as  we 
advance.  On  a  former  voyage,  from 
theEquator  direct  towards  the  North 
Pole,  my  attention  was  forcibly 
called  to  the  aspect  of  the  source  of 
iight  and  heat.  At  first  the  sun 
appeared  to  be  of  the  material 
called  by  the  ballad-mongers  '  red 
red  gold,'  and  burned  the  eye  that 
would  fix  it.  Then  it  became  pale 
;?old,  like  that  of  the  English  jewel- 
ler, but  still  it  contained  a  flame. 
Presently  it  was  brass-coloured, 
then  it  assumed  a  silvery  tint,  till 
near  England  it  degenerated  to 
German  silver,  and  forcibly  re- 
inindedme  of  the  old  Tuscan  dame's 
simple  question,  whether  Phoebus 


in  our  Northern  Land  was  not 
something  like  una  luna  jpiena  in 
Italia  ? 

We  now  feel  the  reverse,  and 
exchange  the  temperate  for  the 
tropical.  The  coarser  sex  does  not 
consume,  perhaps,  so  much  of  the 
earth  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
potable  is  at  a  premium.  Every 
day  developes  laziness;  walking 
the  quarter  gradually  ceases,  early 
rising  is  not  appreciated,  and  pre- 
sently, as  we  near  the  line,  a  siesta 
before  dinner  will  present  peculiar 
attractions.  The  softer  half  of  hu- 
manity expands  under  the  genial 
temperature,  and  displays  a  some- 
thing more  of  muHebrity,  as  the 
*  autocrat'  has  it,  with  much  less 
of  femininiety.  And  as  sexes  speak, 
so  nationalities  declare  themselves. 
M.  Pierrot  cocks  his  hat  with  a 
fiercer  gesture,  muttering  more 
terrible  things  concerning  ces  An- 
glais. Herr  Schmidt  is  seized  with 
the  mania  attributed  to  the  De^ 
parting  Swan.  At  night,  espe- 
cially when  the  moon  is  high,  he 
hangs  over  the  ship's  side,  and 
howls  the  last  waltz  and  song  and 
opera  with  the  voice  of  a  lunatic 
jackal.  After  which  he  applies 
himself  sedulously  to  the  '  blanche- 
meess,'  and  whispers  dulcetly  that 
he  *  loafs'  her. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  we  catch  the  north- 
east trade,  the  -tyrant  of  these  seas^ 
As  it  comes  on  like  a  lamb,  so  far- 
ther south  we  shall  find  it  raging 
like  a  Hon.  The  loose,  fleecy,  mist- 
clouds,  all  bulging  and  bending  one 
and  the  same  way,  the  clear  blue* 
sky  above,  and  the  rosy  hue  of  the 
obscured  horizon,  show  that  it  is: 
no  'bogus '-wind.  About  noon,. 
June  19th,  we  should  have  sighted 
St.   AntaOjJ   if  not    St.   Vincent,. 


*  The  Arab*8  poetical  name  for  the  Red  Sea — ^Bab-el-Mandab. 

t  The  ignorant  aathorities  of  the  Philippine  Islands  lost  bj  similar  mismanagement 
the  benefits  of  the  French  Messageries  Imperiales. 

{  Ejeiy  English  chart  and  map,  pUot,  and  directory,  persists  in  dubbing  this  island  S. 
Antonio.  It  was  called  after  S.  Antao,  who,  when  Constantine  gave  peace  to  the  Church, 
fwinded  monastic  life.  His  risit  to  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  who  had  fled  to  the  wilds  fron* 
the  ptfrsecntion  of  Dedus,  is  a  well-known  tale  of  dirt  and  sanctity. 
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but  near  the  Archipelago  the  air 
is  thick  and  heavy,  as  in  the  So- 
lent. Under  the  iafluence  of  the 
monsoon  we  cut  off  nearly  half 
our  steam^  and  yet  easily  make 
our  contract  time  of  nine  knots  per 
hour ;  the  only  disadvantage  being 
that  we  roll  heavily,  and  the  port- 
holes cannot  be  opened.  In  six 
days  we  have  covered  the  distance 
of  1,560  nautical  miles,  and  we 
reach  the  half-way  house  between 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds. 

Mysterious  in  the  haze  rose  on 
our  starboard  bow  the  blue  wall  of 
St.  Antao,  some  6,000  feet  high, 
and  bending  easterly  and  westerly. 
In  this  weather  it  is  a  misty 
silhouette ;  with  clearer  skies,  the 
surface  is  found  warted  over  with 
ant-hills  —  parasitic  craters.  A 
jshroud  of  brown-grey  clouds  almost 
a.lways  encircles  its  awful  bald 
head,  and,  dimly  seen,  the  giant 
might  have  been  far  Ben  Lomond. 
All  appears  barren,  but  all  is  not  so : 
the  Mse  look  of  sterility  worn  by 
thisarchipelago  won  for  it,  according 
to  some  geographers,  the  unflatter- 
ing epithet  of  Gorgones*  Isles.*  In 
the  gorges  and  valleys  of  S.  AntSo 
there  are  happy  and  fertile  lands ; 
agriculture  is  the  fe»vourite  industry, 
and  it  supported  in  1862  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  1 8,000  souls.  The  mys- 
terious dragon-tree  (Braccena  Bra- 
co)  once  covered  the  hills.  Its  slave 
population  has  a  tradition  that  it  was 
manumitted  by  D.  Maria  I.  on  the 
following  occasion : — Confiscated  by 
the  Crown  as  the  property  of  the 
felon  house  of  Aveiro,  whose  hatred 
of  the  great  Pombal  aimed  at  de- 
stroying him,  through  the  Sovereign, 
it  remained  in  the  deepest  slavery. 
One  of  its  sons,  a  black,  named  Gam- 
boa,  fled  to  Lisbon,  and  becoming 
cook  in  the  family  of  B,fidalgo,  com- 
plained sadly  of  things  at  home. 
The  gentleman  reported  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Queen,  who,  horror- 
struck  by  the  recital,  ordered  every 


Crown  serf  to  be  set  free.  '  Gam- 
boa,'  as  might  be  guessed,  found 
*  virtue  its  own  reward,'  returned 
to  S.  AntSo,  and  died  there  desti- 
tute. In  171 1,  when  the  flower  of 
the  French  admirals,  Du  Guai 
Trouin,  was  going  to  attack  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  he  landed  at  the  IT.E.  point 
of  S.  AntSo,  intending  to  make  a 
mouthful  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
tradition  is  that  he  seized  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  was  suspected 
by  his  compatriots  of  doubtM  loy- 
alty. The  islanders  cut  off  the  road, 
and  by  rolling  rocks  and  throwing 
stones,  kept  the  French  at  bay.  At 
length  a  marine  fixed  his  bayonet 
to  his  fiisil  in  the  form  of  the  cross, 
when  the  priests,  seeing  that  the 
assailants  were  Christians  (that  is  to 
say,  not  Protestants),  put  an  end  to 
the  fray,  and  the  Frenchman  went  his 
way,  leaving  a  hundred  dead  on  the 
ignoble  field.  There  were  many  pri- 
soners, whose  lives  were  spared,  and 
who  lived,  propagated,  and  died  on 
the  island:  their  descendants  are 
still  shown.  What  Tenerife  was  to 
Nelson,  that.  S.  AntSo  was  to  Du 
Guai  Tirouin  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  former,  an  Englishman. 

Those  who  have  visited  S.  Antao 
compare  its  scenery  with  Switzer- 
land ;  and  there  are  casae-cou  paths 
enough  for  any  Alpine-clubber,  how- 
ever suicidal.  Of  late  years  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  break  one's 
neck ;  unfortunately,  the  paths  have 
been  made  crooked,  and  vulgar  pa- 
rapets defend  the  precipices. 

Steaming  before  a  hjise  carahinee, 
we  run  down  a  channel  seven  to 
nine  miles  broad,  and  of  most  capri- 
cious tides;  it  separates  the  com- 
paratively low-lying  S.Vincent  from 
its  tall  grim  neighbour.  We  rounded 
the  northern  side  of  the  former  isle 
as  it  lay  right  ahead,  and  noticed 
Ponta  Columna,  the  Column  Point, 
which  the  maps  have  so  named, 
after  a  detached  mass  of  basalt  seen 
clearly  from  the  south  :  the  natives 


*  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.  \u  p.  31. 
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know  it  as  Ninho  de  Guinolio— 
Osprey's  Nest.*  The  bay  and  point 
behind  it  are  Bahia  and  Ponta  di 
JoSo  Debora,  in  onrmaps  '  Bagan's 
Look  Out.'  There  is  "MsAibaoia,  Bay, 
which  deserves  to  be  called  Washer- 
woman's Bay  ;  there  is  a  well  there, 
and  a  white-washed  guard-house 
against  smugglers,  which  serves  for 
more  than  guarding.  Here  on  the 
left-hand  rises  Fort  Point,  upon 
whose  smnznit  stands  a  white  re- 
doubt built  in  1 852 ;  its  four  old  guns 
are  pointed  at  the  town.  On  the 
right  is  the  Hheo  de  Passaros  (Bird 
Idand)  ;  in  this  aspect  a  pyramidal 
rock  detached  by  some  convulsion 
from  Fort  Point.  Travellers  have 
some  silly  tale  about  the  event,  a 
beHef  that  it  is  a  bit  of  surplus  stuff 
thrown  away  by  the  Creator  when 
the  world  was  znade.  Some  version 
of  this  story  is  found  at  all  desolate 
places,  from  the  '  Eachee  Hills '  in 
Beiochistan  to  S.  Vincent :  they  are 
evidently  aJl  fabrications  of  the 
stranger,  whose  eye  is  struck  by  the 
desolation,  not  by  the  natives,  who 
are  accustomed  to  it. 

We  now  enter  the  magnificent 
Porto  Grande,  or  Porto  de  Mindello. 
From  the  outer  eastern  to  the  outer 
western  apex,  the  breadth  is  nearly 
two  miles,  and  the  distance  between 
that  chord  and  the  arc  is  one  mile. 
The  holding  ground  is  excellent; 
the  outer  hue  offers  23  to  25  &ir> 
thorns,  the  inner  line,  from  Fort 
Point  to  the  south-west,  has  14 
&<h0ms,  and  it  gradually  shallows 
to  5 — 7.  From  above  the  waters 
appear  indigo-blue,  streckked  with 
ultnmiarine  or  lively  green.  The 
former  hove  a  bottom  of  dark  gravel, 
not  unmixed  with  coal ;  the  latter  are 
cond  and  yellow  saaid.t  The  bottom 
18  clear  at  three  &thoms.  The  island 


is  its  port's  protection  from  the 
north-east,  or  prevalent  winds,  whilst 
S.  Antibo  landlocks  it  on  the  west. 
It  can  accommodate  some  300  sail, 
and  already  it  boasts  of  three  lines 
of  steamers,  the  English-Brazilian, 
the  French-Brazilian,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese-African, to  say  nothing  of 
the  two  Liverpool  companies,  whose 
ships  generally  touch  here.  Spa- 
cious, safe  in  all  seasons  and  wea- 
thers, easy  of  access,  and  so  placed 
that  it  is  in  the  highway  of  steamers 
navigating  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
this  splendid  port  is  S.  Vincent's 
fortune,  and  long  will  be  so.  Al- 
ready in  1850,  tibe  Military  Com- 
mandant Pussich  (brother  to  B. 
Anna  Pussich,  of  poetic  fame)  pro^ 
posed  to  constitute  S.  Vincent  the 
capital  island, {  instead  of  S.Thiago, 
which  is  as  pestilential  as  Calcutta. 
And  if  the  home  authorities  could 
be  persuaded  to  make  Porto  Gh^nde 
a  free  port,  as  Amaral  made  Macao, 
and  to  station  at  it  a  gun-boat  for 
regular  communication,  there  would 
be  hopes  for  this  neglected  archi- 
pelago. 

Porto  Grande  is  apparently  an 
ancient  crater,  which  corresponds  to 
that  existing  on  the  east  of  the  isle, 
and  to  the  midway  gap  in  the  cen- 
tral spine  of  S.  Antao.  The  sea- 
cliffs  to  the  north  and  south  of  it 
show  ascending  strata  as  though 
once  rising  to  a  dome  which  has 
been  blown  off  by  expanding  gases ; 
the  cliffs,  like  Fort  Point,  which 
approach  the  bay,  are  old  grey  tufas 
and  lavas,  from  afar  resembling  trap, 
mere  cinders  and  burned-out  scoriae, 
compacted  and  secured  by  a  net- 
work of  basaltic  dykes.  Inland  ap- 
pears a  broken  semicircle  of  bluff 
cliffs,  which  formed  the  old  crater 
ring :  of  these  the  most  remarkable 


*  Guineho,  in  the  islands,  is  applied  to  a  small  rapacious  bird  (a  milvus  ?). 

t  At  S.  Vincent,  a  needle-deflecting  black  sand,  fidl  of  iron,  wMch  the  magnet  disposes 
into  ndlatinff  lines,  and  the  microscope  shows  like  lumps  of  coal,  overlies  the  yellov 
friliceoos  sand.     The  former  may  become  valuable  as  that  of  TaranaJd. 

X  Novo  Mindello  is  a  oidadc  (city),  and,  by  a  decree  of  June  1838,  was  made  theo- 
redeally  the  capital. 
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are  the  Monte  Verd,  the  Tope  de 
Caixa  (in  books  Tope  Galan),  and 
S.  Martini,  whilst  Bird  Island  would 
be  a  fragment  of  the  northern  cra- 
ter brim.*  The  soil  is  reddish,  as 
if  of  oxidised  earth,  and  is  every- 
where diversified,  as  in  all  very  old 
formations,  by  lumpy  hills  of  ferru- 
ginous tint,  with  torrent-beds  be- 
tween. The  first  glance  irresistibly 
suggests  Muscat,  Aden,  and  other 
maritime  places  situated  in  extinct 
craters  ;  here,  however,  the  floor  is 
more  accidente,  and  though  really 
more  extensive  appears  smaller. 

Nothing  can  be  less  inviting  than 
the  prospect.  The  only  shade  over 
the  yellow  land  is  that  of  fleeting 
clouds;  the  only  green  is  in  two 
scattered  Imes  on  each  side  of 
Monte  del  Rey,  a  dumpy  hill  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  so  called 
because  here  stood  the  old  fort,  and 
the  verdure  is  stunted  tarrafey 
tam&risk  (Tamarix  Oallica), the  only 
fuel  in  the  island.  Near  it  a  tbin 
bed  of  limestone,  worked  for  use, 
crops  out  horizontally  a  dozen  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  at  Fort  Point 
rises  some  40  feet;  it  is  of  dark 
grey  colour,  much  burned,  but  still 
serviceable  for  building.  A  hrisa 
jaarva,  or  brown  trade,  hanging  on 
every  higher  hill,  invests  the  cliff 
top  with  an  ever-changing  cloud, 
and  robs  it  of  distance.  Rajadas, 
or  fierce  *  willy  whaws,*  puff  and 
ix)ar,  whirling  jets  of  yellow  smoke 
and  filling  the  air  with  sand,  as  in 
the  Arabian  coal-hole.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  where  rises  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Cole,  an  officer's 
wife — 

We  see  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 
Bise  fast  along  the  sky, 

as  if  a  Shiwal  were  charging  down 
the    flank  of   Jebel   Shansham  in 


Aden  EudaBmon.  These  untired 
winds  blow  the  vegetation — even 
the  physic-nut  shrub — to  pieces, 
unless  it  is  protected  by  walls.  It 
is  only  fair  to  confess,  however, 
that  we  now  see  the  place  when  all 
is  barren.  Presently  the  rainy 
season  will  begin,  and  last  from 
mid  July  to  mid  October.  Then 
all  will  start  up  in  a  coat  of  green, 
like  the  Arabian  desert  of  which 
this  island  is  an  offshoot,  and  the 
growth  of  vegetation  will  be  as 
bright  and  rapid  as  in  a  Russian 
summer.  But  the  moment  these 
short  uncertain  rains  shed  their 
last  drop,  the  sun  will  reassert  his 
power,  and  again  make  all  things 
dry  and  desolate. 

Novo  Mindello,t  the  town,  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  harbour,  upon  the 
uneven  site  of  the  old  crater.  It 
consists  of  about  200  houses,  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
tiled,  and  painted  red,  white,  and 
plum:  a  bald  and  ugly  look  is 
given  by  the  utter  want  of  trees. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
place  is  distinctly  coal.  From  the 
middle  of  the  town  project  three 
coal-black  wooden  jet^es,  with 
steam-worked  cranes;  and  behind 
these  are  hillocks  of  patent  fuel  and 
black  diamond.  In  West  Indian 
St.  Thomas  and  other  places  coal  is 
supposed  to  injure  the  climate ; 
here,  however,  the  raging  gusts 
would  disperse  all  noxious  vapours. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  cer- 
tainly injures  the  unprotected  coal, 
as  we  shall  find  in  the  next  steamer. 
The  shippiagin  the  harbour,  besides 
three  unimportant  little  schooners, 
must,  we  see,  be  all  connected  with 
coal ;  a  coal-laden  barque,  three  brigs 
ditto,  two  steam-tngs,  and  a  variety 
of  iron  and  wooden  coal-lighters. 

Landing  at  one  of  the  jetties,  we 


♦  A  similar  cmter  is  found  in  the  island  of  Ternate,  divided  only  by  a  lava  dyke  from 
the  channel  of  Tidor.  The  Portuguese  tried  to  make  it  communicate  irith  the  sea,  but 
the  people  refustftl  to  cut  the  dyke,  declaring  that  the  ^ones  ran  blood. 

t  The  name  is  unknown  to  our  directories.  Dr.  M'William  (Medical  History  of  tJte 
Niger  Expedition  ;   London,  Churchill,  1843)  calls  it  Nova  Mendillo. 
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T^alk  througli  tlie  loosest  of  sand  to 
the  chief  bnilding,  a  white  custom- 
house, with  grated  windows ;  it  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  coiu?teous 
and  well-informed  islander,  M. 
Antonio  Ignacio  J^ofre.  On  the 
right,  about  the  middle  of  the  town, 
is  a  sandy  void  called  the  Pra9a  di 
D.  Luis,  and,  *  barring  '  the  want  of 
green,  it  suggests  Femand  Po.  It 
has  been  planted  with  cocoas,  of 
whicb  three  survive  and  may  drag 
on  their  miserable  existence  to  the 
next  rains.  A  casa  de  pasto  (eating- 
house),  a  variety  of  grog  shops, 
and  two  signboards  nscribed — 

BiLHAB    BeBIDOS, 

and  young  negro  Mercuries  in  knots, 
show  what  next  to  coals  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  S.Vincent.  On  the 
right  of  the  square  are  the  munici- 
pal chambers — ^unfinished.  In  front 
of  it  are  officers*  quarters — ^begun. 
To  the  left  are  barracks — ^not  in 
progress.  These  '  Ohras  de  Scmta 
Engracia'*  were  designed  and  partly 
erected  in  1858  by  the  energetic 
commandant,  Mens.  Sebastiao 
Lopez  de  Calheiros  e  Menezes. 
He  would  have  finished  them 
had  he  remained  three  months 
longer,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
wanted  at  S.  Paul  de  Loando,  in 
Angola.  There  he  was  soon  in  dif- 
ficulties with  Mr.  Grabriel,  of  philan- 
thropic and  irascible  memory,  be- 
cau.se  he  sent  the  lazy  negroes  who 
loafed  about  the  place  to  do  useful 
work  in  the  coffee  grounds  of  S. 
Thome  and  Princess  Islands.  But 
such  exceptionary  men  often  do 
more  harm  than  good;  their  pre- 
sence starts  all  manner  of  improve- 
ments, which,  when  they  depart, 
fall  to  pieces,  leaving  nothing  behind 
hut  the  trouble  and  the  expense. 

Near  the  square  are  the  quarters 
of  the  military    commandant,   M. 


Jos^  de  Corsino  Peres,  a  major  in 
the  Portuguese  artillery,  who,  with 
the  mayor  or  chief  civil  authority 
and  a .  council,  governs  the  settle- 
ment. Near  it,  two  upper  windows 
show  the  Hotel  de  France,  kept  by 
Mme.  Bumay,  the  Portuguese  widow 
of  a  Belgian.  There  is  an  unpre- 
tending whitewashed  church,  with 
a  pretending  black  priest,  who  tells 
his  pretty  clientele  that  though  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  holy  building,  he  - 
is  a  man  of  India  outside.  Lopez 
de  Lima  is  still  right,  *  0  clero 
Africano  em  geral  fe,z  vergonha ' — 
priests  should  be  brought  up  in 
Europe.'  There  is  only  one  parish 
in  the  Isle  of  S.  Vincent,  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Luz.  On  the  eastern 
skirts  of  the  town  is  a  kind  of 
chalet,  with  a  red  roof,  as  if  painted 
with  pigs'  blood :  one  is  puzzled  by 
it  till  told  that  the  builder  and 
owner,  who  has  been  a  quarter  of 
&  century  in  Africa,  hails  from 
Switzerland.  Behind  the  principal 
houses  lie  sheds,  like  the  SimaH 
quarter  of  Aden;  as  if  the  fiiri- 
ous  wind,  the  fiery  sun,  and  the 
dirty  dust  were  not  sufficient  re- 
minders. On  the  south  of  the  town  is 
the  cemetery — ^well  filled.  The  Bri- 
tish Consular-office,  with  its  tall  flag- 
staff, is  on  a  rise  to  the  north  of  the 
settlement,  andunderthe  *  Fort  Hill.' 
The  lords  of  the  isle  are  Messrs. 
Visger  and  Miller,  a  Bristol  house, 
which  has  made  S.  Vincent  what  it 
is.  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  first  visited 
this  archipelago  in  1837,  and  after  a 
long  residence  at  S.  Nicolau,  settled 
in  our  island.  He  found  a  wretched 
village  of  about  50  rude  huts,t 
which  he  has  turned  into  200  stone 
houses.  There  were,  in  1 840,  some 
590;  now  there  are  1,600  souls,  in- 
cluding 40  Englishmen,  clerks  and 
artificers,  whose  red  skins  and  gin- 
ger whiskers  would  tell  their  origin 


*  The  Lisbon  phrase  fop  all  large  works  begun  and  left  unfinished;  '  Works  of  Saint 
EIngracia,'  from  the  ambitious  but  neyer-to-be-ended  rotunda  of  that  name. 

t  In  1812,  Captain  Owen  numbers  only  one  miserable  Portuguese  and  100  negroes, 
mostly  free. 
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even  in  Central  Afinca.  Tlie  people 
then  ^  dragged  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence' coUecting  salt,  the  evapo- 
ration of  spray,  from  the.  rocks, 
burning  shells  for  lime,  herding 
ragged  goats,  weaving  a  little 
cotton,  or  gathering  on  the  barren 
isle  of  Saint  Luzia  orchilla  for  the 
Lisbon  market.  Now  almost  all 
are  in  the  employ  of  a  wealthy  En- 
glish house.  The  island  is  visited  by 
227  ships  in  the  year,  and  imports 
31,837?.,  out  of  a  total  of  62,oooZ.  im- 
ported by  all  the  archipelago  per 
annnm.  The  people — ^and  no  wonder ! 
— call  Mr.  Miller  '  Pateado,'  one  of 
their  superstitions,  meaning  a  man 
who  can  do  anything  he  pleases.  In 
1855,  ^^  enterprising  Englishman 
was  appointed  H.  B.  M.*s  Consul, 
Cape  Yerde  Islands.  For  his  gallant 
services  during  four  campaigns  — 
the  terrible  hurricane  of  September 
2nd  and  3rd,  1850  ;  the  pestilential 
fever  of  1851-52  ;    the  ^mune  of 

1855  ;  and  the   cholera,  which  in 

1856  carried  off  726  out  of  1,200 
souls — ^he  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese Crown  the  Order  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Sword.  Our  autho- 
rities, very  properly,  do  not  allow 
him  to  wear  it,  because  it  was  not 
won  by  the  SLWord  ! 

When  the  steamer  anchors,  the 
Delegado  de  Saude,  M.  Jacques 
Nicholas  de  SaJis,  visits  and  as- 
certains its  sanitary  state.  When 
all  is  pronounced  safe,  the  blacks 
board  with  noise  and  importunity. 
They  sell  to  muffs,  for  treble  their 
value,  lace  and  artificial  flowers,  the 
refuse  of  Madeira,  and  grass  mats 
bought  from  the  Angola  steamers, 
whilst  others  dive  for  sixpences,  ex- 
actly like  the  Simali  and  ^ seedy' 
boys  off  Aden. 

The  steamer  posts  up,  'This 
ship  will  sail  to-morrow  at  8 
o'clock,'  but  this  means  4  p.  m.  We 
have  ample  time  to  land  and  ex- 


amine the  island,  which  can  be  seen 
in  six  hours.  It  is  not  wholly  bar- 
ren: Dr.  Vogel  found  here  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  species  of  plants. 
The  best  way  to  see  the  place  is  to 
walk  or  ride  out  to  Areia  Branca 
(*  White  Sands '),  Mr.Miller's  comi. 
try-house,  so  called  from  a  patch  of 
yellow  driBi  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
This  will  show  the  wonderfiilly 
skinned  and  skeletoned  state  of  the 
island. 

You  pass  up  a  third  valley,  a 
kind  of  cul  de  sac,  which  anastomoses 
with  the  lowlands  that  cross  the 
isle  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Water  sinks  in  it^  as  we  are  told  by 
the  rare  tarrafes  (tamarisks)  in  the 
jmmara  bed,  and  there  are  proo& 
that  Artesian  wells  would  sno- 
ceed.  After  a  stiff  hill  we  reach 
the  country-house,  distant  250 
miles  from  the  town,  and  about  800 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  air  is 
pure  and  the  beds  are  cold.  Again 
the  eye  dwells  with  wonder  upon 
the  savage  nudity  of  nature — ^the 
grisly  scene  of  stone  and  sand ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  rare  physic- 
nut  leaf,  there  is  not  an  inch  of 
green.  The  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  at  once  to  go  inside  —  of  this 
move  we  are  sure  not  to  repent. 

Beyond  Areia  Branca  a  goat's 
path  leads  to  Monte  Verde.  The 
greater  part  of  the  way  must,  how- 
ever, be  walked ;  and  there  being 
almost  always  a  cloud  on  the  top,^ 
the  traveller  will  pay  dear  for  seeing 
a  few  yards  of  grass  and  euphorbia. 
Dr.  Stanger,  of  the  Niger  expedi- 
tion, fixed  its  height  at  2,465  feet: 
this  recommends  it  to  the  surveyor, 
and  advises  others  to  avoid  it. 

I  can  hardly  flatter  myself, 
A****,  that  I  have  made  this  letter 
interesting,  and  hope  for  better  luck 
as  the  phrase  is,  next  time. 
Yours, 

BiCHABD  F.  Burton. 
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THE    CHOLERA   IN    MALTA. 


rE  following  notes  were  made 
dnrmg  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  Malta  in  the  year  1837. 
As  the  writer  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed the  effect  of  panic  on  the 
pliTsical  and  moral  condition  of  any 
popxdation,  perhaps  the  representa- 
tion contained  in  these  pages  may 
leave  an  impression  more  nnfavour- 
able  to  the  Maltese  than  a  compari- 
son with  what  has  occurred  in  other 
conntries  would  justify.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  almost  every 
country  where  cholera  has  prevailed, 
the  degrading*  and  bmtalising  effect 
of  fear  has  been  deplorably  evident, 
and  that,  in  xnany,  ignorance  and 
terror  have  led  to  llie  most  horrible 
atrocities.  In.  Malta  there  were  no 
acts  of  craelty  or  violence. 

S.  A. 

Malta:  1837. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  14th  of  Jnne,  that  1 
first  heard  any  talk  about  cholera. 
We  had  removed  from  Yaletta  to 
a  conntry-honse  at  Sliema,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  I  had  sent 
to  everybody  I  knew  to  say  that  I 
should  be  at  home  every  Wednes- 
day evening  during  the  somxher. 

The  first  visitors  who  came  were 
three  Maltese  merchants  and  the 

Barone .     They  began  with 

one  accord  to  blame  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  for  having  annexed  to  the 
^Is  of  health  granted  to  the 
French  steamer  which  had  just 
»2uled,  a  note  stating  that  two 
persons  in  the  Ospizio  had  been 
attacked  with  a  disease  strongly 
resembling  cholera.  They  said  the 
evil  to  the  island  would  be  in- 
calculable; that  it  was  a  precipitate 
and  unnecesaary  act ;  and  that  in 
Kuch  a  case  Government  had  the 
power    of     detaining    vessels    for 


two  days,  till  the  nature  of  the 
disease  should  be  pronounced. 
Soon  after,  our  friend  Dr.  Sciortino* 
came,  and  he  seemed  to  share  their 
opinion.  The  alarm  then  was  for 
the  trade  of  the  island. 

The  Ospizio  is  a  building  in  the 
suburb  of  Floriana,  in  which  above 
700  aged  persons  were  lodged  and 
maintained.  Near  it  is  the  Casa 
d'Industria,  in  which  there  were 
upwards  of  300  girls,  supported  and 
educated  at  the  public  expense. 
The  barracks  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers were  also  very  near.  The 
Ospizio  itself  stands  close  under  a 
bastion. 

In  a  very  few  days  the  old  people 
in  the  Ospizio  began  to  die  in  great 
numbers.  And  now  all  sorts  of 
conjectures  and  theories  as  to  the 
cause  began  to  be  current,  and  all 
sorts  of  censures  thrown  upon  the 
Government  for  whatever  it  did,  or 
did  not  do.  First,  the  bread  was 
bad — the  food  generally  bad;  a 
cistenia  which  had  been  closed  for 
years  had  been  opened,  and  soup 
made  with  the  water ; — copper  had 
been  found  in  this  well ;  there 
was  a  burying-ground  behind  the 
Ospizio ; — this  had  produced  the  in- 
fection. 

The  first  cases  occurred  on  the 
9th.  On  the  1 3th,  twenty  having 
died,  the  Government  removed  the 
old  people  to  Fort  Ricasoli — a  fort 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Har- 
bour. On  the  20th  of  June,  the 
Governor  issued  a  minute  stating 
the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the 
island,  appointing  a  mixed  commit- 
tee of  Maltese  and  EngHsh,  and 
giving,  a  return  of  the  cases,  deaths, 
and  recoveries  which  had  occurred 
between  the  9th  and  19th.  The 
deaths  amounted  to  two  hundred — 
all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in 


*  Br.  Paolo  Sciortino^  an  eminent  advocate^  and  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  and  Intel 
.'Ctxjal  qtulitieB. 
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the  Ospizio  and  Fort  Bicasoli.  The 
recoveries  amounted  to  eight.  With 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  old  peo- 
ple from  the  Ospizio,  it  was  said  that 
the  Governor  sent  for  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  told  him  to  have  everything 
prepared  for  the  next  day — ^rooms 
aired,  beds  ready,  &c.  In  the 
morning  Mr.  Lawson  was  ready. 
The  old  people  were  brought  over 
in  boats,  landed  in  a  sun  ^per  arn^ 
'^nazzare  im  cuvallo,^  and,  to  Mr. 
L.'s  great  surprise,  they  had  to 
crawl  up,  carrying  their  own  little 
baggage.  Some  fell  down  by  the 
way ; — nobody  to  help.  Mr.  Lawson 
made  the  boatmen  give  some  assist- 
ance, and  got  the  poor  people  housed, 
and  some  of  them  into  bed,  with  great 
difficulty.  The  next  discovery  was, 
that  they  had  not  broken  their  fast. 
Before  any  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  feeding  them,  came  ano- 
ther detachment,  dying  of  heat, 
fatigue,  and  hunger.  It  was  past 
two  before  they  had  anything  to 
«at.  Nobody  could  be  got  to  at- 
tend upon  them.  For  four  days  no 
physician  would  enter  the  rooms. 
One  of  the  patients  told  our  Eng- 
lish physician  that  he  was  the  first 
person  who  had  felt  his  pulse ; 
indeed,  that  from  the  time  they 
had  arrived  there  not  a  pulse  had 

been  felt.    Dr. and  Dr. 

stood  at  the  doors,  and  ordered 
the  medicine  and  the  viatico.  It 
was  impossible  to  procure  attend- 
ants at  any  price.  The  forzatiy 
^ome  of  them  under  sentence  of 
ten  or  twenty  years'  imprisonment, 
were  oflTered  free  pardon  if  they 
would  nurse  the  sick.  They  re- 
fused. The  female  convicts,  who, 
on  account  of  want  of  room  in  the 
prison,  were  lodged  in  a  part  of  the 
Ospizio,  had  been  removed  to  Fort 
Bicasoli  with  the  old  people,  and 
were,  I  believe,  in  attendance  upon 
them.  Some*  of  the  forzati  were 
At  length  induced  to  go.  As  there 
was  no  one  there  who  could  or 
would  control  them,  the  scene  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  loath- 


some and  horrible  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

The   first   thing  the  forzati  did 
was  to  offer  brutal  violence  to  the 
women,  and  to  eat  and  drink  the 
food    ^nd   ^vine   provided  for   the 
old    people,   till    they    lay    about, 
gorged  and  drunk,  while   the  old 
people  lay  dying  of  inanition,  thirst, 
and  disease.     Dr.  S.,  the  physician 
above  mentioned,    picked    an   old 
woman  off  the  floor,  dying  of  thii'st, 
and  gave  her  water  and  put  her  on 
a  bed.     He  also  found  a  child  of 
two  years  old  in  the  same  state. 
Hearing    of   these   disorders,    the 
Governor  ordered  Mr.  S.  to  go  mth 
a  body  of  policemen  to  keep  the 
forzati  in  order.     Mr.  S.  had  just 
.  been  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the 
police  worth  lool.  a-year.     He  re- 
used to  go  until  he  had  consulted 
his  uncle.     He  was  told  there  was 
no  time  for  hesitation ;  he  must  go, 
or  be  deprived  of  his  situation.    He. 
reftised  to  go.     Those  only  who  ai^e 
acquainted    with    the    poverty   of 
JMaJta,  and  with  the  fierce  competi- 
tion for  places  far  inferior  to  this, 
can  estimate  the  panic  which  could 
induce   a  man  to  give  up  such  a 
post.      Of  the    obligation  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  that  post,  it  was  idle  to 
talk.     Captain  Maxwell,  the  head  of 
the  police  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  God- 
frey), then  ordered   a  sergeant  of 
police  to  take  ten  men  and  go.    He 
ordered  them  to  take  no  other  ai*ms 
than  sticks  or  bludgeons.     When 
they  reached  the  fort  they  would 
not  enter.      They  sent  to   ask  for 
arms,    alleging    that     the    forzati 
were  in  a  state  of  mutiny.    Captain 
(jalland,  another  superior  officer  of 
police,  then  went ;  walked  in,  alone 
and  unarmed,  and  encountered  no 
resistance. 

The  panic  had  now  become  gene- 
ral throughout  the  town.  When 
the  plague  raged  in  Malta,  no  ad- 
vice, entreaties,  or  commands  of  the 
Government  could  keep  the  people 
from  the .  communication  and  con- 
tact which  is  certain  to  spread  that 
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disease.  Now  that  they  were  told 
cholera  was  riot  contagions,  nothing 
conld  induce  them  to  go  near  those 
who  had  it ;  even  those  among  the 
higher  classes  who  said  they  believed 
the  Grovernment,  were  continually 
betraying  in  their  acts  a  contrary 
persuasion.  Four  physicians  were 
particularly  mentioned  as  having 
done  everything  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  alarm.  With  an  ig- 
norant presumption  (never  having 
seen  the  disease)  only  equalled  by 
their  abject  cowardice,  they  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  it  was  con- 
tagions, and  would  not  suffer  any- 
body to  touch  them,  or  even  to 
tonch  any  object  they  were  to 
receive.  I  heard  of  one  who  took 
in  letters  with  a  pair  of  tongs  or- 
pincers.  A  patient  of  his  told  me 
that  she  sent  for  him  to  attend  her 
daughter,  who  was  suffering  intense 
pain  in  the  eye,  and  after  two  ex- 
cuses, Dr. 's  maid  called  out  of 

the  window  that  her  master  would 
not  come  to  anyone,  nor  let  anyone 
go  near  him.  Another  doctor  seems 
to  have  turned  his  fears  to  better 
account.  I  ^was  told  that  during 
these  first  days  of  panic  he  made 
?oo  scudi  by  selling  little  packets 
of  some  specific  against  cholera; 
he  poshing  them  across  the  counter 
or  table  with  a  stick,  and  making 
the  people  throw  their  money  into 
vinegar.  What  is  very  certain  is, 
that  these  physicians  would  do 
nothing  for  anybody. 

On  the  2oth  I  rode  into  Valetta. 
I  called  at  two  Maltese  houses, 
and  found  everybody  in  a  state  'of 
the  greatest  terror.  One  gentleman 
told  me  he  thought  it  was  not 
cholera,  because  he  observed  the 
birds  flew  about  as  usual,  and  that 
it  was  said  that  the  birds  always 
died  in  the  aria  vmpestata.  He 
showed  great  anxiety  to  know  my 
opinion  on  this  matter.  I  told  him 
I  feared  he  was  mistaken.  They 
vere  all  astonished  at  my  ven- 
turing into  Valetta,  and  said  it  gave 
them  courage.  What  struck  me  was, 
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that  when  I  made  Hght  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  said  one  must  have  a  good 
heart  and  not  think  about  it,  they 
invariably  said:  * Pensate  dunque 
che  non  c'e  niente?  '  or,  '  You  don't 
think  it  is  cholera  ?  '  or,  *  You  think 
there  is  no  danger  ?  '  Ac  *  Oh,' 
said  I,  *  I  never  meant  to  affirm 
anything  Hke  that.'  This  seemed 
to  astonish  them. 

On  the  2 1  st,  our  messenger,  Salvo, 
came  from  the  city  in  the  morning, 
saying  that  the  people  were  all 
mad — that  the  shops  were  nearly  all 
shut — ^in  the  few  that  were  open, 
the  people  would  not  touch  the 
money,  but  had  it  thrown  into 
vinegar — ^and  that  everybody  was 
leaving  the  town.  The  road  to 
Citta  Vecchia  and  Grozo  was  filled 
with  calesses  and  carts  loaded  with 
families  and  ftimiture.  The  Bishop 
and  many  of  the  nobles  headed  the 
flight.  On  the  other  hand,  Count 
Baldassare  Sant,  Baron  Azopardi, 
Baron  Gauci,  Sig.  Gauci  Azopardi, 
and  their  families,  and  a  few 
others  remained  in  the  town.  One 
of  the  chief  alarmists  fled,  as  we 
were  told,  with  his  wife,  to  his  house 

at  Casal  .  Here,  a  house  near 

his  was  taken  by  the  Gt)vemment 
as  a  cholera  hospital,  upon  which  he 
again  took  flight,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  a  country-house  of  his,  near  an- 
other casal.  He  caused  himself  to 
be  regularly  barricaded,  and  would 
suffer  no  one  to  enter.  The  provi- 
sions were  put  down  in  the  court, 
and  left  for  a  time,  when  a  servant 
took  them  in.  On  one  occasion  the 
Governor  sent  a  letter,  which  the 
Count  reftised  to  receive.  It  was  then 
opened,  fixed  on  a  long  pole,  and 
held  up  to  him  to  read  at  an  open 
window.  Having  read  it,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  down  and  burned. 

And  if  under  the  influence  of  ter- 
ror, people  of  the  higher  classes 
abandoned  the  poor  and  their  depen- 
dents without  a  thought  of  what  was 
tobecome  of  them ;  still  worse  for  the 
working  classes  was  the  desertion  of 
men  in  every  branch  of  trade,  who 
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tamed  off  all  tiieir  hands,  and  either 
went  awaif  or  sbnt  themselves  up. 

To  proceed  ehronologieallj.  On 
the  2 1st  the  OoYemor  publislied 
a  minute,  animadTerting  in  the 
stroingest  terms  on  the  condnet  of 
the  persons  (espeeudly  the  medical 
men)  who  had  indnstrioiisly  ciroa^ 
lated  the  opinion  ^  that  the  epidemic 
was  of  a  contagions  nature ; '  and 
threatening  anj  who.  persevered  in 
sach  conduct  with  '  disqnalific^ctkm 
for  pnbHc  aitaations.'  At  the  same 
time  we  heard  that  one  of  the 
offenders  was  tamed  out  of  his  chair 
at  the  nniversity. 

No  donbt  this  indignatiaa  was 
perfectly  well  founded, — this  pnn- 
ishment  merited.  Still  it  is  fair  to 
recollect  three  tMnga — 

1.  The  removal  of  the  <dd  people 
in  a  body  to  Fort  Bicasoli,  where 
they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  seclu- 
sion. If  any  local  disadvantages  in 
the  Ospizio  r^adered  a  removal  ex- 
pedient, why  not  send  them  to  ih^ 
respective  friends,  with  a  small  al- 
lowance ?  This  was  afterwards  done, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  tfae 
first  impreaaxon. 

2.  The  seaading  some  Sicilian  ves- 
sels, with'  cholera  on  board,  to  per- 
form quaafantine  in  St.  Paul's  Bay. 

5.  A  Turkish  corvette  came  in 
from  Tunis  on  the  i8i^;  carew  all 
well,  as  the  captain  a^lrmed.  On 
the  !  7th  cholera  broke  out  on  board'; 
three  men  died.  In  [this  state  they 
were  not  allowed  to  complete  their 
qnarantiue  in  the  harbour,  but  were 
sent  to  sea,  with  eighteen  sick  on 
board,  and  only  a  Maltese  boy- 
assistant-surgeen,  who  sat  crying 
with  terror. 

The  natural  inference  from,  so 
harsh  and  unusual  a  proceeding  was, 
that  the  Gcvemment  was,  in  fact, 
persuaded  of  the  contagiousness  of 
cholera,  and  that*  its  declarations  to 
the  contrary  were  intended  to  throw 
the  people  off  their  guard.  This 
infiMrence,  accordingly,  was  gene- 
rally drawn,  and  the  fact  was  con- 
stantly cited  as  a  proof  that  the 


Government    was     deceiving     the 
pec^le. 

Others,  unable  to  reconcile  the 
professions  of  the  Gk>vemment  with 
its  acts,  hit  upon  another  hypo- 
thesis. It  was  confidently  affirmed 
that  the  Turk  had  plague,  not  cho- 
kra,  on  board,  and  that  a  Maltese 
packer  belonging  to  the  quaran- 
tine office  dropt  down  dead  aa  open- 
ing  a  bale  of  goods.  Even  persons 
of  education  whispered  about  that 
the  disease  in  the  Ospisdo  was  the 
plague. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  the 
alarm  was  become  so  general  that 
nobody  would  venture  into  society. 
In  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  at  SHema 
there  was  only  one  Maltese  lady. 

On  the  22nd,  the  Governor  pnb- 
hshed  a  minute,  to  which  was  aa- 
ncExed  the  report  of  the  committee, 
recommending  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  in  the  casals,  giving  cer- 
tain sanitary  directions,  and  affirm- 
ing the  non-contagiousness  of  the 
disease,  on  the  authority  of  medical 
men  of  all  the  |]Jiaces  where  it  had 
prevailed,  especially  Gibraltar.  On 
the  24th,  the  committee  published 
the  opinions  <^  the  principal  medical 
men  m  Paris,  attesting  the  non-con- 
tagieusness  of  the  disease.  These 
tbjngs,  however,  produced  but  a 
very  partial  ajod  slow  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  Nobody  would  act. 
Priests  hid  themselves;  medical  men 
either  refused  to  attend,  or,  if  they 
did  attend,  would  not  approach  the 
patient.  On  the  24th  the  committee 
published  an  invitation  to  the  medi- 
'  cal  students  and  other  members  of 
the  profession  to  visit  the  hospitals. 
We  were  told  that  the  most  thorough, 
incuriousness  and  alarm  prevailed. 
Hardly  any  would  go. 

The  number  of  deaths  up  to  the 
27th  was  222 — 158  of  them  the  old. 
people  at  the  Ospizio,  a  very  small 
sprinkling  in  the  country. 

The  people  now  began  to  cry- 
loudly  that  they  must  die  '  non.  del 
male,  ma  di  fikme.'  All  those  who 
gave  out  cotton  to  spin  refused  to 
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receiYe  the  ooiton,  or  to  give  out 
more.  At  Gasal  Zeittm^  the  great 
cotiioii-spixiiung  place,  all  the  mafi- 
ters  dismissed  their  hands.  Ineyerj 
land  of  occupatian  it  was  the  same. 

A  carious  thing  occurred  at  Casal 
Birchircasa  :  at  first  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  'judgments'  which  the 
Yolgar  of  everj  nation  are  so  fond 
of;  but  it  was  true.  The  chief 
cotton-spiimer  there  was  Yincenzo 
Borg,  nephew  of  the  braye  old  caya- 
lier  of  tiiat  name,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  gallant  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  French  in 
1798  and  the  two  following  years. 
Tins  man  turned  off  all  his  hands, 
told  them  he  should  lay  in  a  stock 
of  proyisions,  shut  his  house,  and 
suffer  no  one  to  come  near  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  into  Valetta,  pro- 
yisioned  himself  for  six  months,  as 
they  say,  and  about  noon  returned. 
Before  night  he  was  dead.  Erom  the 
intense  and  reckless  selfishness  be- 
trayed by  his  conduct,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  he  was  completely 
oyermastered  by  fear.  Probably 
it  was  heightened  by  what  he  heard 
in  the  town,  and  this,  and  the  heat 
and  fibtigue,  killed  him. 

On  the  eyening  of  the  27th  one  of 
our  seryants  was  sent  for  by  his 
wife.  Nothing  more  was  known.  In 
a  short  time  he  returned,  and  being 
asked  if  she  was  ill,  said,  '  Non  sola- 
mente  e  ammalata,  e  morta.'  She 
had  only  complained  of  headache  in 
the  morning.  Her  son  had  been 
oyer  to  Sliema  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  had  giyen  no  alarm. 
The  next  day  the  man  went  back  to 
the  town,  buried  his  wife,  and  re- 
turned yery  composed.  I  should 
nothaye  known  anything  was  the 
matter.  After  this  were  successiyely 
attacked — the  footman's  brother-in- 
law,  a  Maltese  of  twenty-six,  who 
died ;  his  mother,  who  recoyered, 
and  relatiyes  more  or  less  near  of 


eyery  seryant  in  the  house.  They 
were  all  in  deep  mourning.  I  for- 
bade them  to  come  to  me  with  re- 
ports of  the  terrible  state  of  things 
in  Yaletta^  and  discouraged  all  tsSk 
about  cholera.  They  would  haye 
spoken  of  nothing  else. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the 

y  my  excellent  English  maid 

came  to  my  bedside,  pale  as  ashes, 
to  tell  me  that  Maria,  l^e  Maltese 
housemaid,  waa  attacked.  I  went 
to  her  instantly,  and  found  her 
eyidently  attacked  by  cholera,  but 
chiefiy  anxious  about  going  home 
to  her  four  daughters.*  I  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  stay,  promisrog  to 
nurse  her  carefully;  but  though  yery 
patient  and  grateful,  she  entr^ted  so 
earnestly  te  go,  that  I  had  her  rolled 
in  blankets  and  laid  in  the  boat,  to 
be  rowed  across  the  harbour  and 
carried  up  to  her  house.  I  sent  a 
careful  man  with  her,  and  enjoined 
him  to  teU  her  daughters  by  no 
means  to  desert  their  mother,  but  to 
trust  to  God  to  protect  them; — 
that  they  needed  not  to  fear  if 
they  did  thedr  duty.  The  woman 
was  bled,  and  recoyered,  after  being 
in  great  danger.  None  of  the 
daughters  were  attacked ;  and  not 
only  did  the  braye  girls  nurse  their 
mother  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
but  yolunteered  to  attend  seyeial 
women  whose  own  children  had 
abandoned  them.  The  eldest,  about 
sixteen,  expressed  this  readinessfixmi 
the  first.  She  said,  '  Non  temo  di 
morire ;  se  Dio  mi  yude,  sono  qui ; ' 
— ^sublime  words  from  the  lips  of  a 
.poor  unlettered  girl.  I  had  tried 
to  impress  upon  all  about  me  that, 
contagious  or  n6t,  the  abandonment 
of  friends  and  duties  was,  at  aU 
eyents,  infamous.  Not  one  of  them 
was  guilty  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  found  afterwards  that  the  Tn^in 
reason  for  Maria's  anxiety  to  go 
home  was,  that  she   thought  she 


♦  At  the  time  refened  to  female  serrants  wf  ^f'  hardly  to  be  found  in  Malta.    It  was 
with  difficulty  &at  we  got  this  woman— a  poor  \udow — to  act  as  a  sort  of  imder-house- 
All  this  is,  I  am  assured,  altered  now. 
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could  not  have  the  viatico  brought 
to  this  house,  or  at  least  that  it  would 
make  a  bustle.  Perhaps  she  fancied 
we  should  not  like  it. 

Our  old  gardener,  who  Hved  at 
Birchircasa,  came  one  moming,leav- 
ing  his  wife,  ps  I  was  told,  at  the  last 
gasp.  I  asked.  Why  did  he  come  ? 
I  met  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,   in  the  garden.      I   said, 

*  Come  sta  la  madre  ? '  He  grinned 
and  said,  *  Bene,  signora.*     I  said, 

*  Bene  ?  come  ?  si  dice  che  sta 
morendo.'  *0!  non  tanto  bene!' 
he  said,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  At  that  time  she  had  been 
dead  some  hours.  She  died  at  ten, 
and  before  her  husband  went  back 
in  the  evening  she  was  buried.  No- 
body seemed  to  think  anything  more 
about  the  matter. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  no- 
tions current  among  the  people 
about  poisoning. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
bread,  and  of  the  well  at  the  Ospizio. 
The  people  obstinately  reftised  to 
take  any  medicine  from  the  phy- 
sicians, affirming  that  the  latter 
were  paid  by  the  Government  to 
poison  them  ;  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation in  the  island  (which  was  true), 
and  that  there  was  a  design  to 
*falcidiare  il  popolo;'  that  was 
the  expression  —  manifestly  not 
one  originating  with  the  lower 
classes.* 

The  people  believed  the  most 
contradictory  things ; — ^that  the  dis- 
ease was  contagious — ^that  they  were 
poisoned — anything  and  everything 
but  what  the  Government  told  them. 
They  had  a  special  horror  of  calomel. 
'Non  mi  date  la  cartellina,'  was  the 
common  cry.  During  the  plague, 
there  was  a  similar  horror  of  *la 
tazza.'      It  is  remarkable  that,  in 


almost  all  countries,  the  people 
have  persisted  in  thinking  them- 
selves intentionally  poisoned  when- 
ever an  epidemic  or  pestilence  raged 
among  them.  (See  Manzoni's  de- 
scriptions of  the  Untori  during  the 
plague  at  Milan.) 

One  story  was  that  a  man  had 
given  the  '  carteUina  '  f  to  a  dog, 
which  had  immediately  vomited 
violently.  Castor-oil  they  said  was 
troppo  forte,  and  took  quantities  of 
oil  of  almonds  instead.  A  respect- 
able shopkeeper  had  dysentery; 
he  would  take  nothing  but  almond- 
oil  and  then  port  wine ;  of  course  he 
died.  One  of  the  judges  wrote  to 
his  brother  in  Gozo,  if  he  was  at- 
tacked, by  no  means  to  take  any- 
thing a  doctor  gave  him.  He  sent 
him  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  told  him 
to  take  that.  Signer was  at- 
tacked, followed  his  brother's  ad- 
vice, and — died.  Some  would  take 
only  iced  lemonade  or  iced  water. 
Several  of  these,  to  my  knowledge, 
recovered.  The  principal  gold- 
smith in  the  town  told  a  Mend  of 
mine,  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
take  any  medicine.  This  could 
hardly  be  from,  the  fear  of  poison; 
so  that  there  was  some  other 
and  more  general  prejudice  at  work 
also. 

I  told  Mrs. 1  had  heard  fi'om 

the  servants  that  a  countryman  in 
one  of  the  casals  had  found  jpasta 
about,  and  had  given  some  to  his 
hens.  The  hens  had  died.  Mrs. 
• said  this  was  a  common  re- 
port. She  added,  that  the  night 
before,  just  at  dusk,  she  wras  going 
to  a  druggist's  shop.  Just  by  the 
comer  of  St.  John's  Church  she 
saw  a  boy  in  the  act  of  picking  up 
some  pieces  of  bread  which  lay  on 
the  ground.  A  gentleman  (whom 
she  did  not  know)  came  up,  struck 


*  By  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas,  it  was  also  said  that  there  was  *  un  certo  Bcrittore 
chiamato  Malthus,  che  aveva  detto  che  il  cholera  non  era  contagioso.' 

t  The  *  Cartellina '  was  the  little  paper  packet  in  which  a;dose  of  calomel  is  usually 
folded.  People  were  said  to  have  seen  *  cartelliue '  strewed  about  in  the  streets  —with 
intent  to  poison,  of  course. 
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the  boy  with  a  stick,  and  said — 
*  Don't  pick  np  that  bread;  it  is 
poisoned.'  Just  then,  another  yonng 
man,  whom  she  recognised,  came 
up,  and  said,  *  'Non  fate  chiasso  ! 
non  fate  chiasso  ! '  She  thinks  he 
saw  her.  She  said,  how  much  she 
regretted  not  having  asked  for  a  bit 
of  the  bread,  or  picked  it  up  to  have 
it  analysed.  The  story  of  poisoned 
jmsta  was  so  current,  that  our  Greek 
friend,  Mr.  Papaffy,  afterwards  told 
us  he  had  been  to  see  his  tenant, 
and  found  him  eating  some  strange 
compound.  He  asked  him  what  it 
was,  and  why  he  ate  it  ?  He  said 
he  dared  not  esbtjpasta,  because  it 
was  poisoned. 

After  the  disease  had  raged  in 
Fort  Ricasoli  for  some  weeks,  all 
the  old  people  who  chose  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  to  their  friends, 
receiving  a  small  allowance  per  day. 
This  measure,  which  might  have 
done  good  at  first,  now  caused 
a  great  outcry,  and  the  people 
long  continued  to  maintain  that 
the  breakdng  out  of  cholera  in  the 
casals  was  subsequent  to  (and  of 
course  consequent  upon)  the  dis- 
persion of  the  old  people.     On  the 

evemng   of  the  ,  we  rode  to 

Casal  Mosta,  where  the  disease  had 
not  then  appeared,  and  where  it 
lias  been  extremely  slight.  The 
senjente  di  polizio  told  us,  among 
other  things,  that  two  of  these  old 
people  had  come  home  to  the  casal 
the  day  before.  He  added,  that 
one  of  them,  a  man  of  ninety-four, 
had  started  from  Fort  Ricasoli  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  reached 
Mosta  about  noon,  called  at  a  friend's 
door,  found  nobody  at  home,  and, 
without  sitting  down  or  eating, 
M'alked  on  to  La  Melleha,  where  he 
lias  a  son.  Mosta  is  about  six 
miles,  La  Melleha  twelve  or  thirteen, 
from  the  town.  There  is  a  Ma- 
donna di  gran  divozione  at  the 
Melleha,  and  he  had  a  voto.  Maria 
said,  when  I  told  her  of  the  old 


man's  wonderfdl  walk,  *  Quando  Dio 
vuole,  da  aiuta.' 

An  old  woman  who  had  been  in 
Fort  Ricasoli  was  sent  home  to  her 
friends,  who  Uve  close  to  Mrs.  S. 
As  soon  as  she  appeared,  the  neigh- 
bours crowded  round  her,  asking  a 
thousand  questions  as  to  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  disease.  She 
said,  *  Dietro  al  Ospizio,  c'e  una  cis- 
tema  che  non  e  stata  aperta  dal 
tempo  de'  Francesi.  Dentro  al  fon- 
do  ci  sono  spade,  bajonetti,  pistoli, 
— che  so  io  ?  Questa  cistema,  Mon- 
tanaro*  lafece  aprire,  e  ne  fece  fare 
la  nostra  suppa.  Non  mi  fece 
niente,  perche  sono  troppo  vecchia 
('  e  come  una  mommia,'  said  the  ser- 
getite),  ma  gli  altri  subito  ne  presero 
questa  malattia.' 

Mr.  G.  told  me  that  his  servant 
came  home  one  day  saying  that  in 
the  street  he  had  found  a  small  bag, 
and  in  this  bag  was  some  cheese. 
He  was  going  to  pick  it  up,  but  the 
people  called  out  to  him  not  to 
touch  it — it  was  poisoned.  Mr.  G. 
told  the  man  he  did  not  believe  him ; 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  believed,  he 
should  have  brought  the  bag  home. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  some 
paata^  said  to  be  found  near  Casal 
Siggievi,  was  taken  to  the  police. 
It  is  said  it  looked  bad,  and  crum- 
bled to  dust ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  any  fact.  All  that  can  be 
safely  affirmed  is,  the  universal  belief 
in  the  intent  of  the  Government  and 
the  doctors  to  poison  the  people. 

Dr.  A.  told  me  that  he  was  re- 
peatedly called  in  to  people  who 
began  by  trying  to  make  conditions 
with  him.  They  asked  what  he 
meant  to  give  them.  He  said,  *  la 
cartellina.'  This  they  decidedly 
refdsed  to  take^they  had  rather 
die.  He  then  proposed  castor-oil ; 
— ^no,  they  would  not  take  that. 
Why  ?  For  fear  he  should  put  the 
powder  into  it.  He  told  me  he 
generally  took  his  hat,  and  re- 
quested them  not  to  take  up  the 
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•»a.>aicui0»  wliexi  ihey  were 
'  ovi-iuliwd  to  do  notliii^  they 
.  ^  ^u.  -Vjuotber  cimons  thing  he 
.  ^ !  I  !uc  wa^  the  great  anxiety  ma- 
iuft)j>vcJ.  by  manj  not  to  have  it 
kiAv>wii  cl»t  they  were  attacked 
v>ith  tih©  '  malat^/  They  entreated 
hiiu  not  to  report  them.  Perhaps 
this  arose  from  some  vagrie  recollec- 
tion of  the  plague,  and  of  the  state 
of  exclusion  in  which  the  vnvpestati 
were  necessarily  kept.  I  should  be 
carious  to  enqnire  whether  the  same 
fact  has  been  observed  in  other 
countries. 

Certainly,  all  that  one  has  read 
of  the  abandonment  of  every  duty, 
and  the  extinction  of  every  affec- 
tion under  the  influence  of  general 
fear,  is  justified  by  what  has  oc- 
curred here  and  elsewhere  in  pre- 
sence of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Papaffy  told  us  that  he  went 
into  a  house  where  a  boy  was  dying. 
The  air  was  so  foetid  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  breathe  in  it. 
The  boy  had  been  vomiting  all 
day,  and  was  lying  covered  with 
filth,  and  distorted  with  cramps. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  re- 
move any  of  the  offensive  matter 
which  covered  the  floor,  or  to  do 
anything  for  the  sufferer.  The  fa- 
ther had  crouched  into  one  comer, 
the  mother  into  another,  as  far  as 
possible  from  their  dying  child. 

I  heard  from  a  woman  whose 
husband  lay  dying,  while  the  infant 
in  her  arms  was  seized  with  the 
vomit,  that  her  husband  sent  three 
times  to  entreat  his  brother  to  come 
only  to  the  door,  that  he  might  see 
him  and  speak  to  him  before  he 
died.     The  brother  refused. 

Mrs.  D.,  wife  of  a  Maltese  phy- 
sician who  was  nearly  worked  to 
death,  related  to  me  her  situation, 
as  follows : — 

The  mother  of  the  wife  of  Dr. 
D.'s  brother  was  attacked.  Nobody 
would  go  to  her,  so  Mrs.  D.  went. 
She  nursed  her  till  she  died.     At 


this  time  Dr.  D.  was  so  ill  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  supported  at  the 
bedside  while  he  prescribed.  His 
wife  sent  him  home  to  bed,  and  re- 
mained. The  brother  was  next  at- 
tacked. Nobody  could  be  got  for 
love  or  money  to  come  near  the 
house.  Mrs.  D.  wanted  to  send  the 
four  children  of  the  dying  man  out 
of  his  house,  to  her  own.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  a  calesse  at  any 
price  to  convey  them.  Dr.  D.  could 
not  rise  from  his  bed;  no  other 
physician  was  to  be  found.  Those 
who  would  act  were  out ;  the  others, 
hidden.  Mr.  D.  died  shortly  after 
his  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  D.,  during 
all  this  time,  only  went  home  to 
give  suck  to  her  infant,  and  in- 
stantly returned.  The  dying  man 
was  one  of  eight  brothers,  not  one 
of  whom — ^indeed  not  a  single  blood 
relation — went  near  him,  leaving 
the  whole  to  a  young  woman  with 
a  husband  sick,  a  babe  at  the  breast, 
and  two  other  young  children.  To 
complete  all,  the  maid  who  had  the 
care  of  these  children  went  mad 
from  fear. 

I  afterwards  heard  of  two  other 
persons  who  went  mad  from  fear. 

I  heard,  from  what  I  thought 
good  authority,  that  a  man  in  the 
Isola  was  attacked -while  working  ia 
the  dockyard,  and  carried  on  a  chair 
to  his  own  house.  His  wife  and 
daughter  shut  the  door  in  his  face, 
and  he  died  in  the  street,  before  his 
door,  on  the  chair. 

Major  Rose,*  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers, told  Mr.  L.  that  as  a 
sergeant's  guard  of  his  regiment 
were  returning,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, along  Marsa  Muschetto,  they 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  man  thrown 
out  into  the  street. 

A  lady  told  me  that  the  sister  of 
her  daughter's  husband  had  been 
attacked.  When  the  physician  was 
sent  for,  he  stood  at  the  door,  peeped 
in,  and  said,  *  Ah  !  come  stiamo  ? ' 
and   then  told  her  to  take    some 
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thing.  The  poor  girl  said,  *  Come  ? 
neppxire  il  medico  non  vuol  awici- 
narsi  a  me.  Dnnque  per  forza 
moriro.'  However,  she  did  not  die, 
for  she  had  a  father  who  nursed 
her.  Her  mother  retired  to  an  up- 
per story  of  the  house,  shut  herself 
up,  and  would  not  go  near  her. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  M.  Miege, 
the  French  consul,  told  us  that,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  epidemic,  he 
was  crossing  the  piaaza,  when  a  man 
fell  down  attacked  with  cholera. 
Everyhody  ran  away,  crying,  *I1 
govemo  ci  abbandona !  II  govemo 
ci  abbandona ! '  and  similar  com- 
plaints that  nothing  was  done  for 
them.  They  never  dreamt  of  doing 
anything  for  themselves,  much  less 
for  oiiiers.  M.  Miege  assisted  the 
man,  and  got  him  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  told  the  people  that  they 
were  cowards,  without  humanity  or 
courage,  and  that  he  hoped  they 
would  never  again  complain  to  him 
that  the  English  treated  them  with 
contempt. 

An  English  physician  told  me 
that  a  poor  fisherman  of  St.  Julian's 
was  attacked  while  at  sea  in  his 
hoat.  When  he  came  into  the  bay 
he  was  already  unable  to  go  on 
shore.  His  son  was  sent  for.  In- 
stead of  going  to  help  his  ftither  out 
of  the  boat,  he  stood  on  the  shore 
calling  out  to  him  to  say  where  his 
money  was,  and  enquiring  about 
other  articles  belonging  to  him,  No 
persuasions  would  induce  him  to 
touch  his  father.  Dr. and  an- 
other English  gentleman  got  the 
man  on  shore,  and  he  recovered. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  that  he 

met  one  of  those  nobles  who  had 
fled  to  the  casals,  in  Valetta,  and 
put  out  his  hand  to  him  as  usual. 
'  No,'  said  the  Marchese,  *  non  sono 
questi  tempi,'  &c.  He  went  on,  to 
say  that,  having  affairs  in  the  city, 
he  had  come  'con  suo  massimo 
pericolo,'  and  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  his  family. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic. 
Signer    called   on    me    one 


evening.  He  was  hardly  seated  when 
Mrs.  Sank»y,  wife  of  th^  English 
physician  who  had  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  activity, 

came  in.     Signor immediately 

rose  to  go,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
wanted  to  see  some  persons  who  were 
leaving  the  island.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  sight  of  Mrs.  S. 
Mghtened  him  away;  though  she 
had  not  then  done  what  she  after- 
wards did — ^visit  the  cholera  hos- 
pital with  her  husband. 

But  general  and  overpowering  as 
the  panic  was^  there  were  not 
wanting  honourable  exceptions,  and 
especially  aanong  the  regular  clergy. 
The  Capudhin  friars  never  shraiik 
from  their  duty,  and  endured 
great  fatigue.  I  believe  not  one  of 
them  su&red.  Three  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula,  secluded  and  idle,  died. 
The  Oapellano  of  the  Dominicans 
was  unwearied.  In  •consequenoe  of 
the  abominable  practice  of  many  of 
the  physicians,  who,  when  called  to 
a  patient,  looked  at  him  from  a  dis- 
tance and  instantly  ordered  the 
viatico,  there  was  t^i  times  the  de- 
mand for  priests  to  administer  it 
that  was  necessary,  and  the  secular 
clergy  were  generally  too  cowardly 
to  go  near  the  sick.  The  labour, 
therefore,  of  the  regular  clergy  was 
unceasing.  This  Oapellano  had 
been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  From 
the  time  he  was  thus  on  foot,  night 
and  day,  he  had  not  an  attack. 
Finding  this,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
Divine  favour,  he  made  a  vow  that 
he  would  receive  no  human  assis- 
tance— and  he  has  had  none. 

Another  person  who  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  very  worst 
of  the  horrors  of  Fort  Ricasoli — ^who 
showed  courage  and  humanity  the 
most  rare  and  striking — was  a  female 
prisoner^  Maddelena  — > ,  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment as  accessory  to  a  nmrder 
committed  under  circumstances  of 
singular  atrocity.  Her  husband  and 
two  other  men  were  hanged  for  it 
in  the  year  1 830,  so  that  seven  years 
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of  her  imprisonmeiit  were  expired. 
Dr.  Arpa  told  me  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed her  courage,  energy,  and  ten- 
derness. She  took  possession  of  a 
poor  infant  that  would  have  died 
from  desertion  and  neglect,  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  attended  the 
dying  old  people  while  she  kept  the 
babe  on  her  arm. 

All  that  I  saw  and  heard  con- 
firmed me  in  the  conviction  that,  of 
all  predisposing  causes  of  cholera, 
fear  was  the  most  fatal.  I  shall 
never  forget  some  faces,  blanched 
with  terror,  and  which  death  had 
marked  as  an  early  and  easy  prey. 

On  July  1 7,  Signora and  one 

of  her  married  daughters  called  on 
me.  They  were  very  pale,  and 
looked  like  people  sick  and  restless 
with  fear.  They  immediately  began 
to  question  me  as  to  what  I  ate  and 
drank,  and,  generally,  what  was 
good  or  bad  'per  la  malattia.'  I 
found  that,  one  thing  after  another 
being  prohibited  as  dangerous,  they 
had  reduced  their  diet  so  low,  and 
had  so  entirely  given  themselves  up 
to  the  terrors  of  the  disease,  that  they 
would  probably  fall  its  victims. 
They  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
that  we  ate,  drank,  rode,  bathed, 
and  did  everything  exactly  as  usual; 
that  I  had  forbidden  any  change 
at  our  table;  and  that  the  only 
precaution  we  took  was  to  occupy 
ourselves  about  other  things.  I 
said  all  I  could  to  encourage  them ; 
and,  knowing  them  to  be  good  and 
pious  women,  I  made  an  appeal  to 
their  religious  feelings.  They 
thanked  me  with  distressing  ear- 
nestness, and,  at  going,  the  mother 
took  my  hand  and  said,  '  Yon  have 
given  us  ten  years  of  life.'  This 
shocked  me,  and  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh, 
do  not  say  so ! ' 

When  they  were  gone,  I  thought 
of  their  words  and  looks,  and  I  felt 
that  they  were  doomed.  Shortly 
after,  this  very  daughter  was  at- 
tacked. From  the  Thursday  to  the 
Monday  she  lay  between  life  and 
death.     Her  mother,  a  tender  and 


excellent  mother,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  go  near  her.  On  the 
Monday,  the  patient  was  better — 
the  mother  went  to  see  her,  but 
cried  so  that  they  said  she  did 
more  harm  than  good.  She  did 
not  go  again.  On  the  Wednesday 
the  daughter  had  a  relapse,  and 
died. 

The  next  thing  I  heard  was  that 
the  single  daughter,  a  charming 
girl,  was  attacked,  and  in  the 
utmost  danger.  Her  illness  excited 
great  sympathy.  English  army  and 
navy  surgeons  went  to  offer  their 
services  and  to  try  to  save  her. 
In  vain.  The  unhappy  mother  lived. 
'No  incident  struck  me  like  this.  I 
saw  by  how  frail  and  precarious  a 
tenure  we  hold  our  best  qualities, 
unsustained  by  courage.  A  good 
woman,  aU  her  life  devoted  to  her 
family,  seems  to  lose  not  only  the 
sense  of  duty,  but  the  instincts  of 
maternity.  Nothing  ever  appeared 
to  me  so  pitiable. 

I  ought  to  give  some  account  of 
the  precautions  used  and  recom- 
mended. As  to  diet — No  vegetables, 
no  fruit ;  these  are  things  so  com- 
monly prohibited  that  I  need  not 
comment  upon  them.  No  fish.  When 
I  asked  the  reason  for  this,  I  was 
told  the  fish  had  died  in  great  numi- 
bers.  One  fisherman  said  he  had 
seen  the  fish  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  whirl  round,  and  die. 
Captain  H.,  the  harbour-master,  told 
me  that,  in  his  nets  in  the  Great 
Harbour,  there  were  thirty- eight 
dead  fish  to  eighteen  living,  in  one 
day ;  and  that  dead  fish  did  not,  as 
usual,  lie  belly  upwards.  I  don't 
answer  for  the  truth  of  these  things, 
nor  do  I  know  how  far  the  prejudice 
against  fish  was  founded  merely 
upon  them.  The  only  thing  I  do 
know  is,  that  we  were  prevented 
bathing  in  the  sea  several  days  by 
the  immense  number  of  purple 
medussB,  or  jelly-fish  (called  by 
the  French  jpourjpres  ;  by  the  Mal- 
tese, hruom),  which  stmg  like  a 
nettle.     All  the  servants  and  others 
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assnred  us  that  they  had  never  seen 
anything  hke  the  shoals  of  them. 
The  sea  in  onr  bay  was  covered 
and  coloured  with  dense  masses, 
as  big  as  the  top  of  a  large  table. 
In  all  preceding  years,  as  we 
were  assured,  there  had  appeared 
only  here  and  there  one.  This  un- 
usual phenomenon  occurred  just 
at  the  first  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera.  But  only  with  certain 
winds, — *venti  bassi.'  If  the  wind 
got  to  the  north  or  west,  they  dis- 
appeared utterly  in  a  few  hours. 

N.B. — I  don't  mention  this  as 
having  any  conneidon  with  cholera, 
hat  as  one  among  many  indications 
of  (as  everybody  declared)  a  strange 
season — *una  stagione  stravagante,' 
as  they  called  it. 

Another  forbidden  article  of  food 
was  milk,  or  anything  made  of 
milk.  I  asked  why.  They  said, 
'Fa  male,'  or  *!N'on  e  buono  per 
questa  malattia.'  Nobody  gave 
or  required  a  reason.  The  same 
of  eggs.  Tea  was  pronounced 
'buono  per  la  malattia;'  that  is, 
good  for  those  who  had  it  not, 
Brandy-and-water,  a  beverage  al- 
most unknown  to  Maltese — espe- 
cially women — was  in  great  request. 
But  many  individuals  and  families 
were  literally  half  starved  from  the 
fear  of  eating  anything.  '  Un  poco 
di  brodo  con  un  pezzino  di  biscotto' 
was  their  daily  fare.  This  extreme- 
ly low  diet,  combined  with  entire 
seclusion,  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
and,  above  all,  fright,  was  doubtless 
fatal  to  many. 

The  other  sanitary  regulations 
were  still  more  absurd.  Not  to 
expose  one's  self,  to  the  sun,  is  one 
of  the  standing,  and  probably  the 
most  rational,  canons  of  hygiene  in 
Malta.    To  this  was  now  added  a 


rule  not  to  be  out  in  the  *  sereno.' 
From  these  two  combined,  followed 
the  impossibility  of  being  out  at 
all;  and  accordingly  numbers  of 
families,  women  and  children  es- 
pecially, never  left  the  house  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.  They  said, 
with  the  air  of  people  who  claim 
approbation  for  prudent  conduct, 
*  Non  esco  mai  di  casa.'  Many 
added,  *  per  non  prendere  I'aria, 
perche  quella  malattia  viene  coll' 
aria.'  hi  a  heat  perfectly  suffocat- 
ing, many  kept  doors  and  windows 
shut.  One  gentleman  told  me  he 
stopped  up  thekey-holesin  his  house, 
'  per  non  prendere  I'aria.'  All  shut 
up  their  houses  just  when  the  air 
brought  any  freshness. 

Another  of  the  prohibited  things 
was  bathing.  People  remonstrated 
with  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
on  my  persistence  in  my  daily  sea- 
bath,  and  evidently  wondered  I  did 
not  die.  *  Si  dice  che  fit  molto 
male,'  they  said.  It  was  difficult 
to  see  upon  what  this  notion  was 
founded,  for  I  could  not  discover 
that  anybody  ventured  on  the  ex- 
periment. 

Partly  from  these  fears  and  pre  - 
cautions;  which,  if  they  meant  any- 
thing, meant  that  the  disease  was 
epidemic;  partly  from  the  dread 
of  contagion,  which  was  strangely 
mixed  up  with  them,  all  intercourse 
was  suspended.  The  women  sate  on 
the  sofa  cryiug,  and  repeating  the 
rosary,  or  watched  at  the  balcony  to 
see  the  viatico,  or  the  cart  containing 
the  dead,  go  by.  Of  course,  the 
persons  who  were  entirely  occupied 
with  timorous  precautions,  were 
those  whom  generally  the  disease 
attacked. 

S.  A. 
(Incmnplete.) 
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THE  BEAUCLERCS,   FATHER  AND  SON. 

BT  CBABZiSS  GLA.RKS,  AUlBOB  OF  <  CHAKLDB  THOBKHILL/  *  WHICH  IS  THB  THinTEB?'  ETC.  XTDC. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  KEAL  WOMAN. 
&  KaWi(l>ryyes  vfXtov  aihas. — EuK.  Tboiases. 


'  TTARRY,  you  look  tired,'  said 
ii      Mrs.  Colville — ^for  we  must 
cliange  the  scene  firom  Grammerton 
to  Lymmersfield. 

*  I  look  as  I  am,  my  dear ;  and 
these  army  examiners  have  done 
me  out  of  part  of  my  vacation  again. 
You  know  I  got  no  Easter,  because 
they  had  fixed  the  examination  for 
May:  and  now  I  must  go  on  till 
August.'  It  was  a  warm  day  in 
June,  and  Harry  Colville  gaped  at 
the  anticipation. 

'  Who  are  going  up  this  time  ?  ' 

*  Standish :  he's  sure  to  come 
back  again.  He's  been  educated 
entirely  on  the  modem  system,  and 
consequently  knows  nothing  of  Eng- 
lish. •  Bentley  has  been  taught 
nothing  in  the  world  but  Latin  and 
Greek :  so  that  he's  pretty  sure  to 
be  plucked  for  mathematics  and 
history.  Still  he  may  pull  through, 
for  it  has  taught  him  to  spell  his 
own  language,  and  to  write  the 
essay  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man.' 

*  And  Frank  ?  what  do  you  think 
of  him  ?  he  comes  to-morrow.' 

*  I  should  think  Frank  is  quite 
safe,  thanks  to  your  teaching  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  Doctor  Arm- 
strong's since  he  has  been  a  school- 
boy. Ah!  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good.  If  he  likes 
to  go  on  reading  at  once,  I  can  get 
him  through  in  August ;  and  then 
I  sha'n't  regret  the  labour.' 

*  Harry,  you  never  regret  labour 
for  other  people.' 

*  I  never  regret  it  for  you  and  the 
girls,  my  love ;  and  some  day  or 
other  we  must  be  repaid  for  it :  at 
least  I  always  think  so.' 


*  One  thing  you're  not  deficient 
in.' 

'  What's  that  ?  '  and  her  husband 
looked  up  a  little  faintly. 

'  Courage.  You've  had  enough 
to  try  yours.  If  you  were  not  a 
good  man  you  would  have  ceased  to 
believe^in  anyone.' 

*  I  don't  beUeve  in  many  men, 
Bessie ;  but  I  have  never  ceased  to 
believe  in  God.' 

Bessie  Colville  stooped  down  and 
kissed  his  forehead.  *Yes:  He's 
been  very  good  to  us  sometimes, 
when  we  least  expected  it.  We'll 
continue  to  trust  in  Him.  I  have 
but  one  sorrow.' 

'What's  that,  my  wife?'  and 
Harry  got  up  and  looked  at  her,  with 
a  hand  on  each  shoulder.  He 
thought  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
beautifal  a  face.  And  so  it  was.  It 
was  just  the  face  to  give  expression 
to  every  word  that  she  uttered,  as 
she  slowly  replied, '  I  never  can  help 
you,'  and  then  he  saw  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears. 

'  You  never  can  help  me  ?  That's 
very  unfortunate  indeed,  Bessie. 
You  are  a  great  incumbrance.  You 
know  neither  Greek,  Latin,  nor 
Mathematics.  The  Binomial  Theo- 
rem would  be  a  sad  puzzle  for  you. 
And  yet  I  prefer  you  as  you  are 
to  a  profound  graduate,  an  LL.D. 
and  an  A.S.S. ;  and  without  such  a 
helpmate  I  think  I  should  have  died. 
So  don't  fret,  dear;  and  then  I'll 
give  these  fellows  a  half-hoHday, 
and  we'll  go  out  for  a  stroll.  Where 
are  you  going  to  put  Frank  Beau- 
clerc  ? ' 

'  Into  the  spare  room.' 
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*  It's  a  bore  to  give  tliat  up.' 

'Not  at  all.  It's  a  blessing, 
Hany,  to  think  that  we're  obliged 
to  do  so.' 

'  Let  him  have  my  dressing-room.' 

'  Certainly  not.  We  can  do  witii- 
oat  company  for  the  present  at  all 
events ;  and  when  the  house  is  clear 
of  your  natural  enemies,  we  shall 
have  room  for  everybody.  What 
an  odd  person  Madame  Eosenfels  is, 
Harry!' 

'Mysterious  looking;  but  very 
pleasant  and  handsome.  'Next  to 
you,  the  best-looking  woman  in  this 
neighbourhood. ' 

'  Beauty  is  a  man's  weakness ; 
the  thickest  of  coverings  for  the 
concealment  of  defects ;  you  never 
see  beyond  it,  and  seldom  try  to.' 

'It's  a  letter  of  reoomntenda- 
tion,  dear,  which  one  is  bound  to 
read.  But  what  has  madame  been 
doing?' 

'  Since  Major  Carloss's  death  gave 
us  some  sort  of  interest  in  Violet, 
she  has  seemed  more  than  ever 
desirous  of  keeping  the  girl  to  her- 
self. She  is  of  an  age  now  to  see 
some  society ;  and  titough  I  have 
avoided  any  great  intimacy  hitherto, 
I  think  it  is  our  duty  todo  something 
for  the  girl.' 

'Now  Frank's  coming  home,  cer- 
tainly.' Colvillesuspecteda  woman's 
wealmess. 

'Nonsense.  Frank's  nothing  to 
her,  nor  she  to  Frank.  Besides, 
he'll  soon  be  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
with  other  companions,  and  forget 
Lymmersfield  altogether.' 

'  Not  if  I  know  ham,  Bessie.  He'll 
never  forget  you.  There  goes  ma- 
dame.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  very  handsome 
well-dressed  woman  walked  slowly 
by  the  front  of  the  house.  She  was 
tall,  above  the  middle  height — and 
walked  with  a  firm,  well-assured 
step ;  her  veil  was  down,  light  with 
dark  spots  on  it,  giving  a  delicate 
appearance  to  her  compleadon.  She 
lilf  halted  at  the  gate  of  Colville's 
house,  as  though  hesitating  to  go  in, 


but  continued  her  course  again  un- 
changed. 

'  How  well  she  wears ! '  said  the 
mistress,  looking  at  her  figure. 

'  What  a  complexion  ! '  thought 
the  master,  recollecting  the  veil, 
and  what  he  had  seen  through  it. 
'  If  all  veils  were  like  that,  there 
would  be  more  women  ready  to 
take  them.' 

In  due  time,  of  course,  as  in  due 
course  of  time,  Frank  Beauclerc 
arrived  safely  at  Lymmersfield.  I 
say  '  of  course,'  for  had  an  accident 
happened  to  him  this  story  would 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end: 
besides,  he  did  not  travel  by  the 
Eastern  Counties.  He  lost  his  lug- 
gage naturally,  and  got  it  again  at 
the  end  of  four  days ;  that  came  of 
finding  himself  on  the  South  West- 
em. 

When  he  did  reach  Lymmersfield 
he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Col- 
ville  and  his  wife  :  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  lived  or  been  in 
any  close  connection  with  Frank 
Beauclerc  without  liking  him. 
Standish  lent  him  shirts,  and  Bent- 
ley  found  him  a  sufficiency  of  ex- 
ternal toilette  for  dinner,  until  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lost  Luggage 
office  and  the  telegraphic  wires 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  that  his 
chattels  had  gone  on  to  Sommer- 
field,  on  the  other  side  of  London. 
The  two  words  ended  in  'field,' 
which  was  considered  a  valid  excuse 
by  the  railway  officials,  and  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced  in  by  Frank. 

He  had  not  been  very  long  back 
at  his  old  tutor's  when  a  novel  im- 
pression was  accidentally  made  upon 
him.  It  ought  to  be  premised  that 
Frank  Beauclerc  was  not  a  suscep- 
tible person.  He  was  as  little  so 
as  anybody.  like  other  schoolboys^ 
he  had  experienced  smipqons  of  the 
tender  passion,  of  course.  One  was 
very  early  in  life :  he  was  about  ten, 
and  the  young  lady  eighteen.  He 
showed  her  every  attention  by 
gathering  quantities  of  gooseberries 
and  currants  (it  took  place  in  the 
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warm  weatlier)  for  her,  by  sitting 
near  lier  at  all  meals,  and  by  weep- 
ing plenteously  when  he  left  her. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  going  away  from 
a  garden  full  of  fruit,  and  a  pond 
with  a  punt  in  it,  to  the  elements 
of  Latin  poetry  and  the  verbs  in 
fit,  which  might  hare  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  tears.  How- 
ever, let  us  be  generous :  he  was 
touched. 

I  do  not  count  the  young  female 
who  dealt  out  the  cheese-cakes  to 
the  boys  at  Grammerton.  For  a 
pastrycook  she  was  very  pretty : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Frank  had  preferred  the  cheese- 
cakes dealt  out  to  him  by  her  hand. 
Many  went  fiirther  than  this,  of 
course;  but  it  was  the  extent  of 
Frank  Beauclerc's  passion  so  long 
as  he  liked  cheese-cakes,  which  was 
not  beyond  the  fourth  form  or  the 
shell.  Tom  Skelter  was  devoted, 
and  he  was  a  big  fellow.  He  wrote 
a  beautiftil  copy  of  Latin  verses  to 
her,  headed  *  Ad  Cloen,*  beginning 

Te  quando  aspiciam,  curse  solventur  amarse, 
Insolitos  risus  reddet  imago  tua — 

with  some  more  lines  equally  origi- 
nal. One  indeed  was  so  original  as 
to  have  in  it  a  bad  false  quantity, 
which  was  detected  by  Dandy  CaJ- 
thorpe,  to  whom  Fanny  Taits  showed 
them,  asking  for  a  construe.  It 
covered  poor  Tom  Skelter  with  con- 
fusion to  think  that  his  inamorata 
did  not  understand  Latin,  and  saved 
him  from  much  future  trouble. 
Dandy  Calthorpe,  who  was  a  great 
fool  in  everything  but  Latin  verses, 
came  back  from  Oxford,  and  mar- 
ried Fanny.  His  family  very  judi- 
ciously refused  to  do  anything  for 
him  in  this  country,  and  sent  him 
off  to  assist  in  raising  the  popula- 
tion and  reputation  of  our  colonies, 
whence  he  has  not  yet  returned. 

Of  all  these  things,  and  such  hal- 
lucinations, Frank  was  guiltless. 
He  had  dearly  loved  Mrs.  Colville, 
and  the  good-humoured  woman  who 
tacked  him  up  and  sung  him  to  sleep 


when  a  Httle  boy.  Beyond  this  he 
was  heart-whole. 

One  morning,  while  Mrs.  Colville 
was  superintending  her  garden,  and 
while  Frank  was  reading  by  the 
window  which  opened  on  to  the 
lawn,  the  door  opened  and  a  young 
girl  of  exti*aordinary  beauty  stood 
before  him.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
that  the  room  was  untenanted  ex- 
cept by  himself,  she  turned  abruptly 
round,  saying,  *I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
I  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Colville.' 

Frank  Beauclerc  was  rather  taken 
aback  by  the  vision  which  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  '  Remarkable 
Events  in  the  Lives  of  the  Kings  of 
the  House  of  Tudor.'  Although  the 
face  was  altered  since  he  had  last 
seen  it,  which  indeed  had  not  been 
for  two  years  or  more,  there  re- 
mained suflftcient  resemblance  for 
identification,  so  he  called  out  — 

*  Why,  MissCarloss,  is  that  you? 
Mrs.  Colville  is  here ;  through  the 
window.' 

Violet  turned  round,  and  saw,  not 
Mr.  Bentley,  nor  Mr.  Standish,  nor 
any  other  of  the  numerous  pupils 
which  filled  up  Colville's  house  even 
to  the  spare  room,  but  the  face  of  a 
person  whom  she  had  not  seen  often, 
but  of  whom  she  felt  that  she  must 
have  a  sort  of  instinctive  or  neces- 
sary knowledge.  She  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  him  at  first ; 
then  the  old  boyish  chubby  face 
came  out  in  the  more  oval  shape 
and  manly  look  which  it  had  ac- 
quired. The  neat,  trim,  tight  figure 
of  the  lad,  however,  was  gone  with 
his  round  jacket,  and  there  was 
nothing  of  it  left  in  the  lengthy, 
active,  loosely-set  limbs  and  broad 
pliant  shoulders  which  rose  from 
the  chair  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
two.  When  she  saw  who  it  was, 
she  laughed  aloud. 

*  And  why  did  you  call  me  Miss 
Carloss,  if  you  knew  me  ?  *  and  they 
shook  hands. 

*  What  was  I  to  call  you  ? ' 

'  Violet,  to  be  sure :  what  do  you 
think?' 
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'  Does  everybody  that  knows  you 
call  yoa  by  your  Christian  name  ? ' 

*  Of  course  they  do.' 

'  What !  Standish  and  all  the  fel- 
lows here  ? ' 

*No;  they  don't  know  me — at 
least  not  in  that  way.' 

*  In  what  way  ? ' 

'  Why,  as  you  do — ^not  when  we 
were  children  together.' 

*  That's  true,  Violet,'  said  Frank, 
musing ;  '  it  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence.' 

'Besides,  we  both  came  from 
India,'  added  the  girl,  who  looked 
as  English  as  a  girl  well  could  look. 

*  That's  something  more :  so  our 
interests  are  partly  identical.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Prank,  by  our  interests  being  partly 
identical ;  but  when  I've  known 
people  a  long  time,  and  we've  played 
together  when  we  were  children,  I 
don't  like  them  to  call  me  Miss 
Carloss  ;  and  now  we'll  go  to  Mrs. 
Colville,  if  you'll  tell  me  where 
she  is.' 

When  Frank  began  to  consider 
the  simple  rationale  of  the  young 
lady's  request,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  judge  her  very  harshly.  He  re- 
flected that  she  was  scarcely  sixteen 
years  old,  and  was  not  likely  to  cal- 
culate results;  so  he  accepted  his 
position  with  a  good  grace.  Besides 
it  was  a  very  lovely  face,  and  not 
of  a  character  to  make  a  man  scep- 
tical.' 

Mrs.  Colville  was  as  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  a  ribbon-border  which 
was  to  rival  all  the  ribbon-borders 
in  the  county  for  colour,  though  it 
was  likely  to  yield  to  that  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  length. 

*  WeU,  Violet,  what  is  it  ?  You 
look  supremely  happy  this  morn- 
ing.' 

*  So  I  am,  dear.'  She  had  a  way 
of  demonstrating  her  affectionpretty 
strongly,  so  she  seized  and  kissed 
her  fnend  at  once,  while  Mrs.  Col- 
ville stood  to  endure  it  with  her 
dirty  gloves  and  her  spade  held  out 
from  the  clean  white  muslin,  which 


she '  seemed  to  regard  much  more 
than  Violet  herself  did. 

'  So  I  am,  dear  ;  I've  no  work  to 
do  for  a  month ;  no  horrid  lessons 
or  anything  ;  and  I'm  come  to  ask 
you  to  do  something  for  me.* 

Mrs.  Colville  laughed  at  her  no- 
tion of  happiness.  *  Well,  what  is 
it?' 

'  Have  you  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Lady  Clara  Barrington's  pic-nic  at 
St.  Hilda's  Mount  on  Wednesday?' 

'  Yes,  I  had  it  last  night ;  and 
that  just  reminds  me  that  I  must 
go  in  and  answer  it.' 

'  Oh !  I'm  so  glad  : '  and  here  she 
clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
aloud.  '  Of  course  you'll  go  ? '  she 
added :  for  it  never  occurred  to 
Violet  that  anyone  could  be  such  a 
lunatic  as  to  re^se  a  pic-nic.  She 
did  not  quite  know  how  she  had 
managed  to  sleep  without  having 
already  accepted  it. 

'  My  dear  child,  what  should  Mr. 
Colville  and  I  do  at  a  pic-nic  ?' 

'  Do  at  a  pic-nic !  Why,  eat  cold 
pie,  and  lobster  salad,  and  drink 
champagne,  and  run  all  over  that 
beautiful  place.  I  could  sit  an  hour 
looking  at  that  one  view  over  the 
lake.  Besides,  we  are  to  have  music, 
and  so  many  people  are  going.  All 
the  officers  from  Portbridge.' 

*'  And  have  no  salt  with  my  din- 
ner; and  if  it  should  be  wet,  spoil 
my  dress.  I  am  too  old  for  pic-nics, 
Violet.' 

*  Too  old  !  Nonsense.  And  there's 
the  Griffin.'  The  Griffin  was  Alice 
ColvHle. 

*  The  Griffin  is  away  from  home, 
and  will  go  from  Eastbury  with  the 
Montgomery  s.' 

*  Then  you'll  go  for  me,  dear  ? 
Oh !  I  quite  forgot.  Madame  will 
not  go  herself,  but  she  has  given 
me  leave  to  go  if  you  will  take 
me.' 

*Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that 
before  ?' 

*  Ah  !  now  you  will  go — I  see. 
You  dear  old  thing,  you.'  And 
here    Violet    Carloss     commenced 
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another  embrace,  and  then  sung 
with  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world 
a  fikvonrite  waltz,  to  which  she 
danced  in  time. 

Nobody  ever  resisted  Violet,  ex- 
cepting madame ;  so  in  this  case 
she  had  her  way. 

*  Shall  I  take  the  note  for  you, 
and  send  it  to  Lady  Clara  by  my 
maid?' 

*'  No,  dear,  thank  yon.  Let  it  go 
hy  post.^ 

*  But  then  she  won't  get  it  till 
to-morrow.' 

*  Well,  that  will  be  three  days 
before  the  time,  at  any  rate.' 

*  And  what  are  we  to  take  ? — 
plovers'  eggs,  they're  easy  to  carry ; 
and  StOton  cheese.  I  am  so  fond 
of  Stilton  cheese,  and  madame  won't 
kt  me  eat  cheese.  She  says  it's 
not  ^^  eomme  il  fofuV*  I  know  what 
that  means.' 

*I  hope  so,  my  dear;  it's  time 
you  did,  and  nearly  time  you  prac- 
tised it.  How  old  are  you,  Violet  ? 
Sixteen  ? ' 

*  Not  quite,  yet.  I  shall  be  next 
month.     But  what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

*  Go  home,  dear,  and  get  cool,  first 
of  all;  and  if  you'll  be  ready  at 
three  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  I'll 
<5all  for  you  in  the  pony  carriage.' 

'  So  I  will,  dear  Mrs.  ColviUe ; ' 
and  having  given  her  another 
squeeze,  she  went  away  through  the 
window.  Frank  Beauclerc  was  not 
there,  so  she  made  her  way  into  the 
street,  and  walked  home. 

Mrs.  Colville  had  a  smile  on  her 
face  for  some  minutes  after  she 
left.  It  was  difficult  to  wish  Violet 
Garloss  other  than  she  was,  and  yet 
she  was  so  different  from  Mrs.  Col- 
ville's  standard  of  excellence.  She 
was  so  idle,  so  impulsive,  so  ignorant, 
and  so  happy  in  it  all.  But  then 
she  was  so  good,  so  generous,  so 
innocent,  so  loveable  ;  and,  after  aU, 
she  wasn't  sixteen. 

I  ought  to  give  a  description  of 
Violet  Carloss :  a  short  one — ^a  mere 
sketch.  The  reader  must  fill  it  up 
-*nd  colour  it  according  to  his  taste. 


The  beauty  of  Violet  was  a  beauty 
to  'make  virtue  shine  and  vice 
blush.'  Such  a  beauty  as  hers  was 
better  than  all  the  letters  of  recom- 
mendation in  the  world.  It  was  a 
beauty  to  which  you  might  have 
bound  yourself  for  life,  with  the 
moral  certainiy  that  it  could  never 
fade  but  with  life  itself.  It  could 
never  have  grown  old  in  her,  it  was 
bound  up  with  such  enduring  love. 
As  a  moi^r  or  a  wife  you  could 
see  that  it  would  have  absorbed  all 
proper  authority,  and  triumphed 
over  the  very  excell^ices  of  the 
character :  like  everything  earthly, 
it  had  its  defect.  But  it  would  have 
retained,  it  will  retain,  a  reflection 
of  its  bloom  long  after  the  golden 
light  of  its  spring-timeor  its  sammer 
has  passed  away. 

She  was  vergrng  on  sixteen.  She 
was  tall  and  fidl-grown  beyond 
her  years,  lithe  and  gracefiil,  and 
bud(£ng  into  womanhood  somewhat 
prematurely.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
long,  soft,  and  of  a  dark-grey  colour : 
hitherto  they  had  looked  at  aU  men 
with  a  royal  indifference.  The  hds 
were  fall,  and  the  veins  gave  ampli- 
tude to  the  light  that  quivered  below 
them.  The  lashes  swept  hw  cheek 
with  a  gentle  curve.  Truly  they 
were  *  occhd,  steUe  mortale'  Her 
brow  was  rather  low,  but  broad  Mid 
square,  and  hair,  the  darkest  auburn, 
rippled  over  her  handsome  and  well- 
shaped  eyebrows. 

Her  nose  was  the  most  perfect 
feature  in  her  face.  It  was  small 
and  delicately  formed — ^the  nostril 
narrow,  and  the  bridge  slightly 
developed  nearly  to  the  end.  There 
is  something  ridiculous  attached  to 
the  description  of  noses.  All  senti- 
ment vanishes  when  we  leave  the 
eyes  or  the  mouth.  Why?  It 
would  have  puzzled  you  to  have 
pnswered  that  question  had  you 
seen  that  feature  in  Violet  Carloss's 
face. 

Her  mouth  was  not  small,  but 
beautifully  shaped.  The  lips  were 
ftdl,  and  of  a  warm  bright  colour : 
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natorallj  parted,  exhibiting  at  all 
times  a  glimmer  of  the  pearly  teeth 
within.  The  chin,  too,  waa  round 
and  firm,  very  handsome;  giving 
eyidence  of  character  which  every 
other  feature  denied.  There  was  a 
fond  of  constancy  to  bear  (not  to 
forbear)  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  which  was  looked  for  in 
vain  in  the  impulsive  tenderness  of 
the  rest  of  her  face. 

From  childhood,  everybody  had 
submitted  to  a  gentle  tyranjxy  which 
her  beauly,  rather  than  her  nature, 
exercised.     Keats  says — 

The  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might. 

As  a  child,  with  nurses,  maids, 
doctors,  and  loUypop-sellers  she  was, 
not  to  make  a  pun,  /ociZe  princeps — 
a  prince  of  easy  sway,  but  still  a 
prince.  Whenever  she  was  contra- 
dicted, she  threw  her  arms  round  the 
dissentient's  neck,  and  covered  him 
orherwithkisses.  Nobody  withstood 
those  bright  round  hps,  and  the  float- 
ing auburn  tresses  that  tumbled  all 
over  one.  Nurse  always  gave  vyay, 
for  Yiolet  laughed  at  her  good 
sense,  was  not  amenable  to  orders, 
and  did  as  she  liked,  asking  permis- 
sion after  it  was  over.  Philosophers 
and  old  maids  would  have  said, 
'Bless  me,  what  a  naughty  little 
girl!  wouldn't  take  her  pills,  and 
would  go  out  without  her  bonnet ; ' 
in  fact,  they  did  say  so.  Yet  my 
Mend  Dr.  Bartholomew  positively 
idolised  her,  and  sent  her  pleasant 
physic  because  she  would  not  take 
the  nasty.  Indeed,  she  kissed  Dr. 
Charlie,  as  she  called  him,  and 
desired  him  to  send  something 
equally  good  in  return,  or  he  should 
have  no  more.  The  gingerbread 
and  loUypop-makers  fed  her  &om 
her  childhood,  and  had  encouraged 
a  most  perverted  taste  for  Everton 
tofl^  and  brandy-balls.  Alas!  age 
and  indigestion  always  correct  that. 
On  one  person  only  she  tried  no 
blandishments.  Madame  and  Violet 
never  quarrelled,  but  they  never 
loved.  Madame  Rosenfels  thoroughly 


did  her  duty  by  the  orphan  heiress. 
She  kept  her  in  comfort — as  far  as 
she  could,  in  luxury — ^but  it  always 
seemed  as  if  a  cat  was  keeping 
watch  over  a  mouse,  for  her  own 
amusement  orprofit.  She  succumbed 
to  nothing  but  a  tear,  and  then  she 
did  so  with  a  bad  grace. 

Yiolet  was  desperately  idle,  and, 
knowledge  not  coming  in  her  case 
by  intuition,  not  very  well  informed. 
IjBaming  anything  at  all  as  a  lesson 
was  quite  out  of  her  way.  She 
loved  sunshine,  and  kittens,  and  a 
pet  dormouse ;  and  she  had  a  rough 
terrier,  who  must  have  had  a  rough 
time  of  it,  for  she  cuddled  and  tor- 
mented him  alternately  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  She  had  an  excellent 
ear,  and  a  pretty  voice.  She  could 
barely  play  her  own  accompani- 
ments; and  when  left  to  herself 
never  did  so.  She  reminded  me  of 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  never  walks 
when  he  can  ride,  nor  rides  when 
he  can  drive,  nor  drives  when  he 
can  be  driven.  She  never  read, 
and  never  listened  when  she  was 
being  read  to.  She  made  terrible 
blunders  in  a  naive  way,  at  which 
everybody  laughed ;  and  when  any- 
one ventured  to  expostulate  with 
an  astonished  '  My  dear  Violet,'  she 
covered  the  exclauuant  with  kisses, 
and  brought  up  her  face  from  the 
embrace  covered  with  blushes  and 
laughter.  Heavens !  what  a  mass 
of  smiles  the  girl  was  !  They  would 
have  redeemed  the  ugliest  face  in 
Christendom.  There  are  smiles  in- 
dicative of  fifty  different  feehngs  ; 
but  vary  the  smiles  of  Violet  Car- 
loss  as  you  win,  they  all  end  in 
love.  There  was  a  radiance  of 
goodness,  and  innocence,  and  truth 
all  over  her,  which  defied  ill-nature, 
and  set  even  the  justest  reproof  at 
nought.  Then,  she  was  not  yet 
sixteen. 

Now,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
an  advocate  for  this  sort  of  young 
person.  Forfend  it,  heaven !  The 
most  dangerous  of  implements  in 
the  hands  of  society  is  a  dear  love- 
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able  creature  that  nobody  has  cou- 
rage to  correct.  She  upsets  all 
principles  of  education  and  train- 
ing, gives  very  little  chance  to  the 
theorists,  and  none  whatever  to  the 
practical.  I  only  tell  you  what  she 
was.  She  had  thousands  of  faults ; 
was  always  doing  or  saying  injudi- 
cious things ;  only  nobody  regarded 
them  as  such  from  her.  She  was 
quite  an  irresponsible  agent;  just 
as  much  so  as  a  pet  kitten  would 
have  been.  I  ought,  too,  to  recon- 
cile a  curious  anomaly  in  her  cha- 
racter in  these  days  of  universal 
*ologies  '  and  *isms.'  She  neither 
knew  nor  cared  where  the  Achelous 
was ;  had  most  eccentric  notions  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  "Bombay,  of 
which  she  judged,  poor  child !  by 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
as  to  distance ;  and  had  never  heard 
that  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth  were  contemporaries: 
yet  she  was  a  most  amusing  com- 
panion, said  very  excellent  things 
occasionally,  and  delighted  in  the 
Times  newspaper.  She  peopled  the 
village  with  organ  grinders  and 
beggars,  by  the  indiscriminate  alms 
that  she  gave;  and  horrified  the 
philanthropists  by  denouncing  the 
Union  Workhouse. 

Such  was  the  heroine  of  my  story. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 
Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  a  fog  the  sun. 

The  pupil  room  at  Harry  Col- 
ville's  looked  on  to  the  turnpike 
road;  and  as  Lymmersfield  was  a 
grand  public  thoroughfare  for  all 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  to 
the  metropolis,  it  was  a  favourite 
resort  for  his  pupils.  There  they 
stood  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
either  of  the  two  windows,  and 
criticised  carriages,  dog -carts, 
broughams,  and  pony  chairs  on 
their  road  to  the  railway  station. 

From  nine  to  ten  was  the  most 


popular  hour  for  this  diversion, 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be 
preparing  Euclid,  and  when  the 
street  was  alive  with  the  patrons 
of  the  daily-bread  trains  which 
accommodated  learned  sergeants, 
rising  counsel,  topping  attorneys. 
Stock  Exchange  men,  and  City 
tradesmen,  on  their  way  fix)m  their 
villas  to  their  various  occupations. 

The  room  of  which  we  speak  had 
few  peculiarities  worth  mentioning. 
Two- thirds  of  the  wall  was  devoted 
to  books,  and  the  rest  was  occupied 
by  windows  and  doors.  There  was 
a  large  table  in  the  middle,  about 
ten  strong  serviceable  chairs,  and 
there  was  a  fireplace,  of  course  not 
lighted,  though  laid  down  in  the 
middle  of  July,  ready  for  an  emer- 
gency. Colville's  arm-chair  oc- 
cupied one  corner,  and  by  its  side 
was  a  small  table,  on  which  were 
writing  materials,  and  a  book  or 
two  —  Arnold's  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  On  the  larger 
table  were  some  works  more  popular 
with  the  present  occupants  of  the 
study.  Some  short  cuts  to  a  '  satis- 
factory result,*  known  under  the 
popularly  fallacious  name  of  *  know- 
ledge ; '  as  Chepmell's  History, 
Anthon's  Goesar  arid  Homer,  and  all 
the  direct  Commission  Examination 
papers  of  the  last  three  years. 
Against  the  wall  was  a  black  board, 
on  which,  in  chalk,  were  the  two 
sides  of  a  simple  equation,  and  a 
figure  of  the  forty- seventh  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

Its  present  occupants  were  four 
boys ;  they  called  themselves  men. 
They  would  have  been  so,  if  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  summers,  capa- 
cious pockets,  neat  boots,  well-cut 
clothes,  and  considerable  self-suffi- 
ciency gave  any  sort  of  claim  to  the 
distinction.  Two  of  them  were 
from  Eton,  one  from  Harrow,  tl\e 
fourth  was  from  a  private  establish- 
ment conducted  on  the  modem 
system.  He  had  a  little  more  mo- 
desty, but  not  more  knowledge,  than 
the  rest. 
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Bentley  stood  with  lis  back  to 
the  unliglited  fireplace,  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his 
hands  bnried  fathom-deep  in  his 
pockets.  He  was  staring  out  of 
window;  and,  firom  his  occasional 
remarks,  there  was  plenty  to  stare  at. 

*  There  goes  Manning  in  his 
brougham.  What  the  d — I  does  he 
wear  a  white  choker  for  ?  Lawyers 
have  no  business  with  white  chokers ; 
only  waiters  and  parsons.' 

*But  he's  a  churchwarden,'  said 
Standish,  the  priyate-school  pupil, 
whose  views  were  less  prononces 
than  those  of  his  companion:  'be- 
sides, just  look  at  the  lot  of  money 
he  gave  to  the  new  church.' 

*  And  just  look  at  the  poor  devils 
of  clients  he  took  it  out  of.  I  should 
like  to  see  them ;  there's  nothing 
like  justice  in  this  world — ^is  there, 
Gorsehampton? ' 

Lord  Qorsehampion  was  reading, 
or  trying  to  read ;  but  he  looked  up 
and  said,  '  l^o  :  nothing  at  all  like 
it;  somebody's  always  making  a 
row  about  something  or  other.' 

*  There  goes  Lady  Clara  Barring- 
ton.  What  a  .  capital  judge  of  a 
horse  Barrington  is  !  * 

*  Who  says  so  ?  '  said  young  Pitt, 
tate  of  the  fifth  form  at  Harrow, 
who,  bein^  the  son  of  a  master  of 
hounds,  thought  this  an  incursion 
on  his  especial  ground  ;  besides,  he 
was  fond  of  taking  down  Bentley, 
who,  being  in  a  lie  position,  gave 
himself  airs,  and  was  Eton. 

*  Who  says  so?  why — ^why,  every- 
body says  so,'  rejoined  Bentley. 

*  What !  all  the  people  about 
here?' 

*Yes,  everybody.' 

*  Ah !  then  it  can't  be  true  :  for 
IVe  heard  you  say  a  hundred  times 
nobody  knows  anything  about  a 
horse  here ;  so  everybody's  judg- 
aent  can't  be  worth  much.' 

*But  he  is  a  very  good  judge,' 
said  Lord  Gorsehampton,  '  and  al- 
ways drives  and  rides  capital  cattle.' 

*  I  didn't  say  he  wasn't.  I  only 
a«ked  who  said  so ;  and  Bentley  said 
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a  great  many  people  who  didn't 
know  anything  about  it.  Are  you 
going  to  the  pic-nic  at  St.  Hilda's 
Mount,  Gorsehampton  ?  ' 

*Not  if  I  know  it.  Who  are 
going  ? ' 

*Why,  the  Montgomerys,  and 
the  Barkers,  and  the  Trefiisis,  and 
the  officers  from  Portbridge,  and  I 
think  I  shall  go.' 

'That's  an  inducement,'  repHed 
the  other.  Lord  Gorsehampton  was 
not,  fond  of  his  companions,  nor 
their  habits,  which  were  not  in 
confopnity  to  his  own  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, nor  to  mine.  'Is  Frank 
Beauclerc  going,  does  anybody 
know  ?  *  added  he. 

'  Of  course  he  is,'  said  Standish. 

*  Why  of  course  ?   I  don't  see  it.' 
'  Because  he's  in  love  with  Violet 

Carloss.' 

'What's  your  idea  of  being 
in  love,  Standish  ? '  said  Lord  Gorse- 
hampton. 

'Well,  I'U  tell  you.  He  walked 
up  to  their  house  with  them  on 
Sunday  after  church,  and  it's  more 
than  half  a  mile  out  of  the  way ;  be- 
sides, I  saw  him  carrying  her  prayer 
book.  K  you  don't  call  that  being 
spooney,  I  should  just  like  to  know 
your  idea  of  it.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  old  fel- 
low,' said  Gorsehampton.  '  I  never 
knew  a  stronger  case.  I  dare  say 
the  pic-nic  will  be  good  fan.  I  think 
I  shall  go,  if  it's  not  too  hot.  Let's 
all  go :  we  can  get  a  fly.' 

Just  at  this  point  of  this  animated 
discussion  the  study  door  opened, 
and  Beauclerc  came  in. 

'  Beauclerc,  they  say  you're  going 
to  Lady  Clara's  pic-nic.  She's  given 
a  sort  of  invite  to  the  house,  and 
some  of  us  think  of  going.' 

*  So  much  the  better.  The  more 
the  merrier,'  said  Frank. 

'  Will  you  join  us  ?  We  want 
something  to  go  in;  a  fly,  or  a 
phaeton,  or  an  omnibus.  We  must 
have  two  horses,  it's  such  a  deuce 
of  a  pull  to  the  top  of  the  Mount.' 

'  I  cari't  go  with  you  fellows,  for 
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and  I  shall  gafrom  thezsi' 

' latluit.Loid  Afihdale's:  place ?  * 
asked  Pitt. 

*Yea;  he's  ax5crasaL<)f^imne,  aad 
Fred  Ashdale  is  quartered  at  Porfc* 
bridge  juat  now.  Do  you  kno^vr 
him?' 

'  We  weni  aii^ E^ir.ai: the  sanoB- 
dame's,  and  in  the  same  form  a  good 
part  of  the  tbne.  Whai  a  capital 
feHowhaial' 

'  I  think  if  job:  .  spokJB  to  OolYille 
or  Mrs.  Cobrille,  you. might  all  ^ 
together*      ^le  has  to  take  Miss 
C^osBj'     Saying  which  he  left  the- . 
room; 

Time  had  dealt  lemenifcly  with. 
Madame  Bosai&ls  since  we  were 
laab  in  her  company.  She  was 
still  as  good^ookmg  aa  eveif — 
well  preserved,  and  handsomely 
dteased.  Her  jewell^y,  although 
it' was  moiaung,  was  remarksJbly 
good,  and,  if  plentiftd,  selected  with 
much'  care,  as  to  its  value  and  pro- 
priety. It  was  massive,  aad  of  the : 
Italian  type ;  and  /the  gems  among 
it  were  raare  and  of  the  finest  water. 
Her  straight,  clever-cud;  features 
were  the  least  likely,  to  have  suf- 
fered from  time.  With  the  exception, 
of  a  little  hardness,  there  was  no 
alteration  in  thirteen  yeass. 

Why  was  madame  still  a  widow? 
Everybody  asked  thei  quesiaon,  bui 
no  one  answered  it  satkfaotorily ; 
and  no  man  solved  it  by  cutting  ; 
the  Gordian  knot. 

Madame  Bosenfels  was  ambitions; 
that's  the  truth.  like  many  clever 
women,  she  felt  her  power,  and  in- 
tended greater  things  than  common. 
There  was  another  powpqvm  in  the 
case.  !EV)r  some  reason  or  other 
she  affected  mystery  or  concealment. 
Now,  madame  was  just  the  person 
to  have  won  her  way  in  a  crowd 
Lymmersfield,  a  picturesque,  gttasi 
suburban  vOlage,  was  neither  far 
enough  off  nor  near  enough  to 
London  to-  make  it  available  as-  a  . 
matrimonial  market,  in  her  sense 
of  the  term;     The  people  wei»  wi- 


gratoiy^  the.mmi'  cE^peeially;  aad 
they  lived  on^.  tha  railroad.  A 
widow  does  most  nusohief  in. the 
morning;  the  evening  is  the  time 
for  the  fire^fiies  to  exkLbxbb 

Besides,  for  the.  present,  what . 
monie  was.  to  he>  got  than  she  al- 
ready possessed  —  a  comfortable 
h(Hne^  and  .some  luxmies  ?  The 
nuuBAgement  of  somebody  else's. 
money  almost  without  contol — 
to  be  exchanged  for  anuncertamty. 
She  had  pot  herself  down  at  a 
thouaaaid.a  year,  and  a  Juan  wkna 
she  could  profoss  to  love  or  to 
admire;  and  I^^rmmersfieldhad.not 
yet  presented  her  with  the>  oppor* 
tunity. 

Lymmersfield  was  a  mistake. 
Brighton^  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Mal- 
vern^ even  m%ht  have  done:  and 
sometimes  she  thought  of  giving 
them  a  trial.  One  considesation 
prevented  it. 

Immediately  previous  to  the 
death  of  Major  Oarloss,  he  had  be- 
come aeqi^ainted,  by  some  ordinary 
communication,  with  the  OolviUes' 
residence  at  Lymmersfield.  A  cor- 
respondence ensued.  .Harry  Colville 
had  b^en  an  intimate  friend  of  some 
of  the  major's  family,  and  at  the 
major's  death  he  found  himself 
associated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  guardianship  of  Violet  and  her 
propOTty.  It  was  clear  that,  if 
Madame  Hosenfeyis  changed,  her 
name  again,  Yiolet  w<oald.seek  a 
home  with  the  ColviUea.  She  was 
not  empowered  to  do  so,  so  long  as 
madame,  hermother'fl  earliest  friend, 
had  an  independent  and  undivided 
one  to  offer. 

Madame  was  extravag^nt-r-per- 
sonally  so.  Handsome  women  fre- 
quently are  so  without  inteaading  it. 
The  previous. co-guardian,  General 
Flettier,  who  was  now  dead^  had 
been  a  singularly  apathetic  and  easy- 
going person.  He  had  been  put  to 
some  trouble  (he  cared  nothing  for 
expense)  about  a  trumpery  three 
hundred  poimds  which  was  unac- 
counted  for.      Madame's.  oi»tory 
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and  ejelasbes'  were^  too  mticli  fop 
him,  and  lie  resigned. 

The  major  was  singakkrly  un- 
kc]^  m  bis  choice  once  more. 
Hany  Colvile  had  a  dozen  irons  in 
lie  &re,  and  the  only  thing  of  which 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing  was 
money.  His  wife  managed^  his 
honse,  signed  his  cheques,  and  paid 
lus  bills,  presenting  him  with  what 
he  wanted :  it  was  nsnally  sixpence 
to  pay  the  turnpike,  and  not  that 
when  she  was  with  him.  As  to 
suspicions  of  other  people's  money 
matters  going  wrong,  they  never 
crossed  h^i  brain. 

Adelaide  Bosenfels  sat  in  her 
ckai€64(mgue  of  the  most  comfort- 
able fashion,  looking  out  on  a  small 
but  well-kept  lawn.  She  was  read- 
ing a  French  novel ;  for  she  liked 
her  luxuries,  and  we  need  not  ven- 
ture upon  classing  that  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Some  women 
declare  they  cannot  live  without 
singing  birds,  and  scarlet  gera- 
niums— without  Pivet's  gloves  or 
Mehiotte's  boots — a  French  maid  or 
a  Datdi  poodle  ;  we  presume  they 
have  never  tried.  Madame  said  the 
same  of  French  romances.  Whether 
they  consoled  her  for  the  omission 
of  good,  or  nerved  her  for  the  com- 
mission of  evil,  I  cannot  tell. 

Violet  Carloss  was  gone  into  the 
village  to  buy  some  tarlatan,  to  beg 
some  exotics  which  she  could  not 
buy,  and  to  caU  upon  a  poor  old 
womaii  whose  cow  had  died  in  the 
night,  in  fall  milk.  Madame  had 
the  house  to  herself. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  very 
respectable-looking  woman,  of 
middle  age,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  high  class  of 
servant,  brought  in  a  note  on  a 
waiter,  adding  '  There's  somebody 
waiting  to  see  •  you,  ma'am ;  the 
person  who  brought  that  note.' 

Madame  Eosenfels  did  as  many 
do  on  a  hot  day — ^instead  of  looking 
inside  of  the  letter,  tamed  it  up- 
side-down three  or  four  titoies, 
inspeetbig  the  writing  and  the  seed  ' 


mtntLtely;  and  thenrej^d  to  her 
servant — 

*Who  is  it,  and  what  does  he- 
wantP' 

*I  don't  know,  ma'am;  it's  a 
woman- — a  woman  of  colour/ 
Madame  Bosenfehs  was  not  a 
woman  of  colour*  at-  any  thne:  ai 
that  moment  less  so  then*  usual; 
but  in  a  second  the  blood  retamed 
to  her  face  with  too  great  violence, 
and  she  became  conscious  of  a  very 
unusual  blush  upon :  her  *  usually 
pale,  clear  face. 

'  Tell  her  to  sit  down,  and  I  will 
see  her  immediately.' 

The  letter  was  one  of  mere  re-- 
commendation    from    the    lawyer' 
who  had  been  employed  in  Miss 
Carloss's  afi^birs,   when   necessary. 
It    mentioned     the    arrival     from: 
India  of   a  person  who  had    en- 
quired her  address,  and  being  no'; 
great  proficient  in  our  language, . 
had  begged    a  letter    in  case    of 
need. 

And  yet  Madame  Rosdnibls  felt:^ 
very  uncomfortable. 

The  firm  of  Meecehall  audi 
Shearham  was  a  most  respectable 
firm.  FleecehaU  did  the  business^ 
Shearham  was  the  man  of  pleasure. 
.He  had  once  cast  his  eyes  on 
Madame  Bosenfels.  It  was. before 
he  knew  the  exact  extent  of  her 
income,  and  whence  she  derived  it. 
He  had  since  been  grateftil  for  the 
rejection,  but  remained  a  devoted 
admirer. 

Madame  went  upstairs,  and  came 
down  again,  refreshed — ^looking, 
indeed,  more*  than  herself — ^when 
the  *  woman  of  colour'  presented 
herself  at  the  door. 

'Babal' 

'Madame  ! '  Such  were  the  ex- 
clamations ;  and  then  followed. a 
series  of  natural  questions,  such  as 
might  be  expected  between  mistress 
and  maid  who  had  not  met  for 
thirteen  years. 

'  Baba,  you  are  a  little  changed ; 
you  don't  look  well ;'  and  she  gave 
h^  a  chair. 
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Kfi  voi»i»>  maJune,  and  joa  89 
NVwlL'  Thea  t)ie  conrersatioii  con- 
'^uijM»X  ift  French,  for  Baba  was  a 
Ki^uoh  Indiaii,  and  bad  been  living 
lou^  itt  PcHidicbeny  witb  a  French 
jf^UttUy :  donbtless  a  nsefhl  woman, 
wbo  made  a  pillan  out  of  as  little  as 
most  people,  and  dressed  the  yonng 
ladies*  biur  eqnallj  well. 

'  And  my  little  girl,  Madame 
?' 

'  Yes,  yonr  little  girl  is  become  a 
great  heajiij;  jon  shall  see  her. 
Ah  !  here  she  comes.  Violet,  dear, 
here's  nnrse  Baba  come  all  the  way 
from  India  to  see  jon.'  Nnrse 
Baba  exhibited  considerable  sur- 
prise at  something. 

Yiolet  Garloss  was  delighted  to 
see  her  nnrse,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  not  much.  She  knew  that 
a  nnrse  had  come  orer  with  her 
and  her  little  consin,  but  that  was 
all.  She  had  forgotten  the  consin 
and  the  nnrse  too. 

Baba's  conversation  in  the  ser- 
vants' apartments  was  in  praise  of 
Miss  Carloss.  Beyond  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get.  She  seemed 
mightily  puzzled  by  the  name,  and 
repeated  'Violet,'  'Violet,'  to  her- 
self  several  times  over.  'Par 
hazard,'  said  she,  in  very  unin- 
telligible English,  'was  it  Miss 
Marguerite?' 

Before  Baba  returned  to  town  she 
had  another  interview  with  Madame 
Rosenfels.  Violet  was  away  from 
home. 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  yonrself? — stop  in  England  ? ' 

'  It  is  so  triste,  madame ;  and 
now  I  get  old,  I  must  go  to  France 
or  India.     I  have  friends  in  both.' 

'  Certainly  ;  it  is  triste.  Can  I 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you  ?  I  shall 
be  delighted  if  I  cotJd  find  any 
situation  that  would  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  yon.' 

She  was  lavish  of  her  thanks. 
Madame  was  always  so  kind. 

^And  Miss  Margaret.     Shall  I 
^gain  ? 
^^et !  Ah !  nurse,  you  for- 


get.    Poor  little  thing !     We  shall 
all  see  her  again.' 

Madame  was  not  a  religious  cha- 
racter ;  but  she  had  her  belief,  and 
it  was  a  creditable  and  consola- 
tory one  in  this  respect.  So  thought 
Baba. 

'  Ah !  Miss  Violet  of  course ;  but 
Baba,  what  are  yon  taUdi^  about  ? 
Come  with  me.  I  have  something 
to  show  you  in  my  wardrobe.  Mar- 
garet left  a  little  present  behind 
for  those  who  were  kind  to  her  in 
her  last  illness.' 

Madame  led  the  amazed  Indian 
into  a  luxuriously  frimished  bed- 
room. From  a  small  chest  of  draw- 
ers, she  unlocked  and  drew  out  the 
bottom  one  of  all;  it  contained 
much  female  gear,  ribbons,  embroi- 
dery, lappets  of  point  lace,  and 
other  gauze-like  and  gossamer  arti- 
cles of  adornment.  From  one  cor- 
ner Madame  drew  forth  several 
baby  dresses  rolled  up  roughly,  but 
of  costly  work  and  materials.  On 
each  and  all  was  marked  the  name 
of  '  Margaret.' 

'  These,  Baba,  are  the  little  frocks 
and  caps;  and  there's  one  with 
Brussels  lace  on  it,  that  we  have 
put  by  for  you ;  you  must  take  the 
mark  out  when  you  have  time.' 
Baba  looked  pleased,  but  puzzled. 
'  And  there  was  a  little  present  too 
to  be  given  to  you,  which  will  be 
stUl  more  usefril,  I  hope,  and  help 
you  to  get  back  to  India.'  Saying 
which  the  gpraceful  Madame  Bosen- 
fels  slipped  a  note  into  the  hand 
of  her  old  nurse,  which  sounded 
crisper  and  looked  less  soiled  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
date  of  the  legacy. 

Baba  was  a  French  East  Indian. 
Could  she  contradict  so  clever  and 
so  excellent  a  woman  as  madame  ? 
So  she  went  up  to  London  from 
the  Lymmersfield  station,  and  it 
gave  her  an  hour  to  think  what  an 
old  imbecile  she  had  become  in  a 
dozen  years,  before  her  friends  met 
her  and  carried  her  off  frx>m  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  travelling  public. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  PIC-NIC. 

Now  comes  a  case  that  conquers  all  re- 
sistance.— CoixiNS. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Beau- 
clerc?'  said  Pitt,  emerging  from. 
the  breakfast-room,  and  •  strolling 
into  the  garden. 

*  I'm  going  to  dinner  at  Ashdale 
by  train  to-day,  and  I  shall  meet 
you  all  at  St.  Hilda's  Mount  to- 
morrow.    How  do  you  go  ? ' 

*  Omnibus  and  posters.  Colville 
goes  with  US.  Bentley  wanted  to 
go  so,  because  he  thought  Mrs. 
Colville  and  Violet  Carloss  were 
going  in  the  same  way.' 

*  What  could  it  have  signified 
to  him?'  said  Frank,  rather  im- 
patiently. 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  replied 
Pitt,  proceeding  to  light  a  short 
pipe,  and  polishing  it  on  his  coat 
sleeve,  to  get  up  the  colour.  *  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  He's  become 
quite  a  drawing-room  pet  lately, 
and  affects  wonder^  attention  to 
his  back  hair.  I  think  he  wants 
to  cut  you  out.' 

'Anything  that  will  tend  to  the 
development  of  civilisation  in  you 
fellows,'  replied  Frank,  'must  do 
good;  so  I  hope  I  shall  not  stand 
in  his  way;'  and  with  that  they 
parted. 

If  ever  there  vras  a  mistake  in  the 
educational  S3r8tem,  it  is  in  the  ne- 
cessiiy  (for  it  is  a  necessity)  for 
private  preparation  for  competitive 
examination.  K  Eton  and  Harrow 
do  noihing  more,  they  do  insist 
upon  discipline;  they  do  give  au- 
thority  for  the  punislunent  of  £eiults : 
Ihey  practically  keep  pipes  and  beer 
withm  bounds  ;  and  they  have  some 
check  upon  a  love  of  low  company. 
There  are  some  conscientious  men 
in  the  world  who  will  look  afber  the 
idlers  entrusted  to  them;  who  see 
a  duty  beyond  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  England,  or  the  solution  of 
an  equation,  and  Colville  was  one 


of  these.  But  it  requires  a  clever 
tactician  to  keep  the  twig  straight 
just  under  the  circumstfimces,  and 
at  the  time  it  is  most  given  to 
bend. 

Colville  had  had  his  fair  share  of 
experience,  and  he  found  the  cun- 
ning of  the  serpent  as  useful  as  the 
innocence  of  the  dove. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
—  of  July,  was  as  bright  and  lovely 
as  mornings  in  July  frequently  are. 
A  curling  vapour,  through  which 
the  sun's  rays  were  penetrating,  be- 
spoke certain  heat.  The  dew  hung 
yet  upon  the  flowers,  for  not  a  cloud 
had  returned  her  radiating  warmth 
to  the  earth,  when  she  poured  it 
forth  through  the  still  hours  of  the 
night.  It  bid  fair  to  be  a  day  for  a 
pic-nic  without  alloy.  Some  peo- 
ple dislike  pic-nics.  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  give  an  opinion  either  way. 
They  are  provoking  and  provocative. 
Provoking  in  an  English  climate,  as 
throwing  a  doubt  over  the  certainty 
of  their  fulfilment ;  provocative  of 
love  and  indigestion;  both  which 
states  of  being  should  be  entered 
upon  with  quiet  consideration.  I 
suit  my  views  to  my  company;  and 
as  the  father  of  a  large  family,  have 
plenty  of  exercise  for  my  ingenuily. 

Barrington  could  not  endure 
them.  *For  a  man  who  could 
afford  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  mahogany 
table,  cool  chu^t,  and  an  attentive 
butler,  to  dine  on  wet  grass  or  hot 
turf,  with  well-warmed  and  half-flat 
claret,  after  laying  his  own  cloth 
and  uncorking  his  own  champagne, 
is  preposterous  ;  positively  preposte- 
rous, Clara!'  as  he  told  her  that 
very  morning.  Lady  Clara  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  She  thought 
nothing  so  charming  as  a  dinner  on 
St.  Hilda's  Mount.  True,  it  was  but 
six  miles  from  Lymmersfield  Park, 
and  she  could  have  gone  there  every 
day ;  but  then  she  never  did,  ex- 
cepting on  these  occasions.  She 
liked  getting  wet  by  way  of  a 
change  ;  ordinary  ifle  was  dry 
enough  in  all  conscience.     She  pre- 
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fenrddber  c]«fet  a  Httle  fiait  some- 
^•me^,  .and  fihe  slioiild  have  plenty 
of  people. to  wait  upon  her.  Bar- 
lington,  wlio  was  a  good-looking, 
good-tempered  swell,  ex-captain  of 
the  life  Gtaai^ds,  would  ride  up  in 
tbe  cool  of  tbaday  if  lie  could  find 
it,' aoid  return  to  an  eiglit  o'clock 
dinner.  The  views  -vf&ce  beautifol, 
aod  they  meant  to  go  on  the  lake. 

JjBdj  Claara  was  like  most  women 
w^  are  yowig  and  pretty,  espe- 
ciallj  when  they  are  so  nnfortnnate 
as  to  have  no  domestic  troubles  or 
isDOmnbrances.  She  liked  pleasure ; 
admiration ;  abandon :  it  was  some- 
tisdupg  difierent'  from  the  Belgrayian 
pattern  of  which  she  had  just 
ttsdergone  six  weeks'  probation. 
Botten  Bow  was  c^acmi^  then ; 
bat  her  taste  was  pure  enough  to 
prefer  St.  Hilda's  now. 

il  find  all  men  of<a  certain. age 
aomethia»g<  Uke  Barrington.  Love- 
lAaldjQ^,  especially  in  other  people, 
ogives  Bs  Yery  little  satis&ction. 
-We  haYomost  of  us  seen  a  fine 
oouatryortwojand  prefer  Leicester- 
shire ;sand  hare  =  had  so  many  bad. 
^dinners  that  we  are>  disinolined  to 
add  to  the  number.  A .  greybeaa:d 
at.a  pic-jsic  ought  to  wi^  with 
astonishment  at.  finding  itself  there. 
Of  one  young  lady  the  enjoyment 
was  likely  to  be  as  umnistakeable 
as  it  was.  pure.  Violet  Garloss  was 
coming,  out  to-day.  Her  notion  of 
the  material  world  was  Lady  Clara 
on  the  ftop  of  St.  Hilda's. Mosont, 
makii^  .-a  salad,  and  thirty  people 
in  charsodng  costumes  'waiting  to 
partake,  pf  it.  The  ba€df;;groiuad  was 
•grouped  with  blue  sky,  water,  trees, 
biixls,  and  ^fishing-boats,  ^and  the 
middle  distance  with  mail  phaetons, 
open  barouches^  and  pony  carriages. 
Her  notion  of*,  the  morale  world  was 
an  universal  philanthropy,  which 
diminished  or  indreased  irrationally 
towards  oertain  persons  witboui^  re- 
ference to  anything  but  her  own 
freewill.  It  ahould  be  observed  tiiat 
jn  this  mosal  thermometer  the 
.nfiroory  in  Yic^t  had  sever  *ye4 


reached  freezing  point,  while  it  was 
prepared  to  ascend  to  any  height 
whatever. 

Poor  child !  how  very  happy  she 
was  by  nature  intended  to  be !  She 
had  something  to  learn  in  which 
dulness  of  comprehension,  ia  a  'great 
blessing. 

She  has  to  learn. that  the.worM 
is  not  all  sunshine  and  flowers ; 
that  woman  can  be  treacherous, 
man  self-interested ; .  that  our  best 
feelings. may  be  made  the  severest 
instruments  of  our  torture ;  that 
hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that)  vice 
pays  to  virtue;  that  the  world  is 
made  up  of  tinsel.  She  has  to  learn 
that  the  waamth  of  a  caress  is  no 
criterion  of  its  honesty;  that  heat 
on  the  surface,  hke  blood  from  the 
heart,  leaves  an  icicle  within.  To  be 
sure,  the  purchase  of  this  experience 
will  be  sweet  eiK)ugh:  its  posses- 
sion— ^bitter.  Her  lesson  will ;  be 
oonned  in  .a  world  of  appearances, 
and  in  a  path  strewed  with  flowers. 
Poor  Yioiet,  like  others,. must  pick 
up  her  thorns. 

And  them  she  has  something  more 
to  discover— that  adversity  has  its 
merits ;  that  she  must  be  evil  thought 
of  or  spoken  of  when  blameless ;-  that 
.she  must  sufier  for.  the  shortcom- 
ings of  others  ;  and  that '  the  farthers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and  the  chil- 
ilren's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.'  Then 
she  will  know,  to  her  own 'profit, 
that,  she  may  look  inwandly  for  con- 
solaiion,  and  that  she  will  find  it 
when  her  whole  and  absolute  de- 
peiideiDoe  is  upon  Gk>d. 

.By  five  o'clock  the  last  oarxiage 
had  reaehed  St.  Hilda's  Moiuit. 

'  And  now  what^  sh^dl  we  do  ?  ' 
.said  Lady  Clara,  charmingly  dressed 
in  the  lightest  of  summer  finery,  and 
looldng  the  picture  of  English  good- 
humour  . and  enjoyment.  'What 
shaJl  we  do  ?  Lunch  first,  or  waik  to 
.  the  ruins,  or  go  on.  the-  water  ?  ' 

'Lnnch  first,.Lady. Clara,  l^y  all 
means;  it^  will;  give  us  .an  appetite 
for  .sightseekig. '  Sf^yingfwhidL  ibe 
jg»Uaut  GokEoel    Twigg,  ihi^owigg 
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his  rem  to  Ids  servant^  ^Hsmoimted, 
and  offered  kis  luoid  to  her  .lady- 
ship. Sbe  came  down  £rom  a  well- 
appointed  barouche;  and  her  two 
sifiters,  eqna^y  splendid,  but;  moire 
yoatlifal  in  costome,  followed  ber. 

•Violet,  you  must*  oome  and  sit 
by  me.  Where's  madome  ?  not 
oome — ^not  come  to  my  pic^^nic  ? 
Wdl,  we  mofit  do  without  her. 
And  who  did  you  come  with  ? ' 

*With  Mrs.  Colville.  Madame 
Bosenfels  is  not  very  well,  .^aocid 
said  I  was  to  say  eyerykhing'  most 
khid  to  you  for  her.  She  goes,  out 
80  seldcnn.'  The  fact  is,  .that  ma- 
dame  had  refused  for  both  oiigi- 
nally,  but  had  be^a  over-persuaded 
by  her  ladyship's  eloquence :  so-  she 
sent  Violet  as  a  compromise. 

Then  the  hampers-were  made  to 
descend  from  ^eir  places  on; the 
carnage;  and  Gaptam  Slowoame 
tamed  up  his  ooai>.8leeTes  and 
commenced  a  seardh  in  the  sia^aw. 
Olorkms  long-necked. bottles  were 
extsacted.  ice  was  discovered,  a 
piece  of  which,  an  nainirel^  Lady 
Sarah  Slaughterman  appropriated 
at  once,  stauiing  her  gloves  >and 
spoiling  her  bonnet-strings. 

'Sarah,  dear,'  -said  Lady  Clara, 
reprovingly. 

*  Can't  help  it,  dear;  that  car- 
riage of  yours  is  like  an  oven.  -  Just 
look  at  me.  Captain  Ashd^kle  (that 
languid  individual  had  just  ar- 
rived) ;  d<m't  I  lookdreadfiil  ? ' 

'Terrible,  indeed,  Lady  Sarah. 
Apply  to  my  friend  Boldover  here ; 
he's  the  coolest  hand  'I've  ever 
blown.'  Lady  Sarah  looked: up^  and 
there  recognised  anold.  acquaint- 
tnce  in  the  phaeton. 

'Major  Boldover,  nowpray^naake 
yourself  usefiil.  Come  down  and 
dress  the  salad.  Where  did  you 
come  from?'  Boldover  obeyed, 
and  answered,  in  one  breath,  'I 
came  from  Ireia&d  last  night.' 
Here  the  major  lalighted  from  the 
phaeton,  and  having  made  a  com- 
prehensive sort  of '  bow,  seized  a 
cucumber  in  his  lefb  hand. 


Pres^idy  .Major  Boldover^  looked 
.up.£rom  his  ^work.  *  Who- is  that 
yoni^  man,  Asihdale,  uapacking  a 
hamper  ? ' 

^  That's  a.  consin  of  mme.  How 
do,  BeaiDcln'c  ?  I  didn't  know  you 
were  h^re.'  Tktsn  the. two  frater- 
nised as  cousins  should. do;  ^and 
they  sat. down  together,  and  had 
some,  mutual .  oojodideiaees. 

'.So  joa.  are  promised^a.vaoanoy 
in  ours.    IVhen's  the  exam:  ? ' 

'  Next  month.' 

*  All' right,  I  suppose  ?' 
¥Vank  thought  he  might  do. 

*'  Lord  Gorsehaanpton,  may  J 
trouble  you  to  cut  that  cherry 
tart  ?  Violet,  you  don't  eat  any- 
thing. .Mrs.  Colville,  I  hope  Violet 
hasn't  been  lunching  with  you?' 
Lady  Clara  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  but  went  on  assiduously 
taking  care  of  her  guests. 

*  Walker,  where's  the  .  claret'?' 
That  dignified  frmctionar/  conde- 
scended to  look  surprised.  'Please, 
my  lady,  I  rather  think — ^^I'm 
afraid, — yes,  my  lady;'  heare  Wal- 
ker buried  his  head  in  allpartaof 
the  barouche,  and  at.last.adxiaitised 
that  it.  had.  been  forgotten. 

The.^aces  were  -blank  of  those 
who  heard  the  announcement ;  bmt 
young  Caradoc  aUayed  all  Appre- 
hension by  ordering  his  groom  to 
unpack  the  hamper  behind  him. 
Claret  was  produced  in  abundance. 

'  Evelyn  ?  '  Miss  Ashdale,  a  pretty 
girl  LQ  golden  bands; and  a  ^white 
lace. bonnet,  looked  up  from; a:flir- 
rtationwith  Comet  ^Bathboae. 

'When -is  the  Goodwood  -  meet- 
ing ?  isn't  iilate  this  year  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear,  if  s  a  movable  feast. 
It  depends  upon  Easter.' 

'  Of  course  you  go  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear ;  papa  has  a  horse  en 
tered  He  ran  a  very  good  trial, 
only  he  don't  talk  about  it,  you 
know.' 

Here  the  barracks  at  Poei^ridige^ 
laughed  solemnly,' and  Major  Bol- 
dover said,  ^  Certainly  not ;  quite 
right,  Miss:Ashd4la;  toe^itiamopg 
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friends.'  This  was  the  major's  first 
introduction  to  that  jonng  lady ;  but 
people  soon  become  intimate  at  a 
pic-nic. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat 
but  the  cheerftihiess  of  the  guests 
which  makes  a  feast,  says  somebody ; 
and  as  the  table  was  pretty  well 
cleared,  the  ladies  began  te  move. 
The  wasps  had  peaceable  possession 
of  the  viands,  and  Captain  Ashdale 
had  begun  to  i^imble  with  his  cigar- 
case  when  Barrington  arrived.  He 
was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  and 
displayed  to  perfection  the  "New- 
market hack,  which  he  had  ridden 
up  the  hill. 

*  Any  claret  cup  left  ? '  said  he, 
after  the  first  salutations.  There 
always  is  a  little ;  so  he  drank,  and 
then  spoke  te  Fred  Ashdale. 

*  Isn't  there  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Beauclerc  here  ?  He's  reading  with 
ColviUe,  and  I  want  to  ask  him  to 
come  to'  our  house.' 

*Yes,  here  he  is;  he's  a  cousin 
of  mine,'  and  Fred  Ashdale  called 
te  Beauclerc.  Frank  was  close  by, 
and  he  was  soon  in  conversation  with 
Captain  Barrington. 

'Oh!  Miss  Montgomery,  I'm  so 
glad  you  came.  Is  your  sister 
here?' 

'  She  was  a  minute  ago.  They're 
gone  towards  the  cottage  to  order 
tea  when  we  come  back  from  the 
lake.' 

*The  lake?  Have  you  got  the 
boats  ?  That's  capital.  Just  cateh 
hold  of  my  hack,  will  you  ? '  and  he 
surrendered  his  horse  te  one  of  the 
servants.  '  Oh  !  Miss  Carloss,  I  hear 
madame  wouldn't  come.  How  sorry 
I  am  !  Lady  Clara  says  she  could 
have  given  you  a  seat  with  her  if 
she  had  but  known  in  time.' 

'  Thanks,  Captain  Barrington ;  it's 
very  kind  of  Lady  Clara  ;  Mrs.  Col- 
viUe brought  me.' 

'And  is  Mr.  Colville  come?  it's 
not  much  in  his  way.' 

'  Yes,  he's  here  somewhere.'  Col- 
ville had  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
retired  comer  of  the  hill. 


Having  ascertained  that  tea  was 
to  be  had  in  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  paired  off  as 
best  they  might.  Violet  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Comet  Caradoc,  and  Frank 
Beauclerc  to  the  possession  of  Eve- 
lyn Ashdale.  Barrington  took 
charge  of  old  Lady  Ashdale,  who 
had  chaperoned  her  daughter,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  all  met  at 
one  of  the  numerous  points  of 
view  to  be  found  on  St.  Hilda's 
Mount. 

The  old  ruined  monastery  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  water,  was 
a  picturesque  object.  It  was  a 
complete  ruin,  but  retaining  inter- 
nally the  divisions  of  £tohen, 
refectory,  and  the  other  component 
parts  of  a  large  religious  house.  It 
was  covered  with  ivy,  and  the 
gnarled  and  twisted  roots  helped  to 
support  the  crumbling  windows  and 
delicate  tracery  of  the  dormitories, 
which  were  easily  discernible  frona 
the  interior.  Dick  Tintoman,  when 
struggling  manfully  against  the  ad- 
verse criticism  and  invidious  hang- 
ing of  the  committee  of  the  B.A. 
Society,  has  rendered  its  beauties 
famiUar  to  all  who  saw  that  £a.mous 
picture — ^and  who  did  not  see  it  ? — 
known  as  *  The  Hand  of  Time.'  I 
am  under  great  obligations  to  Dick, 
and  so  is  the  reader :  he  has  saved 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

'  What  an  enormous  place ! '  said 
Miss  Montgomery ;  'how  charming 
to  people  it,  dear  Lady  Ashdale,  with 
the  tenants  of ' 

*  Grood  heavens,  my  dear,  what 
a  family ! '  replied  the  old  laidy.  I 
think,  by  a  little  twinkle  of  the 
eye.  Lady  Ashdale  was  not  so  ob- 
tuse as  she  pretended  to  be ;  but  the 
answer  made  Miss  Montgomery  less 
poetical  for  the  time. 

'  Who  built  this  place,  Mr.  Col- 
ville ?  '  enquired  Lady  Ashdale. 

'  I  don't  know  who  built  it ;  but 
I  know  who  despoiled  it.  Lady  Ash- 
dale.' 

*  Do  you,  sir?  then  be  good  enough 
to  tell  us.' 
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*An  ancestor  of  Lord  Ashdale. 
Is  not  St.  Hilda's  vicarage  in  your 
gift,  my  lady  ?  ' 

*"  In  Lord  Ashdale's  it  is.  Bnt  I 
don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  old  monastery.' 

*When  Lord  Ashdale's  ancestor 
tamed  out  the  monks,  he  got  the 
great  tithes,  and  we  got  a  poor-law 
to  supply  the  place  of  its  charities. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest.' 

'  And  therefore  did  themostgood,' 
said  the  old  lady,  stoutly. 

*  According  to  your  ancestor's 
reading  it  did  the  most  harm.' 

*  It  kept  the  poor  in  bread  and 
cheese,  Mr.  Colville.' 

'And  encouraged  them  to  beg 
for  it,  my  lady ;  but  you  ought  not 
to  defend  the  system.' 

While  this  discussion  had  been 
going  on  the  couples  had  separated, 
or  were  improving  the  occasion, 
each  according  to  taste,  capacity,  or 
inclination. 

'GuriouB  fellows  those  monks. 
Miss  Ashdale,'  said  Major  Boldover. 

'  Scarcely  the  view  I  should  take 
of  them,'  said  the  young  lady,  with 
a  rather  satirical  smile.  Miss  Ash- 
dale had  been  raised  in  Belgravia, 
and  admired  Father  Eustace,  who 
approached  that  condition  of  life  as 
fiir  as  his  judicious  diocesan  would 
i^ow. 

'I  say,  Banington,  this  must 
have  been  the  stable,'  said  Garadoc, 
pointing  to  some  iron  rings  which 
bad  been  driven  into  the  wall. 


*  Oh  !  those  fellows  never  hunted, 
you 'may  depend  upon  it.' 

'  Why  not  ?  the  whole  place  be- 
longed to  them:  and  there  were 
plenty  of  deer.' 

*•  Ask  Miss  Carloss,'  said  Captain 
Barrington,  *  she  knows  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  do.' 

'  Indeed,  I  don't  know  anything: 
I  always  ask  madame.  Here^s  Mr. 
Beauclerc,  perhaps  he  knows.'  And 
they  repeated  the  enquiry. 

But  Beauclerc  Imew  nothing 
about  it,  and  began  admiring  a 
mouldering  cornice,  to  which  he 
called  Violet's  attention. 

*  Charming  style, '  said  a  young 
gentleman  with  unexceptionable 
boots,  and  a  lisp,  from  the  barracks, 
pointing  to  a  half-ruined  window. 
'  What  a  pity  Cromwell  and  those 
sort  of  fellows  destroyed  everything. 
Lady  Emily!* 

I^y  Emily  being  only  lately 
out  of  the  schoolroom,  asked  'which 
Cromwell?' 

*Aha,  that's  good;  now  you 
know  you're  chaffing.  Lady  Emily.' 
By  this  time,  as  the  ruins  covered 
some  acres,  the  company  did  the 
same,  the  young  ones  seeming  to 
discover  much  beautiful  tracery  in 
out-of-the-way  comers,  cool  spots, 
in  retired  nooks,  and  to  be  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  the  examination 
of  botanical  specimens  on  the  walls. 
Somebody,  however,  mentioned  the 
boats,  and  they  began  to  stroll  that 
way. 
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HDW  WE  RETOOK  DEWAJ^GIRI. 


THE  cool  November  breeze  of 
Northern  India,  whidi  quickens 
each  langmd  Englishman  &om  ex- 
istence into  vigorous  life,  is  gene- 
rally the  signal  to  every  soldier  to 
pirepare  for  his  xuarch  to  another 
station,  in  course  of  the  annual 
relief;  but  in  1864  the  movements 
of  the  troops  had  begun  earlier  than 
usual,  in  order  to  collect  a  field 
force  in  the  Assam.  Dooars  for  the 
expedition  against  Bhootan.  As  in 
Scotland  of  old,  the  petty  ehiefs  of 
this  little  hill  country  support  bands 
of  lawless  jbllowers,  who  make 
periodical  raids  into  the  lowlands, 
and  live  on  what  grain  and  cattle 
they  can  carry  off.  Like,  too,  to 
the  oppressed  folk  of  those  days, 
the  British  Government  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  yearly  paying 
a  fixed  sum  as  black-mail  to  secure 
the  persons  and  property  of  it$  sub- 
jects from  violence.  But  the  rulers 
and  ohi&fs  of  Bhootan  have  ever 
been  so  split  up  int6  fSactions  that 
the  couniry  has  been  practically  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  anarchy,  and 
the  power  has  lain  with  tho  strong 
hand  alone.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  whilst  Httle,  if  any,  of  '  ihe 
yearly  allowance  reached  the 
coffers  =  of  .  the  Staiie,  this  blaok- 
xuail  eame  to  be  considered  an 
inalienable  right,  by  no  paeans 
dependent  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  frontier  clans,  and  murder 
and  theft  still  continued  to  be 
oommitted  on  the  border  as  be- 
fore. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  Hon. 
Ashley  Eden  was  sent  to  Punakha 
on  a  special  mission  to  settle  all 
disputed  points,  and  to  place  the 
vexed  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  boundary  on  a  definite 
and  proper  footing.  This  gentle- 
man pushed  on  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  but  only  to  be  grossly 
insulted,  and  forced  to  sign,  at  the 


dictation  of  some  of  the  <^^s,  *a 
treaty  which  ceded  to- Bhootan  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Dooars,  or 
fertile  plain-lands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  was  therefore:  con- 
sid^^  advisable  to  let.theBhoo- 
tanees  feel  that  the  British.  Empire 
was  not  a  petty^Bajahship,  and  that 
the  British  Govennneflatwould.no 
longer  allow  its  territory  to  be 
harried,  its  subjects  carried  into 
slavery,  nor  its  accredited  envoys 
to  be  insulted  in  open  cotirt. 

Towaffda  the  end  of  August,  then, 
some  native  regiments  began  their 
march  towards  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  field  force  was 
gradually  collected  at  four  points, 
from  each  of  which  an  advance  was 
to  be  made  northwards  to  the  hills. 
The  right  column — with  which 
alone  we  have  to  do — ^assembled  at 
Gowhatty,  an  oldcity  ont^emigkty 
Brahmapootra,  and  had  for  i^ 
immediate,  object  the  occupation  of 
Dewangiri,  a  Bhoc^an  town  situated 
on  one  of  the  lower  spurs .  of  the 
mountains,  of  small  extent  and 
scanty  population,  but  amportant  in 
being  ihe  residence  of  a  Bajah,  and 
the  gateway  of  the  high  road  into 
Eastern  Bhootan.  At  Gowhatty, 
too,  were  collected  provisions,  doth- 
ing,  and  stores,  whilst  the  fax^ns 
of  the  province  were  drained  of 
elephants,  they  being  the  only  good 
baggage  animals  in  a  district  like 
Assam,  where  roads  are  few  and 
unmetalled,  and  where  the  wkole 
country  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
lies  under  water,  whose  surface  is 
scarcely  broken  save  by  the  waving 
luxuriance  of  grass  and  bamboo 
jungle. 

In  the  early  days  of  December 
the  column  advanced,  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Mulcas- 
ter,  and  in  four  days  reached 
Koomreekhatta,  the  site  of  a  mud 
fort  built  by  us  in  1856,  and  gene- 
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r&Uj  garnsoned  by  aluuidfal  of  men 
of  a  local  naiiTe  rogimeat.  The 
next  day  l»t>ught  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  ihere  they  encamped 
for  the  ni^t,  jDoyiog  onwards  up 
one  of  the  moTrntain  passes  at  early 
dawn  to  attack  Dewangiri.  Six  of 
tke  eight  miles  of  climbing,  how- 
CTer,  had  not  been  accomplished 
when,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
officers  and  men,  news  was  brought 
that  this  formidable  stronghold, 
against  which  they  were  marching 
with  all  the  panoply  of  war,  had 
been  oocnpied  on  the  previous  day 
by  Bome  two  or  three  dozen  armed 
policemen  without  loss. 

No  trace  of  an  enemy  remained, 
80  the  Golnmn  encamped  on  the 
spiir,  and  day  followed  day  in  doll 
monotony.  Nothing  was  done  to 
protect  the  supply  of  water,  which 
was  stiU  brought  from  a  distant  hill, 
as  l^erotofore,  in  an  open  bamboo 
oondnit,  a  mile  and  a  half  long ; 
bat  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
cat  a.  pathway  to  ijie  plains,  which 
shoald  he  independent  of  the  river- 
beds, which  serye  as  passes.  Ma- 
terials were  slowly  collected  for 
bnilding  an  izitrenchment  on  the 
Ughest  spot  of  the  fi^ur,  and  the 
stoiie  hntfistworli:  of  the  court  in 
▼inch  stood  the  Eajah's  palace  was 
enlai^ed  and  given  a  bastioned 
&ce.  Thus  weeks  passed,  and  no 
enemy  was  seen  or  heard  of;  the 
General  went  down  to  the  plains, 
uid  everyone  else  grumbled  at  the 
thonght  of  being  left  in  such  a 
place  with  neither  employment  nor 
amoflemeait. 

Those,  too,  who  had  at  first  en- 
^^  their  prospect  of  active  service, 
oow  pitied  th«r  enforced  idk- 
0688— not,  perhaps,'without  a  slight 
tinge  of  gratification  at  seeiaa^that 
^  fiuuaed  loss  had  been  &.gain. 
In  hetf  the  interest  excited  by  the 
contest  with  a  people  of  wham  we 
blew  perhaps  less  than  of  any  of 
oor  hill  neighbours,  had  quite  fibded 
Mvay,.whfia  it  was  suddenly  fBumod 
ato  eiwtemcnt  .by  iho  foUwwing 


announcement  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  8th  February  :— 

Bewangiri  was  attacked  in  force  by  the 
enemy  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  has  since  been 
eracnated.    One  British  officer  killed. 

That  this  was  no  mere  rtenumr  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  instant 
recall  of  many  officers  absent  on 
leave ;  but  no  details  of  the  attack 
could  be  learned  for  some  time. 
Even  in  Calcutta  but  little  waa 
known  beyond  the  fact  of  our  hav- 
ing been  defeated.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that,  if  ihe  defeat  was  to 
be  wiped  out. during  the  present 
year,  it  must  be  done  right  speedily ; 
for  the  deadly  season  of  the  Dooars 
begins  in  April,  and  already  Feb- 
ruary was  well  advanced.  So  at 
ihe  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
India  '  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made.  OenenJ  Muloaster  was 
to  be  recalled,  and  Oeneral  Tombs 
to  come  in  hot  haste  from  Gwalior 
to  supersede  him.  Beinforoements 
were  to  be  pushed  up  at  once,  in- 
cluding the  55th  Foot,  some  Artil- 
lery, the  29 th  Pnnjabees,  and  31st 
Native  Infantry.  A  dozen  Engineer 
officers  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  difierent  colonms.  A  complete 
siege  park  was  to  be  formed;  the 
commissariat  depdts  to  be  stocked 
with  gpraun  bought. at. high  prices ; 
the  troops  to  be  supplied  witibt  blan- 
kets and  waterproc^s,  oonixacted 
&>T  at  exorbitant  rates.  No  cost 
was  to  be  spared;  in:£hort,  now 
that  the  horse  was  gone,>we  were 
to  make  a  merit  of  banging  i^ 
stablendoor. 

The  Ibrmationof  the  Eastern  Ben- 
gal Railway  has  substituted  .a  fonr- 
iKmr  land  journey  to  the  junotian 
of  the  Chmges  and  Brahmapooiaa. 
f<»r  the  old  seven-di^y  tr^  through 
the  Soonderbunds;.aI]d^eo  on  the 
23rd  of  February  the  Govenimeat 
steamer  Sir  WU^Mn  Peel  lay  along- 
side the  railway  wharf  At  Koosh- 
tee,  de^-laden,  tmd  vraiting  only 
forher  passeogens.  Otte  .after  jm- 
othar  thesd  tnmedtup,  the  prurafAl 
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baggage  of  each  consisting  appa- 
rently of  a  cork  bed  and  a  huge 
bottle  of  quinine,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  conftised 
camp  of  natives.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  widespread  doubt  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  dinner,  but  this  was 
happily  dispelled  by  the  discovery 
of  a  mess  established  in  one  comer 
of  a  railway  shed,  where  bamboo 
mats  served  for  a  table,  and  stools 
and  portable  beds  of  various  shapes 
for  chairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
tents  were  struck  and  stowed  away, 
and  the  regiments  embarked  on 
board  two  large  two-decked  barges, 
or  *  flats,'  which  the  steamer  was  to 
tow.  All  the  ofl&cers,  however,  were 
to  Hve  on  board  the  latter ;  for  since 
everyone  slept  on  deck,  it  mattered 
little  that  they  were  many  and  cabins 
were  few.  That  night  the  Greneral 
came  on  board ;  and  on  the  'follow- 
ing morning  the  Peel  slipped  her 
moorings  and  steamed  away  up  the 
river,  all  the  available  space  abafb 
the  funnel  being  crowded  with 
horses  and  ponies  of  all  sorts  and 
tempers,  each  railed  in  with  bam- 
boos, but  perfectly  able  and  willing 
to  kick  or  bite  upon  the  smallest 
provocation. 

Up— -up  the  dreary  river,  against 
the  strong  stream,  for  five  long  days, 
diversified  only  by  running  on  mud 
banks  and  crawling  off  them  again, 
— ^by  shooting  at  alligators  and  in- 
variably missing  them.  On  the 
fiftih  evening,  a  miserable  village 
came  into  sight  on  our  lefb  hand :  a 
wretched  collection  of  huts,  that  not 
even  the  setting  sun  could  make 
anything  but  squalid.  This  was 
Dhoobree;  and  the  31st,  who  were 
bound  for  the  lefb  column  of  the 
field  force,  disembarked  here,  and 
began  to  land  their  baggage  at  once. 
But  the  evil  star  of  the  regiment 
was  in  the  ascendant.  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  had 
expected  that  transport  would  be 
ready  for  them,  and  that  they  would 
have  a  road  on  which  to  move. 


The  road  turned  out  to  be  a  muddy 
track,  and  the  carriages  to  be  merely 
some  twenty  rickety  carts,  each  hold- 
ing about  as  much  as  a  good-sized 
English  wheelbarrow,  together  with 
a  hundred  impressed  coolies,  who 
were  one  and  all  determined  to  ran 
away  on  the  first  opportu^iily. 

The  noise  of  the  paddle-wheels 
awoke  everyone  again  at  early 
dawn,  and  we  were  going  eastward 
with  lighter  draught.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  scenery  began  to 
change ;  low  jungle-covered  hills 
lined  the  banks,  and  replaced  the 
flat  sands.  The  next  day  brought 
us  to  Goalpara,  an  unhealthy  Httle 
station  on  one  such  hill,  and  on  the 
following  day  we  reached  Gowhatty, 
and  said  goodbye  to  the  steamer. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard 
what  had  actually  taken  place  in 
front  to  cause  such  sudden  rein- 
forcements to  be  needed.  It  seemed 
— ^for  no  two  accounts  exactly  tal- 
lied— ^it  seemed  that  on  the  30th  of 
January  everyone  at  Dewangiri  was 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  usual,  after 
the  customary  whist,  the  customary 
yawns,  the  customary  longings  for 
something  to  do.  No  one  dreamed 
of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The 
pickets  were  placed  as  usual,  and, 
as  usual,  culpably  ill-placed,  without ' 
sentries  as  connecting  links.  All 
was  silent.  In  an  instant  the  silence 
was  changed  into  a  confused  din  of 
howls,  shots,  shrieks,  uproar.  .Tent- 
ropes  were  severed,  and  the  tents 
were  falling  on  their  occupants,  who 
awoke  only  to  be  cut  to  pieces  under 
the  canvas.  A  few  sappers  on  the 
right  front  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the 
onset,  and  three  out  of  four  native 
comdealers  present  in  the  camp 
were  the  first  victims.  The  men 
rushed  out  and  stood  to  arms,  lieu- 
tenant Urquhart,  of  the  Engineers, 
being  immediately  shot  down  m 
front  of  them,  and  after  a  little 
time  the  Bhootanees  were  driven 
back  a  few  paces,  and  desultory 
fighting  went  on  from  behind  trees. 

Here  the  stories  of  several  eye- 
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wikesses  differ ;  and  this  is  but  na- 
torai,  as  any  statement,  under  i^e 
circamstances,  mnstbemore  or  less 
fip  parte.  Moreover,  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  withheld  from  the  public 
all  official  documents  and  despatches 
ott  the  subject;  but  it  is  univer- 
sallj  admitted  that  whilst  the  very 
few  other  natiye  troops  bore  them- 
selves like  men,  the  43rd  Native 
Mmtry  behaved  badly,  both  in  the 
attack  and  during  the  subsequent 
fire  days.  Still  i^is  must  be  attri- 
buted as  much  .to  the  prevailing 
system  as  to  the  men  themselves, 
for  their  duties  for  years  had  con- 
sisted in  acting  in  scattered  detach- 
ments for  poKce  purposes,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  the  regiment  was 
assembled  for  the  campaign,  not 
only  did  the  men  not  know  their 
officers,  but  the  native  officers  knew 
nothing  of  their  companies,  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  were  ig- 
norantof  thevery  namesof  their  men. 

However  this  may  be,  after  three 
or  four  hours  the  Bhootanees  re- 
tired, leaving  the  garrison  to  bury 
its  dead  and  tend  its  wounded. 

For  three  days  all  was  quiet.  The 
officer  in  command  wrote  for  re- 
inforcements, and  received  for  an- 
swer that  Greneral  Mulcaster  con- 
sidered the  force  at  his  disposal 
^le  for  the  defence  of  Dewangiri; 
but  beyond  this  call  for  help,  no- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done.  For 
three  whole  days  there  was  peace, 
hat  the  fourth  morning's  dawn 
showed  that  the  water-conduit  had 
heen  destroyed,  and  a  Bhootanee 
stockade  biult  on  the  spur  during 
the  night. 

The  garrison  did  not  immediately 
vant  for  water,  however,  for  at  least 
four  days'  supply  could  be  drawn 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  whose 
orerflow  had  hitherto  trickled  down 
to  the  Deea  river,  which  was  brawl- 
in?  m  its  rocky  bed  hundreds-  of 
feet  below ;  and  this  point  settled, 
all  attention  was  turned  to  the 
iitockade.  The  12-pounder  howit- 
zers were  brought  into  play  upon  it, 


but  in  vain.  A  few  shots  showed  that 
the  light  shells  could  neither  pene- 
trate nor  destroy  the  enemy's  cover, 
but  no  farther  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  him  away — ^no  attempt  was 
made  to  assault  his  position. 

Let  us  hurry  over  the  end.  That 
night  more  stockades  were  built  yet 
nearer  to  the  Rajah's  palace,  and  it 
was  decided  to  reia*eat,  and  to  retreat 
by  night.  There  were  several  passes 
which  led  to  the  plains,  the  principal 
ones  being  known  as  those  of 
Groorpogaon,  Darunda,  Lebera,  and 
Soubai]3:hotta.  The  first  was  com- 
pletely shut  off  by  the  enemy's 
stockades,  the  second  partially  so, 
for  during  the  day  a  small  party  of 
men  from  the  plains  had  been  foiled 
in  their  endeavour  to  throw  some 
stores  into  the  besieged  camp.  The 
two  latter  passes  were  open.  Some 
of  the  43  rd  were  told  off  to  carry  the 
guns,  the  wounded,  and  the  stores, 
while  the  other  troops  were  ordered 
to  abandon  everything.  The  retreat 
began.  The  water-hearted  Assamese 
of  the  43rd  soonran  off,  a«id  deserted 
both  guns  and  wounded.  The  one 
Artillery  officer  was  left  alone  with 
seventeen  Eurasian  gunners,  and 
finding  himself  unable  with  these 
men  to  carry  off  his  howitzers,  he 
spiked  them  and  threw  them  down 
the  hill-side,  where  they  were  after- 
wards discovered  by  the  enemy,  who 
took  them  away  in  triumph  to  his 
capital.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  confusion  of  the  dis- 
organised retreat,  the  small  force  got 
entirely  separated,  and,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy's  bullets  and 
arrows,  small  parties  of  two,  of  ten, 
of  twenty,  crept  their  way  by  dif- 
ferent passes  to  the  plains,  and  so 
came  into  camp  by  driblets,  meetjng 
in  the  early  morning  a  body  of  men 
with  which  Greneral  Mulcaster  had 
too  late  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
inforce the  now  deserted  position. 

A  month  had  passed  since  then ; 
but  as  the  Bhootanees  were,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  a  rude  hill  people, 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  civiliised 
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mff&zse^vtlkB'eaaip  hadi  been  lumio^ 
l6«i»d,  axtd.itsoodipazits  had  been 
quietly  i^axtiBg  for  the- troops  now 
on  their  way  to  the  front* 

On  Mardi  6,  a  wing  of  .the .  29th 
N.I.  left  GowhAtty,  and  on  the  foU 
lowing  day  arrived .  at  Bnnguah,  25 
moles  off.  Here  they  met  a  party 
of  the  43rd,  Yfh.o  greatly  amased 
the  Sikhs  and  Pathans  by  saying 
thai  the  Bbootanees  were  magicians, 
wiuxn  no  one  could  fight  and  live. 
When  hit,  they  grew  in  size  with 
each  stroke,  and  became  giants ;  so 
they  bid  the  Sikhs  take  warning 
by  them,  and,  by  running  away 
without  striking,  prevent  their  ter- 
rible expansion. 

On  the  ptii  they  arrived  at 
Koomreekhatta,  and  Dewangiri 
was  first  seen  through  telescopes, 
high  up  on  the  range  of  hills  whose 
foot  was  some  eight  miles  from  the 
front  of  the  camp.  Along  their 
base,  at  the  mouth  of  every  pass,  a 
stockade  had  been  x^onstructed  as  a^ 
hold  for  the  <  foraging  parties  which 
had,  day  :by  day,  since  our  retreat, 
been  hanging  about  the  country, 
and  carryingoff  cattle  and  grain  into 
the  interior;  The  enemy  showed  on 
the  following  day  that  he  knew 
more  of  our  movements  than  we  of 
his,  ]yj  simultaneously  burning  these 
stockades  ami  retiring  to  his  second 
line  of  defence. 

The  next  few  days  were  occupied ' 
inbuildingtemporary  hospi6als,  huts, ' 
&€;,  and  laying  out  the  camp  on  a 
better  plan.  Gfceneral  Tombs  arrived, 
and  reinforcements  came  in  day  by 
day.  But  as  the  5  5th  fbot  could  not ' 
join  till  the  end  of  the  month,  no 
advance  could  be  made  till  then ; 
and  to.  keep  the  present  force  in 
health  in  the  fever-stricken  swaanp' 
in  which  it  was  encamped  was  the 
most  important  consideration.  So 
rum  was  ordered  to  be  served  out 
gratis  to  all  native  troops  who 
would  drink  it — not  few  in  number 
^-and  perhaps  the  liquor  had  some 
good  effect  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view;  .bat.  sodaUy,  its  result  was. 


to  make  the  men  moddled  and 
stupid.  In  addition'  to  the  nun,  a 
small  dose  of  quinine  w»s  daily 
served  out  as  a  prophylactic;  and 
it  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  long  rows 
of  men  squatting,  native  fashion,  on 
their  haunches,  while  a  compoonder 
walked  along  the  hme  and  dropped 
a  pill  inta  each  upturned  mouth. 

Of  all  the:  passes  leading  to  De- 
wangiri, that  by  Soubankhotta  was 
the  one,  caderU paribus^  most  favour- 
able to  the  advance  of  an  attacking^ 
force,  as  it  was  believed  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  position ;  so,  in 
the  utter  absence  of  detailed  infor. 
mation  as  to  the  preparations  made 
to  receive  us^  the  (xeneral  decided 
on  this  route,  and  on  the  1 2th  sent  ont 
an  engineer  to  build  a  bastioned  en- 
trenchment,  with  field  hospitals  and 
magazines,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass, 
the  working  parties  being  daily 
covered  by  a  strong  armed  company. 
The  cavalry  could  discover  no  trace 
of  an  enemy,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  Bhootanees  were  keeping 
themselves^to  their  hills;  so  recon- 
noissances  were  made  upihe  several 
passes,  in  which  stockades  were 
invariably  found  perched  upon  the 
hill-sides,  and  were  taken  with 
some  little  loss. 

But  in  the  Soubankhotta  Pass 
the  case  turned  out  differently. 
The  enemy  had  abandoned  three  or 
four  stockades  near  its  mouth,  and 
had  retired  to  a  position  about  four 
miles  up  the  pass,  whose  width 
varied  from  about  300  to  12  feet, 
and  which  was  bordered  by  high 
cliffs,  everywhere  precapitous,  and 
in  some  places  almost  perpendicular. 
Wherever  root-hold  existed,  irees  of 
all  kinds  clothed  the  hill-sides ;  and 
the  bubbling  river,  the  dark  green 
in  the  shade,  the  gold  on  the  sun- 
lit summit,  made  an  exquisite  pic- 
ture to  a  colour-loving  eye,  while 
the  whole  formed  a  detestable  com- 
bination to  the  glance  of  an  attack- 
ing soldier. 

The  position  of  the  stockade  was 
admiri^ly  chosen.     The  river  bed, 
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here  nazrowed  to  aJbout  25  feet, 
was  completely  choked:  up  for  a 
length  of  200.  or  300  feet  by  an- 
abattis  some  15  feet  bigb,  formed 
hj  cattiog  trees  oil  the  chfTs  on 
either  side,  and  letting,  them  roE 
down  and  interlace  themselves. 
The  only  road  was  a  nanrow  path- 
way on  which  but- one  man  conld 
advance  .  at  a .  time,  and  this  was 
enfiladed  by  an  outwork,  and  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  fire  of 
the  whole  place.  The  hill-sides 
were  covered  with  denfid  jungle; 
and  although  a  few  men  managed 
to  cHmb  up  cat  fashion,  it  was 
fonnd  abadLutely  impossible  to  turn,, 
or  indeed .  to  get  at  the  Bhootaiiees' 
position.  The  only  way,  then,  to 
assault  tbe  place  was  deliberately 
to  force  a.  path  through  the., 
abattis  under  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy;  ami  the.  loss,  in  this  case 
was  so  certain  to  be  great,  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  not  to  make 
the  atteioipt.  The.  correctness  of 
tins  judgment  was  proved  after 
Dewangiri  was  taken,  by  the  fact 
of  a  man  spending  40  minutes  in 
getting  through  the  abattis,  work- 
ing as  hard  as  he  could,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  stockade  was 
In  our  possession. 

The  TnsMTi  walls  of  the  different 
stockades  varied  little  in  structure^ 
Thej  generally  consisted  of  a  double 
fraxning  of  logs  from  4  to  9. inches 
diameter,  and  from  12  to  15  feet 
high.  These  were  fixed  in  the 
ground  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  filled 
with  earth  or  stones.  A  low  ban- 
qoette  generally  lined  the  interior, 
and  above  this  were  two.  rows  of 
loofkholeB,  the-  one  for  kneeling,  the 
other  for  standing  marksmen ;  while 
above  these  again  ran  a  narrow 
platform,  from  which  aim  could  be 
taken  over  the  crest  of  the  work. 
The  Bhootanee  weapons  are  many 
and  various,  and  are  probably  very 
similar  to  those. of  the  Briton  of  a 
thousand  y^rs  ago,  with  the  sole 
exceptioa.of  the  matchlock.     This 


they,  make  of  varyic^  bore,  and 
chttt'ge  half-way  up  the  barrel  with . 
five  or  six  bullets,  which  they  cast 
very  well  in  small  moulds.. of  soapwt 
stone.  As  archers,  they>are  excel- 
lent marksmen,  firing,  two  light 
cane  arrows  at  a  time  from  a  bow 
of  bamboo,  which  they  often  hold 
with  their  feet ;  but  far  more  un- 
comfortable missiles  to  the  eara 
than  either  bullet  or  arrow  are  the 
large  stones  which  they  sliog  in 
great  numbers  whenever  attacked. 
More  than  one  man  who  had  a 
lingering  doubt  as  to  how  David 
killed  Goliath  was  enlightened  by 
the  whir  of  a.. smooth  stone  out  of 
the  brook,  shing  with. a  force  and. 
accuracy  of  aim  that  constant  prac- 
tice from  childhood  alone  could 
give. 

In  consequence  of  the  strength 
of  the  defences  of  Soubankhotta,  the 
General,  now  resolved  upon  making 
his  real  advance  by  the  Darunda 
Pass,  while  the  works  at  the  former 
place  were  still  continued  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  strengthen  this  point 
at  the  expense  of  the  real  point  of 
attack;  but  during  these,  few  days 
of  busy  inactivity  it  was  as  much 
as  the  commissariat  could  do  to 
keep  the  camp  from  starving.  The 
only  means  of  bringing  stores  from: 
Gx>whatty  was  by  elephants,  and  at 
first  there  were  so  few  of  these  that 
each  day's  flour  and  rice  had  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  train  of  elephants 
working  double  marches.  The 
country  having  been  devastated  by 
the  enemy,  not  a  grain  could  be 
drawn  from  it,  and  officers  and  men 
had  to  rough  it  as  best  they  could. 
One  day,  indeed,  Soubankhotta  saw 
a  group  of  five  officers  standing 
wifli  hungry  eyes  round  the  one 
wretched  half-starved  duck  that 
was  to  serve  for  dinner,  and  draw- 
ing lots  for  its  legs  and  wings ;  but 
the  anticipated  fast  was  turned  into 
a  true  feast  by  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  and  a 
bag  of  small  onions  from  some  kind 
friend  who  undeistood  the  meaning 
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of  practical  charity.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  another  officer  joined 
the  party  with  half  a  dozen  pet 
white  hens  among  his  baggage. 
Of  coarse  these  were  claimed  for 
the  cooking-pot,  but  the  owner  indig- 
nantly said  that  these  were  laying 
hens,  and  quoted  the  fable  of  the 
goose.  After  such  a  firm  protest, 
one  could  hardly  kill  the  fowls  by- 
accident  ;  but  an  ingenious  man, 
who  would  have  made  an  admirable, 
thief  if  properly  trained,  devised  a 
better  scheme  for  improving  his 
breakfast.  Catching  one  of  the 
hens,  he  placed  it  under  a  basket  in 
his  tent  as  a  decoy,  while  alongside 
of  it  he  made  a  comfortable  nest 
out  of  an  old  Bhootanee  helmet  and 
some  hay — such  a  snug  place  that 
no  hen  with  a  heart  could  refuse  to 
lay  there.  Groing  away,  he  watched 
the  result.  *  Cluck,*  went  the  de- 
coy. *  Cluck,'  answered  her  sister 
outside.  Curiosity  prevailed  over 
fear,  and  she  went  in,  laid  her  egg, 
and  clucked  herself  away  again, 
whilst  the  happy  owner  of  the  tent 
rushed  triumphantly  at  his  prize. 

Sport  there  was  in  abundance  for 
those  who  could  go  out,  and  cared 
to  risk  fever  by  unnecessary  expo- 
sure. One  night  a  shot  was  heard 
at  an  outlying  picket,  and  in  an 
instant  the  camp  was  under  arms, 
in  expectation  of  an  attack.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  enemy 
was  four-footed.  The  sentry  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  charged  by 
a  tiger,  and  had  fired  at  it  in  self- 
defence;  but  no  tiger  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  story  seemed  so  im- 
probable that  the  man  was  utterly 
disbelieved.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing a  tiger's  tracks  were  clearly 
4seen,  and  on  being  followed  up,  the 
man-eater  himself  was  found  about 
half  a  mile  off,  with  a  broken  fore- 
arm, and,  after  considerable  trouble 
and  some  danger,  was  killed.  Bears 
were  as  plentiful  as  jackals,  and 
buffalo  and  rhinoceros  might  be  seen 
for  the  looking.  Two  of  the  latter 
gentry  used  to  walk  about  Koom- 


reekhatta  camp  with  calm  ugli- 
ness, until  frightened  away  by  the 
discordant  din  of  an  embryo  regi- 
mental band. 

At  Koomreekhatia  preparations 
went  on  busily  for  the  advance. 
The  commissariat  were  slinging 
large  hollow  joints  of  bamboo  on 
the  backs  of  restive  ponies,  who 
were  to  be  the  water-carriers.  The 
engineers  were  trying  to  make  ele- 
phants look  like  giant  jMrcupines, 
by  contriving  d^erent  plans  of 
packing  shovels  and  pickaxes  on 
their  patient  sides.  Every  beast 
that  was  fit  for  work  was  required 
for  the  conveyance  of  public  stores, 
and  no  carriage  could  be  spared  for 
private  baggage,  so  that  everyone 
was  to  carry  what  he  wanted  on  his 
own  back.  The  prospects  of  tem- 
porary starvation  were  therefore 
considerable  to  most  people :  but  it 
was  indignantly  rumoured  that  one 
curious  person,  peering  about  in 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  En- 
gineer Park,  saw  a  box  marked 
prominently — 

*  Spike  Nails, 
No.  27,' 

the  contents  of  which  looked  remark- 
ably like  bottles  ;  and  also  a  sand- 
bag whose  open  mouth  showed  a  tin 
labelled  'Oxford  Sausages.'  But 
perhaps  these  were  necessary  en- 
gineer stores. 

On  the  night  of  the  3 1  st  of  March, 
few  men  had  any  sleep.  The  moun- 
tain-train guns  and  mortars,  the 
reserve  small-arm  ammunition,  the 
engineer  stores,  had  all  to  be  packed 
on  their  proper  elephants,  some  of 
which,  of  course,  had  run  away  and 
had  to  be  hunted  up  by  refiractory 
mahouts,  whom  it  took  some  hours 
to  coerce  into  obedience.  At  2 
A.M.,  however,  the  advanced  guard, 
some  800  strong,  started  for  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Richardson,  C.B.  The 
mouth  of  the  Darunda  Pass  was 
reached  about  dawn,  and  the  column 
was  re-formed  for  the  advance. 
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The  first  two  miles  of  the  ravine 
were  comparatively  open.  True, 
the  cliffs  on  either  hand  were  lofty 
and  almost  nnscalable,  but  the 
boulder  bed  itself  was  not  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  in  width.  Afber 
this,  the  pass  narrowed  to  about 
fifty  feet,  the  river  Darunda,  at  that 
time  of  the  year  knee-deep  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  wandering  about 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  obliging 
everyone  to  cross  and  re-cross  it 
constantly.  About  three  and  a-half 
miles  had  been  traversed  without 
resistance,  when  the  leading  files,  as 
they  turned  a  cornei*,  were  greeted 
with  half  a  dozen  shots,  and  a  couple 
of  stockades  appeared  close  at 
hand,  enfilading  the  pass  from  a 
height  of  about  fifty  feet.  The 
ravine,  as  usual,  was  choked  up  with 
abattis,  and  the  whole  ground,  even 
under  water,  was  studded  with  short 
sharp-pointed  pieces  of  bamboo 
liardened  in  fire,  which  were  capable 
of  giving  a  very  ugly  wound  to  the 
feet  when  bare  or  protected  only 
1)}'  thin  leather. 

The  sappers  cleared  away  some 
of  the  abattis  with  their  axes,  and 
the  mountain-train  gunners  brought 
up  their  elephants  and  got  the 
howitzers  into  action.  It  was  soon 
evident,  however,  that  the  enemy 
did  not  mean  to  make  a  stand  here, 
for  his  fire  ceased  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  few  shells ;  and  the  storm- 
ing party  found  that*  they  might 
have  saved  their  breath  and  not 
'  rushed  '  the  place,  for  it  was 
utterly  deserted.  Leaving  here  a 
hundred  men  as  a  guard,  and  also 
a  &tigue-party  to  clear  away  the 
abattis  for  those  who  were  to  follow, 
th^  rest  of  the  column  went  on  for 
nearly  three  miles  more,  when  the 
halt  was  sounded,  as  intelligence  had 
been  received  of  the  existence  of  a 
strong  stockade  in  front.  Haver- 
sacks were  opened,  and  each  man 
made  as  hearty  a  dinner  as  he  could. 
Rumour  for  once  showed  herself  to 
be  true  ;  and  the  spike  nails  turned 
out  to  be  beer,  some  of  which  had 
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been  lost  in  the  carriage,  to  the 
marked  disappointment  of  the 
scientific  and  provident  owners, 
who  immediately  prevented  any 
further  breakage  by  drinking  the 
remainder. 

After  half  an  hour's  rest,  part  of 
the  column  set  to  work  to  climb  up 
the  face  of  the  hill  on  its  left  by 
means  of  projecting  roots  and 
branches,  and  at  length  reached  the 
top  sorely  out  of  breath.  Turning  to 
the  right  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  it 
completely  commanded  the  position 
of  the  next  stockade,  which  was 
found  in  flames,  probably  on  account 
of  its  not  having  been  completed. 
Behind  it,  the  path  lay  up  the  back- 
bone of  another  long  and  very  steep 
hill;  and  a  reconnoitring  party  push- 
ing up  this,  suddenly  emerged  from 
dense  jungle  into  open  ground,  in  full 
view  of  Dewangiri,  which  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  evening  sky. 

Whilst  sand-bags  and  tools  were 
being  brought  up  to  intrench  the 
camp  for  the  night,  all  glasses  were 
turned  to  survey  the  place.  First, 
straight  in  front,  stood  a,  large 
square  stockade,  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  range,  and  up  to  its 
site  ran  a  long  steep  spur.  There 
was  evidently  ground  between  us 
and  it  into  which  its  fire  could  not 
plunge ;  for  advanced  stone  breast- 
works had  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  our  right  front,  and  more 
retired,  we  could  see  a  stone  build- 
ing enclosed  by  stockade  work,  and 
also  a  smaller  stockade.  On  our 
left  hand,  the  ground  sloped  dovm 
from  the  first-named  height  for 
about  three  hundred  yards  towards 
some  magnificent  trees  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  them  was  another 
stockade.  Behind  this,  could  we 
but  see  it,  lay  the  E^jah's  palace, 
on  the  further  slope  of  the  hill ;  but 
yet  more  to  the  left  the  ground  rose 
again,  crowned  by  two  other  log 
forts,  one  of  which  encircled  a 
small  stone  temple.  In  fact,  the 
hill  bristled  with  stockades  ;  and 
the  Bhootanees  had  evidently  taken 
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great  pa»ms  in  fortifying  the  place. 
They  seemed  tolerably  confident, 
too  ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  onr 
picket  posted  than  a  great  number 
of  them  collected  along  the  whole 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  set  up  a  series 
of  discordant  howls  and  defiant 
shouts. 

Five  minutes  decided  the  plan  of 
attack  for  next  day,  and  Gen.  Tombs 
began  his  arrangements.  Captain 
Macdonell  to  command  a  party  of 
the  29th  and  the  armed  police,  and, 
by  making  a  long  detour,  turn  the 
enemy's  left.  The  howitzers  and 
mortars  to  shell  the  great  stockade 
and  its  flankers.  Part  of  the  55th 
(including  the  best  shooting  com- 
pany in  India),  the  12th  Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie  Regiment,  and  the  29  th 
Punjabees,  to  skirmish  and  keep 
down  the  musketry  fire  of  the 
place.  A  party  of  the  two  latter 
regiments  to  storm  the  great  stock- 
ade upon  Captain  Macdonell's  party 
appearing  on  the  hill.  The  sappers 
to  be  everywhere,  'making  them- 
selves generally  useful :  and  finally, 
the  rest  of  the  force  to  hold  itself 
in  reserve  between  the  sand-bag 
battery  and  the  stockades. 

About  7  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  the  head  of  the  main 
body,  under  Colonel  Hume,  made 
its  appearance — ^another  battery  of 
mountain  artillery,  the  43rd,  44th, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  55  th 
Poot,  12th,  and  29th,  stretching 
into  a  long  column  in  the  narrow 
pass.  Immediately  the  whole  force 
moved  to  the  front.  The  sappers 
cleared  the  ground,  and  the  guns 
were  brought  into  action,  while  the 
skirmishers  sprcEwi  out  like  a  fan. 
Half  a  dozen  shots  bade  the  enemy 
get  into  his  forts ;  which  he  did  in 
haste,  and  began  to  blaze  away 
with  large  bullets  and  small,  while 
his  loopholes  did  not  afford  much 
aim  to  our  marksmen.  The  55th 
skirmished  beautifriUy,  each  man 
taking  cool  and  deliberate  aim,  and 
the  loopholes  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  scored  about  like  the 


centre  of  a  Wimbledon  target. 
They  certainly  got  on  better  than 
the  guns.  *  This  won't  do—take 
your  guns  more  to  the  front.' 
More  to  the  front  they  went,  but 
Scinch  mortars  and  light  metal 
1 2 -pounder  howitzers  are  uncertain 
things  at  the  best  of  times,  and  the 
shells  burst  wildly,  or  did  not  burst 
at  aU. 

As  the  floating  corks  of  a  mack- 
erel net,  spread  widely  out  in  a 
half-circle,  converge  more  and  more 
as  they  are  hauled  to  the  landing- 
place  on  shore,  so  the  skirmishers 
gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  doomed  stockade.  As  had 
been  thought,  the  spur  was  suffi- 
ciently steep  to  afford  cover  for  the 
formation  of  a  storming  party,  and 
some  of  the  1 2th  and  29th  got  to- 
gether under  an  abandoned  stone 
breastwork  a  short  distance  from 
the  place.  Suddenly — ^rather  sooner 
than  it  was  expected — ^the  flanking 
party  was  seen  on  our  right.  '  Now 
then — go  along ;'  and  the  answer 
was  one  glorious  Sikh  yell,  and  a 
rush,  a  dash,  a  race.  Counter 
shouts,  volleys  of  musketry,  arrows 
and  stones  in  whistling  clouds,  an- 
swered the  cheer,  but  could  not 
check  the  storm.  Lieutenants 
Beddy  and  Chatterton,  both  blood- 
stained from  stone  hits,  led  the 
29th  round  the  work,  searching  for 
a  gate.  But  gate  there  was  none ; 
the  Bhootanees  had  blocked  up  the 
opening  with  loose  stones.  There 
was  no  time  to  send  for  ladders 
then,  nor  were  ladders  wanted ;  for 
before  they  were  thought  of,  Captain 
Trevor,  the  commanding  engineer, 
climbed  up  the  comer  of  the  stock- 
ade hand  over  hand,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Lieutenant  Dundas  and 
some  others,  and  in  spite  of  sword, 
and  stone,  and  spear,  they  cleared 
a  space  with  their  revolvers,  while 
others  had  time  to  join  them  and 
make  our  hold  certain. 

In  a  few  minutes  Dewangiri  was 
ours,  and  the  Penlow  of  Tongsoo, 
who  commanded  in  person,  well 
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knew  it.  He  had  taken  good  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  great  stockade, 
and  had  left  his  Heutenant,  the 
DyAgnr  Penlow,  with  his  men,  to 
defend  it  and  die.  So  when  he  saw 
that  the  key  of  the  position  was  in 
oar  hands,  he  set  the  example  of 
retreat,  and  from  every  stockade 
the  enemy  dived  down  the  hill-side 
into  the  jnngle,  where  he  could 
neither  be  seen  nor  followed  up. 
His  numbers  could  only  be  guessed. 
According  to  our  prisoners'  acct^unt, 
the  number  of  lighting  men  was 
between  6,000  and  7,000,  of  whom 
2,000  had  been  held  in  reserve  by 
the  Tongsoo  Penlow,  near  the 
Hajah's  house,  to  take  our  force  in 
fiank  in  case  of  any  hesitation  oc- 
during  in  the  advance  of  our 
assaulting  party;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  «ay  whether  these  numbers  are 
accurate  or  not.  At  all  events,  the 
fihootanees  lefb  upwards  of  200  dead 
on  the  field,  ancl  probably  as  many 
more  died  of  their  wounds  in  the 
jungle  on  the  hill-side,  which  ra- 
pidly became  an  unapproachable 
open  grave. 


Three  days  afterwards  the  hill 
knew  itself  no  more.  Its  celebrated 
trees  were  destroyed,  its  many 
temples  pulled  down,  its  Rajah's 
palace  blown  up,  and  its  stockades 
burned.  Dewangiri  was  ours ;  the 
work  and  excitement  was  at  an 
end ;  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  a 
fight  for  life  in  a  deadly  country 
was  all  that  the  field  force  had  to 
look  forward  to  for  the  ensuing 
months  of  heat  and  stoam.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  everything  had 
been  successful,  the  casualti^  few. 
What  were  a  hundred  and  odd  men 
killed  and  wounded  to  the  hun^ 
dreds  that  were  to  die  of  cholera, 
of  fever,  of  sun,  in  the  pestiferous 
marshes  of  the  Dooars — to  the 
other  hundreds  who  were  to  live 
only  to  crawl  to  their  homes,  and 
drag  out  a  wretohed  year  or  two  of 
painful  existence,  in  constant  sick- 
ness ?  And  as  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season,  the  havoc  of 
disease  and  death  has  exceeded  even 
the  most  melancholy  forebodings, 
the  sorrowful  story  had  better  be 
left  untold. 
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F  the  many  thousands  who  with . 
true  moutonni^re  pertinacity 
follow  the  herd  of  tourists  Rhine- 
wards,  how  few  turn  aside  to  ex- 
plore the  Eifel  country.  Indeed  we 
may  even  venture  to  assert  that  the 
very  existence  of  this  most  interest- 
injf  district  is  terra  incogmta  to  the 
majority  of  our  countrymen.  This 
}**  not  however  altogether  surpris- 
ing, for  the  iron  horse  has  not  pene- 
trated it,  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that 
it  ever  will.  And  yet  the  Eifel  is 
vfTy  accessible  to  those  willing  to 
nndergo  a  little  roughing.  Open  a 
map  of  Germany — cast  your  eye  at 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  between 
Coblentz  and  Bonn,  and  at  that  of 
tbe  Moselle  between  the  former  town 
and  Treves : — draw  a  line  between 


Treves  and  Bonn,  and  the  triangular 
space  included  is  the  Eifel  country. 
In  remote  time,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  areawas  the  seat  of  fierce  volcanio 
agency.  So  fierce  and  terrific,  that 
the  earth- throes  have  seared  and  fis- 
sured the  land,  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  tossed  wildly  about  like  billows 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  motion. 
Craters,  mighty  lava  streams,  va«t 
beds  of  scoriaB,  and  gigantic  basaltic 
pillars  are  common,  and  so  fresh 
are  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action, 
that  you  imagine  the  fires  have 
been  but  recently  quenched  which 
roared  through  the  now  yawning 
voids.  Other  districts  in  Europe 
may  have  been  visited  by  more  ex- 
tensive volcanoes,  but  none  have 
suffered   more  generally  from  the 
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fabuloTis  eartli-slmking  sovereign 
EnnosigCBus  thaii  the  Eifel.  Indeed 
this  district,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  must  once  have  resembled 
those  regions  in  Central  and  South 
America  where  the  great  chain  of 
volcanic  cones  is  situated,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  no  more  think 
of  counting  earthquakes  or  volcanic 
eruptions,  than  we  do  of  noting 
showers  of  rain. 

The  eruptions  in  the  Eifel,  with 
few  exceptions,  broke  through  the 
slate  formation  of  the  Ardennes,  and 
through  masses  of  Hrnqstone  strata 
overlying  the  slate,  producing  in 
many  localities  crater  lakes,  locally 
knoTvn  as  Maars.  Thus  there  are 
few  districts  near  England  where 
the  effects  of  the  mysterious  phe- 
nomena accompanying  volcanic 
agency  can  be  better  studied  than 
in  the  Eifel. 

You  may  enter  the  district  from 
the  Rhine  at  Bonn,  from  Spa,  or  from 
the  MoseUe.  With  no  impediment 
beyond  my  knapsack,  sketching 
book,  and  fishing  rod,  I  proceeded  by 
the  Luxemburg  Railway  to  Treves, 
took  the  steamer  down  the  Moselle 
to  Bemcastel,  and  crossing  the 
river,  walked  up  the  valley  of  the 
Lieser  to  Wittlich.  A  charming 
walk,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
shadow  of  rich  walnut-trees,  beneath 
which,  near  the  villages,  children 
were  hunting  for  fallen  nuts.  Was 
it  not  Coleridge  who  said,  how  in- 
imitably graceful  children  are  before 
they  learn  to  dance  ? — and  I  have 
often  thought  when  contemplat- 
ing the  free  motions  of  peasant 
children,  when  engaged  in  pastime, 
that  they  alone  display  that  natural 
liberty  of  action  which  dancing- 
masters  in  vain  try  to  teach. 

At  Wittlich,  you  are  fairly  iu  the 
Eifel.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a 
broiHng  day  in  August  that  I 
arrived  at  the  '  Post,'  in  that  small 
town,  kept  by  Carl  Doeler,  who 
to  his  business  as  landlord  super- 
adds that  of  Postmaster  and  Burge- 
meister.    Unprepossessing  probably 


to  the  carriage-borne  traveller,  who 
would  inmiediately  contrast  it  with 
the  luxurious  hotels  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  to  me  it  appeared  radiant 
with  many  comforts  which  were 
happily  realised.  A  madchen  re- 
sponded liberally  to  my  request  for 
hot  water,  and  having  performed 
most  refreshing  ablutions,  I  went 
in  quest  of  the  Burgemeister.  You 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  mine 
hosts  in  the  Eifel  are  generally  no 
ordinary  innkeepers,  condescending 
rather  to  keep  an  inn  than  looking 
to  the  inns  to  keep  them.  In  many 
cases,  well-to-do  farmers,  frequently 
postmasters,  and  always  consider- 
ing themselves  on  an  equaHty  with 
the  traveller,  who  is  treated  more  as 
a  friend  dropping  in  to  share  the 
family  meal,  than  as  a  customer. 
Unhappily  for  those  not  skilled  in 
German  and  Grerman  patois,  said 
hosts  are  profoundly  ignorant  of 
any  language  but  their  own  very 
uncouth  jargon.  For  French  they 
have  the  same  contempt  as  they 
profess  to  have  for  Frenchmen,  and 
thus  this  language  will  be  next  to 
useless  to  you  iu  the  Eifel. 

Burgemeister  Doeler  is  a  jovial 
landlord,  and  though  my  German 
and  his  were  very  much  like  those 
curious  lines  known  to  mathema- 
.ticians  as  the  asymptotes,  which 
continually  approximate  but  never 
meet,  yet  I  contrived  to  make  him 
understand  my  wants  and  wishes. 
The  result  was  an  excellent  supper, 
the  piece  de  resistance  being  roasted 
'  wild  schwein,'  and  that  I  might 
not  be  sceptical  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  animal,  I  was  conducted  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  the  boar  that  fur- 
nished my  dish.  It  was  a  portly 
animal,  not  too  fat,  but,  as  EHa  says 
in  his  delightful  Essay  on  Roast 
Pig,  possessing  a  tender  blossoniing 
of  fat  which  blended  and  ran  into 
the  lean,  forming  one  ambrosian  re- 
sult. And  had  Elia  feasted  on 
tender  boar,  he  would,  I  think,  have 
promoted  it  vice  sucking  pig, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  the  true 
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jymiceps  ohsoniorwm.  Truly  tlie 
strong  man  may  fatten  on  him.*  I 
may  state  that  the  Eifel  abounds  in 
wild  boars.  So  numerous  indeed 
arc  they,  that  the  peasants  are  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  thinned, 
for  they  are  very  destructive  to 
their  crops.  In  almost  all  villages 
you  wiQ  find  a  peasant  Jager  who 
^vill  act  as  guide  to  the  haunts  of 
the  boars  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  You  must  be  provided, 
however,  with  stout  garments, 
leather  is  the  best  material,  other- 
wise, however  well  clad  you  may 
enter  the  woods,  the  probability  is 
that  you  will  emerge  from  them  in 
tatters. 

For  the  boars  lie  generally  in  the 
strongest  holds  of  thorns  and  thick 
bushes,  from  which  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  dislodge  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  old 
superstition  respecting  the  burning 
power  of  a  boar's  tusks  when  the 
animal  is  furious,  is  believed  in  some 
parts  of  the  Eifel.  Formerly  this 
belief  was  very  general.  A  curious 
old  work  on  boar-hunting,  after 
setting  forth  how  you  are  to  hunt 
and  kill  the  animal,  declares  that 
should  the  boar  die  enraged  his 
tusks  will  bum  flesh  like  hot  iron : 
*  nay  huntsmen  have  even  tried  the 
heat  of  these  weapons  by  laying  hairs 
on  them  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and 
the  hairs  have  shrivelled  up  as  if 
they  had  been  thrown  on  a  fire  ! ' 

Over  a  bottle  of  excellent  Moselle 
which  I  drank  with  the  assistance 
of  mine  host,  I  learned  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  very  unpopular 
in  the  Eifel,  nor  is  this  surprising, 
when  thronghout  the  district  all  the 
civil  appointments  under  Govern- 
ment are  bestowed  on  military 
officers  already  enjoying  pensions, 
and  who,  from  great  age,  are  fre- 


quently unable  to'  fulfil  their  duties. 
Emigration  is  very  general  through- 
out the  Eifel ;  and  many  peasants 
have  poured  out  their  life-blood  in 
the  late  sanguinary  wars  in  North 
Am.erica. 

A  good  night's  rest,  not  however 
accomplished  without  considerable 
difficulty, — for  the  box  beds  in  the 
Eifel  are  singularly  short — rested 
me,  and  after  an  early  breakfast  I 
set  out  for  Manderscheid,  sixteen 
miles  from  Wittlich. 

The  road,  unfortunately  for  the 
pedestrian,  soon  parts  company  from 
the  river,  for,  as  all  pedestrian 
tourists  know,  a  river,  particularly 
when  making  sweet  music  as  it 
flows,  is  charming  companionship. 
Being,  however,  able  to  play  with 
my  time,  I  determined  ou  following 
the  stream  for  some  distance  in 
order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  land- 
lord's statement  to  the  effect  that 
trout  tenant  the  waters.  Accord- 
ingly, I  put  up  my  rod  at  a  very 
promising  run,  and  selecting  a  likely 
cast  of  flies,  tried  my  luck.  But 
how  seldom  are  sporting  expecta- 
tions realised,  at  least  when  you  are 
shooting  or  fishing  where  land  and 
water  are  not  preserved.  The  river 
certainly  had  a  very  trouty  appear- 
ance ;  but  instead  of  trout  it  teemed 
with  dace,  which,  at  every  cast,  rose 
at  my  flies  with  an  eagerness  that 
made  it  apparent  they  were  on  short 
allowance ;  and  this  must  have  been 
the  case,  for  they  were  in  countless 
multitudes  far  outnumbering  the 
ephemeras  above  thenj.  Now,  dace 
fishing  to  the  Cockney  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  agreeable  amusement ;  more 
than  one  work  on  angling  that  I 
possess  dwells  lovingly  on  it ;  but  I 
never  could  discover  any  enjoyment 
in  the  sport,  so  having  tried  various 
flies  and  not  seen  a  single  trout,  I 


*  The  classical  scholar  will  remember  how  exalted  a  place  the  wild  boar  held  in  the 
wtimation.of  that  nation  of  gastronomes,  the  ancient  Komans.  But  they  only  honoured 
the  young  boar  by  dressing  and  serving  him  whole.  In  this  condition  the  dish,  which 
was  headed  by  the  sound  of  flutes,  was  called  Animal  propter  convivia  natum,  and 
PorcuH  Trajanns,  when  stuffed  with  delicacies. 
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gave  up  the  attempt  and  went  on 
my  way. 

We  are  journeying  north,  ascend- 
ing  continually,  the  country  becom- 
ing wilder  as  we  get  deeper  into  the 
Eifel.  No  vines  now;  we  are  too 
high  for  these ;  and  in  place  of 
walnut-trees,  we  walk  beneath  beech 
and  firs.  En  route,  I  came  upon 
droves  of  swine  under  the  care  of 
youths  who,  provided  with  a  horn 
and  a  whip,kept  their  porcine  flocks 
in  order.  But  indeed  they  seemed 
to  have  no  desire  to  wander,  the 
majority  lying  entombed  in  muddy 
places,  their  snouts  alone  projecting 
from  the  mud.  They  were  all 
miserably  thin,  differing  greatly  in 
this  respect  from  their  fine  breth- 
ren of  the  forests,  which,  during 
autumn,  are  invariably  in  good  con- 
dition. Deep  defiles  now  divided 
ihe  plateaux,  from  which  rose  many 
cone-shaped  elevations,  all  volcano- 
bom.  The  villages,  few  in  number, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
squalidness  and  dirt,  which  cer- 
tainly, at  least  according  to  our 
ideas,  is  not  in  the  right  place.  For 
in  close  vicinity  to  every  door  were 
large  heaps  of  very  offensive  manure. 
The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  may 
indeed  be  gauged  by  the  size  of 
these  repulsive  and  foul-smelling 
masses  of  corruption, — incense,  how- 
ever, we  must  presume,  to  the 
owners,  who  see  in  these  manure 
heaps  heavy  com  crops  and  profit- 
able returns. 

When  the  villages  are  situated  in 
hollows — ^some  occupy  the  bowels  of 
Craters — I  observed  incipient  goitres, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  disease 
was  highly  developed ;  whereas  in 
the  uplai^d  villages  no  peasants 
seemed  affected  by  it.  The  houses 
in  all  the  Eifel  villages  are  generally 
built  of  mud  in  a  very  primitive 
fashion,  but  in  almost  all  cases  the 
doors  are  covered  with  carvings, 
often  of  a  very  elaborate  nature. 

•  *  I  like,'  said  Coleridge,  on  one 
of  his  rambles,  '  occasional  desert 
views,    for    such    scenes    are    the 


punctuation  of  a  tour.'  The  Eifel 
has  many  such  punctuations ;  but, 
as  Sterne  says,  where  would  be  the 
valleys,  where  Nature  spreads  so 
many  tables  of  entertainment,  if 
mountains  did  not  exist  ?  Variety 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
Eifel,  and  though  the  plateaux  are 
barren  enough,  the  defiles  and 
valleys  are  of  exquisite  sylvan 
beauty. 

At  length  Manderscheid  appeared, 
peeping  over  the  crest  of  the  steep, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  came  to  rest 
in  the  *  Post,'  not  in  an  easy  chair, 
but  after  a  long  walk  on  a  hot  day, 
wood  chairs  are  very  comfortable. 
The  host,  though  no  Burgemeister,  is 
master  of  other  possessions  besides 
his  inn,  and  to  showhis  independence 
sat  beside  me  smoking  a  long  pipe, 
which  I  greatly  wished  had  con- 
tained better  tobacco  than  that  with 
which  it  was  charged.  My  request 
for  refreshment;  was  presently  met 
by  a  table  d'h6te  supper  being  served 
by  the  landlord  and  his  daughter, 
the  partakers  being  the  clerk  in  the 
post-office,  the  landlord,  and  myself, 
—an  abundant  meal,  consisting  of 
trout,  pike,  veal,  wild  boar,  and  de- 
licious potatoes.  With  trout  and 
boar  who  could  repine  ?  Both  were 
excellent;  and  so  was  a  bottle  of 
Moselle,  costing,  as  my  note-book 
informs  me,  only  tenpence.  More 
smoking  of  more  bad  tobacco  drove 
me  to  my  room  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over,  where  I  passed  quickly 
into  dreamland,  beneath  the  effigies 
of  numerous  saints  which  were  sus- 
pended above  my  head. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  had  not 
partaken  of  the  trout  at  supper 
without  making  special  inquiries 
respecting  i^em.  The  information 
I  received  led  me  to  rise  early  in 
order  to  fish  the  stream  flowing 
through  the  glen.  On  my  way  to 
it,  by  a  path  through  the  woods, 
I  came  upon  an  enormous  tawny 
owl,  which  stared  at  me  out  of 
its  great  yellow  eyes  w  ith  as  much 
surprise  as  I  felt.    The  bird,  indeed. 
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seemed  as  if  it  had  spent  a  dissipated 
night,  and  was  so  sluggish  and  in- 
active that  it  allowed  me  almost  to 
touch  it  before  it  spread  its  great 
wings  and  flew  into  the  woods. 

Lovely,  most  lovely,  is  the  valley, 
or  rather  defile,  crovnied  by  Mander- 
scheid  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
ruined  castles  on  the  other.  Lichen- 
clad  rocks,  yerdant  slopes  3nd  hang- 
ing woods,  are  here  in  happy  com- 
bination, and  so  beautifdl  was  the 
scenery  that  I  could  not  resist 
making  a  couple  of  sketches  before 
putting  up  my  rod.  My  artistic 
zeal  was  fatal  to  my  success,  or 
rather  caused  the  latter  to  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  I  had  caught  a 
brace  of  very  dainty  trout  in  a  pool 
beneath  the  castle,  and  expected  to 
capture  a  dish,  when  an  army  of 
villagers  came  rushing  down  the 
Hteep,  bearing  poles  and  baskets, 
ropes  and  nets.  Their  purpose  was 
soon  apparent.  They  had  come  to 
net  the  river,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  had  hauled  out  as  many  trout 
as  would  have  satisfied  any  ordinary 
angler  as  the  result  of  a  day's  fish- 
ing. Several  were  upwards  of  one 
pound  in  weight,  and  a  few  even 
heavier.  My  fishing  being  thus 
marred,  I  restored  my  rod  to  its 
bag,  and  spent  the  morning  explor- 
ing the  castles.  The  highest  is  the 
Stammhaus  of  the  Counts  of  Man- 
derscheid,  an  ancient  family,  who 
figure  prominently  among  the 
warrior  knights  of  the  Eifel.  Fail 
not  to  asoend  the  shattered  tower 
of  this  picturesque  pile  ;  tjie  views 
from  it  are  far  finer  than  from  the 
majority  of  the  Rhine  castles. 

Butthe  great  lions  of  Manderscheid 
are  the  Mosenberg,  a  volcanic 
mountain,  and  the  contiguous 
Meerfeld-Maar,  about  four  miles 
from  Manderscheid.  There  is  a  bad 
carriage  road  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  but  I  made  straight  to 
it  across  the  treeless  fields  and 
heaths.  *  Unquestionably,'  says 
Mr.  8crope,  in  his  very  instructive 
work  on  volcanoes,  '  the  Mosenberg 


is  by  far  the  most  interesting  vol- 
canic vent  among  the  group  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  in  the  Bifel.'  It  is 
1847  feet  high ;  the  summit  consists 
of  a  cone  composed  of  the  accumu- 
lated ejections  of  four  craters  which 
remain  extremely  distinct.  The 
two  northern  are  indeed  almost  per- 
fect. The  third  has  been  broken 
down  on  the  south-easj;  side  by  a 
current  of  lava,  which  descended 
the  mountain  in  a  vast  flood  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad^  and  in 
some  places  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
It  is,  on  a  hot  day  in  August,  a 
melting  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Mosenberg,  but  you  are  well  re- 
warded by  the  grand  panorama 
from  the  summit.  The  eye  ranges 
over  a  multitude  of  heights,  the 
entire  country  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  mighty  billows,  and  so 
indeed  they  are — earth-waves,  set 
in  motion  by  subterranean  forces 
which  made  the  earth  heave,  turn- 
ing plains  into  hills.  At  the 
Mosenberg,  the  forces  must  have 
been  tremendous,  as  the  four  craters 
testify.  The  mountain  consists  of 
greywacke,  slate,  and  sandstone. 
The  lava  has  enveloped  great  masses 
of  half  fused  fragments  of  these 
substances,  which  seem  as  if  they 
had  but  yesterday  been  subjected  to 
heat.  Indeed  the  entire  district  is 
half  fused,  and  you  will  do  well  to  be 
stoutly  shod  when  exploring  it.  And 
should  you  be  accompanied  by  ladies, 
let  them  wear  thick  Balmorals. 

Although  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mosenberg  the  Maarfelder  Maar 
seems  beneath  you,  it  is  upwards 
of  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  very  interesting  cir- 
cular crater  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  water,  which  occu- 
pies about  one-third  of  its  super- 
ficial extent,  is  six  hundred  feet 
deep  in  the  centre.  Huge  pike, 
according  to  the  landlord  at  Man- 
derscheid, inhabit  its  gloomy  waters, 
and  if  you  care  to  fish  for  them  he 
will  give  you  permission,  as  the  lake 
belongs  to  him. 
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You  cannot  stand  on  the  marge 
of  these  crater  lakes  and  peer  into 
their  clear  depths  without  being 
stirred  with  strange  thoughts.  For, 
where  all  is  now  at  rest,  the  ground 
heaved  and  rocked,  and  the  peace- 
ful waters  sleep  calmly  in  the  lap 
of  former  fires.  Sleep,  too,  in  all 
probability,  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  fires  that  still  rage  with 
such  intensity  that  the  rocks  would 
melt  beneath  their  influence  like 
wax  in  a  flame. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
veins  or  fissures  through  which  the 
fires  came  hissing  up,  would  act  as 
channels  to  carry  off  the  rain-water, 
but  geology  informs  us  that  the 
craters,  now  filled  with  lakes,  emit- 
ted trachytic  lava,  which,  being 
broken  up  and  shattered,  formed  a 
clayey  lining,  impermeable  to  water. 
But  many  crater  lakes  are  fed  by 
springs  as  well  as  rain,  and  thus 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  con- 
tinually compensated  for,  even  du- 
ring long  seasons  of  drought,  by 
subterranean  supplies.  And  all 
through  the  Etfel  the  tourist  is 
blessed  by  copious  springs,  which 
well  out,  even  at  great  elevations, 
from  the  sides  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains. 

The  following  day  I  walked  to 
Gillenfeld.  My  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  distance  elicited  various 
answers,  some  declaring  it  to  be 
five  stunden,  others  six,  seven,  and 
eight — each  stunde  being  equal  to 
three  miles.  These  discrepancies, 
common  throughout  the  Bifel,  are 
not  so  surprising  as  they  may  seem, 
for  the  bridle-roads  and  paths  have 
a  wonderfal  inclination  to  follow 
the  irregularities  of  the  country, 
which  are  often  distressingly  great 
to  the  tired  pedestrian;  and  no- 
where in  the ,  Eifel  is  the  land  so 
furrowed  by  deep  gorges  and  defiles 
than  between  Manderscheid  and 
Gillenfeld ;  nor  is  the '  ftissweg '  easy 
to  find,  for  in  many  localities  it 
is  almost  imperceptible.  However, 
I  was  rarely  long  at  a  loss,  for  pea- 


sants were  in  the  fields  reaping 
their  golden  com  crops,  and  along 
the  rough  roads  creaked  and  groaned 
heavy  carts,  laden  with  com,  drawn 
by  sleek  grey  oxen.  All  the  peo- 
ple were  courteous  to  the  lone 
tourist,  and  often  in  their  excess  of 
kindness  to  make  my  way  clear  per- 
plexed me  by  directions  of  a  very 
complicated  nature.  Walking  lei- 
surely, and  resting  not  unfrequently 
under  the  shade  of  beech-trees,  I 
was  eight  hours  en  route.  Midway 
I  came  upon  'a  gem  of  a  crater  lake, 
quivering  in  the  noontide  sun  like 
turquoise — a  tiny  mere  in  whose 
cold  waters  I  bathed,  and  went  on 
my  way  like  a  giant  refreshed. 

I  cannot  accord  much  praise  to 
the  inn  at  Gillenfeld,  though  I  was 
right  glad  to  find  myself  under  its 
roof.  However,  a  tired  traveller  is 
not  fastidious,  and  though  no  wild 
schwein  smoked  on  the  board,  I  was 
regaled  with  a  .dish  of  delicious 
perch,  and  a  bottle  of  excellent 
Rhenish.  The  price  of  the  latter  was 
fifteen  groschen;  for  such  a  flask 
at  an  hotel  on  the  Rhine  you  would 
be  charged  at  least  one  thaler. 
But,  happily,  the  Eifel  landlords 
are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  bill-mak- 
ing, and  have  still  as  great  a  horror 
of  adulterating  wine  as  Martial  ex- 
presses in  the  severe  lines — 
Scelus  est  jugnlare  Falemum, 
Et  dare  Campauo  toxica  saeya  mero. 

What  induced  me  to  go  to  Gillen- 
feld ?  you  may  ask.  This — ^that  near 
it  is  the  most  beautifal  crater  lake 
in  the  Eifel,  the  Pulvermaar,  which 
you  should  on  no  account  omit 
visiting.  It  is  cradled  amidst  hills 
about  a  mile  above  Gillenfeld.  The 
path  lies  across  fields,  ascending 
continually  until  you  reach  the  edge 
of  the  crater.  The  sides,  which 
slope  at  an  angle  of  45  de^ees^  are 
clothed  by  beech-trees,  which  grow 
to  within  ten  feet  of  the  water, 
leaving  space  for  a  strip  of  firag- 
mentary  scoriae  which  girds  the 
lake.  This  is  nearly  circular,  about 
half-a-mile  in  diameter,  and  of  steel- 
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blue  hue.  The  peasants,  of  course, 
affirm  that  it  is  unfathomable,  and 
that,  like  the  dark  lake  at  Grlen- 
dalough,  no  bird  warbles  over  it. 
Practical  experiments  prove  the 
lake  to  be  365  feet  deep  in  the 
centre,  and  I  can  affirm  that  though 
I  did  not  hear  birds  warbling  over 
it,  I  witnessed  a  falcon  pursuing 
hig  screaming  prey. 

The  exquisite  hue  of  this  great 
crater  lake  ;  its  remarkable  circular 
form — the  dark  woods  lining  the 
steep  sides,  and  the  almost  awfiil 
stillness  of  the  scene,  were  very  im- 
pressive, and  save  the  swooping 
falcon,  and  gorgeous  robed  dragon- 
flies  darting  amidst  the  sedges  fling- 
ing the  lake,  all  was  still.  *  Navell'd 
in  the  woody  hills,'  it  seems  as  if  no 
storms  could  assail  it,  and  it  wears 
upon  its  face 

A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 

Remembering  gratefully  the  fine 
dish  of  perch  set  before  me  at  Gillen- 
feld,  and  learning  that  they  had  been 
caught  iu  the  lake,  I  had  brought 
my  rod  with  me,  for,  although 
unprovided  with  trolling  tackle,  I 
knew  that  perch  are  not  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  a  fat  red  fly. 
So  I  put  up  two  attractive  lures,  in 
the  form  of  orange  and  cinnamon 
flies,  counterfeits  of  Cryptis  and 
Phryganea — insects  on  the  water. 
The  reeds  fringing  the  lake  were  so 
thick  that  I  had  to  wade  in  order  to 
cast  my  flies  beyond  them.  But  my 
watery  peregrinations  were  very 
limited,  for  at  the  uniform  distance 
of  five  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  the  banks  shelved  so  perpen- 
dicularly that  it  made  me  almost 
pddy  to  look  down  into  the  water 
abyss. 

A  slight  curl  on  the  lake  fa- 
vom^  me,  and  I  soon  captured  a 
beauty,  for  a  fine  perch,  fresh  from 
Hs  water  caves,  with  his  fan-Hke 
fins,  and  radiant  with  gold  and 
orange  hues,  is  a  lovely  creature. 
Encouraged  by  my  success  I  con- 
tinned  fishing,  and  the  result  was 


nineteen  perch,  a  few  of  which  ave- 
raged a  pound,  and  four  roach.  I  am 
thus  particular  for  the  sake  of  bro- 
ther Waltonians,  who  always  desire 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
Had  I  possessed  trolling  bait,  or  even 
the  often  deadly  spoon,  I  probably 
should  have  done  better.  I  certainly 
saw  some  perch  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  patriarchs.  Do 
not  expect  trout  in  these  meres,  for 
there  are  none. 

It  was  Shelley,  you  may  remem- 
ber, who  when  he  came  upon  a 
lovely  scene  was  for  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  gazing  at  it.  Now, 
I  do  not  say  that  I  should  care  to 
live  entirely  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pulvermaar,  but  I  am  confident  that 
if  some  enterprising  Burgemeister 
were  to  erect  a  snug  hotel  amidst 
the  beech  woods,  laying  out  the 
space  between  inn  and  lake  in 
pleasant  gardens;  and  put  half  a 
dozen  boats  on  the  lake,  I  for  one 
would  be  right  willing  to  abide  with 
him  for  many  a  long  summer's  day. 
But  the  Pulvermaar  is  as  Nature 
has  made  it,  and  the  time  is  very 
distant  when  its  repose  will  be 
broken  by  an  inn  flowing  over  with 
summer  tourists.  ' 

The  sun  was  so  intent  on  running 
a  fiery  course  on  the  following  day, 
that  I  determined  on  journeying  by 
the  mail.  But  to  carry  this  out  I 
had  to  walk  to  Lutzerath,  six  miles 
from  Gillenfeld,  and  though  I 
started  early  I  was  half  roasted  on 
my  arrival.  My  walk  led  me 
through  Strotzbusch,  a  village 
lying  in  the  bowl  of  an  ancient 
crater,  which  it  fills  much  as  a  shell 
fills  a  mortar,  and  out  of  which  you 
fancy  it  might  be  fired  with  pro- 
digious effect. 

While  waiting  for  the  mail  coach 
at  the  inn  at  Liitzerath  I  drank  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  the  landlord's 
son,  a  youth  of  considerable  in- 
formation, which  he  imparted  in 
very  fair  French.  Here  again  I 
heard  that  much  disaflection  exists 
among  the  peasantry,  who  have  no 
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love  for  their  king,  and  would 
gladly  welcome  another  sovereign  of 
milder  rule  and  more  liberal  views. 

At  noon  the  mail  drove  up  with 
only  two  passengers,  so  I  obtained 
a  place  for  Mayen,  where  I  arrived 
at  six  in  the  evening.  This  is  a 
curious  old  town,  girded  still  by  its 
ancient  walls,  and  many  watch- 
towers.  Of  course  it  boasts  a  castle, 
half  of  which  is  charming  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  for  it  is  in 
ruins,  but  of  the  other  half,  which 
does  duty  as  a  brewhouse,  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  town  however 
abounds  with  sketching  subjects, 
which  can  only  be  sketched  with 
difficulty — at  least  such  is  my  ex- 
perience, for  ruder  or  more  curious 
boys  than  those  of  Mayen  I  never 
saw,  excepting  Spanish  urchins. 
They  surrounded  me  in  such  num- 
bers that  I  was  at  length  obhged 
to  ck)se  my  sketch-book  and  beat  a 
retreat,  carrying  with  me  to  my 
hotel  a  long  tail  of  the  disappointed 
youngsters.  A  tourist  at  Mayen  is, 
I  apprehend,  a  very  rare  bird,  for 
the  landlord,  after  waiting  on  me  at 
supper,  sat  opposite  to  me  and 
scarcely  took  his  eyes  from  me 
while  I  remained  in  the  salon. 
Had  he  been  an  entertaining  Boni- 
face I  should  have  borne  the  inquisi- 
tive inspection  very  philosophically, 
but  he  was  dullness  personified,  or 
if  he  carried  knowledge,  certainly 
did  not  impart  any.  Failing  to  ex- 
tract the  slightest  information  from 
him,  I  went  in  despair  to  the  clerks 
at  the  post-office.  From  them  I 
obtained  the  requisite  directions,  and 
shouldering  my  knapsack  early  in  the 
morning,  took  the  road  to  Mendig. 

This  led  me  up  the  valley  of 
the  Nette,  charmingly  wooded  and 
watered  by  a  stream,  which  would 
be  lovely  and  trouty  were  its  lustre 
not  dimmed  by  the  refiise  of  the 
silver  mines.  The  great  feature 
of  this  valley  is  the  castle  of  Bur- 
reskeim,  a  grand  feudal  pile  under 
the  Hoch  Simmer  volcanic  moun- 
tains.    The  castle,  by  some  strange 


chance,  has  escaped  the  revolu- 
tionary ruin.  Finding  the  outer 
gate  open,  I  made  my  way  through 
a  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
wound  upwards  until  I  emerged 
into  a  court-yard.  My  presence 
was  immediately  proclaimed  by  half 
a  dozen  grand  hounds,  which  barked 
ftiriously,  and  looked  as  if  they 
would  have  bitten  as  well  as  barked 
had  they  been  at  Hberty,  The  court 
was  surrounded  by  piles  of  fantas- 
tic buildings,  tourelles,  and  gables, 
towers,  square  and  round,  galleries 
and  richly  stuccoed  walls  pierced 
by  windows  of  all  shapes,  set  in 
frames  of  great  beauty.  But  before 
I  had  time  to  study  the  quaint 
interior,  a  domestic  accosted  me, 
stating  that  he  was  charged  by  his 
master  to  show  me  the  apartments 
if  I  felt  disposed  to  visit  them.  I 
accepted  the  offer  gladly,  and  enter- 
ing a  side  door,  flanked  by  rich 
armorial  shields,  was  ushered  into  a 
hall  filled  with  all  manner  of  ancient 
furniture,  and  containing  a  gigantic 
fire-place,  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
From  this  I  passed  into  a  suite  of 
rooms,  the  walls  hung  with  stamped 
leather  and  tapestry,  fiUed  with 
richly  carved  cabinets,  Venetian  mir- 
rors, cups,  goblets,  curious  paintings, 
in  short,  a  very  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, which,  were  they  on  view,  would 
fill  Christie's  rooms  for  weeks  with 
covetous  virtuosi.  Moving  on  from 
room  to  room,  I  became  bewildered 
by  the  multitude  of  curious  and  beau- 
tiful objects,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lords  of  Burres- 
hieim  must  be  as  fond  of  variety  in 
their  habitations  as  was  the  great 
king  Ahasuerus,  whose  palace  was 
so  replete  with  varied  fttraiture  that 
even  his  drinking  vessels  were 
diverse  one  from  another. 

Having  made  a  sketch  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  court-yard,  I  resumed 
my  walk,  still  ascending  the  valley 
until  I  came  to  the  fountain  head 
of 'the  stream  watering  it.  Then, 
plunging  into  a  dense  forest,  I 
followed  a  path  leading  to  Mendig, 
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and  crossing  some  wild  hills,  arrived 
at  the  abbey  of  Laach  as  the  evening 
fell. 

Lovely,  most  lovely,  is  this  lake,  on 
the  shore  of  which  Henry  II.  of 
Laach,  first  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  erected  the  princely  abbey  of 
Laach.  '  Tout  ce  qui  sort  des  mains 
du  Createur  est  au  mieux,  et  tout  ce 
qne  touche  la  main  de  Thomme  d^- 
g^nere,'  was  a  fiivourite  saying  of 
romantic  Rousseau,  who  mourned 
when  a  new  building  was  erected  on 
his  idolised  lake  Leman ;  but  even  the 
most  fastidious  lover  of  nature  could 
not  regard  the  abbey  of  Laach  as 
marring  the  scenery  amidst  which  it 
is  set.  The  entire  edifice  is  in  happy 
keeping  with  it,  and  the  modest 
Kttle  inn  within  the  abbey  walls, 
having  once  been  a  portion  of 
the  abbey,  does  not  offend  the 
eye. 

The  fortunes  of  Laach  are  once 
more  in  the  ascendant.  Originally 
a  rich  Benedictine  convent,  its 
wealth  rendered  it  an  object  of 
special  spoliation  by  the  French 
revolutionary  iconoclasts.  The 
monastery,  lake,  and  surrounding 
woods,  were  sold  for  4,0002.  to  a 
private  individual,  the  stately 
church  was  closed,  and  the  bells  in 
the  lofty  towers  became  silent.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  Jesuits  have 
acquired  possession  of  the  abbey, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  great 
activity  prevailed  throughout  the 
buildings.  Workmen  of  aJl  descrip- 
tions were  employed  in  restoring  the 
vast  pile,  and  several  pawvree  freres 
were  engaged  in  sculpturing  stones. 
The  church  only  requires  ecclesias- 
tical fittings  to  enable  it  to  be  re- 
opened ;  so  that  before  long  the 
tourist  arriving  9i  Laach  will  doubt- 
less hear  the  bells  ringing  out  again 
from  the  abbey  towers.  There  are 
now  about  eighty  Jesuits  at  Laach, 
and  the  number,  I  was  informed, 
will  be  consideraJbly  increased. 

'  Help  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
to  wives/  Baid  Coleridge,  *  and  I 
am    mucli    mistaJ^en    if    doctrinal 


errors  would  not  very  soon  pass 
away.'  How  this  may  be  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say,  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  vast  establishment  of  Laach 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
women.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  would  be  a  much 
more  comfortable  abiding  place  than 
it  is,  were  women  admitted  within 
its  walls  to  minister  to  the  require- 
ments of  travellers  ? 

I  was  the  sole  guest  at  the  little 
inn,  and  thus  had  the  best  bed- 
room, a  charming  apartment  com- 
manding the  lake.  The  deep  blue 
of  this  lovely  crater  mere,  occupy- 
ing 1,200  acres,  is  very  striking. 
The  lake  is  240  feet  deep  at  the 
centre.  The  basin  is  nearly  an 
elhpse,  and  crateriform,  encircled 
by  a  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  They  are  com- 
posed of  irregular  beds  of  loose  tuff, 
containing  numerous  fragments  and 
some  very  large  blocks  of  a  variety 
of  lava-rocks.  The  most  abundant 
are  basalt,  with  very  large  and 
irregular  crystals  of  black  augite 
and  of  olivine.  An  enormous  lava 
stream  flowed  from  the  crater  of 
Laach,  at  the  locality  where  the 
ridge  is  depressed.  The  eruption 
which  produced  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  recent  of  the 
whole  district,  as  its  surface  has  an 
air  of  great  freshness,  and  is  not  yet 
entirely  clothed  with  vegetation. 
It  is,  indeed,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  eruption  recorded  by  Tacitus, 
as  having  ravaged  the  country  of 
the  Jutiones,  near  Cologne,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero. 

When  agitated  by  violent  wind 
the  water  casts  up  a  sand  that  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  a 
stream  of  mephitic  vapour  issues 
from  a  fissure  sufficiently  powerful 
to  stifle  small  animals.  Another  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  lake  is  the 
icy  coldness  of  the  water.  I  bathed 
in  it  before  breakfast  and  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this.     You  may  take 
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a  header  almost  firom  the  shore,  and 
the  plunge  that  I  made  from  a  boat 
attached  to  a  jetty  opposite  the  inn, 
made  me  acquainted  with  a  greater 
depth  of  water  than  I  bargained 
for.  To  my  question  respecting 
fish  in  the  lake,  the  waiter,  a  garra- 
lons  German,  assured  me  that  it 
abounds  with  pike  and  perch,  and 
that  the  Jesuits  allowed  visitors  to 
fish.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
but  one  boat  to  be  hired,  and  this  is 
a  very  crazy  craft. 

I  left  the  abbey  inn  after  break- 
fast, and  following  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake  entered  a  thick  wood  at 
the  north  end,  which  mantles  the 
hills  above  the  lake.  From  the 
crest  of  Feitsberg,  the  highest  of 
these,  you  look  down  on  the  great 
Rhine  valley,  bounded  by  the  Sieben 
Gebirge,  looming  purple  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  path  was  now  a  con- 
tinuous descent  to  the  Brohl  Thai, 
passing  through  scenery  of  great 
beauty.  The  entire  country  is 
volcanic,  but  Nature  has  so  healed 
the  fiery  wounds  by  robing  them 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  you  are 
passing  through  a  district  once  torn 
by  convulsive  throes  and  fire  blasts. 
Of  course  a  stream — a  baby  river — 
brawls  through  the  valley;  and  at 
various  bends  where  the  fall  of 
water  can  be  made  available,  the 
river  is  bestrode  by  picturesque 
mills,  bearing  this  inscription  on 
their  walls  :  *  Tuffstein  und  Trass- 
hmtdhmg.^  In  these  mills  the  vol- 
canic tt^,  which  fills  the  valley  of 
Brohl  to  a  considerable  depth,  is 
pounded  by  hammers  set  in  motion 
by  water-wheels.  When,  freshly 
quarried,  the  tuff  is  saturated  with 
water,  which  is  driven  out  by  the 
hammers.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a 
dull,  bluish  black  colour;  but  on 
drying,  it  assumes  a  shade  of  light 
grey.  It  appears  to  be  abnost 
wholly  composed  of  fragmentary 
pumice,  and  is  evidently  a  con- 
glomerate*  The  great  value  of  tuff 
is  that,  when  ground  and  formed 


into  a  cement,  it  sets  under  water. 
Vast  quantities  of  it  are  carried 
down  the  Khine  and  exported  to 
various  countries. 

A  more  pleasant  evidence  of  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  country 
greets  you  at  Tonnistein,  five  hours' 
walk  from  Laach,  where  a  delicious 
mineral  spring  bubbles  up,  and  is 
received  into  a  circular  tank  beneath 
a  small  temple-like  structure.  The 
water,  which  resembles  the  famous 
selterSjbut  is  even  more  effervescing, 
is  so  delicious  that  an  hotel  has  been 
erected  near  the  spring  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors  from  the 
Rhenish  towns  who  come  to  drink 
it.  Procuring  a  bottle  of  white 
wine  from  this  inn,  I  went  down  to 
the  spring ;  it  was  surrounded  by 
nymphs  in  the  guise  of  peasant- 
girls,  very  unnymphlike  in  appear- 
ance, being  lai^e  and  muscular,  as 
they  have  need  to  be,  seeing  that  all 
day  long  they  are  engaged  in  filling 
stone  bottles  with  the  water,  five 
dangling  from  the  fingers  of  eacli 
hand,  which  they  plunge  into  the 
spring,  fiU,  and  deliver  to  attend- 
ants, who  cork  them  by  an  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  contrivance  with 
wonderfiil  celerity. 

If  it  has  ever  occurred  to  you, 
dear  reader,  to  have  walked,  knap- 
sack on  back,  during  a  hot  day  in 
August,  the  sense  of  thirst  in- 
creasing momentarily  as  you  pro- 
ceed, you  will  understand  the 
delicious  sensation  of  my  drink  of 
*  half-and-half'  at  Tonnistein.  It 
wa^  worth  undergoing  even  more 
fatigue  than  I  experienced,  to  be 
refreshed  by  such  a  draught,  which, 
in  the  graphic  words  of  Brillat- 
Savarin  in  his  incomparable  work, 
'  Physiologie  du  Gout,'  caused  *tout 
I'appareil  papilMre  d'etre  en  titilla- 
tion  depuis  la  pointe  de  la  langne 
jusqne  dans  les  profondeurs  de 
I'estomac.' 

Again  and  again  did  I  pass  my 
glass  to  be  half  filled  by  the  spark- 
ling water  as  it  came  bubbling  up 
from  unknown  depths  ;  and  so  de-> 
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Kcious  was  it,  that  I  was  greatly 
tempted  to  remam  a  week  at  Ton- 
nistein  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
drmking  at  the  spring.  I  was  the 
more  inclined  to  do  this  because  I 
found  the  hotel  where  I  passed  the 
night  extremely  comfortable  and 
moderate,  so  much  so  that  I  strongly 
recommend  any  one  wJio  may  desire 
to  smooth  the  ruffled  brow  of  care 
amidst  quiet  and  lovely  scenery,  to 
part  company  from  the  thousands  of 
English  who  follow  each  other  in 
mournful  succession  up  the  Bhine 
to  Wiesbaden,  or  other  'badens,' 
and  set  up  their  tent  at  Tonnistein ; 
that  it  is  a  health-imparting  placce 
is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
ruddy  peasants  who  inhabit  it. 

No  tourist  likes  retracing  his 
steps,  but  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  effecting  a  retrograde  movement 
as  far  as  Wassenach,  in  order  to 
reach  Adenau^t  the  head  of  the 
Ahn  Valley,  d/^m  which  I  proposed 
walking.  Ijeaving  Tonnistein  at 
eight,  I  reached  Wassenach  at  ten, 
and  then  struck  the  road  to  Kem- 
penich,  which  runs  due  west  from 
that  village. 

A  wild  and  lonely  walk  was  this, 
leading  me  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  through  a  country  rolling 
like  an  inland  sea  whose  waves 
have  been  suddenly  arrested,  golden 
still  in  many  places  with  grain,  and 
smiling  with,  wild  flowers,  amongst 
which  flaxmted  myriads  of  scarlet 
poppies.  As  usual,  Assures  and  de- 
files seared  the  land,  all  resulting 
from  volcanic  agency;  while  the 
road  seemed  as  if  strewn  with  gold- 
dust,  so  thick  were  the  felspathic 
eiystals.  Lizards  basked  in  the 
fiCorifiB,  which,  from  its  dark  nature, 
reflects  the  sun's  rays  strongly. 
Some  of  these  animals  attain  a  large 
size  in  the  Bifel,  and  are  extremely 
numerous.  Frequently,  when  re- 
jwsing  beneath  a  tree,  have  I  been 
interested  watching  a  large  lizard 
pursuing  grasshoppers.  Stealing, 
cat-like,  towards  their  prey,  the 
act  of  seizii^  it  is  so  instantaneous 


that  you  cannot  foUow  the  motions 
of  the  lizard.  WTien  seized,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  shake  the  insect  as  a  ter- 
rier shakes  a  rat,  crushing  it  until 
life  is  extinct,  when  the  swallowing 
process  is  effected  snake  fashion. 
!N"o  one,  looking  at  this  pretty  green 
animal,  with  its  sparkling  eyes, 
would  suppose  it  to  be  a  rapacious 
tiger-like  beast.  The  Itahaus,  in- 
deed, believe  that  lizards  are  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Ma- 
donna. The  legend  runs  that  she 
asked  the  serpent  whether  he  would 
be  kind  to  man,  and  on  its  answer- 
ing 'No,'  the  subtle  beast  was 
ordered  to  crawl  on  the  ground, 
and  be  accursed;  while  to  the 
lizard,  which,  being  similarly  ques- 
tioned, replied  that  it  would  not 
harm  man,  she  gave  legs,  and  bade 
man  love  and  cherish  it. 

Straying,  as  is  my  wont,  from  the  • 
road,  and  making  my  way  across 
fields,  I  came  occasionally  to  a  bell 
hung  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  pole, 
•v^hich  rang  spasmodically,  in  a  very 
weird-like  manner.  From  the  pole, 
a  wire  was  conducted  to  another 
pole,  telegraph  fashion,  leading  me 
to  beHeve  that  I  had  come  upon  an 
electric  telegraph  line  working  for 
the  benefit  of  aerial  spirits.  But 
not  so :  farther  investigation  showed 
that,  by  means  of  very  simple  me- 
chanical arrangements,  a  small 
water-wheel,  set  in  the  brook  run- 
ning through  the  valley,  jerked 
the  wire  at  each  revolution,  and 
thus  rang  bells  in  distant  com 
fields,  to  the  dismay  of  birds,  which 
were  thus  scared  from  the  ripe 
grain. 

It  was  dark  when  I  arrived  at 
Adenau,  and  I  had  to  grope  my 
way  to  the  inn,  the  *  Halb-Mond,' 
a  false  sign,  for  it  gave  no  light  to 
me.  They  are  early  birds  in  the 
Eifel,  observing  apparently  Frank- 
lin's advice,  to  go  to  bed  when  day- 
light disappears,  by  which  practice 
he  maintained  people  would  enjoy 
better  health,  and  save  considerably 
in  candles.     Though  late,  I  was, 
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however,  no  unwelcome  guest ;  a 
liberal  supper  was  soon  placed  be- 
fore me,  at  whicb  I  had  the  com- 
pany of  the  landlord  and  his  pipe, 
which  was  in  full  blast  while  I  was 
discussing  my  meal.  Mine  host  was 
very  communicative,  and,  among 
other  information,  gave  so  impor- 
tant an  account  of  Niirbui'g,  the 
largest  ruined  castle  in  the  Eifel, 
that  I  determined  to  devote  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  it. 

All  through  the  night,  strange 
fiery  dreams  tormented  me;  and 
when  I  woke,  starting,  which  I 
often  did,  the  smell  of  combustion 
was  very  apparent.  Was  the  inn 
on  fire  ?  Twice  -I  rose  from  my 
bed,  persuaded  that  it  was  ;  but  on 
opening  the  door,  I  saw  no  smoke, 
and  all  was  still.  A  stroll  before 
breakfast  through  the  little  town 
solved  the  dream :  half  of  it  was 
smouldering  ruins.  Two  conflagra- 
tions had  ravaged  it  within  a  month, 
the  last  and  most  severe  only  ten 
days  before  my  visit.  The  misfor- 
tune was  very  apparent ;  crowds  of 
the  inhabitants  hung  round  the 
ruins,  apparently  paralysed  by  their 
losses,  and  incapable  of  exertion. 
The  loss  of  property  must  have 
been  great,  for  the  destruction  of 
houses  was  complete.  These  were 
of  so  combustible  a  nature,  that  had 
not  the  wind  shifted,  the  entire 
town  would  have  been  consumed. 
Fortunately,  a  charming  group  of 
old  houses  in  the  market-place  have 
escaped.  In  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
leather  beneficial  than  otherwise  had 
they  been  destroyed;  but  what 
others  Avould  call  dirt,  artists  claim 
as  colour ;  and  houses  mellow  with 
age  are  generally  delicious  subjects 
for  the  pencil. 

The  exertions  made  to  suppress 
the  most  recent  fire  had  been  fatal 
in  one  instance.  A  man  who  had 
been  seen  enacting  heroic  deeds  dur- 
ing the  conflagration,  which  broke 
out  at  night,  had  been  crushed  by  a 
beam,  and  so  muc£  injured,  that  he 


died  a  few  days  after  the  accident. 
The  event  caused  great  emotion, 
and  his  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
Adenau,  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  one  thousand  peasants.  A  burial 
in  the  Eifel  is  a  very  touching  sight. 
The  men  and  women — ^the  former 
bareheaded,  the  latter  wearing  white 
scarfs  on  their  heads — ^march  in 
procession  to  the  church,  and  from 
thence  to  the  cemetery,  which  is 
always  at  some  distance  from  the 
town.  The  peasants,  headed  by  one 
or  more  priests,  sing  hymns  as  they 
proceed  on  their  mournftil  business ; 
and  in  this  case,  the  voices  of  the 
lengthy  procession  filled  the  valley 
as  it'  wound  up  the  hill-side. 

The  castle  of  Nurburg  is  about 
six  miles  from  Adenau.  You  can- 
not well  miss  it,  for  although  it  is 
far  away  from  the  abodes  of  men, 
its  position  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  2,200  feet  high,  close  to 
the  Hohe  Acht,  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain in  the  Eifel,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely conspicuous.  Up,  ever  up, 
at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  in  this  country  whenever  you 
are  bound  on  any  excursion.  Over 
long  slopes  of  scoriae,  hot  enough 
now,  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  in 
winter  robed  in  snow,  for  at  this 
season  the  whole  country  is  white, 
and  many  of  the  upland  villages 
are  cut  off  from  the  valleys  by  great 
snow-drifts.  Then  come  forth  from 
the  forests  troops  of  ravening  wolves, 
which  carry  destruction  into  many 
a  farm  yard.  My  progress  was  slow, 
but  as  I  ascended,  fresh  views  of 
great  magnificence  came  within 
range.  Not  often  are  yon  rewarded 
when  ascending  mountains  by  a 
perfectly  transparent  atmosphere. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  I  was 
most  fortunate  ;  not  a  cloud  flecked 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  I  saw 
clearly,  from  base  to  crest,  the  im- 
posing mass  of  the  Hohe  Acht. 
This  is  the  culmiuating  point  of 
that  vast  volcanic  crust  which  swells 
and  heaves  throughout  the  Eifel. 
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Here  the  throes  of  nature  must 
have  been  of  the  most  stupendous 
description,  for  the  foundations  of 
the  world  were  rent  asunder,  and 
mountains  were  belched  forth  from 
the  depths. 

The  winds  were  hushed,  not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness,  and  the 
solitude  and  famine  of  the  ears,  as 
the  Arabs  expressiyely  call  silence, 
was  most  impressive.  So  vast  are 
the  mined  proportions  of  Niirburg, 
that  they  seem,  when  half  way  up 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stands, 
like  jagged  rocks.  But  as  I  drew 
nearer,  these  weird  forms  assumed 
more  definite  shapes,  and  presently 
from  out  of  them  rose  a  mighty 
cylindrical  tower,  the  keep  of  the 
once  proud  castle.  Of  course  such 
a  stronghold  could  only  be  entered 
in  the  days  of  its  might  by  the 
usual  well  defended  winding  way, 
but  now,  a  stout  climber  may  enter 
the  castle  at  many  points. 

The  lover  of  a  vast  feudal  pile, 
with  its  dark  places,  dungeons, 
winding  stairs,  towers,  galleries, 
and  oubliettes,  will  rejoice  in  Niir- 
burg,  for  all  these  are  here.  And  so 
\'afit  were  the  proportions  of  the 
castle,  and  so  strongly  was  it  built, 
the  material  being  the  hardest  black 
basalt,  that  one  is  puzzled  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  be  so  ruined  as 
it  is.  No  greater  evidence,  indeed, 
can  be  adduced  of  the  terrific  hurri- 
cane-hke  power  of  the  French  re- 
volutionary army  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  basalt-built  castles  of 
the  Eifel  went  down  almost  like 
reeds  before  them.  For  the  basalt 
is  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  even 
chip  it  with  a  hammer.  And  Niir- 
burg,  though  ruined  as  a  whole, 
still  boasts  its  noble  keep.  Looking 
upwards  at  this  lofty  mass,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  panting  peasant,  who, 
showing  a  large  rusty  key,  made 
me  aware  that  he  could  open  the 
door  giving  access  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  He  had  spied  me  from 
the  hamlet  beneath,  where  he  dwelt, 
and  had  come  rushing  up  hoping  to 


obtain  a  fee.  Opening  the  massive 
door,  which  screamed  on  its  ancient 
rusty  hinges,  he  led  the  way  up  a 
rather  rickety  ladder,  to  the  first 
story  of  the  keep.  Access  to  the 
second  was  gained  by  means  of  a 
winding  staircase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  to  arrive  at  the  top 
you  have  to  climb  another  infirm 
ladder,  which  it  will  be  desirable  to 
replace  by  one  of  greater  stability 
should  many  tourists  visit  Niirburg. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  my 
guide  threw  up  a  trap-door,  and  I 
stepped  on  the  original  stone  roof 
of  the  keep,  a  giddy  height. 

Intercepted  only  by  the  Hohe 
Acht,  the  view  embraces  a  mighty 
panorama:  mountains  seared  and 
tortured  into  strange  forms  by 
fierce  earth-throes,  dark  forests,  the 
home  of  boars  and  wolves,  gleam- 
ing rivers  winding  in  serpentine 
folds  through  the  valleys,  and 
patches  of  cultivation,  the  com 
fields  shining  like  amber  amidst 
the  dark  green  woods.  All  the 
remarkable  heights  bear  names;  but 
it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt 
comprehending  them,  as  pronounced 
by  the  peasant,  who  did  his  best,  in 
barbarous  patois,  to  do  the  ho- 
nours of  castle  and  panorama. 
However,  no  nomenclature  is  ne- 
cessary to  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
glorious  view  from  this  lofty  eyrie. 
On  descending,  I  made  the  custode 
supremely  happy  by  a  few  groschen, 
and  being  again  left  alone,  boy-like, 
rifled  many  wild  gooseberry,  rasp- 
berry, and  currant  bushes  of  their 
fruit,  which  grew  in  the  castle 
courts,  and  then 

On  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sat  and  played  with  similes, 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

until  the  volcanic  cones  cast  long 
shadows  across  the  land. 

Again  wild  boar  formed  the  prin- 
cipal dish  at  my  dinner,  and  again 
I  was  regaled  with  a  bottle  of 
excellent  wine,  for  which  I  was 
charged  one  shilling.  And  here  I 
may  say  that  the  inns  throughout 
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the  Eifel  are  extremely  moderate; 
nor  did  I  meet  with  any  attempt 
at  imposition.  Indeed,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  inns,  a  'Preis  conrantfiir  die 
Passagier  Stiibe,\  officially  signed, 
is  suspended  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  salon.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment requires  all  hotel  or  innkeepers 
to  observe  this  rule ;  but,  as  tourists 
in  Prussia  know,  it  is  generally 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance. 

When  you  ask  for  your  Rechnung 
in  the  Eifel,  the  landlord  almost 
always  responds  by  producing  his 
ledger,  a  well  thumbed  book,  and 
giving  you  the  total  amount,  un- 
gamished  with  extras  of  any  kind. 

The  following  day  I  walked  to 
AJtenahr,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ahr,  a  lovely  stream  rendering  fer- 
tile and  emerald  many  patches  of 
pasture  near  the  villages. 

The  two  inns  at  Altenahr  are 
half-blown  Rhine  hotels,  very  un- 
like the  majority  of  the  modest 
Eifel  hostels.  On  crossing  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  village,  I  saw 
the  road  before  them  filled  by  car- 
riages ;  and  on  presenting  myself 
at  Castari's  hotel,  a  kellner  seized 
my  knapsack  with  an  officiousness 
that  boded  a  heavy  bill. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  bustle 
is,  that  Altenahr  is  visited  daily, 
during  the  summer,  by  parties  of 
Germans  from  Remagen,  who  dine 
at  the  imis  and  return  home  in 
the  evening.  When  I  arrived,  the 
guests  were  departing,  and  when 
night  fell  I  was  the  only  inmate  of 
the  hotel. 

I  made  it  my  head-quarters  for 
a  week,  exploring  the  country,  and 
fishing  the  river. 

The  sinuosities  of  the  Ahr  are  ex- 
traordinary. Near  Altenahr,  while 
the  course  of  one  bend  is  five  miles, 
the  two  ends  of  the  loop  are  only 
on  e  hundred  yards  apart.  From  the 
castle,  perched  on  a  giddy  height, 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
you  may  count  nine  distinct  wind- 
ings, and  see  it  gleaming  afar,  like 


molten  silver  veins,  now  running 
between  grim  basaltic  precipices, 
and  now  flowing  tranquilly  by  vine- 
yards and  meadows. 

Though  you  may  be  no  Walto- 
nian,  faQ  not,  if  you  have  time,  to 
follow  the  banks  of  the  Ahr,  near 
Altenahr.  They  abound  with  ad- 
mirable sketching  scenes — a  great 
variety  of  wild  flowers  enamel  the 
banks,  birds  of  many  kinds  inhabit 
the  hanging  woods,  eagles  bark 
above  the  basaltic  cliffs,  green  lizards 
flash  like  meteors  as  you  pass,  and 
the  twilight  Hngers  lovingly  in  the 
purple  glens. 

At  Altenahr  you  are  in  vine  land ; 
the  valley  between  it  and  Ahrweiler 
contains  some  of  the  most  famous 
vineyards  in  Prussia.  They  are 
carried  up  the  steeps  to  an  amazing 
height,  being  supported,  as  on  the 
Rhine,  by  walls,  on  which  are 
painted  colossal  Bacchanalian  sub- 
jects. The  names  of  many  of  the 
vineyards  will  be  famihar  to.  you, 
none  more  so  than  that  of  Walporz- 
heim,  remarkable  for  its  eighty- six 
terraces,  supported  by  as  many 
walls.  Ahrweiler  is  well  worth 
visiting  for  its  picturesque  features ; 
the  old  walls  and  watch-towers  still 
remain,  and  there  is  a  group  of 
ancient  houses  within  the  town, 
which  will  yield  more  than  one 
sketch.  Note,  too,  that  at  the  *  Krone' 
you  will  get  a  rare  bottle  of  Walporz- 
heim  for  fourteen  groschen. 

Here  terminated  my  ramble  in 
the  Eifel,  a  district  that  I  cordially 
recommend  to  the  tourist  who  is 
blessed  with  good  health  and  stout 
legs,  for  he  will  find 
Health  in  the  breeze,  and  freshness  in  the 

gale; 

and  may,  if  he  be  inclined. 

Wander  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vale  and  hills, 

amidst  scenes  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  and  be  able  to  spend  a  month 
at  probably  less  cost  than  that  of  a 
week  at  fashionable  Homburg  or 
Baden-Baden. 

0.  R.  W. 
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THE  INDIGENT  CLASS— THEIR  SCHOOLS  AND  DWELLINGS. 
By  Fbajtces  Poweb  Cobbe. 


r&  old  fable,  oommon  to  manj 
lands,  of  a  giant  lying  crashed 
and  groaning  underneath  a  moun- 
tain, affords  no  inapt  simile  of  the 
condition  o£  a  vast  class  of  our  fel- 
low-creatnres.  The  mountain  of  our 
social  system  presses  with  over- 
whelAiing  weight  on  the  masses 
who  lie  at  its  base,  and  ever  and 
anon  half-smothered  moans  and 
despairing  cries  reach  our  ears 
to  remind  us  it  is  Hying,  suffer- 
ing flesh  over  which  we  raise  the 
stmctore  of  our  national  glory  and 
luxury.  Ever  and  anon  we  ask  how 
may  this  great  woe  be  relieved?  But 
the  years  roll  on,  and  the  weight 
only  grows  heavier  and  heavier; 
and  if  the  giant  stir  not  to  lifb 
himself  up — and  whelm  us  all  in 
rain  by  so  doing — ^it  appears  not 
how  or  from  what  quarter  any  help 
is  to  oome. 

Of  the  present  condition  of  this 
suffering  class,  of  the  special  causes 
affecting  it  at  this  time,  and  of  a 
few  of  ihe  many  schemes  in  action 
or  Boggested  for  its  amelioration, 
we  propose  briefly  to  speak.  Es- 
pecially is  it  hoped  that  one  plan 
to  be  described — suggested  by  a 
man  of  much  experience,  and  bear- 
ing with  it  vast  promise  of  good — 
may  meet  with  favourable  con- 
sideration ;  and,  even  if  it  be  found 
in  its  entirety  impracticable,  be 
VOL.  Lxxni. — NO.  ccccxxxiv. 


yet  accepted  as  pointing  the  W9f 
towards  some  scheme  of  similar 
advantage  and  greater  efficiency. 

A  distinction  of  a  useM  kind 
has  been  frequently  drawn  between 
the  'perishing'  and  the  'danger- 
ous '  classes  of  society.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  will  be  needful 
to  substitute  a  somewhat  closer 
analysis  of  the  lower  strata  of  our 
pyramid.  Beginning  at  the  very 
base,  we  And  i^ee  classes,  into  one 
or  other  of  which  character  and 
circumstance  range  those  who  are 
utterly  without  this  world's  goods, 
and  without  either  the  power  or  tihe 
will  to  earn  them  honestly.  Qlliese 
three  classes  are  those  of  Pawperiem^ 
Regular  Grime,  and  Venal  DepriwUy. 
We  have  no  concern  to  speak  of  aoay 
of  them  in  this  paper.  Next  above 
these  we  find  the  class  whose  con- 
dition  we  purpose  to  discuss,  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  shall  ceil  the  Indigent  class. 
Gould  we  conveniently  use  such  a 
name,  perhaps  the  Hamd-to-numth 
class  would  better  convey  to  the 
reader  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  whom  we  speak,  since  the  irre- 
gularity and  uncertainty  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  is  that  which 
distinguishes  them  (and  by  a  very 
wide  gulf)  from  the  regular  labour- 
ing class  above  them.     This  is  the 
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class  of  the  *  City  Arabs,'  tbe  cross- 
ing-sweepers, the  hawkers,  the  cos- 
termongers,  the  tramps,  the  mendi- 
cants, &e  innumerable  petty  trstdes 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  a 
living  outside  of  any  of  the  regular 
recognised  branches  of  labour. 

Of  the  numbers  of  which  this  In- 
digent class  is  composed  it  is  hard 
to  form  a  calculation.  In  different 
towns,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  different  years  of  cheap- 
ness or  scarcity,  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  fall  into  indigence,  or  rise 
out  of  it,  varies  so  immensely,  that 
whatever  figures  we  might  use  of 
one  case  would  inevitably  fail  to 
hold  good  of  another.  It  may  be 
asserted,  however,  with  confidence, 
that  in  every  great  city  there  are 
thousands,  in  every  town  hundreds, 
and  well-nigh  in  every  village  some 
individuals  who  are  not  paupers,  not 
criminals,  but  whose  daily  bread  is 
a  matter  of  chance  and  hazard. 
The  causes  which  conduce  to  place 
men  in  this  condition  are,  of  course, 
various  as  the  ills  and  misfortunes 
of  humanity.  A  few  of  them  claim 
a  moment's  attention,  to  enable  us 
better  to  understand  the  matter 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Probably  no  men  and  women  in 
England  are  more  thoroughly  easyin 
their  circumstances,  or  have  on  the 
whole  a  more  pleasant  lot  in  Hfe, 
than  the  skilfal  artisan  and  his  wife 
in  their  times  of  prosperity.  The 
wages  obtained  in  the  regular  trades 
constitute  affluence  according  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  and,  relatively 
speaking,  they  have  more  to  spend 
beyond  their  wants  than  one 
gentleman  and  lady  in  a  thousand. 
The  wages  of  the  iron-puddlers 
published  last  year,  and  those  of 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers, 
painters,   and  a  dozen  more,  sur- 


pass the  salaries  of  many  men  and 
women  .who    rank    as    gentlemen 
and  ladies.     The  teaoher  is  fortu- 
nate whose  day  spent  in  teacliing 
Greek  or  Algebra,  German  or  the 
pianoforte,  is  as  well  paid  as  that 
of  the  hatter  who  in  the  meantime 
has  constructed  a  covering  for  the 
heads  so  instructed.     To  beat  iron 
bars,  or  put  together  a  chair,  is 
more  remunerative  than  to  treat 
medically  a  large  number  of  pauper 
patients,  or  minister  as  a  curate  to 
many  dozens  of  souls.  The  quantity 
of  bricks  whose  laying  with  hod 
and  trowel  would  be  equivalent  to 
even    the    best    paid    intellectual 
labour — ^to  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly or  a  leader  in   the  Times — 
would  be  found  surprisingly  mode- 
rate.    But  this  prosperity  of  the 
artisan    has    its    dark    side    in  a 
general     view     of.    the     working 
classes.     We    do    not    profess   to 
understand  the  subject  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  say  how  or  where  the 
wrong  lies  ;  but  the  most  superficial 
glance  shows  us  thousands  of  men 
in  England,  able-bodied  and  suffi- 
ciently bright- witted,  who  are  all 
their  lives  condemned  to  idleness- 
mendicancy,  or  ftitile  street-trades, 
little  better  than  mendicancy — ^for 
no^  other  reason  than   that  those 
who     had     charge     of    them    in 
youth   were     unable    to    pay  the 
heavy  fees  for  their  entrance  into 
the  regular  trades ;    and  without 
such  fees,  even  if  a  man  chance  to 
learn  the  trade,  he  has  small  chance 
of  being  allowed  to  practise  it.* 

Few  things  seem  more  cruel  than 
this,  that  a  man  must  not  only 
know  his  work,  but  pay  to  be 
allowed  to  work.  If  the  State 
were  to  exercise  such  tyranny,  we 
should  hear  loud  outcries;  but 
*  Free  Trade '  is  apparently  a  prin- 
ciple   more   easy    to  boast    of  in 


*  In  Italy,  where  no  such  practice  exists,  we  hare  been  assured  by  the  gentleman  who 
superintends  the  magnificent  workhouse  of  Monte  Domini,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
||lace  out  in  excellent  trades,  in  Florence,  the  boys  and  girls  trained  freely  in  that  institu- 
tion. 
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magniloquent  speeches  than' to  ap- 
ply to  the  simple  relations  of  buyer 
and  seller,  employer  and  employed. 
Thousands  are  left  in  idleness  and 
pauperism,  and  the  community  is 
defiauded  of  so  much  good  labour, 
that  the  rewards  of  half  the  trades 
may  be  kept  beyond  their  proper 
level,  and  each  be  paid  not  only  for 
the  work  it  does,  but  for  kmdly 
permitting  certain  others  to  work. 
How  many  thousands  now  belong- 
ing to  the  indigent  class  would  not 
be  indigent  at  all,  but  prosper- 
ous and  industrious  artisans,  were 
the  trades  suited  to  them  thrown 
open  to  fair  competition,  it  is  hard 
to  calculate.  As  long  as  heavy  fees, 
or  years  of  underpaid  apprentice- 
ship equivalent  to  such  fees,  are  de- 
manded of  everyone  who  enters  cer- 
tain trades,  so  long  we  must  con- 
tinne  to  have  thousands  of  men 
pursuing  wretched  little  mendicant 
arts  for  a  living,  who  ought  to  be 
well-to-do  artisans,  supporting  their 
&milies  and  keeping  the  prices  of 
labour  at  their  natural  level,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Of  course.  Nemesis  comes  in  many 
shapes  to  the  trade  monopolists; 
and  among  the  most  miserable  of 
the  indigent  ao^e  to  be  found  num- 
bers who  once  indulged  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  puddlers,  but  who 
are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
partly  by  the  calamities  affecting 
their  own  health,  or  the  prosperity 
of  their  trade,  and  partly  by  the 
agency  of  a  regular  economic  law,  of 
which  perhaps  somewhat  too  little 
notice  is  commonly  taken.  Change 
of  fashion,  and  the  invention  of 
machinery  to  diminish  labour,  are 
not  occasional  accidents  (as  work- 
men seem  always  to  consider  them), 
but  events  which  must  constantly 
and  inevitably  occur ;  and  the  sight 
is  no  less  deplorable  than  fiuniliar 
of  a  man  once  able  to  support  his 


family  in  comfort,  left  stranded  by 
the  change  of  the  tide,  and  utterly 
unable,  or  stolidly  reluctant,  to 
apply  himself  to  any  other  branch 
of  trade,  even  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  from  which  he  has 
been  cut  off.  These  are  among  the 
recruits  most  hopeless  in  the  ranks 
of  the  indigent. 

Again :  there  are,  of  course, 
labourers,  servants,  tradesmen,  who 
in  one  way  or  another  have  sunk 
into  poverty.  Above  all,  theire  are 
women  (and  by  thousands  they 
may  be  counted)  for  whom  the  ac- 
cepted theory  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  male  relations  has 
been  a  cruel  mockery,  and  who 
struggle  with  penury,  for  which 
they  have  no  one  preparation  of 
knowledge,  skill,  or  hardihood. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  enormous  class 
of  the  incapables — ^the  men  and 
women  not  actually  idiotic  or 
stupid,  but  just  so  much  slower 
and  weaker- witted  than  their  neigh- 
bours, that  in  the  dread  'struggle 
for  existence'  (far  worse  among 
mankind  than  ever  Darwin  told 
of  bird  or  beast  of  prey)  they  im- 
mediately succumb,  fall  amid  the 
hurrying,  jostling  crowd,  and  are 
trodden  under  foot  less  from  cruelty 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case.  All 
these — ^broken-down  artisans,  la- 
bourers, servants,  women,  incapa- 
bles— ^lapse,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  their  troubles  into  the  indigent 
class,  which  also  contains  in  iteelf 
an  hereditary  population  which  has 
lived  by  shift  and  hazard,  in  penury 
and  difficulty,  from  father  to  son 
and  mother  to  daughter  for  many 
generations.* 

The  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  a  class  thus  constituted  has  ne- 
cessarily formed  a  subject  of  anxiety 
to  every  statesman  and  philanthro- 
pist who  has  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  heart.     The  abodea 


*  The  proportion  which  the  class  we  have  defined  as  Indigent  bears  to  the  regular* 
Ubonring  dfuss,  in  such  a  district,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  has  beeUu 
reckoned  as  1,093  indigent  to  3,08a  labourers. 
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of  these  indigent  persons,  from 
manj  causes  liereaBier  to  be  touched 
on,  have,  in  nearly  all  large  towns, 
become  crowded  and  unhealthy 
beyond  description;  and  the  hapless 
inhabitants,  in  their  poverty  and 
the  recklessness  bom  of  poverty, 
so  far  from  amending  their  own 
condition,  seem  year  by  year  .to 
become  more  and  more  wretched 
and  degraded.  In  the  miserable 
^slums'  occupied  by  hawkers  and 
costermongers,  the  rag  and  bone 
sellers,  marine-store  keepers,  ven- 
dors of  old  clothes,  collectors  of 
hare-skins  and  purloined  kitchen 
staoff,  l^e  organ-grinders,  '  niggers,' 
mendicants,  street-sweepers;  here, 
amid  overcrowded  lodging-houses, 
low  gin-shops,  and  houses  of  still 
worse  employ— h^e  is  the  very 
focus  of  fever  and  nurseiy  of 
cholera^  which,  if  a  demon  had 
planned  it,  could  not  be  more  aptly 
fitted  for  the  production  of  vice 
and  crime.  Rooms  where  whole 
families  sleep  together,  and  where 
men  and  women  who  are  not  united 
by  any  tie  save  that  of  chance- 
herding  in  the  same  shelter,  are 
huddled  in  disgusting  proximity; 
rooms  swarming  with  vermin — 
odious  with  intolerable  stench — 
undrained,  unventilated,  uncleaned 
fr^m  year  to  year,  as  one  troop 
after  another  of  miserable  squaUd 
creatures  pass  through  them ; — these 
are  the  homes  (oh,  cruel  mockery  of 
tfa»t  proud  English  word!)  of  thou- 
sands around  us.  We  all  know 
this  fiwailiarly,  and  deplore  it  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  no  more  in  our 
hands  than  the  sufierings  of  the 
birds  in  the  snow. 

It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  refer 
to  the  evils  which  have  their  pe- 
rennial spring  in  these  hapless 
loeaHties.  The  marvel  is,  not  that 
disease  and  wickedness  result  from 
such  conditions  of  life  as  are  here 
to  be  found,  but  that  children 
e^er  grow  up  under  them^  and 
arrive  al  manhood  and  woman- 
hood with  some  modicum  of  health 


and  strength,  some  residue  of  mo- 
desty and  uprightness.  .The  notion 
that  they  can  attain  to  natural 
vigour,  or  preserve  complete  purity, 
is  the  delusion  of  novelists  and 
poets.  *•  Marian  Erles '  as  ofben 
grow  up  with  Marian  Erie's  train- 
ing as  orange  trees  spring  on  north- 
em  moorlands.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  forms  of  virtue  which  flourish 
even  in  the  shadows  of  these  hi- 
deous lanes.  Such  goodness  as  that 
depicted  in  Be  Profimdis — ^the  good- 
ness of  the  poor  laundress  to  the 
deserted  in&nt,  the  goodness  of 
the  fierce  virago  to  the  old  man 
dying  of  cancer — ^are  true  to  life  and 
nati^.  There  are  also,  as  all  who 
know  them  can  testify,  touching 
instances  of  sustained  decency  and 
self-respect  among  those  who  have 
fallen  into  uttermost  indigence,  and 
who  yet  struggle  on  to  support 
themselves,  and  retain  the  cleanli- 
ness and  respectable  exterior  of 
better  days.  But  these  last  are 
exceptions,  and  not  very  numerous 
exceptions,  to  the  rule  of  degra- 
dation and  disorder  naturally  en- 
gendered by  the  miserable  conditions 
of  lifb  in  a  pauper  lodging-house ; 
and  on  iJiem  falls  with  double 
weight  the  wretchedness  of  the 
companionship  of  the  vicious  and 
the  brutalised.  As  a  general  law, 
all  experience  proves  that  the  re- 
sisting power  of  moral  and  physical 
health  in  human  nature,  to  over- 
come evil  conditions,  is  always  veiy 
limited,  and  never  in  any  way  to 
be  calculated  on.  We  have  no  rigM 
to  expect  any  ot^er  result  from 
filth  than  disease,  or  from  corrupt- 
ing influences  than  sin. 

Solomon's  terrible  apophthegm, 
'  The  destruction  of  the  -poor  is  his 
poverty,'  wasdoubtless  true  in  Judea 
three  ^ousand  years  ago ;  but  it  is 
much  more  true  in  England  to-day. 
While  wealth  grows  hourly  in  the 
rich  man's  hand,  almost  without 
any  care  on  his  part^  the  poor  man 
finds  it  difficult  to  onbaric:  in  the 
humblest  mdustry  for  want  of  need- 
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M  capital,  aaid  in  a  likoaaand  caaes 
is  defiandad  of  liis  liglita  without 
being  able  to  offiDrd  legal  counsel 
or  redress.  He  needs  more  than 
others  the  knowledge  of  yarious 
laws  against  which  he  is  liable 
to  transgress  unwittingly,  or  from 
which  he  majgrieyously  suffer  (e.g., 
the  laws  of  tre^  and  laws  of  pauper 
aettl^n^it)  ;  but,  except  by  under- 
gmng  the  penalty  of  ignorance,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  is  to  gain 
information;  the  gentlemen,  com^ 
petent  to  do  so,  who  would  patiently 
instruct  him  might  be  hard  to  find. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  adul- 
terations of  the  food,  the  exorbitaait 
prices  of  the  shops  wh^re  the  poor 
haye  once  allowed  themselves  to 
contract  debts,  the  dread^l '  sweat- 
ing systems,'  and  similar  snares 
with  which  they  find  themselves  be- 
set. The  abominable  drugs  where- 
with the  only  drinks  &ey  can 
obtain  are  rendered  poisonous,  and 
a  diseased  craving  thus  establiahed, 
is  alone  an  evil  of  cruel  magnitude — 
one  which  we  cannot  hut  think  the 
true  friends  of  Temperance  would 
do  well  to  take  in  hand.  AU  these 
aie  miseries  and  wnmgs  which  may 
well  crash  down  even  a  sfcnrdy 
spirit ;  but  there  is  behind  a  want 
which  we  know  is  offcenfeltin  the  poor 
man's  lodging,  which  most  tlurow 
eveiything  else  in  the  shade,  but 
of  which  we  are  ofben  strangely 
forgetful  when  we  estimate  his  con- 
dition. That  great  want  which  Pro- 
vidence has  made  the  mainspring 
of  action  for  the  whole  animated  cre- 
atioa — ^namely,  the  want  of  Food — 
mast  needs  reduce  every  other  ele- 
ment of  human  life  to  inatgnificanee 
whflBL  once  it  has  made  itself  felt. 
When  '  to  sat  or  not  to  eat '  is  the 
qBaation,  very  little  attention  can 
aaamedly  be  vouchsafed  to  other 
oontingencies.  To  be  dean  or 
dirty — to  Hve  in  a  romantic  deU  or 
amid  the  hideous  chimneys  ai  the 
BkaA  Country — to  be  as  laamed  as 
HsmboldtyOr  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
rndimeBteofknowle^ge — aUmnat  be 


alternatives  undeserving  a  thought 
under  pressure  of  the  far  more 
urgent  problem — ^To  be  fed  P  or  to 
starve  ?  Strange  is  it  how  little  the 
never-hungry  class  reflect  on  this 
simple  fact  of  nature,  and  forget 
that  at  any  moment  the  poor  may 
come  under  pressure  of  a  feeling 
which  must  instantly  throw  out  of 
gear  all  the  machinery  of  motives 
— ^hope,  fear,  decency,  prudence — 
on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rely 
for  their  guidance.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  reflect  how  some  of  the 
highest  of  these  motives  —  those 
presented  to  us  by  religion  or 
parental  affection — would  appeal  to 
us,  under  the  simple  change  pro- 
dneed  in  our  state  by  Hunger. 
How  would  the  finest  sermon  wa 
ever  heard  have  affected  us  had  we 
tasted  no  food  for  twen^-fourhouB& 
before  listening  to  it  r  How  &p 
should  we  care  to  send  our  children 
to  school  were  the  chances  of  giving 
them  any  dinner  on  their  return  to 
be  essentially  diminished  thereby  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  a  man  whose  dai^ 
toil  affords  him  insufficient  and  pre- 
carious nourishment,  whether  he 
hunts  the  forest  for  game  or  the 
streets  for  halfpence,  leads  the  hie 
of  a  beast  of  prey  rather  than  of  a 
man.  It  is  not  till  he  has  got  a 
step  higher — ^till  he  can  gain  enon^ 
food,  and  gain  it  regularly — that  he 
comes  into  the  region  of  purely  hu- 
man sentiments,  and  that  beyond 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  need  of 
warmth  and  sleep,  and  the  love  c^ 
his  mate  and  his  ofBspring,  he  haa 
space  for  the  love  of  order,  beauty, 
Imowledge,  and  the  esteem  of  ms 
fellows. 

We  often  complain  that  the  poor 
do  not  think  of  the  morrow.  But 
it  is  almost  (we  might  rather  say) 
a  dispensation  of  Providence  tluit 
those  for  whom  the  morrow  can 
but  faring  £resh  wants  are  often  as 
thoughtless  as  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
whieh  have  as  great  chance  of 
'  gathering  into  bams '  as  they. 
Cwe  and  anxiety,  which   plough 
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sxicli  ftirrows  on  many  faces  which 
never  yet  looked  on  an  empty  board, 
would  drive  to  madness  and  despair 
those  who  rarely  behold  a  wqU- 
plenished  one.  Is  there,  then,  it  is 
asked,  no  religion  for  the  comfort 
of  these  hapless  beings — no  gospel 
for  the  poor  ?  Are  we  not  to 
teach  them  to  trust  in  Him  who 
feeds  the  ravens  ?  Can  we  not 
aid  them  to  look  up  even  through 
the  dim  vista  of  their  smoke-fiUed 
lanes,  to 

That  great  world  of  light  which  lies 
Behind  all  human  destinies  ? 

God  forbid  we  should  say  that  reli- 
gion has  no  consolations  for  the  fa- 
mishing and  the  wretched,  or  that 
any  human  heart  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  golden  sceptre.  But 
this  must  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience.  Those  who 
frequent  churches  and  prayer-meet- 
ings— ^thosewho  can  be  easily  stirred 
to  take  an  interest  in  eternal  things, 
are  very  rarely  those  of  whom  we 
have  been  writing — whose  life  is  of 
necessity  one  anxious  search  after 
'  the  meat  which  perisheth.'  There 
may  be  religion  in  the  decent  home, 
however  poor.  Tliere  may  be  reli- 
gion again  in  the  hospital  and  the 
workhouse,  the  penitentiary  and  the 
prison.  But  in  the  only  dwelling 
of  the  indigent — in  the  overcrowded 
filthy  lodging-house,  resonant  with 
evil  words,  polluted  with  evil  sights 
and  smells,  jostHng,  sordid,  peace- 
less — ^there  is  probably  the  minimum 
of  religion  on  which  human  souls  of 
Caucasian  race  well  may  Uve.  Again 
we  repeat  it,  on  a  large  scale  hu- 
man nature  is  always  to  be  found 
following  the  conditions  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  worst  condition 
conceivable  for  becoming  religious 
must  be  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
tainted  with  vice,  to  be  never  for  an 
hour  able  to  follow  the  counsel  to 
'  enter  thy  closet,'  to  meet  that 
Being  who  (it  is  so  hard  to  feel !) 
seeth  in  a  crowd  as  well  as  *  in  secret ' 
— to  be  for  ever  goaded  by  gnawing 


appetite,  degraded  by  squalor,  stapi- 
fied  by  fatigue.  Nay,  we  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  difficulties  of  the  poor 
stop  with  these  physical  impedi- 
ments. Must  it  not  happen  that 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Goodness  must 
be  sorely  tried  by  wants  such  as 
theirs,  and  that  the  belief  in  justice 
and  holiness  reigning  over  all  must 
be  sometimes  hajrd  to  retain,  where 
evil  seems  the  rule  and  good  the 
exception — ^where  age  is  dishonoured 
and  childhood  corrupted  from  the 
cradle  ?  A  thoughtful  man  brought 
thus  hourly  face  to  face  with  the 
darkest  problems  of  existence,  and 
never  beholding  the  brighter  side  of 
happy  innocent  life,  might  well  be 
forgiven  if  to  lack  of  opportunity 
for  religious  exercises  he  added  a 
woeftil  distrust  of  religion  itself. 
The  old  idea  that  poverty  and  piety 
bear  a  natural  affinity  to  one 
another  may  hold  good  in  a  simple 
state  of  society,  where  poverty 
means  dwelling  in  a  tent  in  the 
wilderness,  or  a  cottage  in  a  seques- 
tered vale.  But  in  London,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  where  poverty 
means  living  in  the  slums  of  St. 
Giles  or  Bethnal  Green,  it  must 
needs  be  the  rich  man  for  whom  (so 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned)  it 
is  easiest  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  devout  feelings  and  untroubled 
faith. 

We  confess,  then,  without  in  the 
least  undervaluing  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  indigent  classes — 
nay,  while  heartily  wishing  it  might 
be  carried  much  further,  and  in 
healthier  channels  of  thought — ^we 
cannot  look  for  the  elevation  of 
those  classes  primarily  from  any 
such  agency.  Many  excellent 
clergymen,  many  philanthropic  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  many  useM 
Bible- women  and  city  missionaries 
have  long  worked  in  the  field,  and 
are  working  more  vigorously  year 
by  year.  The  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund  alone  has  contributed  since 
its  commencement  to  the  erection  of 
thirty-seven  new  churches,  and  haa 
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given  an  immense  impetus  to  a  work 
whicli  before  presented  a  ghastly 
contrast  to  the  missions  sent  and  the 
treasures  lavished  to  Christianise 
cannibals  at  the  antipodes.  But 
though  doubtless  many  human  soids 
have  thus  been  aided  on  the  heaven- 
ly way,  andmany  lives  reclaimedfrom 
vice  and  sin»  we  believe  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  teachers  themselves 
would  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  indigent  class,  cls  a 
doss,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  hoped  for 
even  from  the  building  of  streets  of 
churches  or  the  patrol '  of  an  army 
of  clergymen.  Though  neither  they 
nor  we  are  likely  to  hold  that 

Washing  seven  times  in  the  people's  baths 
Is  soyereign  fop  the  people's  leprosy, 

both  will  admit  that  the  'godliness' 
which  is  not  able  to  neighbour  it- 
self with  *  cleanliness/ — ^the  moral 
purity  forced  to  grow  in  a  dunghill, 
—is  but  a  half-developed  plant  after 
all. 

Turning  fromReHgious  to  Secular 
Education,  we  find  that  for  several 
years  back  an  effort  has  been  made 
by  philanthropists  to  provide  train- 
ing of  a  special  kind  for  the  children 
of  the  class  we  are  considering — 
namely,  in  the  Bagged  Schools.  The 
subject  is  one  of  much  importance ; 
and  the  value  of  these  schools  has 
been  disputed  in  such  high  quarters 
that  we  must  ask  leave  to  treat  the 
subject  at  some  length. 

The  children  above  the  Indigent 
class  have  abundance  of  National, 
British,  and  other  schools  where 
excellent  education  is  given  them 
on  payment  of  the  penny  a  week 
which  seems  to  secure  regular  at- 
tendance. The  class  below  again, 
the  enormous  Pauper  class,*  has  for 
itself  the  Workhouse  Schools,  where- 
in the  mere  literary  part  of  education 
is  carried  on  in&.  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  regularity.    But  between 


the  labourer  who  easily  pays  his 
penny  for  each  child's  schooling  per 
week,  and  the  pauper  whose  sub- 
sistence is  secure,  and  who  pays 
nothing  for  anything,  the  indigent 
parent  comes  to  find  himself  in  a 
difficulty.  He  can  neither  put  his 
children  into  the  workhouse  schools 
while  he  remains  outside,  nor  pay 
two  or  three  or  four  pence  a  week 
without  being  often  called  upon  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  which  (as  we 
have  remarked)  his  hungry,  shifty, 
haphazard  life  leaves  him  no  sort  of 
resolution.  Over  and  over  this  fact 
has  been  disputed  by  able  men,  and 
the  ragged  school  system  (designed 
to  meet  this  want  by  free  day- 
schools  for  the  indigent)  has  been 
denounced  as  superfluous  and  even 
mischievous.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  intermediate  class,  which  we 
have  named  the  *  indigent,'  hardly 
exists  in  numbers  sufficient  to  re- 
quire any  provision  for  its  wants; 
or  that,  if  it  be  even  numerous  in 
any  locality,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
cognised, but  rather  compelled  by 
every  means  to  amalgamate  with  a 
better  class,  and  send  its  children  to 
the  same  schools  .for  instruction. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  little  assistance 
to  indigent  parents,  to  aid  them  to 
pay  for  their  children's  education 
at  the  national  schools,  would  be 
far  better  bestowed  than  the  sums 
needfiil  to  support  ragged  schools, 
where  much  less  good  teaching  is 
supplied. 

To  these  assertions,  with  all  re- 
spect  for  the  judgment  of  those  who 
make  them,  we  must  urge  two 
opposing  assertions — ^namely,  ist^ 
That  the  indigent  class  is  too  great 
and  numerous  to  be  overlooked,  and 
cannot  be  amalgamated  with  the 
class  above  it,  so  far  as  paying 
schools  are  concerned ;  the  effort  to 
induce  the  indigent  to  send  their 
children  to  such  schools  inevitably 
ending  in  such  broken  and  irregular 


*  It  is  an  awfcd  fact  that  one  in  evenr  twenty-two  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  belong  to  this  class,  and  receive  reuef  indoor  or  outdoor. 
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a^stendantse  as  is  practically  wori^* 
less.  2iLd,  Tliat  even  if  the  children 
of  the  indigent — of  street-sweepers, 
costermongers,  hawkers,  and  the 
lik^^-were  by  any  means  brought 
into  the  fall  use  of  the  national  aaad 
other  pay  schools,  yet  that,  even  in 
snch  case,  those  schools  would  be 
less  useM  to  them  than  those  same 
ragged  schools  which  contemptu- 
ous inspectors  describe  as  *  grovel- 
ling '  in  all  sorts  of  irregularities  and 
laxities.  Sueh  children  need  cwil- 
ismg  before  teaching  to  read  and 
write,  and  in  the  ragged  schools 
this  civilising  process  is  given  its 
needftil  priority;  and  the  children 
who  at  first  can  hardly  apply 
^icadily  to  anything,  or  behave  with 
<5ommon  decency  or  order,  are  gra- 
dually reclaimed  like  so  many  little 
wild  colts  from  the  mountains — ^first 
iamedy  and  then  taught.  The  teach- 
ing without  the  taming  (for  which 
alone  attention  can  be  spared  in 
other  schools)  is  of  singularly  little 
value. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  needftil  to  say 
that  the  first  of  the  above  statements 
— ^namely,  that  the  indigent  class 
cannot  be  made  to  send  their  ehildren 
to  the  pay  .schools  with  any  regu- 
larity— ^is  not  advanced  without  good 
grounds.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  a  visitation 
was  made  in  one  of  our  large  towns, 
dfor  some  months,  of  the  families 
who  sent  their  children  to  a  certain 
raggedschool.  Among  seventy  femi- 
Mes,  there  were  found  only  two  (who, 
of  course,  were  immediately  struck 
off  the  list  of  pupils)  who  were  not 
too  poor  to  afford  regular  school- 
ing. 

Let  the  reader  judge  what  were 
the  chances  of  the  children  in  suck 
cttses  as  these,  extracted  at  random 
ftom  the  'jprriter's  note-book.  Be  it 
noticed  that  every  one  was  in  some 
filthy  den  of  a  court  or  back  street, 
aaid  that  nearly  always  a  single 
room  served  for  the  whole  family : — 

C,  in  T Court ;  a  carf«nter,  disabled ; 

inxduldren. 


C,  E— *—  Street ;  a  tailor,  cxacked,  bad 
health,  eight  children ;  wife  ill, 

C,  M  Street ;    husband    and   wife 

slop-workers ;  receive  7.S.  ^d.  for  making  an 
office  coat ;  fbur  children. 

C,   N Street;  father  with  internal 

disease ;  six  children—  two  with  impedinif  nts 
in  speech. 

D.,  G- Court ;  day  labourer ;  six  small 

children. 

D.,  L Lane ;  family  of  ten ;  mother  ill. 

G-.,  H  Court;  a  painter,  out  of  work; 

children  utterly  ragged — one  sitting  by  tbe 
fire,  entirely  without  clothing. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  through 
fifty  more.  One  fitmily  consisted 
of  eight  ehildren  ;  the  father  earned 
ten  shillings  a  week  ;  the  mother, 
who  had  been  lady's-maid  in  a 
family  noted  in  its  county  for  the 
exorbitant  luxuries  permitted  to  its 
servants,  had  married  a  farmer's 
son  and  set  up  bid.  hotel.  Change 
of  traffic  ruined  the  unfortunate 
oouple,  aoad  a  handful  of  pawn- 
brokers' certificateB  alone  repre- 
sented the  plate,  linen,  and  clothes 
they  once  possessed.  The  poor 
woman,  recently  confined,  sat  up  in 
bed  feverishly  working  at  some 
wretehed  slop-work,  and  tiie  two 
eldest  of  ^e  eighi  ehildren  in  the 
room  wOTe  trying  to  do  their  little 
share  to  increase  hep  earnings. 
Was  it  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
to  expect  this  woman  not  only  to 
send  away  hev  childi?en  every  day, 
but  to  pay  eigk^enee  a  wedc  for 
their  schooling? 

We  must  be  forgiven  fop  quoting 
another  case  still  more  curiously 
illustrative  of  that  sad  problem 
— ^How  the  poor  manage  to  exist. 
In  a  single  room  in  a  lane  at  6. 
lived  two  young  wonaen — an  Irish 

'  rl  and  her  friend,  a  soldiep'is  wife. 

^he  soldier's  wife  had.  three  chil- 
dren ;  her  husband  was  in  India. 
She  received  a  few  loa-ves  vreeMy ; 
the  rest  of  the  expenditure  of  ihe 
little  party  {of  eourse,  aU  livmg  in 
one  room)  was  suppHed  thus  :  The 
two  women  had  only  one  bonnet 
and  one  shawl  between  them.  Each 
day  one  staved  i|t  hoske  with  the 
baby,  the  omer  dressed  berself  and 


girl 
The 
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went  to  a  neighbour,  irlio  lent  lier 
for  the  day  a  pair  of  linen  sheeta. 
These  sheets  she  took  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, and,  with  the  price,  filled 
her  basket  with  oranges,  apples,  or 
thread  and  needles,  as  the  season 
might  suggest.  After  a  day  spent 
in  hawkmg  these  wares,  she  re- 
tamed  home,  took  the  sheets  out 
of  pawn,  paying  a  hal^enny  to 
the  pawnbroker  on  the  loan,  re* 
stored  them  to  the  owner  for 
the  night,  and  then  shared  with 
her  friend  snch  proceeds  as  might 
be  derived  from  the  day's  sale  of 
fruit.  This  life  (to  oiir  own  per- 
sonal knowledge)  went  on  with 
little  dkange  through  a  whole  win^ 
ter.  Who  will  say  that  these 
wameny  or  that  the  poor  reduced 
lady's-maid  with  her  eight  children, 
conld  spare  threepence  or  si^^nce 
a  week  for  feeding  the  rndnds  of 
their  children,  when  with  such  toil 
^bej  ooold  hardly  keep  their  bodies 
&QBL  starvation  P 

DonbtlesB  the  proportion  in  which 
such  a  class  as  tibis  is  to  be  fbond  in 
different  localities  varies  very  eonsi- 
deiaUly .  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  any  district  will  suffice  to 
prove  -whetiier  they  are  to  be  found 
there  in  numbers  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  opening  of  a  school.  All 
we  TwifcrntrfMn  is,  that  where  they 
eiist  their  condition  demands  our 
earnest  attention.  Admirably  does 
MiSB  Carpenter — the  best  friend 
these  poor  'neglected  children'  have 
ever  had — say  in  her  paper  read 
this  year  at  Sheffield— 

These  ehildren  are  ours.  They  cannot 
h^p  themflelTes ;  they  fbrm  a  part  of  our  so- 
oe^ ;  they  will  become  the  people  of  our 
fand.  It  is  not  their  lanlt  that  they  exist 
ia  this  state  of  dejoadation ;  ignomnce  can- 
not heal  itself,  for  onr  own  sakes  as  well 
as  Uiein  we  on^ht  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  np  thns  nncared  for.  If 
«e  aeg^eet  the  datf  ,  they  will  mnconseioiiBly 
iafliet  on  ns  a  wadfbl  reTeng&-»-a  con- 
ttaotly  insreasiag  anpply  of  pauperism  and 
dime. 

We  l»Te  h«ard  this  lady  relate 
an  aneodote  pitifhlly  ^emplifying 


the  sort  of  chance  scnne  of  these 
children  have  of  good  training  from 
their  parents. 

Teaching  one  day  in  her  own 
ragged  school,  she  was  addressed  by 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old  wii^  a  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  go  home. 
'  Why  did  he  wish  to  go  home ;  it 
was  only  one  o'clock  ?  '  After  some 
shy  demur,  the  child  confided  to  her 
in  a  whisper  that  he  had  locked  up 
his  mother,  dead  drunk,  and  thought 
that  about  this  time,  as  usual,  she 
would  be  returning  to  her  senses, 
and  wanting  to  be  released ! ' 

Again,  the  free  Night  Schools 
commonly  attached  to  these  Bagged 
Schools  are  agencies  of  good  of  no 
mean  value.  The  young  *City 
Arabs,'  lured  into  them  by  warm^ 
and  light,  are  caught  as  in  a  bene- 
volrait  trap,  and  ere  they  are  turned 
out  again  are  often  impressed  with 
ideas  guiding  their  fiiture  course  in 
a  very  opposite  direction  &(»n  the 
one  previously  before  them.  It  is 
a  common  experience  for  a  teacher 
in  such  a  school  to  find  many  alittle 
scamp,  long  running  ragged  after 
carriages,  and  picking  up  penee  by 
any  miscellaneous  process  ftot  to  be 
termed  industry,  turning  out  a  well- 
to-do  artisan,  soldier,  carter,  or  sea- 
man, and  coming  back  in  after 
years  to  revisit  his  schools  with 
every  token  of  gratitude.  A  strange 
state  they  are  in,  poor  lads,  when 
they  first  enter  a  night  schooL 
Hands  which  might  have  acted  as 
dust  shovels  for  weeks ;  hair  which 
resists  all  intervention  of  the  public 
comb ;  clothes  saturated  with  every- 
thing except  soap  and  water;  and 
ideas  of  scholastic  discipline  which 
include  leaping  from  form  to  form, 
shooting  marbles  at  obnoxious  in- 
structors, singing  uproarious  songs, 
and  joining  occasionally,  when  study 
becomes  too  tedious,  in  a  general 
hunt-the-hare  and  helter-skelter 
round  the  room.  The  notiaiDS  they 
possess  of  the  world  at  hurge  are  moat 
amaanng — ^not  foolish  and  stupid, 
like  those  of  children  in  a  village^ 
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or  shut  up  in  factories.  The  streets 
awaken  many  faculties  and  suggest 
many  ideas  ;  but  a  night  school  of 
City  Arabs  presents  the  study  of  a 
set  of  intelligent  lads  and  young 
men  who  have  seen  all  the  evil  of 
life,  and  been  taught  little  or 
nothing  of  the  good.  Of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  up  they  know 
about  as  much  as  the  horses  and 
dogs.  Often  have  we  been  touched 
to  see  the  delighted  surprise  with 
which  they  received  such  ideas  as 
those  conveyed  by  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal,  or  the  last  pages  of  Bun- 
yan ;  as  if  the  notion  of  a  Friend 
above,  and  not  an  omnipotent 
Policeman,  were  absolutely  new  to 
them.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
stories  illustrative  of  the  curious 
mental  state  of  these  poor  lads. 
One  lady  teaching  in  London,  and 
reading-  in  the  Bible  about  '  wheat 
and  chaff,'  found  that  not  one  of  her 
scholars  had  an  idea  of  what  wheat 
was ;  but  on  asking  them  what 
'  chaff '  might  be,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate holding  up  of  hands  in 
signal  of  comprehension,  and  an 
unanimous  reply  of — 

*  Lnpidence,  ma'am  ! ' 

The  dreadful  punishment  allotted 
to  such  *  chaff'  seemed  to  follow 
quite  unquestioned. 

Another  lady  (as  we  have 
told  elsewhere)  asked  her  class,  in 
the  course  of  a  lecture  on  *  Grati- 
tude,' what  pleasure  in  the  course 
of  the  year  they  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  After  a  thoughtful  pause, 
the  last  boy  in  the  class  looked  up 
and  said,  with  simple  candour — 

'  Cock-fighting,  ma'am.' 

'Oh,  no,  B.,'  said  the  lady,  'I'm 
sure  you  cannot  like  that  cruel 
sport  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  do, ma'am,  though !  there's 
a  pit  up  by  the  Black  Boy  as  is 
worth  anything  in  B .' 

A  similar  story  is  to  be  found  in 
an  admirable  little  tract  in  the  series 
Odds  amd  Ends,  on  PenitentiarieSj 
p.  30 : — *  There  was  (at  the  ragged 


school)  a  boy  who  invariably  in- 
torrupted  all  histories  of  heroes  and 
saints  recorded  in  Scripture  by  dis- 
paraging comparisons  with  Tom 
Sayers.  "Moses  and  Joshua  was 
aH  very  well,"  he  would  say,  "  but 
what  was  they  to  that  Httle  chap 
a-standin'  up  as  game  as  a  bantam 
cock  before  that  great  thunderin' 
Yankee,  and  a-lmockin'  of  him 
down  like  a  ninepin  ?  Bless  you, 
Noah  and  Abraham  and  all  that 
lot  weren't  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
him.  He  war  a  hero,  he  war."  .  .  . 
A  small  boy,  to  whom  some  one. 
had  tried  to  toach  the  catechism, 
obstinately  refused  to  believe  in 
anything  but  the  articles  of  the 
Christmas  Feast;  and  being  asked 
for  some  further  explanation,  said, 
"  A  jolly  plum-puddm'  was  the  best 
on  em. 

On  another  occasion  the  writer 
proposed  to  a  class  of  lads  of  about 
sixteen,  the  question,  'What  was 
conscience  ?  '  Immense  difficulty 
was  found  in  giving  an  answer, 
but  eventually  the  following  in- 
genious definition  was  supplied: 
*  Conscience  is  a  thing  wjnch  a 
gem'man  am't  got,  who,  when  a 
boy  finds  his  handkercher  and  gives 
it  him  back,  doesn't  give  the  boy 
sixpence.'  When  the  teacher  asked 
whether,  even  under  the  aggravated 
wrong  of  getting  no  sixpence,  each 
boy  did  not  feel  rather  glad  to 
have  returned  the  lost  article — and 
whether,  again,  under  the  con- 
tingency (suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  white  handkerchief  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  gentleman  un- 
provided with  shoes)  of  a  boy  not 
restoring  what  he  found,  he  did  not 
dislike  to  think  of  the  transaction — 
there  was  in  each  case  a  chorus  of 
agreement.  Of  course  the  lesson 
ended — 'Well,  boys,  that  which 
makes  you  feel  comfortable  when 
you  have  done  right  and  got  no« 
thing,  and  very  uncomfortable  when 
you  have  done  wrong  and  gainec^ 
your  end — that  is  conscience.'  Per- 
haps   few   lads   who    could    haver 
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given  a  correct  definition  of  the 
word  were  as  much  alive  as  they 
were  to  the  reality  of  the  thmg. 
Its  relation  to  the  great  Author  of 
Conscience  had,  apparently,  never 
once  entered  their  heads.  •  Such  re- 
ligion as  they  had  picked  up  had 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  of  the 
kind. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  an  agency 
of  good  to  the  Indigent  class,  we 
are  disposed  to  give  a  very  high 
place  to  the  Bagged  Schools.  K 
we  might  be  permitted  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  to  those  who 
have  the  regulation  of  public  edu- 
cation, we  should  say — Let  there 
be  free  industrial  day  schools,  in- 
&nt  schools,  and  night  schools, 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
such  ragged  schools  as  now  exist 
being  certified  when  found  worthy. 
Let  there  be  an  inspector  of  these 
schools,  whose  office  it  shall  be  to 
visit  them  without  warning,  and 
ascertain  whether  they  are  pro- 
perly conducted,  and  whether  the 
right  class  of  children  alone  are  per- 
mitted to  benefit  by  them.  Then 
let  such  a  capitation  grant  be  made 
(say  I Z.  a  year  for  day  scholars,  and 
less  for  infants  and  night  scholars) 
as  shall  permit  the  managers  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools,  with  the  aid  of  the  private 
funds — ^now  very  inadequate  for  the 
puipose — at  their  disposal. 

Besides  churches  and  schools, 
however,  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  miscellaneous  institutions  to  be 
found  throughout  England,  aiming 
at  the  improvement  of  the  indigent 
as  well  as  working  class.  There 
are  the  excellent  Working  Men's 
Clubs,  the  Working  Man's  College 
and  Working  Woman's  College, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  Penny  Banks,  Tempe- 
rance Societies,  Mothers'  Meetings, 
Soap   Kitchens,  Eefuges,  Asylums 


for  the  BKnd,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  In- 
sane, Idiotic,  Incurable,  and  Hospi- 
tals where  every  fleshly  ill  receives 
at  least  care  if  not  rehef.  We  lack 
space  and  information  to  treat  of 
these  institutions  properly,  or  dis- 
criminate those  among  them  which 
really  elevate  the  poor  from  those 
which  only  foster  pauperism  and  de- 
pendance.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the 
institutions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
in  London,  which  may  be  counted 
under  the  head  of  charitable,  has 
been  estimated  at  an  cmrmal  income 
of  2,44i,967Z.*  Of  this  enormous 
sum,  we  must  suppose  the  propor- 
tion which  passes  to  the  use  of  the 
indigent,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
be  at  the  least  i,ooo,oooZ.  per 
annum  in  London.  Yet  with  all 
this  treasure,  with  the  labour  and 
the  ingenuity  of  hundreds  of  phi- 
lanthropists, the  indigent  are  only 
&Jling  into  deeper  distress  and 
greater  degradation.  As  well  might 
the  army  of  Lilliput  lift  up  Qnlliver, 
as  all  these  philanthropic  schemes 
succeed  in  getting  the  crushed  giant 
of  Poverty  on  his  feet. 

The  simple  fact  forces  itself  upon 
us,  that  rehgious  instruction  and 
secular  education,  churches,  schools, 
clubs,  institutes,  asylums,  hospitals, 
are  all  inadequate  to  cure  the  dread- 
ftil  evil  in  question.  Other  forces  must 
be  brought  to  bear ;  the  conditions 
of  a  decent  and  orderly  life  must  be 
supplied ;  and  then  churches  and 
schools,  colleges  and  clubs,  may 
accomplish  their  good  work.  While 
the  dwellings  of  the  indigent  re- 
main what  they  are,  overcrowded 
lodging-houses,  where  cleanliness 
and  modesty  are  excluded,  so  long 
it  is  impossible  that  any  real  refor- 
mation of  their  condition  can  take 
place.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  re- 
peat this  observation.  Statesmen 
and  philanthropists,  who  differ  about 
everything  else,  are  unanimous  on 
this   one  point.      The   question  is 


*  Charities  of  I/mdon^  by  Sampson  Low,  p.  160. 
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net,  Does  ih.e  root  of  the  evil  He 
hea^t  but  How  can  we  get  at 
this  root  and  remoTe  it  ?  The 
reader  must  forgive  us  for  going 
over  some  well-beaten  ground  to 
state  the  case  quite  clearly. 

The  supply  of  lodgings  for  the 
indigent  classes  in  the  great  towns 
has  long  foiled  to  equal  &e  demand. 
Each  year  the  case  becomes  worse, 
as  population  increases,  and  no  ten- 
ancy arises  for  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  meeting  the  want. 

The  cause  of  this  apparent  ano- 
maly is  not  hard  to  find.     While 
the  population  is  denizing,  the  space 
on  which  stood  the  old  houses  of 
the  poor,  when  the  poor  were  far 
less  uEEmerous,  has  been  continually 
infiringed  upon  for  pubHc  and  pri- 
vate works  ;  and  instead  of  building 
new  quarters  for  the  poor,  capitaHsts 
&id  every  other  investment  of  their 
money  more  profitable.     In  London 
in  particular,  as  we  all  know,  the 
new  works  of  various  kinds  have 
actually  taken  away  the  homes  of 
thousands.     In  some  districts,  the 
erection    of   streets    of   handsome 
mansions  has  tended  so  effectually 
to  bani^  the  poor,  that  the  whole 
population  has  diminished,  in  tibie 
fo<3e  of  the  vast  increase  elsewhere, 
e.g.  in  one  district  in  Westminster, 
where  (ex^uding  some  public  in- 
stitutions) the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1 85 1  was  23,433,  ^^^  ^  1861, 
21,235.     ^  ^®  ^^  session,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  stated  in  Paa*liament 
that  there  were  then    before  the 
House  bills  involving  the  possible 
demolition   of    3,500    houses,   and 
eviction  of  their  20,000  tenants.   In 
the  present  session,  appHcations  are 
made  for  eleven  new  railway  pro- 
jects, all  requiring  extensive  grounds 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis.    The  new  Law  Courts  alone, 
according  to  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (Minutes,  p.  8),  will  dis- 
place 4,175  persons,  leaving  them 
to  find  new  abodes  as  best  they  may. 
Of   the  hardships    and    sufferings 


thus  creoiied  we  cannot  paose  to 
speak.    How  many  humble  little 
trades  are  mined  and  empk^ments 
lost;  how  many  sick,  who  mig^t 
have  been  allowed  by  old  landlords 
to  Hve^n  in  tib.eir  lodgiags,  find  it 
impossible  to  procure  new  ones  on 
the  same  ten&s,  it  is  impossU^le  to 
say.     One    thing    is    clear:    waxk 
losses  and  sufferings  to  the  Indigent 
class  inevitably  swell  the  hats  of 
Pauperinn,  and  leave,  for  those  who 
escape,  the  problem  of  improvement 
of  condition  doubly  difficult.    Nor 
are  all  these  changes  and  ovictions 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  temporary  dif- 
ficulty for  i^  present  year  and  a 
few  years  more.     While  the  nation 
retains  its  prosperity,  improvements 
of  various  kinds  must  perpetually 
go  forward — ^railways^  hotels,  em- 
bankments,   widening    of    streets, 
opening  out  spaces,  building  ware- 
houses, churches,  dwellings  for  the 
wealthier  classes.     The  making  of 
such  tibdngs  is  not  an  accidiMital 
conting^icy,  but  a  regular  prooess, 
which  must  go  on  at  even  an  m- 
creasingly  rapid  ratio.     But  where 
do  the  designers  of  such  improve- 
ments   lay    their    ground    plans? 
Certainly  not  in  the  spaces  already 
covered  by  the  palaces  of  May  Fair 
and  Belgravia — ^not  in  the  parks — 
not  in  Sia  priceless  aeres  whereon 
stand  Stu  Paul's  and  the  Exchange. 
It  is  inevitable  that  every  great  new 
edifice  or  railway  must  encroach  on 
the  districts  hitherto  belonging  to 
the  poor,   and  covered    only  with 
their  comparatively   cheaply   built 
tenements.     Thus  we  are  bound  to 
confiront  the  fact  that  tlie  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  long  ago  too  scanty  and 
overcrowded,  mvst  continue  to  be 
curtail^  and  encroached  upon  year 
after  year ;  while,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  increase  of  population,  the 
crowded  districts  have  to  bear  wave 
after  wave  of  emigrants  driven  out 
of  their  abodes  by  eacb.  new  work 
in  succession.  From  Victoria  Street 
and  the  Westminster  Chambers  last 
year — ^from  St.  Clement  Danes  this 
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jsommer — fircxm  someirhere  else  a 
twelvoiKmib  hcnee — iSbB  aoocumiila- 
iion  mwBst  go  on,  not  as  an  aoddent, 
bat  an  eeonomie  law. 

But,  it  as  aakedf  why  daes  not 
capital  come  in  hera,  as  eTiaywheate 
else,  and  sapplj  a  want  m  soon  «a 
itexiBte  P  The  reasosi  is  hiit^ile — 
firoperty  m  poor  lodgings  is  Yeiry 
undesirable  far  large  oapdtalists.  It 
QttDL  be  made  to  pay  a  Mgb  interest 
<xnlj  on  lAiree  conditions — ist.  That 
tbe  labovr  of  oolleoting  the  rents 
(wbieh  is  always  ezeessii^)  shall 
not  be  dedncted  from  the  returns  by 
agents;  2nd.  That yery little mer(^ 
shall  be  shown  to  tenants  in  dis^ 
tnm;  ^rd.  That  small  expense  be 
incurred  in  att^npting  to  keep  in 
lepair,  paint,  or  otherwise  refresh 
the  booses,  which,  being  inhabited 
bj  the  roughest  of  the  community, 
would  require  double  outlay  to  pre- 
serve in  anything  better  than  a 
squalid  and  rack-rent  condition. 

The  low  class  of  landlords  who 
oommonly  hold  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty fulfil  these  conditions  only 
too  well,  and  are  known  to  make 
large  gains.  The  overcrowded 
state  of  tbe  town  and  panciiy  of 
such  lodgings  relieves  diem  from 
all  compeitition,  and,  without  any 
fear  of  losing  their  miserable 
tenants,  they  may  grind  them  as 
they  please  while  leaving  their 
rooms  without  any  of  the  needM 
repairs  or  facilities  for  decency  and 
cleanliness.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
property  like  this  can  have  no  at- 
tractions for  capitalists.  Where 
the  undertaking  has  been  attempted, 
as  by  the  Metropolitan  Association, 
a  return  in  three  years  of  4,000?. 
on  an  outlay  of  50,000?.  sufficiently 
proved  the  matter,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  unprofitable  ;  and  (as  Mr. 
Hare  remarks)  it  is  obvious  that 


*here  the  aoonomic  doctrine  of 
supply  and  demand  is  ina|^licable, 
and  hundreds  o£  thousands  of  our 
people,  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, must  be  victims  of  the  eevil 
before  the  principle  of  demstDd  and 
^pply  could  work  out  a  remedy.' 

Gonvinoed  long  ago.  of  this  &aky 
philanthropists  have  for  years  at- 
tempted to  mitigate  tiie  evil  by 
bailing,  in  London  and  other  great 
towns,  model  lodging-houses  fiMr 
the  Working  Classes,  and  after  long^ 
remaining  a  doubtful  experiment,  a 
success  has  been  adiieved  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Peabody's,  Alderman  Wateiv 
low's,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
But  as  regards  the  two  great  objecta 
we  are  considering, — the  elevation 
oi  the  Indigent,  and  the  preventian 
of  pestilence, — these  schemes  only 
point  the  way  to  an  enterprise  too 
large  for  any  private  fdnds.  All  the 
ftxistiug  model  lodging-houses  not- 
only  £x  their  rents  above  the  meana 
of  the  Indigent  class,  but  actually 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  admit  the  per* 
sons  of  whom  the  class  chiefly  con^ 
sista— namely,  those  who  get  their 
living  upon  the  streets.  Thus,  for 
the  elevation  of  the  indigent  and 
the  purifying  of  those  cesspools  of 
wretchedness,  wherein  cholera  and 
fever  have  their  source,  thes& 
model  lodging-houses  are  even  pro- 
fessedly unavailing. 'II' 

Again,  another  plan  is  urged  and 
in  a  certain  measure  carried  out — 
the  building  of  suburban  villages 
for  the  working  classes,  accessible 
by  railway.  A  great  number  of 
such  houses  have  been  built  by  the 
railway  companies  and  other  specu- 
lators outside  London,  and  artisans 
and  labourers  seem  glad  to  use  them. 
The  movement  is  one  of  blended 
good  and  evil  to  those  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  it — ^good,  inas- 


*  VjgB  Adeline  Ck)op6r's  new  lodging-house  and  dub  in  Buck  Lane  is  built  expressly 
for  the  use  of  this  class — namely,  hawkers,  costermongers,  &c.  The  members,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  thanking  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Cowper  for  a  kind  donation,  remarked  on  thfr 
pecoliar  hardship  of  the  case,  when  men  of  their  class,  desiring  decent  abodes  for  their 
Cuiuliw,  were  fcwced  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence  and  vice. 
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working  men  into  freehold  proprie- 
tors each  of  his  own  apartment. 

Into  the  details  of  this  scheme  we 
shall  not  presume  to  enter.  Possi- 
bly new  forms  of  tenure,  good  and 
useful  in  themselves,  might  add 
^ture  complications  to  a  scheme 
already  involving  great  changes,  and 
render  it  still  more  diflScult,  firat  of 
acceptance  and  then  of  execution. 
We  shall  present  to  our  readers' 
consideration  another  plan,  differ- 
ing from  that  of  Mr.  Hare  only  (as 
it  seems  to  us)  in  being  more  sim- 
ple, and  in  introducing  two  impor- 
tant points  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently — ^namely,  the  parliamen- 
tary grant  of  covvpulsory  powers  of 
purchase,  and  the  inclusion  of  all 
districts  to  be  deemed  'pestilential.' 
Thomas  Territ  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Bris- 
tol, the  originator  of  the  plan,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following 
sketch  of  it : — 


much  as  it  allows  children  to  grow 
up  in  comparafively  fi^sh  air,  and 
the  workmen  themselves  to  partake 
of  it  at  night  and  on  Sundays ;  bad, 
inasmuch  as  it  robs  the  workman 
of  the  time  which  is  his  money,  and 
tends  to  foster  the  immense  evils 
oonsequent  on  a  separation  of  social 
classes.  In  a  brief  period,  if  not  pro- 
perly guarded,  these  new  buildings 
will  become  as  overcrowded  as  the 
old,  with  the  additional  disadvan- 
■fcage  of  being  isolated  from  all  civi- 
iismg  influences — ^a  Pauper  Town. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  larger 
number  of  the  class  with  whom  we 
are  concerned,  the  suburban  villages 
ure  neither  good  nor  bad,  beii^ 
wholly  inaccessible  to  them.  The 
trades  of  the  hawkers,  costermon- 
gers,  <&c.,  carried  on  in. the  streets, 
and  frequently  aided  by  the  man's 
children  or  wife,  could  never  be 
managed  by  feimilies  sleeping  out  of 
town,  even  if  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
way were  not  a  sufficient  deter- 
rent. 

But  beside  the  existing  model 
lodging  -  houses  and  suburban 
villages,  other  schemes  have  been 
suggested.  Passing  over  those  for 
the  formation  of  large  companies 
for  the  erection  of  lodgings  (com- 
panies hard  to  form,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  5  per  cent,  interest  at  the 
outside),  and  which  at  best  can  but 
repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  experi- 
ment of  the  existing  model  lodgings, 
— ^we  find  the  profound  mind  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare  has  set  forth  a  plan 
more  vast  and  original.  He  would 
(if  we  understand  rightly  his  letters 
to  the.  Times)  empower  a  Board,  to 
be  elected  by  all  parties  locally 
interested,  to  raise  money,  partly 
from  Grovemment,  partly  from 
rates,  to  build  splendid  rows  of 
lodging-houses,  whereby  the  city 
would  be  greatly  embellished  and 
the  health  of  the  community  im- 
proved. The  houses  so  built  would 
be  sold  under  special  provisions  to 
poor  tenants  and  others,  according 
to  a  plan  destined  to  elevate  the 


Scheme  for  Providing  suitable  Dwellings  far 
the  Working  Classes, 

An  Act  of  Parliament  must  be  obtciined 
to  enable  Town  Councils  and  Local  Boards 
of  Health  [or  other  Boards,  as  may  here- 
after be  thought  best]  to  purchase,  under 
compulsory  powers,  the  property  in  over- 
crowded and  pestilential  districts  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  build  thereon  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  dasses. 

The  usual  powers  must  be  given  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  Government  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  on  condition  of  repayment 
within  a  specified  time,  say  from  15  to  20 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylums. 

Plans  and  specifications  to  be  famished 
by  the  Government ;  and  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
their  officers,  if  deemed  more  desirable  than 
the  officers  of  the  Local  Board. 

The  property  to  be  sold  within  a  specified 
time,  say  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  either  b^  public  auction  or  tender, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  inspec- 
tion by  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  so 
as  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  other  con- 
tingencies detrimental  to  the  public  health. 

In  case  loss  should  be  incurred  by  the 
sale  of  the  property,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  whether  that  loss  should  fall  on 
the  town  or  district  in  which  it  is  situated, 
or  on  the  Government,  or  partly  on  both 
according  to  certain  proportions. 

A  few  comments  on  this  scliexue 
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will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
reason  for  its  chief  provisions. 

I .  The  grant  of  cmnptdsory  powers 
of  purchasing  the  existing  ground 
and  tenements  is  obvious.  A  few 
landlords  refusing  to  sell  their 
ground  would  nullify  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  scheme  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view ;  and  the  price  which 
others  would  put  on  theirs,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  purchaiser  as  a  Board 
mth  national  resources,  would  be 
doubtless  exorbitant,  and  sufficient 
to  take  away  every  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the 
houses  to  be  erected.  As  to  the 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  private 
property  involved  in  such  an  Act, 
it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  State 
so  to  invade  it  for  public  benefit 
has  never  been  disputed,  and  thus 
the  benefit  here  contemplated  is 
equally  unquestionable  and  univer- 
sal. The  extent,  indeed,  to  which 
the  rights  of  landlords  have  lately 
been  set  aside  for  all  sorts  of  pro- 
jects of  public  convenience  (as,  for 
example,  for  the  construction  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bail- 
way  alone,  to  mention  but  one 
among  twenty  cases),  is  notorious. 
To  the  sufferings  of  the  indigent 
lodgers  under  these  compulsory 
evictions  we  have  already  adverted. 
But  if  landlords'  rights  may  be  in- 
vaded, and  the  poor  sacrificed  for 
public  convenience,  surely  it  is  super- 
duous  to  prove  that  those  rights 
niay  also  be  invaded — ^to  the  benefit 
of  the  poor — ^for  public  health  ? 
TravelliBg  to  Chatham  a  little 
slower  or  quicker  is  a  very  small 
matter  of  national  concern  com- 
pared with  saving  the  country  from 
epidemics.  To  find  ground  for  the 
legal  invasion  we  contemplate,  there 
is  no  need  to  introduce  arguments 
(however  true  and  cogent)  drawn 
from  such  larger  poHcy  as  should 
aim  at  the  moral  good  of  the  masses 
^  one  of  the  great  ends  of  state- 
craft. Selfishness  may  protest  and 
idle  scepticism  may  sneer  at  such 
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philanthropy ;  but,  as  Carlyle  said, 
the  thief  proves  himself  to  be  our 
fellow-creature  in  one  irrefragable 
way — ^he  gives  us  the  fever.  We 
are  aU  liable  to  disease  and  death 
from  the  nuisances  engendered  in 
these  slums,  and  spread  by  their 
wretched  inhabitants  over  the  city. 
Therefore,  by  the  simple  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  every  sanitary  regulation 
of  modern  times,  we  have  a  right  to 
interfere  and  force  the  proprietors 
to  sell  to  us  their  nursery  grounds 
of  pestilence. 

2,  The  necessity  for  buying  up 
all  the  pestilential  districts  is  yet 
more  evident,  albeit  the  vastness  of 
the  project  is  startling.  So  long 
as  badly-drained  streets  and  lanes 
are  left  untouched,  so  long  the  same 
diseases  will  be  engendered,  the 
same  vice  perpetuated,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  evil  gone  through 
again.  Were  a  Company  or  Go- 
vernment Board  to  take  half  such 
a  district  and  build  a  street  of  noble 
lodging-houses,  leaving  the  next 
street  a  row  of  rotting  hovels,  is  it 
supposed  the  sanitary  and  moral 
condition  of  the  whole  would  be 
essentially  improved?  Nay,  rather 
the  dwellers  in  the  bad  street,  de- 
serted by  the  more  respectable 
lodgers  who  once  shared  it  with 
them,  would  be  more  brutal,  law- 
less, and  degraded  than  ever,  and 
their  street  more  thoroughly  a  hot- 
bed of  fever  and  cholera.  Nay, 
more.  While  any  thoroughly  low 
and  filthy  lanes  and  courts  are  left, 
the  very  population  whom  most 
anxiously  we  seek  to  improve  will 
always  choose  them  by  preference. 
According  to  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Commiteee  on  the  New  Law 
Courts  (Minutes,  p.  13),  and  ac- 
cording to  everybody's  experience 
who  knows  anything  of  the  indi- 
gent class,  there  are  hundreds  who, 
when  the  choice  is  formally  before 
them,  to  live  in  a  clean  lightsome 
house  or  a  dark  and  dirty  one,  pre- 
fer darkness  and  dirt,  for  the  very 
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same  old  reason  that  men  of  old 
'  loved  darkness  rather  than  Hght/ 
because  their  deeds,  or  at  least  their 
habits,  *are  evil.'  To  leave  this 
class  any  choice  at  all  is  to  prolong 
the  mischief  of  the  slnms  for  ever. 
K  sanitary  arguments  are  to  have 
force;  no  single  acre  or  rood  of 
ground  really  coming  under  the  de- 
finition of  *  Pestilential '  must  be 
left  in  any  of  our  cities.  So  long 
as  one  is  left,  there  will  be  a  per- 
petual Fever  Nursery  and  Cholera 
Garden  for  all  England. 

For  these  two  reasons,  then — com- 
pulsion and  comprehension — ^we  are 
inclined  to  advocate  Mr.  Taylor's 
plan  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hare. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  prevent 
such  a  scheme  causing  in  the  first 
heginning  an  addition  to  the  very 
evil  of  evictions  and  overcrowdings 
which  it  is  designed  to  remedy,  it 
will  be  needful  to  proceed  step  by 
step  in  executing  it.  No  more 
houses  should  at  anytime  be  pulled 
down  than  those  which  are  to  be 
immediately  and  rapidly  rebuilt. 
The  scale  of  the  new  houses  being 
vastly  greater  than  the  old,  from 
the  moment  one  block  is  built  in 
each  locality,  the  further  evictions 
would  only  involve  removal  from 
the  old  dens  to  the  new  and  healthy 
lodgings,  or  to  the  houses  of  a  bet- 
ter sort  vacated  by  the  new  tenants 
elsewhere. 

4.  Both  from  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  contemplated  for  the  houses, 
and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
lodgers,  no  rules  of  a  vexatious 
kind  should  be  made  regarding  their 
hours  or  habits.  The  spirit  which 
makes  an  Englishman  dislike  to 
live  in  a  good  clean  house,  where 
his  door  is  to  be  shut  at  a  certain 
hour,  may  be  a  spirit  compounded 
of  good  and  bad  elements,  but  it  is 
one  with  which  no  one  has  a  right 
to  quarrel.  No  *  Paternal  Govern- 
ment* lodgings  can,  we  believe,  ever 
flourish  in  England — nor  do  we  wish 
they  should.  The  day  in  which  they 


may  do  so,   English   nature   will 
have  changed,  and  not  for  the  bet- 
ter.    The  contracts  of  sale  of  the 
lodging-houses  contemplated  in  this 
scheme  must  provide  for  their  being 
kept  in  repair  by  the  buyer  and  his 
successors,   and    must,   of  course, 
leave  them  subject  to  the  existing 
sanitary  Acts.     But  beyond  these 
terms,  and  such-  occasional  inspec- 
tion as  shall  secure  their  mainte- 
nance, no  further  check  upon  the 
entire    freedom    of    landlord    and 
tenant  should  be  attempted.    The 
Act  against  overcrowding  would  be 
particularly  easy  to  administer,  from 
the    regularity    of   the    buildings. 
Each  fbimly  ought  to  have  an  allot- 
ment of   two  rooms    (if  possible, 
opening  in   opposite  directions  on 
each   side  of  the  central  gallery, 
thereby  admitting  thorough  airing 
and  separation),  and  these  rooms 
would  be  licensed,  according  to  their 
cubic   contents  of  air,  to   hold  so 
many    tenants    only.     To   prevent 
dispute,  the  number  might,  as  in 
an  omnibus,  be  marked  on  the  door, 
and  the  exceeding  of  such  number 
constituted  into  a  small  offence. 

5 .  The  lodging-houses  would 
need  to  be  lofty — ^four  or  five  stories 
at  all  events.  By  this  means  only 
can  the  space  available  be  made  to 
hold  its  present  population,  while 
widening  the  streets  and  leaving 
open  spaces  in  the  manner  abso- 
lutely needful  for  health.  We  are 
assured  by  those  most  experienced 
in  such  matters,  that  the  poor  have 
no  objection  to  lofty  houses,  being 
glad  of  the  improved  clearness  of 
air.  Washing  and  bath-rooms 
should  be  placed  in  the  attics  of 
each  block  of  houses  and  club-rooms 
at  proper  intervals. 

6.  Shops  are  a  necessity  in  every 
neighbourhood.  In  contemplating 
so  large  a  change  as  the  above 
scheme  involves,  it  would  be  need- 
ful to  lay  out  the  basement  of  many 
houses  with  a  view  to  the  trades  of 
the  occupants.  Such  shop  property 
in  the  poorer  districts  now  lets  at 
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exorbitant  rents,  and  miglit  be  made 
m  the  new  houses  to  add  consider- 
ably to  the  profits  of  the  under- 
taking. 

To  conclude.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  should  sanction  this 
great  scheme  would  by  no  means  be 
of  so  novel  a  kind,  or  depart  so  fiir 
from  precedent,  as  may  by  some  be 
imagined.  The  sanction  of  the  loan 
of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of 
sinular  improvements,  and  even 
especially  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  building  lodging-houses  for 
the  working  classes,  has  been  given 
by  Parliament  several  years  ago. 
We  quote  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 

P-4-— 

Namerous  Acts  have  been  passed,  com- 
mencing with  the  57  G-eo.  III.  c.  34,  for 
eoablmg  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  to 
advance  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for 
pablic  works  and  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  The  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  79,  is  the  Act 
which  regulates  the  present  practice.  By 
the  23  &  24.  Vict  c.  19,  the  Public  Works 
lets  (Ireland)  were  extended  to  authorise 
the  advance  of  money  for  building  cottages 
in  that  country.  In  England,  the  Public 
Loan  C!ommissioner8  have  neyer  been  author- 
ised to  advance  money  for  that  purpose,  but 
by  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  74,  they  are  enabled 
to  lend  money  to  vestries,  on  the  security 
of  the  rates,  for  building  public  baths  and 
waahhoiises.  By  the  14  &  1 5  Vict.  c.  34, 
the  same  commissioners  are  also  empowered 
to  lend  to  Boards  of  Health  avid  other  local 
authorities  in  like  manner  mjoney  for  build- 
ing lodging-houses  for  the  poor.  This  Act, 
however,  is  encumbered  witJi  so  many  con- 
ditions that  it  has  been  practically  inopera- 
tive. 

Here  then,  in  fact,  is  already  an 
Act  in  existence  providing  for  the 
principal  point  of  the  scheme  in 
question — the  loan  of  public  money 
for  building  lodging-houses  for  the 
poor.     To  disencumber  this  Act  of 


the  objectionable  clauses,  and  add  to 
it  the  needful  powers  for  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  the  required 
property  (subject  to  appeal,  on  the 
plea  that  the  districts  on  which 
notices  are  served  do  not  come  un- 
der the  definitions  of  the  Act),  is 
all  which,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
is  needftd  in  the  matter.* 

To  sum  up  the  argument.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  effectual  clearance 
of  the  pestilential  districts  of  the 
great  towns  is  a  work  altogether 
beyond  the  resources  of  private 
philanthropy,  and  that  capital  has 
been  proved  to  have  no  tendency  to 
flow  into  any  such  channel ;  yet  of 
all  the  needs  of  the  country  it  is  pro- 
bably the  greatest  and  most  impera- 
tive. Bailways,  to  bring  the  ends 
of  the  earth  together ;  Atlantic 
telegraphs  ;  expeditions  to  the  Pole ; 
discoveries  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile  ;  conamerce  with  Japan ;  re- 
newal of  cotton  trade;  Jamaica 
massacres;  iron  monitors,  Arm- 
strong guns — ^nay,  even  hospitals 
and  schools,  are  surely  questions 
less  nearly  concerning  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  England  than  jbhe 
purification  of  these  centres  of  crime 
and  disease.  The  cost  must,  of 
course,  be  enormous  ;  and  it  will  be 
well  for  those  able  to  do  so  to  sit 
down  and  count  it  beforehand ;  but 
vast  as  it  may  be— even  to  doubhng 
the  two  and  a  half  millions  income  of 
the  existing  London  charities — ^and 
moderate  as  must  be,  at  the  best, 
the  return  of  pecuniary  interest  on 
the  outlay,  is  it,  after  all,  a  short- 
sighted pohcy  which  would  spend 
the  nation's  treasure  to  make  the 
social  fabric  sound  at  the  core — ^to 
improve  for  ages  the  health  and 
mprals  of  the  people?  England 
spends  many  millions  annually  on 


*  The  City  Improyement  Bill  for  Q-lasgow,  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  session, 
involyes  for  that  city  a  scheme  quite  as  lafge  as  that  now  suggested.  Four  large  and 
densely  populated  districts  are  to  be  bought  lif  and  conyerted  into  public  parks  and 
handsome  streets,  and  30,000  people  to  be  displaced.  The  patrons  of  this  plan  appear 
to  be  the  Provost  and  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  The  trustoea  are  to  be  empowered  to 
honow  1,250,000/. 
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workhouses,  gaols,  and  hospitals. 
Would  it  be  bad  economy  to  cut  off 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  poverty, 
crime,  and  disease  ?  We  do  not 
grudge  the  price  of  an  iron-clad 
ship  to  be  ready  to  defend  us  in 
case  of  a  war  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will  never  arise  till  she  has 
.  rusted  away.  Should  we  grudge  a 
similar  sum  to  build  a  whole  street 
of  healthfdl  dwellings,  and  so  defeat 
an  enemy  who  is  sure  to  invade  us 
ere  long — a  more  cruel  enemy  than 
all  the  battaHons  of  France — even 
Cholera  ? 

On  these  grounds  only  (to  pro- 
ceed no  fiirther),  of  the  safety  of 
the  public  health,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  every  outlay  of  pubHc 
money  and  every  infringement  of 
private  rights  which  any  scheme 
really  qualified  to  remedy  the  evil 
can  involve.  But  physical  health 
itself— the  removal  of  a  great  cause 
of  disease,  the  purification  of  the 
pestilence-centres  for  the  land  at 
large — albeit  the  cogent  and  suffi- 


cient argument  for  obtaining  the 
legal  sanction  of  so  great  a  reform, 
need  not,  to  our  own  hearts,  be  the 
only  motives  we  recognise  for  the 
work.  There  are  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  now  living — tens  of 
thousands  to  be  bom  in  coming 
time — ^whose  happiness  and  virtue, 
humanly  speaking,  depend  on  the 
fact  whether  they  are  to  dwell  for 
ever  in  the  wretched  dens  they  now 
inhabit,  or  be  lifted  out  of  them 
into  decent  and  healthy  houses.  It 
is  their  soxds  as  well  as  our  bodies 
which  are  to  be  saved ;  it  is  the 
incentives  to  drunkenness  and  pro- 
fligacy which  are  to  be  banished, 
no  less  than  the  infection  of  cholera 
and  fever.  Assuredly  no  task 
would  so  richly  repay  even  millions 
of  expenditure  as  one  which  would 
thus  give  to  England  that  which, 
with  all  her  grandeur  and  power, 
she  sorely  lacks — a  healthy  and  vir- 
tuous population  as  the  base  of  her 
mighty  pyramid. 
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JAMAICA,  AND  THE  RECENT  INSURRECTION  THERE. 

By  a  late  Resident  in  the  Island.* 


AMONGST  tlie  islands  which,  as 
a  popular  historian  describes 
them,  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  '  like  baskets  of  per- 
fumed flowers,  'pre-eminent  in  beauty 
is  Jamaica,  but  its  very  beauty 
makes  only  more  painful  the  con- 
trast of  its  decayed  institutions  and 
moral  corruption.  By  some  strange 
fatality,  while  neighbouring  colonies 
have  held  their  own  against  'times 
and  seasons,*  or  have  quietly  suc- 
cumbed to  influences  too  powerfid 
to  be  resisted,  Jamaica  has  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  political  fer- 
mentation from  first  to  last,  there- 
by causing  infinite  embarrassment 
to  the  Imperial  Government ;  while 
her  own  spasmodic  periods  of  pros- 
perity have  left  no  traces,  unless 
indeed  we  look  for  them  in  the 
rolls  of  our  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
and  Landed  Gentry. 

The  recent  insurrection  was  in  its 
origin  so  complicated,  that  we 
mnst  pause  to  take  a  brief  and 
superficial  survey  of  the  physical 
features  and  past  history  of  this 
island. 

With  an  area  of  about  four  mil- 
lions and  eighty  thousand  square 
acres,  Jamaica  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  large  population,  and  yet 
Barbadoes  exceeds  it,  relatively  to 
its  size,  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  one, 
or  thereabouts. 

Nature  has  here  been  more  than 
TLsnally  bountii^,  and  amongst  the 
staple  products  may  be  enume- 
rated spices,  pimento,  sugar,  rum, 
coflPee,  and  various  dye-woods ; 
but  the  natural  resources  of 
the  BoU  are  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. 

A  lofty  range  of  mountains  tra- 


verses the  island  from  east  to  west, 
rising  in  the  Blue  Mountain  peak, 
at  the  former  extremity,  to  an  alti- 
tude of  about  7,600  feet,  and  pre- 
senting an  aspect  of  wild  grandeur, 
more  pleasing  perhaps  to  the  eye  of 
an  artist  than  to  a  practically  inte- 
rested observer. 

To  the  north,  facing  Cuba  (which 
may  occasionally  be  seen  in  a  dim 
outline),  lower  hills  of  singular 
beauty  are  separated  by  broad 
valleys  and  romantic  dells,  per- 
meated by  the  numerous  streams 
(from  which  this  naturally  fa- 
voured spot  takes  its  name)  that 
afford  a  means  of  rearing  noble 
herds  of  cattle.  It  is  in  these 
districts  that  groves  of  fragrant 
pimento,  or  allspice,  abound. 

On  the  south  side  the  face  of 
the  country  is  more  irregular,  and 
is  intersected  by  many  smaller 
detached  ranges  of  hills,  while  the 
spacious  plains  of  Liguanea  and 
other  savannahs  seem  capable  of 
the  highest  cultivation;  but  few, 
nevertheless,  are  the  patches  cleared 
of  jungle,  and  estates,  in  working 
order,  are  separated  by  miles ;  while 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  im- 
penetrable bush  reasserts  itself,  and 
reproaches  the  feeble  and  intermit- 
ting labour  of  a  scanty  and  slothfrd 
population. 

On  this  side  of  the  island  is 
the  mercantile  capital  of  King- 
ston,  which  is  connected  with  the 
official  capital,  Spanish  Town,  by 
the  only  Ime  of  rail  in  the  colony, 
and  which  has  been  carried  about 
fiftieen  nules  inland. 

The  desolate  aspect  of  both  cities, 
with  their  unpaved  streets  and 
weed-crowned  houses  tumbling  into 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  personally  connected  with  the  scenes  which  he 
describeB ;  a  temperate  expression  of  white  opinion  from  Jamaica  itself  will  not  be 
unwelcome  at  the  present  crisis,  although  of  evidence  of  the  intended  rebellion  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  contributes  nothing,  and  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  necessity  for 
fltieh  a  thing. — ^£d.  F,  M, 
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ruins,  seems  more  striking  when 
one  enters  the  old  cethedral  and 
parish  churches,  and  sees  the  sump- 
tuous monuments  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

The  spacious  harbour  of  Kingston 
has  a  world-wide  fame,  and  its  en- 
trance is  at  the  town  of  Port  Royal, 
a  portion  of  which  perished  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  1 698,  and  which 
crowns  the  extremity  of  a  long  spit 
of  land  extending  about  eight  miles 
westward,  and  impassable  for  troops 
on  account  of  its  mangrove  swamps, 
which  have  been  so  well  described 
in  Tom  GrmgWs  Log. 

To  the  east  of  Kingston,  and  about 
fifty  miles  ofi",  is  Morant  Bay,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas^in-the-East, 
where  the  great  spurs  of  the  Port 
Royal,  St.  David's,  and  Blue  Moun- 
tains, spreading  out  like  the  folds 
of  a  mantle,  sink  gradually  into  the 
rich  borders  of  this  comparatively 
highly  cultivated  parish,  which  has, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  so  narrowly 
escaped  being  converted  into  a  wil- 
derness. On  turning  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  we  find  the  small 
town  of  Port  Antonio,  where  com- 
paratively a  good  deal  of  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on. 

Referring  to  the  period  of  Spanish 
rule,  we  find  that  about  fifty-nine 
years  affcer  its  discovery,  and  about 
twenty-four  after  the  first  settle- 
ment by  the  Spaniards  under 
Don  Juan  de  Esquimel,  in  1509, 
there  were  no  fewer .  than  thirty 
sugar  mills  established;  but  the 
Spaniards,  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  existence  of  a  large 
native  populatian,  imported  negroes. 
With  a  short-sighted  policy  they 
sought  only  to  exterminate  fke  for- 
mer, and  in  this  design  so  well  did 
they  succeed  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  there  is  not  now  in  existence  a 
single  descendant  of  the  aborigines. 

The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  been 
gradually  decaying,  even  during  the 
short  period  of  their  domination,  so 
that,  when  Penn  and  Yenables, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 


neighbouring  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
efiected  the  capttire  of  Jamaica  on 
the  3rd  May  1655,  they  met  with 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  while  most 
of  the  ft^tive  Spanish  negroes 
sought  refiige  in  the  impregnable 
fietstnesses  of  the  island;  and  so 
originated  the  peculiar  associa- 
tion of  free  blacks  which,  under  the 
name  of  Maroons,  for  many  years 
successfully  resisted  our  authority. 

Cromwell  did  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  acquisition, 
and  exerted  the  utmost  dil^ence  in 
repairing  the  absence  of  a  popula- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  following 
year  he  sent  out  about  two  thousand 
Irish  settlers.  These  were  speedily 
followed  by  others  from  the  Wind- 
ward Islands ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  census  of  1662,  the  population 
consisted  of  about  4,355  whites  and 
only  552  negroes.  In  1673,  ihe 
former  had  increased  to  8,362  and 
the  latter  to  9,500,  a  disparity  which 
could  not  disturb  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  two  races.  Yet,  even 
so  early  as  1690,  we  learn  that  the 
blacks  for  the  first  time  ventured 
to  rise  in  rebellion ;  and  from  that 
date,  under  various  influences,  this 
unhappy  island  has  been  periodi- 
cally exposed  to  such  outbreaks. 

A  few  years  later,  with  the  view 
of  maintaiQing  a  counterpoise  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  black  race,  as 
well  as  to  serve  other  objects,  a 
measure  was  suggested  to  the  island 
legislature  for  the  importation  of 
three  hundred  white  famiHes.  This 
occurred  immediately  after  a  re- 
mission of  taxes  for  seven  years 
had  failed  to  encourage  settlement 
in  Kingston,  the  rising  commercial 
capital. 

Hurricanes,  earthquakes,  conSBr- 
grations,  and  pirates  had  for  many 
years  caused  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity;  while  insurrections  of 
the  negroes  had  become  so  frequent, 
that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1722, 
to  import  Mosquito  Indians  in  aid 
of  the  domioant  race. 

In  1738,  tlxe  Maroons,  recruited 
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by  runaway  slaves,  became  trouble- 
some to  the  planters  by  their  fre- 
quent  raids,  accompaoied  too  often 
by  the  usual  concomitants  of  mur- 
der and  rapine.  After  many  finifcless 
attempts  to  subdue  these  marauders 
(whose  settlements  or  camps  were 
in  those  peculiar  volcanic  hollows 
called  *  Cockpits,'  and  which  are 
here  connected,  in  on  impenetrable 
labyrinth,  by  precipitous  ravines, 
mountain  torrents,  and  almost  track- 
less jungle),  a  Captain  Sadler  at 
length  succeeded  iu  briaging  them 
to  terms,  ratifying  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  peace  bjr  the  grotesque 
formality  of  exchanging  hats  with 
Captun  Cudjoe,  their  leader. 

Scarcely  had  this  desirable  re- 
sult been  attained,  when  the  local 
goivenunent  was  again  endangered 
by  a  fikiL^lly  plaoned  conspiracy 
amongst  the  negroes ;  and  again^ 
afker  a  lull  of  fifteen  years,  an 
equally  formidable  plot  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  nearly  cost  Go- 
vernor Moore  his  hfe.  Seven  years 
later,  another  dangerous  conspiracy 
of  the  blacks  was  only  discovered 
in  time  to  be  frustrated  through 
the  fidelity  of  a  negro  girl. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  notice 
the  striking  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Trollope,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
goneral  disposition  of  the  negro 
man,  the /emales  oi  Ms  race  have  on 
most  occasions  shown  a  marked 
preference  for  their  masters,  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  justify 
the  inference  that,  in  the  scheme  of 
Providence,  the  woolly-headed  race 
is  destined,  when  transplanted  from 
Africa,  raider  to  be  absorbed  by, 
than  elevated  to  the  status  of,  the 
BO-caUed  Caucasian. 

Passing  briefly  over  the  rebellion 
of  1773,  ^^^  *^®  numerous  execu- 
tions which  followed,  and  were  am- 
ply justified  in  public  opinion — ^the 
romantic  exploits  of  Three-fingered 
Jack;  the  rebellion  of  the  Tre- 
lawney  negroes    in  1795    (during 


which  even  our  troops  suffered  con- 
siderable loss),  and  the  surrender 
in  the  following  year  of  five  hundred 
Maroons,  who  in  consequence  were 
transported,  or  deported,  to  Halifax, 
and  thence  (after  having  been  a 
burden  on  the  industrious  popu- 
lation of  that  colony  for. a  short 
period)  to  SierraLeone — we  come  to 
the  significant  conspiracy  of  the 
immigrant  negroes  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  then  to  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  the  startling  rebellion 
of  183Z,  which  was  followed,  in 
1834,  ^7  ^^  emancipation  of  the 
black  race. 

Although  so  far  back  as  1823  a 
motion  had  been  made  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation was  not  paased  by  Parha- 
ment  for  some  years  later,  and  even 
then  a  considerable  delay  occurred 
before  it  was  finally  adopted  and 
enforced  by  the  local  government 
of  Jamaica ;  and  during  this  inter- 
val it  was  that  the  slave  population 
rose  in  rebellion,  under  a  belief,  in- 
stilled by  the  teaching  of  certain 
sectarian  pastors,  that  their  masters 
were  detaining  them  illegally  in 
bondage,  against  the  decree  of  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  all  Jamaica  be- 
longed, and  who  had  graciously 
made  it  over  to  *  his  poor  nigga ;' 
or.  to  quote  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness*— 'King  make  we  free;  him 
gib  we  plenty  of  land ;  all  Jamaki 
b'long  to  he,  Massa  Passon  tell  we 
dat ;  me  pay  no  rent ;  me  gib  mo- 
ney to  passon — him  good  buckra ; 
hi-m  tell  me  'bout  dis  free  —  hab 
land — gib  plenty  money  to  passon 
Nib.'  So  abhoi^pent  in  principle  to 
the  English  mind  was  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  that  there  seemed 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
masses  at  home  that  the  negro  was 
one  of  themselves,  differing  only  in 
the  accident  of  colour.  One  standard 
was  assumed  for  all  races,  and  the 
negro  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  had  '  friends  and  brothers '  in  the 
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Britisli  isles.  So  novel  and  capti- 
vating an  idea  was  not  lost  on 
the  impressionable  and  nnreflective 
mind  of  the  blacks,  who,  congregat- 
ing in  woolly-headed  flocks  about 
their  pastors,  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer. 

From  1832  until  the  present  time 
Jamaica  has  experienced  no  violent 
commotion,  but  she  has  neverthe- 
less been  the  constant  prey  of  insi- 
dious disorders  not  less  dangerous, 
and  which  in  their  ultimate  results 
have  been  far  more  injurious  to  her 
permanent  interests  and  sound  pros- 
perity. 

People  had  fallen  into  a  false  se- 
curity, and  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  anxiety  which  the  relative 
proportions  of  antagonistic  races 
inhabiting  the  same  country  had 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history 
given  legislators  and  rulers ;  while 
the  disparity  was  nevertheless  in- 
creasing that  exposed  Jamaica, 
more  than  other  colonies,  to  the 
evils  of  anarchy,  and  to  all  the  dis- 
asters consequent  on  an  artificial 
effort  to  render  homogeneous  a 
mass  of  men  intensely  opposed  to 
each  other  by  instinct  and  habits. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies we  had  been  obtaining  the 
aid,  for  industrial  purposes,  of  an 
inferior  race,  which,  instead  of  be-  .1 
coming  elevated  by  contact,  only 
copied  the  vices  of  the  superior, 
and  has  even  been  insidiously  re- 
ducing its  masters  in  the  moral  scale 
■—paralysing  their  efforts,  without 
being  able  to  develope  any  abihty  of 
its  own. 

A  proof,  however,  of  the  true  value 
of  the  negro  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  since  the  aboHtion  of 
slavery,  we  do  not  look  for  free  la' 
hour  in  the  markets  of  Africa,  but,  at 
a  greatly  increased  expense,  have 
sought  it  in  remote  Asia,  and  found 
it  more  profitable  to  do  so. 

But  the  Hindostani  despises  his 
African    fellow-labourer,    and   the 


Chinaman  does  not  bring  with  him 
to  these  distant  Western  Isles  his 
wives  and  daughters,  but  chnga  to 
the  hope  of  ultimately  spending  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  Flowery 
Land  of  his  forefathers  (indeed  he 
has  many  characteristics  of  the 
Celt),  and  consequently  his  influ- 
ence will  never  be  permanent  or 
powerful  in  such  colonies. 

Moreover,  the  superiority  of  the 
Oriental  immediately  asserts  itself; 
and,  rising  at  once  to  the  petty 
merchant,  he  still  leaves  the  field 
of  out-door  labour  to  the  xmenter- 
prising  negro. 

in  1 8 1 8,  346, 1 50  was  the  number 
of  slaves  in  Jamaica^  the  free  inha- 
bitants consisting  of  20,000  whites 
and  35,000  black  and  coloured  peo- 
ple; in  1833,  the  slave  population 
had  decreased  to  3 10,666,  while  the 
free  had  only  augmented  to  70,000. 
In  sixteen  years  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  36,000  slaves  in  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  350,000 ;  it 
was  found  that  the  black  race  were 
less  prolific  on  sugar  plantations 
than  on  penns  or  fanns;  and  this 
assured  fact  will  lead  us  to  other 
considerations  hereafter. 

At  the  present  time,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  true  census  of  the 
island — ^viz.  13,816  whites,  81,074 
coloured,  346, 3  74  negroes. 

These  statistics  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  more  accurately  the  danger 
of  the  late  insurrection,  but,  before 
proceeding  further,  a  glance  at  the 
constitution  of  government  will  he 
necessary. 

Ffom  the  earliest  period  of  Eng- 
lish rule,  this  colony  has  had  a 
government  formed  of  three  estates, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  the  mother- 
country — ^namely,  the  Sovereign's 
representative  or  Governor,  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  elected 
Assembly. 

The  latter  body  has  always  given 
much  trouble  to  the  Crown,*  and 
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one  of  its  earliest  stmggles  was 
aofainst  the  adoption,  or  reception, 
of  Poyning's  celebrated  Irish  Act, 
which  would  have  limited  the  func- 
tions of  the  local  legislature  to  the 
simple  registration  or  rejection  of 
laws  sent  out  to  them  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  acceptance;  and  such 
opposition  was  perhaps  not  unrea- 
sonable at  a  period  when  only  the 
ichite  inan  held  the  elective  franchise. 
But  now,  when  that  franchise  is 
possessed  in  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion by  the  blacks,  on  the  pro- 
perty qualification  of  6Z.,  and  on 
the  annual  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  i-os.;  now,  when  such  elec- 
tors can  vote  for  one  of  their  own 
race  and  class,  and  return  him  as 
their  representative,  it  seems  high 
time,  considering  what  use  has  been 
made  of  such  power,  to  administer 
the  government  of  a  colony  so  cir- 
cumstanced, in  respect  of  the  anta- 
gonism of  races  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  masses,  simply  by  a  Governor 
and  Council,  who  would  be  more 
suited  to  so  rude  a  state  of  society. 
The  experiment  haa,  we  believe, 
already  been  tried  in  the  island  of 
Dominica,  and  apparently  with  the 
most  satdsfactory  results. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at 
ah  early  period  of  Jamaica  history, 
when  Long  and  his  Hberal  associates 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  an 
arbitrary  Qt)vemor,  the  members  of 
Assembly,  like  the  electors,  were  for 
the  most  part  Europeans,  educated 
in  England,  and  holding  in  both 
places  an  equal  social  if  not  political 
position.  But  since  the  negro  eman- 
cipation the  situation  of  adSTairs  has 
been  radically  altered,  and  it  is  now 
the  semi-civilised  and  ignorant 
Creole  black  who,  from  the  nume- 
rical snperiority  of  his  race,  has 
it  in  his  power  to  return  members 
to  the  Assembly  in  such  an  excessive 
disproportion  as  likely  to  produce 
the  stfurtling  anomaly  of  the  inferior 
servile  race  becoming  in  the  course 


of  one  generation  the  possible  legis- 
lators for  the  superior  J  who  had  with 
a  strange  liberaHty  acknowleged  in 
them  an  equality  which  could  not 
be  found  amongst  the  non-electing 
masses  in  England,  and  which  even 
astonished  themselves. 

The  constant  broils  which  of  late 
years  have  been  rife  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  will  probably  have  satis- 
fied all  dispassionate  observers  of 
the  disasters  likely  to  arise  from  the 
continuance  of  such  a  worn-out  and, 
as  many  will  think,  perverted  ele- 
ment of  local  government.  Not 
only  is  it  now  distasteM  to  the 
white  population,  but  even  the  in- 
digent blacks  who  hold  the  fran- 
chise have  raised  objections  to  the 
payment  of  a  fee  for  the  registration 
of  their  votes,  and  in  a  recently 
published  pamphlet*  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  hardship  in  these 
words : — 

It  was  unjust  to  haye  to  pay  ten  shillings 
per  annum  for  the  exercise  of  a  political 
right  considered  by  every  trite  Briton  the 
most  valuable  and  sacred.  .  .  .  While 
the  franchise  is  extended  to  every  61.  free- 
holder, those  freeholders  who  cannot  pay 
305.  in  direct  taxation  are  virtually,  and  as 
we  think  tmconstitutionally,  disfranchised. 

'  True  Briton !'  Are  we  seriously 
to  believe  that  the  Jamaica  negro  is 
inspired  by  such  sentiments,  while 
he  can  easily  acquire  in  the  course  of 
six  months,  by  the  ordinary  wages 
of  domestic  servitude,  a  sum  suf- 
ficient for  the  purchase  of  such  a 
freehold  as  would  make  him  eligible 
to  become  an  elector  to  the  As- 
sembly ?  Does  he  in  general,  when 
left  to  his  own  ideas,  appreciate  the 
boon  so  readily  obtained  ?  Far 
from  it :  he  acquires  by  his  inter- 
mitting labour  a  small  plot  of  land  at 
from  iZ.  to  2L  per  acre  in  the  heart 
of  the  bush — a  virgin  soil,  requiring 
no  manuring  and  but  slight  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  without  any  outlay 
will  supply  him  in  '  bread  kind,* — 
as  the  locied  term  is  for  vegetable 
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food, — f£oin.  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
He  has  sometlmig  over  to  barter  in 
the  market  for  salt  fish,  pork,  <&c., 
and  nun ;  he  can  pay  moreover  a 
trifle  to  his  spiritual  adviser,  and 
then  he  lies  down,  basks  in  the  sun, 
and  is  happy. 

We  are  also  told  that '  there  is  no 
denying  that,  had  the  people  more 
persevering  energy  of  character, 
they  would,  notwithstanding  dis- 
couragement, have  accomplished 
more ;  but  that  it  mujst  be  considered 
that  they  are  yet  only  in  the  mcypi&nt 
stages  of  cwiUsation.^  (!)  And  yet  it 
is  for  people  in  this  ifun^ent  stage 
of  civilisation  that  greater  political 
power  is  demanded,  and  increased 
^Ebcihties  for  exercising  those  sacred 
functions  so  dear  to  eveiy  true 
Briton,  and  consequantly,  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  these  our  fellow-citizens 
or  subjects!  In  a  mixed  popu- 
lation Hke  that  of  Jamaica,  where 
only  about  one-eighth  are  miembers 
of  the  State  Church,  the  result  of 
jany  increase  of  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  blacks  would  be, 
among  other  things,  to  transfer  to 
the  sectarian  pastor  the  revenues  of 
the  Estabhshed  Church.  K  there 
was  any  security  that  the  pastors 
whom  they  would  select  or  endow 
would  be  moderately  competent, 
and  would  confine  themselves  to  the 
office  of  teachers  of  religion,  the 
Established  Church  has  not  been  so 
nseful  an  institution  in  the  island 
that  we  should  mneh  regret  its 
downfall.  For  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions, however,  does  there  exist 
auy  moderate  security. 

The  dissenting  clergy  of  the  island 
had  for  many  years  laboured  under 
heavy  disabilities,  but  these  were 
gradually  cancelled,  and  Jamaica 
thenceforth  was  enabled  to  daim 
the  distiDction  of  possessing  a 
greater  variety  of  '  religious  de- 
nominationB'  than  could  probably 
be  found  in  any  other  equal  popula- 
tion. 


For  the  lessons  which  were  learnt 
in  their  bodies,  a  Baptist  author^ 
himself  admits  as  'indisputably  true,' 
that  *  among  that  part  of  the  negro 
populationwho  had  announced  them- 
selves as  Christian  converts,  the 
s^pvrit  of  im^aMence  grew  wp  into  re- 
helUdnj  although  no  eayprees  teaching 
excited  such  outbreaks,  and  wherever 
these  have  occurred  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  to  find  that  the  Old 
Obeah  tradition  revives  as  a  mon- 
strous graft  upon  the  Chnstian 
religion.' 

La  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
civic  authorities  of  Kingston  shortly 
after  the  removal  of  tiie  interdict 
which  precluded  slaves  from  attend- 
ing their  nocturnal  meetings,  the 
petitioners  admitted  that  their  pre- 
decessors '  upon  many  occasions  had 
conducted  themselves  improperly, 
ctnd  mouleated  vnuproper  notions  in 
the  minds  of  the  slaves,  '  but  they 
promised  for  themselves  and  bre- 
thren for  the  i^iiiare  to  conform  to 
the  colonial  constitution  J  ^ 

There  was,  however,  no  sudi 
amendment  apparent  in  the  result, 
for  it  was  nx)t  long  before  an  ordi- 
nance was  promulgated  forbidding 
the  *  profanation  of  religious  rites, 
&c.,  under  pretence  of  preachiag, 
by  illiterate  andiU-disposedpersons.' 

'The  mischief  whioh  the  sec- 
tarians have  done  in  this  colony,' 
says  the  author  of  the  Armals  of 
Jamaica,  '  Hes  at  the  door  of  the 
misguided  enthusiasts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  spite  of  all  colonial  laws, 
a  cloud  of  itinerant  poreachers  has- 
tened to  exchange  a  parish  pittance 
in  England  for  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion  in  the  West  Indies*' 

It  was  distinctiy  proved,  between 
1830-40,  on  their  own  testimony, 
that  these  preachers  had  contrived 
to  draw  an  annual  revenue  from  the 
slaves  and  lower  classes  of  at  least 
seven  thousand  pounds ;  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  an  abaolute  command 
over  the  feebler  minds  of  the  lower 
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race,  whom  they  may  have  hoped, 
tlirongh  the  accidents  of  time  and 
reyolations,  to  wean  from  their 
legitimaie  rulers,  and  thus  effect  a 
change  in  the  ecclesiaBtical  system 
analogous  to  what  now  esdsts  in  the 
United  States,  if  indeed  the  ambi- 
tions design  stopped  even  there. 
^  But  wMle  seotttrianifim  has  been 
freely  admitted  to  have  been,  asitstill 
is,  the  bane  of  onr  West  Indian  colo- 
nies, and  especially  of  Jamaica,  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  this  spirit  of  dissent 
amongst  the  black  and  coloured 
people  is  not  in  some  measure 
dae  to  the  apathy  and  snpineness 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Chnrch,  who,  perhaps,  and  almost 
excusably  so,  shrank  from  too  close 
a  connectian  with  a  race  whom  a 
long  experience  had  taught  them  to 
regard  as  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  an  Enrop^an  ciyilisa- 
tion,  and  to  whom  sermons  preach- 
ed in  the  studied  language  of  the 
English  pulpit  were  soaroely  inteU 
ligible. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
gentlemen  from  our  Universities 
are  scarcely  meet  pastors  for  our 
West  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and, 
praettcaUy^  they  themselves  tacitly 
own  as  much.  A  partial  reduction 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  trained  Government  scrip- 
tnre-readers,  would  probably  be 
found  a  salutary  and  convenient 
compromise  of  the  question. 

No  one  who  has  visited  Jamaica 
^  probably  ever  forget  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  dissenting  clergy, 
^^  its  *air  of  pretentious  simpli- 
city, and  its  walls  resounding  with 
those  noisy  declamations,  in  which 
the  negro  genius  finds  scope  to 
onite  with  characteristic  levity  a 
grotesque  solemnity.  Qr,  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  way,  the  more  sub- 
rtantial  pariah  church,  whero  the 
wctor  d^vera  to  a  sprinkling  of  the 
white  and  coloured  6lite  a  frigid 
koniily,  and  then  languidly  retires, 
while  the  scarcely  teas  Wioaxied  flock 


scatter  after  a  few  recognitions,  and 
hasten  home,  in  their  own  peculiar 
fashion,  on  ill-conditioned  nags  or 
in  chaises  of  last  century's  build. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  forget 
the  rickety  grog-shops,  dotted  so 
frequently  along  every  road-side, 
and  presenting  a  frontage  orna- 
mented with  painted  Venetians  from 
the  saloon  of  some  broken-up  vessel, 
or  kept  together  with  fragments  of 
old  barrels  and  bedsteads.  At  these 
favourite  places  of  rendezvous,  one 
may  see  the  half-intozicated  negro 
politidan  treating  his  mistress  to 
rum  and  fruit,  or  squabbling  with 
the  landlady  for  a  quattie ;  while 
the  demoralised  policeman,  half- 
ashamed  of  his  calling,  lounges  be- 
side them,  with  a  pipe  in  his  cheek, 
and  his  hand  ready  for  a  bribe. 

This  is  indeed  the  land  of  the 
cow  that  gives  no  milk — of  the  hen 
that  lays  no  eggs.  Here,  too,  the 
butter  and  pork  are  from  Ireland 
and  America.  Salt  fish,  of  which  all 
places  in  Jamaica  are  redolent,  is 
brought  from  Newfoundland — and 
all  because  the  people  refuse  to  make 
or  prepare  their  own. 

But  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  island  has 
become  merely  a  phrase,  when 
some  one  wishes  to  start  a  new  com- 
pany. Copper  and  cotton  have  been 
tried,  and  are  on  their  trial,  and  so 
may  many  more  articles  be  sought 
forthepurposes  of  development;  but 
all  such  efforts  are  likely  to  prove 
abortive  until  such  time  as  a  poli- 
tical change  for  the  better  shall  have 
come  over  the  unhappy  colony ;  and 
in  aU  the  apologetic  reports  and 
letters  on  the  subject  which  have 
appeared,  the  inference  can  scarcely 
be  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible 
artificially  to  maintain  any  race  in 
a  higher  social  position  than  that 
assigned  to  it  by  Providence :  what 
that  position  is  we  assume  frt)m 
great  facts  connected  with  it,  for 
at  the  slightest  reversing  of  the 
Khodian  genius's  torch,  such  a  polity 
resolves  itself  at  once  into  its  original 
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elements.  It  is  neither  the  *  state 
of  the  law*  nor  of  taxation, 'neither 
of  'climate'  nor  of  'capital;'  but 
the  decay  of  Jamaica  institutions 
is  maiiily  and  manifestly  attribut- 
able to  the  preponderance  of  an 
inert  race  holding  a  false  pohtical 
position — ^which  scares  away  capi- 
tal, and  even  resents  the  reproach 
of  imported  labour. 

The  negro  complains  that  tosh 
labour  has  superseded  *  day  work ' 
— ^the  redundancy  of  labour  in  the 
market  enabhng  the  planter  to 
effect  the  change.  But,  we  inay  ask, 
how  comes  this  redundancy  where 
there  are  no  immigrants  out  of  em- 
ployment, on  equal  conditions,  or 
who  are  dissatisfied  ?  The  redun- 
dancy of  negro  labour  would  pro- 
bably exist  under  every  possible 
circumstance,  but  the  redundancy 
is  not  after  all  of  '  labour,'  but  of 
negroes  who  will  not  labour.  *  Me 
no  work,  massa.  Me  wife  and 
pickaninny  makee  work  in  me  gar- 
din — ^me  lie  down  all  a  day.' 

Much  also  is  said  by  the  negrd 
apologists  of  the  'uncertain  tenure  of 
rented  land,  discouraging  the  indus- 
triously disposed  agriculturist;'  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  EstablishedChurch, 
that  these  negroes  are  Hving  on  es- 
tates and  in  the  mountains  on  plats 
of  land  where  they  had  '  thievishly 
squatted,'  or  which  they  had  '  ho- 
nestly purchased,'  probably  at  the 
rate  of  1 1,  or  2I.  per  acre. 

Plundering  and  plundered,  these 
squatters  live  the  life  of  savages  on 
their  small  provision  grounds,  and 
evade  many  of  the  taxes.  And  yet 
the  same  apologists  add,  '  As  long 
as  the  people  could  obtain  certain 
comfortswithout  extraordvnaryl&hovLr 
they  sought  after  them ;  .  .  .  but 
now  they  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out an  amount  of  energy  and  labour 
foreign  to  their  habits,  many  of  them 
become  despondent.' 

This  is  simply  a  picture  of  man  re- 
lapsing into  barbarism— -shunning 
communities,  disregarding  marriage 


and  other  rites,  self-respect  lowered, 
clothing  deficient,  and  *  an  amount 
of  immorality  spreading  over  the 
land  most  fearftd  to  contemplate.' 

Now,  as  regards  the  climate  tend- 
ing to  produce  habits  of  indolence, 
what  are  we  to  say  in  the  face  of 
such  examples  of  industry  as  Bar- 
badoes,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Honf^- 
kong,  (fee,  where  climatic  infiuences 
are  certainly  fiiUy  as  injurious  as  in 
Jamaica? 

In  the  report  already  quoted,  the 
writers  state  their  conviction  that 
the  increase  of  crime  is  promoted 
by  the  dishonest  practices  of  some 
of  the  educated  and  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Bastardy, 
the  cause  of  hordes  of  young  vaga- 
bonds, infests  all  grades  of  society ; 
while,  in  the  lower,  even  children 
of  eleven  and  twelve  forsake  the 
parental  roof  for  the  hospitality  of 
vicious  neighbours. 

Compounding  for  crimes,  now  so 
common,  is  another  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  and,  considering 
the  suspicious  cases  of  poisoning  so 
frequent,  a  defect  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. On  the  other  hjuid,  another 
description  of  offences  against  the 
person  is  not  usually  found  in  the 
police  reports,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  popular  opinion  regards  it  as 
but  venial. 

Matters  had  been  gradually  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  when  a  formal 
request  was  made  to  the  home  go- 
vornmentfor  its  interference  to  check 
the  evils  complained  of,  and  to  afford 
some  assist^ce  to  the  suffering 
population.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, in  his  reply  of  the  14th  June 
1865,  made  several  sensible  obser- 
vations, which  would  have  been  an 
affront  to  any  less  blinded  and  in- 
fatuated people.  In  it  the  disaffected 
of  Jamaica  are  informed  *  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes 
as  well  as  of  all  others  depends  in  Ja* 
maica,  as  in  other  countries,  upon 
their  working  for  wages,'  not  'un- 
certainly or  capriciously,'  but  *  stea- 
dily and  continuously,'  at  times  when 
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their  labour  is  really  wanted,  and 
not  just  when,  driven  by  a  conti- 
nuous drought  from  their  provision 
sqaattiugs,  they  demand  a  market 
for  labour,  which  nature  perhaps  at 
that  moment  has  closed. 

The  despatch  was  duly  published 
by  Governor  Eyre ;  but,  instead  of 
its  home  truths  being  accepted,  the 
irJamTnatory  vanity  and  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  negro  was  aroused,  and 
taken  advantage  of  by  his  popular 
demagogues,  who  even  taught  the 
people  to  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  document,  while  still  affecting 
to  express  the  most  unbounded  loy- 
alty to  the  Sovereign — just  as  they 
had  done  during  the  government  of 
Sir  John  Keane. 

In  a  letter  (5th  January  1865) 
previously  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  by  Dr.  Underhill,  a  well- 
known  Baptist,  the  author  had  at- 
tributed the  prevalence  of  distress 
and  crime  to  the  drought  of  the 
last  two  years  — want  of  employ- 
ment, the  expense  of  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  of  civilised  life. 
But  this  gentleman,  by  his -own 
showing,  convinces  any  impartial 
reader  that  the  general  destitution 
is,  after  all,  but  the  result  of  the 
negro  indolence  of  character.  *  There 
is  neither  capital  nor  employment,' 
it  is  naively  remarked ;  but  then  the 
fault  is  ftilly  brought  home  to  the 
people  themselves.  Dr.  Underhill 
advocates  the  discouragement  of 
f^gar  growing,  particularly  on  large 
<^3tates,  and  recommends  the  en- 
couragement of  small  producers — ^in 
other  words,  an  extension  of  the 
present  squatting  system.  It  is  not 
a  little  significant  that  the  recent 
outbreak  should  have  occurred  in 
a  large  sugar- growing  district.  It 
''honld  be  borne  in  mind  that  on 
^^arly  established  sugar  estates 
*he  taxes  can  be  more  readily  levied ; 
the  labourers  therefore  cannot  al- 
^ys  afford  both  to  meet  them,  and 
iko  to  contribute,  under  their  own 
voluntary  system,  to  the  mainte- 
^^ce  of  the  overgrown  sectarian 


missions  which  seem  to  thrive  under 
the  squatting  system,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  what  must  also  be 
admitted  to  be,  after  all,  the  dis- 
proportionately large  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  island. 

The  reports  of  the  various  sec- 
tarian missionaries  seem  in  some 
respects  inconsistent,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  contrasted  with  the 
Governor's  recent  despatch. 

In  the  former  documents  the  causes 
of  distress  are  given  as '  drought  and 
smallpox,'  'long  droughts  succeeded 
by  torrents  of  rain,' '  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions,' 'heavy  rains  and  general 
sickness,'  '  failure  of  pimento  crop,' 
*wet  and  dry  seasons  in  excess,'  'rude 
character  of  the  negro  husbandry,* 
and  consequently  the  *  return  is  not 
so  large  as  it  might  be'  in  families 
that  realise  from  20Z.  to  2  5  2.  per 
annum  by  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce at  markets,  and  'who  are 
generally  members  of  our  societies.' 
For  such  persons,  say  these  mis- 
sionaries, *  to  be  able  to  contribute 
to  our  various  funds,  according  to 
our  rule,  is  what  we  cannot  expect.* 

Thus  it  is  evident  the  mission- 
aries themselves  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  pressure,  and  at  Fal- 
mouth is  reported  '  a  falling-off  of 
in^gatherings,'  '  decrease  of  funds ;' 
and  elsewhere, '  lower  contributions 
this  year  than  last.'  At  the  same 
time,  much  of  the  distress  is  attri- 
buted to  'depredations  systemati- 
cally perpetrated  '  by  the  negroes  on 
each  other.* 

The  causes  of  the  decay  of  pros- 
perity are  also  set  forth  by  the 
negro  apologists,  somewhat  incon- 
sistently ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they 
say  that  the  '  exposure  of  small  ne- 
gro plantations  to  the  trespasses  of 
cattle '  is  amongst  the  number,  just 
as  though  the  remedy  were  not  in 
the  squatter's  ovm  hands.  And  for 
the  same  class.  Dr.  Underhill  com- 
plains of  the  'denial  of  political 
rights,*  and  urges  an  enquiry  into 
the  causes  of  these  evils,  'that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  the  emanci- 
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pated  peasantiy  haye  gamed  thoBd 
advantages  which  were  sought  to  he 
secured  to  them  by  their  enfran- 
chisement.' It  was  snrely  not  jpo- 
litical  power,  however,  and  the 
dignity  of  legislating,  arm  in  arm, 
with  the  educated  and  governing 
race,  that  the  negro  of  1830  and 
1834  contemplated.  He  simply  re- 
quired social  liberty,  security  of  life 
and  property,  and  a  control  over 
his  own  domestic  affairs,  a  release 
from  compulsory  labour,  and  such  a 
free  and  easy  existence  as  he  fan- 
cied would  suit  his  own  taste,  and 
enable  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
eai^h  without  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

The  dream  of  such  a  negro  Utopia, 
divested  of  all  elevating  ideas  (which 
the  late  transactions  in  the  United 
States  have  so  rudely  dispelled), 
could,  we  fear,  be  nowhere  realised, 
not  even  in  experimental  Liberia ; 
and  ere  long,  we  doubt  not,  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  our  country- 
men will  regard  such  efforts  as 
only  amongst  those  fanoifiil  pictures 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  our  print- 
shops,  of  the  heavenward  soaring  of 
an  emancipated  black  spirit  in  the 
arms  of  her  fairer  companion. 

One  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  recent  insurrection  appears  to 
have  been  an  altercation,  which 
occurred  in  1 862,  between  the  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  and 
Mr.  a  W.  Gordon. 

The  former,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  education,  was  not  likely  to 
tolerate  the  pretensions  of  a  coloured 
censor,  albeit  a  man  of  some  pro- 
perty and  education,  and  likewise  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Grordon,  on  finding  himself 
worsted  by  his  clerical  opponent, 
and  subjected  to  strong  marks  of 
governmental  reprobation,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  concert  measures 
for  his  own  election  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  as  one  of  '  the  people's  * 
representatives;  and  in  Jamaica, 
where  so  slight  a  property  qualifi- 
cation is  necessary,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  find   negro  sujp- 


porters  amongst  the  vagrants  and 
others,  for  whom  in  many  instances 
he  himself  assisted  in  obtaining  the 
franchise. 

Among  the  thick  bushes  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  negroes  dwell 
in  wretched  hovels,  and  down  in 
secluded  gullies  and  ravines,  con« 
venient  spots  were  selected  for  hold- 
ing secret  political  meetings  be^ 
tween  midnight  and  dawn.  On 
these  occasions  'addresses  were 
made,  and  hymns  sung,  under 
the  leadership  of  some  demagogue 
intent  on  ftitare  blood  and  pillage.' 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  rector 
referred  to:  *  It  was  impossible  to 
sleep  on  a  moonlight  night  for  the 
bowlings  of  the  wretched  deln- 
sionists.  Latterly,  when  these  dis- 
affected negroes  met  a  white  way- 
farer, '  they  assumed  that  inimitabdy 
grotesque  superciliousness  and  af- 
fected condescension,  in  exchanging 
the  courtesies  of  the  road,  which 
are  so  surprising  to  one  not  accuB- 
tomed  to  a  stody  of  negro  charac- 
ter.' 

Many  suspicious  circumstances 
were  daily  occurring.  Those  whom 
habit  had  rendered  dull  to  the 
warnings  around  still  fancied  that 
the  evil  day  might  possibly  be  inde* 
finitely  postponed.  People  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  language  of 
treason,  and  attributed  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  unreflective  gar- 
ruUty  of  the  black  man.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-East  and  elsewhere,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  audience, 
worked  up  to  madness  by  the  rhe- 
toric of  iheir  orators,  believed  the 
tale  of  oppression  and  humiliation, 
— '  that  fhe  land  on  which  ihey 
Kved  and  toiled  was  theirs  by  right 
and  eolmir ; '  '  that  the  magistrates 
were  corrupt ;'  and  *  that  combina- 
tion only  was  necessary'  in  ord^r 
to  emulate  the  bright  '  example  of 
St.  Domingo.' 

And  yet  these  were  the  people  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  and  that 
truly,  '  nowhere  are  the  peasantry 
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so  free  from  care,  so  blessed  with 
climate,  so  removed  from  want  and 
disease,  and  so  easily  supplied  with 
food  and  shelter !' 

In  his  addresses,  his  correspond- 
ence, printing  establishment,  preach- 
ing, and  administration  of  the  sa- 
crament, Mr.  Gordon  may  perhaps 
have  contemplated  no  more  than  a 
harmless  commotion,  in  which  his 
vanity  might  have  derived  some 
gratification  from  the  idea  that  he 
was  himself  its  centre  and  presiding 
genius.  But,  like  most  men'whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  rather  de- 
rived from  books  than  from  mixing 
with  the  busy  race  of  men  of  their 
own  day,  his  turbulence,  as  the 
event  proved,  was  only  calculated  to 
ensure  his  ruin. 

In  consequence  of  the  'heavy 
but  acceptable '  rains,  all  nature 
looked  cheerfrd  during  the  month 
of  September  last — *cane  fields 
were  promising,  pastures  green  and 
abundant.  The  hand  of  man  had 
trimmed  the  hedgerows,  burnt  up 
the  weeds  and  refiise,  and  extensive 
improvements  were  being  made  on 
most  of  the  "  estates'  works  "  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale.' 
Provisions  were  plentiftd  and  cheap, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  on  the 
I  at  of  November  the  labourers  would 
begin  their  work  with  cheerftil- 
ness.  Before  that  day,  however, 
this  fertile  parish,  from  havii^ 
latterly  been  called  *  the  garden  of 
Jamaica,'  nearly  became  a  desolate 
wilderness. 

From  information  recently  ob- 
tained by  the  local  government,  it 
would  appear  that  in  1 864  treason- 
able associations  had  been  formed 
at  the  instigation  of  Grant,  a  sad- 
dler at  Morant  Bay,  and  that  a 
rendezvous  was  estabhshed  at  the 
abandoned  estate  of  '  Stony  Gut ' 
(about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
town  mentioned),  now  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  negroes,  and  where  a 
small  Eiaptist  chapel,  fortified  in  a 
rude  way  by  its  black  pastor,  Paul 
Bogle,  formed  a  convenient  protec- 


tion for  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
conspirators. 

To  every  one  who  became  a  mem- 
ber of  tins  *  Society'  was  admi- 
nistered an  oath,  binding  him  to 
secrecy  and  the  conmion  cause, 
with  immediate  death  as  the  pe- 
nalty of  infraction.  No  idle  threat 
either,  in  a  place  where  local  facili- 
ties so  great  exist  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  crime. 

From  the  rebels*  head-quarters 
regular  agents  were  despatched  all 
over  the  island,  *  swearing  in '  the 
disaffected  '  to  join  the  other  blacks 
against  the  (whites)  Buckras '  in  a 
war,  *  colour  for  colour ' — ^thus  ad- 
mitting, by  the  way,  a  distmction 
which  is  almost  ignored  by  cmr  own 
ultra-liberals. 

To  apply  to  the  political  acts  of 
such  negroes  the  test  of  *  principle,' 
or  to  look  for  such  motives  as  sti- 
mulate ^  oppressed  nationaLLties '  in 
Europe,  is  to  go  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  question.  The  negro 
has  invariably  shown  himself  to  be 
essentially  i/mitative,  and  possessed 
of  faculties  neither  perceptwe  nor 
reflectwe  in  any  high  degree.  Even 
his  greatest  admirers  must  look 
with  concern  on  the  present  state 
of  St.  Domingo  or  Liberia.  Hia 
temperament  is  highly  meldd/rama- 
tic,  and  even  in  his  wildest  acts  of 
violence,  the  levity  of  'ptirposes 
broke  off'  has  ever  been  conspi- 
cuous. The  plans  made  for  him  by 
others  are  neutralised  by  his  mcon- 
sequent  proceedings,  and  his  aim 
may  be  diverted  by  the  slightest 
incident  that  happens  to  touch  his 
impressionable  nature.  Tickled  by 
a  strange  name,  fiattered  by  a  com- 
parison with  true  heroes,  and  in- 
flamed by  bombastic  language,  his 
brute  courage  might  be  sustained 
for  a  short  while ;  but  as  the  fever 
of  the  blood  abates,  the  feeble  mind 
betrays  itself  in  abject  dejection. 

It  appears  that  the  conspiracy 
extended  over  the  whole  island,  and 
that  Christmas  Day  had  been  fixed  on 
for  the  simultaneous  destruction  of 
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the  white  inhabitants ;  but,  as  often 
happens,  an  accident  precipitated 
matters,  and,  by  breaking  the  unity 
of  the  design,  providentially  frus- 
trated its  object. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a 
local  paper — 

At  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions,  which  was 
held  at  Morant  Bay,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  7,  a 
disturbance  took  place  which  led  the  sitting 
justices  to  order  the  police  to  bring  before 
them  whoever  it  was  that  was  interrupting 
the  business  of  the  court 

Charles  Geoghegan  was  accordingly  laid ' 
hold  of  by  the  police,  but  on  doing  so  Paul 
Bogle,  and  about  a  hundred  others  of  his 
followers,  immediately  rescued  him  from 
custody,  and  took  him  to  the  Market  Square, 
where  with  sticks  they  severely  beat  the 
police,  who  had  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  magistrates. 

On  the  Monday  following,  and  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak,  Lewis  Dick  was 
being  tried  before  the  sitting  magistrates 
for  a  trespass  upon  Middleton  estate,  the 
property  of  W.  M.  Anderson,  the  agent 
general  of  immigration,  and  the  magistrates, 
accepting  the  plea  of  guilty,  ordered  him  to 
pay  a  fine  or  be  imprisoned. 

At  this  moment  Paul  Bogle,  Charles 
Geoghegan,  and  some  200  more,  came  into 
the  Court-house,  ordered  Dick  to  pay  no 
fine,  but  to  appeal  against  the  judgment  he 
himself  had  permitteid  to  be  entered  upon 
the  record  of  the  Court. 

Finding  that  Bogle,  Geoghegan,  and  the 
mob  had  grown  bold  upon  their  success  of 
Satiuday,  in  the  rescue  of  Geoghegan  from 
the  custody  of  the  police,  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  these  and 
other  ringleaders. 

Seven  policemen  and  three  constables 
were  sent  to  make  this  capture.  They  were, 
as  our  readers  know,  disarmed,  and  sworn 
to  side  with  the  rebels.  Immediately 
afterwards  came  the  attack  upon  the  Court- 
house. 

The  excitement  continued  on 
the  increase  at  Stony  Grut,  and 
on  Tuesday  refreshers  of  *  mm 
mixed  with  gunpowder'  were  fredly 
circulated  amongst  the  now  infari- 
ated  congregation,  who  added  to 
their  clamorous  demonstrations  the 
rude  music  of  cows'-homs  and  conch- 
shells,  while  the  mountain  sides 
sparkled  with  signal  fires. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  i  ith 
October,  the  rebels  marched  out  of 
their  stronghold  for  the  town  of 


Morant  Bay,  where  they  easily  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  firearms  of 
the  notoriously  inefficient  poHoe,  and 
then  advanced  on  the  Court-house, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  iso- 
late the  town  by  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches with  large  bodies  of  their 
adherents. 

In  the  meantime,  a  request  for 
aid  had  been  despatched  to  the 
Governor  by  tl-^  local  authorities. 

As  the  rebels  drew  near.  Baron 
von  Kettleholdt,  Gustos  of  the  pa- 
rish, read  (under  the  protection  of  a 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps)  the  Riot  Act ; 
but  the  mob  still  continuing  to  press 
forward  and  assail  the  authorities 
with  missiles,  the  order  to  '  fire ' 
was  given  to  the  Volunteers,  who 
at  once  poured  in  a  deadly  volley 
on  their  assailants;  but  owing  to 
inattention  to  the  well-known  regu- 
lations for  loading  and  firing  under 
such  circumstances,  no  sooner  had 
the  rifles  been  discharged  than  the 
mob  rushed  in  on  the  unprepared 
force,  which  in  consequence  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  along  with  the 
magistrates,  into  the  Court-house^ 
the  doors  of  which  they  hastily  bar- 
ricaded. 

By  this  time  the  rebels  are  said 
to  have  numbered  about  six  hun- 
dred, armed  with  muskets,  cutlasses, 
sticks,  &c.,  and  recruited  by  about 
fifby  negroes  whom  they  had  libe- 
rated from  the  district  prison. 

A  desultory  fire  was  now  main- 
tained from  the  windows  of  the 
Court-house,  whence  the  Volunteers, 
by  picking  off  the  more  prominent, 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  mass  at 
bay ;  but  the  ammunition  was  failing, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  mob, 
finding  their  numbers  thinned  and 
themselves  unprovided  with  powder 
and  ball,  retreated  suddenly  to  plun- 
der an  adjacent  store  for  a  supply ; 
and  during  this  interval  the  rector 
ol  the  parish,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  interesting  details, 
fortunately  effected  his  escape,but  not 
without  encountering  another  dan- 
ger, which,  but  for  the  moral  courage 
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he  displayed,  would  probably  have 
had  a  £ebtal  result. 

A  cry  now  arose  that  a  steamer 
was  in  sight,  and  eager  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  sea,  but  nothing 
appeared  there ;  and,  despairing  of 
succour,  Mr.  A.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ton endeavoured  to  escape  through 
a  window,  but  were  killed  in  the 
attempt.  Findiag  that  several  Vo- 
lunteers had  fallen,  Baron  von  Ket- 
tleholdt  proposed  that  some  one 
should  go  out  and  address  the  mob. 
But  the  negroes  were  excited  beyond 
the  reach  of  reiason.  No  one  would 
venture  on  such  a  hopeless  mis- 
sion; and  while  the  little  garrison 
was  still  deliberating,  the  roof  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  '  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Herschel, 
a  prayer  was  being  offered,  when 
shots  came  pouring  in  at  the  win- 
dows,' which  wounded  Mr.  Georges 
and  some  others.  Then  the  burning 
roof  fell  in,  and  forced  the  inmates 
to  rush  out,  when  the  insurgents  at 
once  seized  a  Mr.  M'Cormick,  and 
chopped  him  to  pieces  on  one  of  the 
guns  at  the  steps  of  the  Court-house. 

Eiach  now  endeavoured  to  save 
himself,  while  the  mob  cried,  *  Now 
we  have  the  Baron  ;  kill  him !' — and 
f:oon  loud  shouts  announced  that 
t  he  deed  had  been  done.  Dr.  Gerard, 
who  had  lingered  behind,  was  then 
summoned  by  the  mob  to  come  forth, 
and  promised  his  life. 

The  unfortunate  victims  were  killed 
in  deUdl  under  circumstances  of  great 
atrocity.  Captain  Hitchins,  who  had  be- 
haved with  undaunted  bravery,  was  .seri- 
•oasly  wounded  at  last,  and,  faint  from  the 
lofes  of  blood,  threw  his  arms  around  Dr. 
(rr.'rapd's  neck,  and  was  despatched  in  that 
{>04ition. 

After  Mr.  Alberga  was  butchered,  the 
mob  were  about  to  murder  his  already 
wounded  chUd,  when  some  women  inter- 
tVred,  and  saved  the  poor  innocent.  Mr.  C. 
A.  Price  was  murdered  almost  at  the  same 
lime  with  Mr.  Alberga,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  one  William  Donaldson 
•<»  save  him.  This  man,  we  must  observe, 
tlf-serves  the  greatest  praise  for  the  super- 
human but  unfortunately  unavailable  ex- 
'rtiuns  which  he  used  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  victims.  Dr.  Gerard  owed  his 
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safety  in  a  great  measure  to  this  man's 
interference.  Then  followed  a  series  of 
most  eccentric  acts,  stealing  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  valuables  and  money 
from  some  houses  and  sparing  others,  taking 
the  watches  and  money  of  the  murdered 
persons,  sparing  some  and  despoiling  others. 
'After  the  final  rush,'  says  an 
eye-witness, 

we  ran  from  point  to  point.  Still  these 
devils  were  kept  at  bay  by  some  three  or 
four  brave  Volunteers,  conspicuous  among 
whom  were  poor  Captain  Hitchins  and  the 
brothers  Norman  and  William  Harrison 
(the  latter  had  both  eyes  shot  out  by  my 
side,  and  Norman  Harrison  was  sorely 
wounded).  Captain  Hitchins,  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  rested  his  rifle  on  my  knee  to  fii'e 
the  one  or  two  remaining  rounds  of  ammu-- 
uition  he  had  left.  He  was  shortly  after 
surrounded  and  hacked  to  death,  as  we 
have  seen.  The  Volunteers  behaved  with 
the  greatest  gallantry,  and  sold  their  lives 
dearly.  Ammimition  failing,  they  were 
nearly  all  destroyed,  the  very  few  survivors 
having  been  most  dangerously  wounded. 

Satiated  with  bloodshed,  the  in- 
surgents now  retired  from  the  town, 
and,  dividing  iuto  two  parties,  one 
took  the  route  of  Blue  Mountain 
Valley,  while  the  other  moved 
eastward. 

Early  next  morning  (Oct.  12) 
there  was  a  gathering  of  insur- 
gents on  the  plain  lying  adjacent 
to  Plantain  Garden  estate,  which 
connects  this  district  with  that  of 
Bath.     Here 

three  rebels  harangued  the  people  (about 
800  in  number ),  and  urged  them  on 
to  the  bloody  work.  Their  first  arrange- 
ment, in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
of  the  proscribed  and  the  carrying  of  mes- 
sages for  help,  was  to  place  sentinels  along 
the  roads  and  paths,  thus  completely  hem- 
ming in  the  whole  district  containing  the 
estates  of  Chemist,  Winchester,  Golden 
Grove,  Amity  Hall,  Hordley,  Wheelerfield, 
Duckenfield,  Holland.  These  sentinels 
came  armed  with  cutlasses  and  bludgeons^ 
ready  to  murder  any  white  man  or  hifi 
servant. 

At  midnight  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  renewed  by  an  attack  on 
Amity  Hall,  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Hire,  who,  with  most  of  the  in- 
mates, was  slain ;  but,  as  usual,  a 
doctor  who  happened  to  be  of  i^& 
number  was  spared,  for  the  rebels 
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were  mercifdlto  meanbersof  so  use^ 
»  pFofeBsion,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  were  considered  much  in  the 
light,  of  white  Obeah  men. 

Hordley  next  received  a  visit,  and 
suffered  in  like  mannisr;  but  the 
oversea,  'by  his  brave  deportment 
and  judicious  management,  single- 
haikded,  provided  effectually  for  the 
sa&iy  of  the  ladies  and  chiLdzen  of 
four  &mihes  who  had  sought  his 
protection.' 

Hore,  perhaps,  oceuired  the  largest 
amount  .  of  physioal  suffering  —  tender 
-women  and  children,  in.  the  dark  of  the 
evening,  being  driven  to  seek  refuge  from 
the  horrors  of.  black  murderers,  among 
dense,  foul-smeUuig^ and  damp  underwood; 
eUmbing  up  slippery  steeps  —  lacerating 
their  limbs  -with  thorns — at  length  finding 
shelter,  &om  the  beating  rain  which  de- 
seended  that  dreadful  night,  in  a  negro  hut 
owned  by  some  faithful  -woman. 

In  all  directions  the  pillage  of 
stores  and  houses  proceeded  with 
astomshing  rapidity,  while  the  epi- 
scopal clergy  seem  to  have  been 
special  objects  of  personal  venge- 
ance. 

The  narrative  of  the  widow  of 
Ci^tain  Hitchins,  who  had  been 
slam  in  defence  of  the  magistrates, 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  curious 
mixture  of  brutality  and  childish- 
ness so  characteristic  of  the  true 
negro. 

This  lady's  husband's  murderer 
arrested  her  flight,  and  asked,  '  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  the  man  who 
killed.  Hitchins?'  On  her  briefly 
relying  in  the  affbrmAtive,  the 
rufSan  passionately  demanded  that 
she  should  say  not  only  *  Yes,'  but 
'Yes,  my  sweetie  massa,  and  I 
forgive  you  fix)m  the  bottom  of  my 
hearts'  Farther  on  in  her  flight 
she  was  again  stopped,  and,  on 
pretence  of  believing  her  to  be  a 
main  in  disguise,  she  was  subjected 
to  great  indignitieB,  but  in  the  end 
was  suffered  to  go  with  her  life. 

Before  dawn,  on  Friday,  Oct.  1 3, 
sheUs  and  horns  summoned  the 
rebels  to  renew  the  work  of  the 
IH^cedingday.  The  first  appearance 


of  activity  was  among,  the  wcmen, 
who  began  to  collect  and  carry  away 
the  plunder  that  remained  a£ber  the 
robberies  of  the  past  night. 

The  attack  now  commenced  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Shortridgej  but 
that  gentleman  had  received  a 
timely  warning,  and  thofi  saved  his 
Ufe.  'The  rebels  kept  nothing 
secret — their  volubiliiy  divulged 
their  wicked  machinations — they 
prided  themsdves  on  their  sdiemes, 
aad  even  wcHoeia  and  childrenapoke 
of  the  anticipated  fate  oi  those  who 
were  their  employers  and  bene- 
factors, with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
and  exultation.' 

Several  other  estates  were  now 
in  succession  exposed  to  the  fiuy 
of  the  rebels,  and  whUe  the  men 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction, long. flies  of  women,  laden 
with  plunder,  were  to  be  seen  thread- 
ing their  way  along  the  mountaiii 
paths  ;  but  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  whites  to  a  great  extent 
baffled  the  cupidity  of  the  savage. 

In  hunting  for  objects  of  venge- 
ance in  the  *  bush,'  even  the  ceme- 
teries, at  other  times  the  bugbear 
of  superstitious  ftoicies,  were  scoured 
in  darkness  and  under -torrents  of 
rain;  but  fortuxiately  the  fogitives 
generally  had  made  good  their  es- 
cape. 

In  the  meantime,  GrovemorEyre, 
ably  seconded  by  Major- Gen^ 
O'Connor  and  Captain  de  Horsey, 
B.N.,  had  evidently  surprised  even 
his  local  friends  by  the  decision  and 
cool  determination  which  he  dis- 
played at  so  alarming  a  crisis. 
H.M.S,  Wolverine  had  at  once,  on 
receipt  of  the  Baron  von  Kettle- 
holdt's  call  for  aid,  been  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  whe?e 
it  arrived  on  the  1 2th,  and  landed 
the  troops. 

Detachn^ents  of  the  6th  Royals 
?uid  of  two  West  Indian  regim^its 
were  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and 
occupied  Morant  Bay ;  and  the  Onyx 
and  Nettle  gunboats  were  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Nel- 
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8<m,  who  acted  as  the  Goyemor's 
immediate  heutenant  in  the  revolted 
district. 

At  such  a.crisifi,  it  was  iKBoessary 
to  oppose  the  greatest  energy  and 
activiiy  to  the  heavy  movements 
and  desnltory  action  of  a  numeri- 
cally superior  enemy,  and  accord- 
ing^ we  find  the  Gbvemor  amply 
jaatsfying  the  high  opinion  enterr 
tarned  of  his  abilities  elsewhere,  and 
at  length  convincing  the  people  of 
Jamaica  that  vigour  is  notdiseovered 
by  Uuster  such  as  had  made  their 
House  of  Assembly  a  bye-word. 

Arrangements  had.  been  at  once 
made  for  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  in  the.  third  and  eastern 
division  of  the  island  (the  precincts 
of  Kingston,  however,  excepted). 
Troops  were  sent  for  fipom  Barba- 
does  and  Nassau,  and  the  Gt)vemor 
himself  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection. 

A  portion  of  the  6th  Royals, 
under  Colonel  Hobbs,  was  moving 
down  from  the  mountain  sta- 
tion of  Newcastle,  by  the  Kne 
of  Green  Valley,  while  the  troops 
hastity  despatched  by  H:M.S.  Wol- 
verine and  Onyx  operated  from  the 
seaboard  of  the  disturbed  parish. 
These  detachments  proceeded  at 
once  to  attack  Stony  Out,  the  rebel 
stronghold;  but  finding  it  eva- 
cuated, directed  their  operations 
whoever  there  was  any  appearance 
of  opposition.  But  the  spasmodic 
energy  of  the  negro  was  exhausted, 
and  all  ihat  now  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  isolate  the  district  by 
a  line  of  posts  between  Morant  Bay 
and  Port  Antonio  (thus  hemming 
in  the  insurrection  to  the  small  tri- 
angle in  which  it  had  prematurely 
broken  out),  and,  with  the  aid  of 
bodies  of  Maroons,  to  scour  the 
woods,  destroying  or  capturing  all 
suspicious  blacks  found  with  arms, 
or  known  to  be  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy. 

The  bitterness  of  disappointment  was  too 
Tisible  in  the  countenances  of  the  negroes  on 
Saturday  momiiig,  as  the  military  reached 


Golden  Grove,  and  attacked  in  earnest  the 
rebels  assembled  there.  A  report  mm  preira- 
lent  among  the  people  that  the  military  would 
side  with  them,  but  they  soon  discovered 
their  fatal  mistake.    The  rebels  were  sur- 
rounded, and  either  made  prisoners  or  shot 
down.    As  the  escort  moved  along  Pleasant 
Hill  towards  Bowden,  several  rebels  showed 
themselves  on  the  mountains,  brandishing 
their  cutlasses  in  defiance,  little  knowing 
they  were  within  range  of  the  soldiers'  rifles. 
On  arriving,  at  that  part  of  Pleasant  Hill 
where  there  is  a  pass  up  to  Stoke's  Hall,  the 
wife  of  the  carpenter  employed  at  Qolden 
Gbove,  while  attempting  to  come  down  the 
hill  to  the  escort,  was  stopped  by  a  rebel, 
.who  lifted  his  cutlass  to  kill  her,  saying  he 
was  sure  to  be  shot  or  hanged,  and  was  de- 
termined to  take  her  life;  this,  however, 
some  soldiers  prevented,  by  rushing  up  the 
hill  and  seizing  the  mau.    After  bringing 
down  the  clergyman,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
from  Stoke's  Hall,  the  (X)rt^ge — consisting  of 
soldiers  mounted  on  horses  and  mules  they 
had  caught ;  many  weary  and  foot-sore  men 
and  women,  some  of  them  having  walked 
from   Manchioneal  during  the  preceding 
night;  about  twelve  buggies  containing  wo- 
men  and    children,    also   the    gentlemen 
wounded  by  the  rebels — ^moved  onwards,  and 
during  a  journey  of  about  three  miles  shot 
down  several  of  the  rebels  who  dared  to  show 
their  heads  in  the  bush.  The  road  was  strewed 
with  broken  carts,   wine  and  champagne 
bottles ;  along  the  hedges  were  numerous 
deposits  of  stolen  property,  which  the  sol- 
diers, as  time  allowed,  ransacked ;  various 
signs  well  known  to  the  military  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  hidden  plunder,  but  no  one 
ventured  out  of  the  road.    So  plentiful  was 
the  spoil,  that  the  rebels  were  compelled  to 
secrete  it  in  the  ground,  because  their  huts 
could  not  hold  it. 

Like  planetary  influences  in  the 
solar  system,  the  large  island  of  St. 
Domitigo,  orHayti,  has  invariably 
exercised  a  disturbing  agency  in  the 
political  history  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  recent  occasion  the 
Gk)vemor  of  Jamaica  found  it  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  this  danger  fix)m 
without.  *  Many  political  characters 
suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
rebellion  were,  under  the  authoriiy 
of  the  executive  committee  and  the 
civil  authorities,  apprehended.  So 
also  were  various  Haytian  refugees 
suspected  of  being  mixed  up  with 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.' 

That  these  precautions  were  not 
uncalled  for,  we  at  once  understand 
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from  the  following  statement  in  a 
local  paper : — 

The  schooner  Oracle,  which  cleared  from 
this  port  by  Messrs.  Crosswell  and  Co.  a 
fortnight  ago,  with  loo  kegs  of  gunpowder 
for  Inagua,  has  been  captured  at  Port  An- 
tonio, having  on  board  General  Lamothe  and 
several  Haytian  adherents.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  certain  circumstances  trans- 
pired which  led  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
to  believe  that  General  Lamothe  was  en- 
gaged in  some  treasonable  disturbances  here. 
Thereupon  his  Excellency  had  an  interview 
with  the  General,  when  he  was  assured  by 
him  that  his  apprehension  was  groundless, 
and  that  he  only  sought  an  asylum  here  for 
peace  and  safety.  The  Oracle,  it  seems,  had 
not  gone  to  Inagua,  but  was  hovering  be- 
tween our  disturbed  district  and  Cape  Hayti, 
the  seat  of  the  Haytian  insurgents.  It  is 
said  she  put  in  at  Port  Antonio  in  distress, 
where,  the  authorities  having  had  advices 
of  the  nature  of  lier  cargo,  she  was  cap- 
tured. 

In  a  leading  article  on  the  subject, 
the  Standard  says : — 

It  has  been  revealed,  during  the  late  in- 
quiries occasioned  by  the  rebellion,  that  a 
plan  for  the  capture  of  Kingston  had  been 
settled  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Haytian  exile.  General  Lamothe,  and  was  to 
be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  rising 
in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  and  that  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  other  parishes  of  the 
island.  The  details  of  this  diabolical  plan 
]nake  one  shudder,  Wo  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing them ;  and  can  only  say,  that  had  the 
precipitation  of  Paul  Bogle  not  frustrated 
action  predetermined  by  the  rebels,  it  would 
have  effectually  ensured  the  inevitable  mur- 
der of  every  white  and  coloured  man  in 
Jamaica. 

Governor  Eyre  himself  thus  briefly 
alludes  to  other  agitators,  and  con- 
cludes by  making  some  honourable 
exceptions  to  those  whom,  as  a  body, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  accuse  jof 
disloyal  practices : — 

The  parties  who  have  more  immediately 
taken  part  in  these  nefarious  proceedings 
are,  firstly,  G.  W.  Gordon,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  Baptist  preacher ;  secondly, 
several  black  persons,  chiefly  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion,  connected  with  him;  thirdly, 
various  political  demagogues  and  agitators, 
who,  having  no  character  or  property  to 
lose,  make  a  trade  of  exciting  the  ignorant 
people ;  fourthly,  a  few  persons  of  better 
information  and  education,  who  find  their 
interest  in  acquiring  an  influence  amongst 
the  black  people  by  profesang  to  advise 


them,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  but  exciting 
and  stimulating  their  evil  passions ;  fifthly^ 

a  few  Baptist  missionaries,  who,  like , 

endorse  at  public  meetings  or  otherwise  all 
the  untrut]]^l  statements  or  inuendoes  pro- 
pagated in  Dr.  Underbill's  letter;  and]iistly» 
a  seption  of  the  press,  which,  like  the  Watch- 
-nuin  and  the  County  Union ,  is  always  dis- 
seminating seditious  doctrines,  and  endea- 
vouring to  bring  into  contempt  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sovereign,  and  all  constituted 
authority.  Whilst  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
out  how  mischievous  has  been  the  influence 
of  a  few  of  the  Baptist  ministers,  and  of 
various  members  of  that  persuasion,  it  is 
equally  my  duty,  and  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
state  that  I  believe  the  large  minority  of 
the  Baptist  ministers  have  been  most  anx- 
ious to  support  the  authorities,  to  teach  their 
people  to  be  loyal  and  industrious,  and  to 
endorse  the  advice  given  to  the  peasantry  by 
her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
errors  of  judgment  should  be  im- 
puted, by  those  who  are  not  actors 
in  the  scenes  themselves,  to  others 
who  are  excusably  *  loyal,  amazed, 
wise,  temperate,  and  Prions '  all  in 
a  moment.  The  man  of  action  must 
necessarily  expose  himself  to  criti- 
cism. We  shall  soon  know  the  truth, 
and  it  may  prove  that  in  the  popular 
outcry  against  the  Governor  we 
have  an  instance  of  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  persistent  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Those  acts  of  retributive  justice 
so  painftiUy  detailed  in  the  brief 
despatches  of  the  military  leaders 
are  but  too  certain  to  occur  under 
the  miserable  conditions  which  we 
have  described.  The  language  of 
the  local  papers  but  too  painj^lly 
reflects  the  state  of  feeling  enter- 
tained by  the  whites  towards  the 
blacks.  The  relations  under  which 
the  two  races  can  live  together  have 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  Governor,  constantly  on  ihc 
move,  had  aiTested  Mr.  G.  W.  Gor- 
don, the  supposed  instigator  of 
these  disasters,  and  conveyed  him 
on  board  H.  M.  S.  Wolvei^ne, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Morant 
Bay,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
executed  within  three  days  after 
its   sentence.     On   the   legedity  or 
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necessity  of  this  *  murder,'  as  it  is 
described  by  Mr.  Bright,  we  offer 
no  opinioii  pending  the  report  of 
Sir  Henry  Storks.*  The  original 
author  of  negro  '  revivals '  in  his 
native  island,  Gordon  had  so  worked 
upon  the  vague  intellect  of  the 
blacks,  that  the  latter  looked  upon 
him  as  a  leader  of  inore  than  or- 
dinary sanctity ;  and  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  an  hour  before  his 
I'xecntion,  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
he  certainly  gives  the  reader  the 
idea  of  his  having  been  a  dupe,  as 
much  as  he  appeared  a  traitor. 

There  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever as  to  the  propriety  of  summa- 
inly  executing  all  rebels  found  in 
arms,  and  the  fate  of  Paul  Bogle  t 
surely  claims  no  commiseration. 

'It  is  a  remarkable  fact,'  says 
Governor  Eyre,  in  his  despatch  of 
the  20th  October  1865. 

iluif,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  rebels 
at  Morant  Bay  did  not  proceed  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  to  tlie  adjacent  districts, 
but  the  people  of  each  district  rose  and 
eummitted  the  deeds  of  violence  and  de- 
■tmction  that  were  done  within  it.  This 
fact  shows  how  wide*  spread  the  feeling  of 
disaffection  is,  and  how  prepared  the  people 
4if  each  parish  were  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
follow  the  example  of  their  neighbours.     It 

*  After  pemsing  the  reports  of  the  court-martial,  the  reader  wiU  probably  be  less 
forliearing.  The  eTidence  on  which  Mr.  Grordon  was  convicted  was  not  enough  to  hang 
a  dog  upon.— Ed.  F.  M. 

t  Bogle's  Proclamation. 

'  Morant  Bay,  Oct.  17,  1865. 

*  Mr.  Graham  and  other  Gentlemen, — It  is  time  for  us  to  help  ourselves — skin  for 
skin. 

*  The  iron  bar  is  now  broken  in  this  parish.  The  white  people  send  a  proclamation  to  . 
tile  Governor  to  make  war  against  us,  which  we  all  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  pull  together.  The  Maroons  sent  the  proclamation  to  meet  them  at  Hayfield  at 
once,  without  delay,  that  they  will  put  us  in  the  way  how  to  act.  Everyone  of  you  must 
leave  your  house — take  your  guns.  Who  don't  have  gims  take  cutlasses  down  at  once, 
i'omc  over  to  Stony  Gut  that  we  might  march  over  to  meet  the  Maroons  at  once 
without  delay.  Blow  your  shells,  roule  your  drums,  house  to  house — take  out  ever}' 
man,  march  them  down  with  their  arms.    War  is  at  my  blackskin.     War  is  at  hand, 

f pum  to-day  till  to-morrow.  Evei-y  black  man  must  turn  out  at  once,  for  the  oppression 
is*  too  great.  The  white  people  are  now  cleaning  up  their  gims  for  us,  which  we  must 
pr<^re  to  meet  them  too.  Cheer,  men :  cheer  in  heart.  We  are  looking  for  you  a  part 
of  the  night,  or  before  daybreak.  (Signed)         <  Paul  Bogle. 

B.  Clark. 

J.  G.  M'Lkan. 

P.  Cameron.' 

*  Ciet  a  bearer  to  send  us  an  answer  to  this,  for  they  are  determined  to  make  us  slaves 
npiin.  When  you  do  come  to  Stony  Gut  or  tta^-fleld,  blow  your  shells,  and  tell  what 
place  you  are  from,  before  entered.     '  '  *  E.  R.  Batmsy.* 


shows  too  the  extreme  insecurity  which  yet 
exists  in  nearly  all  the  other  parishes  of 
Jamaica,  where  the  same  bad  spirit  prevails. 
In  the  lately  disturbed  districts  the  rebellion 
is  crushed,  in  the  others  it  is  only  kept  under 
for  the  present,  but  might  at  any  moment 
burst  into  fury. 

In  the  course  of  one  week,  by  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Byre,  aided  by  a  hand- 
fill  of  white  troops,  bluejackets,  and 
the  usual  complement  of  black  sol- 
diers and  Maroons,  was  crushed  a  re- 
bellion perhaps  the  best  organised  of 
all  those  that  had  convulsed  the  is- 
land since  1 690 ;  and  had  it  not  been 
thus  met  at  its  birth  by  a  strong 
man  who  was  not  afraid  of  responsi- 
bility, Jamaica  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  have  been  lost 
to  the  British  Crown. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  between 
the  30th  October  and  ist  November 
last,  a  court-martial,  composed  of 
one  lieutenant  and  two  ensigns, 
had  caused  thirty-five  rebels  to  be 
hanged.  Such  necessities  are  to 
be  deeply  regretted :  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all,  that  martial  law  is 
perplexed  with  difficulties  when  ap- 
plied to  intestine  disorders.  The  flog- 
ging,especially  of  women,  was  simply 
detestable  :  that  there  was,  however, 
anything  cruel  and  unprecedented 
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in  canaixig  the  uiitried  prisoners 
to  witness  the  execution  of  their 
abeady  condemned  associates,  can- 
not in  fairness  be  nrged  against 
the  local  authorities,  for  such  is  the 
invariable  custom  in  all  garrisons 
and  in  the  field — ^in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  her  colonies. 

Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
compare  these  negro  insurrections 
with  the  great  rebellions  in  Po- 
land and  Hungary;  but  even  to 
name  such  races  and  such  griev- 
ances in  the  same  breath  seems  a 
stretch  of  liberality,  bordering  on 
fatuity,  for  which  few  persons  who 
have  ever  had  any  'practical  expe- 
rience of  the  negro  would  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  speech  of  Governor  Eyre,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly on  the  7th  November,  shows 
that  he  was  fally  equal  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  now  found  himself, 
and  had  the  courage  at  once  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil : — 

*  It  is  my  duty  to  state,'  said  he,  *  that,  sa- 
tisfactory as  it  is  to  know  that  the  rebellion 
in  the  !E!a«tem  districts  has  been  crushed  out, 
the  entire  colony  has  long  been,  and  still  is, 
on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  which  may  at  any 
moment  burst  into  fury.  There  is  scarcely 
a  district  or  parish  in  the  island  where  dis- 
loyalty, sedition,  and  murderous  intentions 
are  not  widely  disseminated,  and  in  many 
instances  openly  expressed.  The  misap- 
prehensions and  misrepresentations  of 
pseudo-philanthropists  in  England  and  in 
this  ooimtry ...  a  licentious  and  unscru- 
pulous press  . . .  and  the  misdirected  efforts 
and  misguided  counsel  of  certain  ministers 
of  religion  . . .  have  led  to  their  natural, 
their  necessary,  and  their  inevitable  result, 
among  an  ignorant,  excitable,  and  unciTilised 
population. 

...  *  I  know  of  no  general  grievance  or 
wrong  under  which  the  negroes  of  this  colony 
labour.  Indiridual  cases  of  hardship  must 
arise  in  eTexyoonununity,  but  as  a  whole  the 


peasantry  of  Jamaica  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  They  are  less  taxed,  can  live  more 
easily  and  cheaply,  and  are  less  imder  an 
oblif^tion  to  work  for  subsistence  than  any 
peasantry  in  the  world.'  .  .  .  'The  same 
laws'  .  .  .  'apply  to  thewhite  and  coloured 
inhabitt^nts  alike.'* 

To  prevent  fature  disturbance  it 
has  been  proposed  to  employ  the 
Maroons  as  a  permanent  auxiliary 
force.  This  is  one  of  those  novelties 
which  more  distant  observers  are 
inclined  to  regard  with  distrust. 
,  During  the  recent,  as  in  former  re- 
bellions, the  Maroons  served  against 
the  negroes ;  but  their  natural  affi- 
nities of  race  with  the  black  popu- 
lation, their  traditions,  and  their 
semi-barbarism  seem  to  unfit  them 
for  the  confidence  desired  to  be  re- 
posed in  them. 

The,  personal  influence  of  a  par- 
ticular white  officer  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  their  loyalty  for  a 
season;  but  instinct,  the  natural 
antagonism  of  colour,  and  the  want 
of  any  community  of  ideas  with  the 
white  man,  make  such  defenders  of 
doubtfdl  value  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  a 
decided  repulse  of  the  white  troops, 
there  can  be  little  question  how  fiie 
balance  of  their  minds  would  torn. 

Nor,  again,  is  the  employment  of 
savages  creditable  to  a  civilised 
people.  They  appear  to  have  gone 
into  the  woods,  in  pursuit  of 
human  game,  with  the  zest  of  blood- 
hounds. 

As  regards  black  troops  gene- 
rally, it  appears  that  our  West 
India  regiments,  during  the  late 
insurrection,  did  some  oxeoation 
amongst  the  rebels  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  always 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
white  troops.     We  do  not  dia|)affage 


*  He  added, '  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  Br.  UnderhiU's  letter 
and  the  meetings  held  in  connection  with  that  letter,  where  the  people  were  tdld  that  they 
were  tyrannised  over  and  ill-treated,  were  over-taxed,  were  denied  political  rights,  had 
no  just  tribunals,  were  misrepresented  to  her  Migesty's  government  by  the  authorities 
and  by  the  planters,  and  where,  in  fact,  language  of  the  most  exciting  and  seditious  kind 
was  constantly  used,  and  the  people  told  plainly  to  right  themselves,  to  be  up  and  doing, 
to  put  their  shoidders  to  the  wheel,  to  do  as  the  Haytians  had  done,  and  other  similar 
adrice.* 
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their  aid,  althoxigh  after  all  it  was 
only  useful  in  pursuit.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  would  the  black  corps 
have  done  had  the  insurrection  not 
been  so  promptly  suppressed  ?  A 
year  has  scarcely  elapsed  since,  by 
disbanding  one  of  those  corps,  com- 
posed of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
suspicious  blacks,  such  a  contin- 
gency was  avoided  as  might  have 
resulted  in  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences on  the  recent  occasion. 

The  annaHst  of  Jamaica,  speaking 
of  the  period  1796-1808  says  'The 
black  troops  continued  to  harass 
the  country  by  their  presence.'  And 
again :  'A  negro  corps  was  still  quar- 
tered upon  the  island,  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  that  painfal 
thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the 
bosom  of  the  country.' 

In  the  year  1 808,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  one  of  these  corps,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  tw^o  European 
officers ;  and  although  it  was  quickly 
suppressed,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
note  that,  in  the  subsequent  insur- 
rection of  the  Kingston  negroes,  an 
African  soldier  of  the  regiment  re- 
ferred to,  at  the  last  moment,  saved 
his  own  life  by  the  betrayal  of  his 
feDow-conspirators. 

Since  the  fallacies  have  been  ex- 
ploded that  hlack  troops  are  more 
eoonomical*  than  white,  and  that 
great  mortality  amongst  the  latter 
cannot  be  obviated  by  ordinary  pre- 
cautions,  it  seems  injudicious  to 
maintain  at  an  equal  cost  tw^o  such 
forces — one  performing  the  duties 


of  a  police  on  the  most  expensive 
scale,  while  the  other  stands    by 


Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  socaa 
inconsistency  in  the  effort,  on  on© 
hand,  to  augment  the  population  of 
these  islands  by  the  importation  of 
coolies,  while,  on  the  other,  .we  re- 
duce it  by  recruiting  amongst  the 
Creole  labourers.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  enlist  the  coolie,  and  leave 
the  disaffected  negro  labourer  to  his 
own  exertions  ? 

Within  the  last  eight  years,  so 
completely  were  our  West  Indian 
colonies  denuded  of  troops,  that,  on 
a  threatened  insurrection  of  the 
negroes  of  Antigua,  the  authorities 
were  obHged  to  apply  for  succour 
to  the  nearest  French  island. 

But  the  French,  always  so  exact- 
ing, and  jealous  of  their  superiority 
over  the  baser  races  of  mankind, 
are  quite  as  popular  amongst  the 
Creole  negroes  as  we  are  ourselves. 
The  negro  will  believe  whatever  is 
boldly  asserted  to  him. 

In  the  French  West  Indian  is- 
lands, the  black  labourers  are  en- 
rolled by  districts,  and  when  a  plan- 
ter requires  *  hands,*  ihe  Provost 
supplies  them  on  requisition,  settles 
their  wages  with  the  employer,  and, 
if  need  be,  inflicts  punishment  on 
offenders.  Thus,  in  other  words, 
the  Gk)vemment  favours  the  labour 
of  the  island,  under  a  species  of 
military  jurisdiction,  a  system  which 
might  witii  great  advantage  be 
adopted  in  Jamaica. 


*  U,  8.  Magazine,  Feb.  1865. 
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f    PRESBYTBRIAIS^  SERMONS   FROM  ARCHIEPISCOPAL 

CHUROHES.* 


IP  you  chose  to  come  with  me,  on 
this  sunshiny  day  midway  in 
November,  along  this  path  that  runs 
by  the  verge  of  this  bright-blue  sea, 
I  could  take  you  to  as  solemn  a 
burying-place  as  you  are  likely  to 
find.  That  not  very  melodious  bell 
that  just  at  this  minute  fills  the  air, 
is  summoning  to  work  the  students 
of  a  College  wliich  forms  part  of 
a  certistin  ancient  and  famous  Uni- 
versity. On  your  right  hand,  over 
a  lofty  wall,  you  may  discern  build- 
ings of  unpretending  Grothic :  that 
is  the  College.  And  on  your  left 
hand,  at  the  base  of  a  cliflP  of  no 
great  height,  spreads  the  sea.  When 
we  have  proceeded  but  a  few  steps, 
we  shall  behold,  on  our  left,  the  ruins 
of  a  considerable  castle,  whose  sea- 
ward walls  rise  sheer  from  the  water. 
Castle  and  palace  in  one,  that  abode 
was  the  home  of  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, the  Primate  of  the  land. 
Once  there  was  a  day,  when  many 
soft  and  comfortable  cushions  were 
carried  up  to  the  roof  of  that  tower, 
and  upon  these  the  Cardinal  reclined 
in  much  ease  and  state,  while  there, 
a  little  to  the  east,  the  faggots  were 
lighted  which  consumed  a  true  and 
single-hearted  Martyr.  And  a  day 
followed,  not  long  after,  whereon, 
just  after  breakfast,  the  slain  body 
of  the  Cardinal  was  hung  by  one  leg 
from  that  window,  to  the  end  that 
all  might  be  assured  that  his  ener- 
getic life  was  fairly  ended.  Let  us 
pass  on,  thankfal  that  the  days  of 
burning  theologians  who  think  dif- 
ferently from  ourselves  are  gone. 
The  people,  in  this  age,  who  would 
bum  their  opponents  if  they  could, 
are  confined  to  misrepresenting 
their  views,  writing  maUgnant  let- 


ters about  them  in  the  newspapers 
(anonymously),  and  generally  telling 
lies  to  their  prejudice.  Imperfectly, 
indeed,  are  some,  who  we  trust  are 
really  good  men,  delivered  from 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncha,ritableness. 

But  we  forget  them,  entering 
this  grand  churchyard.  Here,  on 
the  shore,  and  within  hearing  of 
the  waves,  the  departed  generations 
of  the  city  have  gathered  for  a 
thousand  years.  Rising  from  the 
green  turf,  you  may  discern  tht^ 
.ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral:  there 
are  the  sky-framing  windows,  the 
bases  of  many  shafts,  a  westem 
turret,  and  the  eastern  gable.  EDard 
by,  also  within  the  churchyard, 
stands  the  lofty  tower  of  a  still 
older  church,  with  a  little  bit  of 
what  was  its  choir :  if  you  desire  to 
do  a  kind  thing,  you  will  beheve 
that  it  has  stood  here  for  fifteen 
centuries.  What  most  strikes  u 
stranger,  walking  about  and  looking 
at  the  gravestones,  is  the  multitude 
of  professors,  principals,  and  clergy- 
men,  that  are  buried  here.  Many, 
indeed,  there  are  that  have  passed 
from  the  quiet  walks,  th^  quaint 
streets,  the  academip  halls,  of  the 
ancient  city,  to  its  burying-place. 
And  among  those  buried  here,  there 
are  none  worthier  than  two  who 
were  laid  here  since  1865  began: 
one  in  January,  the  other  in  April : 
the  authors  of  these  two  volumes  of 
posthumous  sermons.  There  are 
various  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  positions  of  these  distin- 
guished and  most  amiable  men. 
Each  was  the  Presbyterian  in- 
cumbent of  a  cathedral  and  archie- 
piscopal  city.     In  the  old  days,  the 


*  1.  Lectures  and  Sermons,  By  the  Eev.  John  Park,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  First  Charge, 
Bt.  Andrews.    Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwoods.    1865. 

a.  Sermons  and  Expositions.  By  the  late  John  Eobertson,  D.D.,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G-.  Young,  Minister  of  Moniiieth.  liondon : 
Strahan.    1865. 
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Church  in  Scotland  had  two  arch- 
bishops :  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews was  primate,  his  companion 
dignitary  was  the  Arphbishop  of 
Gksgow.  The  National  Chnrch  of 
Scotland  now  knows  no  archbishops 
or  bishops;  But  old  names  cling  to 
old  things  and  places:  the  noble 
church  at  Glasgow,  which  has  now 
uo  cathedra,  yet  keeps  its  ancient 
iiame  of  cathedral;  and  in  it  the 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Robertson.  There,  when  the  bells 
ceased  on  a  Sunday,  no  surpliced 
train  came  in  procession  to  the 
stalls  of  the  choir :  a  single  minister, 
in  robes  of  sober  black,  issued  from 
the  chapter-house,  and  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  began  the  simple 
seiTice  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
Yet,  though  the  devout  Anglican 
might  miss  his  own  magnificent 
choral  -worship,  I  think  that  if  he 
had  heard  Dr.  Robertson  preach,  he 
would  have  been  assured  that  very 
tew  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
i^reat  Establishment  south  of  the 
Tweed  were  worthy  of  being  placed 
second  or  third  to  him.  As  for  the 
ancient  metropolitan  city,  its  cathe- 
dral is  in  ruins.  There,  amid 
the  surrounding  expanse  of  green 
i^ves,  pervaded  by  the  never- 
tailing  murmur  of  the  sea,  those 
desolate  remains  testify  to  the  power 
of  a  too  eloquent  sermon  preached 
by  John  Knox.  But  the  ancient 
|>arish  chnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
ranked  as  pro-cathedral  when  episco- 
{>acy  was  restored  for  a  while  under 
the  iStuarts :  a  grand  monument  to 
Archbishop  Sharpe  holds  a  con- 
i»picuous  place  in  it ;  and  in  that  vast 
building  Dr.  Park  preached  for 
eleven  years.  Both  died  at  St. 
Andrews  :  Dr.  Robertson  after 
lingering  illness,  which  had  for 
sevei-al  months  laid  him  aside  from 
duty,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  ;  Dr. 
Park  in  a  moment,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  And  here,  not  far  apart, 
they  are  buried. 

Would  you  wish  to  know  some- 
thing, High-Church  Anglican  reader, 


of  the  kind  of  instruction  preached 
by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Presbyterian  ministers,  in  these 
churches  where  you  might  proba- 
bly say  they  had  no  right  to  be  P 
Probably  you  are  aware  (if  you  are 
a  decently-informed  human  being) 
that  the  average  standard  of  preach- 
ing is  considerably  higher  in  Scot- 
landthaninEngland:  asindeedought 
to  be  the  case  in  a  church  whose 
clergy  are  educated  to  write  ser- 
mons, and  whose  worship  makes  in- 
struction at  least  as  prominent  as 
devotion.  But  in  these  two  volumes, 
you  doubtless  have  specimens  of 
Scotch  preaching  at  its  very  best. 
Let  me  counsel  you  to  read  them. 
And  suflPer  a  few  words,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  them,  from  one  who 
does  not  pretend  to  look  at  either 
book  with  the  unbiassed  estimate  of 
a  stranger. 

Let  the  metropolitan  city  and  its 
minister  come  first. 

Just  once  did  I  hear  Dr.  Park 
preach.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  a  student  at  college,  that 
chancing  to  arrive  at  the  pretty 
town  of  Dumfries  on  a  Fast-day 
(which  in  Scotland  means  a  week- 
day on  which  there  is  service  at 
church,  but  on  which  at  home,  espe- 
cially in  the  houses  of  the  clergy, 
there  is  a  better  dinner  than  usual), 
I  was  told,  as  an  inducement  to  go 
to  church,  that  the  great  advantage 
that  afternoon  awaited  the  congre- 
gation of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael,  of  hearing  Mr.  Park,  mi- 
nister of  Glencaim.  I  remember 
well  the  first  look  of  the  preacher, 
entering  the  church.  It  was  cer- 
tainly disappointing.  Very  dark, 
with  a  sad  and  downward  aspect, 
he  did  not  at  first  look  the  man  he 
was.  But  coming  to  know  the  face 
better,  you  could  see  in  it  great 
powei*,  thoughtfiilness,  and  kindli- 
ness. The  sermon  he  preached  is 
not  in  the  published  volume,  which 
is  matter  for  regret.  It  was  a  very 
fine  one :  the  text  was.  He  sliall  he 
a  iiriost  upon  his   throne,     I  recall 
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the  (^arcl^  as  it  looked  that  after- 
noon :  the  overwhehning  energy  of 
the  preacher,  the  thorough  heart 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
what  he  said,  the  beantiM  little 
hits  of  life-like  description,  the  oo- 
oafiional  touches  of  pathos  :  the 
breathless  silence  and  attention  in 
which  the  large  congregation  bent 
forward,  and  gazed  and  heard.  No 
doubt,  it  was  one  of  Dr.  Park's  yery 
best  appearances :  not  every  day 
could  any  preacher  be  sure  of  getting 
so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his 
discourse,  and  warming  up  to  that 
true  emotion  which  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited. But  I  thought  then,  and 
think  yet,  that  I  never  was  more 
impressed  by  any  preacher.  And 
when,  early  in  1 854,  he  was  removed 
from  the  charming  but  retired  val- 
ley in  Dumfriesshire  to  the  acade- 
mic shades  of  St.  Andrews,  it  was 
miatter  of  general  congratulation 
that  he  had  found  a  charge  worthy 
of  his  great  powers. 

But  Dr.  Park  was  much  more 
than  a  great  preacher.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
Scotland.  Only  the  engrossing 
duties  of  the  sacred  profession  hin- 
dered his  rising  to  &me  as  a  poet, 
a  painter,  and  a  musician.  His 
musical  faculty  was  exquisite.  His 
enjoyment  Of  high-class  music  was 
intense.  He  has  left  behind  him 
nmch  music  of  his  own  compositioa, 
some  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  published.  And  though, 
for  obvious  reasons,  he  would  not 
in  ordinary  society  touch  the  instru- 
ment, the  few  friends  who  have 
heard  his  inimitable  performance 
on  the  pianoforte,  can  testify  that 
he  had  it  in  him  to  become  one  of 
the  fbrst  of  practical  musicians. 
Only  once  the  writer  heard  him, 
ten  years  ago.  Beeihoven  was  at 
that  time  his  &>vonrite  composer: 
and  he  played  much  of  his  music 
with  peifect  skill  and  great  gusto. 
Laadsoape-painting  he  had  much 
enjoyment  in:  I  r^nember  his 
-saying  that  he  thought  the  happiest 


poBsiUe  life  was  that  of  a  landscape^ 
painter.  He  spoke  of  the  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty  which  such  a  one  has, 
through  his  eye  berog  trained  to  re- 
mark all  the  details  of  sceneiy.  Two 
or  three  charming  songs  are  all  that 
has  been  published  of  Dr.  Park's  poe- 
tical vein  ;  but  these,  and  many  pas- 
sages scattered  through  his  sermons, 
show  that  in  him  the  poet  had  been 
bom,  though  the  force  of  drcnm- 
stances  hindered  his  development. 

Here  is  his  volume  of  Lectures  and 
Sermons,     Dr.  Park,  I  beheve,  had 
published  nothing  during  his  life; 
and  this  book  was  ehcited  by  the 
strong  desire  expressed  by  many, 
after  his  sudden  death,  that  some 
little  portion    of   the  material  to 
which  they  had  listened,  might  he 
preserved  and  perpetuated.  In  most 
cases,   such    ddscourses   would  he 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  through 
not  being  prepared  for  the  press  hy 
their  author.     But  Dr.  Park  wrote 
with  such  elaborate  care,  that  pro- 
bably he  would  not   have  desired 
to   alter  a  word   of  these  compo- 
sitions.    And  the  volume  has  had 
the     advantage     of    being    edited 
by  Dr.  TuUoch,  the  accomplished 
and  eloquent  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews.     The  hyper- 
critical faultfinder  could  probably 
point  to  but  a  single  oversight  on 
the  editor's  part.     At  p.   178  you 
will  find    two  texts    of    scripture 
quoted  in  an  unsatisfactory  fashion, 
by  giving  the  first  few  words  and 
then  breaking  off  with  an  *A;c.'  *  Ere 
ever  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  &c. :    Take  I  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  Ac'     Somewhat  slovenly 
this  seems   to  us    to    be  even  in 
manuscript,  but  quite  indefensible 
in  print. 

What  are  the  characteristics  that 
strike  one,  now  we  can  deUbeiately 
read  the  sermons?  Voice  and 
manner,  with  all  their  power,  are 
gone :  and  doubtless  the  seimons  of 
every  great  prea^er  lose  very  mnch 
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in  losing  these.  Losing  these,  many 
sermons  lose  just  what  riTified 
them. 

Well,  there  is  a  certain  massive 
force  of  mind,  that  impresses  one 
everywhere  in  this  book.  Here  and 
there,  yon  find  the  scruples  of  well- 
meaning  weak  people  brushed  aside 
with  a  certain  impatient  contempt. 
As  for  instance,  speaking  of  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer : 

I  make  these  remarks  partly  because 
some  of  us  mtxy  have  heard  the  use  of  this 
prayear  objected  to  on  the  pretence  that  tho 
name  of  Christ  Himself  is  not  in  it.  But 
surely  of  aU  fastidious  scruples  about  not 
haTing  the  mere  name  of  Christ  in  every- 
thing, that  is  one  of  the  least  defensible. 
Why,  my  friends,  it  was  Christ  Himself 
who  authorised  us  to  use  this  prayer :  and 
therefore  we  cannot  use  it  intelligently  at 
all  but  in  His  name,  as  by  His  authority. 

The  writer,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  objection  thus 
indicated  to  the  nse  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  vulgar  wrong^headedness,  learned 
to  think  differently  of  it  on  finding 
that  it  was  esteemed  as  of  force  by 
Archbishop  Whately.  But  a  won- 
derfully clever  man  may  doubtless 
sometimes  think  wrong. 

Something  analogous  may  be 
found  at  p.  185,  speaking  of  the 
laws  of  nature  :  and  at  p.  189, 
speaking  of  Fatalism.  At  p.  324 
there  is  a  sly  hit  at  a  certain  great 
Church : 

One  commentator  says :  It  means  that 
you  should  make  friends  in  the  Church  by 
paying  them  money  for  admission  to  Chris- 
tian privileges,  wluch  they  call  eTeidastiog 
habitationB;  and  you  may  readily  guess 
where  that  commentator  cotnes  from. 

Then  there  are  occasional  little 
Intft  of  exquisitely  beauti&d  and  cor- 
rect description.  Take  this  as  a 
specunen : 

'Akn  hj  watering'  (that  is,  by  the 
rfaange  of  ito  yapour  mto  voter)  'He  wea- 
ricth  the  thick  dond.'  Again  how  beauti- 
lol!  You  must  have  often  marked  that, 
my  friends.  You  have  seen  the  thick  black 
doad,  hasgme  almost  like  a  solid  wall  in 
the  ifcy:  and  yet,  as  the  still,  rapoaiy- 
lookiiig  itzeane  of  rain  fell  from  it,  it  grew 


wearied  as  it  were,  and  was  gradually  worn 
out  from  the  face  of  the  heayens. 

And  then  again,  'Hescattereth  his  bright 
doud.*  You  have  seen  that,  too,  when 
after  heavy  rain,  on  some  warm  summer 
day  especially,  the  weather  clears  again» 
and  bright  fleecy  clouds  are  floating  in  the 
deep-blue  sky,  but  are  soon  broken  up  inta 
shining  fragments,  and  little  films,  and  gold 
and  silver,  which  at  length  gradually  dis- 
appear like  flakes  of  flame  dissolving  in  the 
air  around  them. 

Touches  of  tenderness  here  and 
there.     Take  this : 

.  There  is  a  rest  for  both  the  body  and  the 
soul,  which  may  be  well  compared  to  sleep 
— gentle,  reviving,  and  refreshing  sleep; 
pain  and  care  cmd  anxiety  are  over,  for  boui, 
for  ever.  The  aching  head  shall  never  more 
be  vainly  laid  on  a  restless  pillow.  The 
anxious  mind  shall  never  more  count  the 
hours  as  they  strike,  and  wish  perhaps  that 
death  itself  would  come  at  last  to  end  the 
weary  waking.  The  gentle  time  of  Gkxl's 
own  peace  hath  closed  over  the  stormy 
night,  and  soul  and  frame,  although  in 
different  ways,  partake  the  welcome  bless- 
ing. 

You  see  the  well-read  man  at 
every  turn ;  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  that  liberality  which 
comes  of  knowledge  and  thought.  I 
have  a  Mend,  a  very  clever  friend, 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  who  said  (in  print)  that 
Heaven,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  would  be  as  empty  as 
Edinburgh  in  September.  And  any- 
thing emptier,  truly,  can  hardly  be. 
I  wish  Shirley  would  read  pp.  266-7. 
I  give  but  the  last  sentence : 

Yea,  we  hope  to  meet  with  there,  not 
merely  many  of  those  from  whom  we  differ 
in  opinion  here,  but  with  many  a  one  for 
whom  at  present  we  have  far  stronger  fears : 
we  hope  to  meet  with  many  a  poor  prodigal 
and  many  an  erring  sister  there,  whom  in 
our  hasd-heartedness,  or  in  our  despair,  we 
had  given  over  as  lost  for  ever:  we  believe 
that  among  the  happiest  of  all  heavenly 
meetings  shall  such  a  meeting  be. 

A-pift-n !  amen ! 

Save  in  such  bursts  of  kindliness 
and  hopefiilness,  there  is  no  devia- 
tion  £rom  the  ordinary  Scotch  or- 
thodox theology, — ^which,  let  us  be 
thankful,  is  now  generally  kindly 
and  hopei^.     Dr.  Park  seems  to 
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have  had  no  peculiar  views.  Yet 
the  hearty  recognition,  at  page  1 89, 
of  the  great  Christian  festival  of 
Christmas  would  doubtless  offend 
some  good  people  who  think  it 
right  to  do  honour  to  the  birthday 
of  the  Queen,  but  think  it  sinful 
to  remember  the  birthday  of  the 
Redeemer.  And  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  reverence  for  the  material 
church  at  pages  268-9,  "w^ould  pro- 
bably offend  (I  trust  it  will  heartily) 
those  Scotchmen  who  walk  into 
a  place  of  worship  with  their  hafe 
stuck  on  their  wrong  heads;  and 
who  judge  such  a  place  suitable 
for  the  drinking  of  tea,  the  eating 
of  cookies,  the  making  of  jocular 
speeches,  and  the  applause  of  um- 
brellas commingled  with  that  of 
feet. 

Let  it  be  said  here,  that  it  is 
inexpressibly  irritating  and  morti- 
fying, visiting  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
to  witness  a  multitude  of  boors 
walking  about  its  grand  interior 
with  their  hats  stuck  on  their  heads. 
Nave,  choir,  Lady  Chapel,  are  per- 
vaded by  these  unutterably  offen- 
sive beings.  Why  do  not  the 
Glasgow  magistrates,  who  ought  to 
be  intelligent  men,  try  to  enforce 
decency  in  their  great  church  ? 
Some  months  ago,  the  writer  spent 
a  spare  hour  in  Glasgow,  in  the 
Cathedral.  Two  human  beings 
entered  the  choir,  eaoh  with  his 
hat  on  his  head.  Only  three  were 
in  that  place.  So  the  writer,  em- 
bracing his  opportunity,  approached 
the  human  beings,  and  said,  in 
kindly  tones,  *  Will  you  be  so  very 
kind  as  to  take  off  your  hats  ?  You 
don't  know  how  painful  it  is  to 
many  people  to  see  people  with 
their  hats  on  in  church.'  The 
beings  confiisedly  took  off  their 
hats,  and  moved  a  few  yards  off. 
There  they  conversed  together,  and 
recovered  heart.  Then  they  fairly 
stuck  their  hats  on  again,  and  re- 
garded i:\i.e  writer  with  looks  of 
defiance.  What  could  one  do  ? 
You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out 


of  a  sow's  ear.  You  cannot  make 
a  vulgar  offensive  cad  conduct  him- 
self as  a  gentleman.  Yet  it  is 
comforting  to  think  that,  even  in 
Scotland,  a  hat  on  a  head,  in  church, 
is  an  unmistakeable  sign.  It  marks 
either  the  ignorant  blockhead,  or 
the  flippant  vulgarian.  Happy  for 
the  two  beings  at  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, that  I  was  not  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  that  they  were  not 
my  subjects.  For  then,  wisdom 
would  have  been  added  to  them 
by  the  subtraction  of  epidermis. 
This  is  my  last  quotation : 

Antiquarians,  searching  among  the  old 
tombs  of  the  Etrurian  kings,  have  told  us 
that,  when  they  opened  for  the  first  time 
one  of  these  receptacles  of  royalty,  they  be- 
held with  astonishment  (through  the  hole 
in  the  wall,  and  amidst  the  dimness  of  the 
sepulchre),  the  figure  of  a  monarch  seated 
upright  upon  a  throne,  in  magnificent  robes, 
and  with  a  circlet  of  shining  gold  upon  his 
head ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  only  for  a 
moment !  For,  whenever  the  light  and  air 
entered,  the  mummy  suddenly  began  to 
shake,  and  slowly  crumbled  down  in  dust 
upon  the  ground,  as  if  the  thing  were 
ashamed  that  the  light  of  heayen  should 
behold  in  it  so  wretched  a  mockery  of  long- 
departed  greatness. 

I  do  not  quote  the  analogy  twujed. 
But  is  not  that  vividly  graphic  ? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  that  ablest, 
gentlest,  simplest,  kindest  of  Scotch 
Churchmen,  who  served  in  one  me- 
tropolitan cathedral  church,  and 
who  now  rests  under  the  shadoAV 
of  another. 

I  wish  exceedingly  that  I  could 
persuade  any  reader  of  Fraser  to 
carefdlly  read  Dr.  Robertson's  post- 
humous volume  of  Sennoiis  and 
Expo8ttio7is.  And  most  earnestly 
I  wish  that  in  perusing  the  heart}' 
and  graceful  memoir  by  the  accom- 
plished incumbent  of  Monifieth  (a 
memoir  which  does  high  credit  to 
Mr.  Young's  head  and  heart),  each 
reader  would  understand  that  even' 
word  said  in  Dr.  Robertson's  praise 
is  to  be  construed  literally.  In 
Scotland,  you  may  not  nnfrequently 
find  preachers  of  the  smallest  pos- 
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sible  merit,  described  in  print  as 
among  ^  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Church.'  But  when  Mr. 
Young  thus  speaks  of  his  friend, 
he  says  less  than  he  might.  In 
some  respects,  Dr.  Robertson  was 
unquestionably  the  first  of  Scotch 
theologians.  And  heartily  as  Mr. 
Young  sets  forth  his  merit,  you 
may  see,  all  through  the  memoir,  a 
certain  reserve,  which  testifies  the 
writer's  resolution  not  to  outrun 
the  reader's  sympathy,  or  incur  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  extravagance. 
He  has  thoroughly  succeeded.  Sel- 
dom will  you  find  a  more  touching 
story  of  a  hard  student's  uneventful 
life. 

There  is  a  little  Prefatory  Note, 
written  by  one  who  above  all  others 
is  desirous  that  these  discourses  be 
justly  appreciated.  Mrs.  Robertson 
says: 

The  sermons  have  been  printed  exactly 
as  they  were  left  by  thoir  author,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  verbal 
changes.  In  reading  and  judging  of  them, 
it  should  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  none 
of  them  were  written  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation— that  they  were  laidaside  immediately 
after  being  preached,  and  never  revised,  or 
uhered  in  any  way. 

Then  comes  the  memoir,  extending 
to  74  pages.  Then  some  discourses 
\mtten  while  incumbent  of  a  coun- 
tiy  parish  in  Forfarshire.  Next, 
some  written  while  incumbent  of 
Glasgow,  and  preached  at  the  Ca- 
thedral ;  finally^,  some  Thoughts  atid 
Expositions  designed  to  have  been 
wrought  into  a  solid  theological 
work. 

John  Robertson  was  bom  at 
Perth,  in  April  1824.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  soon  left  a  widow.  Robertson 
came  from  the  same  humble  rank 
of  society  which  has  yielded  many 
of  the  greatest  Scotchmen.  He 
was  a  wonderftdly  precocious  and 
industrious  boy,  never  joining  in 
the  sports  of  other  children.  At 
school,  he  gained  several  Mends, 
whose  influence  was  of  value  to  him 
as  he  grew  up.     He  soon  became 


an  admirable  classical  scholar,  and 
a  first-rate  mathematician,  while 
his  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  was  great,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  French  such  that  he  read 
Moliere  as  easily  as  his  own 
tongue.  Having  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  prodigy  at  Perth,  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  where,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  study,  Robertson  was  easily 
first.  Soon  after  his  entering  the 
University,  his  mother  died,  and  he 
was  left  with  hardly  a  relation  in 
the  world.  His  modesty  was  equal 
to  his  merit,  and  disarmed  all  envy: 
the  simple,  cheerfiil,  unpretending 
student,  who  carried  ofi^  'all  attain- 
able honours,  was  universally  be- 
loved. Before  taking  orders,  he 
had  laboured  hard  to  form  a  good 
English  style:  and  such  was  his 
maturity  of  mind,  that  the  crude- 
ness  and  extravagance  '  which 
generally  deform  the  earlier 
sermons  of  those  who  ultimately 
prove  the  best  preachers,  never 
appeared  in  him.  A  fact  is  stated 
as  to  Robertson's  appointment  to 
his  first  living,  which  will  seem 
strange  to  English  readers.  The 
patronage  of  Mains  and  Strath- 
martine  belongs  to  the  Crown.  But 
when  the  people  of  a  Scotch  parish, 
with  something  like  unanimity,  pe- 
tition the  Crown  in  favour  of  any- 
one they  please,  the  Crown  almost 
invariably  presents  to  the  living 
the  man  of  their  choice.  So  when 
a  vacancy  occurred,  the  people 
of  Mains  and  Strathmartine  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (it  may  be 
presumed)  of  their  wisest  men,  and 
these  desired  to  hear  Mr.  Robertson  * 
preach. 

After  making  careful  inquiries,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  congregation  of  Mains  re- 
quested Mr.  Robertson  to  preach  before 
them  ;  and  accordingly  he  preached  by  ar- 
rangement^  forenoon  and  afternoon,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Liff,  where  the  committee 
were  present  to  hear  him.  The  forenoon 
sermon  delighted  the  committee.  During 
the  interval,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  at  Liff,  who  knew  Mr.  Robert- 
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son,  congzatnlated  hinit  teUing.  him  the 
impceaaion  he  had  produced,  and  that  the 
committee  were  particularly  pleased  that  he 
had  used  tu)  paper.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  am 
«o  glad  you  have  mentioned  this,  for  I  am 
determined  that  I  will  accept  no  parish 
with  an  understmiding  that  I  am  to  use  no 
paper.  I  am.quite  prepared  to  repeat  the 
afternoon  discourse  ;  but  I  shall  now  read 
it,  that  the  deputation  may  not  be  misled  in 
any  way.*  It  was  a  characteristic  instance 
of  honeisty  and  integrity.  Fortunately  for 
thems^ves,  and  the  parish  they  repre- 
sentedy  the  deputation  &om  the  JV^ins 
liked  the  afternoon  sermon  also,  though 
it  W€is  read;  and  Mr.  Robertson  was 
forthwith  recommended  to  the  Home  Se- 
cretary as  the  choice  of  the  parishioners  of 
Mains. 


For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
8axon  reader,  Mr.  Young  should 
have  explained  what  the  rustic 
Scotchman  means  by  using  papeb: 
though  the  sense  may  be  gathered 
on  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  passage. 
To  use  petpeTy  means  to  take  your 
manuscript  sermon  with  you  to  the 
pulpit  and  read  it  to  the  congrega- 
tion. To  use  no  paper^  means  that 
either  you  preach  extempore,  trust- 
ing to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment for  the  words  in  which  to 
express  what  you  have  previously 
thought  out ;  or  that  you  write 
your  sermon  and  commit  it  la- 
boriously to  memory,  and  then  go 
and  repeat  it  as  though  it  were 
spoken  extempore.  In  former  days, 
the  prejudice  against  .tits  paper 
was  extreme,  especially  in  the 
west  of  Scotland;  and  ahnost  all 
clergymen  repeated  their  ser- 
mons from  memory.  Growing  in- 
telligence has  removed  or  abated 
that  prejudice ;  and  most  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  now  ««e  the  paper 
*  finely. 

Bobertson  was  very  popular  in 
his  country  parish.  The  Scotch 
peasantry  are  commonly  so  well 
educated,  that  most  of  them  can  in 
some  degree  appreciate  good  preach- 
ing :  and  the  frank,  kindly  manner 
of  the  new  minister  gained  the 
hearts  of  his  parishioners.  Like 
most  of  the  wisest,  best,  and  most 
efficient  ministers   of   the    Scotch 


Church,  he  was  a  silent  member  of 
the  Church  Courts : 

He  seldom  spoke  more  than  a  few  words 
in  the  Assembly,  and  in  church  comts  at 
all  times  he  preferred. to  leave  the  speiddng 
to  others. 

This  is  how  he  prepared  his  ser- 
mons. Not  that  it  will  be  of  the 
least  use  as  a  rule  for  other 
preachers.  For  each  man's  mind 
is  a  machine  with  its  own  peculiar 
likings,  and  must  be  worked  in  the 
way  that  suits  itself: 

His  ordinary  method  of  preparutg  for  tho 
pulpit  was,  after  selecting  a  text,  to  think 
over  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week, 
never  losing  sight  of  it  when  going  about 
his  ordinary  parochial  work,  or  even  when 
engaged  in  conversation  the  moat  remote 
from  the  train  of  thought  he  was  pursuing. 
Then,  when  the  subject  was  fiilly  arrang^ 
in  his  mind,  he  sat  down  to  write,  veiy 
often  not  until  Saturday  morning.  There 
was  often  a  difficulty  with  the  first  few 
sentences,  which  he  would  arrange  and  re- 
arrange many  times;  bat  when  onee&iily 
commenced,  he  wrote  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity,  sddom  altering  a  word;  and  it 
was  his  custom  not  to  stop,  if  possilsle,  until 
he  had  finished  his  discourse,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  those  sermons  were 
best  which  he  had  completed  at  a  sitting. 

And  this  is  how  he  preached : 

He  had  few  of  those  gifts  and  graces  of 
oratory  which  make  a  powerful  though 
transient  impression  on  the  multitude.  He 
used  very  few  gestures,  and  those  he  did 
employ  were  neither  energetic  nor  graceful 
Ho  read  with  considerable  closeness ;  and, 
above  all,  his  voice,  though  good,  wets 
neither  sonorous  nor  powerful.  And  yet, 
wherever  he  went,  partictilarly  when  he 
preached  to  an  intellectual  and  cultivated 
audience,  4ie  produced  an  impression  not  to 
be  forgotten,  which  was  confirmed  and 
strengthened  the  more  frequently  he  was 
heard. 

He  was  fond  of  rural  pursuits, 
and  took  great  delight  in  his  gar- 
den and  his  flowers.  Repeated 
offers  of  further  preferment  failed 
to  withdraw  him  from  his  beloved 
country  parish.  But  at  length,  in 
1858,  he  accepted  the  important 
charge  of  First  Minister  of  Glas- 
gow :  and  at  the  age  of  34,  received 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
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die  degree  of  D.D.  His  dniy, 
besides  the  pastoral  care  of  a  large 
pwdali,  was  to  preach  twice  each 
Sunday  at  the  Cathedral  'Chtiroh, 
whose  heauly  waa  a  uever-fadlmg 
de%ht  to  him. 

One  wnfftilfTig  source  of  admiration  and 
delight  to  Dr.  Robertson  was  the  venerable 
and  beantifid  Cathedral  church.  He  had 
always  au  eye  for  architectural  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  felt  himself  at  once  elevated 
and  solemnised  by  the  contemplation  of  it. 
He  was  proud  of  the  noble  structure  which 
he  was  privileged  to  call  his  own  church, 
and  witnessed  during  his  ministry,  with  the 
most  Hvely  interest,  its  gradual  restoration. 
He  saw  it  alixiost  every  week  growing  in 
beauty,  as  one  magnificent  stained  ^ss 
window  after  another  was  inaugurated,  till 
at  last  the  work  was  completed,  and  he 
fonnd  himself  surrounded  by  a  '  dim  reli- 
gions lig^t ;'  and  though  he  was  by  no 
means  so  easily  reached  through  the  ear  as 
thiou|[h  the  eye,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  singnlar  chajrm  of  the  singing  in  the 
Cathedral,  where  the  sound  is  so  refined  by 
the  lofty  roof  aad  towering  pillars,  and 
where  the  harmonies  seem  to  gain  some 
8tniii|ge  Mdden  power  to  arrest  and  satisfy 
the  listening  ear. 

But  Dr.  Robertson's  day  of  duty 
was  to  be  brief.  Repeated  attacks 
of  heart-disease  laid  him  aside  from 
much  of  his  beloved  work ;  and  in 
the  automn  of  1864,  in  the  hope 
that  a  lengthened  period  of  rest 
might  restore  him  to  health  and 
duty,  he  .went  to  St.  Andrews,  to 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Cook,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  St.  Afary's  College.  But  restora- 
tion was  not  to  be.  '  And  on  January 
9i  1865,  he  died,  not  hoviftg  reached 
the  age  of  41 .  The  grief  of  those 
among  whom  he  laboured,  and  of 
all  who  heard  him,  was  true  and 
deep,  and  he  did  not  leave  a  single 


The  funeral  day  was  the  14th  of  January 
1865,  the  last  day  of  the  second  ^eek  of  the 
new  year.  It  was  one  of  those  sombre 
gloomy  days  so  csommon  in  our  climate,  and 
tiitfe  WM  Bomethiog  in  the  feelings  of  those 
vho  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  departed  in  harmony  with  the 
^''pect  of  nature.  Many  had  come  from 
iintt  distances  to  he  presentr— from  Glas- 
^▼t  from  Dimdee,  ixxna  Perth.    In  Bt 


Andrews,  the  prafessas  of  both  coUflg98  in 
their  robes^  and  the  students  in  their  gowns^ 
joined  the  funeral  procession,  thus  distin- 
guishing and  honouring  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  able  students  of  tlmr 
ancient  University.  Abng-the  streetB  lead-i 
ing  to  the  place  of  intazment  the  shops 
were  dosed,  and  many  of  the  townspeeple 
were  to  be  seen  among  the  mourners. 
Around  the  grave,  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  burying-ground,  to  lower  his  ho- 
noured remains  into  their  last  restingv-plaoe, 
tiiere  met  a  group  that  sugp^ested  many 
touching  memories;  his  relatives  by  mar- 
riage were  there,  four  of  his  elders  from 
Gl^gow  and  the  Mains,  his  old  teacher, 
Mr.  Orichton,  a  feUow-student,  and  one 
distant  blood  relation,  the  only  one  he  had ; 
but  he  had  gone  to  his  heavenly  Father's 
house,  to  join  that  great,  loving,  imited 
family  of  whom  our  blessed  Lord  has  said, 
*  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  my 
mother.'  And  so  he  was  laid  to  his.  reaC^ 
not  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  noble 
church,  amidst  the  din  and  bustle  of  that 
great  city  where  he  had  last  held  the  minis- 
terial office,  but  within  the  solemn  shadows 
of  what  had  once  been  a  far  mightier  and* 
more  renowned  cathedral,  with  nothing  now 
to  disturb  its  stillness  but  the  murmur  of 
the  great  ocean  that  rolls  beneath. 

Dr.  Bohertsonwasamujohyounger 
man  than  Dr.  Park;  and  a  much 
more  advanced  theologian.  And 
while  Dr.  Park  had  doubtless  done 
the  best  he  was  to  do,  those  who 
mourned  Robertson  felt  that  no  one 
could  tell  how  much  promise  of 
further  excellence  was  cut  short  by 
his  death.  His  removal  was  a 
heavy  blow,  not  merely  to  those 
nearly  connected  with  him,  but  to 
all  interested  in  theological  thought 
in  Scotland.  I  have  heard  him 
preach  several  times.  He  was 
calm,  dignified,  wonderfully  pithy 
and  forcible  and  clear.  You  felt 
that  not  a  word  in  his  discourse 
could  be  altered  but  for  the  worse. 
Manly  strong  sense,  and  perfect 
taste  in  the  choice  of  language,  were 
what  struck  one.  And  that  slow 
circulation,  which  appeared  latterly 
in  a  pulse  of  25,  had  doubtless 
something  to  do  with  his  remark- 
able composure  in  preaching.  Once 
I  was  in  my  own  vestry  before 
service,  with  Robertson,  who.  waa 
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to  preach.  I  remarked  how  calm 
he  seemed,  and  contrasted  his 
coohiess  with  the  extreme  nervous- 
ness of  a  yet  more  distinguished 
preacher,  who  had  taken  the  same 
duty  in  the  same  church  a  few  days 
before.  *  0,'  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
*  I  don't  know  what  to  feel  nervous 
means ;  but  that  is  because  I 
am  crass — Boeotian  ! '  The  simple 
bisauty  of  his  prayers  was  remark- 
able. Each  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church  has  to  prepare  these  for 
himself;  and  it  is  frankly  to  be 
admitted  that  occasionally  they 
may  be  found  very  bad.  Robert- 
son's were  evidently,  in  great  mea- 
sure, very  carefiilly  composed.  His 
opinion  was  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  partial  liturgy.  Here 
are  his  own  words  : 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  and  a  great  loss 
were  the  liberty  of  free  prayer  to  be  with- 
drawn :  but  I  have  stated  from  this  pulpit 
more  fully  than  I  can  do  now,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  reasons  in  favour  of  a  partial 
liturgy  are  quite  unanswerable.  It  seems 
an  evil,  certainly,  that,  in  respect  of  what 
is  so  solemn  ana  important  as  the  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings  and  desires  before 
God,  a  congregation  should  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  a  man  who  may  be  narrow- 
minded  or  unsympathising,  or  deficient  in 
sense  or  taste,  or  perhaps,  however  gene- 
rally well  fitted  for  the  duty,  not  at  the  time 
in  a  frame  of  mind  for  happy  utterance. 
Very  beautiful  devotional  expressions  may 
sometimes  indeed  flow  unpremeditated  from 
the  heart ;  but  it  can  haMly  be  denied  that, 
as  a  rule,  our  public  prayers,  in  order  to  be 
really  good — ^that  is  to  say,  connected,  well 
expressed  and  solemn,  as  well  as  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  an  assembled  body  of  men — 
would  require  to  be  at  least  as  carefully 
prepared  as  the  sermons.  It  seems  hard  to 
understand  why  it  should  be  thought  more 
necessary  to  study  carefuUy  beforehand  the 
words  we  are  to  address  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures than  those  we  are  to  address  to  our 
Maker.  And  I  may  add,  that  if  this  anxious 
preparation  is  requisite,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
kind  of  composition  which  all  men  of  taste 
and  sensibility  find  very  difficult,  two  ser- 
mons a  week,  and  four  or  six  prayers,  are 
more  than  any  ordinary  man  can  continue 
to  produce. 

Mr.  Young  gives  no  account  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  appearance.  He 
had  a  very  pleasant  face :  large  and 


extremely  animated  eyes :  good 
features,  and  a  dark  complexion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  ^d 
unaffected  than  his  entire  address : 
nothing  more  genial  and  kind.  He 
kept  up  a  thorough  acquaintance 
^vith  all  kinds  of  Hterature.  Doubt- 
less religion  had  much  to  do  with 
his  unruffled  amiabiHty  and  good- 
ness ;  but  there  was  a  noble  foun- 
dation to  build  on,  in  a  nature  fi^m 
which  all  bitter  and  malignant  feel- 
ing seemed  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  the  beginning.  Let 
me  sum  up  what  I  have  to  record 
of  him,  by  saying  what  (unlike  a 
certain  conspicuous  Anglican  clergy- 
man) he  never  would  have  said  of 
himself,  that  he  was  a  great  and 
good  man.  Read  his  volume  care- 
fully, and  you  will  think  so  too. 

You  may  likewise  read  another 
volume,  called  Pastoral  Counseh, 
published  by  him  a  very  little  while 
before  he  died.  Unlike  ordinary 
sermons,  you  will  find  Dr.  Robert- 
son's remarkably  readable.  He 
certainly  wrote  as  though  remem- 
bering Sydney  Smith's  great  prin- 
ciple, that  every  style  is  good,  eicceiii 
the  tiresome.  Dr.  Robertson  is  never 
tiresome.  He  leads* one  through 
tracks  of  thought  so  difficult,  that 
in  other  hands  they  would  have 
been  repulsive:  yet  inteiiest  never 
flags.  And  if  you  read  a  discourse 
on  Sunday^  in  the  Pasto^-al  Counsels^ 
another  on  Places  amd  Forms  of 
Worship,  another  on  Martha  ami 
Manj,  or  i^Ugious  Diversities,  and 
another  on  Progress,  you  will  find 
specimens  of  the  most  advanced 
religious  thought  now  current  in 
Scotland. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  extracts  from 
Dr.  Robertson's  sermons,  they  are 
so  evenly  good,  and  their  merit 
lies  so  much  in  the  sustained  eleva- 
tion of  each  as  a  whole.  Yet  let  us 
take  a  few  lines  from  a  sermon,  full 
of  exquisite  and  pathetic  beauty,  on 
Jairus*  Daughter : 

But  his  growing  trust  receives  a  terriblf^ 
blow.    While  the  Lord  is  still  oonTersino: 
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vith.the  woman,  tidings  arrive.  *  There 
came  from  the  ruler's  house  certain  which 
said,  Thy  daughter  is  dead :  why  troublest 
thou  the  Master  any  further?'  The  great 
change  had  taken  place.  She  had  entered 
that  unknown  world,  from  within  whose 
mysterious  portals  no  human  tears  nor 
human  prayers  Ciin  bring  back  a  friend. 
What  an  awful  event  is  death  !  How  strange 
and  solemn  the  alteration  it  produces  1 
There  may  be  little  outward  difference  to 
distinguish  the  last  moment  of  sinking  life, 
from  the  first  moment  after  the  soul  has 
departed.  Yet  what  a  real,  what  a  mighty 
change  I  Last  moment  there  was  a  living 
spirit  here,  this  moment  there  is  nothing 
but  unprofitable  clay ;  more  beautiful,  per- 
hjtps,  than  it  was  before,  beautiful  in  its 
marble  paleness  and  statue-like  repose,  but 
beautifid  with  a  beauty  no  longer  of  this 
world,  a  sad  and  touching  beauty  that 
moves  to  tears.  Men  feel  that  they  are  in 
a  presence  in  which  it  behoves  them  to 
tread  softly,  and  speak  in  whispers. 

Mature  and  admirable  as  Dr. 
Robertson's  early  sermons  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  mind 
kad  grown,  when  he  wrote  those 
preached  at  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
Or  if  some  may  object  to  its  being 
said  that  the  manifest  change  in 
some  of  his  theological  views  is  an 
improvement,  as  growth  is,  it  may  at 
least  be  said  that  the  whole  man  had 
moved  to  another  position.  You 
see  how  the  spirit  of  the  age  had 
affected  one  of  the  sharpest  ob- 
servers of  the  progress  of  human 
thought.  There  is  a  sermon  on 
Fahe  Views  of  the  Nature  of  Gody 
in  which  there  are  many  passages 
setting  forth  views  identical  with 
those  in  a  famous  paragraph  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

If  you  attempt  to  answer,  or  rather  to 
silence,  these  iquestions  by  the  -reply,  that 
righteousness,  goodness,  and  mercy  as  they 
exUt  in  God,  or  rather  as  they  are  said  to 
exi.Ht  in  God,  are  something  wholly  different, 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from 
righteousness,  goodness,  and  mercy  as  they 
fxist  in  man,  then,  indeed,  you  may  so  far 
gain  your  object,  but  it  is  at  a  terrible 
t-o^t ;  you  may  silence  the  sceptic,  but  it  is 
hy  an  argument  which  would  put  an  end 
not  only  to  scepticism,  but  to  faith,— which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  theology,  whether 
natural  or  revealed,  to  all  possibility  of  any 
knowledge  of  God. 

VOL.  LXXIII.— NO.  CCCCXXXIV. 


You  may  tell  me  that  though  God  is 
often  spoken  of  in  common  language  as 
having  hands  and  eyes  and  other  bodily 
parts.  Ho  has  not  such  bodily  parts  really, 
but  that  the  language  is  a  mere  accommo- 
dation to  our  human  way  of  speaking.  You 
may  tell  me  this,  and  this  I  can  understand, 
without  its  being  implied,  that  we  have, 
and  can  hare,  no  real  knowledge  of  God. 
You  may  go  higher ; — you  may  tell  me  that 
when  we  speak  of  the  Divine  understanding 
there  is  much  in  this  language  too  that  is 
mere  accommodation  to  our  human  weak- 
ness :  and  that  God  has  a  cognition  of  His 
works,  ^vhich  must  be  so  far  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  is  open  to  the  human 
intellect,  I  can  imagine  also,  and  yet  that 
God  may  be  known  in  a  real  sense.  But  if 
you  tell  me  that  mercy  and  goodness,  and 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  tSe  Most  High, 
are  wholly  and  essentially  different  from 
those  in  man  which  are  known  by  the  same 
names,  then  I  cannot  see  how  religion  is  to 
be  preserved,— how  God  can  be  known  at 
all,— how  I  can  even  be  sure  that  there  is  a 
God, — above  all,  how  I  can  possibly  be  in 
fellowship  with  Him, — how  mv  spirit  can 
have  true  communion  with  His  Spirit, — 
how  I  can  be  in  any  living  relation  to  Him 
as  a  spiritual  being. 

From  a  noble  sermon  on  *That 
was  the  true  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,*  these  extracts  are  taken: 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  as 
Christians  we  are  at  all  required  either  to 
ignore  or  to  undervalue  the  good  there  may- 
lie  beyond  the  pale  of  our  own  faith.  We 
are  not  bound  to  say  that  what  are  appa- 
rently good  actions  are  enl,  and  must  be  so, 
when  done  by  heathens  or  unbelievers ;  that 
what  seems  to  be  noble  is  really  nothing 
but  splendid  sin;  and  what  seems  to  be 
just  and  true,  only  the  mask  which  Satan 
puts  on  to  disguise  himself  when  he  would 
pass  for  an  angel  of  light.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  at  liberty  to  hold,  I  may  say 
we  are  required  to  hold,  the  very  opposite. 
Wherever  there  is  anything  that  is  appa- 
rently good  and  noble  thought  or  felt  or 
done  by  man,  we  are  not  to  try  to  make  out 
that  it  is  not  good  and  noble  at  all,  but  has 
only  the  delusive  appearance  of  being  so ; 
we  are  to  admit  that  it  is  what  it  looks ;  we 
are  to  rejoice  in  the  light  that  shineth  even 
in  dark  places;  we  are  to  trace  it  to  its 
origin  in  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  we  are 
to  say  with  grateful  hearts,  *  This,  though 
they  know  it  not;  this,  though  they  may 
deny  it;  this  is  of  Christ  our  Lord;  by 
this  He  is  testifying  for  Himself;  by  this 
He  is  claiming  these  people  as  His  own ; 
by  this  He  is  declaring  Himself  the  Lord 
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and  Head  of  them,  as  of  all  other  human 
bmngs ;  this  good  is  of  Him,  and  witnesses 
for  Him ;  and  we  «-e  to  be  thankful  for  it, 
and  give  Him  glory/ 

The  Anglican  reader  may  con- 
trast this  teaching  with  that  set 
forth  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  treats  of  Wcn-ks 
before  Jiistification  ;  and  the  Scotch 
reader  may  consider  in  what  sense 
it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
seventh  section  in  Chap.  XVI.  of 
The  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
speaks  of  Works  done  by  Unregene- 
rate  Men.    The  eloquent  author  pro- 


It  seems  to  some  to  be  detracting  from 
the  honour  due  to  Christ  when  we  venture 
to  hold  the  liberal  and  hopeful  views  to 
which  r  have  referred.  When  one  ventures 
to  think  that  there  may  be  some  good  even 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church, — 
that  perhaps  not  all  the  millions  of  the 
heathen  are  lost, — ^that  perhaps  those  of 
them  who  live  humbly  and  earnestly  ac- 
cording to  the  light  they  have  may  arrive 
at  brighter  light  hereafter,  and  may  join  in 
the  anthem  which  shall  be  raised  by  that 
great  company  which  no  man  can  number, 
gathered  from  all  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tribes  and  tongues,  to  Him,  of  whom  an 
apostle  said,  *  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him ;'  when 
one  ventures  to  hold  such  ideas,  it  seems  to 
some  that  he  is  derogating  from  Christ's 
glory.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  contrary  is 
nearer  the  truth  by  far.  Surely  it  is  to 
exalt  the  Saviour  greatly  when  one  believes, 
with  St.  John,  that  there  is  a  light  which 
is  more  extensive  than  Christendom ;  and 
that  this  light,  wherever  it  shines,  is  of 
Christ.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  possible  to 
glorify  Christ  more  than  by  claiming  for 
Him  that  He  is  the  author  of  all  the  good 
that  is  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  passage  on  TJie  Mvnistry  of 
Reconciliation : 

*  Reconciling  the  world!  Mark  the  libe- 
rality of  the  expression.  Mark  its  compre- 
hensiveness. Keconciling  the  world.  As  I 
said  before,  the  apostle  did  not  perplex 
himself  practically  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
arrive  at  definite,  logically-bounded  con- 
ceptions on  those  deep  things  of  God, 
touching  election  and  the  like,  on  which 
much  unprofitable  discussion  has  often 
been  bestowed,  and  which  probabty  in  this 
world  will  never  be  unravelled.     His  view 


was  that  Grod's  object  and  desire  was  to  re- 
concile the  world,  Jew  and  Gentile — all 
men  everywhere.  People  should  be  diffi- 
dent in  their  judgments  on  such  high  mat- 
ters as  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  and 
should  remember  the  great  possibility  of 
error,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  certain 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  them.  But  people 
need  not  be  diffident  in  holding  that  all 
men  are  invited  to  become  partakers  in  the 
benefits  of  redemption.  Our  faculties  go 
far  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  quite  dearly 
that  that  is  what  the  Scriptures  say  in  the 
most  distinct  terms,  and  the  principle  they 
always  go  upon  even  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed. *  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved.* 
So  it  is  written,  and  the  same  thing  is 
written  in  other  words  in  a  hundred  other 
passages.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it'is 
written  because  we  do  not  know  who  the 
elect  are,  or,  in  other  words,  who  those  aje 
whom  God  will  have  to  be  saved ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  written  because  it  is  the  simple 
truth,  and  I  believe  therefore  I  am  to  preach 
Christ  to  you  freely,  because  Christ  is  free ; 
— to  you  all,  because  it  is  the  honest  fact 
that  He  is  offered  to  you  all,  and  not  for  the 
reason  that  no  one  can  tell  to  whom. 

There  are  two  discourses  on  The 
Indwellvrig  Christ,  which  treat  a 
matter  which  would  have  been 
mystical  in  other  hands  ;  but  which 
Dr.  Robertson  has  made  so  clear^ 
that  whether  you  a^ee  with  him 
or  not,  you  will  certainly  understand 
him.  The  Thorights  and  Expositions, 
which  form  the  second  part  of  the 
volume,  are  fiill  of  original  and 
ingenious  thinking :  but  there  is  not 
space  to  give  examples.  Here  is 
the  last  paragraph  of  a  Httle  paper 
on  Peace : 

As  I  write,  the  evening  darkens  down^ 
and  I  am  forced  to  oome  to  a  conclusion, 
0  Thou,  who  sendest  night  and  peace  upon 
the  world,  send  peace,  I  pray  Thee,  into  my 
heart,  and  the  hearts  of  all  I  love ;  but 
not  the  peace  which  cometh  with  darkness 
— that  rather  which  cometh  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Thyself,  and  faith  in  Thy  beloved 
Son,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  blessed 
Spirit,  be  honour,  and  praise,  and  glory,  for 
ever.     Amen. 

May  I  be  permitted,  closing  this 
notice  of  sermons  preached  in  the 
midst  of  a  non-hturgical  service  at 
churches  once  archiepiscopal,  to 
assure  the  Anglican  reader  that 
non-hturgical  prayers  may  yet  be 
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very  decorous  ones  ?  The  days 
seem  almost  gone,  in  whicli  the 
prayers  in  Scotch  churches  were 
dissertations,  or  statements  of  doc- 
trine and  duty,  spoken  to  the 
Almighty,  but  spoken  at  the  con- 
gregation. A  volume  of  Prayers 
for  Social  and  Family  Worship,  the 
very  first  printed  prayers  autho- 
rised by  the  Scotch  Church,  is  in 
some  degree  the  cause,  but  in  a 
greater  the  consequence,  of  this 
improvement  in  taste.  This  volume, 
which  is  at  least  bigger  thaii  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  well 
worthy  of  being  read.  And  a  beau- 
tifally  printed  volume  of  Family 
Prayers  has  lately  been  issued  by 
the  same  authoriiy.  Both  these 
books  of  devotion,  though  bearing 
to  be  prepared  by  a  large  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  and  laymen, 
are  mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, the  learned  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Dr.  Bobertson  took  much 
interest  in  their  revision,  and  fur- 
nished many  valuable  suggestions. 
K  you  look  at  the  first  of  the 
Prayers  For  Sailors  and  Persons  at 
Sea,  you  will  find  as  happy  an  imi- 
tation of  the  trae  liturgical  style  of 
prayer  as  you  are  likely  to  see  in 
any  modem  woric.* 


This  Saturday,  as  the  chill  De- 
cember afternoon  was  closing  in, 
and  the  light  fading,  I  went  to  see 
the  graves  of  the  two  good  men  of 
whom  I  have  been  writing.  They 
are  not  far  j>part.  A  tablet  of  red 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  little 
Gothic  canopy,  marks  where  Dr., 
Park  rests,  in  his  own  churchyard. 
And  opposite  his  resting  -  place, 
built  against  the  massive  outward 
wall,  through  the  arrow-sHts  in 
which  there  was  the  cold  gray  sea, 
there  are  two  larger  tablets,  also  of 
red  granite,  set  in  a  lofty  gable  of 
freestone,  surinounted  by  the  cross 
(for  we  have  outgrown  fanatic  pre- 
judice), and  bearing  the  IHS, 
which  has  sometimes  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  worthy  Presby- 
terians,  who  probably  would  have 
hadnoobjectiontoY.R.  There  sleeps 
the  minister  of  Glasgow  Cathedral^ 
taken  away  from  great  us^ulness 
and  greater  hope.  Of  course,  it  is 
but  a  little  sphere  within  which  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land can  be  known  or  valued.  -All 
that  we  understand.  But  in  these 
pages  a  Scotch  clergyman  has 
sought  to  tell  somethiD^  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  class  to 
some  who,  if  they  had  known,  would 
have  valned  them. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


*  Both  these  hooks  of  devotion  are  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  of  Edinbuigh. 
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ELEMENTS   OF  THE  MILITARY  BALANCE   OF  POWER 
IN  EUROPE. 


OF  all  species  and  varieties  of 
statistics,  none  are  so  difficult  to 
deal  with,  none  so  liable  to  induce 
error  and  defeat  the  labour  of  the 
operator,  as  those  connected  with 
the  estimation  of  the  military  force 
of  a  given  country.  Such  an  esti- 
mate, if  complete,  should  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  total  value  of  the 
nation,  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  financial.  Is  it  possible  to 
work  out  such  a  problem  for  one 
State  ?  And  if  we  are  justified  in 
asking  this  question,  how  nearly 
impossible  must  it  be  to  do  so  for 
several ;  or  to  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  comparative  military 
statistics  where  the  definition  of 
each  one  of  its  elements  is  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  difficulties. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  inte- 
rest and  importance  that  this  sub- 
ject should  be  understood.  There  is 
a  continual  outcry  about  the  burden 
of  standing  armies  and  the  amount 
of  military  budgets.  Sometimes  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  trade  and 
commerce  will  ere  long  render  war- 
fare unnecessary ;  and  straightway 
we  plunge  into  a  war  for  the  sake 
of  pushing  our  trade.  Again,  we 
are  told  that  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence has  rendered  warfare  impos- 
sible ;  and,  lo  and  behold !  it  has 
brought  us  back  again  to  hand-to- 
hand  combats  and  wholesale  mas- 
sacre with  the  bayonet.  One  set 
of  theorists  tell  us  that  money  is 
the  one  thing  needful  to  carry  on 
the  war ;  and  Garibaldi,  without  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket,  overthrows  a 
Government  whose  5  per  Cents,  are 
at  107.  Others,  again,  say  that 
men  alone  can  do  the  business ; 
and  we  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
with  a  huge  army  at  his  disposal, 
compelled  to.  sign  away  a  fair  pro- 
vince at  Villafranca. 

Yes,  reader,  it  is  just  as  you  say, 
or   were    going   to   say:    there    is 


a  Httle  truth  in  each  of  these  asser- 
tions, opinions,  and  tendencies  ;  the 
whole  truth  lies  in  the  balance,  if 
we  could  only  manage  to  strike  it. 
But  there  is  also  a  good  share  of 
falsehood,  misapprehension,  and  mis- 
representation mixed  up  with  this 
modicum  of  truth,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  eliminate  all  this  in  the 
first  instance. 

*  The  simple  plan,  that  those  may 
take  who  have  the  power,  and  those 
may  keep  who  can,*  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business.  The  poet 
says  very  plainly,  take ;  he  does  not 
say  a  word  of  acquiring,  earning 
by  our  industry,  nor  does  he  men- 
tion the  legitimate  fruits  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  It  is  to  take,  to 
keep,  to  can,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  very 
felicitously  points  out ;  and  this  is 
human  nature  at  large,  although 
not  agreeable  to  the  style  of  ex- 
pression of  City  articles.  The 
Austrians  and  Prussians  invested 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood  and  iron 
in  a  Schleswig-Holstein  speculation, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  hold  of 
good  harbours  wherewithal  to  ex- 
tend German  commerce  and  trade, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  certain 
people  with  us  were  unreasonable 
enough  to  threaten  them  with  bayo- 
nets, Armstrongs,  and  a  brigade  of 
Guards ;  but  we  had  not  so  much 
blood  and  iron  on  hand  as  the 
others,  and  so  we  left  our  corre- 
spondent at  Copenhagen  to  com- 
pound with  his  creditors  as  well  as 
he  could.  Here  we  have  a  keen 
encounter  of  interests,  nearly  lead- 
ing to  a  war  between  two  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Teutonic  family, 
which  is  precisely  that  most  given 
to  trade  in  our  days,  and  only 
prevented  by  one  of  the  parties 
withdrawing  from  the  contest.  But 
there  are  other  nationalities,  which 
certainly  neither  have  the  same 
capacities  nor  feel  the  same  voca- 
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tion  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
some  of  these  will  always  resist, 
more  or  less,  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert  them  into  modem  Carthagi- 
nians, prefering  the  role  of  the 
ancient  Roman,  which  will  also 
lead  to  sharp  controversies.  The 
simple  truth  is,  trade  and  com- 
merce have  of  late  made  such  pro- 
gress as  to  enable  the  champions 
of  nationality  and  sectarianism  to 
attack  each  other  with  greater 
energy  than  heretofore,  and  large 
sections  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity have  found  warlike  stores 
to  be  a  good  investment  for  specu- 
lation. 

Science  has  certainly  done  won- 
ders of  late.  Let  us  enquire  for  a 
moment  into  the  probable  tendency 
of  this  as  regards  warfare,  premis- 
ing that  the  immensely  increased 
facility  of  communication  and  trans- 
port is  still  more  remarkable  than 
the  improvement  of  weapons  of  de- 
struction. In  1805,  Napoleon  I. 
gave  up  his  plan  of  attacking  Eng- 
land, and  determined  on  a  cam- 
paign in  Germany  towards  the  20th 
of  August,  after  Villeneuve  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  blockaded  in 
Cadiz.  All  the  orders  and  disposi- 
tions for  the  consequent  movements 
of  troops  were  issued  between  the 
23rd  of  August  and  ist  of  Septem- 
ber. The  first  columns  moved  from 
Holland,  then  a  French  province, 
on  the  2nd  September ;  the  capitu- 
lation of  Ulm  was  signed  on  the 
17th.  October,  and  on  the  20th 
Mack  with  his  troops  laid  down 
their  arms.  This  was  very  mar- 
vellous celerity ;  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  in  Moravia,  was  fought 
and  gained  on  the  following  2nd  of 
December.  Now,  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  well-devised  strategical 
lines  of  railroad  such  as  they  exist 
in  Franc6,  but  scarcely  to  the  same 
extent  in  any  other  country,  the 
first  decisive  rencontre  of  the  two 
armies  would  probably  take  place 
about  the  1 5  th  or  20th  September, 
near  Ldnz,  and  a  battle  of  Austerlitz 


would  be  spared.  This  proves,  how- 
ever, that  a  general  disai*mament 
is  nearly  an  impossibility  until  an- 
other period  of  exhaustion  shall 
have  arrived ;  for  who  will  venture 
to  lay  down  his  arms  when  he  is 
liable  to  attack,  as  it  were,  over- 
night ? 

And  as  regards  the  engines  of 
destruction.  These  would,  if  left 
to  themselves,  sleep  very  tranquilly 
in  arsenals  and  storehouses ;  they 
have  no  innate  action  of  their  own, 
independent  of  human  skill  and 
energy;  the  relation  between  the 
two  is,  therefore,  scarcely  disturbed 
at  all.  The  fdction  is,  indeed,  almost 
greater  than  it  was  hitherto,  for 
the  weight  of  our  small  arms  am- 
munition, and  still  more  that  of 
our  field  artillery,  is  enormously 
increased — out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increased  efficiency,  or,  rather,, 
destructiveness. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  it  will  never  do  to  at- 
tempt the  working  out  of  the  pro- 
blem before  us  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  common  statistical  question  of 
population,  and  we  go  on  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
on  which  we  intend  to  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have 
in  almost  every  large  European 
State  a  certain  figure  which  is  av/p- 
'posed  to  represent  the  total  strength 
of  the  army  a«  it  should  exist  on  the 
war  footing^  and,  serving  as  a  basis 
for  this,  the  actual  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  moment,  as  it  appears 
in  the  military  budget.  The  most 
usual  way  of  computing  this  'should- 
be  army '  is  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  conscripts  or  recruits,  as  the 
case  may  be,  annually  enrolled,  by 
the  number  of  years  representing 
the  term  of  service,  and  the  pro- 
duct slwuld  give  us  the  sum  re- 
quired. But  from  this  large  deduc- 
tions will  have  to  be  made  :  in  the 
first  place,  for  what  the  French 
term  '  non-valeurs,' — ^that  is  to  say, 
non-combatants,  artisans,  sick  and 
feeble  individuals,  deserters,  &c. — 
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and  for  this  we  may  safely  assume 
the  same  general  per-centage  for 
all  armies,  although  the  component 
items  may  vaiy  in  each  case  ; 
secondly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  cavalry,  because  the 
proportion  in  which  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  armies  varies 
according  to  the  theatre  of  war;* 
the  artillery,  because  this  arm  is 
estimated  by  guns  and  not  by  men, 
whose  relative  number  varies  ac- 
cording to  calibre  and  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  engineers,  train 
soldiers,  and  pontonniers,  because 
they  do  not  enter  into  the  number 
of  bayonets,  or  infantry  soldiers 
properly  so  called,  which  remain 
after  all  these  deductions  have  been 
made,  and  form  the  real  nucleus  of 
every  army. 

Here  we  might  draw  a  line  and 
say,  this  is  the  actual  military  force 
expressed  in  bayonets,  Ac. ;  but  to 
find  that  available  for  actual  war- 
fare in  the  field,  farther  deductions 
must  be  made — ^that  is,  thirdly,  for 
permanent  garrisons  abroad,  in  colo- 
nies and  the  like  ;  fourthly,  for  the 
interior  service  and  the  home  for- 


This  last  is  a  very  ticklish  item. 
To  begin  with  ourselves :  we  must 
have  a  certain  force  in  Ireland,  and 
having  admitted  this,  and  knowing 
that  the  Holstein  regiments  in  the 
Danish  army  proved  very  unworthy 
of  reliance,  it  will  be  no  oflfence  to 
say  that  certain  portions  of  the 
Austrian  army,  for  instance,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  predilections 
and  prejudices  not  participated  in 
by  the  remainder  of  that  force ;  and 
something  similar,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent,  might  be  appli- 
cable to  portions  of  the  Prussian 
army. 

If  we  succeed  in  bringing  our 
quantitative  estimate  thus  far,  we 
may   conceive    ourselves    to    have 


ascertained  the  numbers  that  the 
State  in  question  can  bring  into 
the  field  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  and  we  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  qualitative  estimate.  And 
here  we  shall  have  to  take  into 
consideration  what  may  be  termed 
moral  elements :  as,  for  instance,  the 
composition  of  the  army  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  mode  in  which  its 
ranks  are  filled — ^by  conscription, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  armed 
force  being  in  all  respects  a  fair 
representative  of  the  nation — ^a  na- 
tional army,  in  fact ;  or  by  volim- 
tary  enlistment,  which  is — quite  a 
different  affair ;  or  by  something 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  each,  as 
in  the  French  army.  And  here  we 
may  as  well  say  that  the  conscrip- 
tion, which  was  first  introduced 
by  absolute  Govemm.ents,  contains 
within  itself  a  strong  democratic 
element;  whilst  voluntary  enlist- 
ment has,  ah  initio,  an  equally  strong 
tendency  to  demoralisation.  What 
the  combination  of  both  effects  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
further  on. 

Next  to  the  composition  of  an 
army,  the  most  important  element 
is  the  time  of  service,  and  especially 
that  during  which  the  soldier  is 
actually  present  with  the  corps  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  the  method 
of  instruction  pursued,  as  also  by 
whom  imparted.  The  British  officer 
and  the  Continental  one  perform 
ftmctions  so  wholly  different,  and 
occupy,  in  consequence,  so  different 
a  position  in  this  respect  with  re- 
gard to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  that  a  comparison  between 
them  would  be  very  difficult  in- 
deed. 

As  regards  theoretical  instruction, 
there  is  perhaps  less  difference  to  be 
observed  than  in  most  other  re- 
spects ;  camps  of  exercise  are  every- 
where in  use,  although  the  method 


*  The  absolute  number  of  caralry  will  be,  of  course,  stated,  as  also  the  relative  proper^ 
tions  demanded  by  various  theatres  of  war ;  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  make  the  appUeation, 
always  allowing  a  large  msigin  &r  horses  below  the  establishment. 
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of  instaruction  varies  considerably. 
Of  course,  the  opportunity  for  ac- 
quiring a  practical  acquaintance 
with  warfare,  and  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  each  army  last 
took  the  field,  must  be  also  consi- 
dered. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  kind 
of  duty  which  the  troops  are  usually 
called  upon  to  perform  in  peace 
time  must  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  British  army 
is  very  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
possessing  as  it  does  a  greater  de- 
gree of  mobility  than  any  other,  and 
being  more  frequently  moved  from 
place  to  place,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  being  usually  moved 
in  very  small  bodies,  which  is  quite 
the  contrary. 

It  would  extend  this  paper  be- 
yond its  proper  limits  to  go  into 
greater  details  of  a  purely  military 
nature  than  the  above,  which  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  an  army ; 
and  l^e  next  question  that  presents 
itself  is,  How  long  can  it  be  kept  in 
the  field  ?  which  of  course  presup- 
poses that  it  is  in  a  position  to  move 
within  a  reasonable  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  organisation. 

This  opens  up  two  important 
questions — Finance  and  Population. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  great  errors 
of  the  German  States,  in  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  their  military 
establishments,  to  look  more  to  the 
possibilily  of  obtaining  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  than  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  in  the  field, — 
and  hence  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  armies  existing  on 
paper  and  those  actually  employed. 
Both  Prussia,  Austria,  and,  a  fortiori, 
Russia,  possess  abundant  raw  mate- 
rial, and  also  a  sufficiency  of  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  &c., to  produce 
these  paper  armies,  which  have  in- 
deed a  real  existence,  although  many 
persons  believe  them  to  be  alto- 
gether fictitious ;  but  their  finances 
are  not  on  a  scale  to  support  their 


inmiense  armaments,  and  they  might 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  just  as 
well  not  exist.  The  consequence  of 
this  system  is  a  huge  disproportion 
between  the  peace  and  the  war  es- 
tablishments, and  this  involves  an 
enormous  expenditure  and  a  great 
loss  of  time  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  pass  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  And  when  this  occurs, 
the  draw  on  the  treasury  becomes 
suddenly  so  great  that  credit  and 
the  public  funds  are  artificially  de- 
preciated, and  the  whole  thing 
breaks  down  miserably. 

The  French  system  has  been 
hitherto  altogether  different  from 
this,  the  strength  of  the  army  in  peace 
time  (in  consequence  of  Algeria, 
Rome,  Mexico,  Syria,  &c.)  being 
much  nearer  the  war  establishment, 
and  the  transition  more  gradual, 
and  less  a  burden  to  the  treasury. 
No  doubt  the  ordinary  budget  of  the 
War  Ministry  has  been,  in  conse- 
quence, very  heavy  in  France  as 
compared  with  the  other  Conti- 
nental States ;  but,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  country  is  comparatively  much 
richer,  and,  on  the  other,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  war  and  peace 
budgets  has  never  been  so  great  as 
to  derange  the  credit  of  the  country 
in  the  way  alluded  to.  But  if 
France  be  rich  in  money  and  dead 
material,  the  live  element,  men  and 
horses,  is  not  so  abundant  as  in  the 
other  States,  as  we  shall  presently 
see ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
of  late  the  adoption  of  the  German 
system,  in  so  far  that  the  difference 
between  the  war  and  peace  estab- 
lishments has  very  much  increased, 
and  with  it  the  amount  of  transi- 
tional expenditure — ^and  it  would 
seem  to  be  against  this  in  parti- 
cular that  M.  Thiers'  strictures  have 
been   directed   in    the   Legislative 


We  have  seen  that  one  probable 
effect  of  the  progress  of  science  on 
warfare  will  be  to  accelerate  the 
pace  at  which  armies  can  be  moved, 
which  will  eventually  result  in  j^ 
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shorter  duration  of  campaigns,  and 
consequent  economy  of  money.* 
But  this  sudden  transition  to  war- 
like action,  and  these  sharp  decisive 
campaigns,  will  require,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  least,  that  standing 
armies  shall  be  kept,  especially  as 
regards  cavalry  and  artillery  (on 
account  of  the  horses),  very  near 
the  war  footing.  What  this  should 
be  must  be  determined  with  re- 
ference, not  to  poptdation  or  finance 
singly,  but  to  both  taken  together. 
We  might  hope  to  see  the  strength 
of  the  standing  armies  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  our  own,  reduced 
within  certain  limits ;  so  that,  al- 
though the  permanent  burden  would 
be  perhaps  not  very  much  less  than 
what  it  now  is,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sudden  and  casusd  expendi- 
ture would  cease,  and  therefore 
the  entire  average  be  consider- 
ably lower.  But  here  a  disturbing 
element  enters  in  the  rule  that 
sprung  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
French  revolutionary  armies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, which  ^  makes  the  war  feed 
itself^  Every  one,  of  course,  hopes 
to  be  able  to  manage  this  for  him- 
self, and  fancies  his  best  chance  to 
lie  in  the  command  of  the  '  gros 
bataillons.'  The  hope  indeed  some- 
times proves  fallacious,  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  late  Italian  war ; 
but  the  French  console  themselves 
with  having  purchased  Savoy  and 
Mce  in  this  way  :  whether  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg  will  in 
the  end  be  equally  satisfactory  ac- 
quisitions to  Austria  and  Prussia 
remains  to  be  seen. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear 
that  the  absolute  revenue  in  peace 
time,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  budget  of  the  War  Department, 


are  necessary-  elements  in  the  cal- 
culation we  have  undertaken — as 
also  the  absolute  population,  its  re- 
lative densiiy  and  its  physical  con- 
dition, so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
this  latter ;  and  to  render  this  com- 
plete, it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
word  on  the  system  of  recruiting, 
and  the  bodies  of  reserve  which 
figure  in  all  these  statistical  ta- 
bles. 

We  also  propose  introducing  some 
general  remarks  on  railroads  and 
navigation,  considered  merely  as 
means  of  transport. 

We  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
review  in  detail  the  armies  of  what 
are  called  the  Five  Great  Powers ; 
and  Italy  has  now  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  and  consequence  to 
justify  her  armed  force  being  placed 
alongside   of  theirs.      Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  may  be  con- 
sidered as  neutral  States  ;  the  latter 
may,  however,  be  eventually  drawn 
into  any  general  conflict.     There  is 
some   difficulty  about  the  smaller 
German  armies.    Properly  speaking, 
they  should  be  placed  xmder  the 
heaid  of  the  German  Confederation ; 
and  if  German  territory  be  attacked 
by  a  foreign  Power — France,  for  in- 
stance— ^they  should  act  together; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a 
conflict  between  Austria  andPrussia, 
they  would    range    themselves  as 
auxiliaries  on  either  side.     There  is 
also  a  possibihty,   as   things  now 
stand,  of  a  renewal  of  something 
like  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
in  alliance  with  Switzerland,  if  the 
recent  visit  of  the  French  Emperor 
has  not  determined  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment on  preserving  a  perfectly 
strict  neutrality.     Spain,    Sweden, 
and  Denmark  will  range  as  auxi- 
liaries, and  do  not  therefore  form 


*  This  will  only  apply  to  cultivated  countries  and  well-instructed  old  organised  standing 
armies.  Contests  such  as  that  which  has  devastated  the  North  American  Continent  for 
four  years  will  always  remain  tedious  affairs,  especially  when  all  the  science  is  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  men  and  money  on  the  other. 
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component  parts  of  the  great  ta- 
bleau. 

The  French  Army. 

There  needs  no  apology  for 
placing  this  at  the  head  of  the  list ; 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
European  war  going  on  without 
France  taking  a  principal  part  in  it, 
and  moreover  ^t  deserves  a  ve2y 
high  place  in  consequence  of  its 
own  intrinsic  value. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  otherwise 
valuable  statistical  tables  of  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha  as  a  guide,  we 
should  find  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
French  anliy  is  there  made  to 
amount  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
757,725  men,  with  143,238  horses. 
No  doubt  this  fairly  represents  what 
the  war  establishment  should  he, 
including  gendarmerie,  military 
equipages,  the  'administration,*  &c. ; 
but  we  prefer  taking  the  statements 
of  French  military  officers — as,  for 
instance,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin 
in  the  Spectateur  Militairey  and 
Greneral  Allard  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  during  the  debate  on 
the  budget.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin's  calculation  is  as  follows : — 
The  number  of  conscripts  levied 
annually  is  100,000,  and  the  term 
of  service  being  seven  years,  the 
total  strength  of  the  army  should 
be  700,000,  from  which  he  deducts 
one-seventh  for  losses  and  *non- 
valeurs,'  leaving  600,000  as  the 
number  really  attainable.*  The  in- 
fantry he  calls  two-thirds  the  total, 
effective  strength,  which  it  really 
is,  and  may  be  therefore  estimated 
at  400,000,  t — ^from  which  deduct 
100,000  for  the  internal  service,  and 
there  remains  300,000  infantry  for 
acUve  service  abroad.  This  is 
merely  a  rough  calculation.  Let  us 
now  take   General  AUard's  state- 


ment, and  some  official  documents 
in  corroboration  and  explanation. 

The  annual  contingent  of  con- 
scripts is  but  nominally  100,000 ;  in 
reality,  in  consequence  of  exonera- 
tions, sickness,  &c.,  it  only  amounts 
to  75,000  (Martin  deducts  only 
one-seventh ;  here  an  entire  one- 
fourth  is  knocked  off*),  from  which 
the  naval  conscripts  are  further  to 
be  deducted,  leaving  for  the  army 
64,000  to  65,000.  This  multiplied 
by  seven  would  give  only  448,000  to 
455,000  instead  of  600,000.  Kow, 
there  would  be  in  addition  to  this 
a  certain  number  of  re-engagements 
and  also  of  voluntary  enlistments  ; 
but  we  suspect  that,  a  strong  op- 
position having  been  expected  in 
the  Assembly  to  the  permanent 
drain  of  100,000  conscripts  annually, 
the  Government  was  desirous  of 
making  the  thing  look  pleasant,  and 
somewhat  understated  the  matter ; 
for  General  Allard  goes  on  to  say 
that  only  about  25,000  are  in- 
corporated, 40,000  being  left  in  the 
reserve  —  a  new  organisation,  of 
which  more  hereafter — and  only 
called  out  for  three  months*  driU  the 
first  year,  and  two  months  the 
second  year,  by  which  he  reduces 
the  annual  charge  on  the  popula- 
tion to  25,000  men  for  the  army, 
and  6,000  for  the  navy — in  all  3 1 ,000 
men. 

This  would,  however,  never  suffice 
to  keep  up  the  peace  establishment  of 
400,000  and  war  ditto  of  600,000, 
which  General  Allard  declares  to  be 
necessary  ;  because  Prussia  has,  as 
he  says,  a  peace  establishment  of 
200,000,  but  could  on  an  emergency 
bring  780,000  into  the  field. 

The  detail  of  the  proportions  in 
which  the  conscripts  are  told  off  to 
the  several  corps,  &c.,  for  the  pre- 
sent year  (1865)  is — 


♦  The  757,7»5  men  of  the  Almanac  de  Gotkainclndes  the  general  staff,  the  gendannerie, 
nnd  some  other  bodies,  as  invalides,  &c.,  that  are  not  recruited  directly,  and  therefore  do 
not  appertain  to  the  regular  annual  conscription. 

t  The  Almanac  makes  it  515,035,  including  depots,  ouvriers,  &c.  &c. 
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'Equipages  de  la  Flotte 
.  Infanterie 
Artillerie     . 
I  Oumers  d' Artillerie    . 


Total 


Men. 

3,000 

2,600 

500 

130 


6,230 


/  Infanteiie   . 
I  Cavalerie    . 
-j  Artillerie     . 
a^nie 
^Equipages  Militaires 


The  annual  infantry  contingent 
given  above  would,  if  mnltiplied  by 
seven  (for  the  duration  of  the  service) , 
produce  548,870,  from  which,  after 
deducting  one-fourth  for  non-va- 
leurs,  there  would  remain  411,653 
infantry  soldiers,  or  in  round  num- 
bers the  400,000  of  Lieut.- Colonel 
Martin. 

This  officer  deducts  only  100,000 
for  internal  service,  and  leaves 
300,000  men — ^infantry — disposable 
for  the  field;  but  for  a  European 
war  this  number  could  not  be 
reckoned  on,  as  things  now  stand 
and  have  stood  for  some  time.  It 
may  therefore  interest  our  readers 
to  know  what  portion  of  the  French 
force  has  been  employed  at  certain 
periods  out  of  the  country. 

In  July  1863,  when  it  seemed 
desirable  to  show  cause  why  no 
intervention  in  favour  of  Poland 
should  be  attempted,  an  article, 
signed  'Assolant,'  appeared  in  the 
Gourrier  de  Dimaiiche,  showing  that 
70,000  men  were  in  Algiers,  nearly 
40,000  in  Mexico,  and  15,000  in 
Rome.  Of  these  125,000,  100,000 
were  probably  infantry  of  the  Hue; 
and  there  were  also  20,000  men  in 
China  and  Cochin  China,  and  10,000 
men  at  Taiti,  Nossi  Be  Magotte, 
Cayenne,  and  the  Antilles,  of  which, 
however,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
are  marine  infantry  and  artillery. 
In  May  1865,  according  to  the 
documents  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the 
numbers  stood  as  follows : — Of  the 


Total     , 
Grand  total  . 


78,410 

8,coo 

5,200 

660 

1,500 


-93J70 


100,000 


320,850    men   under  arms,    there 
were — 

In  France    .         .  •    i97»*3^ 

„    Algeria    .         .  .       79»8*^ 

„    Italy       .        .  .       13,041 

„   Mexico    ,  .      30,747 


Total  nnder  arms 


320,850 


Now,  the  79,826  men  are  not  ab- 
solutely required  in  Algeria  ;  they 
might  be  considerably  reduced  if 
peace  were  re-established  there, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  object  of 
the  Emperor's  visit  last  summer 
Indeed,  since  His  Majesty's  return, 
he  has  shown  how  the  force  in 
Algeria  may  be  reduced  to  50,000 
men  of  all  arms,  including  gendar- 
merie and  non-combatants ;  and  of 
these  an  increased  proportion  to 
be  native  troops.  Of  the  13,000, 
nearly  half  have  been  now  got 
away  from  Rome ;  but  the  30,000 
in  Mexico  are  a  little  too  far  off. 
Taking  all  in  all,  we  conceive 
that  50,000  must  be  deducted 
from  Lieut.-Col.  Martin's  300,000 
infantry,  leaving  250,000  of  that 
arm  available  for  European  war- 
fare ;  and  as  the  French  cavalry 
has  some  47,000  horses  on  the 
peace  establishment,  it  can  easily 
bring  one- sixth  of  the  above  infiin- 
try  into  the  field,  which  would  be 
about  the  maximum  required,  and 
there  would  be  also  no  difficulty 
about  artillery,  engineers,  trains, 
and  commissariat ;  but  some  60,000 
remounts  would  be  required,  some 
of  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  drawn 
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firom  Ireland,  if  we  don't  get  into  a 
Fenian  mess  ourselves. 

But  in  order  to  complete  our 
tablean,  we  must  account  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  400,000  on  the  peace 
establishment,  in  addition  to  those 
underarms.  This  consists  of — Com- 
panies and  sections  hors  ligne,*  per- 
^tannel  du  service  de  sante,  and  other 
non-combatants,  48,739;  soldiers  on 
furlough,  10,000  ;  sick,  or  employed 
in  powder  -  mills,  arsenals,  &c., 
1 9,5 ?8 — altogether,  79,2 77  men  ; 
which,  added  to  the  total  under 
arms,  shows  the  present  peace  es- 
tablishment to  be  400,127  men,  or, 
added  to  those  under  arms  in 
France,  shows  that  there  are 
276,513  men  of  the  entire  army 
at  home. 

Again,  if  it  be  asked  how  the 
war  establishment  of  600,000  is  to 
l)e  attained  to,  we  haye  320,850,  as 
above,  under  arms  ;  1 1,000  on  far- 
lough  ;  and  214,002  men  of  the  re- 
serve— equal  to  545,852,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  about  54,000,  which  would 
be  perhaps  covered  by  voluntary 
enlistments  and  re-engagements, 
which  are  always  going  on. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that 
Ldeut. -Colonel  Martin's  rough  esti- 
mate is  very  near  the  truth  ;  but  it 
will  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to  show 
how  things  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859. 
On  the  1st  January  of  that  year 
there  were  present — 

Men. 
398,097 


Toder  arms        .         .        .        . 
On  furloagh,  immediately  avail- 
able (classes  I 85 I — 1854) 


163,700 


Total  general  available     .     561,797 

This  was  the  number  available  near 
the  end  of  1858  ;  but  about  45,700 


of  these  would  have  served  out  their 
time  or  been  otherwise  exonerated 
on  the  3iBt  of  December,  which 
would  have  reduced  the  above  sum 
total  to  516,097  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  about 
12,000  volunteers  and  re-engage- 
ments to  be  reckoned  on,  as  also 
49,100  conscripts  of  the  class 
1857  available  after  1st  January 
1859,  '^liich  would  have  brought 
the  sum  total  up  to  577,197  men; 
and  the  62,000  conscripts  of  1858 
would  have  been  further  available, 
which  would  have  carried  the  total 
up  to  639,000  men,  against  which 
losses  must  be  placed.t 

On  comparing  the  statement  of 
1859  ^*^  *^*  ^^  ^^^5»  *^®re  is  one 
important  difference  observable.  In 
the  former  vear  the  army  could 
reckon  on  163,700  old  soldiers  on 
furlough  for  its  completion  ;  in  the 
latter  there  are  only  1 1,000  of  these, 
to  be  supplemented  by  214,000  men 
of  the  reserve;  and  we  naturally 
enquire  what  is  this  reserve,  and 
how  did  it  come  to  be  created  ? 
This  is  a  somewhat  delicate  subject 
to  go  into,  but  we  hope  that  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  our  stating 
what  has  appeared  in  French  ofiB.cial 
and  semi-official  documents.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a 
complete  change  of  system,  and  not 
merely  with  a  different  arrangement 
of  figures.  The  French  army 
hitherto  augmented  itself  with  old 
trained  soldiers  ;  now  the  mainstay 
has  become  young  men,  trained  at 
home,  on  the  Prussian  system, 
which  French  military  authors  have 
so  unanimously  condemned  and 
ridiculed.  J  There  must  have  been 
some  very  cogent  reason  or  reasons 


♦  Tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  regimental  depots. 

t  Campagne  de  FEmpereur  Napoleon  III.  en  Italie,  1 859.  Bedig^e  au  Dep6t  de  la 
<ruerre.    Paris:  Dumaine.    1865. 

X  For  instance,  Lieutenant*Colonel  Haillot,  Statiatique  MilitcUre,  tom.  deuxi^me^ 
»prakiDg  of  the  Prussian  army,  says — '  On  ne  pent  donner  le  nom  d'arm^e  k  mie  reunion 
lie  recmes  qu'on  instruit  au  maniement  des  armes,  qu'on  garde  au  plus  deux  ans  sous  les 
drapeaux  dians  Tin&nterie,  et  trois  ans  dans  les  armes  sp^ciales,  qu'on  s'empresse  de 
renroyer  dans  leurs  foyers  quand  elles  sont  k  peine  ^bauch^es,  pour  les  remplacer,  par 
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for  so  total  a  change  of  system  as 
this,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
the  following.  On  looking  back  to  the 
statement  of  the  strength  of  the  army 
in  1 859,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fdr- 
lough  men  belonged  to  the  conscrip- 
tion classes  of  1 85 1-52-53-54 ;  they 
had  consequently  been  in  their 
homes  from  four  years  to  one ;  and 
with  the  inducements  that  exist  to 
re-enlist,  and  the  high  bounty  given, 
it  may  be  faiirly  assumed  that  these 
men  wished  to  remain  in  their 
homes,  as  they  would  otherwise  have 
rejoined  their  regiments  or  never 
gone  on  furlough  at  all.  In  fact, 
it  was  found,  and  noticed  at  the  time 
by  the  press,  that  the  furlough  men 
who  had  been  long  absent  returned 
more  or  less  reluctantly,  and  were 
by  no  means  so  enthusiastic  as  the 
young  hands  ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  been  observed  in  other  armies 
too.  But  this  was  not  the  only  rea- 
son ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  deli- 
cate part  of  the  business.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  a  letter, 
dated  7th  March,  1856,  to  the  Minis- 
ter at  War,*  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  *  Conseils  de  revision ' 
charged  with  the  examination  of 
conscripts,  in  1854,  had  assented  to 
so  many  weak  and  otherwise  unfit 
individuals  that  no  less  than  5,694 
had  to  be  reformees — ^that  is,  mus- 
tered out — at  an  expense  of  i  J  mil- 
lion of  francs ;  and  we  find  in  a  very 
interesting  article,  '  Ti'avavx  sur  le 
Becrutemenf,^  published  by Artigues, 
medecin-in-chef  de  Thdpital  mih- 
taire  d'Amelie  les  Bains,  in  the  June 


1862  number  of  the  Spectatevr 
Militaire,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
conscripts  are  wholly  unfit  for 
service  at  the  age  fixed  by  the  law, 
and  consequently  die  miserably  from, 
all  sorts  of  disease,  t  Dr.  Artigues — 
by  the  way,  evidently  an  admirable 
specimen  of  what  a  military  medical 
officer  should  be-— recommends  that 
the  conscripts  should  be  trained  very 
gradually,  and  the  abrupt  separa- 
tion from  their  homes  and  femilies, 
hitherto  a  consequence  of  the  imme- 
diate enrolment,  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  Hence  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  reserve  now  being 
carried  out,  as  it  would  seem  with 
great  success,  but  not  hitherto  put 
to  a  real  trial. 

There  was  a  double  object  to  be 
obtained  by  the  reserve  system- 
time  would  be  afforded  to  the  weak- 
ly conscript  to  develope  himself, 
and  the  number  of  hands  annually 
abstracted  from  agriculture  and 
manufacture  would  be  diminished. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fa<;t 
that  the  physical  development  of 
the  French  nation  has  rapidly  de- 
teriorated of  late  years;  here  are. 
the  proofs,  given  in  the  debate  on 
the  budget  by  the  Vicomte  Lan- 
juinais  : — *  A  few  years  since,  the 
minimum  standard  of  height  for 
recruits  was  5  ft.  iy\  inches, 
English  measure ;  it  is  now  re- 
duced to  4fb.  1 1  inches,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  higher 
standard.'  [Our  minimum  is — for 
the  infantry  of  the  line,  5  ft.  5  inches; 
and  only  for  the  military  train,  5ft. 


d'autrofi  r^crues  plus  jeunes  encore,  puis  toujours  et  toujours  aussi II  faut  plus  de 

temps  pour  fonner  des  yeritables  soldats,  et  pour  preparer  une  armee  capable  de  supporter 
lesfatiffues  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  faire  avec  succ^s.  La  reserve  de  guerre,  coinposee  df^ 
jeunes  gens  que  rCont  pu  trouver  place  dans  FarnUe  et  de  ceux  qui  en  sortent  avec  une  in- 
struction precaire  et  bientot  oubHie^  n^a  pas  plus  de  valeur  que  VarmU  elle  meme. —  p.  tf* 
introduction. 

*  This  is  the  usual  routine  in  France. 
,  t  A  bitter  controveray  has  been  carried  on  since  June  last  between  Mde.  Girardin  in 
the  Presse  and  the  Moniteur  on  this  subject.  It  appears  indisputable  that  the  mortality 
ifi  1 3*38  per  mille  inthe^r*^  three  years,  and  only  4*99  per  mille  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  years  of  service.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin  is  now  fighting  out  the  battle  against 
^e  Presse  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectateur  Militaire, 
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3  inches.]  *Iii  1820,  54  per  cent, 
of  the  conscripts  were  below  5ft. 
10  inches ;  now,  63  per  cent,  are  be- 
low that  height.  In  1820,  15  per 
cent,  were  over  5fb.  8f  inches  ;  now, 
there  are  only  1 1  per  cent.  But  of 
the  whole  annual  contingent,  33  per 
cent,  are  dismissed  as  under  height 
(4ft.  II  inches),  too  weak  or  infirm.' 
This  is  a  melancholy  picture,  but  we 
fear  a  true  one  ;  and  it  reminds  us 
that  we  have  to  make  an  admission 
— ^namely,  that  although  trade  and 
commerce  may  not  prove  powerful 
iio  prevent  war,  manufacture  seems 
likely  to  do  so  in  the  end,  by  ren- 
dering whole  nations  incapable  of 
bearing  arms  ;  for  the  decadence  in 
France,  although  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
is  very  great  in  them.  No  doubt 
the  agricultural  population  is  also 
seriously  deteriorated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infinite  subdivision 
of  land  and  the  system  of  spade 
tillage  by  peasant  proprietors,  that 
.  some  of  *  Our  own  Correspondents  * 
have  been  writing  up  last  summer ; 
bat  the  great  towns  and  the  manu- 
factures are  at  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

But,  however  much  the  physical 
condition  of  the  French  populations 
may  have  suffered,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  not  only  their  brilHant  courage 
in  the  field,  but  also  that  innate 
aptitude  for  military  matters  which 
have  so  long  distinguished  them 
amongst  the  European  nations,  re- 
mains as  conspicuous  as  ever.  The 
very  exigencies  of  the  population, 
indeed,  tends  towards  the  formation 
of  an  army  of  professional  soldiers ; 
the  system  of  substitution  having 
been  now  taken  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  the  able-bodied 
soldier  is  frequently  tempted  to  a 
re-engagement  two  years  before  his 
own  period  of  service  has  expired — 
aj-e,  and  receives  the  large  bounty 
too,  which,  however,  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  demoralisation, 
and  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  modified  in 


some  manner.  Dr.  Artigues  tells 
us  that  of  794  convicts  admitted 
into  the  militiBiry  penitentiary  at 
Besan9on  in  the  ten  years  between 
ist  January  1850  and  31st  Decem- 
ber 1859,  there  were  323  conscribed 
young  soldiers,  272  volunteers,  and 
199  rempla^ants  (substitutes);  — 
consequently  the  two  latter  classes 
amounted  to  very  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  But  according 
to  Lieut.- Colonel  Martin,  there  are 
about  3,000  voltinteers  re-engaged 
annually  on  an  a/verage  —  in  1859, 
12,000  were  reckoned  on  in  the  pro- 
spect of  a  campaign  in  Italy — and 
they  form  altogether  10  per  cent, 
of  the  army,  and  -j^rd  to  ^th  of 
the  annual  contingent  of  recruits. 
Now,  this  speaks  very  badly  for  the 
morahty  of  the  class  of  men  who  em- 
brace voluntarily  the  profession  of 
arms  in  France ;  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  volunteers  become  oiB&cers 
and  rise  to  high  grades  in  the 
army — ^the  truth  being,  that  some  of 
the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  this 
class.  It  is  one  of  the  great  defects 
of  our  own  system  of  recruiting 
and  promotion  that  there  is  little 
or  no  opening  with  us  for  the  good 
ones,  and  consequently  no  induce- 
ment for  them  to  enlist. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  exists  a 
great  facility  for  forming  and  in- 
structing French  soldiers  in  the 
really  important  parts  of  military 
discipline ;  they  have  naturally  a 
turn  for  it,  possessing  as  they  do 
great  quickness  in  'seizing  the  situ- 
ation and  making  a  proper  use  of 
it.'  They  seldom  attain  the  painful 
precision  of  other  troops  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  force  this  on  them ;  in- 
deed it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  do  so  without  injuring  their  natu- 
rally fine  perception  of  the  '  pour- 
quoi,'  andleading  them  into  the  same 
confusion  between  *  means  and  ends  ' 
that  exists  elsewhere.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  their  system  of  exercise, 
and  the  instruction  afforded  by  their 
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camps  of  manoeuvre,  are  so  fre- 
quentlymisunderstood  and  made  the 
subject  of  pipeclay  criticism  of  very 
feeble  texture. 

Above  all,  tbe  French  army  pos- 
sesses a  most  admirable  general  staff, 
and  an  abundance  of  officers  of 
all  grades  who  have  seen  European 
warfare  on  a  large  scale,  and  have 
had  practical  experience,  although, 
perhaps,  they  may  be  less  perfect 
in  theoretical  instruction  than 
others.  The  usual  routine  of  their 
service,  too,  is  decidedly  military, 
and  sufficiently  varied,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  purely 
statistical  considerations  of  finance 
and  population.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
budget  really  applicable  to  the 
French  army,  because  on  the  one 
hand  there  are  nearly  25,000  gen- 
darmes annually  chargeable  to  it ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  expenses  of 
the  general  government  of  Algiers 
is  separately  stated.  However,  as 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  latter 
country  nearly  balances  the  amount 
both  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary budgets  applied  to  it,  we 
may  leave  it  out  of  the  question 
altogether ;  and  we  then  find  that 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
budgets  of  the  Minister  of  War  for 
1865  amount  to  not  quite  18  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  budget  of  the 
empire,  which  is  made  to  balance,  on 
paper  at  least,  with  a  small  surplus. 
If  we  add  to  the  above  the  budgets 
of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the 
Colonies,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  total 
which  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  budget  applied  to  war- 
like purposes. 

The  total  population  of  France  is 
37,472,732  sotds,  with  an  area  of 
9,880  geographical  square  miles,* 
and  the  density  is  consequently 
3,792  souls  per  geographical  square 
mile ;  whilst  the  annual  contingent 


of  conscripts  amounts  to  not  quite 
3  per  mille  of  the  whole  popular 
tion. 

The  common  railway  map  of 
Bradsha/w^s  Continental  Qmde  will 
serve  to  show  the  development  of 
the  whole  system  of  railways  in 
France,  but  it  would  require  a 
separate  article  to  show  that  tha 
whole  of  this  immense  net  has  been 
constructed  in  strict  subservience 
to  the  strategical  exigencies  of  the 
country.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here, 
that  all  the  principal  frontiers,  and 
the.  lines  of  operations  based  on 
ihem — as,  for  instance,  the  north- 
west, England;  the  north,  Belgimn; 
the  east,  Germany ;  and  the  south- 
east, Italy — are  so  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  great 
arsenals  and  other  establishments 
in  the  interior,  by  means  of  railways 
abounding  in  rolling  stock  fit  for 
the  purpose,  that  the  strength  of 
the  French  army  may  be  considered 
as  trebled  in  comparison  with  what 
the  same  number  was  worth  before 
this  admirable  system,  was  con- 
structed. No  country  in  Europe 
possesses  anything  to  be  compared 
to  this,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out ;  and  the  means  of  military 
conveyance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Government  is  completed 
by  a  powerfal  fleet  of  excellent 
transport  ships,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 40^000  men  and  12,000 
horses^  bmlt  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Since  the  above  was  written, 
the  much-talked-of  reduction  has 
taken  place  in  the  French  army. 
The  saving  to  be  effected  ulti- 
mately is  calculated  at  twelve  mil- 
lions of  francs — 1,500  officers  and 
a  large  number  of  sous-officers  and 
corporals  being  reduced.  Is  the 
army  thereby  reduced  in  strength  ? 
No !  The  reduction  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  heavy  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry.     The  flrst-nanaed  arm 


*  At  15  miles  to  a  degree,  i  geographical  square  miles 2 1*26  English  square  miles. 
We  adopt  this,  hecause  we  shall  have  to  use  it  for  other  States. 
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is  confiidered  to  be  less  necessary 
than  hitherto,  aaid  woTild  have  re- 
quired a  large  ntiinber  of  remounts 
for  its  completion  to  the  war  foot- 
ing; it  has  therefore  lost  nothing. 
The  change  from  smooth-bored  to 
nfled  gons,  especially  the  adoption 
of  the  lighter  French  calibre,  ren- 
dered it  quite  possible  to  reduce  the 
artillery ;  it  was  desirable  to  do  so 
on  accoimt  of  remounts ;   the  effi- 
ciency of  this  arm  is  unimpaired. 
There  remains  the  infantry ;    and 
here  we  must  begin  with  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  Marshal  M*Mahon,  *  Sur  la 
politique  de  la  France  en  Alg^rie : ' 
*  Les  Turcos  d'ailleurs,  ne  nous  ont- 
ilfl  pas  rendu  d'excellents  services 
en  Crimee  et  en   Italie  ?      20,000 
d'entr'eux,     enregimentes    sous    nos 
drapeausBy  dispmiseraient  de  service 
militawe  20,000  paysoms  ou  owvriers 
fran^is,    Bans  ce  but  on  retranche- 
rait  en  Fra/nee  tme  compagnie  'pa/r 
rtgmeni  dHnfant&rie.''      Two   com- 
panies were  reduced  instead  of  one, 
and  three  new^  battalions  of  tirail- 
leurs Algeriens  have  been  formed. 
Practically,  the  reduction  of  infantry 
will  be  confined  to  the  dep6t  batta- 
lion formed  out  of  the  three  field 
ones ;  as  in  1859,  it  will  have  only 
four  companies  instead  of  six.    Our 
calcnlation,  therefore,  holds  good. 

Tlie  Austrian  Army. 

The  difficulties  we  shall  have  to 
encounter  in  working  out  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  military  strength  of 
the  Anstrian  empire  are  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  that 
impeded  our  progress  with  the  same 
task  as  regards  the  French  army. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Austria 
possessing  -an  abundance  of  uble- 
bodied  conscripts^  and  we  shelly 
therefore,  not  have  to  deduct  any- 
thing approaching  the  same  pro- 
portion   of    *  non- valours '     as     in 


France ;  but  there  are  other  difficul- 
ties, connected  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  nationality  and  religion,  and, 
above  all,  the  financial  position  of 
the  empire,  which  are  very  perplex- 
ing in  themselves,  and  require  very* 
delicate  handling. 

The  annual  levy  of  conscripts  is, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  85,000 — 
at,  least  this  was  the  number  ac- 
tually apportioned  off  to  the  different 
provinces  in  1862,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  document  which  follows — 
and  the  term  of  service  being  eight 
years,  exclusive  of  two  years*  re- 
serve, this  would  give  a  total  of 
680,000  men  of  all  arms,  which 
tallies  with  the  *  should-be '  strength 
of  the  army  of  the  war  establish- 
ment, amounting  to  630,388  men, 
including  11,653  gendarmes,*  and 
leaving  a  margin  of  5,000,  or  some- 
what over  5  per  cent,  for  non- valours, 
losses,  &c.  But  we  beheve  that 
600,000  is  about  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable figure,  and  of  these  four- 
fifths^  or  480,000 — say,  in  round 
numbers,  450,000 — ^are  infantry;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that,  as  far 
as  the  living  material  is  concerned, 
this  number  could  be  brought  into 
the  barrack-yard. 

According  to  the  plan  we  have 
proposed  for  our  guidance,  we 
should  now  proceed  to  make  the 
deductions  for  home  and  foreign 
service,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  above  force  is 
really  avaHahle  for  the  field ;  but 
we  must  deviate  here,  in  the  first 
place,  into  details  of  nationality, 
&c.,  that  have  to  do  with  this 
question,  premising,  however,  thai 
416,000  men  was  the  peace  estab- 
lishment at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  year,  inclusive  of  the  corps  of 
occupation  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
and  some  60,000  to  70,000  men 
in  Italy. 

Here  is  the  Austrian  contingent 
of  conscripts   for    1862,   of  which 


*  ThiB  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  gendarmes  employed  in  France  and 

Alg»»ria, 
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mention  was  made  above,  as 
lished  in  the  official  Gazette  :— 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and  Salz- 
burg  . 
Styria     . 
Carinthia 
Carniola 

Littorale  (Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria) 
Bohemia 

Moravia  and  Silesia 
Grallicia  and  the  Bukovina 
Dalmatia 
Tyrol      . 
Lombardo-Venetia  . 


pub- 


Men. 

5,749 

2,624 

S48 

1,222 
1,226 

11,497 
6,121 

13,285 

896 

1,132 

6,417 


Total      . 

Hungary,    Transylvania,    Croatia, 

and  Slavonia       ....  33,000 

Grand  total   .        .  85,017 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
Hungarian  countries  and  Italy,  taken 
together,  furnish  upwards  of  46  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nximber  of  con- 
scripts ;  and  applying  this  fact  to 
the  question  before  us,  we  may 
make  the  following  rough  estimate. 

Any  war  in  which  the  Austrian 
empire  might  become  involved 
would  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  Italy.  This  would  neces- 
sitate immediately  the  employment 
of  an  active  army  of  at  least  100,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral and  the  line  of  the  Adige, 
and .  50,000  as  an  army  of  reserve 
somewhere  near  Trieste.  Such  is 
the  calculation  put  forward  in  the 
German  newspapers  favourable  to 
Austria,  and  it  would  evidently  re- 
duce the  450,000  at  once  to  300,000, 
for  the  above  number  are  all  infan- 
try.* Now,  we  may  fairly  estimate 
the  proportion  of  infantry  furnished 
by  Hungary  and  Italy  at  200,000,  and 
these  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  solidarity  that  has  now 
been  established  between  these  two 
countries,  be  only  available  to  a 
limited    extent    for    operations   in 


Italy,  and  would  form,  consequent- 
ly, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  remain- 
ing 300,000,  from  which  at  least 
100,000  must  be  deducted  as  gar- 
risons for  the  large  fortresses,  and 
for  service  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  If  Austria  can  bring  into 
the  field  for  a  European  war  60,000 
infantry,  in  addition  to  the  134,279 
forming  her  contingent  to  the  great 
Federal  army,  it  is  probably  the 
utmost  she  can  do ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  these  will  be,  as  in 
1859,  troops  recruited  in  Italy  and 
the  Hungarian  countries,  and  not 
in  those  belonging  to  Confederate 
Germany. 

We  must  admit  that  this  is  a 
new  and  somewhat  offensive  mode 
of  estimating  the  probable  strength 
of  an  army ;  but  we  are  not  answer- 
able  for  it,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
put  forward  since  1859,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  made  the  basis  of 
certain  political  calculations  that 
seem  hkely  to  be  realised.  In  fact, 
there  must  exist  the  consciousness 
of  some  very  great  weakness  to 
make  the  Austrian  Government 
submit  tamely  to  M.  de  Bisn^irck's 
dictation. 

The  period  of  service  is  in 
Austria  eight  years  in  the  line, 
and  two  in  the  reserve ;  but  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  peace 
footing,  400,000,  and  the  war  es- 
tablishment, upwards  of  600,000, 
shows  that  the  soldier  must  pass 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
on  furlough  ;  and  as  the  cavalry 
and  some  other  portions  of  the 
army  are  kept  permanently  on  the 
war  establishment,  it  is  with  the 
infantry  chiefly  that  the  period  of  ac- 
tual service  is  reduced  to  some  tyro  to 
three  years.  The  system  of  voluji- 
teering  and  re-engagement,  as  in 
France,  also  exists,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  acquire 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  me^x 


*  TheAUgemeine  Zeitung  of  January  i,  1861,  stated  the  strength  of  the  army  of  Italy 

head-quarters,  Verona — at  183,000  men,  with  a  first  reserve  of  35,000  at  Trieste,  Ba<l  & 
second  ditto  of  same  strength  at  Gratz ;  altogether  250,000  men. 
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who  devote  tihemBelves  ezclnsivelj 
to  the  military  profession.  Tlie  mili- 
tary budget  of  1863  puts  down 
upwards  of  a  million  of  florins  on 
account  of  volunteers  and  re-engage- 
ments. What  their  exact  number 
may  be  we  cannot  ascertain.  It  is 
probably  at  least  as  great  as  that 
stated  for  the  French  army ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  1859  some  33,000 
volunteers  oflered  their  services. 

Great  pains  are  taken  with  the 
instruction  of  the  troops,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  very  admirable  regu- 
lations that  have  been  issued  to  the 
Austrian  army  since  the  year  1859, 
it  would  appear  that  tins  is  con- 
ducted on  very  sound  principles. 
The  Austrian  army  has  not,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  (in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view)  of  possessing 
an  Algeria  or  a  Circassia  as  a  field 
of  practice  and  training.  From 
J  81 5  till  1848,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Neapolitan  business  in  i8ii, 
it  never  took  the  field.  The  civil 
^v'ar  that  then  ensued  was  anything 
hnt  a  good  school;  and  numbers 
were  so  decidedly  in  its  favour 
doling  the  campaign  against  Sar- 
dinia, that  a  feeling  of  over- 
weening confidence,  which  had 
much  to  do  -with  the  defeats  of 
i8j9,  were  nearly  the  sole  result 
«f  its  contact  with  foreign  troops. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that,  if  an 
internal  poHti^  pacification  of  the 
empire  could  be  effected,  the  army 
would  then  resume  its  place  as  one 
«f  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  financial  condition  of  Aus- 
tria is,  as  everyone  knows,  very 
QQsatis&ctory  ;  there  is  a  deficit  in 
the  general  budget,  which  is,  how- 
♦Jver,  decreasing.  The  budget  of 
the  War  Ministry  amounted  in 
1S60  to  182  millions  of  Austrian 
florins ;  it  was  reduced  for  1 864  to 
»o6|^,  and  for  1865  to  105^  mil- 
lions.   In  1864  it  amounted  to  21^ 


per  cent,  of  the  gross  budget  of  the 
empire  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
budget  of  the  Marine  (naval)  Mi- 
nistry, their  united  amount  is  some-^ 
what  over  23  per  cent,  of  the  same. 
Let  us  take  the  Austrian  fdnds  on 
the  same  7th  of  June  1859,  ^^^ 
we  selected  by  chance  for  the 
French  ones,  and  we  find  5  per 
Cent.  National  Loan  68.70,  and  5  per 
Cent.  Metalliques  62.25  ^  paper 
money  at  Vienna,  the  exchange  on 
London  being  fpr  lol.  staling 
145.60;*  at  Frankfort  the  Nationals 
were  then  only  45^  in  silver,  now 
they  are  65^.  The  supposed  real 
value  of  the  imports  was  not  quite 
27  millions  sterling,  and  of  the 
exports  under  30  millions  sterling 
in  1863. 

But  if  the  finances  are  not  in  a 
good  position  they  may  be  made 
so,  and,  fortunately  for  Austria,  its 
population,  whose  decadence  would 
not  be  so  easily  remedied,  is  in  a 
sound  state.  The  total  population 
was,  according  to  the  census  of 
^^S7^  35  ixiillions  odd,  on  an  area 
of  11,762-04  geographical  square 
miles — the  average  density  being 
therefore  2,978  per  geographical 
square  mile,  the  annual  contingent  of 
conscripts  being  under  2^permille. 

"We  now  come  to  railways  and 
other  means  of  communication. 
These  are  comparatively  very  im- 
perfect in  the  Austrian  monarchy ; 
there  exists,  in  fact,  only  one  great 
north-south  line,  beginning  at  the 
Silesian  frontier  and  ending  in 
Venetia,  and  two  great  east- west 
lines,  commencing,  the  one  in  Lower 
Hungary,  and  terminating  at  the 
frontier  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bava- 
ria; the  other  commencing  in  East- 
em  Grallicia,  and  terminatmg  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Upper  Palatinate 
and  Saxony.  There  are  several 
branch  lines  either  in  course  of 
construction  or  completed,  but  the 


•  Th«  rate  for  September  15,  1865,  was  at  Vienna— I^ational,  yt.js ;  Metalliques, 
^^•15;  exchange  on  London,  10^.,  109  xo. 
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(SOiiamercial  relations  ef  the  empire 
are*  still  in  their  infimcy,  se  to 
say ;  capital  is  very  dear,  and  the 
railroads,  with  their  rolling'  stock, 
therefore  in  a  very  incomplete  state, 
and,  moreover,  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  hands'  of  foreign  companies, 
trhich  is  a  serious  drawback  in  case 
of  a  general  war.  The  Danube, 
howiBTer,  forms  an  excellent  line  of 
communication  through  the  centre 
of  the  monarchy,  but  which  is  only 
available  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  As  compared  with  Prance, 
Austria  is  very  inferior  in  point  of 
means  of  transport  and  conmiuni- 
cation  for  warlike  purposes. 

TJie  Prussian  Army. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  of 
late  much  before  the  public,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  constitutional  strug- 
gle between  the  Government  and 
the  Chambers,  and  we  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  questions  at  issue,  in- 
asmuch as  they  involve  political  in- 
terests of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
The  old  plan  of  oi^nisation  of  the 
Prussian  army  (1814.-15)  was,  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  active  army,  properly 
speaking,  was  composed  of  two  dis- 
tmct  parts :  the  line,  with  a  war 
establishment  of  170,000  men,  and 
the  first  Ban  of  the  Landwehr,  of 
the  same  strength.  Each  was  or- 
ganised into  separate  regiments, 
with  corresponding  numbers,  the 
line  havimg  a  permanent>  orgaiiisa- 
tioK,  and  being,  in  fact,  the  school 
foar  drilling  the  whole;  the  Land- 
wehr regiments  having  only  per- 
irament  staffs,  the  whole  of  the 
rank  and  file  being  on  furlough, 
aiud  only  called  in  occasionally  for 
exeiscise.  There  was  no  annual  con- 
tingent of  conscripts,  every  able- 
bodied  Priaissian  being^^  liable  to 
serve  a  training  period  at  least, 
the  legal  term  of  service  being  in 
jkhifr  Hue  five    years  -—i^e  tmder 


artm  and  two  in  reserve — after 
which  the  soldier  -v^as  transferred 
to  the  lists  of  the  first  Land^irohr 
class  for  seven  years,  at  which 
period  he  was  supposed  to  have 
completed  his  32nd  year,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  second  class 
of  the  Landwehr — of  which  more 
anon  —  till  his  40th  year,  and 
finally  to  the  Landsturm  or  Lstbc- 
en-masse. 

The  second  class  of  the  Landwehr 
was  intended  chiefly  for  garrison 
duty  in  fortresses  and  the  interior; 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  340,000  liien  of 
the  line  and  rst  Landwehr  were 
supposed  to  be  nearly  altogether 
available  for  service  in  the  field. 

Putting  losses  and  casualties  out 
of  the  question  for  the  moment,  it  is 
evident  that  the  line  should  have 
been  airways  kept  up  to  the  war 
footing,  in  order  to  feed  the  Land- 
wehr first  class  with  the  requisite 
number  of  men;    or    its  strength 
might  be  reduced  for  economy  sake, 
and  the  period  of  training  detailed 
in  such  a  proportion  that  the  requi- 
site number  of  men  might  betramed 
with  a  small  peace  establashment. 
This  waS)  in  fact,  what  was  adopted; 
the  peace  estabHshment  of  the  hue 
was  made  about  four-sevenths  of 
the  war  ditto,  and  the  infwitry  sol- 
diers were  only  kept  one  and  a  half 
to  two  years  under  arms,  and  a  com- 
pensation was  thus  obtained  which 
covered  losses  and  casualties.   This 
is  a  general  but  correct  outline  of 
the    Prussian    system,    which  has 
been  so  much  admired,  and  so  often 
held  out  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  very  inge- 
nious, and  answered  perfectly  Hi^  i^ 
came  to   he   tried,   w^hen  it   broke 
down  miserably  on  three  occasions— 
namely,- in  1848-49,  when  the  great 
revolutionary  movement  took  place 
throughout    Germany ;     in    1851, 
when  Prussia,  net  being  able  to 
get  an  army  together,   was  com- 
pelled to  cave  in  and  sign  the  01- 
miitz   CDnyentio&  t  ^^    ^   ^^59> 
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wheniibe  great  armament  againsi 
France  w^a  attempted. 

When  the  present  King  ascended 
the  throne,  he  altered  the  whole 
GrgaxuBation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
le^l  three  years  under  arms  were 
insisted  on  for  all  soldiers  without 
exception;  and  secondly,  the  first 
class  of  the  Landwehr*  was  to  a 
great  extent  incorporated  with  the 
line,  which  led  to  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  regiments 
and  battalions — 254  of  the  latter 
insteadof  145 — ^therestillremaining, 
however,  'en  cadre,'  117  battalions 
of  Landwehr,  which  included  men 
of  both  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Now,  the  struggle  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Chambers  comes  in 
&ct  to  this :  the  former  wants  to 
have  an  army  that  can  be  relied  on^ 
at  least  so  &r  as  to  appear  when 
called  out,  its  ultimate  object  being 
the  hegemony  of  Prussia  in  Ger- 
many, when  some  portion  of  the 
military,  budget  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  States ;  the  libe- 
ral party  in  the  Chambers  wants  to 
have  Prussia  swallowed  up  in  some 
ideal  organisation  of  Germany  that 
is  not  yet  fixed  upon,  and  in  fiurther- 
ance  of  this  object  they  want  to 
have  hack  the  old  Landwehr,  which 
wovldnH  tv/ni  out  when  called  on, 
and  the  line,  composed  of  two  years' 
service  men,  who  would  not  be 
likely  to  interfere  too  much  with 
these  wise  plans.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  rights  and  virrongs  of  the  politi- 
cal question;  but  we  may  aa  well 
express  our  conviction  that,,  in  a 
miHtary  point  of  view,  the  Gorem- 
ment  is  undoubtedly  right,  the 
Pmssian  organisation,  as  it  hith^o 


existed,  being  simply  a  waste  dl 
time  and  money;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chambers .  would 
probably  have  done  better  to  insist 
on  some  such  control  as  our  Mutiny 
Act  confers,  if  they  could  manage  to 
carry  it,  instead  of  meddling  with 
details  of  organisation  that  are  ob- 
viously out  of  the  province  of  par- 
liamentary bodies. 

If  the  reader  now  demands  what 
the  present  organisation  and  strength: 
of  the  Prussian  army  is,  we  can  only 
tell  him  what  the  Government  wanta 
to  have  ;  and  we  have  an  idea  that 
U  will  h(we  it  in  the  end^  notwith- 
standing all  the  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors. The  last  proposition  made 
by  the  Minister  of  War  was  on  the 
8th  February  last,  fixing  the  timo 
of  service  in  the  line  at  seven  years 
(instead  of  five),  three  to  be  under 
arms  and  four  in  reserve  for  com- 
pleting  to  the  war  footing  ;t  then 
follow  four  years  in  the  first,  and 
five  in  the  second  class  of  the 
Landwehr — ^in  all  sixteen  years,  in- 
stead of  twenty,  as  fbrmeriy ;  more- 
over, only  eleven  years  in  the  line 
and  ist  Landwehr,  the  classes  most 
Hkdy  to  be  called  on,  instead  of 
twelve,  as  heretofore.  This  propo- 
sition was  declined,  and  can  scarcely 
be  carried  into  effect  without  pass-, 
ing'the  Chambers ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment probably  has  sufficient  power 
to  adhere  to  its  own  organisation  of 
regiments,  battalions,  &c.,  whether 
the  Chambers  assent  or  not  Ac- 
cording to  this  latter,  there  would 
be  in  round  numbers  250,000  infan^ 
try  available  for  active  service,,  in 
addition  to  120,000  ditto  of  ist 
Landwehr.  Now,  supposing  these 
latter  to  be  applicable  for  garrison 


*  It  was  preciwiy  this  portion  of  the  fbrce  that  cotild  not  be  counted  on  for  senior 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  especially  the  former.  Very  naturally,  men  who  had  served 
their  time,  as  they  thought,  married  and  settled  down,  were  unwilling  to  take  a  musket 
agiin,  aaid  politioil  motives  were  made  a  pi^etext  foi*  purely  personal  ones.- 

t  This  i^thereveneof  the  newFrancn  sjistemv  whieh  makes  the  reserve  eonsist  of 
pntiaUg^tnined  recruits;  here,  ib  eonsiBtft  ef  fiurloughed  soldiers.  We  have  already 
pomted  out  the  why  of  the  French  system. 
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duty  in  tlie  fortresses,  &c,,  in  addi- 
tion to  50,000  infantry  of  tlie  line, 
Prussia  would  be  able  to  turn  out 
about  200,000  infontry,  with  the 
necessary  proportions  of  cavalry 
and  artillery ;  that  is  quite  as  much 
as  we  have  estimated  for  Austria, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  France  can 
bring  into  the  field  on  one  frontier, 

Wliat  has  been  already  said  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  Prussian 
army  will  always  consist  of  an  ad- 
mixture of  three  parts  young  sol- 
diers, with  four  parts  men  recalled 
from  ftirlough.  If  the  Government 
knows  six  months  beforehand  that 
it  is  going  to  war,  and  if  the  casus 
belli  be  not  too  unpopular,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  doing  well ;  but  a 
sudden  surprise  of  any  kind  might 
prove  &tal.  The  Germans,  and 
especially  the  Prussians,  are  deep 
and  correct,  although  by  no  means 
rapid  thinkers ;  but  in  warlike 
matters,  rapidity  of  conception  and 
execution  are  of  more  importance 
than  absolute  correctness.  Indica- 
tions of  this  tendency  to  formal 
proprieiy  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prussians  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  campaign;  and  this 
will  probably  always  be  the  stum- 
bHng-block,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  steady  bravery  and 
other  admirable  military  qualities 
of  this  people.  The  officers  are  un- 
commonly well  instructed,  but  have 
hitherto  had  little  practice  or  expe- 
rience; and  we  must  confess  that 
the  whole  Prussian  system  of  or- 
ganisation and  instruction  is  too 
artificial  to  please  us  exactly. 

Although  there  exists,  as  in  Aus- 
tria, a  deficit  in  the  general  budget, 
the  Prussian  finances  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  a  bad  state  ;  the  funds 
show  this.  There  has  always  been 
a  certain  amount  of  treasure  kept 


in  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing a  warlike  emergency ;  and  the 
Crown  has  very  extensive  domains, 
in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of 
property  belonging  to  the  royal 
family,  which  is,  by  the  way,  the 
proper  way  of  accounting  for  M.  de 
Bismarck's  totaUWoiiciaTice  as  to  the 
budget  being  voted  or  not ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  taxes,  once  voted, 
may  be  legally  levied,  ad  wfinitum, 
wii^out  any  ftirther  authorisation.* 
But  this  stete  of  things  cannot  go 
on  for  ever ;  and  with  a  deficit  in 
the  general  budget,  the  army  being 
on  the  peace  establishment  what 
would  be  the  case  if  it  came  to  a 
war  ?  The  present  peace  establish- 
ment is  about  190,000  men  of  all 
arms;  the  budget  for  its  mainte- 
nance, ordinary  and  extraordinary 
taken  together,  amounts  to  39^ 
millions  of  thalers  (nob  quite  six 
millions  sterling),  or  near  29  per 
cent,  of  the  general  budget.  Let 
us  suppose  the  army  on  the  war 
footing  of  350,000  of  all  arms;  the 
expense  would  amount  to  near  70 
per  cent,  of  the  present  resources 
of  the  country.  If  Prussia  can 
manage  to  annex  aU  or  the  greater 
part  of  Gormany,  the  specolation 
may  answer;  otherwise,  somebody 
is  sure  to  come  to  grief. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  Prussian  im- 
ports and  exports,  but  it  must  be 
very  considerable,  and  will  become 
still  more  so. 

The  total  population  amounted  in 
1 86 1  to  iS-^  milhons  of  souls,  on 
an  area  of  510,397  geographical 
square  miles ;  the  relative  average 
density  is  therefore  3,623  per  geo- 
graphical square  mile.  Amongst 
file  above  are  to  be  found  2^  mil- 
lions speaking  various  Sclavonic  dia- 
lects, some  Lettonians  in  the  east- 


*  Both  in  Austria  and  Prussia — ^indeed,  in  most  other  German  States — ^this  systeip 
exists ;  but  it  is  evidently  very  dangerous  for  a  Gk)yemment  to  go  on  long,  as,  in  fact,  it 
can  neyer  venture  on  the  slightest  alteration  of  its  commercial  and  fioancial  systems  wliil(> 
resting  on  this  basis. 
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em  and  Walloons  in  the  western 
proyinces  —  altogether  2^  millions 
not  Germans,  but  more  or  less  Ger- 
manised. The  annual-  levy  is  about 
63,000  conscripts,  or  under  3^  per 
nulle.  Its  physical  condition  may 
be  considered  very  satisfactory  in 
the  eastern  provinces ;  not  so  in 
tke  greafc  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  west,  where  there  exists  a 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
proportion  of  conscripts  required 
to  fill  up  the  regiments ;  in  fact, 
this  cannot  be  effected  without  aid 
from  the  old  provinces. 

The  Prussian  railway  system,  in 
which  must  be  included,  for  military 
purposes,  those  of  the  other  North- 
em  German  States,  is  much  better 
developed  than  that  of  Austria,  but 
still  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
great  French  strategical  net.  The 
Bhine  will  always  form  the  line  of 
collision  in  the  first  iostance,  and 
we  beheve  the  French  (as  things 
WW  stand)  can  always  reach  this 
quicker,  and  in  a  more  favour- 
able manner,  than  the  Germans 
(Prussia  included).  New  lines, 
however,  are  being  constructed, 
which  will  improve  the  facilities 
of  communication  on  the  right 
bank. 

Tke  Russian  Anny, 

As  we  progress  towards  the  east 
and  north,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing men  and  horses  diminishes 
nearly  to  zero ;  that  of  procuring 
the  *  means  of  carrying  on  the  war ' 
augments  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion; and  in  Bussia  another 
element,  that  of  vastness  of  space, 
is  introduced  into  the  calculation. 
This  very  vastness  is  a  two-edged 
weapon;  it  saved  Eussia  in  181 2, 
but  it  effectually  prevented  her 
from  making  use  of  all  her  great 
resources  in  1854-56,  and  it  will 
always,  or  at  least  for  a  lohg  time, 
prevent  her  pressing  so  heavily  on 
the  west  of  Europe  as  has  been 
hitherto  feared.    We  may  therefore 


dismiss  the  question  of  men  and 
horses  in  a  few  words,  stating  that 
Eussia  can  bring  out  on  the  parade 
ground,  on  the  complete  war  estab- 
lishment, about  600,000  infantry, 
including  chasseurs,  and  that  the 
term  of  service  is  nominaUy  fifteen 
years.  One  great  difference  be- 
tween the  new  Bussian  organisa- 
tion and  those  we  meet  with 
elsewhere,  is  that  there  are  three 
graduations  of  peace  establish- 
ment :  a.  The  Cadre  Establishment, 
320  men  per  battalion ;  5.  The 
ordinary  peace  ditto,  500  men;  c. 
The  reinforced  peace  establish- 
ment, 680  men;  the  war  estab- 
lishment being  900  men  for  the 
battalions  of  the  line,  and  720  for 
those  of  the  chasseurs.  These  are 
much  handier  bodies  than  those  of 
the  former  organisation,  and  the 
transition  from  peace  to  war  is 
graduated,  which,  however,  pre- 
supposes a  system  of  j^loughs  and 
reserves,  with  the  details  of  which 
what  are  called  the  sedentary 
troops  are  entrusted. 

There  are  two  points  at  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  regular 
army  are  permanently  fixed,  Poland 
and  Caucasia.  These  must  always 
be  held  strongly  occupied ;  they 
form  the  extremities  of  the  long 
line  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia,  and,  distant  as  they  are, 
a  certain  amount  of  reciprocity  of 
strategical  action  exists  between 
them.  Bussia  has  been  attacked  at 
both  extremities  of  this  line — in 
1 81 2  through  Poland,  in  1854-55 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  simul- 
taneously on  the  Baltic.  She  is  open 
to  attack  again  in  the  same  way, 
whenever  she  provokes  it;  and 
hence  arises  the  necessity  for  such 
a  distribution  of  her  entire  force  as 
will  enable  her  to  defend  whichever 
of  the  two  theatres  of  war,  the 
northern  or  the  southern  one,  may 
be  attacked,  without  weakening  too 
much  the  long  central  line  that  lies 
between.     This  is  the  reason  why 
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we  nsed  the  expression  '  vastness  of 
space  entering  into  the  calcTilation 
of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  army 
as  a  new  element.' 

The  lamentable  Polish  insnrrec- 
tion  led,  towards  the  end  of  1863, 
to  diplomatic  pourparlers  whic^  at 
one  time  €kssumed  a  complexion 
that  rendered  it  advisable  to  sketch 
out  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Russian  anny,  to  enable  it  to 
meet  eventualities,  as  our  neigh- 
bours say,  and  so  much  of  this  tran- 
spired as  suffices  to  give  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
space  absorbs  even  the  most  nume- 
rous armies.  Here  it  is  ;  but  the 
reader  will  imimediately  perceive 
that  ibe  numbers  given  include  all 
three  arms,  and  are  not  confined  to 
in&ntry  alone :  — 

For  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, 250,000  (of  these,  100,000 
guards  and  grenadiers  would  form 
a  reserve  at  St.  Petersburg) ;  in 
Poland  and  Lii^uania  (permanent), 
1 50,000 ;  in  the  South-West  and  Bes- 
sarabia (General  Laders),  190,000; 
Odessa,  Nicolajew,  and  the  Orimea, 
70,000  ;  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Asoph 
and  Oaucasia,  1 10,000 :  total, 
770,000.  To  whi(^  must  be  added 
a  reserve  of  100,000  men  for  the 
south-western  army,  under  Liiders, 
which  was  to  be  assembled  at 
Moscow. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  9up- 
posed  to  be  as  follows ;  and  although 
only  a  supposition,  it  is  very  like  a 
probability : — 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  an  army 
of  operation  of  100,000  advances 
from  Oaucasia,  by  Ghunri,  on  to  i^ 
plateau  of  Turkish  Armenia ;  this 
to  serve  as  a  contre  cottp  to  an 
attack  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  Finland. 

A  second  army  of  operation  of 
i50/x>o  men  (Luders)  advances 
ficaoa.  BessaEabia,  occupies  Moldavia 
4nd  Walkchia,  and  supports  the 
ServianB,ihus  ractending  tiie  strate- 
gical action  nearly  to  the  coasts  of 


liie  Adriatic,  and  isolating  Turkey 
in  Europe  completely.  The  commu- 
nication between  tliese  two  amues 
would  be  secured  by  the  70,000  men 
between  Odessa  and  i^e  Onmeis 
bringing  altogether  upwards  d 
300,000  men  to  bear  on  the  baan 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  leaving 
nearly  400,000,  in  two  armies  of 
150,000  each,  with  a  reserve  for 
the  northern  theatre  of  war,  in- 
cluding Poland. 

The  communication  between  the 
Cauca»an    and    the    BessaiabiaD 
armies  would  be,  as  we  see,  througli 
the  Crimea ;  an  important  link  in 
the   chain  would  he  the  fortified 
encampment  at  Kertsch.    Here  and 
at  Jenikaleh,  some   15  millions  of 
roubles  have  been  expended  on  for- 
tifications, and  400  rifled  guns  of  the 
largest  calibre  already  mounted ;  ad 
least  three  times  that  number  are 
to  be  distributed  between  the  forti- 
fications  at    the  entrance  to  the 
strait  of  Kertsch.     Six  millionB  of 
roubles  have  been  expended  on  tiie 
fortifications    of  Nicolajeff,  where 
one   dock  for  ironclad  fiigates  is 
already    completed    and    another 
commenced,  and  a  strong  fieet  of 
ironclad  gunboats  prepared,  either 
to  defend  the  passage  into  the  Sea 
of  Azow,   or  act  offensively  with 
the  Bessarabian  army  on  the  Lower 
Danube. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
anything  as  to  ilie  physique  of  the 
Russian  population  or  their  density, 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
their  fighting  well.  There  exists, 
however,  still  an  immense  amoont 
of  friction  in  the  Russian  army? 
proceeding,  to  a  great  ext^it,  fixmi 
the  unxLSual  tendency  to  corrupt 
practices,  which  it  seems  almokt 
impossible  to  eradicate,  or  even 
kee|>  wilMu  tolerable  limits.  Weve 
it  not  for  this,  the  above  figures 
would  have  an  iinportance  difienlt 
to  estimate. 

Russia  can,  no  doubt,  manage  to 
feed  her  armies  wii&ont  money  cno 
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her  own  territories^  and  even  out- 
side of  them,  as  the  Hnngarians 
and  WaUachians  can  testify;  but, 
neyertheless,  the  state  of  lier  trade 
and  finances  cannot  be  altogether 
overlooked.  Tbe  budget  of  1864 
was  balanced  by  1 8  millions  roubles 
Exchequer  bills  and  a  28^  million 
loan ;  there  must,  then,  be  a  d^cit 
of  nearly  50  ndllions,  which  .  is 
being  expended  at  Kertsch  and 
elsewhere,  as  we  find  upwards  of 
37  millions  for  extra  military  ex- 
penses in  the  budget.  The  budget 
of  the  War  Ministry  (ordinary  and 
extraordinary)  amounts,  without 
the  navy,  to  fully  36  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  budget ;  with  the  navy, 
to  npwards  of  44  per  cent,  of  the 
same.  Now,  of  the  forty-seven  divi- 
sions of  infaatry,  laventy-eight  ha^e 
been  placed  since  August  1864  on 
the  reinforced  peace  establishment, 
and  twelve  on  the  ordinary  peace 
estaUishment,  six  in  the  Caucasus, 
being  probably  on  the  war  footing, 
and  one  unaccounted  for.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that,  to  put  the 
whole  army  on  the  war  footing 
and  keep  it  in  the  field,  .would 
devour  7$  ix>  80  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  revenue.  The  28^  mH- 
Hon  roubles  loan  of  1 864  is  quoted 
now  in  London  -at  95^;  how 
wonld  it  look  in  case  of  such  a^ 
eventuality  ? 

But  the  oonunerce  of  Bussia  is 
very  considerable :  the  exports  were 
valued  in  186 1  at  26|  millions  ster- 
ling, and  the  importe  at  25^  millions 
sterling ;  the  latter  had  shghtly  in- 
creased, and  the  former  diminished, 
as  compared  with  1 860.  What  can 
we  say  about  Russian  railroads, 
except  that  there  are  a  few  inches 
eonstFacted  of  the  thouBands  of  miles 
wanted  some  day. 

The  EngUah  Arm/if. 

This  is  a  subject  to  puzzle  a 
statisiKnan.  fresh  from  the  task  «»f 
compntmg^  fdlreigh  asmies,  terms  of 


service,  and  conscription.  Sereali 
are  volunteers ;  and  it  may  be  safeSj 
asserted  that  no  other  country  in 
Europe  could  obtain  anything  like 
the  same  number  of  volunteer  re- 
cruits that  the  population  of  the 
United  Ejngdom  supplies  without  an 
apparent  effort ;  and  when  we  take 
further  into  account  the  mxmbers 
that  Ireland  has  furnished  to  Ame- 
rica of  late  years,  the  sum  totiialis 
perfectly  astounding,  puttiai^g  the 
navy,  the  poHce,  iand  the  Irish 
constabulary  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

Having  exposed  the  weak  points 
of  the  continental  armies,  it  would 
be  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  attempt 
to  conceal  those  of  our  own ;  in 
fact,  we  should  be  suggesting  a 
false  element  of  calculation  if  we 
did.  The  value  of  the  British  sol- 
dier is  perfectly  well  understood, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  over  the 
whole  globe;  it  is  a  very  positivse 
quantity.  But  the  relative  vakiefof 
the  British  army  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  one  most  dijQOlcult  to 
estimate.  One  thing  is  certain,  iha4} 
our  military  system  would  be  lan 
utter  impossibihty  in  any  qHust 
country.  The  North  Americans  i3:T©d 
an  imitation  of  it,  which  turned  out 
a  miserable  failure.  And  there  are 
good  reasons  why  this  should  bp 
so.  There  is  always  a  certain  re- 
lation between  the  poHtickl  and 
social  condition  of  a  country  and 
its  armed  force ;  the  peculiarities  of 
the  former  vnll  always  be  found 
reflected,  as  it  were,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  latter ;  and  the  Britirii 
army  is  full,  not  only  of  the  Hvia^g 
convictions  of  the  present,  but  of 
the*  traditions  of  past  and  no  laofpar 
really  existing  social  and  political 
institutions;  nay,  strange  to  sa^, 
much  of  its  value,  and  perha^  BOaae 
of  its  faults  too,  may  be  traced  to 
the  latter. 

If  tibe  nun^ber  of  our  volunteer 
Boldiens  &r  exceeds  that  whidi  any 
other  tsountry  in  Europe  could  ©tN6r 
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hope  to  obtain,*  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  our  deserters 
has  in  some  years  exceeded  by  far 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  desertions 
from  all  the  European  armies  taken 
together ;  and  of  late  years  a  new 
jcrime,  that  of  shooting  down  supe- 
riors, has  begun  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. These  have  been  at  all 
times  the  prominent  crimes  of 
armies  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
listment; the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  require  the  en- 
forcement of  an  iron  discipline, 
which  presses  heavily  on  the  young 
soldier,  and  tends  to  destroy  that 
bond  of  mutual  sympathy  which 
should  exist  between  the  officer  and 
soldier.  The  amount  of  personal 
liberty  enjoyed  by,  and  personal  re- 
sponsibiHty  thrown  on,  the  British 
soldier  is  at  a  minimum ;  he  is 
more  a  mere  machine  than  any 
soldier  in  Europe,  perhaps  the  Rus- 
sian excepted.  No  doubt,  a  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  both  one  and 
the  other  will  repeat  charge  after 
charge,  and  stand  to  be  shot  down 
in  a  way  that  no  other  soldier  will ; 
but  these  advantages  may  be  too 
dearly  bought,  and  admirable  as 
he  often  is  in  the  field,  the  regular 
professional  soldier  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  difficult  to  manage  in 
garrison.  There  exist,  possibly, 
means  of  mitigating  the  evils  we 
here  aAvert  to,  but  we  must  reserve 
their  consideration  for  another  op- 
portunity. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  our 
estimate.  Our  infantry  consists 
of— Foot  Guards,  6,303 ;  infantry  of 
the  line,  135,530  all  told;  about 
1 20,000  effective  rank  and  file.  Of 
the  141  battalions  of  the  line  there 
are  40  at  home,  46  in  the  colonies, 
and  55  in  India.  The  total  infantry 
at  home  is  35,700  men  in  battalions. 


and  10,220.  in  colonial  and  Indian 
dep6ts — altogether  45, 9 20  men;  but 
the  dep6t  men  are,  of  course,  not 
available  for  active  service.  We  can 
scarcely  bring  an  independent  army 
into  the  field  in  Europe  under  these 
circumstances,  and  the  people  that 
talked  so  big  about  Holstein  last 
year  should  have  known  this ;  next 
year  we  are  to  have  47  battalions 
at  home,  unless  something  should 
happen  in  Canada  or  elsewhere.  It 
seems,  too,  that  we  are  going  to 
reduce  two  companies  of  each  batta- 
lion, in  imitation  of  our  neighbours. 

The  British  army  is  scattered 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  in 
the  performance  of  its  most  ardu- 
ous duties,  which  is  very  unfavour- 
able to  its  instruction  in  field  duties, 
and  it  was  high  time  for  the  forma- 
tion of  camps  of  instruction.  Great 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  to 
prevent  these  degenerating  into  com- 
mon garrisons  and  drill  institutions, 
to  which  there  is  always  a  tendency. 

The  total  amount  chargeable  to 
the  imperial  budget  for  tiie  army, 
miHtia,  &c.,  is  upwards  of  22  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  budget,  besides 
a  large  sum  chargeable  to  the 
Indian  budget  for  the  portion  of 
the  force  there.  Army  and  navy 
taken  together  amount  to  nearly 
40  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  India. 

Let  us  take  the  total  strength  of 
the  entire  army  at  220,000  in  round 
numbers  ;  about  one- tenth  of  that 
number,  or  22,000,  will  be  the 
average  annual  contingent  of  re- 
cruits, which  would  be  about  one 
and  one- third  per  mille  on  the  po- 
pulation of  the  United  Kingdom, 
29  millions  odd,  which  gives,  on  an 
area  of  5,696*8  geographical  square 
miles,  a  relative  density  of  about 
5,103  per  geographical  squaw 
mile.t     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


*  Strange  to  say,  the  only  other  recruited  armies  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifl^  yews 
haye  been  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Papal. 

t  With  the  conscription,  the  Jibove  population  should  gire  easily  45,000  to  50,000 
recruits  annually,  or  an  army  of  450,000  to  500,000  men  if  the  finanaes  would  bear  it 
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saj  anything    about    either    com- 
merce or  raikoads. 

The  Italian  Army, 

We  must  not  only  wind  up  with 
this,  but  treat  it  very  briefly.  Strange 
to  say,  this  ancient  seat  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  resembles  in  some 
respects  more  nearly  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  States  than  its 
next  neighbour  and  near  relation. 
Prance.      There    is    a  superabun- 
dance of  fine  population,  as  far  as 
physique  goes,  but  the  finances  are 
not  in  proportion.     These  may,  and 
no  doubt  will,  improve  with  time ; 
but  will  the  Italians  ever  become  a 
warlike  people  like  the  French,  or 
ever   reach   the  standard    of   the 
Spaniards  ?     The  Piedmontese,  the 
Lombards,  the  Bomagnoles,  and  the 
Sicilians,   are  good    soldiers   even 
now,  and  there  is  no  want  of  that 
kind  of  military  talent  that  pro- 
duces good  Generals ;  in  fact,  Italy 
has  produced  a  great  number  during 
the  present  century,  not  to  mention 
the  great   captain,  Napoleon ;   but 
the  Italian  population  is  generally 
not  hard  and  reckless  enough  of 
life  to  make  good  soldiers,  although 
individually  brave.      Under  these 
circumstances,  much  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  leader,  and  the  issue 
of  the  first  great  engagement.   Yic- 
tor  Enmianuers  personal  bravery, 
which   contributed    much   to    the 
success  of  Palestro,  screwed  up  his 
soldiers  to  the  great  effort  at  San 
Martino.        With    50,000    French 
alongside   of  them,   and  the   self- 
confidence  they  have  now  regained 
to  a  great  extent,  the  Italians  will 
probably  do  well  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

The  total  of  the  Italian  infantry, 
including  grenadiers  and  sharp- 
shooters, is  267,000— say  250,000 
men.  Of  these,  100,000  at  least  wiU 
herequired  for  the  fortresses  and  the 
interior ;  1 50,000  would  therefore 
be  about  the  maximum  available  for 


an  army  of  operation.  It  will  re- 
quire a  French  auxiliary  force  of 
the  strength  named  above  to  enable 
them  to  attem/pt  the  conquest  of 
Venetia.  No  doubt  there  exists  a 
reserve  of  70,000  men  on  paper,  but 
this  will  be  required  to  feed  the 
war  and  meet  imforeseen  contin- 
gencies. 

The  Italian  army  consists  of  three 
classes  of  soldiers:  ist,  What  are 
called  ordinance  soldiers ;  in  fact, 
voluntary  enlistment  men.  These 
are  not  numerous.  Term  of  service, 
eight  years.  2nd,  The  first  cate- 
gory of  the  annual  conscription, 
fbrming  the  great  bulk  of  the  army. 
Term  of  service,  eleven  years  in 
peace  time,  five  of  which  present 
with  their  regiments,  and  six  on 
fiirlough.  3rd,  The  second  cate- 
gory of  the  annual  conscription, 
instructed  during  forty  days  for  the 
infantry,  and  then  sent  to  their 
homes,  where  they  remain  available 
for  five  years  as  a  reserve. 

These  two  categories  of  the 
annual  contingent  amount,  taken 
together,  to  44,000  men,  which 
would  be  two  per  mUle  on  the 
entire  popxdation  of  all  Italy,  in- 
cluding Bome  and  Naples,  which 
meanwhile  are  in  other  hands. 

The  general  budget  shows  a  con- 
siderable deficit ;  no  doubt,  part  of 
this  is  for  public  works.  In  1864 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  war 
budgets  amounted  to  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  budget;  and  add- 
ing the  navy  budget,  the  propor- 
tion would  be  32  per  cent,  nearly. 
A  war  would  drive  this  up  very  high. 
The  total  imports  were  in  1862  up- 
wards of  thu^jy-two  millions  ster- 
hng ;  the  exports  about  nineteen 
millions  sterling. 

The  Italian  system  of  railways  is 
very  well  devised  for  strategical 
purposes,  both  in  the  basin  of  the 
Po  and  outside  of  this.  The  mih- 
tary  key  of  Italy  lies  in  this  basin, 
especially  in  the  point  of  view 
of  a  struggle  between  Austria  and 
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France  for  the  dommation  of. the 
Peninsula  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
a  very  wise  measure  the  remo¥ing 
of  the  capital  fixnn  Turin — ^which 
was  always  the  object  of  operation 
to  both  Ausiaians  and  French — 
to  Florence,  which  lies  in  the  flank 
of  their  respective  hues  of  operar 
tion,  and  also  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance of  Bologna,  which  wiU  be 
eventually  the  basis  of  operations 
against  Venice  and  the  Adriatic,  by 
way  of  Ancona. 

This  paper  has  run  to  such  a 
length  that  we  cannot  group  the 
elements  here  described,  or  attempt 
to  draw  a  balance  as  we  *  should 
have  desired  to  da  It  would  also 
be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  go  into 


the  question  of  field  artillery,  bpt 
this,  properly  speaking,  should 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  ar- 
ticle; and  we  can  only  say  here, 
that  all  the  foreign  armies,  without 
exception,  ore  now  fcu*nisl^ed  with 
rifled  artillery,  some  to  a  greater, 
some  to  a  less  extent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  moot  question  whether 
it  be  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the 
smooth  bores  altc^e&er  or  not.  The 
general  impression  is  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  we  should  say  that  if  any 
systi^  of  rifled  gun  eflects  the  total 
abandonment  of  smooth-bores,  it 
will  be  probably  that  very  inge- 
nious one  invented  by  Mr.  Mackay, 
or  aoBEne  modification  of  it. 
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THE  DAWK  BUNGALOW; 

on,      *I5      HIS     APPOIUTMBKT      PUCKA?'* 

By  G.  O.  Tbevelxin. 

Acted  at  (he  Residence  of  the  lAeutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal,  Dec,  21,  1863. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mr.  JnDKiNS,  Gonmiissioner  of  Budgemahal. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Cholmondeley,  M.P.,  a  Gentleman  travelling  in 

searcli  of  facts, 
lient.  Maesden,  of  tlie  B.N.L,  Acting- Assistant-Sub-Deputj-Inspector 

of  Bridges  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Abdool,  a  Madras  Boy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 
The  Khansaumaun  or  Steward  of  the  Dawk  Bungalow  at  Miickapore 

Bikra. 
Mrs.  Smart,  Wife  of  the  Judge  of  Budgemahal. 
Miss  Fanny  Smart,  her  Daughter. 
Susan  Thackbr,  her  European  Lady's-maid. 

ACT  L 

The  Centre  Room  in  the  Dawk  B-dngalow  at  Mt3X3kapore  Bikba.. 

A  Bedstead  and  Tahle  on  oppoaiie  sides  of  the  A^rtnient, 

[Enter  Cholmondeley  and  Abdool.] 

C. — Hi,  there  1  Landlord !  Landlord !  Abdool,  tell  me  the  Hindoestaisee 
for*  devil.' 

A. — *  Shaitan,'  Sahib.  Devil  turkey, — ^turkey  shaitan.  Plenty  widked 
word  that. 

C. — ^Ho  !  where  the  shaitan  is  the  landlord  hi  ?     Landlord,  I  say  ? 

A. — ^Ho  !  Khansaumaun !  [Enter  Khansaumaun. 

K. — Salaam,  sahib. 

C. — Why  the  shaitan  didn't  you  come  before,  you  la^  old  budzart  ?  f 
Abdool,  tell  him  to  bring  some  soda-water. 

A. — ^Ho,  Khansaumaun — ^Belattee  pawnee,  J  brandy  shrub ! 

C. — ^Abdool,  let  the  landlord  knorw  that  he  had  better  make  me  com- 
ortable.  Tell  him  that  1  am  an  English  gentleman  of  good  family. 
Tell  him,  too,  that  1  am  related  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

A. — Ho,  Khansaumaun !  Sahib  Burra  Mahngee  ke  Shai  hi.§  Sahib 
Belattee  koolin  brahmin  hi. 

K.— Bah  Wah ! 

G. — ^Tell  him,  too,  that  I  am  a  connection  of  the  Postmaster-G^eneral. 


*  A  Inge  pffopoETtion  of  public  servuits  in  India  oeeu^  Tiearious  or  *  noting'  ap- 
pointments.   If  they  succeed  in  being  *  confirmed'  in  their  position,  ihoy  become,  ip 
Anglo-Indian  padance,  'Pucka' — a  term  of  general  application,  implying  *  perfect^'  or 
'omnplete.' 
t  Base-bom  fellow.  t  I<ite»lly> '  ^glisk  water.' 

J  *  Ho,  Ehansaudmrn*!  HktMabm^mhssi&ia  of  thrgpnat  liargfe.    The  Sahib  is  an 
'  EogiUflh  hig^-caste  Bnilmiai.'  ^ 
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A.— Sahib  Burra  Dak  Wallah  Sahib  ke  betd  hi  * 

K.— Bah  Wah ! 

C. — ^Now  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  impressed  him  sufficiently. 
Abdool,  ask  him  whether  there  are  any  letters  for  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 

A. — Chnlmnngnlar  Sahib  ke  wasti  chittee  hi  ?t  [Khaksaumaun  ^kes 
letter.'] 

C. — ^Here  is  a  hand  I  onght  to  know.  Why,  it's  from  my  old  school- 
fellow Tom  Blake,  the  Junior  Secretary  in  the  Home  Department. 
Let  me  see  what  he  says.  [Beads.']  '  Dear  Chum,' — (Hum !  femiliar 
is   Tom)  - —  '  Very  glad  you  enjoy  your    tour.      Sorry  I  can't  join 

*  you.      My    chief    keeps    me    tight    to    work.       Takes  no   hoHdays 

*  himself.  Gives  me  fewer  still.'  Tom's  style  is  curt.  I  may  say 
succinct.  He  is  said  to  get  through  more  work  in  a  given  time 
than  any  man  in  the  secretariat ;  and,  gad,  I  begin  to  understand 
how  he  earns  his  reputation.  [Beads] — '  I  enclose  a  letter  of  introdnc- 
'  tion  to  old  Judkins,  the  Commissioner  of  Budgemahal.  Tell  you  more 
'  about  Waste  Lands  than  any  man  in  Lidia.   Wrote  a  report  so  long  that 

*  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  not  read  it,  and  gave  him  BudgenuSial  to 
'  get  him  out  of  ihe  way.     Telegraphed  to  yon  on  Friday  week  to  say  I 

*  would  not  come.'     Hullo,  Abdool,  has  a  telegraph  come  for  me  ? 

A. — No,  master.  Master  not  understand  Lidian  system  of  telegrumps. 
Suppose  Blake  Sahib  want  send  telegmmp  to  master,  he  send  tele- 
grump  Friday.  Next  Monday  he  write  letter.  Master  get  letter  first : 
tell  him  contents  of  telegmmp.  Two,  three  day  after  telegrump  done 
coming.     Master  then  know  what  to  expect.     That  way  no  mistake  made. 

C. — O  !  that  is  the  case,  is  it  ?  I'll  make  a  note  of  that  in  my  common- 
place book.     [Writes] — 'Telegraph  in  India  employed  as  auxiliary  to 

*  epistolary  communication.'  Gad !  I've  neglected  my  commonplace-book 
lately.  I  must  make  up  for  lost  time.  But,  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me 
^settle  my  accounts.  Abdool,  what  have  you  paid  for  me  since  yesterday 
morning? 

A. — ^Master  drive  three  dawks  yesterday.  Give  syce  three  rupee, 
grass-cut  two  rupee.  Three  syce  three  grass-cut  fifteen  rupee.  That 
make  one  gold  mohur. 

C. — That  seems  rather  a  high  rate  of  tips,  considering  that  the  longest 
stage  was  under  six  miles. 

A. — 0,  master  plenty  Burra  Lord  Sahib.  Chota  J  Sahib  one  rupee 
give.     Burra  Sahib  two  rupee.     Burra  Lord  Sahib   three  rupee. 

C. — ^Well,  the  man's  right.  Gad,  the  man's  right.  But  what  did  you 
pay  at  the  bungalow  where  we  stopped  last  night  ? 

A. — ^Bungalow  servants,  three  rupee  yeight  anna.  Beer  shrub,  two 
rupee  yeight  anna.     Master's  bed,  five  rupee. 

C— Five  rupees  for  the  privilege  of  laying  my  nmttress  in  an  apartment 
shared  by  seven  other  individuals,  where  I  was  kept  awake  the  first  half 
of  the  night  by  two  civilians  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  ryotwaree 
and  village  tenures,  and  the  last  half  by  two  pla«iters  abusing  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  !     Well,  go  on. 

A. — Coolies,  ten  rupee. 

C. — ^Wbat !  Ten  rupees  for  carrying  my  baggage  from  the  ghaut  §  to 
•the  dog-cart  ? 

*  *  The  Sahib  is  the  son  of  the  head  letter-carrier.' 
t  *  Are  there  any  letters  for  Mc.  Chnlmnngnlar  ? ' 
t  Little.  §  Wharf. 
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A. — Master's  bokkus  plenty  heavy.  Wages  pleniy  too  much  high. 
Coolies  dig  at  Reproduckertive  Pubberlic  Workns.  Coolie  now  get  three 
rupee  a  day. 

C. — Gad  so.  Very  true.  [Writes'] — '  Labour  market  sensibly  under- 
'  stocked.  Impulse  given  to  trade  by  demand  for  cotton.  Unskilled 
'  labour  out  here  paid  higher  than  skilled  labour  at  home.'  Go  ahead. 
A. — flight  for  cheroot,  yeight  anna.  Master's  dinner,  twelve  rupee. 
C. — ^Why,  I'd  nothing  but  one  curried  fowl,  and  that  fowl  had  no  wings 
or  breast.  And,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the  fowl  I  had  the 
day  before  yesterday  had  no  wings  or  breast  either.  How's  that, 
Abdool? 

A. — Sahib,  these  Bengal  fowl  no  wings  got.  Bad  fowl  these.  Madras 
fowl  plenty  too  much  wings  got. 

C. — O,  well,  wings  or  no  wings,  I'm  mortally  tired  of  fowls.  I've  had 
nothing  for  the  last  week  but  those  unlucky  birds,  except,  indeed,  a  pot  of 
preserved  gK>use  which  had  been  left;  by  an  officer  who  was  quartered 
in  these  parts  during  the  mutiny.  [Chicking  heard  outside,']  What's 
that? 
A. — ^Master's  dinner  done  killing. 

C. — O  Lord !  another  fowl !     Well,  what's  the  total  of  my  account  ? 
A. — ^Forty-nine  rupee,  twelve  anna. 

C. — Here's  a  fifty  rupee  note.  Never  mind  the  odd  annas.  You  may 
keep  them  for  yourself. 

A. — O,  master  very  kind.  Plenty  much  thanks  to  master.  [Exit 
Cholmondelet  vnto  Bedroom.]  Ha !  ha ! — ^Master  plenty  wise  Sahib.  He 
know  plenty  much  about  Indian  institutions.  He  not  know  greatest 
institution  of  all.     He  never  heard  of  dustoorie.* 

[Executes  dance  of  exultation. 
Whenever  master  spends  a  chickyt 

I  keep  back  two  rupees,  sir ! 
And  though  the  money  goes  so  quick, 

The  reason  ne'er  he  sees,  sir. 
And  so  while  I  am  growing  rich, 

He  fast  is  getting  poor,  he 

Laments  a  fact  the  cause  of  which 

Is  nothing  but  dustoorie. 

We  do  not  love  the  income  tax, 

Though  less  by  one  per  cent.,  sirs; 
And  lighter  far  we  felt  pur  backs 

When  that  infliction  went,  sirs. 
And  yfet  I'U  confidently  state, 

And  you  shall  be  the  jury, 
That  of  all  taxes,  small  and  great. 

The  heaviest  is  dustoorie. 

Wall !  Wah !  Here  come  one  Burrah  Mem  Sahib,  and  one  plenty  pretty 
Missy  Baba !  (Enter  Mrs.  Smart  and  'Faswi,  followed  hy  Susan  Thacker.) 
SaJiiam,  Lady ! 

F. — ^Law,  Ma  !  what  a  well-dressed  bearer  !  I  wonder  who  he  belongs 
to. 

Mrs.  S.— Kiska  Nowkar  ?  J 

A. — ^My  master,  Chulmungular  Sahib.    Plenty  great  Sahib  he.  Member 

of  Ckmncil  for  making  Laws  and  Kegulations  for  Presidency  of  England. 

[Exit  Abdool. 

*  The  commission  pocketed  by  servants  employed  in  making  payments, 
t  A  sum  of  four  rupees.  |  *  Whose  servant  are  yon  ? ' 
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.  Mrs.  Sv — Grood  pracioTjia,  iWm.y,  this  must  be  Mr.  ChobnoxidaLey,  the 
jonng  Member  of  Plaj*liaiiient,  about  whom  Mrs.  Foley  wirote  to  -aa  from 
Calcutta.  How  fortunate  we  are  in  having  met  him  here !  Now  listen^ 
my  deaz" !  I  insist  on  your  TnaVing  yourself  agreeable  to  him.  Don't 
£rawn,  Miss.     I  msisi  upon  it. 

F. — I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  TnakiTig  myself  agreeable^  Ma. 
If  I  try  to  make  myself  more  agreeable  tiLan  Heaven  made  me,  that  would 
be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence. 

Mrs.  S. — Silence,  Fanny.  Since  that  young  Marsden  came  to  the 
station,  your  undutiMness  has  been  past  bearing.  I  wish  he  had  been 
under  the  scaffolding  when  the  roof  of  that  new  cutcherry  which  he  was 
building  fell  in,  and  killed  two  moddbtars**  and  your  Pa's  principal 
Sudder  Ameen.f 

F. — How  wicked. of  you  to  speak  so,  Mamma  1  I'm  sure  I  dont  know 
why  jcm  are  always  abusrog  that  poor  Mr.  Marsden.  I  believe  it's  only 
because  I  care  for  him ;  and  why  shouldn't  I  care  for  him^  I  should  like 
to  know  ?     (Cries.) 

Mrs.  S.— Why  shouldn't  you  care  for  him,  you  abandoned  girl  ?  That 
I  should  live  to  hear  my  daughter  ask  such  a  question.  Are  you  not 
aware,  Fanny,  that  he  is  only  J.c^m^- Assistant- Sub-Deputy-Ihspector? 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  should  give  my  child  to  a  man  whose  appointment 
was  not  pucka  ? 

F. — ^But,  Mamma,  is  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  appointment  pucka  ? 

Mrs.  S. — ^How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  child  ?  One  would  think 
you  only  came  out  at  the  end  of  this  cold  weather,  instead  of  duriDg  the 
rains  before  last.  Mr.  Cholmondeley  is  a  landed  gentleman,  and  draws 
twelve  thousand  rupees  a  month  &om  his  estates  in  Derbyshire,  besides 
holding  Government  paper  to  a  large  amount. 

F. — ^Well,  Ma,  I  don't  see  what  that  matters  to  us.  You  don't  suppose 
he  came  to  India  to  look  for  a  wife  ?  Ho  might  have  found  plenty  of 
girls  at  home  who  would  endure  to  nmrry  twelve  thousand  a  month. 

Mrs.  S. — ChooprahoIJ  You  are  a  naughty,  impertinent,  self-willed 
girl.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  counter-order  the  Europe  ball-dress  which 
is  coming  out  for  you  b^  the  first  steamer  in  October. 

F. — ^Why,  Ma,  you  are  always  throwing  that  Europe  ball-dress  in  my 
teeth.  I  hope  and  trust  that  before  next  October  I  shall  no  longer 
depend  upon  you  and  Papa  for  my  wardrobe. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  Miss,  if  that  means  that  you  expect  to  marry  young 

Marsden However,  I'll  have  no  more  of  this.     But,  Choop  !  Choop  ! 

Somebody's  coming. 

[Erder  Cholmondeley.] 

C — Gad,  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  having  a  thorough  cleaning  np 
after  a  journey  [  I  hate  temporary  measures.  None  of  your  basins  in  the 
waiting-room,  with  a  piece  of  soap  borrowed  from  the  station-master,  and 
«  napkin  abstracted  from  the  r^-eshment  buffet.  One  never  feels  so 
dirty  as  after  a  partial  wash.  Ladies,  by  George !  (Bows.)  Ma<ln.Tn,  I 
fear  that  it  was  with  the  reverse  of  pleasure  you  found  a  strsuotger  ali«Mly 
settled  in  tiie  hotel. 

Mrs.  S. — 0,  sir,  my  daughter  and  I  are  much  too  old  travellers  to 


AttomejB.  t  County  Court  judge. 

i  *  Hold  your  tongue.* 
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expect  soKtade  in  a  daTHc  bnngalo^.  As  tliei*e  is  no  third  party,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  myself  as  Mrs.  Smiart,  wife  of  the  late 
Judge  of  Budgemahal. 

C.  Qxyvos  and  umrites) — '  Peculiarities  of  Anglo-Indian  manners.  Old 
'  ladies  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  themselves  aS  wiyes  of  the  late 
*  Judge  of  Budgemahal.'  Well,  madam,  since  you  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive, allow  me  to  present  to  your  notice  Mr.  Horace  Cholmondeley,  of 
Paxton  Park,  Derbyshire. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Mbst  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

C. — ^And,  pray,  who  is  the  young  lady  with  the  bandbox  ? 

Mrs.  S. — ^That  is  our  European  lady's-maid,  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 

C.  (aside,) — ^A  European  lady's-maid!  What  gigantic  ideas  of 
nationality  people  have  in  thi«  country  !  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  next  of 
a  Caucasian  coachman  and  a  Semitic  flunkey. 

Mrs.  S. — This,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  is  my  daughter  Fanny. 

C. — ^My  dear  Mrs.  Smart,  your  daughter  ?  I  thought  she  was  your 
sister.  (Aside) — Gad,  I  suspect  I  have  offended  the  young  lady  more 
than  I  have  pleased  the  old  one.  Miss  Smart,  I  presume  by  your  colour 
that  you  have  only  landed  within  the  last  month. 

F. — Come,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  you  can't  return  so  soon  upon  your 
statement  that  I  looked  like  my  mother's  sister.  I  came  out  during  the 
rains  before  last,  and  two  hot  seasons  have  so  altei^d  me  that  I  cannot 
wonder  at  strangers  mistaking  me  for  my  own  aunt. 

C. — Two  hot  seasons !  Good  heavens,  Miss  Smart,  what  can  the  young 
men  be  about  ? 

F. — ^Mr.  Cholmondeley,  the  young  men  out  here  are  much  too  haapd^f 
worked  to  allow  them  time  for  paying  impertinent  compliments.  (Walks 
across  the  sta^e,) 

Mrs.  S. — ^Mr.  Cholmondeley,  my  daughter  had  a  long  dawkj  amd  is 
tired  and  feverish. 

C.  (hcyws  and  vmies) — 'Peculiarities  of  Anglo-Indian  manners. — 
*  When  young  ladies  are  rude  they  have  had  long  dawks,  and  are  tired 
and  feverish.'  I  trust  you  have  not  suffered  from  the  journey,  Mrs. 
Smart? 

Mrs.  S. — 1^0  indeed.  I  am  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 
These  young  ladies  will  dance  till  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  a  week 
together,  but  a  night  in  a  palkee  is  too  much  for  their  delicate  constitu- 
tions. Well  do  I  remember  how  I  came  up-country  with  Mr.  Smart  to 
our  first  appointment  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  I  landed  at  Garden 
Beadi  on  the  Monday,  after  a  rapid  passage  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  in  the  '  Bombay  Castle.'  On  the  Wednesday  I  met  Mr.  Smart  at  a 
bttU  at  the  Chiefs,  and  by  Saturday  evening  we  were  in  a  budgerow  on 
our  way  to  Boglipore,  which  we  reached  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  seven 
weeks  and  ihree  days.  O,  the  delights  of  those  days !  My  unwedded  life 
in  India  was  short  indeed,  for  it  extended  only  from  the  Monday  evening 
till  the  Friday  morning.  But  it  was  very  sweet.  I  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  belle  of  Calcutta ;  and  a  young  gentleman  was  to  have  wtiUen 
me  some  verses  in  the  Friend  of  India,  but  unfortunately  I  was  married 
before  the  number  came  out.  Ali^  Mr.  Cholmondeley  I  I  was  called  the 
Burope  Angel. 

C. — ^Yes,  the  late  Mr.  Smart  must  have  been  indeed  a  happy  man  \ 
You  said  the  late^  did  not  you  P     (Sighs,) 

Mrs.  S.-^~0  no ;  not  at  aQ.  I  said  the  late  Judge  of  BudgemahaL  Ton 
must  know,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  that  a  certain  Vitality  has  linked  my 
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husband's  destiny  to  that  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jndkins.  Their 
rivalry  dates  from  Haileybury,  where  Mr.  Smart  obtained  seventeen  gold 
and  three  silver  medals,  while  Mr.  Jndkins  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  three  gold  medals  and  seventeen  silver.  Daring  the  early  part  of 
their  Indian  career  they  were  constantly  pitted  against  each  other.  At 
length  their  Hnes*  diverged.  Mr.  Judkms  went  into  the  Revenue,  and 
became  Commissioner  of  Budgemahal;  while  my  husband  chose  the 
Judicial,  and  was  appointed  to  the  judgeship  at  the  same  station.  Mr. 
Chplmondeley,  you  will  hardly  believe  the  insults  we  endured  for  the 
last  three  years  from  that  man  and  his  low  up-country-bred  wife! 
Thank  heaven,  my  husband  has  now  risen  in  his  own  line  cut  of  reach  of 
Mr.  Judldns.  He  has  been  appointed  within  the  last  month  to  the 
Sudder  Court  at  Agra,  and  my  daughter  and  I  are  now  travelling  down 
to  join  him.  O,  Mr.  Cholmondeley !  you  little  know  the  depth  of  villany 
to  which  a  thorough-bred  Revenue  officer  is  capable  of  stooping. 

C.  (writes) — '  Memo — To  inform  myself  concerning  the  depth  of 
'  villany  to  which  a  thorough-bred  Revenue  officer  is  capable  of  stooping.' 
I  sympathise  deeply,  Madam.  Pray  accept  my  warmest  congratulations 
on  your  removal  from  the  sphere  of  the  machinations  of  that  serpent. 
But  what  means  of  annoyance  did  he  adopt  ? 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  you  must  know  that  he  has  abetted 
a  protege  of  h^  own,  one  Marsden,  who  has  paid  his  addresses  to  my 
daughter — a  young  man  in  the  public  works,  who  (would  you  believe  it, 
Mr.  Cholmondeley  ?)  has  not  even  been  confirmed. 

C. — ^The  young  heathen !  And  is  not  Mr.  Marsden  aware  of  his  awftil 
condition  ? 

Mrs.  S.— No  ;  extraordinary  to  relate,  he  shows  the  greatest  indifference. 
And  though  he  has  plenty  of  interest,  being,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Council,  he  has  not  yet  induced  his  father  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  get  him  confirmed. 

C. — Indeed  !  (Writes) — ^  The  official  element  so  strong  out  here  that 
*  private  influence  is  required  to  obtain  the  performance  of  the  most  ordi- 
'  nary  rites  of  the  church.'    A  new  phase  of  nepotism,  by  George ! 

Mrs.  S. — ^But,Mr.  Cholmondeley,  what  has  brought  you  into  these  parts  ? 

C. — ^Well,  my  dear  Madam,  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  Sonepore  meeting. 
I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  more  Indian  life  at  the  Sonepore  Races  in  a  week 
than  during  a  year  at  Calcutta. 

Mrs.  S.  (wvbh  a  bounce)  —  Indian  life,  indeed !  A  hole-and-corner 
gathering  of  Bahar  people.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  that  we 
North-westers  don't  think  so  much  of  those  down-country  meetings. 
But  to  hear  the  Patna  people  talk,  you  would  think  Sonepore  was  the 
Derby  and  the  St.  Leger  rolled  into  one.  Indian  life,  indeed  !  Indian 
fiddlesticks  ! 

C.  (aside) — Gad,  the  old  girl  seems  irate.  I'll  go  to  my  bedroom, 
and  write  out  my  notes.  Au  revoir^  Mrs.  Smart.  I  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing. Miss  Smart.  \_Exit  C. 

Mrs.  G. — ^WeU,  Fanny,  I  hope  you  consider  you  have  behaved  rudely 
enough  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 

F. — O,  Mamma,  I  cannot  endure  a  swell,  even  though  his  whiskers  are 
pucka ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  are  only 
an  acting  pair. 

*  The  two  careers  open  to  the  Civil  servant  in  India  are  familiarly  known  as  the 
Kevenne  line  and  the  Judicial  line. 
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Mrs.  S. — How  vulgar  yon  are,  Fanny !  Why,  Susan,  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Susan. — Matter  enough,  ma'am  !  I  have  jast  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
young  Mr.  Marsden  in  the  stable  a- watching  his  horse  having  his  gram,* 
and  smoking  his  cheroot  as  cool  as  if  the  bungalow  belonged  to  him. 

Mrs.  S. — Horrid  young  man  !  How  can  he  have  the  face  to  come  across 
us  ?  I  am  quite  certain  that  odious  Mr.  Judkins  cannot  be  far  off. 
Whenever  you  see  Mr.  Marsden,  you  maybe  sure  that  his  patron  is  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood.  They  remind  me  of  a  pilot  fish  and  a  shark. 
Ha !  ha !  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Judkins  with  a  piece  of  pork  and  a 
rusty  iron  hook  in  his  mouth,  and  to  have  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  with  my  own  hands.  [Betires  to  rear  of  stage, 

Susan. — O,  Miss,  it  is  just  what  your  Ma  said,  only  I  didn't  dare  to 
tell  her  so.  That  Mr.  Judkins  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  and  intends 
to  stop  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  He  is  marching  on  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  out-stations,  to  see  that  the  roads  are  in  proper  order 
against  the  time  that  the  members  of  Council  go  up  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  at  Lahore.  Mr.  Marsden  told  me  all  that  as  free  as  might 
be,  like  a  civil-spoken,  handsome  young  gentleman  as  he  is. 

F. — ^Nonsense,  Susan.  But  does  Frank — does  Mr.  Marsden  know 
that  I — ^that  our  party  is  here  ? 

Susan. — ^Yes,  Miss.     He  said  he  knew  it  by  the  instinct  of  affection. 

F. — He  said  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  I've  no  doubt.  But  silence. 
Here  he  comes.  » 

[Enter  Marsden.    He  goes  up  to  Fanny,  hict  Mrs.  Smart  steps  in.'] 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  Mr.  Marsden,  I  should  have  thought  that  you  might 
have  abstained  from  forcing  yourself  in  our  company  during  the  last 
clay  we  spend  in  this  Division.  Before  another  word  passes,  I  must 
insist  on  knowing  definitely  what  are  your  intentions  ? 

M. — ^My  intentions,  Mrs.  Smart,  are  very  avowable.  I  intend  to  have 
a  bath  and  my  tiffin,  a  smoke  in  the  verandah,  and  possibly  a  peg,t  or 
even  two.  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  force  myself  into  your  company ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  dawk  bungalows  at  Muckapore  Bila*a 
is  limited. 

Mrs.  S. — ^After  what  has  passed,  sir,  you  might  have  spared  us  the 
annoyance  of  this  meeting. 

M. — ^My  dear  Mrs.  Smart,  what  can  I  do  ?  You  can  hardly  expect 
me  to  sit  in  the  sun  throughout  the  hottest  hours  in  the  day  in  this 
attitude.  (Squ^t^  down  like  a  native.)  The  villagers  would  mistake  me 
for  a  Sahib  who  had  turned  Fakeer. 

Mrs.  S. — Sir,  sir,  I  cannot  stay  here  to  be  the  butt  of  your  ribaldry. 
I  shall  retire  to  my  own  apartment.  As  for  you,  Fanny,  you  may 
remain  or  not,  as  you  like.  But  mind  this:  I  absolutely  forbid  you 
to  address  a  single  word  to  this  very  objectionable  young  man.  Do  you 
hear.  Miss  P 

F. — ^Yes,  Mamma. 

Mrs.  S. — Do  you  heed  ? 

F. — Yes,  Mamma.  [Exit  Mrs.  Smart.. 


*  The  pnke  diet,  which  is  the  Oriental  substitate  for  oats, 
t  The  Anglo-Indian  slang  for  brandy  and  soda-water. 
VOL.  LXXIII. — NO.  CCCCXXXIV. 
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[Fanny  sits  down  with  her  hack  to  Mabsden  ;    Maesden  vdth  his 
hack  to  Fanny.] 

M.  {aside) — So  we  are  not  to  address  a  single  word  to  each  other, 
ar'n't  we  ?  Well,  thank  Heaven  !  no  one  can  forbid  us  to  soliloqnise. 
{Almd.)  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Smart  meant  by  talking  about  this  being 
her  last  day  in  the  Division. 

F. — Susan,  I  wish  Papa  had  not  been  appointed  to  that  horrid  Agra. 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  dear,  dear  Budgemahal  for  the  last  time ! 

M.  {jumping  «p) — Good  heavens!  what  do  I  hear?  The  Smarts 
leaving  Budgemahal !  What  a  Mghtful  blow  to  my  hopes  !  By  Jove  1 
sooner  than  such  a  misfortune  should  befal  me,  I  would  consent  to 
give  up  my  appointment,  and  enter  the  Staff  Corps.     'Pon  honour 

I  would. 

F. — ^And  to  think  of  the  pleasant  months  we  passed  there!  The 
pic-nics  !  The  balls  !  The  ho-o-o-g-hunting  parties !  (Cries,)  O  Susan, 
I  am  so  wretched. 

M. — ^Heavens !  what  a  fool  I  was  not  to  yield  to  Mrs.  Smart's  wishes, 
and  get  my  father  to  ask  Strachey  to  confirm  me  in  my  appointment ! ' 

F.  (cries) — O  me !  O  me !  How  I  do  hate  that  word  p-p-pucka  I 
I  wish  all  the  pucka  appointments  in  the  country  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

M. — ^I  cannot  bear  this.  Fanny  !  (Fanny  shakes  her  head,)  Dearest 
Fanny !  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  vouchsafe  one  word  at  this 
our  last  meeting  ?  Arid  yet  why  should  it  be  our  last  meeting  ?  (Aside.) 
I  have  it.  (Aloud.)  Heiii !  I  should  not  wonder  if  ]ii&s. .  Smart's 
bearers  were  to  strike  work  to-morrow  morning,  opposite  the  mango- 
tope*  beyond  the  eighth  mile-stone,  on  the  Agra  road.  These  fellows  are 
60  insolent  with  unprotected  females.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  our 
camp  is  pitched  in  the  precise  tope  !  Mrs.  Smart  and  Fanny  will  have 
somewhere  to  shelter  themselves  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  Jove  ! 
I'U  go  at  once  and  warn  the  bearers  that  they  had  better  not  strike 
work  to-morrow  morning,  opposite  the  mango-tope  beyond  the  eighth 
mile-stone,  on  the  Agra  road.  [Exit  Mabsden. 

F. — O,  I  cannot,  cannot  part  firom  him  !  O,  Mamma,  how  could  you 
be  so  cruel  ? 

Susan. — ^Well,  Miss,  I  don't  wonder  you're  so  fond  of  him.  He  is 
such  a  sweet  young  man,  though  he  is  cutcha.  Thank  goodness,  my 
young  man's  pucka,  though  he  is  only  a  subordinate  Gt)vemment  Salt 
Chowkie.  However,  he  has  great  hopes  of  being  promoted  to  be  an 
opium  godown. 

[Enter  Judkins  and  Khansaumaun.] 

J, — Miss  Smart!  Dear  me.  Miss  Smart,  I  am  very  fortunate  in 
meeting  you  once  more  before  you  leave  my  division.  Budgemahal  will 
long  regret  the  loss  of  its  fairest  flower. 

F. — 0,  Mr.  Judkins,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  You  have  been 
always  so  kind  to  me. 

J. — Glad  to  see  me  again,  eh.  Miss  Fanny  ?  I  suppose  that  there 
are  others  of  your  family  here  who  will  not  be  equaUy  enchanted  ? 
Eh,  eh? 


*  Mango  grove. 
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F. — Come,  Mr.  Judkins,  you  must  not  make  jokes  about.  Mamma. 
But, — O,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for — for — for — 

J. — ^For  doing  my  best  to  smooth  matters  with  reference  to  a  certain 
young  gentleman  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Eh,  Fanny  ?  Well,  what 
should  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  had  written  a  private  note  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Lieutenant- Grovemor  of  the  North-West,  telling  him  exactly 
how  ttie  matter  stands;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  Drummond,  1*11 
engage  that  we  shall  have  some  good  news  in  a  day  or  two.  He  always 
had  a  soft  heart,  had  Drummond.  So,  if  Frank  is  confirmed,  he  will 
owe  it  to  you,  and  nobody  but  you  ;  eh,  Fanny  ? 

F. — 0,  Mr.  Judkins,  how  could  you  ?  You  unkind,  treacherous, 
inconsiderate — dear  old  Mend !  Grod  bless  you.  [Kisses  hvm  and  runs  out 

J. — Well,  she's  a  darling,  good  girl.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  she 
takes  less  after  her  father  or  mother.  Smart  was  the  greatest  fool 
among  the  Zillah  Judges,  and  now  will  be  the  greatest  fool  in  the 

Sudder  Court ;  while  the  mother But  I  don't  trust  myself  to  speak 

about  the  mother.     Ho,  Khansaumaun  !     Khana  ke  waste  kya  hai  ?  * 

Kh. — Sub  Kooch  hai,  Sahib.f 

J. — ^Beefy  steak  hai  ?  J 

Kh. — ^Beefy  steak  Kahan  se  mUega,  Khudawund  ?§ 

J.— Unda  Bakun  hai  ?|| 

Kh. — Bakun  sub  khrach  hogyaa  Khudawund.*|f 

J.— To  Kya  hai?** 

Kh. — Shyud  moorghee  hoga  Sahib.     Ham  grill  tyar  kurrenge.tt 

J. — ^Acha,  grill  tyar  kurro.f  J  (Exit  Khansaumaun.  Efiter  Marsden.) 
Well,  young  shaver,  have  you  seen  to  the  horses  P  How's  the  Waler's  §§ 
off  foreleg  ? 

M. — ^No  better  than  it  should  be,  I'm  afraid.  How  long  do  we  stop 
here  ? 

J. — Three  or  four  hours,  I  suppose.     We  shall  have  dinner  directly. 

M.— What's  the  bHl  of  fare  ? 

J. — Oh,  the  usual  thing.  Sub  kooch  hai.  Muttony  chop  nahin  hai. 
Beefy  steak  nahin  hai.  Unda  bakun  nahin  hai.  Ducky  stew  nahin  hai. 
Moorghee  grill  hai.  (A  fowl  runs  on  the  stage  with  Khansaumaun  in 
pursuit.  Soft  music.)  By  Jove !  seems  to  me  I've  seen  that  sight 
before.     (Sings.) 

Will  you  come  with  me,  my  Chota  Sahib, 

To  yon  out-station  far, 
Where  tne  dawks  appear  the  longest, 

And  the  roads  all  cutcha  ||  ||  are  ? 
And  every  night  and  morning 

The  bobarcheett  shall  kill 
The  sempiternal  moorghee, 

And  we'll  all  have  a  grill. 

Wait  for  the  moorghee, 
Wait  for  the  moorghee, 
Wait  for  the  moorghee. 
And  we'll  all  have  a  grill. 


*  *  What  can  you  give  me  to  eat? '       f  *  Anything  you  like.  Sahib.' 

i  '  Have  yon  got  beefsteak? '  §  '  How  are  beefsteaks  to  be  goty  my  Lord ? ' 

I  '  Have  you  egj^s  and  bacon  ? '  ^  *  The  bacon  is  all  out,  my  Lord.' 

**  '  Then  what  is  there  ? '  tt  '  Perhaps  there's  a  fowl,  sir;  shall  I  grill  one  ?' 

i\  'Yes,  we'll  have  a  griU.' 

S(  The  '  Waler'  comes,  as  his  name  implies,  from  New  South  Wales.    His  speciality  is 
bacyumpiiig.  ||  ||  '  Cutcha'  is  the  reverse  of  *  pucka.' 

II  '  Chota  SahiV  is  the  title  of  the  subordinate  officer;  and  'Bobarchee'  is  a  cook. 

Q2 
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[Enter  Cholmondeley.] 

M. — Hallo,  Mr.  Judkins,  here's  Lord  Dundreary ;  or  at  any  rate  Ms 
brother  Sam,  come  ont  in  the  Uncovenanted  Service. 

C. — Haw !  Haw  !  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  Commissioner 
of  Budgemahal  ? 
J. — You  have,  sir. 

C. — ^Will  you  then  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Blake,  Junior  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  ? 

J. — ^I  shall  be  most  delighted  to  serve  in  any  way  a  friend  of  Tom's.  I 
never  came  across  so  promising  a  subordinate.  Ah,  Marsden,  you  would 
do  well  to  tread  in  his  steps.  (Beads.)  So  it  appears,  Mr.  Cholmondeley, 
that  you  want  to  be  put  up  to  a  thing  or  two  about  Waste  Lands.  Well, 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  you  could  not  well  have  applied  to  a  better  man. 
Could  he,  Frank  ?  Now,  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  set  to  work.  You  sliall 
commence  your  acquaintance  with  the  subject  by  reading  my  celebrated 
Minute  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  procured  me  my  present 
appointment.  It  will  give  you  a  good  general  view  of  the  subject  in  a 
small  compass.  It  is  a  mere  sketch.  Perhaps  about  half  again  as  long 
as  Mr.  Plowden's  Salt  Report. 

C. — Why,  my  good  sir,  Mr.  Plowden's  Report  served  me  for  reading 
all  the  way  from  Marseilles  to  the  Sandheads,  and  then  I  had  only  got 
into  Henry  Meredith  Parker's  letters. 

J. — ^Well,  well,  I'U  point  out  the  passages  best  worth  reading.  And 
then,  when  you  have  mastered  the  outlines,  we'U  go  into  the  details. 
Tell  you  what !  If  you'll  join  my  camp  for  a  week  or  so,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  my  decision- in  several  most  important  cases. 
We'll  make  you  very  comfortable,  and  perhaps  we  may  manage  to  show 
you  a  little  hog-hunting.  -^  . 

C. — 0,  sir,  you  are  very  good ;  very  good,  indeed,  'pen  honour.  I 
shall  accept  your  invitation  with  great  pleasure ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  does 
not  incommode  you. 

J. — Incommode  me!  Who  ever  heard  of  incommoding  in  India! 
Unfortunately,  we  have  only  one  spare  tent,  and  that  is  a  fly :  unless, 
indeed,  you  care  to  double  up  with  Frank.  Well,  I  must  go  and  make 
myself  decent.     I'll  leave  you  with  Marsden.  [Exit 

M. — May  I  ask  what  has  brought  you  to  India,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ? 
Did  you  come  out  for  shikar,*  eh  ? 

C. — ^Well,  Mr.  Marsden,  I  came  out  in  search  of  facts  :  in  quest  of 
poHtical  capital,  Mr.  Marsden.  During  my  first  week  I  went  about 
incognito,  under  the  idea  that  peopla  would  speak  more  freely  with  an 
obscure  Mr.  Smith  than  they  would  venture  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  English  Legislature ;  but  I  found  that  I  was  generally 
mistaken  for  the  commercial  traveller  of  a  leading  military  tailor  in 
Dhurrumtollah,  to  whom  I  happened  to  bear  a  casual  resemblance.  In 
consequence,  I  could  not  obtain  the  entree  of  civilian  society,  and  was 
forced  to  confine  myself  to  the  information  which  could  be  picked  up  in 
the  dawk  bungalows.  Now,  the  political  creed  of  the  frequenters  of  dawk 
bungalows  is  too  uniform  to  afford  a  field  for  the  minute  observer ;  for  it 
consists  in  the  following  tenets — that  the  Modified  Resolutions  are  the 
curse  of  the  country ;  that  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  is  the  greatest  judge 

•  Sport. 
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tliat  ever  sat  on  the  English  bench ;  and  that  when  you  hit  a  nigger 
he  dies  on  purpose  to  spite  you. 

M.— So  you  ceased  to  call  yourself  Smith  ? 

C— Yes,  I  ceased  to  call  myself  Smith,  and  adopted  the  title  of  Cap- 
tain Jones,  of  the  4th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  travelling  up-country  to 
do  duty  with  a  Sikh  regiment  at  Peshawur.  Thenceforth  I  lived  exclu- 
sively in  military  society. 

M.— Well,  did  you  get  on  better  than  before  ? 

C— No,  begad,  I  found  that  the  political  creed  of  the  mess-rooms  was 
even  more  simple  than  that  of  the  dawk  bungalows  ;  for  it  was  confined 
to  one  article  of  faith,  which  appeared  to  include  all  others — ^that 
since  the  Amalgamation  the  Service  had  gone  to  the  devil. 

M.— So  now  you're  travelling  in  your  avm  character  ? 

C.—Yes.  In  my  character  of  member  of  the  English  Legislature,  I 
go  where  I  like,  am  welcome  everywhere,  and  obtain  information  fix)m 
persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Ah  !  I've  heard  some  facts  which  never 
come  to  the  ears  of  you  civilians.  You  think  you  know  India,  but,  after 
all,  you  take  good  care  to  hear  only  what  suits  your  book.  I  could  tell 
vou  stories  that  would  make  you  stare. 

M. — Could  you  give  me  a  specimen,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ? 

C.— Well,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  w^as  dining  at  the  house  of  an 
indigo  planter,  and  he  told  me  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  am 
assured  is  well  authenticated.  A  friend  of  his  was  desirous  of  purchasing 
some  waste  land  which  lay  between  the  estates  of  two  native  Zemindars. 
He  offered  the  Commissioner  a  certain  sum  of  money;  and  these  two 
native  fellows  subscribed,  and  offered  a  larger :  and  (would  you  believe 
it  r)  the  Commissioner  actually  accepted  their  bid. 
M.— Good  heavens  !     It  is  almost  incredible. 

^•— Ah,  you  civilians  see  only  one  side  of  the  question.  Wait  till  I 
take  my  coat  again  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  Wait  till  I 
nse  in  my  place,  and  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  say,  '  Sir, 

*  when  from  the  top  of  the  Ochterlony  Monument  I  looked  down  on  the 

*  em-irons  of  the  capital  of  India ;  when  I  saw  her  stately  river  crowded 
'  ^ith  sails,  her  wharfs  heaped  with  bales  and  casks,  her  network  of  rail- 
'  ways  bearing  the  products  of  her  industry  to  every  comer  of  that  vast 

*  continent,  from  Barrackpore  to  Diamond  Harbour,  from  Budge-Budge  to 
'  Dum-Dum ; — then,  Sir,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  took  a  solemn  vow  to 
'  exert  my  every  power  for  the  great  principle  of  the  Development  of  the 

*  Hesources  of  India.'     (Knocks  doitm  ihe  punlcah.) 

[Etiter  Abdool.] 

^r.— Hear !  hear !  That  will  have  a  grand  effect  in  the  House  of 
^  oriunons.     Only  I  doubt  whether  they  have  any  punkahs  there. 

t.  (rerij  much  eacited) — I  assure  you  that  you  civilians  know  nothing 
'|Wt  the  count^}^  (Takes  a  cJiair,  and  sits  astride  opposite  Marsden.) — 
|;«ok  at  the  railways  alone,  sir  !  What  a  field  for  the  efforts  of  an  en- 
hehtened  Grovemment !  Connect  Benares  with  Allahabad,  connect  Agra 
Jith  Delhi,  and  what  results  will  follow  !  The  stream  of  passengers  will 
now  up  to  the  Punjab — (Hits  Marsden's  ^-7166  one  loay.) 

M.— Don't,  sir! 

^  "-And  down  to  the  Lower  Gangetic  provinces !     (Hits  it  the  other 

M.  —Have  done,  will  you  ? 
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C. — Our  silver  will  pour  from.  West  to  East !  (Hits  Maesden's  hioQ 
again.) 

M. — Confotmd  you,  sir ! 

C. — Tlie  produce  of  tlie  looms  of  Cabul  and  the  gorgeous  fiaibrics  of 
Casbmere  will  pour  from  East  to  West.  {In  attemjpting  the  same 
manoeuvre,  he  overbalances  the  cliair  and  tumbles  over.) 

M.  {picking  hvm  up) — Hollo,  there  appears  ,to  have  been  a  col- 
lision on  the  line.  I  hope  the  gorgeous  fabrics  of  Cashmere  are  not 
damaged. 

C.  (confused,  and  rvhhing  his  leg) — Ah !  you  civilians  know  nothiiig 
about  the  country. 

M. — ^But,  my  good  sir,  I'm  not  a  civilian. 

C. — ^Well  then,  sir,  you  ought  to  be.  You  ought  to  be,  if  you're  not. 
Sir,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  [Exit  Cholmondelet. 

A. — ^Master  plenty  excitable  Sahib.  Whenever  master  done  say 
*  Develeropment  of  Soorces  of  India,'  then  he  talk  pleniy  much  and  get 
plenty  angry.     I  sing  you  song  'bout  master.     {Sings.) 

My  master  is  a  great  Sahib, 

With  whiskers  fine  and  long; 
And  on  a  public  question 

He  comes  out  very  strong. 
Judge  Campbell  of  the  High  Court, 

And  Mr.  Seton  Karr, 
Whene'er  they  see  my  master, 

Invite  him  from  afar : 

*  Walk  in,  Chumley,  walk  in,  Chumley,  pray, 

*  Walk  into  the  High  Courts  this  warm  and  sunny  day; 

*  Walk  into  the  H^  Court,  this  afternoon  so  fine, 

'  And  listen  to  my  reasoning  on  Ten  of  Fifty-nine.'* 

M. — ^Well,  you  are  a  droU  fellow.  Who  taught  you  to  sing  English 
tunes  ? 

A. — ^Missionary  Sahib  teach  me  to  sing  down  Madras  way.  I  leam 
plenty  too  many  hymn  tunes  in  Mission  School.  I  Christian  boy, 
master. 

M. — Oh,  you're  a  Christian,  are  you  ? 

A. — ^Yes,  Sahib,  I  Christian  boy.  Plenty  poojahf  do  Sunday  time. 
Never  no  work  do.     Plenty  wrong  that. 

M. — No.  I'll  be  bound  you  appreciate  that  part  of  our  religion.  Well, 
whatever  your  tenets  may  be,  you  are  a  funny  dog.  Here's  a  rupee  for 
you. 

A. — O,  master  too  good :  plenty  too  much  good.  I  sing  'nother  song 
to  master : — 

0  come  with  me,  my  true  love, 

Down  to  the  Lai  Bazaar  I 
They're  waiting  there  for  you,  love, 

And  it  aint  so  very  far. 
Let's  oome  through  CossitoUah 

A  singing  as  we  go ; 
And  the  Sahibs  in  a  rage  shall  hoUa* 

'  You  budmash,  Choopraho.' 


*  Act  Ten  of  1869  embodied  a  most  praiseworthy  effort  to  grapple  with  the  rent 
question — a  matter  too  serious  to  be  discussed  in  the  note  to  a  farce, 
t  Beligious  worship. 
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lEnter  Judeins.] 

J. — ^HoUo,  Marsden,  you  appear  to  be  having  a  tiunasha*  here  on 
your  own  acconnt.  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I'll  assume  the  liberty  of . 
sending  this  fellow  about  his  business  (if  he  has  got  any,  that  is  to  say, 
which  doesn't  seem  probable),  and  taking  a  quiet  snooze.  Jaolf  {^ndt 
Abdool.)  Wake  me  when  dinner  comes ;  there's  a  good  boy.  (^Goes  to 
sleep,  with  a  handJcerchief  over  his  face.) 

M. — ^Well,  what  with  that  Madras  boy  and  his  master,  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  spent  a  more  amusing  time  in  a  dawk  bungalow.  But  I 
wish  Fanny  would  come  out  again.  If  she  has  half  the  sense  I  give  her 
credit  for,  she  will  find  out  that  the  coast  is  clear,  and  take  her  opportu- 
Tiity.  I'll  run  the  risk  and  tap  at  her  door.  No  ;  excellent  idea  !  I'll 
let  off  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  Belattee  pawnee  against  the  panel,  and 
then,  if  the  mother  comes  out  instead  of  Fanny,  I  can  pretend  that  it 
was  done  by  mistake.     (Takes  a  bottle  of,  soda-water,  and  lets  off  the  cork,}, 

[Enter  Fanny.] 

F. — M.J  dear  Mr.  Marsden,  how  very  rash  you  are !     Bbw  coidd  you^- 
knock  at  our  door  ? 

M. — I  protest,  Fanny,  that  your  suspicions  are  unworthy  of  you.  I 
was  making  the  preparations  for  a  modest  peg,  when  out  you  bolt,  and 
cbai^  me  in  the  most  gratuitous  manner  wi1&  knocking  at  your  door» 
Knocking  at  the  door !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  species  of  Anglo-Indian 
old  Joe  ?  You'll  accuse  me  next  of  kicking  up  behind  and  before.  I 
assure  you  I  feel  your  conduct  deeply.     (Turns  away.) 

F. — ^Well,  well,  Frank,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  suspicions,  though  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  not  without  foundation.  But  have 
yon  nothing  pretty  to  say  to  me,  now  I  am  here  ? 

M. — Nothing  except  what  I've  told  you  a  thousand  times  already,  that 
you  are  the  dfsarest,  sweetest  of  women ;  that  you  are  a  pucka  angel ; . 
that  I  woxdd  die  for  you ;  that  I  would  give  up  my  accumulated  arrears 
of  privilege  leave  for  you  ;  that  for  you  I  would  do  unpaid  duty  with  the- 
East  Indian  Begiment  at  Dacca.  In  fact,  everything  that  I  have  told 
you  so  ofben  and  so  eagerly  ever  sintje  that  thrice  auspicious  night  (you. 
remember  it,  Fanny  ?)  when  the  Station  Ball  was  held  in  the  Judge's- 
Ctttcheny,  much  to  the  disgust  of  your  respected  Gt)vemor.  Shall  yoa 
ever  foi^t  how  we  pulled  a  cracker  together,  and  how  I  read  to  you  the 
motto — simple  verses,  perhaps,  Fanny,  but  dearer  to  me  thence- 
forward than  all  Shakspeare,  and  Tennyson,  and  Tupper  to  boot  ? 

I  soon  shall-  die  unless  I  see 

That  you  love  me  as  I  love  thee ; 

For  'tis  for  you  alone  I  live, 

And  nought  but  that  c€ui  pleasure  give. 

F.— Well,  well !  I  won't  deny  that  we  have  talked  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  nonsense  together.  But  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you.  Are 
you  sore  he's  asleep  P     (Judkins  mores.) 

M. — ^He's  not  very  wide  awake  at  any  rate. 

F. — Dear  old  gentleman  !    Would  you  beKeve  it^  Frank  ?    He  has 


*  A  musical  or  theatrical  entertainment.  f  Be  off  I 
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written  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond,  telling  him  our  whole  story, 
and  requesting  that  your  appointment  may  be  confirmed. 

M. — Has  he  indeed  ?  What  a  jolly  old  budzart  it  is  ! 

F. — But  listen,  Frank.  The  answer  has  not  come  yet,  and  before  it 
arrives  we  shall  be  at  Agra,  and  you  far  away  at  some  out-station  makiiig 
horrid  bridges  that  will  all  tumble  down  next  rainy  season.  Ah,  me  I 
what  an  unlucky  girl  I  am  ! 

M. — No,  you  are  not,  Fanny.  An  unlucky  girl  never  has  a  devoted 
lover  with  hopes  of  a  pucka  appointment.  I  don't  intend  that  you  shall 
leave  the  district  until  Mr.  Drummond's  answer  comes.  Don't  you 
remember  that  I  expressed  to  you  my  apprehension  lest  your  bearers 
should  strike  work  opposite  the  mango-tope  beyond  the  eighth  mile-stone 
on  the  Agra  road  ;  in  which  case  your  mother  and  you  would  be  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  our  camp  ?  Well !  That  apprehension  has  since  been 
converted  into  a  horrible  certainty. 

F. — Good  heavens,  Frank,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  bribed 
the  bearers  ? 

M.— There !  there  !  Don't  speak  so  loud  !  Think  on  the  enormity  of 
the  misdemeanour  you  have  imputed  to  me.  What  would  the  Englishman 
say  if  it  heard  that  an  English  official  had  been  instigating  natives  to 
riolate  a  contract  after  receiving  a  consideration  ?  Conceive  the  tone  of 
the  leading  article  that  would  infallibly  be  written.     '  It  is  confidently 

*  asserted  that  a  young  gentleman  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  who, 

*  though  not  a  civilian  himself,  has  been  so  long  under  civilian  influence 
^  as  to  be  imbued  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  class,  has,  in  virtue  of 
'  his  high  authority,  used  underhand  means  to  induce  the  palkee-bearers' 
Good  heavens,  here's  your  mother !  [Then  start  apart, 

[Enterr  Mrs.  Smart.] 

Mrs.  S. — ^What  do  I  see  ?  Fanny,  have  you  no  delicacy,  no  retenue  ? 
If  I  turn  my  back  for  ten  minutes  you  disobey  my  positive  orders, 
throw  to  the  winds  my  maternal  authority,  and  openly  encourage  the 
advances  of  an  acting  officer.  And  you,  sir — do  you  consider  it  manly 
to  presume  on  the  unfortunate  chance  which  has  thrown  you  once  more 
of  necessity  into  our  society  ?  You  allow  me  no  choice.  I  must  throw 
myself  on  the  protection  of  the  othet  visitors  at  the  bungalow.  Here  is 
one  asleep  on  a  chair.  Whoever  he  is,  he  has  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man, and  will  not  see  me  insulted  by  a  profligate — and,  what  is  more,  a 
profligate  who  is  not  even  pucka.  Sir,  I  appeal  to  you.  {Twitches  the 
handkerchief  off  Judkins'  /ace,  who  rises,  and  confronts  her.)  Mr.  Judkins! 
So  you  are  the  person  who  has  arranged  a  meeting  for  these  two  young 
people  to  come  off*  under  your  auspices  !  So  you  are  the  go-between  in 
this  precious  love-aff*air !  So  this  match  is  to  be  of  your  making !  So,  Mr. 
Judlons,  after  robbing  me  and  Mr.  Smart  of  our  peace,  you  intend  to  rob 
us  of  our  daughter ! 

J. — Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Smart,  I  have  no  idea  what  you  are  driving 
at.  All  I  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  I  was  enjoying  a  very  sweet 
dream,  and  that  I  have  awoke  to  an  exceeding  unpleasant  reality. 

Mrs.  S.  (curtsies) — O,  Mr.  Judkins,  you  are  pleased  to  be  sarcastic. 
Would  you,  however,  if  you  can  for  a  few  moments  rein  in  your  satire, 
tell  me  in  plain  words  why  you  thought  fit  to  sanction  by  your  presence 
an  interview  between  my  daughter  and  a  young  man  of  whom  you  know 
well  I  disapprove  ? 
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J. — ^Well,  Mrs.  Smart,  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  was  aroused  from  a 
slumber  such  as  only  the  innocent  can  enjoy  to  find  myself  in  the 
presence  of  two  people  looking  very  shy,  and  one  looking  very  angry. 
That  is  all  the  part  1  have  had  in  the  afiair.  Not  that  I  should  have 
objected  to  play  Friar  Lawrence  to  so  dashing  a  Romeo  and  so  sweet  a 
Juliet.     (Bows  to  Fanny.) 

Mrs.  S.  — ^Well,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Judkins,  upon  my  word Perhaps 

you  won't  call  a  daughter  of  mine  names,  though  she  has  descended 
below  herself  on  this  occasion. 

J. — After  all,  Mrs.  Smart,  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  consider 
your  daughter  honoured  by  the  attentions  of  so  fine  a  young  fellow. 

Mrs.  S. — Mr.  Judkins,  I  have  principles.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I 
trace  my  origin  on  either  side  from  old  Indian  families.  I  thank  heaven 
that  J  have  been  brought  up  to  know  the  difference  between  pucka  and 
cutcha  appointments. 

J. — I  have  no  doubt  you  do,  Mrs.  Smart — I  have  no  doubt  you  do  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  either  that  when  you  retire  from  the  service  Sir 
Charles  Wood  will  at  once  ofier  you  a  seat  in  the  Indian  Council. 

Mrs.  S. — That,  I  suppose,  would  be  considered  wit  at  the  Board  of 
Revenue — a  Board  of  which  you  doubtless  count  upon  becoming  the 
most  brilliant  light.  You  are  an  ornament  to  your  line  of  the  service, 
Mr.  Judkins  ;  you  are  indeed. 

J. — My  line !  Bless  the  woman  !  My  line  !  "Well,  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  cannot  say  it  has  at  present  fallen  to  me  in  a  pleasant  place. 

[Enter  Susan,  tidth  tray.     Sets  it  down  on  table,'] 

Susan. — Never  mind  him,  ma'am.  I've  made  a  nice  basin  of  soup  for 
you  and  Miss  Fanny,  After  your  long  journey  you  won't  be  right  again 
till  you've  had  something  to  eat. 

Mrs.  S. — Well,  Mr.  Judkins,  I  am  sorry  that  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as 
to  address  you.  Come,  Fanny,  and  take  your  tiffin.  Thank  heaven,  it 
is  the  last  meal  we  shall  eat  in  the  same  room  with  the  present  company. 
{Mrs,  Smart  and  Fanny  sit  down  at  the  table,) 

[Enter  Khausaumaun  and  Khitmutgar*  with  dinner.) 

K. — Khana  tyar  hi,  Sahib.t 

J. — Khansaumaun,  palanpur  khana  rucko.  J  Come,  Marsden,  we  must 
rough  it  a  little  to  acconmiodate  the  ladies.  (Aside.)  Horrid  old  wo- 
man !  I  should  like  to  accommodate  her  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 
(Judkins  and  Mabsden  sit  down  at  tlie  led.)  Marsden,  I  feel  a  little  out 
of  sorts.  A  cup  of  tea  might  do  us  both  good.  Ho,  Khansaumaun ! 
Chah  banno  !  § 

Mrs.  S.— Well,  I  never  !  Tea  for  tiffin  !  What  would  an  official  of 
the  good  old  school  say  if  he  heard  a  Mofussil  Commissioner  ordering  tea 
for  tiflin?     Tea,  indeed !     Ho,  EZhansaumaun,  beer  shrub  lao  !  || 

J. — Tliis  moorghee  is  plaguy  tough.  Ho,  Khansaumaun,  aur  kooch  hi  ?T 

K. — Sahib,  curry  bat  hi.** 


*  Footman.  t  *  Sir,  dinner  is  served.' 

{  '  Steward,  put  the  dinner  on  the  bed.  §  *  Make  me  some  tea.' 

It  '  Bring  me  some  beer.'  IF  *  Is  there  anything  else  ? 
*•  '  Sir,  Siere's  curry.' 
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J. — Oh,  bother  curry  bat !  It*s  only  the  old  moorghee  tinder  another 
shape.  We'll  have  some  eggs  with  our  tea.  Ho,  Khansaumann,  unda 
lao,  toast  banno.* 

Mrs.  S. — Tea,  toast,  and  boiled  eggs  !  There's  a  tiffin  for  a  Covenanted 
Servant  of  five-and- twenty  years'  standing !  Fancy  a  Senior  Merchantf 
going  without  his  curry  bat.     Ho  !  curry  bat  do  ! 

J. — ^Well,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  temper  of  some  people  was 
hot  enough  already  without  requiring  to  be  warmed  by  curry. 

Mrs.  S. — Fanny,  I  repent  more  and  more  having  been  betrayed  into  an 
altercation  with  that  man.  However,  I  am  resolved  never  to  address 
another  word  to  him. 

J. — For  these  and  all  his  mercies  make  us  truly  thankful ! 

Mrs.  S.  (starts  up) — ^What  is  that,  sir  ?  What  is  this  last  piece  of  in- 
solence to  which  you  have  given  vent  ? 

J.  (without  twiming) — I  was  only  saying  grace  after  meat,  or  rather 
after  moorghee. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Your  brutaKty,  sir,  is  only  equalled  by  your  impiety. 

J. — Pray,  sit  down,  Mrs.  Smart.  I  have  no  intention  of  betraying  you 
into  a  second  altercation. 

Mrs.  S.  (sits  doum) — Monster !  Fanny,  would  that  we  were  out  of 
this  dread^  place ! 

J. — The  agreeableness  of  places  generally  depends  on  the  state  of  our 
tempers.  For  my  part,  this  bungalow  seems  quite  a  paradise.  Thank 
Providence  for  having  endowed  me  with  an  imperturbable  tranquillity ! 

Mrs.  S. — ^Hem  !  Fanny,  did  you  hear  what  your  •  papa  said  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  about  the  inefficiency  of  Revenue  officers  when  con- 
cerned with  a  question  of  law  ?  '  He  told  Mr.  Drummond  that  during  the 
past  year,  in  a  certain  division,  there  was  not  one  in  ten  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's decisions  which  would  not  have  been  reversed  before  the  most 
ordinary  tribunal. 

J.  (starts  up) — ^To  what  division  did  he  refer,  Mrs.  Smart  ?  If  he 
alluded  to  Budgemahal,  he  was  knowingly  guilty  of  a  vile  calumny. 

Mrs.  S.  (without  tumvng) — Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Judkins.  I  have  no 
desire  of  being  betrayed  into  a  second  altercation. 

J. — ^Mrs.  Smart,  whoever  uttered  that  falsehood  was  capable  of  any- 
thing :  even  of  marrying  a  low,  uneducated,  up-country-bred  wife. 

Mrs.  S.  (starts  up) — Mr.  Judkins,  my  father  enjoyed  the  highest  judi- 
cial appointments  in  the  Covenanted  Service ;  and  my  dear  mother  was 
grand-daughter  of  the  first  judge  of  the  first  settled  district  in  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa.     No  member  of  our  fetmily  ever  dabbled  in  Bevenue. 

J. — ^Ha  !  ha !  ha !  My  dear  Mrs.  Smart,  your  mother's  brother  ended 
his  career  as  Sub-collector  of  Shahabad  ;  and  devilish  glad  he  was  to  get 
the  appointment. 

Mrs.  S. — &o  on,  Mr.  Judkins ;  pray  go  on.  Thank  heav^,  I  ^^a* 
brought  up  among  people  who  knew  the  difierenee  between  pucka  and 
cutcbEt  appointments. 

J. — ^Mjs.  Smart,  the  last  place  which  your  father  held  was  that  of 
Acting  Magistrate  at  Jeseore — Acting  Magistrate,  do  you  hear,  Mrs. 
Smart? 

Mrs.  S. — Base  manj  you  never  uttered  a  more  contemptible  slander :— ^ 


*  *  Bring  some  eggs  and  toast.' 

t  In  days  gone  by,  the  Company's  servants  were  classed  as  Senior  Heircbants,  Junior 
Merchants,  and  Writers. 
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slander  worthy  of  one  who  gained  his  present  position  by  acting  as  stalk- 
ing-horse to  lus  Lieutenant- Governor. 

J. — ^Mrs.  Smart !  Who  schemed  to  get  the  Governor- General's  Aide- 
de- Camp  for  her  daughter  ? 

Mrs.  S. — ^Mr.  Jndlons  !  Who  reftised  to  subscribe  to  the  new  church 
on  the  pretext  that  the  padre  was  a  humbug  P 

J. — ^Who  asked  the  Station  to  dinner,  and  allowed  only  one  glass  of 
simkin*  to  each  guest — eh,  Mrs.  Smart  ? 

Mrs.  S. — ^Who  tried  to  lead  off  the  District  Ball,  and  didn't  know  his 
steps — eh,  Mr.  Judkins  ? 

.    [They  both  speak  at  once.     Curtain  falls.'] 
(To  be  continued.) 


Champagne. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   CAPITAL  PUNTISHMENT   COMMISSION. 
By  J.  FiTZJAMES  Stephen. 


rr  June,  1864,  I  published  an 
article  in  this  magazine,  which 
reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  capi- 
tal punishments.,  and  replied  to 
some  of  the  arguments  commonly 
used  against  them.  That  ai'ticle 
also  pointed  out  the  respects  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  law  re- 
quired alteration,  and  in  particular 
insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
making  such  alterations  in  the  pre- 
sent definition  of  murder,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  definition  at  all,  as 
would  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
popular  feelings  upon  the  subject. 
I  was  subsequently  examined  as  a 
witness  before  the  Commission,  and 
explained  at  greater  length  and  in 
more  detail  the  views  which  I  had 
stated  in  the  article.  The  Com- 
mission has  now  made  its  report, 
and  my  present  object  is  to  make 
some  remarks  *  upon  its*  recom- 
mendations. 

On  the  main  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  the  Com- 
missioners offer  no  opinion.  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  question  is 
more  one  of  feeling  than  of  facts ; 
aud  the  feelings  with  which  men 
will  regard  the  subject  are  not  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  report  of  a 
Commission. 

Their  practical  recommendations 
are  four  in  number.  I  shall  confine 
my  observations  to  one  only — that 
which  suggests  the  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
murder.  The  definition  which  is  at 
present  given  of  this  crime  is  so 
wide  that  it  includes  many  acts 
which  clearly  ought  not  to  be 
the  subjects  of  capital  punishment. 
The  Commission  accordingly  recom- 
mend an  alteration.  Thpir  recom- 
mendations are  in  the  following 
words : — 

8.  We  proceed  to  offer  such  recommen- 
dations fts  we  think  expedient  for  altering 
the  present  law  of  murder.    It  appears  to 


us  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  the 
change  may  be  effected. 

9.  The  first  plan  is  to  abrogate  altogether 
the  existing  law  of  murder,  and  to  substitute 
a  new  definition  of  that  crime,  confining  it 
to  felonious  homicides  of  great  enormity, 
and  lea\'ing  all  those  which  are  of  a  loss 
heinous  description  in  the  category  of  man- 
slaughter. 

I  o.  The  other  plan  is  one  which  has  been 
extensively  acted  upon  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  common  law  of 
England  is  in  force ;  this  leaves  the  defini- 
tion of  murder  and  the  distinction  between 
that  crime  and  manslaughter  untouched, 
but  divides  the  crime  of  murder  into  two 
classes  or  degrees,  solely  with  the  riew  of 
confining  the  punishment  of  death  to  the 
first  or  higher  degree. 

II.  We  have  given  both  these  plans  our 
serious  consideration,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  required  change  may  be  best 
effected  by  the  latter,  which  involves  no 
disturbance  of  the  present  distinction  be- 
tween murder  and  manslaughter,  which 
does  not  make  it  necessary  to  remodel  the 
statutes  relating  to  attempt  to  murder,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
those  treaties  with  foreign  powers  which 
provide  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
accused  of  that  crime.  The  object  proposed 
can  be  attained  by  a  short  and  simple 
enactment,  providing  that  no  murder  shall 
be  punished  with  death  except  such  as  are 
particularly  therein  mentioned. 

These  should  be  called  murders  of  the 
first  degree;  all  other  murders  should  be 
called  murders  of  the  second  degree,  and 
punished  as  hereinafter  recommended. 

I  a.  We  recommend  therefore  — 

(i)  That  the  punishment  of  death  be 
retained  for  all  murders  deliberately  com- 
mitted with  express  malice  aforethought, 
such  malice  to  be  found  as  a  fact  by  the 
jury. 

(2)  That  the  punishment  of  death  be 
also  retained  for  all  murders  committed 
in,  or  with  the  view  to,  the  perpetration,  or 
escape  after  the  perpetration,  or  attempt  at 
perpetration  of  any  of  the  following 
felonies:  murder,  arson,  rape,  burglary, 
robbery,  or  piracy. 

(3)  That  in  all  other  cases  of  murder  the. 
punishments  be  penal  servitude  for  life,  or 
for  any  period  not  less  than  seven  years,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

No  one  who  has  considered  the 
subject  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  Commissioners  are  perfectly 
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right  in  their  wish  that  the  law 
.shonld  be  altered;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  their  suggestion  as 
to  the  mode  of  making  the  altera- 
tion is  accepted,  a  most  valuable 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  legal 
reform  of  the  first  importance  will 
have  been  lost,  and  that  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  the  law,  bad 
as  it  is,  will  have  been  involved  in 
still  greater  confusion  than  exists 
in  it  at  present.  In  order  to  set 
this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  to 
show  its  ftdl  importance,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something,  not 
only  of  the  definition  of  murder  in 
particular,  but  of  the  definitions  of 
crimes  in  general  which  form  a  part 
of  our  law,  and  of  the  character- 
istics which  are  common  to  all  of 
them. 

No  one  can  have  paid  much 
attention  either  to  the  study  or  to 
the  practice  of  the  criminal  law 
without  being  struck,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  substantial  narrow- 
ness of  the  field  which  it  covers, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  enor- 
mous and  unwieldy  complexity  and 
intricacy  in  practice.  Leaving  out 
of  account  those  branches  of  the 
criminal  law  which  come  into  opera- 
tion only  on  rare  occasions,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  to  the  common 
routine  of  criminal  business,  it  will 
appear  that  the  total  number  of 
crimes  which  lead  to  trials  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions  may  be  reduced 
to  surprisingly  few  heads.  Murder, 
and  the  infliction  of  bodily  injury ; 
theft,  with  or  without  violence  to 
the  person  or  the  habitation ;  arson, 
and  other  malicious  injuries  to  pro- 
perty ;  forgery ;  and  offences  against 
the  coinage,  make  up  probably  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  whole  list. 
K  the  separate  offences  falling  under 
these  five  heads  be  again  considered, 
and.  if  they  are  compared  with  the 
cases  which  have  been  decided  in 
connection  with  them,  the  reason 
of  the  excessive  intricacy  of  our 
whole  system  of  criminal  law  will 
at  once  become  apparent.     It  may 


be  described  in  a  very  few  words, 
'mala  stamina  vitae.'  The  funda- 
mental definitions  of  crimes  have 
every  fault  that  definitions  can 
have,  and  until  this  fnndamental 
error  is  recognised  as  such,  until 
its  importance  and  the  ease  of  cor- 
recting it  are  fiilly  imderstood,  the 
law  itself  wiU  never  be  coherent 
and  rational,  nor  will  its  adminis- 
tration ever  be  practically  satisfac- 
tory. I  will  now  proceed  to  deve- 
lope  and  illustrate  these  statements, 
and  to  show  that  the  defects  of  the 
law  of  murder  arise  out  of  the  way 
in  which  not  only  murder  but  aU 
other  crimes  have  been  defined 
amongst  us,  and  that  those  defects 
can  be  removed  only  by  suppljring 
new  and  sound  definitions.  I  will 
then  proceed  to  show  that  this  is  prac- 
ticable, and  indeed  easy ;  and  that 
the  considerations  which  the  Com- 
missioners view  in  the  light  of  ob- 
jections are  in  reahty  so  many 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  which  they  reject. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the 
general  character  and  history  of 
English  definitions  of  crimes.  Open 
any  standard  law-book  on  the 
subject,  such  as  Btcssell  mi  Grhnes, 
or  Boscoe's  Criminal  Evidence, 
and  elaborate  chapters  on  all  the 
crimes  mentioned  above  will  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  reader,  en- 
tering into  distinctions  :  of  the  most 
subtle  kind,  and  crowded  with  dis- 
cussions of  which,  without  a  special 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  he 
will  understand  neither  the  method 
nor  the  object.  The  general  result 
will  be  a  vast  mass  of  details,  be^wil- 
dering  to  the  understanding  and 
overwhelming  to  the  memory.  If 
all  this  intricacy  is  followed  up  to 
its  source,  and  that  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  subject-matter  itself  di- 
vided from  that  which  is  the  result 
of  unskilful  legislation,  direct  or 
indirect,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  system  is  ultimately  built 
upon  a  set  of  vague  descriptions — for 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  de- 
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£iiitLOiis — of  great  aiitiqiiity,  whicli 
hare  been  supplemented  and  patched 
up  from  time  to  time  by  successive 
generations  of  judges  and  text-wri- 
ters. Thusthe  present  state  of  things 
has  at  last  been  prodnced  by  the 
isolated  efforts  of  different  people, 
each  of  whom  endeavoured,  without 
concert  with  the  rest,  to  apply  the 
rules  which  they  had  laid  down  to 
-some  state  of  feu^  which  in  all  pro- 
bability had  never  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  man  who  origi- 
nally laid  down  the  rule.  In  every 
part  of  the  law,  but  especially  in 
ihe  criminal  law,  the  judgea  for  cen- 
'  turies  past  have  been  occupied  in 
solving  the  problem  what  their 
predecessors  would  have  thought  of 
a  state  of  facts  which  never  was 
before  them,  if  it  had  been  brought 
before  them.  Having  arrived  at  a 
conclusion,  which  again  was  always 
more  or  less  modified  by  their  own 
notions  of  justice  or  expediency, 
they  declared  that  conclusion  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land.  Thus  all 
definitions  of  crimes — and  especially 
the  definitions  of  murder  and  thefb 
which  lie  respectively  at  the  bottom 
of  the  two  great  departments  of  the 
criminal  law,  offences  against  the 
person  and  offences  against  pro- 
perty— are  exceedingly  complicated 
aggregates.  These  aggregates  are 
composed  of  the  remarks  of  differ- 
ent people  on  a  subject  which  those 
who  originally  wrote  upon  it  were  by 
no  means  competent  to  handle  pro- 
perly, and  which  those  who  brought 
greater  ability  to  its  consideration  at 
a  later  time  were  not  able  to  handle 
freely,  because    the  limits  within 


Homicide 


— Spiritual 


—Corporal 


-By  word 


— "Ry  deed 


which  they  were  to  consider  it  had 
already  been  prescribed  to  them  by 
their  predecessors.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, at  an  uncertain  time  an  un- 
known person  introduced  into  the 
definition  of  murder  the  word  *  ma- 
lice.' The  first  inventor  of  this 
phrase,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
probably  attached  no  very  definite 
meaning  to  it,  and  employed  it  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  intricate  questions  of  which  it 
would  afterwards  be  made  the  cen- 
tre. When  he  had  once  succeeded 
in  introducing  it  into  the  definition 
of  murder,  the  ingenuity  of  many 
subsequent  generations  of  judges 
and  text- writers  was  exercised  in 
trying  to  adapt  it  to  new  sets  of 
circumstances  as  they  arose.  The 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of 
this  process  for  many  generations 
has  been  the  production  of  what  the 
Commissioners  justly  call  'arbitrary 
rules '  and  *  nice  and  subtle  distinc- 
tions,' of  which  'the  practical  re- 
sult' is  'most  unsatisfactory.'  In 
order  to  show  fully  how  and  why  it 
is  so  unsatisfactory,  and  how  much 
more  unsatisfactory  it  would  be  made 
if  their  proposed  alterations  were 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
in  some  detail  an  account  of  the  law 
of  murder  and  of  its  history. 

The  earliest  definition  of  murder 
in  English  law  is  given  in  Braoton, 
and,  like  the  greater  part  of  his 
book,  is  taken,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, from  the  Boman  law.  Mur- 
der, according  to  him,  was  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  homijcide,  which  he 
defines  as  the  killing  of  a  man  by  a 
man,  and  classifies  as  follows :— - 

— Command 
— ^Advioe 
— ^Denial 

— BvneceStv      f—^voidable 
iJy  necessity      Luna^oidable 


-Accident 
— Wilfal 


I — In  a  lawful  act 
' — ^In  an  unlawful  act 

1 — Open 

' — Secret  (murder). 
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Murder  therefore  was  a  secret, 
wili^,  actual,  corporal  homicide ; 
and  in  Bracton's  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  it  differed  in  no  material 
respect  from  what  we  now  call 
manslanghter,  for  both  murder  and 
manslaughter  were  punished  with 
death,  and  each  were  within  the  law 
of  benefit  of  cleigy.  The  peculia- 
rity of  murder  was,  that  it  entailed 
what  was  called  a  '  presentment  of 
Bnglishry;'  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  coroner  found  that  the  murdered 
man  was  an  Englishman,  he  was 
presumed  to  be  a  Norman  murdered 
out  of  spite ;  and  the  township  in 
which  his  body  was  found  was  liable 
to  a  fine. 

From  the  time  of  Bracton  there 
were  very  few  writers  on  the  crimi- 
nal law  till  the  latter  part    of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Meta  repeats 
what  Bracton  had  said ;  the  '  Mir- 
ror,' which  is  a  book  of  little  autho- 
rity and  uncertain  date,  is  to  much 
the  same  purpose.     It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  expression 
'malice  aforethought,'  appears    in 
the  *  Mirror'  in  a  form  given  for 
appeals  of  murder  ;  that  is,  for  the 
civil    action  which  was  then  the 
usual  way  of  bringing  murderers 
to  justice.     The  appeUor  is  made 
to  allege  that  the  appellee  com- 
mitted   the    crime    'upon   malice 
forethought  feloniously.'     The  ex- 
pression  also   occurs  in  an   early 
statute   of  pardon    (13  Rich.    II., 
St..    2,    c.    i),    in  which    murders 
'with    malice    aforethought'    are 
exempted  from  the  list  of  crimes 
included  in  the  pardon.     The  ex- 
pression occurs  also  in  a  statute, 
23    Henry  Vill.  c.   13,  by  which 
persons  guilty  of  'wiffial'  murder 
'  with  malice  prepense '  were    de- 
prived of   the    benefit  of   clergy. 
The  date  of  this  enactment  is  1533. 
Somewhat    later,    Standford     and 
Lambard  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
and   laid    down    that    murder    is 
homici^p    with    malice    prepense, 
whether  the  act  is  open  or  secret, 
and  Tirhether  the  person  killed  is 
or  ifl  not  an  Englishman.     This  is 


clearly  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of 
1533,  the  wording  of  which  ob- 
viously implies  that  there  are  some 
kinds  of  murder  in  which  there  is 
no  malice  aforethought. 

It  thus  appears,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  present  definition  of 
murder  is  founded  upon  a  vague 
phrase  introduced  no  one  knows 
when,  why,  by  whom,  or  in  what 
sense.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  sense  of 
the  word  murder,  i,e,  secret  kill- 
ing ;  and  that  it  contradicts  the 
earliest  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which 
the  phrase  'malice  aforethought' 
was  uBed,  for  by  treating  '  murder 
with  malice  aforethought'  as  a 
peculiar  species,  not  of  homicide, 
but  of  murder,  these  statutes 
plainly  imply  that  in  some  kinds  of 
murder  maUce  aforethought  was 
absent. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of 
the  law  of  murder  is  Lord  Coke's 
account  of  it.  He  defines  murder 
thus:  'Murder  is  when  a  man  of 
sound  memory,  and  of  the  age  of 
discretion,  unlawftdly  killeth,  within 
any  country  of  the  realm,  any  reason- 
able creature  in  rerv/m  naturd  under 
the  king's  peace,  with  malice 
forethought,  either  expressed  by  the 
party  or  implied  by  the  law,  so 
as  the  party  wounded  or  hurt,  &c., 
die  of  the  wound  or  hurt,  <fcc., 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
same.'  He  goes  on  to  explain  what 
malice  means,  and  says :  '  Malice 
prepensed  is  when  one  compasseth 
to^  kill,  wound,  or  hurt  another,  and 
does  it  sedato  animo.  This  is  said 
in  law  to  be  malice  forethought  pre- 
pensed.' He  then  adds,  that  malice 
is  implied  by  the  law  in  three  cases. 
'  First,  in  respect  of  the  manner  of 
the  deed.  As  if  one  kill  another 
without  any  provocation  the  law 
implieth  nialice.'  So  poisoning 
(which,  he  adds,  may  be  done  four 
ways — gvsi/u,  anheliiu,  contactu,  and 
suppostu — and  by  divers  poisons,  as 
the  powder  of  diamonds,  the  po-y^der 
of  spiders,  &c.  &c.)  implies  malice. 
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Secondly^  in  respect  of  tlie  person 
slain.  If  a  magistrate  or  known- 
officer  is  slain  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  the  law  implies  malice. 
Thirdly,  in  respect  of  the  person 
killing.  A.  tries  to  rob  B.  B.  resists, 
and  A.  kills  him.  '  This  is  murder 
by  malice  implied,  albeit  he  never 
saw  or  knew  him  before.'  '  K  a 
prisoner  by  the  duresse  of  his 
gaoler  cometh  to  untimely  death, 
this  is  murder  in  the  gaoler,  and  the 
law  implieth  malice  by  reason  of 
the  cruelty.'  '  If  the  sheriff,  where 
he  ought  to  hang  the  party,  burn 
or  behead  him,  or  e  converso,  the 
law  implieth  malice  in  him.'  *  If 
a  lieutenant  or  other  that  hath  com- 
mission of  martial  authority,  in 
time  of  peace,  hang  or  otherwise 
execute  any  man  by  colour  of 
martial  law,  this  is  murder,  for  this 
is  against  Magna  Charta  .  .  .  and 
here  the  law  implieth  malice.' 

It  is  out  of  this  doctrine  of  Coke's 
that  the  whole  modem  law  of  mur- 
der, as  we  have  it,  has  taken  its 
form ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  at- 
tend with  some  particularity  to  its 
character.  In  Bracton  we  see  two 
different  elements  at  work.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  rough  bru- 
tality of  an  almost  barbarous  age, 
which  punished  with  death  almost 
every  description  of  homicide.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  the  ingenuity 
and  love  of  classification,  for  classi- 
fication's sake,  which  are  the  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  the  Boman 
law,*  from  which  thispart,like  nearly 
the  whole  of  Bracton' s  work,  was 
taken.  This  trivial  ingenuity  alto- 
gether passed  away  and  was  lostsight 
of  in  the  interval  between  Bracton 
and  Standford,  and  by  degrees  a 
rough  classification  obtained  which 
divided  killing  into  murder  if  there 
was,  and  manslaughter  if  there 
was  not,  'malice  aforethought.'  The 
natural  meaning  of  those  words  was 
a  personal  grudge,  and  a  positive  set- 


tled intention  to  kill,  on  the  part  of 
the  criminal.  Experience,  however, 
soon  showed  how  rough  and  inad- 
equate this  distinction  was.  In  many 
cases  where  the  moral  guilt  was 
obviously  of  the  deepest  dye — as  in 
the  case  of  a  robber  kilhng  in  order 
to  effect  a  robbery — there  was  no 
settled  hostility,  and  no  deliberate 
intention  to  kill.  These  cases  showed 
that  the  crime  had  been  ill-defined, 
and  that  neither  maUce,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  nor  preme- 
ditation, nor  both  together,  were  the 
proper  tests  by  which  the  worst 
kinds  of  killing  might  be  distin- 
guished from  those  which  were  less 
bad.  The  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  have  discarded  the  old  phrase, 
and  to  have  chosen  a  more  appro- 
priate one  upon  a  fall  examination 
of  the  subject :  but  English  lawyers 
have  never  taken  this  course.  Par- 
liament was  never  a  very  suitable 
theatre  for  discussions  about  the 
proper  use  of  words  ;  and  in  Coke's 
time,  and  long  afterwards,  the  com- 
mon law  was  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  idolatry,  as  something  much  too 
wise  and  good  to  be  rudely  ques- 
tioned and  reformed.  Hence  it  had 
to  be  adapted  to  common  sense  by  a 
set  of  fictions,  of  which  the  fiction 
of  implied  malice  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion. The  phrase  is  worth  examining. 
It  is  murder,  says  the  law,  to  kill 
with  a  premedidated  intent  to  kill, 
proceeding  from  ill-will  towards  the 
person  killed.  It  is  also  murder  to 
kill  with  an  implied  premeditated 
intent  to  kill,  proceeding  from  ill- 
will  towards  the  person  killed. 
What  sense  is  there  in  these  words  ? 
What  state  of  mind  is  an  '  implied' 
premeditation  ?  The  first  word  does 
not  modify  the  second.  It  is  like 
talking  of  a  green  premeditation,  or 
the  square  root  of  a  premeditation. 
A  meaning  might  no  doubt  be  given 
to  the  expression,  by  interpreting  it 
to  relate  to  the  question  of  evidence, 


*  In  an  account  of  the  definitions  of  the  Koman  lawyers  on  the  subject  of  homicide,  in 
Adolphe  and  H^lie's  Thiorie  du  Code  Pinal,  iii.  385,  &c.  ch.  46. 
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and  so  asserting  that,  by  the  law, 
certain  facts  were  taken  as  conclu- 
sive proof  of  a  premeditated  design 
to  kill.    This  would  do  pretty  well 
for  Lord  Coke's  first  case  of  implied 
malice.    It  is  reasonable  enough  to 
say  that  to  kill  dehberately,  without 
any  apparent  provocation  at  all,  or 
by  means  which,  like  poisoning,  in- 
volve art  and  contrivance,  '  implies  * 
or  suggests  the  existence  of  preme- 
ditation and  ill-will ;  but  it  is  an 
abuse  ot  language  in  such  cases  to 
say  tbat  the  law  implies  malice.  The 
malice  is  in  these  cases  a  real  fact, 
of  which  other  real  facts  are  the  evi- 
dence. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  law  '  implies '  that  a 
man  cuts  another's  throat  in  cases 
in  which  six  unprejudiced  witnesses 
swear  that  they  saw  him  do  so.     It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  make  any 
sense  at  all  of  the  doctrine  of  '  im- 
plied' malice   in   connection    with 
Coke's  second  case  of  implication. 
A  robber  kills  his  victim  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  act  of  robbery.    Here, 
says  Coke,  the    law    *  implies'   a 
premeditated  intention  to  kill,  aris- 
ing out  of  personal  iU-will,  in  order 
to  punish  so  atrocious  a  crime  in  a 
proper  manner.    Why  could  not  the 
law,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
legislator,   punish  the  crime    as  it 
deserved  without  making  a  false 
statement  about  it  ?     Why  say  ma- 
lice aforethought  shall  mean  some- 
thing quite  d^erent  from  what  it 
really  does   meaji,   because  malice 
aforethought  is  an  essential  element 
in  murder,  and  this  kind  of  killing  is 
as  bad  morally  and  politically  as 
falling  with  malice  aforethought  ? 
This  is  to  be  at  once  a  slave  and  a 
tyrantto  words — a  slave  to  the  sound 
^d  a  tyrant  to  the  sense. 

After  discussing  the  subject  of 
murder — and  introducing  into  the 
subject,  or  at  least  recording,  for  the 
misfortune  of  his  successors,  the 
fiction  of  implied  malice — Coke,  in 
his  usual  disorderly  manner,  goes 
on  to  homicides  in  general,  under 
which  head    he    considerably    en- 
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larges  the  definition  of  murder 
by  a  set  of  distinctions  which  are 
inconceivably  absurd.  The  whole 
of  his  chapter  on  this  subject  is  con- 
fused and  disjointed  in  the  extreme. 
He  says :  *  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween murder  and  manslaughter, 
but  that  the  one  is  upon  malice  fore- 
thought, and  the  other  upon  a  sud- 
den occasion,  and  therefore  is  called 
chance-medley.'  He  then  mentions 
in  the  most  cursory  way  one  or  two 
cases  of  manslaughter,  and  after- 
wards goes  on,  so  confusedly  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  part  of  the  chap- 
ter must  be  lost,  to  describe  justifiable 
homicide,  homicide  se  defendendo^ 
and  homicide  per  infortunium.  He 
defines  this  last  thus :  *  Homicide 
by  misadventure  is  when  a  man 
doth  an  act  that  is  not  unlawftd, 
which,  without  any  evil  intent,  tend- 
eth  to  a  man's  death.'  Upon  the 
vrovd.  unlawful  he  adds  :  *  If  the  act 
be  unlawful  it  is  murder.'  .  .  .  '  So 
if  one  shoot  at  any  wild  fowl  upon  a 
tree  and  the  arrow  killeth  any  rea- 
sonable creature  afar  off,  without  any 
evil  intent  in  him,  this  is  per  infor- 
tunium, for  it  was  not  unlawftil  to 
shoot  at  the  wild  fowl ;  but  if  he 
had  shot  at  a  cock  or  hen,  or  any 
tame  fowl  of  another  man's,  the  ar- 
row by  mischance  had  killed  a  man, 
this  had  been  murder,  for  the  act  was 
unlawful.'  In  these  chapters  Coke 
says  nothing  of  manslaughter  by 
negligence. 

Hale  was  the  next  writer  of  emi- 
nence on  the  criminal  law.  He  treats 
it  far  more  philosophically  than 
Coke,  but  follows  in  the  road  which 
Coke  had  marked  out,  as  indeed  he 
was  obliged  to  do.  He  distributed 
the  subject  in  a  rather  different  man- 
ner, and  by  doing  so  introduced 
into  the  law  a  considerable  modifica- 
tion, which  still  forms  a  part  of  it. 
He  distinguishes  murder  and  man- 
slaughter as  Coke  distinguished 
them,  as  being  killing  'of  malice 
prepense,'  and  '  upon  a  sudden 
provocation  and  falling  out.'  He 
also  divides  malice  into  express  and 
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implied ;  and,  after  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  express  malice,  he  gives, 
as  the  first  kind  of  implied  malice, 
cases  '  where  the  homicide  is  volnn- 
tarily  committed  without  provoca- 
tion,* and  in  connection  with  this 
he  enters  upon  the  question  of  the 
degree  of  provocation  which  will  re- 
duce murder  to  manslaughter.  The 
elaborate  intricacy  of  this,  and  the 
great  change  quietly  effected  by  it 
in  the  law  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately perceptible,  andmay  require  ex- 
planation. Coke  had  put  the  case  of 
one  man  killing  another  without  pro- 
vocation, as  an  instance  in  which  the 
law  would  imply  malice.  Hale  trans- 
forms this,  by  the  rearrangement  of 
the  subject  just  described,  into  the 
modem  doctrine  that  all  voluntary 
killing  is  presumed  to  be  murder, 
unless  the  person  who  has  done  the 
act  succeeds  in  proving  the  existence 
of  a  sufficient  provocation  to  reduce 
it  to  manslaughter.  He  then  goes 
on  to  describe  what  the  sort  of  pro- 
vocation is  which  has  this  effect. 
Blows  are  such  a  provocation,  but 
words  of  insult  are  not,  unless  pos- 
sibly the  violence  which  causes  the 
death  is  of  a  kind  which  was  not 
likely  to  cause  death.  This  was  a 
moot  point  in  Hale's  time,  though 
it  was  developed  at  length  by  Foster, 
and  is  now  a  well-established  part 
of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  when 
combined  with  the  definition  of  man- 
slaughter given  afterwards,  makes 
the  law  coherent,  but  throws  its 
phraseology  into  strange  confnsion. 
Manslaughter  is  defined  as  *  the  vo- 
luntary killing  another  without  ma- 
lice express  or  implied.'  But,  by  the 
doctrine  just  stated,  malice  is  always 
implied  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
killing,  unless  provocation  can  be 
shown.  Thus  the  word  *  malice,'  with 
its  various  divisions  into  express  and 
implied,  becomes  a  mere  ahas  for 
provocation.  If  it  is  always  implied 
unless  there  is  a  provocation,  the 
presence  of  express  malice  becomes 
immaterial,  and  the  second  and  third 
cases  of  implied  malice — ^i.e.  when 
the  homicide  is  *  done  upon  a  min- 


ister of  justice,'  and  when  it  is  done 
by  a  person  that  intends  '  a  theft 
or  burglary,  &c.'  — also  become 
superfluous.  The  law  of  malice, 
as  stated  by  Hale,  might  be  thua 
parodied : — 

Bread  is  either  leavened  or  un- 
leavened. 

Leaven  is  either  express  or  im- 
plied. 

Express  leaven  is  the  substance 
called  yeast. 

Leaven  is  implied  in  three 
cases: — 

First— It  is  implied  in  all  white 
bread. 

Secondly — ^It  is  implied  in  all 
brown  bread. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly — ^It  is  always 
implied  in  every  sort  of  bread,  un- 
less the  person  denying  its  presence 
can  show  that  the  bread  in  question 
contains  no  yeast. 

Surely  this  is  rather  a  cumbrous 
way  of  saying  that  there  either  is  or 
is  not  yeast  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  Yet  all 
Hale's  elaborate  apparatus  comes  to 
this,  that  if  one  person  intentionally 
and  culpably  kiQs  another,  he  either 
does  so  without  provocation, which  is 
murder,  or  with  provocation,  which 
is  manslaughter. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  stands  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  Hale 
as  Hale  from  Coke.  His  work  on 
the  Crown  Law  consists  partly  of 
a  report  of  certain  cases  which  he 
considered  important;  and  partly 
of  several  *  discourses'  on  different 
branches  of  the  law,  including  in 
particular  one  on  high  treason  and 
another  on  homicide.  The  discourse 
on  homicide  appears  to  me  to  be  far 
superior  both  to  Hale  and  to  Coke. 
It  enters  into  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars about  homicide  by  necessity, 
per  infortunium,  and  the  like,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  present  question^ 
and  are  more  or  less  complicated 
with  curious  antiquarian  subtleties 
now  laid  aside.  The  great  merit  of 
the  discourse  is  that  it  gets  rid  ol 
the  fiction  of  implied  mahce,  and 
substitutes  for  it  a  reasonable  defi- 
nition or  rather  description  of  malice 
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as  *  such  circumstaiices  as  are  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  a  wicked,  de- 
praved, malignant  spirit.'  In  other 
words,  Foster  views  malice  as  being 
synonymous  with  wickedness,  and 
then  enumerates  the  various  circum- 
stances which  are  considered  by  the 
law  as  such  symptoms.  He  remarks 
with  great  good  sense;  *Most,  if 
not  all  the  cases  which  in  our  books 
are  ranged  under  the  head  of  im- 
plied maHce,  wiU,  if  careftiUy  ad- 
verted to,  be  found  to  turn  upon 
this  single  point,  that  the  fact  hath 
been  attended  by  such  circumstances 
as  carry  in  them  the  plain  indi- 
cations of  a  heart  regardless  of  social 
duty,  and  fatally  bent  upon  mis- 
chief.' This  is  obviously  the  simplest 
and  most  perspicuous  way  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  and  the  criminal 
law  appears  still  to  have  retained 
enough  of  the  character  of  a  sci- 
ence depending  on  principles  of  its 
ovm,  in  Foster's  time,  to  have  been 
susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  mould- 
ing*  in  the  hands  of  a  really  able 
writer  whohappened  also  to  be  placed 
in  a  conspicuous,  and  especially 
in  a  judicial,  position.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  opposite  character  was  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  it  that  the 
most  absurd  of  all  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  England  upon  the  subject  of 
murder  is  repeated  by  Foster  from 
Coke,  without  criticism,  though  no 
one  was  more  alive  than  he  to  Coke's 
great  defects.  After  laying  down 
his  general  principle  about  malice, 
Foster  says  :  '  A.  shooteth  at  the 
poultry  of  B.  and  killeth  a  man ;  if 
his  intention  was  to  steal  the  poultry, 
which  must  be  educed  from  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  murder  by 
reason  of  tliat  felonious  intent;  but 
if  it  was  done  wantonly,  and  without 
tliat  intention,  it  will  be  but  barely 
manslaughter.'  It  is  a  curious  proof 
of  the  power  of  dyslogistic  epithets, 
that  the  word  'felonious  '  so  com- 
pletely overpowered  Foster  as  to 
loake  him  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  felonious  act  showed  '  a  heart 
ri*^ardless  of  social  duty,  and  fatally 


bent  upon  mischief,'  in  respect  even 
of  the  accidental  consequences  of  the 
act  itself.  His  perceptions,  however, 
were  probably  somewhat  blunted  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  criminal  law  in 
his  time. 

Foster's  simple  and  reasonable 
way  of  considering  the  subject  has 
unfortunately  not  prevailed.  Since 
his  time  the  criminal  law  has  fallen 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  re- 
porters. During  the  whole  of  the 
present,  and  part  of  the  last  century, 
a  succession  of  reports  of  Crown 
cases,  and  of  treatises  on  criminal 
law,  which  are  Httle  more  than  di- 
gests of  the  reports  intended  almost 
entirely  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  being  quoted  in  court  and  referred 
to  in  argument,'  have  followed  each 
other  with  so  much  rapidity  that  the 
criminal  law,  like  every  other  branch 
of  our  jurisprudence,  is  swollen  to 
an  immense  and  unwieldy  size 
and  shape..  In  order  to  give  some 
sort  of  notion  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  subject  is  overgrown  with 
authorities,  I  will  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir 
William  Russell's  standard  book  on 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The 
chapters  on  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter fill  216  very  large  and  closely 
printed  8vo.  pages,  which  comprise 
nearly  everything  that  has  ever  been 
said  upon  the  subject  by  any  text- 
writer  or  judge,  or  in  any  court  of 
justice.  The  subject  is  opened  by  a 
definition  of  murder  quoted  from 
Coke,  which  is  followed  by  Foster's 
definition  of  malice,  and  next  by 
Hale's  division  of  malice  into  express, 
and  implied  —  an  unfortunate  ar- 
rangement, as  one  of  Foster's  objects 
was  to  do  away  with  the  subtleties 
about  implied  malice  recorded,  if 
not  invented,  by  Coke.  After  this 
come  several  cases  about  the  person 
killing ;  then  many  others  as  to  the 
person  killed,  bearing  on  the  whole 
subject  of  infanticide ;  then  various 
illustrations  of  the  different  means 
by  which  death  may  be  caused,  in- 
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eluding  many  cases  as  to  homicide  by 
neglect;  as  to  the  responsibility  lying 
on  parents,  gaai*dians,  the  masters 
of  apprentices,  &c.,  as  to  providing 
for  children  or  apprentices ;  as  to 
homicide  hj  mala  praxis-,  as  to  suicide 
and  as  accessories.  All  this  occu- 
pies between  forty  and  ^^j  pages ; 
after  which  the  author  observes  : — 

A  statement  of  the  several  instances  of 
gross  and  direct  wilful  murder  cannot  be 
thought  necessary,  but  there  are  a  variety 
of  cases  of  a  less  decided  character,  and 
some  upon  which  doubts  have  arisen,  which 
mtijf  properly  be  here  considered.  An  apt 
arrangement  often  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, yet  the  following  order  seems  to  be 
appropriate : — i .  Cases  of  provocation.  2. 
Cases  of  mutual  combat.  3.  Cases  of  re- 
sistance to  officers  of  justice,  &c.  4.  Cases 
where  the  killing  takes  place  in  the  prose- 
cution of  some  other  criminal,  unlawful,  or 
wanton  act.  5.  Cases  where  the  killing 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  some  lawful 
act  being  criminally  or  improperly  per- 
formed, &c. 

This  is  followed  by  a  full  abstract 
of  as  many  cases  on  these  subjects 
as  fill  upwards  of  forty  more  pages. 
A  chapter  is  then  interposed  on  the 
indictment,  trial,  and  evidence  in 
cases  of  murder ;  after  which  the  sub- 
ject of  manslaughter  is  treated  with 
the  same  immense  enumeration,  of 
cases  arrayed  under  precisely  the 
same  heads,  and  occupying  this  time 
about  100  pages.  Here  and  there 
general  rules  are  laid  down  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  cases.  For  instance,  after 
a  great  number  of  cases  have  been 
detailed,  it  is  said : — 

In  all  cases  of  slight  provocation  in  which 
it  may  be  reasonably  estimated,  from  the 
weapon  made  use  of,  or  from  any  other 
circumstance,  that  the  party  intended  to  kill 
or  to  do  some  great  bodily  harm,  wilful 
homicide  will  be  murder. 

After  another  long  detail  of  cases 
it  is  said : — 

From  the  cases  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  former  part  of  this  section,  it  appears 
that  malice  will  ba  presumed,  even  though 
the  act  be  perpetrated  recently  after  the 
provocation  received,  if  the  instrument  or 
manner  of  retaliation  be  greatly  inadequate 
to  the  offence  given,  and  cruel  and  dangerous 
in  its  nature ;  for  the  law  supposes  that  a 


party  capable  of  acting  in  so  outrageous  a 
manner  upon  a  slight  provocation  must 
have  entertained  a  general,  if  not  a  par- 
ticular malice,  and  have  previously  deter- 
mined to  inflict  such  vengeance  upon  any 
pretence  that  offered. 

Further  on,  after  a  variety  of 
cases  about  resistance  to  lawful  ap- 
prehension, it  is  said  : — 

Where  persons  having  authority  to  arrest 
or  imprison,  using  the  proper  means  for 
that  purpose,  are  resisted  in  so  doing  and 
killed,  it  will  be  murder  in  all  who  take  a 
part  in  such  resistance. 

There  are  other  rules  in  other 
parts  of  the  treatise  in  question,  bat 
these  are  enough  to  illustrate  the 
form  into  which  the  law  has  fallen 
in  course  of  time,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  unlimited  and  unregulated 
reporting.  That  form  is  a  strange 
mass  of  precedents,  principles,  and 
rules,  of  which  the  precedents  form 
very  much  the  largest  part.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  with  some  confi- 
dence that  the  subject  is  at  length 
exhausted;  and  that  rules  free  from 
all  fiction  (Uke  those  quoted  above) 
have  at  length  been  established,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  unlucky 
word  'malice'  has  been  reduced 
to  a  certainty.  Indeed,  so  folly  has 
the  subject  been  discussed,  and  so 
very  complete  is  the  coUectiou  of 
illustrations,  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  more  no  single  case  has 
been  decided  which  materially  varies 
the  law  upon  the  subject.  The 
authorized  reports  from  1 844  to  the 
present  time  are  those  of  Denmson, 
Dearsley,  Dearsley  and  Bell,  Bell, 
and  Leigh  and  Cave.  None  of  these 
contain  any  case  which  affects  the 
definition  of  murder.  As  hundreds 
of  trials  for  that  crime  have  taken 
place  during  the  period  in  question, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  law  may  he 
considered  to  have  taken  its  final 
shape,  and  our  experience  on  the 
different  ways  in  wMch,  and  circum- 
stances under  which,  men  may  take 
away  each  other's  lives  may  be  said 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  be  com- 
plete. The  shape  of  the  law  is  cum- 
brous in  the  extreme,  and,  as  the 
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Commissioners  have  found,  it  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  unsatisfactory. 

I  Bat  there  can  be  little  real  doubt  as 
to  what  it  is. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  ques- 

'  tion  is  how  the  law  is  to  be  altered. 
Its  &.ults  are  obvious  enough.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  that 
no  importance  is  attached  to  pro- 
vocation, except  the  provocation  of 
considerable  personal  violence  and 
the  actual  sight  of  adultery  com- 
mitted by  a  wife ;  and  that  the  law 

I      goes  too  far  in  considering  that  the 

I  fact  that  an  act  which  causes  death 
was  done  in  the  commission  of  a  felony 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  that  maUce 
which  constitutes  murder.    The  case 

I  mentioned  by  Foster  and  others, 
about  the  man  who  shoots  at  a  fowl 
with  intent  to  steal,  and  accidentally 
kills  a  man,  is  an  extreme  case  of  this 
principle  ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  present  day  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  such  a  rule  would 
not  prevent  it  from  being  acted  upon, 
several  cases  have  occurred  at  no 
very  great  distance  of  time  in  which 
men  have  actually  been  executed  in 
accordance  with  it.  Not  very  many 
years  ago,  for  example,  a  burglar 
was  hanged  at  Lincoln  for  murder, 
in  having  killed  an  old  lady,  rather 
by  firight  than  violence.  He  broke 
into  the  house  where  she  was,  and 
threw  a  pillow  over  her,  not  with 
the  intention  of  killing  or  even  of  in- 
juring her,  but  probably  as  a  sort  of 
threat.  The  effect  on  her  nerves  was 
such  that  she  immediately  died.  A 
Bunilar  case  happened  perhaps  about 
the  same  time,  or  rather  earlier,  at 
Warwick.  Three  boys  went  out  to 
pick  pockets.  One  gave  a  blow  to 
an  old  man  to  make  him  lean  for- 
ward, snatched  his  watch  from  his 
pocket,  and  passed  it  to  his  accom- 
plices. The  old  man  was  fat  and 
weak,  and  the  blow  killed  him, 
though  it  was  not  a  severe  or  appa- 
rently dangerous  one.  All  the  three 
boys  were  convicted  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  So,  too,  the 
rule  which  makes  it  murder  to  kill 


any  officer  of  justice  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  without  reference 
to  the  means  employed  or  the  in- 
tention of  the  criminal,  is  exceedingly 
harsh.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  a  thief  tripping  up  a  constable 
who  tries  to  arrest  him,  and  acci- 
dentally killing  him.  Would  it  not 
be  monstrous  to  treat  such  an  act 
as  murder  ?  yet  murder  it  un- 
doubtedly is  by  law.  *  The  law  im- 
plies malice'  in  cases  of  resistance 
to  lawful  authorities.  So,  again,  sui- 
cide is  murder ;  and  if  two  persons 
attempt  to  commit  suicide  together, 
and  one  escapes,  the  one  who  escapes 
is  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  the 
other.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a^l 
these  cases  the  law  is  far  too  wide,, 
and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  came^ 
to  be  too  wide  by  the  generality  of 
the  original  definition,  '  murder  is- 
wilful  killing  with  malice  afore- 
thought,' which  generality  many 
generations  of  judges  reduced  to  a 
definite  shape,  acting  upon  the  view 
which  they  happened  to  take  of  th&= 
particular  facts  which  chanced  from 
time  to  time  to  come  before  them. 

Such  beiEf^  the  defects  of  the 
law,  and  such  its  general  condition^, 
the  Commissioners  have  had  before^ 
them  two  proposals  for  its  alteration^ 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  law  should  be 
recast,  and  the  crime  of  murder  re- 
defined. On  the  other,  it  was  pro  - 
posed  that  the  law  should  be  left  as 
it  is,  but  that  an  Act  should  be  passed 
providing  that  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  in  cases  of 
murder  unless  the  jury  found,  as  a 
fact,  the  presence  of  express  malic© 
aforethought,  or  unless  the  murder- 
were  '  committed  in,  or  with  a  view 
t6,  the  perpetration,  or  escape  after 
the  perpetration  or  attempt  at  per- 
petration, of  any  of  the  following- 
crimes — ^murder,  arson,  rape,  bur- 
glary, robbery,  or  piracy.' 

In  considering  these  recommenda- 
tions, I  will  first  examine  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Commissioners,, 
and  give  my  reasons  for  objecting 
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to  it,  and  then  show  that  the  other 
course  is  perfectly  practicable  and 
easy,  and  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  many  advantages  which  would 
be  lost  by  adopting  the  proposal  of 
the  Commissioners. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  ob- 
served  that  the  proposal  to  leave 
the  law  unaltered,  but  to  split  the 
crime  into  two  degrees,  is  obviously 
a  proposal  not  to  simplify  the  law, 
but  to  make  it  much  more  com- 
plicated than  it  was  before.      All 
the  '  nice  and  subtle  distinctions' 
K)f  which  the  Conmiissioners  justly 
complain  will  be  left  just  as  they 
are,  to  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  the  case  ;  and  the  question 
will  be  complicated  by  the  further 
question  of  the  two  degrees  of  mur- 
der.    It  is,  however,  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  law  will  be  left  as  it 
is,  with  the  addition   of  an   extra 
comphcation.     It  will  be  rendered 
far  worse,    as   I   now   proceed  to 
show.     At  present  the  distinction 
between  express  and  implied  malice 
has   in    practice   become   obsolete. 
Though  it  still  to  some  extent  per- 
plexes the  subject,  a  series  of  posi- 
tive rules,  which  are  at  all  events 
intelligible  and  complete,  have  prac- 
tically superseded  it.    For  instance, 
when  a  judge  has  to  deal   with  a 
case  of  death  inflicted  in  the  com- 
mission  of  a  felony,  he   does  not 
explain  to   the  jury  the  diflFerence 
between  express  and  implied  malice, 
l)ut  tells  them  broadly  that  to  in- 
flict death  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony  is    murder,  and   the   same 
course  is  taken  in  the  case  of  resist- 
ance to  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,   &c.     In  short,  though 
the  law    has    not   been   expressly 
codified,  it  has   worked  itself  by 
degrees  into  a  system    which  has 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  code, 
as  it  admits  of  being  thrown  into  the 
shape   of  a  set   of    positive  rules 
which  have  been  established  by  a 
vast  number  of  cases.     Pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament  declaring  that  '  ex- 
press malice    aforethought  to    be 


found  as  a  fact  by  the  jury'  is  to  be 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  murder  in 
the  first  degrecj  and  this  advantage 
will  be  entirely  given  up,  and  the  old 
legal  fictions  will  all  be  revived.  Let 
us  consider  what  '  express  mahce  * 
means.      Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is 
not '  implied  mahce.'  But  what  are 
Lord  Coke's  cases  of  implied  malice? 
Poisonii^gjhe  says,  is  a  case  of  'im- 
plied malice.'    So  is  a  murder  com- 
mitted either  without  any  assign- 
able motive,  or  in  the  execution  of 
another  crime,  such  as  robbery.  The 
Commissioners  propose  to  provide 
specially  for  the   case  of  murders 
committed  in  the  execution  of  ano- 
ther crime,  and  therefore  their  re- 
commendation is  that  if  A.  kills  B. 
without  any  precise-  assignable  mo- 
tive '  to  be  found  as  a  ifect  by  the 
jury' — ^as,  for  instance,  if  he  secretly 
poisons  him,  and  no  motive  appears 
— this  is  to  be  murder  in  the  second 
degree.     If  this  is  not.  their  mean- 
ing, they  use  the  words  '  express 
malice'  in   a   different  sense  both 
from  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale ;  for 
Coke  expressly  says  that  poisoning, 
where  no  special  grudge  is  proved, 
is  a  case   of  implied  mahce ;  and 
Hale  says  that  malice  is  imphed  in 
all  cases,  unless  its  absence  can  be 
shown.  Hence,  if  Coke  and  Hale  are 
to  be  authorities  at  all,  the  law  as 
proposed  to  be  altered  by  the  Com- 
missioners will  be  that  all  murders 
are  to  be  assumed  to  be  murders  in 
the  second  degree,  unless  the  par- 
ticular grudge  between  the  parties 
can  be  proved,  or  unless  the  crime 
is  committed  in  the  perpetration  of    I 
one  of  the  other  crimes  mentioned. 
Surely  this  is  an  absurd  result.    If, 
however,  it  is  the  result  which  the 
Commissioners  wish  for,  their  recom- 
mendation, instead  of  using  the  ob- 
scure phrase  *  express  mahce  afore-    j 
thought,'  should  substitute  its  equi-    \ 
valent,  when  their  recommendation 
would   be    expressed    thus:    *The 
punishment    of   death    should  be 
retained  for  all  murders  dehberatelj 
committed,  for  which  there  can  be 
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assigned  some  definite  motive  of 
ill-will  towards  theperson  murdered, 
to  be  found  as  a  fact  by  the  jury.* 
A  definite  motive  of  ifl-will  must 
be  what  Coke  and  Hale  meant  by 
express  malice,  or  they  would  never 
have  defined  implied  malice  as  they 
did.  When  the  proposition  is  thus 
stated  in  plain  words,  it  impHes,  in 
the  first  place,  that  murders  may 
be  deliberately  committed  without 
any  definite  motive  of  ill-will  against 
the  person  murdered  (which  seems 
remarkable) ;  and,in  the  second  place, 
that  the  punishment  of  a  murderer 
is  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  the  jury  may  be  able 
to  attain  of  the  state  of  his  feelings 
before  he  did  the  act.  Surely  com- 
mon sense  tells  us,  that  if  one  man 
deliberately  or  intentionally  kills 
another,  it  does  not  matter  what  his 
motive  is.  If  it  were  benevolent — 
if  he  wished  to  send  the  man  to 
heaven,  or  to  rid  him  of  a  painful 
and  lingering  disease — ^that  ought 
to  make  no  diflFerence,  unless  every 
one  is  to  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  his  neighbours. 

It  may  indeed  be  that  the  essence 
of  the  Commissioners'  recommenda- 
tion Hes.  not  in  the  words  '  express 
malice,'  but  in  the  words  '  to  be 
found  as  a  fact  by  the  jury  ;'  and  it 
might  perhaps  be  held,  by  a  sort  of 
analogy  to  the  law  of  libel,  that  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  enactment 
would  be  to  remit  it  to  the  jury,  in 
every  particular  case,  to  say  whether 
or  no  the  circumstances  of  that  case 
exhibited  what  they  would  call 
express  malice  aforethought.  It 
appears  probable  that  this  was 
their  meaning,  as  otherwise  they 
leave  the  question  of  provo- 
cation just  as  it  is.  If  this  is 
the  intention,  the  effect  would 
be  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  system  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, which  is  one  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  parts  of  their 
law.  K  such  a  power  were  given  to 
the  jury,  they  would  become,  not 
judges  of  the  fact,  but  depositaries 


of  the  Crown's  prerogative  of  mercy, 
and  this  they  would  have  to  exer- 
cise under  the  pressure  of  vehement 
and  eloquent  appeals  to  their  pas- 
sions. In  a  case,  for  instance,  Hke 
Townley's,  the  trial  would  no 
longer  be  an  inquiry  into  facts.  It 
would  consist  principally  of  vehe- 
ment appeals  to  the  sympathies  of 
twelve  small  shopkeepers  or  farmers 
chosen  by  chance,  and  called  upon 
to  decide,  not  on  the  question  of  fact 
as  at  present,  but  on  the  propriety 
of  hanging  A.  B.  ;  and  this  decision 
would  have  to  be  given  on  the  bare 
evidence  admissible  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  facts,  and  under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  The 
present  mode  of  exercising  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory in  every  possible  way,  but  it  is 
at  least  calm,  dignified,  and  deliber- 
ate. In  determining  on  the  fate  of 
a  man  convicted  of  murder,  the 
Home  Secretary  takes  his  own  time. 
He  inquires  into  such  collateral  facts 
as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  relevant 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  hang  a  particular  person,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  admitted 
in  evidence  on  his  trial.  He  is  known 
to  the  pubHc,  and  is  responsible  in 
various  ways  for  the  advice  which 
he  gives.  He  is  also  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  may  thus  be  presumed 
to  have  some  acquaintance  at  least 
with  the  principles  on  which  pun- 
ishment ought  to  be  administer- 
ed. None  of  these  things  are  true 
of  a  jury.  They  cannot  travel  out 
of  the  evidence  before  them ;  they 
must  decide  on  the  spot;  they  have  no 
special  acquaintance  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice ;  and 
their  number  is  just  large  enough 
to  shield  them  from  any  sort  of  re- 
sponsibiHty.  The  system  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances  incorpdrates  for 
the  time  being  popular  sentiment- 
ality, whether  in  the  fierce  or  in  the 
tender  mood,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  device  intended 
solely  to  shirk  a  difficulty  which  the 
Legislature  ought  to  face  and  solve, 
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by  throwing  the  soliition  of  it  on  a 
body  which  is  pai^ticularly  unfit  to 
bear  it. 

K  proof  of  this  is  required,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
law  relating  to  extenuating  circum- 
stances has  worked  in  France.  It 
is  a  constant  occasion  of  ignomini- 
ous compromises.  The  jury  con- 
stantly convict  with  little  or  no 
evidence  when  their  passions  are 
aroused ;  and  find  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances in  cases  of  the  worst 
kind  of  guilt,  if  their  sensibility 
happens  to  be  worked  upon  either 
by  the  speeches  of  advocates,  or  by 
any  romantic  circumstances  in  the 
case  itself.  The  introduction  of 
sentiment  and  romance  into  the 
administration  of  any  branch  of  the 
law  is  an  immense  evil,  and  this 
would  be  the  direct  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  introducing  into  our 
own  system  the  change  proposed, 
if  I  have  rightly  conjectured  its 
meaning. 

The  objection  which  I  have  been 
illustrating  may  be  put  very  shortly 
as  follows.  K  'express  malice 
aforethought '  is  made  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  and  if  those  words  are  con- 
strued as  meaning  what  Coke  and 
Hale  say  they  mean,  many  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  assassinations  will 
be  treated  as  murders  of  the  second 
degree,  so  long  as  the  motive  of  the 
murderer  is  not  brought  to  Hght. 

K  the  words  *to  be  found  as  a 
fact  by  the  jury '  mean  that  the 
jury,  without  being  guided  by  any 
rule  at  all,  are  to  decide  whether  the 
particular  circumstances  proved  in 
a  particular  case  do  or  do  not 
constitute  'express  malice  afore- 
thought,' then  the  French  law  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  with  all 
its  evils  and  weaknesses,  will  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country. 

It  may  be  added  that  it  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  which  of  these  two 
things  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conmiissioners  means.  The  use  of 
the  well-known  technical  words  *  ex- 


press malice  aforethought '  point  to 
the  first  meaning.  The  use  of  the 
words  '  to  be  found  as  a  fact  by  the 
jury  '  points  to  the  second ;  for  by 
the  law  as  it  stands,  malice,  whether 
express  or  implied,  must  always  be 
found  as  a  fact  by  the  jury. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  class 
of  crimes,  which  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  describe  as  murders  of 
the  first  degree.  These  are  mur- 
ders committed  *  in,  or  with  a  view 
to,  the  perpetration,  or  escape  after 
the  perpetration,  of  murder,  arson, 
rape,  burglary,  robbery,  or  piracy.' 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
rule  that  malice  is  implied  when  the 
death  is  caused  in  the  commission 
of  a  felony.  The  Commissioners 
felt,  and  felt  justly,  that  this  was 
far  too  severe.  The  cases  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  of  the 
man  shooting  at  a  tame  fowl  with 
intent  to  steal,  and  the  like,  are  in- 
stances of  this  excessive  severity. 
Their  recommendation  appears  to 
me  to  be  quite  as  arbitrary  as  the 
old  law,  and  to  be  likely  to  work 
great  injustice  both  in  what  it  in- 
cludes and  in  what  it  excludes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  list  of  crimes 
to  which  the  rule  applies  appears 
to  be  far  too  small.  Murder  com- 
mitted in,  or  with  a  view  to,  the 
perpetration  of  high  treason,  is 
surely  as  bad  a  crime  as  murder 
committed  in,  or  with  a  view  to, 
robbery.  A  Fenian  brother  delibe- 
rately shoots  or  poisons  the  sentries 
at  Dublin  Castle,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  attack  on  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioners,  this  is 
murder  in  the  second  degree  only. 
There  is  no  '  express  malice  afore- 
thought,' for  the  prisoner  had  no 
personal  ill-will  to  any  particular 
man,  and  the  object  of  the  murder 
was  neither  to  perpetrate,  nor  to 
escape  after  perpetrating,  murder, 
arson,  rape,  burglary,  robbery,  or 
piracy.  The  object  was  to  commit 
high  treason,  and  therefore  the 
prisoner,  iftried  on  a  capital  charge 
at  all,  must  be  tried  for  high  treason. 
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with  all  the  cnmbrotis  incidents 
attached  to  such  a  prosecution,  and 
the  murder  must  be  laid  as  an  overt 
act  of  treason.  To  vary  the  illustra- 
tion let  us  suppose  that  the  victims 
were  officers  of  a  gaol,  and  the 
object  to  rescue  a  powerftd  leader 
of  rebellion  from  lawftil  custody. 
A  more  atrocious  crime  could 
scarcely  be  conceived,  yet  the  same 
remark  would  apply,  unless  by  some 
quibble  the  breaMng  into  the  prison 
were  viewed  as  burglary.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  victims  were  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  the  counsel,  and  the  officers 
in  court.  A  general  massacre  of 
all  these  persons,  for  the  sake  of 
rescuing  a  prisoner,  would  only  be 
murder  in  the  second  degree. 

Take  another  case  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  is  a  felony  riotously  to  de- 
nEiolish  or  begin  to  demolish  a  house. 
It  is  also  a  felony  for  more  than 
twelve  persons  to  continue  riotously 
assembled  together  for  more  than  an 
hour  after  the  Hiot  Act  has  been 
read.  It  is  also  a  felony  to  wound 
"with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm ;  and  if,  in  the  commission  of 
any  of  these  felonies,  death  is  wil- 
ftilly  caused,  the  crime  is  murder, 
and  the  punishment  at  present  is 
death.  Let  us  suppose  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  scene  as  the  Bristol 
riots.  The  streets  are  ftdl  of  armed 
mobs ;  the  Hiot  Act  has  been  read ; 
houses  are  being  burnt  or  pulled 
down  on  all  sides ;  several  soldiers 
are  shot  dead  whilst  attempting  to 
disperse  the  crowd ;  a  clergyman 
who  interferes  to  persuade  the  riot- 
ers to  go  home  is  dehberately  shot 
through  the  leg  by  a  drunken  ruffian, 
and  dies  of  his  wounds.  In  one  of 
the  houses  which  is  being  pulled^ 
down  are  several  people,  who  are 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  for  re- 
monstrating, and  killed  on  the  spot ; 
and  in  one  of  the  houses  which  is 
being  burnt  an  old  man  is  pushed 
roughly  on  one  side,  falls  downstairs, 
and  dies  some  time  afterwards.  The 
persons  guilty  of  these  various  crimes 


are  all  apprehended  and  contacted. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  they  were 
all  guilty  of  one  and  the  same  of- 
fence, namely,  wilfdl  murder;  and 
some  might,  and  probably  would, 
be  executed,  and  others  respited, 
according  to  circumstances.  Under 
the  new  provisions  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners,  one  man  only,  and 
he  the  least  guilty  of  all,  would 
be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree — the  person,  namely,  who 
pushed  down  the  old  man  in  the 
burning  house.  This  criminal  would 
have  committed  murder  in  the  per- 
petration of  arson.  The  man  who  shot 
the  soldier  would  be  a  murderer  in 
the  second  degree  only,  as  his  crime 
would  have  been  committed  without 
express  malice  against  the  soldier, 
and  in  the  perpetration  of  the  felony 
of  being  assembled  riotously  after 
the  Riot  Act  was  read;  The  persons 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
houses  demolishedotherwise  than  by 
fire  would  have  been  murdered  in 
the  perpetration,  not  of  arson,  but  of 
a  special  statutory  felony.  The 
clergyman — ^the  worst  case  of  all- 
would  have  been  murdered  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  felony  of  wound- 
ing with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm.  So  long  as  there  is  no  definite 
intent  te  kill,  but  only  an  intent  to 
take  the  chance  of  killing  by  acts  of 
atrocious  personal  cruelty,  the  crinie 
would  be  murder  in  the  seconid 
degree. 

Let  us  pursue  these  illustrations  a 
little  farther.  It  would  be  murder 
in  the  first  degree  to  kill  a  man  by 
a  slight  blow  or  push  given  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  watch  by  force, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him 
from  apprehending  the  robber  as  he 
ran  away.  It  would  be  murder  in 
the  second  degree  to  kill  a  child  by 
setting  a  ferocious  dog  at  it  for 
sport ;  or  to  kill  a  woman  by  the 
most  brutal  kicks  in  the  stomach 
and  blows  on  the  head,  given  not 
with  the  intention  of  kilHng,  but 
with  the  intention  of  doing  grievous 
bodily  harm,  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
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ence  whether  death  was  inflicted  or 
not.  By  way  of  compensation  for 
this  leniency,  if  a  pirate  were  to  fire 
a  gun  to  bring  a  vessel  to  in  order 
to  rob  her,  and  if  the  gun  were  to 
burst  and  kill  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, this  would  be  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  and 
F.  are  in  custody — ^A.  for  a  night 
poaching  aflray  iu  which  several 
keepers  and  poachers  have  been 
maimed  for  life;  B.  for  extorting 
money  by  threats;  C.  for  wound- 
ing with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  having  cut  out  a  man's  eyes  ; 
D.  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of 
beans  in  a  solitary  field ;  E.  for  a 
burglary,  consisting  in  opening  the 
door  of  a  shop  at  9. 1 5  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening  to  steal  a  penny  loaf ; 
and  F.  for  robbiiag  a  drunken  man 
of  a  shilling  when  he  himself  was 
drunk.  They  find  means  to  break 
ont  of  prison,  and  escape  together. 
They  meet  a  warder,  who  opposes 
them.  One  pushes  him  down,  and 
he  dies.  The  push  in  law  is  the 
push  of  all,  and  the  crime  is  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree  in  A., 
B.,  and  C,  and  in  the  first  degree  in 
D.,  E.,  and  F. ;  and  this  is  the  result 
of  a  proposal  intended  to  mitigate 
the  unreasonable  severity  of  the  law 
as  it  exists. 

I  will  make  at  present  only 
one  general  observation  on  the 
cause  of  this  absurd  result.  The 
Commissioners  have  altogether 
left  out  of  consideration  the  cha- 
racter of  the  act  by  which  death 
is  caused,  and  the  intention  of 
the  man  who  causes  it.  They 
have  looked  only  at  the  fact  that 
it  is  part  of  a  series  of  actions 
ending  in  serious  crimes.  Surely 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  If  a  mur- 
derer, in  the  act  of  committing  one 
murder,  undesignedly,  and  by  some 
strange  accident,  kills  another  per- 
son, he  is  not  more  guilty  morally  in 
respect  of  the  second  death  than  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not 
caused  the  first.  You  might  as 
well  hang  a  murderer  for  the  tres- 


pass he  commits  in  entering  his 
victim's  house  without  leave,  as  on 
account  of  an  unintentional  homi- 
cide accidentally  connected  with 
the  principal  offence.  Men  ought 
to  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  not 
for  matters  accidentally  and  unin- 
tentionally connected  with  them. 

I  pass  now  to  another  consideration 
connected  with  the  proposed  change. 
It  is  self-evident,  that  to  multiply 
legal  definitions  is  a  great  evil. 
Wherever  there  are  two  crimes 
which  closely  resemble  each  other, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  hard 
cases,  because  crimes  between 
which  there  is  not  much  substantial 
difference  will  be  very  near  to  each 
side  of  the  boundary.  Most  of  the 
intricacy  of  the  criminal  law  would 
be  removed  if  the  distinctions  be- 
tween thefb,  embezzlement,  and  false 
pretences  were  done  away  with, 
and  the  explanations  already  given 
show  how  many  *nice  and  subtle 
distinctions,'  to  use  the  Commis- 
sioners' own  words,  have  arisen  in 
settling  the  boundaries  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  use  in  distinguish- 
ing cognate  crimes  unless  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  the  punishment 
to  be  awarded,  or  in  the  court  com- 
petent to  try  the  offence.  Tried  by 
this  principle,  which  is  self-evident, 
why  distinguish  between  murder 
in  the  second  degree  and  man- 
slaughter ?  Murder  in  the  second 
degree  will  be  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less 
than  seven  years.  Manslaughter 
is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  any  less  term ;  or  with 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  two  years  or  under.  Why- 
there  should  be  a  minimuni  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree  I  cannot  imagine. 
Many  cases  of  murder  by  way  of 
implied  maHce  may  be  put  in  whieli 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  would 
be  an  absurdly  severe  punishment ; 
as,  for  instance,  where  a  thief  trips 
up,  and  so  kills,  a  poHceman  who 
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is  trying  to  apprehend  him.  There 
is  only  one  other  case  in  which 
a  minimnm  punishment  is  now 
prescribed  by  law,*  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  such  punish- 
ments are  exceedingly  inconvenient, 
and  perfectly  useless  when  the 
judges  can  be  trusted.  Take  away 
this  slight  difference,  and  murder 
in  the  second  degree  and  man- 
43laughter  become  identical.  Each 
consists  in  culpable  homicide, 
ponishable  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  Why,  then,  retain  a  differ- 
ence in  name  which  might  fre- 
quently embarrass  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ?  K  the  proposal 
of  the  Commissioners  is  adopted 
we  shall  get  the  following  strange 
result : — 

Manslaughter  is  wilM  killing 
without  malice. 

Murder  in  the  second  degree  is 
wilftd  killing  with  imphed  malice. 

Murder  in  the  first  degree  is  wil- 
ful killing  with  express  mahce,  or  in 
the  perpetration  of  certain  crimes. 

N.B. — ^The  presence  of  implied 
maUce  makes  no  difference. 

Is  not  this  a  strange  way  of 
simphfying  and  improving  the  law  ? 
The  last  objection  I  have  to  make 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  alteration  of  the  law 
of  murder  is  of  a  general  character, 
yet  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  as  weigh- 
ty as  the  others  on  which  I  have 
abeady  enlarged.  Men  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  creatures  of  words 
and  names.  When,  therefore,  it  for- 
tunately happens  that  the  name 
of  a  crime  is  connected  with  ter- 
rible associations,  and  is  regarded 
with  universal  horror,  nothing  can 
be  more  fooKsh  than  to  weaken  its 
effect.  The  word  '  murder '  at  pre- 
sent is  associated  with  all  that  is 
horrible,  and  exercises  a  powerftil 
influence  over  the  imaginations  of 


mankind.  This  is  because  the 
popular  conception  of  it  is  simple. 
SpHt  the  crime  up  into  murder 
of  the  first  degree,  and  murder 
of  the  second  degree,  and  teach 
people  that  there  are  many 
murders  which  involve  compara- 
tivelj^  slight  punishment,  and  the 
whole  moral  effect  of  the  present 
association  is  destroyed.  Conceive 
what  an  effect  for  evil  it  would 
have  if,  after  receiving  a  sentence 
of  seven  years'  penal  servitude  for 
murder,  a  man  were  to  come  back 
to  his  native  place,  and  afford  to 
its  inhabitants  a  daily  illustration 
of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  alterations 
in  the  law,  the  mysterious  horror 
which  used  to  surround  the  name 
of  murder  was  now  dispelled.  The 
loss  of  such  an  association  would 
do  far  more  harm  than  would 
counterbalance  the  good  to  be  ob- 
tained by  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

Such  are  my  objections  to  the 
change  which  it  is  proposed  to 
miake.  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  arguments  which  have  induced 
the  Commissioners  to  give  it  the 
preference  over  the  other  scheme 
which  was  proposed  of  abrogating 
the  present  law  of  murder,  and 
starting  afresh  with  a  new  defini- 
tion. These  arguments  are  three  in 
number. 

The  first  is,  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  'in- 
volves no  disturbance  of  the  present 
distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter.' 

Thid  would  be  an  excellent  and 
indeed  conclusive  argument  if  the 
distinction  in  question  were  sound ; 
but  considering  that  the  unsonnd- 
ness  of  the  distinction  is  the 
foundation  of  aU  the  proposals  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment.  They  observe  that '  arbitrary 


*  The  case  of  crimes  against  nature.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  case,  affording  no 
analogy  for  any  other;  for  the  guilt  consists  in  the  act  itseLf,  independently  of  all  other 
cxrcamstances.  It  may  thus  be  susceptible  of  aggravation,  but  not  of  extenuation,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  and  so  is  a  proper  case  for  a  minimum  punishment.  I  know  of  no  other 
)  of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 
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rules  liave  been  introduced  into  the 
law  '  (as  to  the  distinction  between 
murder  and  manslaughter)  'which 
most  materially  restrict  its  benefi- 
cial operation.*  They  refer  to  the 
'  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  which 
prevail  upon  the  subject '  of  provoca- 
tion. They  declare  that  the  practical 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  '  is  most 
unsatisfactory.'  They  have  *  unani- 
mously arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  portion  of  the  law  requires 
revision  and  amendment ;'  and  they 
conclude,  not  by  recommending  that 
the  '  arbitrary  rules*  should  be  abo- 
lished, and  the  'nice  and  subtle 
distinctions'  taken  away,  but  by 
treating  the  'disturbance  of  the 
present  distinction  between  murder 
and  manslaughter*  as  a  positive  evil. 
Unless  'murder'  and  'manslaughter' 
are  something  more  than  the  names 
of  crimes — unless  they  are  real 
substantial  entities,  whose  interests 
are  to  be  carefully  protected,  and 
whose  relations  are  on  no  account 
to  be  disturbed,  I  confess  myself 
utterly  unable  to  understand  what 
this  can  possibly  mean.  I  should 
have  thought  that  if  the  present 
distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter  was  arbitrary,  intri- 
cate, and  unreasonable,  it  ought  to 
be  '  disturbed '  at  once  to  any  ex- 
tent that  might  be  necessary  to 
make  it  natural,  simple,  and  reason- 
able. On  no  account,  say  the  Com- 
missioners. To  '  disturb '  an  exist- 
ing distinction  is  unreasonable,  and 
an  evil  in  itself.  The  right  way  to 
get  rid  of  its  inconveniences  is  to 
set  up  a  second  absurd  distinction, 
the  effects  of  which  will  probably, 
or  at  least  possibly,  neutralise  those 
of  the  first. 

The  second  argument  is,  that  the 
proposal  in  question  does  not  make 
it  necessary  to  remodel  the  statutes 
relating  to  attempts  to  murder. 

This  at  least  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  an  intelligible  argu- 
ment. No  doubt  a  new  definition 
of  murder  would  imply  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  relating  to  attempts 


to  murder,  and  in  this  there  would 
be  a  certain  degree  of  trouble.  In 
order  to  show  the  amount  of  trou- 
ble which  the  alteration  would 
cause,  and  the  importance  of  making- 
the  alteration,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  law  re- 
lating to  attempts  to  murder.  A 
very  little  attention  to  this  matter 
will  show  that  the  argument  put 
forward  by  the  Commissioners  as 
an  objection  to  the  scheme  is  in 
truth  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  its  favour. 

If  murder  had  been  properly  de- 
fined in  the  first  instance,  all  at- 
tempts to  murder  might  have  been 
punished  as  crimes  involving  the 
same  or  a  similar  amount  of  guilt ; 
but  the  extreme  latitude  of  the 
definition  of  the  offence  itself 
led  to  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  characteristic  results  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence. In  very  early  times  it 
seems  that  the  rule  'Voluntas  pro 
facto '  applied  in  this  matter,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  murder  which 
failed  by  accident  was  punished  as 
a  murder.  At  some  unknown 
period  this  rule  fell  into  disuse,  and 
attempts  to  commit  murder  fell 
back  into  the  general  class  of  mis- 
demeanours. Some  peculiarly  atro- 
cious crimes  of  the  kind  having 
attracted  notice,  particular  Acta 
were  passed — ^Hke  the  Coventry  Act 
and  the  Black  Act — ^which  made  cer- 
tain forms  of  personal  violence  capi- 
tal felonies,  and  these  were  slightly 
generalised  and  enlarged,  until  at 
last  the  law  fell  into  its  present 
shape,  which  is  as  follows.  Attempts 
to  murder  fall  under  the  provisions 
of  ss.  1 1 -1 5,  both  inclusive,  of  the  24 
&  25  Yict.  c.  100: — 

S.  II  punishes  with  penal  servi- 
tude for  fife  or  less,  or  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  far 
two  years  or  under,  the  administra- 
tion of  poison,  or  wounding  with, 
intent  to  murder. 

S.  12  inflicts  the  same  punish- 
ment on  those  who,  with  the  same 
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intent,  destroy  or  damage  a  building 
mth  gunpowder. 

S.  13  inflicts  the  same  punish- 
ment on  those  who,  with  the  same 
intent,  set  fire  to  or  cast  away  a 
ship. 

S.  14  inflicts  the  same  punish- 
ment on  those  who,  with  the  same 
intent,  attempt  to  administer  poison, 
or  shoot  or  attempt  to  shoot,  or 
attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or 
strangle. 

S.  15  inflicts  the  same  punish- 
ment on  those  who,  with  the  same 
intent,  'shall  by  any  other  means 
than  those  specified  in  any  of  the 
preceding  sections*  attempt  to  com- 
mit murder. 

This  is  the  statute  which  the 
Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  *  re- 
model.' It  there  were  not  other 
instances  of  the  same  sort  of  inge- 
nuity in  the  other  Consolidation  Acts, 
it  might  perhaps  be  a  pity  to  abolish 
what  would  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  the 
art  of  botching.  But  it  is  only 
as  a  curiosity  of  clumsiness  that 
the  present  law  deserves  any  kind  of 
respect.  The  way  to  remodel  it  is 
simply  to  repeal  it  altogether,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  the  following  en- 
actment:— 'Whoever  shall  attempt 
to  commit  murder  or  manslaughter 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall, '&c. 
K  murder  were  reasonably  de- 
fined, there  could  be  no  objection 
to  this.  Whatever  be  the  definition 
adopted,  there  can  be  no  attempt  to 
commit  murder  except  in  cases  of 
premeditation  and  design.  A  man 
cannot  attempt  to  do  what  he  does 
not  intend  to  do.  He  cannot  try 
to  kill  a  man  unintentionally  or 
negligently.  K  he  tried  to  kill 
him  under  strong  provocation,  that 
urould  be  an  attempt  to  commit, 
not  murder,  but  ihanslau^a^hter. 
This  crime  at  present,  or  under 
the  alteration  suggested  by  the 
CommiBsioners,  would  be  punish- 
able only  88  a  misdemeanour ;  but 
surely  an  attempt  to  kill  a  man 


under  provocation  is  a  most  serious 
matter,  and  if  the  law  as  to  pro- 
vocation is  to  be  relaxed,  it  will 
become  still  more  serious  than  it 
was  before.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Commissioners  object  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  of  murder 
as  it  stands,  and  yet  propose  to  leave 
the  law  as  to  attempts  to  murder 
unaltered.  Thus  a  man,  driven  to 
frenzy  by  the  grossest  insults,  shoots 
another  dead.  It  is  hard,  say  the 
Commissioners,  that  he  should  be 
hanged  for  this;  nevertheless,  let 
us  continue  to  call  the  act  itself 
murder,  though  we  mitigate  the 
punishment,  in  order  that  the  at- 
tempt may  be  punished  with  suf- 
ficient severity. 

The  third  argument  is,  that  the 
proposed  change  will  not  '  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  those  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  which  provide 
for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  ac- 
cused of  that  crime.' 

It  has  been  lately  decided  that 
the  law  which  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  extradition,  is  the  law 
of  the  country  which  delivers  up 
the  criminal.  Hence,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans demanded  the  extradition  of  a 
person  accused  of  murder,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  whether 
he  was  a  murderer  by  our  law.  As 
the  law  at  present  stands,  they 
would  have  the  power  to  claim  ex- 
tradition in  thousands  of  cases  to 
which  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
treaties  were  never  meant  to  apply. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  political 
refugee,  in  escaping  from  prison  at 
New  York,  were  to  trip  up  and  so 
kill  a  policeman  who  was  in  chase 
of  him,  this  by  our  law  as  it  stands 
would  be  murder,  and  the  extradi- 
tion of  the  offender  could  be  claimed ; 
yet  such  an  act,  though  within  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  would  certainly 
not  be  within  its  spirit.  This  is  not 
mere  speculation.  The  case  of  John 
Anderson,  the  runaway  slave,  who 
was  claimed  by  the.  Americans  in 
1 86 1,  was  a  case  of  constructive 
malice ;  and  if  the  matter  had  not 
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been  settled  by  the  course  of  events 
without  the  necessity  of  a  decision 
from  our  courts,  the  looseness  and 
width  of  our  definition  of  murder 
might  have  involved  us  in  most 
serious  difficulties.  It  cannot  surely 
be  seriously  contended  that  the 
treaties  with  France  and  America 
bind  us  not  to  modify  in  any  degree 
those  parts  of  our  municipal  law  to 
which  the  treaties  refer.  K  this 
were  so,  by  what  right  did  we  in 
1 86 1  recast  the  whole  of  our  law  of 
bankruptcy,  and  especially  alter 
entirely  all  the  provisions  consti- 
tuting offences  against  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  when  we  had  a  treaty 
with  France  for  the  extradition  of 
*  fraudulent  bankrupts '? 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  object- 
ing to  the  change  which  the  Com- 
missioners propose  to  make  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  of  murder, 
and  for  thinking  that  the  arguments 
by  which  they  support  their  pro- 
posal are  unsatisfactory.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  state  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  other  course  sug- 
gested— ^namely,  the  re-definition  of 
the  crime  of  murder — ^would  be 
highly  beneficial  and  perfectly  easy. 

I  b^ve  given  elsewhere*  at  length 
an  account  of  the  common  law  defi- 
nitions of  crime,  and  have  shown  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
tricacy and  technicality  with  which 
the  criminal  law  is  justly  charge- 
able arises  from  their  insufficiency, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  suc- 
cessive generations  of  judges  have 
cobbled  them  up  to  make  them  meet, 
if  possible,  the  requirements  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  great  de- 
fect of  the  law,  indeed,  is  that  the 
great  leading  crimes  have  never 
been  defined  at  all  in  an  authorita- 
tive manner.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
exception  to  this  statement.  By  far 
the  best  and  most  scientific  Criminal 
Code  that  has  ever  been  composed 
is  little  more  than  an  abstract  of  the 


criminal  law  of  England,  altered  in. 
some  particulars,  but  preserving  its 
principal  outlines.  I  refer,  of  course,, 
to  the  Indian  Criminal  Code,  the 
practical  success  of  which,  I  beheve, 
has  been  fully  equal  to  its  theore- 
tical merits. t  In  the- article  which 
I  published  in  this  magazine  in. 
June  1864,  I  proposed  the  adop- 
tion of  its  provisions  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  my  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners  I  entered  upon  the 
subject  more  fully,  and  pointed  out 
one  or  two  modifications  which  I 
thought  might  be  advantageously 
made  in  it.  I  still  think  that  this 
course  would  be  the  best  which 
could  be  taken ;  besides,  it  is  one 
which  is  already  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  authority  of 
the  eminent  lawyers  who  prepared 
the  code  in  question.  Suppose, 
however,  that  for  any  reason  the 
particular  definition  in  question  is 
objected  to,  still  the  importance  of 
having  some  definition^  and  the 
general  character  of  the  definition 
to  be  adopted,  admit  of  illustration. 
I  will  now  discuss  these  subjects 
in  their  turn. 

As  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
definition,there  can,one  would  think, 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  many  scores 
of  reported  cases,  which  encumber 
our  law  books  are,  after  all,  only 
substitutes — and  singularly  clumsy 
and  unserviceable  substitutes  they 
are — for  a  regular  and  careful  defi- 
nition. When  a  certain  number  of 
them  have  been  decided,  the  law 
upon  the  point  to  which  they  relate 
is  said  to  be  well  settled,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  no  further  discussion;  and 
when  matters  have  once  been 
brought  into  this  shape,  the  parti- 
cular cases  by  which  a  given  rule 
has  been  established,  and  the  spe- 
cial facts  on  which  the  rule  vras 
founded,  are  for  the  most  part  for- 
gotten. Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
perfectly  well  settled  that  no  pro- 


*  See  my  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England^  chapter  iv. 

t  See  upon  this,  the  evidence  of  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  before  the  Commissioners. 
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vocatioii  except  considerable  per- 
sonal violence,  or  the  sight  of  the 
act  of  adultery  by  a  wife,  will  reduce 
the  guilt  of  murder  to  that  of  man- 
slaughter. Indeed,  if  nothing  else 
were  required  than  to  codify  the 
existing  law,  it  would  be  easy  to 
throw  the  cases  already  decided 
into  the  shape  of  a  series  of  pro- 
positions which  would  express  all 
that  they  decide.  That  such  a 
step  would  be  an  immense  con- 
venience in  the  administration  of 
justice  and  in  popularising  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition.  How  anyone  can 
doubt  it  who  does  not  also  doubt 
whether  the  Latin  syntax  ought 
not  to  consist  entirely  of  an  iudefimte 
number  of  examples  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  aU  rules,  is  to  me  in- 
comprehensible. Whoever  may  ob- 
ject to  definitions,  the  authors  of  the 
suggestions  under  examination  can- 
not consistently  do  so,  for  they  re- 
commend that  murder  of  the  first 
degree  should  be  defined.  Hence 
the  question  is  not  between  defining 
and  not  defining,  but  between  one 
definition  and  another. 

Since,  then,  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  law  is  to  be  altered  at  all,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  new  definition 
of  some  sort,  what  is  it  to  be?  The 
natural  division  of  the  subject  is 
simple  and  obvious.  All  homicide 
is  either  criminal  or  not  criminal. 
If  it  is  not  criminal,  it  is  either  acci- 
dental or  justifiable.  Kit  is  criminal, 
the  criminality  must  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  intention  with  which 
the  act  causing  death  was  done,  and 
this  again  will  generally  be  inferred 
firom  the  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
The  cardinal  points,  therefore,  are 
the  intention  with  which  the  fatal 
act  was  done,  and  the  nature  of  the 
act  as  evidence  of  that  intention.  As 
the  question  of  evidence  is  exclu- 
sively for  the  jury,  the  only  point 
with  which  the  definition  need  be 
concerned  is  the  intention.  What, 
then,  are  the  intentions  with  which 
acts  which  destroy  life  maybe  done? 


They  may  be  done  either  with  or 
without  an  intention  to  kill.  If 
done  without  an  intention  to  kill, 
they  may  be  done  with  or  without 
an  intention  to  inflict  bodily  injury 
likely  to  kill ;  and  that  intention, 
if  it  exists,  may  or  may  not  be 
coupled  with  indifference  as  to  the 
result.  In  either  case  they  may  be 
done  with  or  without  provocation. 
I  will  give  a  single  illustration  of 
each  case. 

1.  A.  cuts  B.'s  throat  from  ear 
to  ear  with  a  razor,  B.  being  asleep 
in  bed :  A.  robs  the  house.  Here 
there  is  an  intent  to  kill,  shown  by 
the  character  of  the  act  and  the 
subsequent  conduct. 

2.  A.  robbing  B. *s  room,  B.  wakes 
up  and  tries  to  arrest  A. ;  A.  strikes 
at  B.  with  a  knife  and  cuts  B.*s 
throat.  Here  there  is  no  intent  to 
kill,  but  there  is  an  intent  to  do 
personal  injury  hkely  to  kill,  and 
coupled  with  indifference  whether 
death  follows  or  not. 

3.  It  would  be  possible  to  put  a 
case  of  an  intent  to  do  personal 
injury  likely  to  kill,  coupled  with  a 
wish  not  to  kill ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
speculative  possibility.  No  jury 
which  acted  on  the  rule  that  a  man 
intends  the  natural  consequence  of 
his  actions  would  ever  find  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  facts. 

Substitute  for  the  motive  assigned 
in  these  cases  some  gross  outrage  by 
B.  against  A.,  and  you  have  the 
case  of  killing,  or  doing  an  act 
likely  to  kill,  with  provocation. 
The  remaining  cases  of  criminal 
homicide  are  killing  by  negligence, 
without  any  intention  to  inflict 
dangrerous  bodily  injury ;  and  killing 
by  bodily  injury  intentionally  in- 
flicted, but  not  likely  to  kill.  This 
is  obviously  very  near  the  case  of 
killing  by  negligence.  I  would 
therefore  lay  down  the  following 
propositions,  not  as  definitions,  but 
as  illustrations  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  definition  might  be  framed. 
A  formal  definition  would  require 
farther  explanations  and  provisos, 
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sncli  as  are  contained  in  tlie  Indian 
Code.  The  propositions  whicli  fol- 
low are  intended  to  exhibit  the 
broad  outline  of  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  its  natural  arrangement. 

1 .  Homicide  is  either  accidental, 
or  justifiable,  or  criminal.  Acci- 
dental and  justifiable  homicide  are 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  law 
as  it  stands. 

2.  Criminal  homicide  is  either 
murder  or  manslaughter.     . 

3.  Murder  is  criminal  homicide 
committed  without  provocation,  and 
either  with  an  intention  to  kill  or 
with  an  intention  to  inflict  bodily 
injury  or  violence  likely  to  cause 
death,  coupled  with  indifference 
whether  death  is  caused  or  not. 

4.  Manslaughter  is  criminal  ho- 
micide committed  without  either  of 
these  intentions,  or  with  either  of 
these  intentions,  but  under  provo- 
cation. 

5.  Provocation  is  conduct  likely 
to  canse  uncontrollable  passion  in  an 
ordinary  man.  Acts  are  said  to  be 
done  *  under  provocation'  only  if 
the  person  committing  them  is,  in 
fact,  thrown  by  them  into  an  uncon- 
trollable passion,  and  does  the  act 
whilst  so  deprived  of  self-command.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  contrast 
these  propositions  and  the  outline 
which  they  draw  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners. 
In  the  first  place  they  get  rid  of  two 
expressions  introduced  by  the  Com- 
missioners into  their  definition  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree — 'deli- 
berately,' and  'express  malice  afore- 
thought.' It  appears  to  mo  that 
this  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  com- 
mon to  consider  premeditation  and 
deliberation  as  necessary  ingredients 
of  the  worst  kinds  of  murder,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  view 
taken  by  the  Commissioners ;  but 
sui'ely  there  are  other  cases  of  mur- 
der, which  are  at  least  as  bad  in  a 


moral  point  of  view,  and  quite  as  dan- 
gerous to 'Society.  A  person  who 
suddenly  conceives  and  immediately 
executes  the  resolution  to  kill  an- 
other for  some  unlawfiil  reason, 
not  amounting  to  provocation,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  rather  worse,  if 
anything,  than  the  man  who  decides 
to  do  so  only  after  long  delibelration. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  person 
were  to  be  discovered  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  indecent  or  immoral 
action,  and  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
closure were  instantly,  without  for- 
ther  provocation,  to  kill  the  person 
who  so  discovered  him,  would  not 
this  show  greater  wickedness  and  a 
far  more  dangerous  temper  than  the 
same  crime  committed  after  long 
hesitation  and  reflection  ?  Yet  the 
one  would  be  a  case  of  premedi- 
tation, and  the  other  a  case  in 
which  there  was  no  premeditation. 
A  policeman  meets  a  thief  or  vagrant 
whom  he  has  a  right  to  search,  and 
offers  to  search  him ;  the  thief  or 
vagrant  pulls  out  a  pistol  and  shoots 
him  through  the  head,  forming  and 
executing  the  design  on  the  instant. 

Why  is  this  to  be  treated  as  mur- 
der iu  the  second  degree  ?  Accord- 
ing to  what  test  of  the  criminality 
of  an  action  is  it  less  criminal  than 
a  planned  assassination,  or  than  a 
murder  committed  in  the  course  of 
a  burglary  ?  Consider  again  the 
ind^finiteness  of  such  a  word  as 
'  deliberately.'  Is  five  minutes  time 
for  deliberation,  or  two,  or  one,  or 
an  hour  ?  If  it  be  replied  that  this 
depends  on  circumstances,  this  no 
doubt  is  true,  but  it  proves  that 
intention  and  not  deliberation  is 
the  test,  and  that  deliberation  is 
important  only  as  showing  inten- 
tion. 

Contrast,  again,  the  propositions 
in  question  with  the  second  class 
of  murders,  for  which  the  Com- 
missioners    purpose     to     reserve 


*  Further  rules  on  this  point  are  laid  down  in  the  Indian  Code,  vhich  I  omit  here  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity.^ 
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capital  pnmshinent — ^murders  that 
are  committed  in  the  perpetration 
of  certain  specified  crimes.    I  have 
shown  ah^ady  that  the  atrocity  of 
such  mnrders  depends  principally 
on  the  intention  of  the  murderer, 
and  that  it  is  altogether  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  to  punish  a  man 
for  accidentally  causing  death  in  the 
act  of  commitilng  some  other  offence 
for  which  he  is  already  liable  to 
be  punished  with  extreme  severity. 
Burglary,  robbery,  piracy,  and  arson 
are  already  liable,  and  justly  liable, 
to  be  punished  with  penal  servitude 
for  life.     If  death  were  inflicted  by 
any  means  likely  to  cause  death  in 
the    commission  of   any  of  these 
offences,  this,  by  my  propositions, 
would  be  murder,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  would  Ornish  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  the  crime  had 
been  committed  either  with  an  in- 
tention to  cause  death,  or  at  least  by 
the  intentional  infliction  of  bodily 
injury  likely  to  cause  it,  coupled 
with  indifference  as  to  whether  it 
was  caused  or  not.    It  is  impossible 
to  suggest  a  case  falling  within  the 
Conunissioners'  definition  and  not 
falling  within  my  definition,  which, 
if  it  stood  alone,  anyone  would  wish 
to  punish  capitally ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  death  must,  of  necessity,  be 
(caused  in  the  conmiission  of  one  of 
the  crimes  in  question,  under  cir- 
cumstances  not  showing  either  of 
the  intentions  referred  to — ^i.e.  death 
must  be  caused  by  some  accidental 
(nrcumstance    not     showing    Any 
jH'eater  wickedness  of  disposition  in 
the  criminal  than  was  already  shown 
by  his  commission  of  the  collateral 
offence.     But  for  cases  of  this  class 
the  wide  discretion  as  to  punishment 
already  vested  in   our    judges  is 
surely  sufficient.     K  a  burglar,  in 
the  commission  of  burglary,  acci- 
tlentally  destroys  life,  this  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  appor- 
tioning   his    punishment;    but   it 
surely  is  extremely  harsh  to  make  a 
mere  accident  a  substantive  offence 
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of  the  highest  degree  known  to  the 
law. 

To  show  the  unreasonableness  of 
this  rule,  it  is  enough  to  trace  it  to 
its  source.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  old  definitions  of  murder  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred,  and 
which  are  given  by  Coke  and  Hale. 
According  to  them,  murder  is  bound- 
ed— so  to  speak — ^not  only  by  man- 
slaughter, l3ut  also  by  accidental 
homicide.  Accidental  homicide  is 
divided  by  Bracton  into  homicide 
in  a  lawful  and  in  an  unlawful  act. 
Coke  and  Foster  make  accidental 
homicide  in  a  felonious  act  murder. 
This  might  be  tolerable  in  days 
when  men  were  liable  to  be  hanged 
for  every  sort  of  petty  crime  which 
was  included  under  the  name  of 
felony,  but  surely  the  time  for  such 
a  docin^ine  is  now  past. 

These  remarks  show  that  my 
propositions  are  not  open  to  objec- 
tions which  may  be  urged  against 
those  proposed  by  the  Commission- 
ers. I  will  now  proceed,  by  compar- 
ing them  with  past  experience,  to 
show  how  they  stand  related  to  the 
existing  law.  I  will  refer  for  this 
purpose  to  the  last  edition  of  Russell 
on  Grrnies,  in  which,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  the  subject  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Chapter  I.  begins  by  an  account 
of  malice,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word 
is  used.  These  would  all  be  swept 
away  by  the  substitution  of  the  plain 
word  *  intention,'  for  the  ambiguous 
and  technical  term  'malice.'  In 
substance,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
this  change  has  actually  been  ef- 
fected; for  the  scores  of  cases  decid- 
ed on  the  subject  have  resulted  in 
defining  malice  to  mean  an  intention 
to  do  one  or  the  other  of  several 
specified  things.  It  would  there- 
fore be  a  clear  improvement  to  drop 
the  technical  phrase,  with  its  intri- 
cate and  subtle  distinctions,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  plain  meaning 
which  has  by  degrees  been  affixed 
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to  it.  Passing  over  some  cases  relat- 
ing to  the  possible  subjects  of  murder 
(infants  in  the  womb,  &c.),  which 
have  no  special  reference  to  the  de- 
finition of  the  crime  itself,  we  come  to 
cases  as  tothe  sort  of  acts  which  would 
amount  to  murder,  such  as  not  pro- 
viding food  for  children.  These 
cases  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  they  establish  that  *  wilful  ne- 
glect, so  gross  and  wilftd  as  to  sa- 
tisfy the  jury  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  contemplated  the  death  of  the 
deceased,'  would  amount  to  murder. 
This  is  exactly  the  intention  to 
destroy  life  specified  in  my  proposi- 
tion. These  are  followed  by  cases 
about  physicians,  or  persons  acting 
as  such  (St.  John  Long's  case),  which 
prove  diat  *  gross  negligence  aaid 
gross  rashness  '  causing  death,  in 
medical  treatment,  amount  to  man- 
slaughter. This  falls  ydthin  my  se- 
cond proposition.  The  deathis  caused 
by  an  act  neither  justifiable  nor  ac- 
cidental ;  it  is  therefore  criminal. 
There  is  no  intention  to  cause 
death  or  dangerous  bodily  injury  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  murder.  It 
is,  therefore,  manslaughter.  This 
is  followed  by  some  cases  on  sui- 
cide, in  which  people  went  out  to 
commit  suicide  together.  One  died, 
and  the  survivor  was  held  guilty  of 
murder.  For  simplicity's  sake,  I  have 
not  gone  into  this  topic ;  but  in  my 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
I  did  so,  and  recommended  that  sui- 
cide should  no  longer  be  considered 
as  murder,  but  that  assisting  a  per- 
son to  commit  suicide  should  be 
made  a  substantive  offence.  ♦After 
these  come  various  cases  as  to  the 
law  of  principal  and  accessory  in 
murder,  which  are  not  relevant  to 
the  definition  of  the  crime. 

We  next  come  to  cases  of  provo- 
cation. In  these  it  is  admitted  that 
a  considerable  change  in  this  part  of 
the  law  is  necessary.  The  way  in 
which  the  Commissioners  propose  to 
deal  with  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
clear — unless  their  proposal,  that 


*  express  malice  aforethought,  to  be 
foxmd  as  a  &ct  by  the  jury,'  meanFi 
^that  the  jury  are  in  every  particular 
case,  and  without  any  direction  what- 
ever from  the  judge,  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  was  sufficient  provo- 
cation to  reduce  the  crime  6t)m  the 
first  to  the  second  degree.  If  this 
is  intended,  the  result  will  be  to  at- 
tach a  most  unreasonable  degree  of 
importance  to  the  momentary  im- 
pressions of  ignorant  and  inexpe- 
rienced men,  under  the  influence  of 
the  excitement  of  a  novel  position,  of 
a  grave  responsibihty,  and  of  power- 
ful appeals  to  their  feelings.  Surely 
they  may  fairly  expect  some  guid- 
ance from  the  Legislature.  The  law 
of  provocation,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Indian  Code,  goes  far  in  this  direc- 
tion—  I  should  have  thought  too 
far;  but  at  least  it  expressly  re- 
quires that  the  jury  are  to  decide  as 
to  what  constitutes  '  grave  and  sud- 
den provocation,'  and  it  lays  down 
a  variety  of  wholesome  rules,  adopt- 
ed from  English  decided  cases,  as 
to  what  shall  not  be  provocation. 
It  declares  that  if  murder  is  to 
be  reduced  to  manslaughter,  'the 
provocation  is  not  to  be  sought 
or  voluntarily  provoked  by  the 
offender  as  an  excuse  for  killing 
or  doing  harm,' — that  the  provo- 
cation 'is  not  given  by  anything 
done  in  obedience  to  the  law,  or  by 
a  public  servant  in  the  lawful  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  such  public 
servant,'  and  that  it  'is  not  given  by 
anything  done  in  the  lawful  exercise 
of  the  right  of  private  defence.' 
None  of  these  explanations  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners.  Under 
the  general  words  '  express  malice 
aforethought,  to  be  found  as  a  fact  by 
the  jury,'  anything  and  everything" 
may  be  accepted  by  the  jury  as  an 
excuse  for  reducing  an  offence  to  mur- 
der to  the  second  degree.  They  need 
not  even  find  that  there  was  any 
provocation  at  aU ;  still  less  that  it 
was  either  grave  or  sudden;  and  thus 
they  will  be  at  liberty,  if  they  like. 
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to  make  the  very  motive  which 
caused  the  crime,  and  whioh  imder 
the  present  law  is  taken  as  proof  of 
maHce,  an  excuse  for  it.  The 
Indian  Code,  whilst  allowing  con- 
siderable and,  I  think,*  undue  lati- 
tude to  the  jury  on  this  point,  does 
sahject  them  to  considerable  restric- 
tions, and  furnish  them  withrules  by 
which,  if  they  wish  to  discharge 
their  duty  properly,  they  can  always 
be  guided. 

Passing  from,  this  we  come  to  the 
cases  relating  to  mutual  combat, 
which  is  either  deliberate,  as  in 
the  case  of  duelling,  or  upon  a  sud- 
den quarrel.  Broadly,  the  result  of 
these  cases  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
Where  there  is  a  deliberate  com- 
pact to  fight  with  deadly  weapons 
and  death  ensues,  this  is  murder. 
K  my  propositions  were  adopted, 
it  would  also  be  murder ;  for  there 
would  certainly  be  an  intent  to 
hurt,  and  indifference  whether  death 
were  caused  or  not.  A  duel  might 
be  imagined  (and  no  doubt  many 
such  duels  have  occurred)  in  which 
one  combatant  unluckily  killed  the 
other  -when  trying  to  miss  him, 
having  come  out  merely  to  satisfy 
the  opinions  of  society.  K,  from 
circumstances,  the  jury  took  that 
view  of  the  case,  they  might,  under 
the  propositions  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, convict  of  manslaughter.  As 
for  combats  on  a  sudden  quarrel, 
the  law  as  it  stands  «s,  that  if  the 
circumstances  show  that  both  par- 
ties were  in  hot  blood,  so  that  each 
^ve  provocation,  it  is  manslaughter ; 
if  there  was  deUberation  and  ex- 
press malice,  it  is  murder.  This 
would  not  be  altered  either  by  the 
Commissioners'  propositions  or  by 
mine.  A  mutual  combat  is  a  mu- 
tual continuing  provoxjation.     The 


Indian  Code  meets  this  by  an  ex- 
press rule. 

The  next  class  of  cases  noticed 
by  Sir  William  Russellf  are  those 
of  resistance  to  officers  of  justice, 
to  persons  assisting  them,  and  to 
private  persons  lawfully  interferiog 
to  apprehend  felons  or  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  He  tiius  sums 
up  the  law  on  the  subject : — *  Where 
persons  having  authority  to  arrest 
or  imprison,  using  the  proper  means 
for  that  purpose,  are  resisted  in  so 
doing,  and  killed,  it  will  be  murder 
in  aU  who  take  part  in  such  resist- 
ance.' According  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  will  be  murder  in  the 
first  degree  only  if  there  is  *  express 
malice  found  as  a  fact  by  the  jury,' 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Accord- 
ing to  my  propositions,  the  question 
of  murder  or  manslaughter  would 
turn  on  the  intention  to  kill  or  do 
grievous  bodily  harm,  as  there  would 
be  no  provocation.  To  shoot  a 
policeman  dead  with  a  pistol  when 
he  tried  to  restore  peace,  would  be 
murder;  to  kill  him  by  a  blow 
neither  likely  nor  intended  to  cause 
death,  would  be  manslaughter. 
According  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Conmiissioners,  all  these  cases, 
however  atrocious,  would  be  mur- 
ders in  the  second  degree. 

The  remaining  sectionsrelate  to  the 
cases  of  criminal,  unlawful,  or  wan- 
ton acts,  and  lawfiil  acts  improperly 
performed.  These  are  the  cases  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred  of 
felonious  or  other  illegal  acts.  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  part  of  the 
law  is  more  irrational,  and  that 
there  is  none  in  which  the  question 
of  the  intention  with  which  the  act 
is  done,  to  be  gathered  generally 
from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself,  is 
so  important.     The  proposal  of  the 


*  I  addressed  a  paper  on  this  point  to  the  Commissioners,  but  it  is  too  special  to  be 
rv-ferred  to  here  in  detail. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  s^y  to  the  legal  reader,  though  it  is  right  to  inform  others, 
that  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  present  value  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  careftilly  edited  by  Mr.  Greaves. 
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Commissioners,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  lessens  the  extent  of  the 
irrationality,  but  leaves  the  prin- 
ciple itself  untouched. 

I  have  thus  compared  the  pro- 
positions which  I  suggest  with  the 
cases  decided  and  with  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Commissioners.  There 
can  be  no  more  searching  test  of 
their  soundness ;  at  all  events,  the 
comparison  will  enable  anyone  to 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  present 


state  of  the  law,  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  improved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  and  as 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  improved  by  a  change  which,  if 
it  looks  a  little  bolder,  is  in  reality 
much  more  prudent  (witness  the 
question  of  provocation),  and  more 
likely  to  put  the  whole  matter  on  a 
simple  and  rational  footing. 
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IN  every  Alpine  valley,  the  tales 
of  disaster  wrouglit  from  time 
to  time  by  the  tempest  or  the  ava- 
lanche are  amongst  the  most  firmly 
rooted  matters  of  local  tradition. 
-The  landslip,'  the  snowfall,  the 
whirlwind,  the  storm,  have  written 
their  story  in  indelible  records 
almost  everywhere  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  higher  mountains 
— sometimes  in  isolated  fragments 
which  tell  of  a  purely  local  catas- 
trophe, sometimes  in  the  more  ample 
chapters  of  a  history  which  covers  a 
national  misfortune.  Of  elemental 
outbreaks  of  the  more  general  cha- 
j  racter,  the  inundations  of  1853 
iifforded  a  striking  example.  For 
three  days  in  succession,  wherever 
an  Alp  reared  its  head,  or  a  snow- 
basin  lay  couched  in  a  mountain- 
hollow,  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady 
and  persevering  energy  which,  to 
those  who  knew  the  country,  had 
something  in  it  more  ominous  than 
the  bursting  of  the  wildest  tempest. 
Without  pause*  or  variation  of  in- 
tensity, without  break  or  gap  for 
hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  ren- 
dered infinitely  more  potent  by  a 
temperature  high,  without  precedent 
under  such  circumstances,  the 
waters  streamed  down  from  the 
skies  over  a  thousand  mountains 
and  their  intermediate  depressions, 
and,  with  their  volume  swollen  to 
an  incredible  extent  by  the  debris 
of  rock,  glacier,  and  snowfield  which 
they  bore  with  them  to  the  devoted 
valleys  and  lowlands,  conmiitted  an 
amount  of  general  ravage  and  de- 
struction such  as  no  living  memory 
could  parallel,  and  such  as  all  the 
luxuriance  of  Alpine  vegetation 
could  not  hide  for  years.  Such 
disasters  are  overwhelming  from 
their  magnitude  and  universality. 
But  the  cause  is  at  least  obviously 
adequate  to  the  effect,  and  the  re- 


sult foreseen  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a  continuance  of  the 
downfall  long  before  the  waters  rise 
to  their  fall  height.  Local  and  par- 
tial inundations  have  often  a  pecu- 
liar intensity,  not  to  say  ferocity, 
of  their  own ;  and  mischief  such  as 
in  1853  it  took  three  days  of  bad 
weather  to  bring  about,  is  some- 
times the  work  of  an  hour.  A  re- 
markable outbreak  of  this  kind 
occurred  during  the  past  summer, 
in  the  little  valley  of  Sixt,  which,  it 
is  believed,  afforded  an  example  of 
rapid  destruction  and  of  merely  local 
activity  rare  even  amongst  similar 
phenomena,  and  may  therefore  de- 
serve a  passing  notice. 

The  village  of  Sixt  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  two  mountain  tor- 
rents— the  Bas  Giffre  and  the  Haut 
Qiffre.  The  Bas  Giffre  drains  a 
valley  six  or  seven  miles  long,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  well  known 
to  tourists  as  the  Fond  de  la  Combe, 
and  receives  the  outpourings  of 
several  small  glaciers  clustered 
about  the  base  of  the  Pic  de  Tin- 
neverges,  the  principal  one  being 
the  glacier  of  Mont  E/uan,  where 
Jacques  Balmat,  the  pioneer  of 
Mont  Blanc,  met  a  tragical  death. 
The  valley  of  the  Haut  Giffre  is  of 
about  the  same  extent,  but  leads  to 
mountains  more  generally  known — 
the  Buet,  whence  the  traveller  gazes 
on  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  to 
be  found  in  the  Western  Alps,  with 
the  Col  de  Lechaud  crossing  its 
western  shoulder,  and  westward 
still  the  rocky  chain  of  Les  Fys, 
terminating  in  the  magnificent 
Pointe  de  Salles,  and  flanking  the 
Col  d'Anteme  by  a  range  of  preci- 
pices which  can  scarcely  be  matched 
for  abrupt  and  awful  grandeur  in 
Switzerland  or  Savoy.  The  valley 
penetrates  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Buet,  and  is  blocked  at  last  by  an 
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amphitheatre  of  crag  and  precipice 
not  unlike  one  of  the  well-known 
*  Cirques  *  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  rocks  rise 
tier  above  tier  and  wall  above  wall, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  narrow 
band  of  shelving  verdure  between 
one  set  of  precipices  and  the  next, 
from  the  bed  of  the  watercourse  to 
the  glaciers  by  which  the  Buet  is 
crowned,  some  five  thousand  feet 
above.  Near  one  extremity  of  the 
horse-shoe,  a  beautiful  slope  of  min- 
gled grass  and  firwood  is  banked 
up  against  the  terraced  structure  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  form  of  an  ir- 
regular cone,  and  presents  a  delight- 
ful contrast  of  colour  with  the  ever- 
changing  shades  of  grey  and  brown 
and  black  that  fiit  athwart  the 
sombre  mass  as  the  clouds  chase 
one  another  across  the  blue  sky,  or 
as  the  varying  rays  of  morning, 
mid-day,  or  sunset  play  into  the 
amphitheatre — sometimes  conceal- 
ing in  a  blaze  of  sunlight,  some- 
times exposing  by  the  heavy  shadows 
that  attend  them,  the  infinite  intri- 
cacies of  mountain  architecture.  At 
the  base  of  this  green  buttress  of 
the  Buet,  the  valley  forks  again,  the 
watercourse  on  the  right  descending 
straight  from  the  Col  de  Lechaud, 
and  that  on  the  left  receiving  the 
far  more  considerable  drainage  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Buet  itself. 
Two  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  confluence  of  these  two  waters,  a 
little  plateau  breaks  the  uniformity 
of  the  grass  slope,  and  here  is  nes- 
tled a  little  collection  of  chalets 
called  Les  Ponds,  in  front  of  which, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau,  an 
English  gentleman  has  built  his 
'  Eagle's  Nest,*  a  beautiful  mountain 
home,  forming  a  conspicuous  object 
from  many  parts  of  the  path  from 
Sixt  to  the  Col  d'Anteme.  It  was 
here  that  the  tempest  burst  in  its 
Ml  violence. 

The  following  particulars  have 
been  collected,  partly  by  conversa- 
tion with  a  considerable  number  of 


people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
partly  by  personal  inspection.  There 
was  one  source  of  information  which 
appeared  to  be  most  comprehensive. 
A  young  prStre-aspirant,  who  had 
just  donned  his  official  costume,  and 
whose  soutahe  of  the  newest  and 
glossiest  black  cloth  shone  in  the 
sunlight  as  it  never  will  shine 
again  till  polished  into  supernatural 
brightness  by  the  friction  of  many 
years,  paid  a  visit  to  the  writer, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his 
seniors,  and  related  many  details. 
He  was  wound  up  like  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  you  had  but  to 
touch  the  spring  and  oflF  the  wheel- 
works  went.  He  was  brought  up 
every  now  and  then  by  an  untimely 
interruption  from  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  but  on  these  occasions  he 
quietly  bided  his  time,  with  more  or 
less  of  patience,  and  then  took  up 
his  parable  again  just  where  he  had 
left  off,  until  he  was  fairly  run 
down.  But  as  his  narrative  began 
with  an  assurance  that  the  atmo- 
sphere had  a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur, and  as  the  writer's  look  of 
surprise  was  met  by  a  ready  expla- 
nation that  '  On  pr^tendait  qu'il  y 
avait  l^haut  beaucoup  de  pierres 
soufireuses,'  his  anecdotes  have  been 
received  with  caution,  and  used  but 
scantily. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd  of  September,  it  was  evident 
that  a  heavy  storm  was  gathering. 
As  far  down  the  valley  as  Samoens 
— ^nearly  eight  miles  below  the 
Chllets  des  Fonds — ^it  was  so  dark 
at  three  o'clock  that  the  agent- 
voyer.  Monsieur  Barbier,  who  was 
at  work  in  his  office,  was  obliged  to 
light  his  lamp ;  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Buet,  of  the  heights  running^ 
from  the  Buet  to  the  Col  d'Anteme, 
of  the  Chaine  des  Fys,  and  of  the 
Pointe  de  Salles,  were  shrouded  in 
one  dense  mass  of  impenetrable 
black  cloud.  To  those  who  were 
in  it,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  thoroughly  opaque 
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as  many  a  lighter  mass  of  Yapoar ; 
for  the  people  who  were  in  the 
Eagle's  Nest  speak  of  having  seen 
the  ChMets  des  Fonds,  though  of 
conrse  obscurely ;  and,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  when  the  storm  was 
at  its  height  they  were  able  to 
distinguish  the  lower  crags  of  the 
Bnet  at  a  much  more  considerable 
distance.  The  storm  did  not  fairly 
burst  till  between  four  and  five,  and 
then  while  it  lasted  there  was  no 
lack  of  light  either  where  it  was 
actually  raging  or  lower  down  the 
valley,  for  it  is  said  that  the  light- 
ning was  to  all  appearance  actually 
and  absolutely  continuous  for  half 
an  hour  together.  The  fell  of  water 
is  described  as  having  borne  no 
resemblance  to  ordinary  rain,  but 
as  having  descended  in  sheets  as  if 
poured  out  of  pails  or  tubs.  Men 
who  were  at  work  mending  the 
mule-path  to  the  Col  d'Anteme,  at 
a  height  of  between  5,000  and 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  say  that  it  fell  upon  them  in 
spouts,  like  great  douches^  four  or 
five  inches  across,  which  pitted  the 
ground  wherever  it  was  struck. 
Fortunately  the  ChMets  of  Gfrasses 
Chevres  were  at  hand,  or  they 
might  have  found  themselves  hardly 
dealt  with  by  the  elements. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  this 
deluge  of  water  began  to  &11,  two 
women  who  were  at  the  Eagle's 
Nest  observed  a  black  cataract 
burst,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  come  falling  down  a  gully  on 
the  side  of  the  Buet  where  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Chd.lets  des 
Fonds.  From  this  gully  a  water- 
oourse,  called  the  Buisseau  des 
Fonds  —  often  dry  in  summer — 
leads  down  to  that  arm  of  the 
Haat  Giffre  which  descends  from 
the  Col  de  L6chaud  and  in  its 
lower  part  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  Eagle's 
Nest.  Along  its  side  the  owner 
has  enclosed  his  property  by  a  very 
substantial  wooden  palisading,  built 


with  a  strength  and  solidity  which 
prove  that  the  difference  between 
an  Alpine  and  an  English  climate 
has  been  felt  and  appreciated.  In 
some  places  this  fence  is  strength- 
ened by  heavy  walls  of  rough  stone 
several  feet  in  thickness ;  in  others, 
the  natural  rock  and  soil  have  ap- 
peared to  afford  sufficient  hold. 
Above  the  fence  the  ground  rises 
very  sharply  till  the  httle  plateau 
on  which  the  house  stands  is 
reached.  Higher  up  the  Buisseau 
des  Fonds,  near  to  the  place  where 
the  cataract  was  seen  suddenly  to 
emerge  fix>m  the  clouds,  a  huge 
withered  pine  had  been  felled  for 
firewood  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Eagle's  Nest.  It  was  of  enormous 
growth,  and  the  stem  which  re- 
mained, after  being  topped  and 
lopped  and  dressed,  is  said  by  a 
very  intelligent  man,  named  Claude 
Gurlie,  a  sort  of  major-domo  at  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  to  have  been  80  feet 
long.  It  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
Buisseau  des  Fonds,  not  longitudi- 
nally— ^parallel  with  the  stream — ^but 
with  tiie  thick  end  near  the  bed  of 
the  watercourse  and  the  top  above 
the  bank,  leaning  against  the  steep 
side  of  the  ravine.  The  flood  of 
water  caught  the  butt  end  of  the 
pine  stem,  and  rolled  the  whole  piece 
over  till  it  feU  into  the  torrent  and 
was  hurled  down  as  if  it  were  a 
plaything.  At  the  same  time  a  heap 
of  logs  ready  out  for  firewood,  and 
stacked  some  twenty  or  tiiiriy  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  were 
reached  by  the  water  and  hurried 
away.  The  first  obstacle  the  great 
pine  tree  met  was  the  pahsading 
of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  at  an  angle  in 
the  stream ;  of  course  it  was  swept 
away  like  so  much  gingerbread, 
and  but  for  the  stout  wall  at  its 
base,  the  bank  above  must  also 
have  been  assailed,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  might  not 
have  been  swept  off  by  so  irresist- 
ible a  torrent,  so  charged  with 
rocks  and  stones,   and   trees  and 
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timber.  The  Rnisseau  des  Fonds 
is  perliaps  the  very  smallest  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Hant  Giffre,  but  the 
marks  along  its  sides  showed  that 
the  water  must  have  risen  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  its 
bedy  and  all  observers  concur 
in  saying  that  the  waters  at- 
tained their  full  height  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Where  the  Ruisseau  des  Fonds 
joins  the  Haut  Giffre  that  stream 
flows,  or  rather  falls,  by  a  set  of 
rapids  and  cascades  through  a  gorge 
of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
description.  Massive  crags,  of  great 
height  and  perpendicularity,  hem  it 
in  on  either  side,  and  almost  meet ' 
in  places.  In  one  spot  they  are 
spanned  by  an  old  tree,  which  has 
fallen  across,  and  almost  forms  a 
bridge,  a  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  water.  In 
ordinary  times  it  is  a  stream  that 
you  leap  across  if  you  cannot  walk 
over  it  dryshod,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  the  water  rose  to  within 
about  fifty  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
gorge,  so  that  the  stream  at  this 
point  must  have  been  seventy  feet 
in  depth.  Higher  up,  the  ravine  is 
shallower  on  one  side,  and  the  depth 
of  the  actual  cut  through  which  the 
river  flows  not  above  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  set  of  the  stream,  over  a 
beautiful  fall  a  little  way  above,  is 
against  this  side  ;  and  ten  days  later 
the  alder  bushes  and  young  firs 
which  covrer  the  steep  slopes  above 
it  were  so  fall  of  mud  left  by  the 
swoUen  flood  that  the  writer  was 
half  smothered  with  dust  in  pushing 
his  way  through  them — certainly  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  then  level 
of  the  water.  Lower  down,  and 
below  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
gorge,  is  a  fir  tree  growing  just  on 
the  edge  of  a  shelving  bank  ending 
in  a  drop  of  about  thirty  feet  into 
the  river.  This  fir  tree  is  so  bruised, 
and  battered,  and  barked,  to  a 
height  of  about  six  feet  above  the 
ground  by  the    trees    and   debris 


hurled  past  it,  that  it  is  doubtfiil  if 
it  can  ever  recover. 

But  if  this  was  the  condition  of 
the  smaller  arm  of  the  Haut  Giflfre, 
what  was  the  volume  pouring  down 
the  other  arm,  which  receives  the 
real  drainage  of  the  Buet?  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  notion  by  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  must  have  been.  But 
there  was  a  bridge  by  which  the 
path  to  the  Chalets  des  Fonds  and 
the  Col  d' Anteme  crossed  the  river, 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  two 
confluents.  Its  highest  point'  was 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  stream, 
which  is  not  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row gorge  like  the  smaller  arm,  but 
has  abundant  room  to  spread.  This 
bridge  was  carried  away,  and  the 
water-line  was  unmistakeably  trace- 
able along  the  rock  and  in  the 
shrubs  and  grass  about  twelve  feet 
still  higher.  Not  a  hundred  yards 
higher  up,  where  the  sides  of  the 
water  course  are  a  little  more  con- 
tracted, the  marks  of  the  flood 
were  not  less  than  fifty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  this  place 
the  flood  must  have  been  fifty  feet 
deep  and  at  least  a  hundred  wide. 
People  who  saw  and  heard  the 
waters  about  two  miles  below,  where 
the  bed  of  the  Giffre  is  still  con- 
tracted, and  before  it  had  met  with 
anything  like  a  plain  to  overspread, 
say  that  when  standing  five  hundred 
feet  above  it  they  felt  the  groimd 
tremble  beneath  their  feet  as  if  they 
had  been  close  to  a  railway  train  at 
its  ftdl  speed. 

Before  reaching  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Bas  Giffre,  which  is  a 
few  minutes'  walk  below  the  village 
of  Sixt,  the  river  passes  by  a  small 
but  very  fertile  plain  or  delta  of 
alluvial  soil;  and  a  village  named 
Fee  is  planted  close  to  the  water- 
side. There  is  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
worked  by  the  stream,  and  several 
houses  are  also  close  along  its  banks. 
The  rush  of  the  water  upon  these 
devoted  buildings  is  described  as 
having  been  awfiil  in  the  extreme. 
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The  blacksmith,  Michetti,  a  provi- 
dent and  industrions  man,  who  has 
been  utterly  ruined  by  the  calamity, 
described  to  the  writer  how  there 
was  a  cry  that  the  water  was  com- 
ing— ^how  he  rushed  to  the  door, 
which  happened  to  face  up  stream, 
and  saw  a  black  wall  of  mud  higher 
than  himself  sweeping  down  upon 
him  with  the  velocity  of  an  ava- 
lancbe,  and  how  he  was  splashed  by 
the  spray  of  the  advancing  torrent 
as  he  hurried  up  the  bank  above 
him.  Two  seconds  later,  escape 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  he 
must  have  perished  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  wheels  and  hammers  were 
smashed  to  pieces,  or  far  on  their 
way  towards  Samoens,  and  an  hour 
after  his  workshop  was  one  mass  of 
mud,  which  had  to  be  dug  out  as 
the  ashes  are  dug  out  of  Pompeii. 
The  neighbouring  houses,  of  course, 
fared  no  better,  and  their  inmates 
were  happy  to  have  saved  their 
lives. 

Sweeping  past  the  hamlet  of  Fee, 
the  torrent  spread  itself  over  the 
low-lying  fields,  and  soon  covered  a 
great  extent  of  land ;  but  it  appeared 
not  yet  to  have  spent  the  velocity 
of  its  current  sufficiently  to  deposit 
the  vast  stores  of  mud  and  grit  with 
whicb  it  was  charged.  It  ploughed 
a  deep  channel  through  the  soft 
soil  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  even 
this  was  fairly  silted  up  only  at  its 
lower  extremity.  The  full  measure 
of  its  destructive  power  was  re- 
served for  two  smaller  plains  just 
below  the  junction  with  the  Bas 
Grifl&e,  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  most  remarkable  gorge  called 
Les  Tines,  where  the  Gi&e  flows 
through  a  narrow  ravine  cut  in  the 
coarse  of  ages  through  the  solid 
rock  —  varying  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  width  and  about  1 50 
in  depth — a  dark,  sunless  chasm, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  stream 
glides  on  out  of  sight,  and  in  ordi- 
nary times  out  of  hearing.     This 


gorge  of  Les  Tines  saved  the  people 
of  tiie  rich  plains  below  from  infinite 
mischief,  for  it  is  so  narrow  that  it 
speedily  arrested  the  great  trunks 
of  trees  and  blocks  of  wood  which 
the  torrent  brought  down.  Ten 
days  after  the  storm  a  heap  of  logs 
and  timber  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high 
was  still  collected  against  the  en- 
trance of  Les  Tines.  It  dammed 
back  the  water,  ponded  it  on  to  the 
little  plain  above,  and  let  it  out  to 
the  plains  below  far  more  gradually 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  come. 
But  a  little  flat  just  below  Les 
Tines,  stretching  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream,  and  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  this  fertile  valley, 
was  nevertheless  buried,  like  its 
neighbour  above,  three  or  four  feet 
in  grit  and  sand  and  debris.  Houses 
that  stood  near  the  water  side  were 
half  filled  with  mud,  and,  humble 
homes  made  desolate  for  many  a 
day  to  come. 

All  this  ruin  was  the  work  of 
half  an  hour.  The  violence  of  the 
storm  had  spent  itself  in  that  time, 
and  what  rain  fell  afterwards  would 
not  have  been  exceptional  among 
the  Alps.  In  that  short  time  every 
bridge,  large  and  small,  between 
the  Col  de  Lechaud  and  the  gorge 
of  Les  Tines  was  swept  away,  and 
an  amount  of  damage  done,  not 
great  according  to  English  notions, 
but  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  the  poor  peasants  who  suf- 
fered from  it.  Skilled  persons, 
directed  by  the  Government  to  in- 
vestigate the  mischief  done,  assess- 
ed it  at  little  short  of  ioo,ooofr. 
That  it  was  not  fetr  greater  was 
owing  partly  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  course  of  the  Gifi're,  which 
flows  for  a  great  distance  between 
high  and  steep  banks  where  it  can- 
not do  any  great  harm,  and  partly 
to  the  remarkably  circumscribed 
area  of  the  storm.  It  was  confined 
in  its  violence  almost  to  the  Buet 
itself.  The  Bas  Giffre  was  scarcely 
swollen — a  little  plank  bridge  not 
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four  feet  above  the  water,  and 
within  200  yards  of  its  junction 
with  the  Hant  Grij05*e,  was  not  dis- 
turbed. The  region  of  the  Col 
d'Anteme  felt  only  the  outskirts  of 
the  storm.  The  '  Graignier  de  la 
Commune  de  Sixt,'  a  mountain 
which  ftimishes  some  of  its  water- 
courses with  a  provision  of  huge 
stones  and  boulders  so  extensive 
and  destructive  that  they  are  always 
called  '  des  plus  m6chants,'J  was 
hardly  touched  by  the  tempest ;  and 
so  the  stream,  swollen  as  it  was, 
lacked  the  ruinous  power  given  to 
such  torrents  by  the  presence  in 
their  waters  of  the  boulders  with 
which  they  are  often  charged.  The 
neighbouring  valleys  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Buet  and  the  Col  d'An- 
teme were  visited  by  no  unusual 
downfall. 

Most  readers  probably  know  the 
kind  of  exaggeration  that  a  Swiss 
or  Savoyard  peasant  indulges  in 
when  any  misfortune  that  affects 
Mmself  or  his  neighbours  is  in 
question.  The  good  people  of  Sixt 
are  certainly  no  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  in  this  respect. 
Amongst  the  happy  results  of 
French  rule,  an  increased  sense  of 
self-reliance  is  certainly  not  to  be 
counted.  The  wildest  rumours 
were  afloat  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
disaster.  *  Tout  est  perdu ! '  re- 
sounded on  all  sides,  and  Samoens 
was  filled  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  with  a  clamorous  crowd,  be- 
sieging the  authorities  and  people 
of  influence  to  procure  for  them 
the  assistance  of  Qovermnent. 
Amongst  the  first  rumours  that 
were  extensively  circulated  was 
that  of  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Eagle's  Nest.  GurHe,  men- 
tioned above  as  the  major-domo  of 
the  establishment,  was  at  Sixt 
when  the  alarming  intelligence  was 
brought  in,  by  wifiiesses  whose  tes- 
timony would  have  placed  the  fact 
beyond  a  doubt  had  not  cross-ex- 
amination elicited    that  they  had 


neither  been  near  the  spot  them- 
selves, nor  seen  anyone  who  had 
been.  Grurlie  sent  at  once  to  Vallon, 
a  village  an  hour's  walk  down  the 
valley,  for  his  son  Louis  to  accom- 
pany him  on  an  expedition  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  state  of  the  case. 
While  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Louis,  firesh  witnesses  came  in,  who 
reduced  the  disaster  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  some  of  the  *  dependances.' 
By-and-bye  Louis  arrived,  having 
exercised  his  powers  of  observation 
by  the  way,  and  narrowly  inspected 
the  debris  and  broken  timber  cast 
up  by  the  flood  at  the  entrance  of 
Les  Tines.  Louis's  observations 
still  further  modified  the  gloomy 
anticipations  of  his  fiither.  *  H  n'y 
a  pas  taut  de  mal,'  he  laconically 
observed.  *  I  have  seen  no  timber 
such  as  would  have  come  from  the 
Eagle's  Nest;  some  of  the  pah- 
sading  is  gone — ^that  is  all.'  And 
Louis's  predictions  were  folly  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

The  Government  help  so  anxious- 
ly clamoured  for  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  subsidy  of  1,500  francs,  which, 
by  all  accounts,  was  to  be  distri- 
buted ^0  rata,  giving  to  each  of  the 
sufferers  an  absolutely  useless  divi- 
dend of  about  threepence-halfyenny 
in  the  pound.  Of  course,  some  of 
those  whose  land  was  injured  were 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  were  not  proper  objects 
for  any  kind  of  assistance  ;  whilst 
to  others,  who  were  utterly  ruined, 
the  pittance  that  came  to  them  in 
the  general  sciumble  was  so  small 
as  to  be  utterly  valueless.  But  the 
sacred  principle  of  equality  was 
preserved.  So  many  pounds  of 
loss,  so  many  sous  of  subvention. 
What  could  be  fairer  or  more  ad- 
mirable ?  An  anecdote  which  came 
under  the  writer's  notice  is  too 
characteristic  of  the  people  to  be 
omitted.  Some  few  fEutmlies,  spe- 
cially recommended  by  the  cur6  and 
the  maire  as  being  reduced  by  the 
inundatbn  to  the  greatest  ^traits. 
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were  saved  from  utter  destitution 
during  the  coming  winter  by  the 
bounty  of  a  passing  traveller.  One 
of  them,  an  old  wretch  of  the  name 
of  Mchand,  was  not  forthcoming  for 
some  mintites  when  songht  by  the 
stranger.  He  had  spent  the  time 
in  hastily  collecting  together  all 
the  neighbonrs  he  could  find  at  so 
short  a  notice,  and  on  receiving 
the  somewhat  liberal  benefaction 
bestowed  upon  him,  scarcely  thank- 
ed the  donor ;  but  introducing  to 
him  all  the  bystanders,  asked  if 


he  would  not  do  the  same  by  each 
of  them.  The  heads  of  two  other 
families  similarly  rescued  from  the 
prospect  of  starvation,  immediately 
gave  out  to  all  their  neighbours 
that  they  had  received  just  one- third 
of  the  sum  which  had  really  been 
given  to  them.  They  were  afraid 
the  traveller's  charity  might  be 
taken  into  account  against  them 
when  the  dividend  of  threepence- 
hal^enny  in  the  pound  came  to  be 
distributed ! 
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SUNDAYS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


THERE  is  no  point  in  which  the 
every-day  life  of  England  differs 
more  from  that  of  other  countries 
than  in  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
Abroad  it  is  a  day  of  excitement 
and  recreation.  Theatres  are  open, 
horse-races  are  held,  and  public 
amusements  of  every  kind  are  even 
more  frequented  than  on  weekdays. 
Protestantism  itself,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, is  free  from  English  austerity, 
and  the  most  respected  citizens  of 
Calvinistic  Geneva  while  away  the 
Sunday  evening  with  cards  and 
chess.  In  England  everything  like 
recreation  is  forbidden,  or  looked 
upon  as  impious  and  vulgar  ;  and  as 
we  go  northwards  the  severity  in- 
creases, till  in  Scotland  it  reaches 
the  extreme. 

This  result  is  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  in  Scotland  especially, 
the  influence  of  Knox  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
movement  in  favour  of  Sabbatical 
austerity  was  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  the  Reformation.  It  began  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  yet  had  pro- 
duced little  or  no  practical  effect 
long  after  the  Reformation  had  been 
fiilly  establiflhed.  We  must  there- 
fore look  for  its  first  cause  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  the 
causes  of  its  triumph  at  a  later  date. 

The  inquiry  into  this  subject  has 
a  peculiar  interest  at  the  pi^esent 
time.  Within  the  last  few  years 
questions  have  been  raised  in  each 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
specting particular  modes  of  ob- 
serving the  day — whether  public 
gardens  and  museums  should  be 
open,  whether  bands  of  music  should 
be  allowed  to  play,  and  whether 
railway  trains  should  be  allowed  to 
nin.  In  Scotland  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  trains  has  had  the 
effect  of  opening  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  so  that  the  arguments,  both  of 
religion  and  expetfiency,  have  been 


far  more  fully  discussed  than  they 
ever  were  before,  and  the  entire 
theology  of  the  Sabbath  is  begin- 
ning  to  assume  an  aspect  quite 
unlike  that  in  which  it  is  still  too 
commonly  presented. 

That  railways  should  affect  the- 
ology need  not  appear  a  marvel. 
When  all  their  good  effects  come  to 
be  reckoned  up,  it  will  perhaps  be 
found  in  another  generation  tliat 
they  have  produced  a  third  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland. 
Greater  than  either  the  Union  of 
the  crowns  under  James,  or  the 
Union  of  the  kingdoms  under  Anne, 
will  be  that  Union  of  the  people 
under  the  Iron  King.  Even  now  it 
seems  as  if  a  barrier  were  removed, 
and  the  great  tide  of  human  inter- 
course pours  healthily  through  the 
island,  —  not  all  fix)m  north  to 
south,  as  was  jestingly  said  of  yore. 
Scotland  has  happily  lost  her  geo- 
graphical and  social  isolation:  she 
is  no  longer  an  TJltima  Tkule,  left  to 
work  out  her  own  social  problems 
unheeded  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
She  receives  the  visits  of  English- 
men, and  listens  to  their  comments. 
She  sends  forth  her  sons  to  travel, 
and  profits  by  their  observations. 
It  is  undeniable  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  English  opinions  and 
habits  have  made  in  Scotland  quite 
unprecedented  progress ;  and  the 
necessity  of  improved  intercotirse 
with  England  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  relaxation,  now  evi- 
dently begun,  of  the  severity  of  tlie 
Scottish  Sunday. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries 
in  their  ideas  of  Sabbatical  observ- 
ance. The  Common  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Church  of  England  treats  the 
Decalogue  as  a  code  no  less  binding 
upon  Christians  than  it  was  upon 
the  Jews  of  old.  This  is  the  view 
of  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen^ 
and  a  higher  could  not  be  taken  by 
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the  most  rigid  Presbyterian,  The 
difference  between  the  Englishman 
and  the  Scot  appears  most  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  carry  out  their 
principles.  The  former,  for  the 
most  part,  easily  satisfies  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  there  must 
always  be  a  difference  between 
theory  and  practice.  With  a  happy 
inconsistency,  he  can  drive  to  church, 
employing  both  servants  and  cattle 
unnecessarily,  pray  devoutly  that 
the  Lord  may  incline  his  heart  to 
keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  at 
dinner  express  his  contempt  for  the 
Pharisees  in  the  north  who  try  to 
prevent  Sunday  travelling.  But 
the  Scotchman,  if  it  were  only  for 
appearance  sake,  must  make  some 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  principles 
and  his  practice ;  and  if  he  sincerely 
believe  the  former,  he  will  try  his 
best  not  only  to  act  up  to  them  him- 
self, but  to  promote  their  observance 
by  others.  Hence  the  inquisitorial 
tjrranny  of  Kirk-sessions,  which 
public  opinion  in  Scotland  at  one 
time  tolerated.  Hence  the  warm 
struggle  which  we  witness  there  at 
present,  between  new  and  old  ideas 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Scotland  is,  in  fact,  at  present  try- 
ing to  make  up  its  mind  whether  the 
Sunday  be  a  divine  or  human  insti- 
tution. A  few  years  ago  the  answer 
would  have  been  almost  unanimous 
from  the  whole  country,  that  Chris- 
tians were  bound  no  less  than  Jews 
to  *  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy.'  But  a  few  years 
have  made  a  great  difference,  and 
the  constant  ventilation  of  the  sub- 
ject by  those  who  have  long  con- 
tended for  freedom  from  Sabbatical 
constraint  has  at  length  begun  to 


affect  the  ideas  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  opinion  is  now  ex- 
pressed both  by  divines  and  laymen 
that  the  Christian  Sunday  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  that  its  observance  must  be 
governed  by  expediency,  not  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  opposite  party, 
indeed,  are  still  in  a  majority,  but 
they  differ  with  courtesy,  and  like 
men  who  know  that  it  is  an  open 
question  ;  while  the  views  of  those 
who  repudiate  the  Jewish  ordinance 
are  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
striking  speech  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  delivered  in  the  Glasgow 
presbytery  in  November  last,  in 
which  he  denied  that  the  Decalogue 
was  binding  upon  Christians,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  accorded  with  the  law 
written  in  men's  hearts  by  nature, 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  sign 
of  the  times.  Dr.  Macleod,  the 
accomplished  editor  of  Good  Words, 
is  well  known  as  a  very  orthodox, 
albeit  a  very  liberal  divine.  Two 
of  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery 
expressed  their  concurrence  with 
his  views ;  and  it  is  not  unknown 
that  others  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
have  of  late  proclaimed  the  same 
opinions  fix)m  the  pulpit. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  be  of  opinion 
that  England  has  little  reason  to 
interest  herself  in  this  Scottish 
controversy.  From  the  general  tone 
of  London  newspapers  and  conver- 
sation, whenever  the  subject  is 
mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  English- 
men in  general  believe  they  have 
not  much  to  learn  from  studying  it. 
They  laugh  at  Scottish  superstition, 
and  thank  God  they  are  not  so. 
steeped  in  bigotry  as  their  northern 
fellow-countrymen.*      We    cannot 


*  Even  80  intelligent  a  newspaper  as  the  Sf^ectator^  in  commenting  upon  Dr.  Norman 
3Iacleod's  speech  above  referred  to,  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  that  must  have  required  a 
degree  of  moral  courage  in  the  speaker  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  martyr ;  and  that  it 
wcnild  haye  been  nothing  wonderful  if  the  reverend  doctor  had  been  assailed  with  stones 
or  vitriol  in  the  streets  for  his  boldness.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  it  must  have 
required  real  courage  of  a  very  high  order  on  Dr.  Macleod's  part  to  make  such  a  speech ; 
but  to  talk  of  it  in  such  a  fashion  is  about  as  absurd  as  the  late  Mr.  Buckle's  expressed 
fpar  of  drawingupon  himself  *  the  enmity  of  a  whole  nation  *  by  his  criticisms  on  Scotch 
peculiarities.  Railways  and  penny  postage  notwithstanding,  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
<-Ten  at  this  day  the  two  countries  really  understand  each  other. 
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think  t3bis  feeling  is  a  just  one. 
What  both  countries  have  to  un- 
learn is  that  Puritan  theology 
of  the  Sabbath  which  turns  what 
should  be  a  day  of  cheerfulness  into 
a  day  of  gloom,  and  against  which 
the  reaction  has  visibly  commenced, 
even  more  decidedly  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England.  How  this 
austere  theology  arose  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  how  long  it  was 
resisted,  and  how,  ultimately,  it  tri- 
umphed over  opposition  and  fastened 
its  bitter  yoke  upon  the  nation,  are 
among  the  most  curious  phenomena 
in  English  history.  Mr.  Cox*s  re- 
cently published  work  on  the  'li- 
terature of  the  Sabbath  Question** 
gives  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
theology  of  the  subject  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day,  with  an  analysis  of  every  im- 
portant treatise,  by  means  of  which 
the  subject  can  be  very  thoroughly 
investigated  by  anyone  who  will 
devote  to  it  a  little  leisure.  We  pur- 
pose, in  the  following  remarks,  only 
to  give  a  few  illustrations. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  and 
of  the  philosophers  and  theologians 
of  the  middle  ages,  universally  speak 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  abolished 
with  the  other  Jewish  institutions. 
Notwithstanding  this,  some  have 
weakly  contended  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible they  might  have  believed  in  the 
continued  existence  of  a  Sabbath  in- 
stituted at  the  creation.  But  as  they 
confess  themselves  mnable  to  quote 
a  syllable  in  support  of  such  a  view, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  it  se- 
rious attention.     The  only  Christian 


Sabbath  which  the  Fathers  recog-> 
nised  was  a  spiritual  one,  consisting 
either  of  rest  from  evil  works,  or 
the  rest  that  remained  to  the  faithfrd 
in  a  fature  life.  These,  indeed, 
were  Sabbaths  to  Christian  souls, 
of  which  the  primeval  and  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  were  but  types. 
The  Lord's  Day  they  regarded  as  an 
independent  institution,  commemo- 
rative of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
but  not  instituted  by  His  authority 
or  that  of  His  Apostles.  It  was 
simply  an  ordinance  of  the  Church, 
resting,  not  upon  the  scriptural 
foundation  alleged  by  Protestants, — 
for  Scripture  really  says  not  a  word 
about  its  institution,  t — but  upon 
the  Church's  own  authority  and 
traditional  observance.  And  so  it 
was  regarded  also  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  social 
life  of  those  ages  to  be  able  to  state 
minutely  the  points  of  usage  wherein 
Sunday  differed  from  other  days. 
But  in  times  when  religion  was  more 
showy  than  it  is  now,  a  day  of  a 
specially  religious  character  could 
not  have  appeared  gloomy.  Fairs 
and  markets  were  held  on  Sunday, 
the  former  being  an  institution 
originally  of  a  half  sacred  character, 
celebrated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  church,  sometimes  in  the 
churchyard.  In  the  churchyard, 
also,  tournaments  were  held.  Plays 
were  acted  in  the  church  itself, 
though  forbidden  by  the  canon 
law  ;  X  but  considerations  of  place 
apart,  no  law  whatever  forbade 
their  being  acted  on  Sunday.  Kings 
were  almost  invariably  crowned  on 
Sunday,  or  on  some  high  festival 


*  The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question,  by  Robert  Cox,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Edinbuigh: 
Maclachlan  &  Stewart.  ^  .   .     ,      *        ,         /,,       .       v       x 

t  The  attempt  to  seek  a  scriptnral  authority  for  it  m  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  lo)— *  I 
was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  '—only  shows  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  argument 
which  would  plead  such  wairant  for  observing  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  *  Lord's  day  *  here  (^  Kvpteudi  7ifi4pa)  is  synonymous  with  *the 
day  of  Lord'  {w^pa  Kvpiou)  spoken  of  elsewhere,  that  was  to  come  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  that  St.  John  is  describing  himself  as  beholding  spiritually  what  was  going 
to  take  place  upon  that  day.  But  even  if  this  be  not  the  meaning,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
text  will  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  argument. 

I  Stevenson's  ChroniconlMonasterii  de  Abingdon,  preface  to  vol.  ii.  p.  hcmii. 
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like  CliristiQas  or  Ascension  Day.* 
For  all    kinds     of   merriment  and 
for  all  kinds  of  pageants,  Sunday 
was  regarded  as  a  most  appropriate 
day.  Nor  had  the  practice  altered  in 
this  respeotin  the  age  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.    Let  us  look  at  it  in  the  country 
now     proverbial    for     Sabbatarian 
strictness.   '  Sunday,  indeed,  in  that 
age,'    says  Mr.   Joseph  Boliertson, 
whose  remarks  have  special  reference 
to  Scotland, '  was  the  day  generally 
chosen  for  mirth  and  revel.    It  was 
on  a  Sunday  that    the   Reformed 
Commendators    of   Holyrood    and 
Coldingham,    both  of  tbem  ■  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  rode  at  the 
ring  in  women's  clothes.     It  was 
on  a    Sunday  that  the    Eeformed 
municipaJity  of  Edinburgh  gave  its 
grand  banquet  to  the  Queen's  French 
kinsfolk.   Knox  travelled  on  a  Sun- 
day,  wrote    letters  on  a   Sunday, 
and  had  the  Duke  of  Chatelheratdt 
and  the  English  Ambassador  to  sup 
with  him  on  a  Sunday.     The  Graelic 
translator     of    Elnox's    Forms    of 
Prayers^    the    Reformed    Superin- 
tendent of  Argyle,  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  Isles,  feasted  the  Queen  and 
the  Ambassador  of  Savoy  on.  a  Sun- 
day.    For  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Knox  was  in  his  grave,  Robin 
Hood  plays  were  acted  on  Sundays, 
and  the  King  of  May  held  his  gam- 
bols on  Sundays,  in  Scotland ;  as  in 
England,  masques    and  interludes 


continued  to  be  performed  before  the 
Court  on  Sundays,  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.'  t 

With  regard  to  industrial  occu- 
pations, there  was  probably  a  very 
general,  though  not  universal  sus- 
pension of  labour,  both  on  Sundays 
and  on  other  holidays  of  the  Church, 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  indeed, 
we  find  laws  against  marketing, 
hunting,  and  various  kinds  of  ser- 
vile and  agricultural  labour  on  Sun- 
days. J  Among  them  the  day  was 
at  first  reckoned  to  begin  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  afterwards  was 
counted  from  noon  on  Saturday 
to  the  dawn  on  Monday  !§  But 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
practice  became  less  strict,  as  the 
almost  total  absence  of  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  might  alone 
suffice  to  indicate.  The  usage 
was  probably  much  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Roman  holidays,  on 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Virgil^ 
certain  kinds  of  labour  were  re- 
cognised as  permissible.  ||  Until  we 
come  to  the  days  of  the  Lollards,  the 
only  piece  of  Sunday  legislation  on 
the  Statute-book  is  an  Act  of  the 
28th  year  of  Edward  III.  (cap.  14), 
which  provides  'that  showing  of 
wools  shall  be  made  at  the  staple 
every  day  of  the  week  except  the 
Sundays  and  solemn  feastdays  of 
the  year.'  But  within  a  century 
from  that  date,  Lollard  earnestness 


*  The  foUowing  were  the  coronation  days  of  the  kings  of  England  from  William  the 
Conqnerer  to  Edward  III. :  — William  I.,  Christmas  Day  1066  ;  William  11.,  Sunday  26 
September  1087 ;  Henry  I.,  Sunday  5  Aug.  11 00;  Stephen,  Thursday  26  December  (being 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  whose  name  the  king  bore)  1135 ;  Henry  11.,  Sunday  19  December 
1 1 54;  Bichard  I.,  Sunday  3  September  1189 ;  John,  Thursday  27  May  (being  Ascension 
Day)  1 199;  Henry  III.,  Friday  28  October  (Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude)  1216; 
Edwjud  I.,  Sunday  19  August  1274 ;  Edward  II.,  Sunday  25  February  1 308  ;  Edward  III. 
Sunday  i  February  1327. 

t  Preface  to  Inventaires  de  la  Boyne  d^Escosse,  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
p.  Ixxix. 

I  Thorpe's  Ancient  Latos  arid  Institutes  of  En^^and,  pp.  17,  45,  131,  136,  139,  147^ 
157,  298,  &c. 

S  Jb.,  pp.  17,  III,  157,  298*  450- 
I  See  Qeorff,,  lib.  i.  v.  268  :,— 

'  Quippe  etiam  festis  qusedam  ezercere  diebus 
Fas  et  jura  sinunt.    BItos  deducere  nulla 
Behgio  yetuit,  segeti  prsetendere  sepem, 
Insidias  ayibus  moliri,  incendere  repres, 
Balantumque  gregem  fluvio  mersare  salubri.' 
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had  begun  to  tell  even  upon  church- 
men.   Li  1444,  Archbishop  Staflford 
decreed  that  throughout  the  pro- 
vince  of    Canterbury   no    fairs   or 
markets  should  be  held  in  churches 
or  churchyards,  or  on  Sundays  aild 
feastdays,    except    during    harvest 
•  time.     In  the  same  year  the  first  at- 
tempt appears  to  have  been  made — 
and  a  miserable  failure  it  proved — 
to  institute  a  Puritan  observance  of 
Sunday  in  the  metropolis.     An  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Common  Council, 
as   we   learn    from   Fabyan,    'that 
upon  the  Sunday  should  no  manner 
of  tiling  within  the  franchise  of  the 
city  be  bought  or  sold,  neither  victual 
nor  other  thing,  nor  none  artificer 
should  bring  his  ware  to  any  man  to 
be  worn  or  occupied  that  day,  as 
tailors    garments,    or    cordwainers 
shoes,  and  so  in  likewise  of  all  other 
occupations;  the  which  ordinance 
held  but  a  while.'* 

That  this  movement  in  favour  of  a 
more  strict  observance  of  the  day 
arose  out  of  Lollard  theology  is  a 
proposition  that  we  have  taken  for 
granted  without  any  direct  evidence 
of  the  fact;   for,   strange  to  say, 
Pecock's  elaborate  answer  to  the 
Lollards  contains  not  a  word  upon 
the  subject  of  Sunday.     The  reason 
may  be  that  Pecock's  object  was 
only  to  defend  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  not  to  rebuke  superstitious 
observances  on  the  part  of  the  Lol- 
lards themselves.     But  the  proba- 
bihty  is  that  the  Sabbatarian  doc- 
trine had  not  as  yet  become    of 
sufficient  consequence  to  call  for  an  . 
examination.     The  Church  unques- 
tionably had  always   observed  one 
day  in  seven  in  a  specially  rehgious 
manner.    The  Lollards,  who  asked  of 
every  ordinance,  *  Where  groundest 
thou  it  in  Scripture  ? '  could   not 
overlook  the  injunction  contained 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  and  it 
was  easy  for  an  age  of  little  theology 
to  confound  the  Christian  festival 
with    the    Jewish    Sabbath.     Un- 


questionably, if  the  Lollards  had 
regarded  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  restiQg  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  they  would  have  taken 
special  pains  to  violate  it  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner.  They  would 
have  classed  it  with  the  other  abuses 
of  tradition-— with  Saints'  days,  pil- 
grimages, images  in  churches,  and 
all  those  other  noxious  superstitions 
which  they  were  anxious  should  be 
thoroughly  rooted  out.  But  here 
were  most  positive  words  of  Scrip- 
ture enjoining  the  keeping  of  one 
day  holy,  and  the  clear  tendency  of 
Lollard  teaching  was  to  carry  out 
the  scriptural  command  to  the 
letter. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
this  uncritical  view  may  have  spread 
beyond  the  limits   of  the   Lollard 
sect.     It  would  almost  seem,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was   de- 
nounced by  Luther  and  the  other 
Continental  Reformers,    that    the 
CathoHc  world  itself  had  become 
impregnated  with  this  doctrine  to 
some  extent;    but,   however    that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
gress of  practical   Sabbatarianism 
before    the    Reformation   was   ex- 
tremely slow.     In  1449  an  Act  was 
passed,  similar  in  effect  to  the  decree 
of  Archbishop  Stafford,  that  *  con- 
sidering the  abominable  injuries  and 
offences  done  to  Almighty  Gk>d  and 
to  his  saints,'  owing  to  &irs  and 
markets  being  held  on  Sundays  and 
Saints'  days,  no  goods  should  be  in 
future  exhibited  for  sale  at  fisdrs  on 
such  days, except  'necessary  victual.' 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  not 
to  apply  to  'the  four  Sundays  in 
harvest.'     Those   lords   of  manors 
and  others  who  were  empowered  by 
old  charters  to  hold  fairs  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  were  permitted 
by  this  Act  to  hold  them  three  days 
before  or  three  days  after.     Thejr 
do  not  seem  to  have  aU  at  once 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission, 
and  it  was  a  question  for  some  time 


*  Fabyan*s  Chronicle^  p.  617. 
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how  the  law  was  to  be  understood. 
But  it  was  ruled  bj  Justice  Bryan, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  that  no 
sale  was  valid  that  was  made  upon 
a  Sunday,  even  though  it  took  place 
in  a  fair  or  open  market.  A  century 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Ploydon  was  of  opinion  that  the 
lord  of  any  fair  or  market  kept  upon 
a  Sunday  might  be  indicted  for  al- 
lowing it.* 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV. 
an  Act  was  passed  touching  the 
making  of  shoes,  which  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  ridiculous 
&8hion  of  wearing  long  peaks  at  the 
toes.  By  one  clause,  however,  it 
was  enacted  *  that  no  person,  cord- 
wainer  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
within  three  miles  next  about  the 
same,  upon  any  Sunday  of  the  year 
[or]  in  the  feasts  of  Nativity  or  As- 
cension of  our  Lord,  or  Corpus 
Christi,  should  sell,  command,  or 
make  to  be  sold,  any  shoes,  boots, 
or  galoges,  or  upon  any  of  the  said 
Sundays  or  feasts  should  put  upon 
the  feet  or  legs  of  any  person  or 
persons  any  shoes,  boots,  or  galoges, 
upon  pain  to  forfeit  and  lose  20 
shillings  sterling.'  An  invidious 
proviso  was,  however,  inserted  that 
the  Act  *  should  not  extend  to  the 
damage  or  prejudice,  nor  in  any 
manner  be  hurtful  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  for  the  time  being  of  the 
free  Chapel  of  the  King  of  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  of  London,  nor 
to  any  persons  dwelling  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane  in  London,  or  within  any 
place  or  places  within  the  precinct, 
fee,  or  franchise  of  the  said  dean 
and     chapter.'      St.      Martin's-le- 


Grrand  was  a  noted  sanctuary,  and 
the  eflfect  of  the  proviso  could  only 
have  been  to  extend  to  debtors  and 
fugitives  from  the  law  privileges 
which  were  denied  to  the  loyal  citi- 
zens of  London — an  injustice  that 
"was  so  strongly- felt  that  the  Act 
was  repealed  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
time. 

This  is  all  the  Sunday  legislation 
that  appears  upon  the  statute-book 
prior  to  the  Reformation  ;  and, 
judging  from  these  indications,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  feeling  as 
yet  was  by  no  means  strongin  favour 
of  a  general  suspension  of  labour. 
Even  weaker  was  the  feeling  against 
Sundayrecreation.  Here  and  there, 
perhaps,  even  in  that  early  time,  a 
few  might  have  kept  the  day  more 
strictly  than  their  neighbours.  It 
was  remarked  as  a  specially  re- 
ligious feature  in  the  conduct  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  that  he  never 
rode  on  Sundays,  even  *to  mass,  and 
never  ate  meat  on  Wednesdays  or 
Fridays.t  But  if  any  one  who 
adopted  such  austere  views  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  others  also  con- 
form to  them,  he  would  assuredly 
have  met  with  the  Shakspearean 
rebuflf,  '  Dost  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  '  Not  only  was  this 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  during  the 
age  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  was 
that  which  actuated  the  leading  Re- 
formers themselves.  Luther,  in 
particular,  denied  most  emphati- 
cally the  authority  of  the  Decalogue 
as  a  law  to  Christian  men.  J  And 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and, 
as  we  may  presume  from  his  con- 


*  Heylin's  History  of  the  Sabbath^  ii.  231. 

t  Bergenroth's  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England 
and  Spain,  i.  169. 

X  *  The  Ten  Commandments,*  says  Luther,  in  treating  of  the  authority  of  the  Lord's- 
day,  *  do  not  apply  to  us  Gentiles  and  Christians,  but  only  to  the  Jews.  If  a  preacher 
wishes  to  force  you  back  to  Moses,  ask  him  whether  you  were  brought  by  Hoses  out  of 
Egypt.*— See  Cox,  ii.  383.  Again  :— *The  Gospel  regardeth  neither  Sabbath  nor  holy 
days,  because  they  endured  but  for  a  time,  and  were  ordained  for  the  sake  of  preaching, 
to  the  end  God's  word  might  be  tended  and  taught.'— Luther's  Table  Talk  (Bell  s 
Edit).  357. 
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duct,  Knox,  all  held  with  him  that 
the  Sabbath  was  only  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  law  of  Judaism  which 
was  abrogated  by  Christianity. 
Calvin  even  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  Church  was  not  bound  to 
number  its  days  by  sevens,  and  that 
a  community  might  alter  the  day 
from  Sunday  to  Thursday  if  it 
pleased.*  It  was  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  that,  in  England,  Aylmer, 
Bishop  of  London,  was  accused  of 
breaking  the  Sabbath  by  playing  at 
bowls,  and  justified  the  practice  by 
saying  that  if  a  man  might  have  his 
meat  cooked  that  day  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  it  could  be  no  sin  to  exer- 
cise his  body  for  the  same  cause.f 

The  estimation  in  which  Sunday 
was  held  at  the  beginning  of  James 
the  First's  reign  is  shown  by  a 
proclamation  which  he  issued  on 
the  7th  of  May  1603,  stating  that 
'whereas  he  had  been  informed 
that  there  had  been  in  former  times 
a  great*neglect  in  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath-day; for  better  observing  of 
the  same,  and  for  avoiding  of  all 
impious  profanation  of  it,  he  straitly 
charged  and  commanded  that  no 
bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes, 
common  plays,  or  other  like  dis- 
ordered or  ujilawfal  exercises  or 
pastimes  be  frequented,  kept,  or 
used  at  any  time  hereafter  upon 
any  Sabbath-day. 'J  Abuses  like 
these  were  of  old  standing.  Twenty 
years  before  this — on  Sunday,  the 
13th  of  January  1583 — eight  spec- 
tators were  killed  and  many  hurt 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  scafiblds 
in  Paris  Gurden.§  The  city  of 
London,  indeed,  which  seems  always 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  day,  had,  three  years  before  this 
occurrence,    obtained   from    Queen 


Elizabeth  power  to  prohibit  plays 
from  being  acted  that  day  within 
its  liberties ;  but  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  no  control  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Thames,  Londoners  in  search 
of  Sunday  excitement  had  only  to 
cross  the  water  and  see  beasts 
fighting  and  tearing  each  other  to  j 
their  hearts' content.  The  degrading 
character  of  such  spectacles  must 
have  added  considerable  weight  to 
the  argument^  of  those  who  pro- 
tested against  the  violation  of  the 
day ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
royal  authority  was  appealed  to  on 
this,  among  other  subjects  of  ecclesi-  1 
astical  importance,  in  the  conference  1 
held  by  James  I.  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

But  meanwhile  a  set  of  men  had 
risen  up  who  looked  upon  all  forms 
of  recreation  on  Sunday  as  sinfdl, 
and  sought  to  put  an  end  to  a  num- 
ber of  innocent  amusements  in 
which  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  from  time  im- 
memorial. '  It  is  almost  incredible,' 
says  Fuller,  '  how  taking  this  doc- 
trine was,  partly  because  of  its  own 
purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent 
piety  of  such  persons  as  maintained 
it ;  so  that  the  Lord's- day,  especially 
in  corporations,  began  to  be  pre- 
cisely kept,  people  becoming  a  law 
to  themselves,  forbearing  such  sports 
as  yet  by  statute  permitted ;  yea, 
many  rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint 
herein.  On  this  day  the  stoutest 
fencer  laid  down  his  buckler ;  the 
most  skilfal  archer  unbent  his  bow, 
counting  all  shooting  beside  the 
mark;  May -games  and  morris - 
dances  grew  out  of  request;  and 
good  reason  that  bells  should  be 
silenced  from  jinghng  about  men's 
legs,  if  their  very  ringing  in  steeples 
were  adjudged    unlawful.  ||     Some 


*  Heylin,  ii.  175,  181.  J  Heylin,  ii.  257. 

t  Strype's  Aylmer,  p.  142.  §  Holinshed,  iii.  1353. 

II  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound,  who  was  the  first  clearly  to  emmciate  the  Sabbatarian  principles 
of  the  Puritans,  in  a  treatise  published  in  1595,  maintained,  among  other  things,  that  the 
ringing  of  more  bells  than  one  on  a  Sunday  was  not  justified. 
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of  them  were  ashamed  of  their 
former  pleasures,  like  children, 
which,  grown  bigger,  blush  them- 
selves out  of  their  rattles  and 
whistles.  Others  forbore  them  for 
fear  of  their  superiors ;  and  many- 
left  them  oflf  out  of  a  politic  com- 
pliance, lest  otherwise  they  should 
be  accounted  licentious.'* 

Unhappily,  however,  this  praise- 
worthy self-denial  was  accompanied 
by  strong  eflforts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  practised  it  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  others.  When  King 
James,  after  his  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1 617,  was  returning  southwards 
through  Lancashire,  complaints 
were  made  to  him  that,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  magistrates  and  pu- 
ritanical clergy,  the  people  were  de- 
barred from  the  enjoyment  of  lawful 
amusement  and  recreation  upon  Sun- 
day afternoons.  On  this  the  King  took 
counsel  with.  Dr.  Morton,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  rebuked  the  meddlers, 
and  drew  up  an  ordinance  for  the 
regulation  of  Sunday  pastimes,  to 
prevent  their  interfering  with  Divine 
Service  or  becoming  a  public  nui- 
sance. Affcer  public  worship,  every 
man  was  to  be  free  to  enjoy  himself. 
Men  and  women  might  deuice ;  May- 
poles might  be  set  up ;  archery, 
^Vhitsun-ales,  and  morris -dances 
were  not  to  be  forbidden.  At  the 
same  time,  bear  and  bull-baitings 
were  strictly  prohibited,  together 
with  other  unlawful  sports,  among 
which,  we  read  with  some  surprise, 
was  one  'in  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  by  law  prohibited — ^bowhng.' 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the 
celebrated  Book  of  Sports,  an 
ordinance  which  has  been  absurdly 
represented  as  commanding,  instead 
of  merely  permitting,  Sunday  re- 
creations. The  reason  which  induced 
the  King  to  issue  it,  as  stated  in  the 
document  itself,  was  that  the  unwise 
interference  with  these  sports  was 
calculated  to  produce  two  evils ; 
first,    to    bring    discredit    on    the 


Church  of  England  and  hinder  the 
conversion  of  many  from  Catho- 
licism, under  the  impression  that 
the  religion  of  the  State  was  opposed 
to  innocent  mirth ;  and  second, 
that  the  lower  classes  would  have 
no  opportunity  for  such  exercises 
as  would  fit  them  to  become  good 
soldiers  when  the  King  had  occasion 
for  their  services ;  in  default  of 
which  they  would  be  driven  to 
tipple  in  ale-houses,  get  drunk  and 
talk  sedition.  There  were  many, 
however,  to  whom  the  Book  of 
Sports  was  oflfensive,  especially 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud, 
it  was  re-issued  by  Charles  I.,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  churches. 
Several  of  the  clergy  refused  to  read 
it,  and  were  suspended  or  deprived 
of  their  livings ;  and  the  people, 
who  had  for  more  than  a  generation 
been  taught  to  respond  in  church 
to  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
sympathised  more  and  more  with 
the  tender  consciences. 

Thus  Sabbatarianism  became  one 
of  those  popular  sentiments  which 
Charles  I.  unwisely  outraged  and 
turned  against  himself.  The  Sab- 
bath became  henceforth  one  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Puritan  theo- 
logy, and  with  Puritanism  it  must 
now  stand  or  fall.  Had  the  con- 
troversy been  left  in  peaceful 
times  to  the  dispassionate  appeal  of 
reason,  the  growth  of  the  new  doc- 
trine would  certainly  have  been  less 
rapid ;  but  in  the  heat  of  a  great 
struggle  men  cannot  accept  every- 
thing upon  its  own  merits.  All 
that  was  good  in  Puritanism,  and^ 
all  that  was  bad  in  it,  was  equally 
called  upon  to  do  battle  with  what 
was  good  and  bad  in  the  principles 
of  the  opposite  party  ;  and  the  only 
course  which  any  man  could  pursue 
amid  the  heat  and  tumult  of  events 
was  but  to  choose  his  side  and  stick 
to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  Still, 
during  the  few  brief  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostiHties,  attempts 


*  FuUers  Church  Hist.,  v.  z  14,  215. 
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were  made  to  bring  the  Puritans  td 
reason  by  better  arguments  than 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  The  ablest  theo- 
logians of  the  day  wrote  in  defence 
of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Sabbath  controversy 
soon  became  voluminous.  Between 
the  re-issue  of  the  Book  of  Sports 
by  Charles  the  First  in  1633,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1640,  the  question  was 
discussed  in  various  treatises  by 
Bishops  Prideaux,  White,  Sander- 
son, and  Ironside ;  by  Heylin,  in  his 
learned  History  of  the  Sahhath  ; 
and  by  Dr.  Pocklington,  in  a  sermon 
which  excited  much  attention,  en- 
titled, *  Sunday  no  Sabbath.'  So 
thoroughly  was  the  subject  ex- 
h^-usted  by  these  writers,  that  in  all 
the  literature  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies it  would  ■  be  impossible  to 
point  out  a  single  fact  or  argument 
bearing  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Sabbath  which  has  not  been  folly 
discussed  by  the  divines  of  Charles 
the  First's  time.  But  when  the 
Long  ParHament  met,  he  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  who  ventured 
to  write  against  the  puritanic  Sab- 
bath. Dr.  Pocklington*s  sermon 
and  treatises  of  the  like  description 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
commoh  hangman ;  and  those  who 
disliked  Sabbatarian  austerity  were 
obHged  to  hold  their  peace. 

From  this  time  the  national  ob- 
servance of  the  day  was  altered. 
There  was  an  end  to  merry  Sunday 
games  and  gatherings  round  the 
Maypole.  Small  cause,  indeed,  had 
anyone  to  be  light-hearted  in  the 
days  that  were  at  hand.  But  when 
the  civil  war  was  over,  the  strict 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  was  for  the 
first  time  enforced  by  Cromwell's 
ParHament.  The  Sunday  Act  of 
1 65  7  forbade  all  travelling  and  resort 
to  ale-houses,  dancing  and  playing 
on  instruments,  'profane  walking' 


and  carrying  burdens,  besides  the 
pursuit  of  men's  ordinary  callings. 
Its  authors  had  even  introduced 
words  against '  idle  sitting,  openly, 
at  gates  or  doors,'  and  had  proposed 
to  give  constables  power  to  enter, 
men's  houses  to  see  that  the  Act 
was  observed  at  home  as  well  as  in 
the  streets  ;*  but  the  former  clause 
was  rejected  as  too  severe,  and  the 
latter  was  restricted  in  its  operation 
to  the  inspection  of  public-houses 
and  tobacco  shops.  Even  with 
these  abatements  the  Act  was  severe 
enough;  but  considering  the  opinions 
entertained  by  some,  it  could  not  be 
called  eidjreme.  Nor  did  the  severity 
of  legislation  even  at  that  time  pass 
without  protest.  '  These  laws,'  said 
Colonel  Holland,  in  the  debate, '  are 
always  turned  upon  the  most  godly. 
...  The  last  biU  for  the  Lord's- 
day,  I  remember,  was  passed  on  a 
Saturday,  and  carried  on  with  great 
zeal.  Then  I  told  them  they  had 
tied  men  from  coming  to  church  by 
water  and  coach.  Next  day  I, 
coming  to  Somerset  House  to  ser- 
mon, had  my  boat  and  waterman 
laid  hold  on  for  the  penalty.'  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  question  whether 
Sabbath  should  be  counted  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  the  same 
speaker  remarked  :  — '  I  am  not 
satisfied  in  the  time.  Divers  godly 
people  are  unsatisfied  about  the 
institution  of  the  day.  And  as  to 
time,  it  is  likewise  scrupled  by  many 
godly  men,  who  think  that  only 
twelve  hours  is  the  Sabbath-day. 
.  .  .  I  was  once  when  I  would 
have  gone  to  six  or  seven  sermons 
a  day.  I  am  not  so  now.  I  do  not 
make  so  much  conscience  of  it  now, 
but  do  think  that  I  may  serve  God 
as  well  at  home  with  godly  servants 
and  other  people. 'f 

Even  under  Cromwell  the  aus- 
terity was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  sects  which  had  just  before 
those  days  emigrated  to  the  New 


*  Barton's  Diary ^  ii.  267-8. 
t  lb.  262,  263,  264. 
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World,  for  freedom  to  worship  in 
their  own  w^j.  The  following  en- 
actments,* we  are  told,  were  con- 
tained in  the  first  draft  of  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  as  drawn  up  by 
John  Cotton,  a  Puritan  minister, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire : — 

Whoever  shall  profane  the  Lord's-day 
by  doing  unnecessary  work,  by  unnecessary 
travelling,  or  by  sports  and  recreations,  he 
or  they  who  so  trangress  shall  forfeit  forty 
shillings,  or  be  publicly  whipped ;  but  if  it 
shall  appear  to  have  been  done  presump- 
toously,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  put 
to  death,  or  otherwise  severely  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
OP  walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere,  except 
reverently  to  or  from  meeting. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave,  on  the 
Sabbath-day. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the 
Sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

If  any  man  shall  kiss  his  wife,  or  wife 
her  husband,  on  the  Lord's-day,  the  party 
in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates. 

Some  of  these  extraordinary  en- 
actments appear  actually  to  have 
been  included  in  the  early  laws  of 
Comiecticut,  where  it  was  also  or- 
dained that  the  Sabbath  should  be- 
gin at  sunset  on  Saturday.  Thus 
did  men  who  rebelled  against  even 
the  shadow  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, forge  to  themselves  chains  out 
of  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
were  determined  to  make  their  com- 
monwealth the  very  opposite  of 
Laud's  ideal.  The  Bible  was  to  be 
their  only  rule  of  life.  All  mere 
traditions  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
abolished  ;  all  customs,  even  of  the 
most  harmless  kind,  that  had  no 
Scripture  warrant,  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited. It  was  made  penal  to  keep 
Christmas,  or  even  to  make  mince- 
pies.  No  minister  of  the  gospel  was 
to  join  people  together  in  marriage ; 


the  civil  magistrate  must  do  it,  to 
prevent  scandal  to  the  Church.f 
Out  of  such  rebellion  against  eccle- 
siastical tradition  grew  the  bitter- 
ness of  Puritan  Sunday. 

It  is  remarkable  how  exclusively 
English  was  this  idea  of  making  the 
Decalogue  a  law  of  Christian  mo- 
rality. It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
either  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic ; 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  it 
was  not,  at  the  outset,  even  Scotch. 
On  the  Continent,  the  Sabbatical 
view  of  Sunday  came  after  a  time 
to  be  imported  from  England,  but 
could  never  be  enforced.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton,  who  travelled  through 
Holland  in  the  year  1634,  was 
scandalised  at  the  practice  at 
Rotterdam.  *  Here,'  he  says,  *  is 
little  respect  had  to  sanctify  the 
Sabbath :  the  young  children,  girls, 
walked  all  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
afternoon,  with  cups  or  tins  in 
their  hands.  They  were  about 
five  or  six  years  of  age ;  others  elder, 
about  ten,  and  thirteen,  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  guided  these  little 
ones,  and  sung,  screaming,  and 
squeaking,  and  straining  their  voices. 
Such  as  they  met  gave  them  money, 
which  they  put  in  the  cups,  which 
was  intended  to  buy  a  wassail  cup — 
a  carouse.  This  they  continued  all 
Monday. 'J  Further  on  he  re- 
marks : — *  Mr.  Peters,  the  minister 
of  the  English  here,  informed  me, 
a  religious  burgomaster  two  years 
ago  endeavoured  to  reform  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath,  and  im- 
posed and  collected,  by  distress  or 
otherwise,  one  guilder  from  every 
man  trading  or  workiag  on  this  day. 
At  length  the  brewers,  whereof  are 
abundance  in  this  town,  made  a 
head,  came  into  the  Stadthaus,  and 
in  a  mutinous  manner  told  the 
burgomaster  that  they  would  not  be 


*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his  earlier  work  entitled  Sabbath  Laws  and  Sabbath  Duties, 
pp.  561-2.  See  also  a  note  by  him  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  enactments  in  Hessey's 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  467 

t  A  General  History  of  Connecticut  (1781),  pp.  65-68. 

}  Chetham  Societies  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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subject  unto  his  new  laws ;  and  here- 
by quashed  all  formerly  effected, 
and  the  hoped-for  reformation  came 
to  nothing.* 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Heylin,  writing  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that 
Sabbatarianism  was  imported  into 
that  country  from  England,  and 
was  by  no  means  at  that  time  so 
firmly  established  in  the  northern 
kingdom  as  it  was  south  of  the 
Tweed.  '  However  in  the  greater 
towns,*  he  says,  '  they  do  observe 
the  Sunday  very  precisely,  accord- 
ing as  our  men  [the  Puritans]  would 
have  it;  yet  in  the  villages  and 
smaller  places  of  the  country  they 
keep  it  not  with  that  solemnity  as 
the  common  people  do  with  us. 
For  in  many  of  those  villages  and 
the  like  places,  they  have  not  only 
no  public  meetings  at  the  church 
in  the  afternoon,  but  spend  the 
whole  time  either  in  their  businesses 
or  their  pleasures,  as  occasion  is : 
whereof  I  have  been  well  assured 
by  sundry  natives  of  that  kingdom, 
of  good  faith  and  credit.'  t 

The  slow  progress  of  Sabbatarian 
ideas  in  Scotland  is  further  attested 
by  documents.  '  From  the  date  of 
the  Reformation  downwards,'  says 
Mr.  Cox, J  'the  records  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  aflford 
many  proofs  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  people  were  drilled  into 
abstinence  from  work  and  recreation 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  For 
many  years  the  civic  ordinances  are 
directed  against  such  occupations 
in  time  of  public  worship  only ;  but 
ultimately,  even  walking  in  the 
public  parks  and  on  the  Castle  Hill 
at  any  hour  on  Sunday  was  strictly 
prohibited,  though,  it  appears,  with 
very  incomplete  success,'  Mr.  Cox 
goes  on  to  quote  the  very  words  of 
these  ordinances,  of  which  we  will 


here  briefly  note  the  effect.  The 
fii-st,  dated  30th  October  1 560,  is  a 
general  prohibition  of  Sunday  mar- 
keting and  traffic,  to  prevent  which 
the  flesh  and  cattle  markets,  hitherto 
held  on  Sunday,  were  to  be  hence- 
forth on  Saturday  and  Thursday 
respectively.  All  taverns  were  to 
be  closed,  and  '  all  persons  astricted 
to  be  present  at  the  ordinary  ser- 
mons as  well  afternoon  as  before 
noon,  and  that  from  the  last  jow  of 
the  bell  to  the  said  sermons  to  the 
final  end.'  In  1581  is  a  proclama- 
tion against  games  and  plays  com- 
monly used  on  Sunday,  '  such  as 
bowling  in  yards,  dancing,  playing, 
running  through  the  High  Street  of 
hussies,  bairns,  and  boys,  with  all 
manner  of  dissolution  of  behaviour.* 
In  1583  the  'neighbours  of  this 
burgh*  were  forbidden,  under  a 
penalty  of  loZ.,  to  attend  the  Sun- 
day markets  of  Tranent,  Mussel- 
burgh, and  Dalkeith.  In  1584  all 
freemen  and  their  wives  were  en- 
joined, under  special  penalties,  to 
be  found  henceforth  in  their  own 
parish  kirk  every  Sunday,  and  not 
absent  themselves,  going  to  their 
pastime  or  to  other  kirks.  From. 
1585  to  1587  are  no  less  than  five 
new  ordinances,  but  only  against 
irregularities  'in  time  of  preaching,' 
which  continued  notwithstanding 
previous  enactments.  In  1588  the 
town  trumpeter  was  ordered  to 
prison  and  put  in  irons  for  passing 
to  May-plays  on  Sundays  at  Ejrk- 
liston. 

In  1 59 1  we  meet  with  another 
attempt  to  put  down  Sunday  taverns 
and  marketings;  in  1592,  a  pro- 
clamation against  playing  at  golf, 
archery,  '  row  bowls,  penny  stane, 
kaitchpullis,§  or  sic  other  pas- 
times ; '  and  another  against  travel- 
ling on  Sabbath  with  wares  for 
Monday's    market.      In    161 1     the 


*  Chetkam  Societi/s  Bimains^  vol.  i,  p.  10. 
t  Heylin,  part  ii.  chap.  viii.  §  12.     Quoted  by  Cox,  i.  475. 
j  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question^  i.  468. 

§  *  Pennystane — a  flat  stone,  used  as  a  quoit.*     *  Cache^ole  or  Catchptde — the  game  of 
tennis.*     (Jamieson's  Scottish  Diet.) 
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gathering  of  reapers  in  the  streets 
on  Sundays  to  be  hired  was  con- 
sidered a  cause  of  the  day  being 
profiajied,  and  these  meetings  were 
ordered  to  be  held  outside  the  West 
Port.  In  1  648  a  proclamation  was 
ordered  to  prohibit  excessive  ban- 
quetings  on  Sunday,  at  christenings 
and  on  other  occasions.  In  1650, 
1659,  and  1693,  are  ordinances 
against  strolling  in  the  streets  and 
other  irregularities. 

Bat  what  gave  the  Sunday  in 
Scotland  its  special  severity  was  the 
inquisitorial  power  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  England  the  Reforma- 
tion was  the  work  of  the  Crown,  and 
by  placing  the  Church  in  complete 
subjection  to  the  State,  soon  divested 
it  of  all  real  power.  In  Scotland  it 
was  the  work  of  the  people,  and 
every  step  in  the  Church's  progress 
has  placed  it  more  and  more  under 
popular  control.  Great  and  bene- 
ficial as  the  results  have  been  in  the 
development  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, they  have  not  been  alto- 
gether an  unmixed  good.  With  a 
democratic  Church  came  some  of 
the  evils  of  democracy,  and  the 
opinions  of  an  unenlightened  ma- 
jority too  frequently  tyrannised 
over  the  wiser  few.  When  Pres- 
byterianism  became  the  established 
religion,  these  evils  of  course  in- 
creased. Kirk-sessions  obtained  the 
awful  power  of  domiciliary  visita- 
tion, and  were  able  to  hand  over 
offenders  against  their  ordinances 
to  the  civil  magistrate  for  punish- 
ment. Parents  and  housekeepers 
were  admonished  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren and  servants  within  doors  on 
the  Lord's-day,  and  elders  and 
deacons  patrolled  the  streets  in  time 
of  public  worship,  accompanied  by 
a  beadle  and  officer,  armed  with 
powers  to  visit  all  houses  in  which 
they  might  suspect  anything  amiss .  * 

Such  were  the  causes  which  have 
made  Sunday,  even  to  this  time,  a 


day  of  greater  sternness  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  We  repeat  that 
it  was  not  so  originally,  and  we 
think  we  see  evidence  that  it  will  . 
not  be  so  much  longer.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  severity  with  which  the 
day  has  been  observed  in  past  times 
was  neither  countenanced  by  Scrip- 
ture, supported  by  history,  nor 
blest  by  experience ;  and  in  the 
face  of  this  conviction  the  rigidness 
of  former  discipline  is  happily  giving 
place  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
liberty.  And  in  England,  too,  the 
same  change  is  going  on. 

But,  though  based  on  principles 
the  most  erroneous,  Puritan  Sunday 
has  been  of  undoubted  service  to  us 
in  the  organisation  of  our  social 
life.  Dull  and  cheerless  as  it  was, 
and  cruelly  as  its  heavy  discipline 
was  maintained,  it  has  been  attended 
with  an  amount  of  good  which  has 
more  thaii  compensated  the  worst 
evils  it  has  wrought.  We  do  not 
say  this  to  apologise  for  its  continu- 
ance. The  severity  of  former  times 
cannot  now  be  renewed,  that  of 
present  times  even  cannot  well  be 
maintained,  without  a  breach  of  the 
first  condition  under  which  it  has 
proved  a  blessing.  The  great  boon 
of  the  puritanic  Sunday  has  been  a 
lesson  of  self-denying  earnestness 
which  sprang  from  strong  and  well- 
defined  convictions  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  ; — a  rich  inheritance, 
which  I  trust  we  may  yet  preserve 
amid  the  growth  of  new  ideas  and 
the  remodelling  of  opinions.  To  be 
worthy  of  it,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  facts,  or  pretend  still  to  hold 
tenaciously  a  faith  which  fuller 
knowledge  is  eradicating.  Our 
forefathers  believed  without  a  doubt 
the  Sabbath  to  be  imposed  on  them 
as  much  as  on  the  Jews.  *  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked 
at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men 


*  8e«  a  Scottish  Bcclesiastical  Act  passed  at  Edinburgh  7  June  1709. 
Cox  in  Sabbath  Latei*,  149. 
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everywhere  to  repent.*  It  will  not 
do  to  imagine  we  are  doing  God 
service  in  putting  down  Sunday 
trains  or  fining  Sunday  haymakers. 
Let  us  diminish  Sunday  labour  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but  for  man's 
sake,  not  for  God's. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whe- 
ther this  great  practical  good,  so 
important  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, where  industrial  energy  and 
the  desire  of  accumulation  hardly 
leave  men  either  souls  or  bodies 
which  they  can  call  their  own, — 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  im- 
munity from  labour  at  least  one  day 
in  seven, — could  have  been  secured 


to  our  people  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  without  the  strong  convictions 
and  iron  will  of  our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers. We  need  not  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  boon  thus  given  can 
ever  be  taken  from  a  people  that 
knows  its  value.  Our  English 
Sundays  need  not  henceforth  be  less 
to  us  than  they  have  been.  As  we 
better  appreciate  the  true  character 
of  the  day,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
more.  Let  them  still  be  what  they 
were  so  beautifully  described  by 
Henry  Vaughan  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  words  which  Dr.  Hessey 
has  adopted  as  the  motto  of  his 
Bampton  Lectures — 


Bright  shadows  of  true  rest !  some  shoots  of  blisse ; 

HeaTen  once  a  week ; 
The  next  world's  gladness  prepossest  in  this ; 

A  day  to  seek 
Eternity  in  time ;  the  steps  by  which 
We  climb  above  all  ages ;    lamps  that  light 
Man  through  his  heap  of  dark  dajs  ;  and  the  rich 
And  full  redemption  of  the  whole  week's  flight. 


J.  G. 
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rthe  absence  of  that  Eeport  from 
the  Commifision  of  Inquxry 
which  cazmot  reach  us  for  a  xnoirthL 
or  two  yet,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
TSfih  as  well  as  premature  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
recent  msurreotion  in  Jamaica  was 
suppressed  by  Governor  Eyre  and 
the  instrnments  whom  he  employed, 
or  more  than  a  word  upon  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  outbreak.  The 
time  will  shortly  come  for  discussing 
those  painM  subjects  with  far  fdller 
and  more  competent  knowledge 
than  anyone  can  now  pretend  to, 
and  therefore,  one  would  hope,  in  a 
iairer  temper  of  mind  and  with 
greater  profit.  Meanwhile,  a  ques- 
tion Ues  before  us  on  which  we  fear 
the  Commissioners  will  oidy  be  able 
to  throw  partial  and  incidental 
Hght— a  question  still  graver  and 
darker,  and  of  more  national  if  of 
less  personal  concern, — what  is  the 
condition  of  Jamaica  and  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  how  that  condition  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is ;  and  by  what 
measures  we  miust  strive  to  amend 
what  is  deplorable,  and  to  atone  for 
what  is  disgracefcd  in  the  state  of 
one  of  our  &irest  colonies  and  our 
largest  negro  population  p  To  the 
essential  points  of  this  question  we 
[Topose  to  devote  a  very  few  pages  ; 
and  we  do  so  at  once,  not  because 
we  are  not  painfully  conscious  of 
the  very  imx>6rfect  and  vague  na- 
ture of  all  the  information  which  is 
VOL.  Lxxm. — ^NO.  cccoxxxv. 


extant  on  the  subject,  but  because 
we  see  no  earlier  or  directer  means 
of  eliciting  fuller  and  more  authentic 
knowledge  than  by  a  cooocise  state- 
ment of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
of  the  facts  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  admitted  or  ascertained, 
and  the  points  upon  which  farther 
and  clearer  light  is  wanted. 

We  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
cussing the  justice  or  injustice  of. 
the  treatment  which  the  Jamaica 
planter  has  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  mother  country,  nor  the 
consistency  or  inconsistency  of  the 
course  which  England  has  pursued 
in  reference  to  slavery  and  its  col- 
lateral questions.  Our  purpose  is 
political  rather  than  judicial — ^to 
discover  what  course  to  steer  for 
the  future,  rather  than  to  award 
sentences  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal on  the  actors  in  the  past. 
It  must,  we  apprehend,  be  admitted 
on  the  one  hand  that  emancipation 
did  deprive  the  planters  of  that 
ccynumomd  of  continuous  labour  with- 
out which  the  sugar  cultivation  is 
impossible  and  sugar  estates  value- 
less, and  that  the  compensation 
monef  allotted  to  them  made  up 
for  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
damage  inflicted.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted also  that  the  admission  of 
slave-grown  sugar  to  oxir  markets 
in  1846,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
West  Indian  produce — ^plausible  as 
were  the  arguments  adduced  in  its 
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favour  at  the  tune— did  frightfully 
lower  the  price,*  and  exposed  our 
islands  to  a  competition  for  which 
they  were  alike  unfitted  and  unpre- 
pared— a  competition  the  terms  of 
which  were  manifestly  unequal 
and  unfair.  It  must  be  conceded 
further,  we  fear,  that  in  this  pro- 
ceeding Great  Britain  was  guilty 
of  a  strange  inconsistency — sacri- 
ficing her  anti-slavery  principles, 
which  were  slightly  blunted,  to  her 
free-trade  principles,  which  were 
then  in  the  heyday  of  their  ascen- 
dancy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  did,  by  this  lapse  from  her 
previous  policy,  give  renewed  ac- 
tivity and  most  disastrous  extension 
to  the  Cuban  slave  trade,  t  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  a  specimen  of 
that  national  illogicality  which 
foreigners  always  unjustly  attribute 
to  a  moral  instead  of  an  intellectual 
defect  in  our  character,  and  deserved 
all  the  derision  which  was  cast  upon 
her  for  maintaining  her  suppressive 
.  squadron  on  the  African  coast  to 
put  down  the  traffic,  while  she 
was  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
to  Spain  irresistible  inducements 
to  prosecute  it  with  remorseless 
vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  conceded  with  equal  unreserve 
that  the  Jamaica  planters  were 
ruined  almost  to  a  man  before 
either  emancipation  or  free-trade 
gave  them  the  ccmp-de-grace ;  that 
nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the 
slave-teade — ^if  even  that — could 
have  regained  or  preserved  their 
pristine  prosperity;  that  their 
negroes  were  dying  out ;  that  their 
properties  were  mortgaged  to  excess ; 
that  production  was  carried  on  with- 
out either  energy  or  science,  and 
could  scarcely,  without  protection, 
have  kept  its  ground  against  Cuba 


and  Brazil,  even  if  they  had  labour  as 
abundant  and  as  cheap.  In  a  word, 
independently  of  all  injurious  or  mis- 
taken legislation,  they  had  neither 
succeeded  nor  deserved  success; 
and,  though  treated  with  injustice, 
the  justest  treatment  could  not  have 
saved  them.  Long  years  of  slavery 
and  monopoly — of  affluence  without 
exertion,  of  security  based  not  on 
inherent  strength,  but  on  oyer- 
shadowing  protection — had  gene- 
rated habits  which  evenmade  slavery 
and  monopoly  combined  unequal  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  them  in 
prosperity.  Both  foiled — as  in  com- 
bination they  were  certain  to  M, 
because  certain  to  enervate — ^and  no 
one  would  now  dream  of  restoring 
either. 

Neither  in  1834  ^^^  ^  1846  did 
England  think  much  of  the  planter. 
She  emancipated  the  slaves  to  dis- 
charge her  conscience;  she  equalised 
the  sugar  duties  to  reheve  her 
wants  and  to  extend  her  trade. 
But  by  the  former  measure  she 
intended  in  her  heart  to  benefit  the 
negroes — ^to  rescue  them  firom 
grievous  wrongs — ^to  secure  for  them 
steady  progress  and  a  brighter 
future  ;  and  for  a  long  time  she  was 
assured,  and  believed,  that  she  had 
done  so.  Has  the  Jamaica  negro 
been  improved  and  made  happy  by 
emancipation?  Has  he  gone  up- 
wards or  downwards  in  the  social 
scale?  Is  he  now  retrograding  or  ad- 
vancing ?  Are  the  results  of  our  grand 
self-sacrificing  measure — to  which  so 
many  Pharisees  among  us  habituaUy  I 
point  as  an  effort  of  virtue  that| 
places  us  for  ahead  of  other  nations  j 
in  national  moraHty-r-such  as  w«i 
ought  to  be  proud  of  or  conteni 
with?  In  fine,  has  emancipatioa 
succeeded  ?     And  if  not,  why  not ! 


*  During  the  six  years  preceding  that  measure,  the  aveiage  price  of  British  plantatiai 
sugar  was  37*.  Sd,  per  cwt    For  the  six  years  succeeding  it  was  only  255.  2d. 

t  Average  annu^  number  of  slaves  landed  in  Cuba  and  Brazil : — 
1842 — 1846  .  .  .  30,500 
1847 — 1 85 1 43*300 

In  1845  6  there  were  imported  into  Cuba  only  1,719,  and  into  Brazil  69,800. 

In  1848  9  there  were  imported  into  Cuba  2}9So,  and  into  Brazil  114,000. 
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It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  the  production  and  export  of 
sugar  in  Jamaica  is  only  half  what 
is  was  under  the  old  system ;  that 
the  planters  are  irretrievably  ruined ; 
that  the  whites  are  gradually  leav- 
ing the  island,  and  are  now  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  of  their  former 
numbers.  But  all  this  would  weigh 
little  in  our  minds  if  the  coloured 
population  were  growing  prosper- 
ous, moral,  educated,  and  contented ; 
rising  in  civilisation  and  well-being ; 
a  blessing  to  themselves  and  their 
co-mates  elsewhere ;  a  credit  and  a 
joy  to  their  admirers  and  protectors ; 
— since  emancipation  was  enacted 
for  their  good,  and  not  that  sugar 
might  be  grown  or  that  planters 
might  be  wealthy. 

It  will  not,  however,  do  to  say,  as 
some  cynics  and  disappointed  phi- 
lanthropists are  beginning  to  say, 
'Never  mind  if  the  negro  is  idle. 
All  men,  even  Anglo-Saxons,  will 
be  idle  under  a  tropical  sun.  Why 
should  the  negro  work,  if  he  can 
live  without  work  ?  If  the  clinmte 
predisposes  him  to  indolence  and 
languor — if  nature  is  so  bountiful 
that  she  furnishes  him  gratuitously 
\\ith  all  that  is  indispensable  for 
comfortable  existence — ^if  his  wants 
are  few,  and  easily  supplied,  why 
seek  to  multiply  them  artificially, 
and  thus  to  render  life  more  diffi- 
cult? If  he  prefers  contentment 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  it 
may  be  that  he  is  a  truer  philosopher 
thaii  we  who  reprove  him  and 
would  stimulate  him.  If  he  chooses 
to  be  lazy,  he  has  a  right  to  be  so. 
It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  free,  and 
that  we  have  secured  to  him  his 
rights.' 

In  our  judgment  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient. It  was  not  for  this  that  we 
purchased  his  liberty  and  sacrificed 
his  master.  If  this  be  the  result, 
emancipation  must  be  admitted  to 
have  failed.  It  may  be  assumed, 
and  must  be  conceded,  that  content 
with  the  minimum  that  suffices  for 
bare  life,  naked  inaction,  basking 


indolence,  the  animal  enjoyment  and 
dreary  vacuity  of  barbaric  ease, 
were  not  the  purposes  for  which 
even  Africans  were  created,  or  in 
which  they  were  designed  by  Provi- 
dence to  remain ;  that  savage  ex- 
istence— mere  existence,  vegetable 
life,  life  amid  yams  and  plantains, 
with  a  cloth  round  their  loins  and 
a  thatch  over  their  heads — ^is  not  a 
condition  into  which  England  can 
or  ought  to  allow  half  a  million  of 
her  subjects,  whom  she  has  taken  in 
hand,  to  sink ;  that  if  this  be  the 
result  of  our  work,  we  have  done 
our  work  very  ill,  and  must  set  to 
work  at  once  to  do  it  better.  The. 
negro  must  be  civilised — ^brought  up, 
that  is,  to  such  a  stage  of  civili- 
sation as  he  is  capable  of  reaching, 
and  to  a  higher  and  higher  stage  as 
years  roll  on  and  generation  suc- 
ceeds to  generation.  We  cannot 
acquiesce  without  great  guilt  in  his 
relapse  into  savagery.  He  Jias  no 
right  to  he  a  savage  ;  God  made  him 
and  all  men  for  advance  ;  he  must 
improve,  or  die  out ;  earth  is  not 
made  for  mere  fruges  consumere  nati 
— ^least  of  aU,  British  earth  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  K  the .  negro 
can  rise  and  civilise,  however  slow- 
ly, by  himself  and  under  his  own 
guidance,  by  all  means  leave  him  to 
himself,  and  give  him  time ;  if  he 
cannot,  then  help  him,  guide  him, 
control  him,  compel  him  ;  but  never 
dream  of  sitting  down  helplessly 
content  with  a  failure  of  hopes  and 
prophecies  and  duties  so  signal — so 
fatal  to  him,  so  discreditable  to 
ourselves. 

Now,  two  things  are,  by  univer- 
sal admission,  essential  to  civilisa- 
tion,— ^industry  in  one  form  or  other, 
and  a  raising,  not  a  lowering,  of  the 
standard  of  comfortable  life — a  mul- 
tiplication, rather  than  a  reduction, 
of  our  wants.  To  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life, 
to  propagate  life,  even  to  enjoy  mere 
animal  me,  is  to  be  a  brute  or  to  be 
in  the  way  of  becoming  one.  Man 
cannot  livo  by  bread  alone:  beasts 
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can  and  do.  If  the  negro  is  to  be  a 
man  and  not  a  beast,  be  mnst  bave 
decent  clotbing  and  a  decent  but ;  be 
must  bave  some  religion,  some  edu- 
cation, some  aspirations  ;  be  must 
wisb  to  better  bimself^  to  marry,  to 
bave  property  of  son^e  sort ;  tbe  pre- 
sent generation  mustdesire  to  be  bet- 
ter off  tban  tbe  last,  and  to  see  tbeir 
cbildren  improying  on  tbemselves. 
Tbey  must  work.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  tbat  tbey  sbould  work  for 
wages,  or  work  on  sugar  plantations, 
or  work  for  otbers ;  but  if  tbey  are 
to  civilise — ^if  tbey  are  to  ftdfil  pro- 
pbesies  and  expectations — if  tbey  are 
to  justify  tbeir  existence  or  even  to 
sustain  it,  tbey  must  work  eitber  at 
a  trade,  or  on  a  sugar  or  coffee 
estate,  or  on  tbeir  own  grounds. 
And  tbey  must  do  tbis  because  in- 
dustry is  tbe  first  condition  of 
civilisation.  We  tbink  we  need 
waste  no  more  words  on  tbis  tbesis. 
We  may  safely  assume  tbat  Great 
Britain  is  not  going  to  allow  tbose 
for  wbom  sbe  is  responsible,  wbo 
are  still  ber  subjects  and  ber  citizens, 
to  become  wbat  tbeir  ancestors  were 
in  Africa,  wbat  tbe  savages  of  Congo 
are  yet.  Sbe  will  civiHse  tbem  by 
some  means — ^by  persuasion  and  in- 
struction if  sbe  can ;  by  control  and 
compulsion  if  sucb  sbould  be  found 
necessary.  Sbe  wiU  not  give  up  tbe 
struggle  as  bopeless,  or  as  too  mucb 
for  ber ;  sbe  wiU  solve  tbe  problem, 
or  band  over  tbe  island  to  tbose  wbo 
can.  Jamaica  was  meant  to  be  a 
paradise  :^  we  can  never  suffer  it  to 
be  made  a  pigsty — ^not  even  if  it 
can  be  sbown  tiiat  tbe  pigs  are 
really  bappy  and  very  fiit. 

'  Tbe  really  important  question  is, 
Wbat  is  our  duty  towards  tbe  ne- 
groes in  Jamaica  ?  Are  we  morally 
bound  to  try  to  make  tbem  in-> 
dustrious  and  civilised  beings;  or 
ougbt  we  to  be  satisfied,  and  think 
tbat  we  bave  done  whatever  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  do,  as  soon  as 
we  bave  secured  life  and  property  ? 
In  a  word,  is  laisser  faire  to  be  our 
rule  in  tbe  West  Indies  as  it  is  in 


England  ?  Suppose  it  to  be  proved 
tbat  tbe  black  bkes  to  be  a  savage. 
Nature  certainly  ^lables  biTu  to  be 
a  savage  if  be  bkes  vntb  perfect 
ease  and  comfort.  Are  we  to  let 
bim  take  bis  "  time  "  in  peace,  and 
even  say  grace  for  bim  over  Ids 
pumpkins  ?  or  are  we  to  try— as  we 
sbould  call  it — ^to  raise  Tiirn  to  onr 
level,  altbougb  be  tborougbly  dis- 
likes tbe  process?  If  so,  on  wbat 
principle  ? 

'  It  certainly  is  our  decided  opinion 
tbat  we  ougbt  by  no  means  to  be 
contented  to  let  tbe  negro  ideal  of 
life  take  its  course,  and  that  we 
ougbt  by  all  reasonable  ways  and 
means  to  do  our  very  utmost  to 
give  tbe  negro  tbe  wants  of  civilised 
life,  and  also  to  give  bim  the  virtues 
whicb  are  cultivated  by  making  pro- 
vision for  tbose  wants.  Wetbiok 
that  if  tbe  black  population  reallj 
is  relapsing  into  savage  life,  thej 
must  have  been  very  ill-governed, 
and  we  noiust  have  grossly  neglected 
our  first  duties  towards  tbem.  Tbe 
mere  ^t  tbat  tbey  like  to  be 
savages  is  no  more  a  reason  wbj 
tbey  sbould  be  allowed  to  be  sa- 
vages tban  tbe  &ct  that  a  boj 
likes  play  better  than  work  is  a 
reason  wby  be  sbould  be  allowed 
to  play  wben  be  ougbt  to  be  work- 
ing.' 

Now,  what,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  tbe  somewhat  scanty 
information  and  the  very  conflicting 
statements  extant  and  available,  is 
tbe  condition,  past  and  present,  of 
tbe  black  population  of  Jamaica? 
Are  tbey  improving  in  morals,  in 
comfort,  and  in  industry,  or  are  tbey 
retrograding  in  these  important 
particulars,  whicb  comprise  nearly 
everything  of  importance  ?  Tbe 
impression  whicb  we  beKeve  will 
be  left  upon  tbe  minds  of  most 
readers  by  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  tbe  evidence  is  that,  on  tbe 
wbole,  a  tolerably  encouraging  ac- 
count could  be  given  of  tbe  position 
and  progress  of  tbe  negro  for  tbe 
first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  subse- 
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qnent  to  emancipation,  perhaps  up 
to  1848  or  1850;  but  that  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  marked 
and  deplorable  retrogression.  We 
do  not  gnide  ourselves  mainly 
either  by  missionary,  or  planting,  or 
official  testimony,  but  by  the  most 
reliable  portions  of  each  sort  which, 
we  can  collect ;  and  from  these  we 
I  gather  that  dunng  the  first  years  of 
freedom,  the  planters  were  far  more 
to  blame  thai,  the  negroes  for  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  and 
continuous  labour.  The  masters  too 
often  endeavoured  to  enforce  work 
by  threats  of  ejectment,  andunfeirly 
to  reduce  the  promised  wages  by  the 
extortion  of  extrav£^;ant  rente  for 
huts  and  provision  grounds ;  they 
often  paid  their  labourers  with  dis- 
heartening irregularity ;  and  by 
these  proceedings  and  other  fiscal 
regulations,  indirectly  and  uninten- 
tioually  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
negro  to  work  for  himself  rather 
than  for  his  employer.  Still  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  when  the 
wages  offered  were  fair,  when  these 
wages  were  regularly  forthcoming, 
and  when  the  general  treatment 
was  good,  the  negroes  would  usually 
work  with  reasonable  steadiness ; 
and  that  up  to  1 84S  at  least  a  better 
feeling  between  the  employer  and 
the  labourer  was  springing  up;  and 
that,  where  the  industry  of  the 
negro  was  sagaciously  directed  and 
vigilantly  supervised,  it  was  far 
from  being  inefficient  or  unprofit- 
able. In  nMtny  of  the  free  negro 
villages,  where  the  peasantry  Hved 
on  Iheir  own  lands  and  laboured 
for  their  own  behoof^  the  accounts 
were  most  encouragpbag.  Dr.  King, 
in  1850,  described  them  as  both 
more  industrious  and  better  housed 
than  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (per- 
haps this  is  not  saying  much)  ;  and 
they  were  said  by  some  to  be  grow- 
ing nearly  as  frugal  and  penurious 
as  peasant   proprietors   elsewhere. 


Even  as  late  as  1854,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  than  whom  no  one  is  more 
entitled  to  be  heard  with  confidence, 
while  by  no  means  looking  at  the 
condition  or  prospects  of  the  island 
as  a  whole  with  a  very  -sanguine 
spirit,  writes  thus: — 'Altogether, 
these  mountain  villages,  which  put 
one  somewhat  in  mind  of  those  of 
Switzerland  in  respect  to  situation 
and  construction,  have  a  decided 
air  of  progressive  civilisation  and 
comfort  about  them ;  and  it  is  quite 
clear,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
elsewhere,  that  their  inhabitants 
are  not  retrograding  either  in  moral 
or  physical  condition.*  * 

As  to  other  matters,  we  find  Lord 
Stanley  affirming  in  1842,  as  *  un- 
questionable facts,'  that  since  eman- 
cipation *the  negroes  have  been 
thriving  and  contented ;  that  they 
have  raised  their  manner  of  living 
and  multiplied  their  comforts  and 
enjoyments ;  that  their  oflfences 
against  the  laws  have  become  more 
and  more  light  and  infrequent; 
that  their  morals  have  improved; 
that  marriage  has  been  more  and 
more  substituted  for  concubinage; 
and  that  they  are  eager  for  educa- 
tion, rapidly  advancing  in  know- 
ledge, and  powerftdly  infiuenced  by 
the  ministers  of  religion.'  No 
doubt  this  pictmre  is  somewhat 
coloured  by  the  well-known  temper- 
ament of  the  writer,  then  Colonial 
Minister,  as  well  as  by  a  natural 
disposition  to  think  well  of  the 
results  of  his  own  measure ;  but  the 
statement  was  not  without  warrant. 
A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Philippe, 
after  describing  the  increase  of 
schools,  goes  on  :  *  During  slavery, 
the  sanctities  of  marriage  were  un- 
known ;  but  now,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  420,000,  not  fewer  than 
14,840  marriages  annually  take 
place,  being  a  proportion  of  one  in 
twenty-nine.  Indeed,  everywhere 
marriage  is  now  the  rule,  and  con- 


*  Another  gentleman,  trayelting  over  the  island  ten  yean  latezv  givos  a  veiy  diflerent 
account,  which  we  shall  qnote  in  due  time* 
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cubinage  tlie  exception.'  *  And,  to 
conclude,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
an  extensive  Jamaica  proprietor, 
wlien  asked,  in  1848,  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry — '  Can  you  speak 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
negroes  in  Jamaica,  as  respects 
education,  habits,  dress,  and  mar- 
riage ? '  replies,  '  I  believe  they 
have  amazingly  improved  in  every 
respect  since  emancipation  ;  every- 
body agrees  that  the  change  has 
been  very  remarkable.'  The  ac- 
counts of  crime,  too,  were  on  the 
whole  very  favourable ;  and  making 
fair  allowance  for  difficulties  and 
an  inevitably  slow  rate  of  progress, 
there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 
that  emancipation  had  succeeded, 
and  was  gradually  raising  the 
African  into  a  higher  stage  of  civili- 
sation in  all  essential  particulars; 
and  that,  though  he  grew  much  less 
sugar  than  formerly,  yet  he  was,  as 
a  rule,  both  moderately  industrious 
and  more  than  moderately  com- 
fortable. Mr.  Bigelow,  an  Ameri- 
can, who  visited  Jamaica  in  1850, 
and  who  speaks  with  all  an  Ameri- 
can's irrepressible  disgust  -of  the 
indolence,  inefficiency,  wastefulness, 
and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  capi- 
talists, declares  that  the  number  of 
small  coloured  proprietors  of  land, 
holding  from  three  to  five  acres 
each,  is  upwards  of  ioo,ooo,t  and 
that  they  seem  wonderftdly  happy, 
care-free,  and  industrious. 

A  freehold  of  four  or  five  acres 
gives  them  a  vote,  to  which  they  attach 
great  value ;  and  it  enables  them,  with  two 
of  three  months  of  labour  for  wages  in  crop 
time,  and  one  day  in  each  week  devoted  to 
their  little  farms,  to  hve  in  comparative  ease 
and  independence Their  pro- 
perties average,  I  should  think,  about  three 
acres.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  cul- 
tivating them  economically  and  intelli- 
gently. The  practice  of  planning  their  own 
labour,    encouraged    by  the    privilege  of 


reaping  its  rewards  themselves,  exerts  upon 
them  the  most  impbrtant  educational  in- 
fluence, the  results  of  which  will  soon  be 

more  apparent  than  they  are  now 

Of  course  it  requires  no  little  self-denial 
and  energy  for  a  negro,  upon  the  wages 
now  paid  in  Jamaica,  to  lay  up  enough  to 
purchase  one  of  these  properties ;  but  if 
he  does  get  one,  he  never  parts  with  it 
except  for  a  larger  or  a  better  one.  The 
planters  call  them  lazy  for  indulging  in  this 
feeling  of  independence ;  but  I  could  never 
see  anything  in  the  aversion  of  the  negroes 
here  to  labour  which  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  their  masters  and  by 
instincts  and  propensities  common  to  hu- 
manity. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  picture, 
drawn  by  unexceptionable  witnesses, 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Jamaica.  Thanks  to  Dr. 
Underbill's  letter,  and  to  the  an- 
swers it  has  called  forth,  we  have 
now  before  us  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony on  all  points.  Never  perhaps 
was  a  larger  mass  of  evidence  as  to 
the  social  and  moral  state  of  any 
people  brought  to  light.  Seldom, 
assuredly,  has  evidence  so  volumi- 
nous been  at  the  same  time  in  the 
main  so  consentaneous.  In  reply  to 
the  circular  of  Governor  Eyre,  we 
have  replies  from  bishops,  clergy- 
men, Wesleyan  and  Baptist  minis- 
ters, American  missionaries,  physi- 
cians, chief  justices,  judges,  magis- 
trates, cusfcodes,  churchwardens — 
from  nearly  everyone  qualified  by 
position  and  means  of  observation 
to  give  information  on  any  of  the 
various  points  on  which  information 
was  demanded.  We  do  not  propose 
to  load  our  pages  with  a  mere  series 
of  extracts  ;  but  we  will  endeavour 
to  give  our  readers  the  net  results 
witib.  as  much  conciseness,  clearness, 
and  accuracy  as  we  can;  we  will 
do  this  with  all  the  fairness  we  are 
masters  of;  and  we  shall  find  the 
task  the  less  difficult,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  really  scarcely  any  differ- 


('  *  Jamaica:  Past  and  Present^  p.  232.  West,  JRev.^  April  1853.  The  figures  here  are 
obviously  a  reckless  exaggeration.  Since  there  must  be  two  persons  to  each  marriage, 
they  would  imply  that  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  was  married  eveiy  year.  One  in 
100  is  a  high  marriage  rate.    In  England  it  is  about  one  in  121. 

t  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Baptist  missionary,  gives  the  number  as  60,000.    Probably  both  are 
guesses,  as  we  cannot  find  that  any  authentic  returns  have  ever  been  published. 
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ence  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  facts  they  depose  to,  and 
but  Httle  (with  a  few  silly  excep- 
tions) as  to  the  explanation  of  these 
facts.  But,  first,  we  must  quote 
Dr.  Underhill's  statement  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell : — 

33  Mooigate  Street,  E.G., 
Jan.  5,  1865. 
Crime  has  fearfully  increased.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  and 
gaols  is  considerably  more  than  double  the 
average,  and  nearly  all  for  one  crime — lar- 
ceny. Summonses  for  petty  debts  disclose 
an  amount  of  pecuniaiy  difficulty  which  has 
never  before  been  experienced ;  and  appli- 
cations for  parochial  and  private  relief 
prove  that  multitudes  are  suflfeidng  from 
want  little  removed  from  starvation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  distress 
would  seem  to  be  the  drought  of  the  last  two 
years ;  but,  in  fact,  this  has  only  given  in- 
tensity to  suffering  previously  existing. 
All  accounts,  both  public  and  private,  con- 
cur in  affirming  the  alarming  increase  of 
crime,  chiefly  of  larceny  and  petty  theft. 
This  arises  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
people.  That  this  is  its  true  origin  is  made 
eyiaent  by  the  ragged  and  even  naked  con- 
dition of  vast  numbers  of  them;  so  con- 
traiy  to  the  taste  for  dress  they  usually 
exhibit.  They  cannot  purchase  clothing, 
partly  from  its  greatly  increased  cost,  which 
is  unduly  enhanced  by  the  duty  (said  to  be 
38  per  cent,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Whitelocke) 
which  it  now  pays,  and  partly  from  the 
want  of  employment,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  wages. 

The  people,  then,  are  starving,  and  the 
causes  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  No 
doubt  the  taxation  of  the  island  is  too 
heavy  for  its  present  resources,  and  must 
necessarily  render  the  cost  of  producing  the 
staples  higher  than  they  can  bear,  to  meet 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  much  of  the  sugar  land  of  the 
island  is  worn  out,  or  can  only  be  made 
productive  by  an  outlay  which  would  de- 
stroy all  hope  of  profitable  return.  No 
doubt,  too,  a  large  portion  of  the  island  is 
uncultivated,  and  might  be  made  to  support 
a  greater  population  than  is  now  existing 
Qpon  it. 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient employment  for  the  people ;  there  is 
neither  work  for  them,  nor  capital  to  em- 
ploy them. 

The  labouring  class  is  too  numerous  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  Sugar  cultivation  on 
the  estates  does  not  absorb  more  than 
30,000  of  the  people,  and  every  other 
species  of  cultivation  (apart  from  provision 
growing)  cannot  give  employment  to  more 


than  another  30,000.  But  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  island  is  over  400,000 ;  so 
that  there  are  at  least  340,000  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  employment  other  than 
that  devoted  to  the  staple  cultivation  of  the 
island.  Of  these  340,000,  certainly  not  less 
than  130,000  are  adults,  and  capable  of 
labour.  For  subsistence  they  must  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  provisions  grown  on 
their  little  freeholds,  a  portion  of  which  is 
sold  to  those  who  find  employment  on  the 
estates ;  or  perhaps,  in  a  slight  degree,  on 
such  produce  as  they  are  able  to  raise  for 
exportation.  But  those  who  grow  produce 
for  exportation  are  very  few,  and  they  meet 
with  every  kind  of  discouragement  to  prose- 
cute a  means  of  support  which  is  as  advan- 
tageous to  th^  island  as  themselves.  If 
their  provisions  fail,  as  has  been  the  case,, 
from  drought,  they  must  steal  or  starve. 
And  this  is  their  present  condition. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
tHat  Dr.  Underbill  is  not  a  good 
and  sincere  man, — ^none  to  suppose 
that  his  intentions  have  been  other 
than  benevolent.  But  it  will  soon 
become  clear  that  a  series  of  more 
fallacious  and  deceptive  misrepre- 
sentations has  seldom  been  given 
forth  to  the  world ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them 
otherwise  than  on  the  assumption, 
that  he  has  been  the  somewhat 
easy  dupe  of  local  partisans.  The 
wretched  condition  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  though  what  is 
partial  and  comparatively  recent  is. 
represented  as  chronic  and  univer- 
sal ;  but  the  general  colouring  and 
the  causes  assigned  are  singularly 
incorrect.  The  Governor  undoubt- 
edly went  too  far  in  ascribing  ta 
Dr.  Underhill's  statements,  and  the 
meetings  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  island  to  discuss  them,  so  large 
an  influence  in  producing  the  late 
rebellion ;  but  it  is  equally  indisput- 
able that  their  operation  was,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be,  mischievous  and 
misleading  in  a  very  high  degree.. 
Having  said  thus  much  on  the  per- 
sonal part  of  the  matter,  we  ^all 
drop  that  subject  altogether,  and 
proceed  to  the  far  more  important 
one — ^the  actual  state  of  the  Jamaica 
population. 
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I.  That  tihe  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  lower  classes  lias 
rapidly  deteriorated  of  late  years, 
and  that  this  deterioration  still  con- 
tinues, if  even  it  does  not  accelerate, 
scarcely  anyone  denies  or  doubts. 
On  this  point  the  testimony  may  be 
said  to  be  nearly  unanimous.  It  is 
clear  also  that  in  some  places,  and 
among  some  classes,  great  destitit- 
tion  and  absolute  misery  exists,  and 
that  this  has  been  in  certain  dis- 
tricts much  increased  by  recent 
droughts.  But  these  droughts,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  Jamaica,  have  been 
merely  local;  and  the  destitution 
complained  of  is  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  among  the  following 
sections  of  the  people,  and  depends 
upon  the  causes  here  assigned.. 
Krst — Among  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  who  are  somewhat  above  the 
lowest  clieiss;  among  small  trades- 
men, who  cannot  recover  their  debts ; 
among  respectable  families,  once 
rich,  but  now  reduced  to  squalid 
poverty  by  the  general  min  which 
has  overtsien  the  staple  production 
of  the  island ;  among  the  female 
population,  which  is  considerably 
more  numerous  than  the  male  ;* 
and  especially  among  those  who, 
like  the  sempstresses  and  washer- 
women, depend  for  employment  and 
remuneration  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  at  large.  Se- 
condly— Among  the  aged  and  in- 
firm throughout  the  island,  who  are 
hahitmaUy  cmd  urdversally  deserted 
hy  thew  cMldren;  and  among  the 
illegitimate  and  unacknowledged 
children,  wTio  are  ab(mt  as  iMvwer- 
sally  deserted  by  thew  pa/rents. 
Thirdly — Among  those  of  the  pea- 
santry in  the  country  whose  provi- 


sion grounds,  otherwise  adequate  to 
their  support,  are  so  constantly 
plundered  by  the  idle  pilfering  va- 
grants  who  swarm  throughout  the 
island,  that  they  cannot  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  and  in  very 
many  instances  have  given  up  the 
cultivation  of  their  land  in  absolute 
despair.  With  these  exceptions- 
putting  out  of  view  a  few  very  iso- 
lated and  peculiarly  situated  locali- 
ties— ^there  is  no  physical  distress 
or  want  that  is  not  purely  voluntary, 
and  does  not  arise  from  the  invete- 
rate idleness  or  profligacy  of  the 
sufferers. 

2.  Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  must  be  so ;  and  that  it  is  so 
is  affirmed  in  the  plainest  language 
both  by  the  Governor  and  by  nearly 
every  competent  witness  who  speaks 
upon  the  subject.  Abundance  of 
fertile  hund  is  to  be  obtained  in 
every  part  of  the  country  by  any 
labouring  man  who  wishes  for  it. 
It  can  be  had  on  rent  at  los.  to  205. 
an  acre  ;  it  can  be  purchased  in  fee- 
simple  at  prices  varying  from  five 
doUars  to  five  pounds,t  and  large 
quantities  have  been  so  purchased 
by  the  negroes.  ISTay,  it  can  be  had, 
and  is  had,  in  most  parts  without 
either  rent  or  purchase — ^by  mere 
occupation ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  unauthorised  squatter  to  sub- 
let to  other  negroes  plots  to  which 
he  himself  has  no  title  beyond  simple 
residence.  It  is  certain  that  a 
month's  steady  industry  will  enahle 
anyone  who  pleases  to  purchase  an 
acre  of  land.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  one  day's  work  in  the  week 
win,  on  two  acres,  if  not  on  one, 
produce  food  enough  to  maintain  a 
femily  throughout  the  year.  J  Under 


*  Among  the  browns  there  are  38,000  males  and  42,000  females.  Among  the  Uacks^ 
167,000  maJes  to  179,000  females. 

t  They  are  nearly  all  freeholders  in  this  district  (St.  Mark's,  Portland).  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  last  twelve  months  properties  have  been  bought  by  some  of  them  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  600  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  400^. — Jamaica  Paper 8^  p.  39  (1866). 

X  I  have  it  from  the  peasants'  own  lips  that  one  acre  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  a 
rent  of  12*.  to  2i«.,  yields  them,  when  in  good  cultivation,  from  12/.  to  15Z.' — Jamaica 
Tapersj  p.  98. 

Evidence  to  this  effect  is  overwhelming,  and  extends  back  for  thirty  years  and  moi& 
— See  PajperSf  pp.  8,  27,  69. 
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these  drcoinstaiices,  it  is  idle  ajid 
wrong  to  affirm  that  there  is  or  can 
be  siDj  general  distress  except  such 
as  arises  from  wilfdl  indolence.  ^  I 
cannot  understand,'  says  Mr.  Sal- 
mon, *  how  increasing  distress  can 
he  predicated  of  a  people  who  will 
not  give  20  days'  labour  on  their 
gronnds  in  a  year,  which  labour 
woTild  provide  each  person  with  food 
enough  and  with  clothes.' 

3.  Nor  is  it  true  that  employment 
cannot  be  procured  by  those  who 
are  anxious  for  it,  or  that  the  wages 
are  in  any  feir  sense  low  or  inade- 
quate. On  these  points  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming,  and  wonderftdly 
consentaneous  and  detailed.  There 
are  not,  as  Dr.  UnderhiU  recklessly 
affirms,  only  60,000  persons  engaged 
in  the  staple  productions  of  the 
isknd,  but  at  least  1 20,000  ; — ^the 
whole  adnlt  population  of  both 
sexes,  exclusive  of  whites  and 
wealiiy  coloured  persons,  being 
about  20Q,ooo.  The  average  wages 
for  six  Jvomra^  work  is  a  shilling  to 
eighteen-pence  ;  and  those  who 
watch  the  labour  given  for  this  sum 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  paid. 
By  task-work  a  man  can  earn  2^. 
per  task,  or  at  least  35.  or  48.  for  a 
full  day  ;  but  he  never  will  do  more 
than  one  task.*  The  negro  always 
takes  three  weeks'  holiday  at 
Christmas  and  the  same  in  August, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  the 
sum  he  needs  for  his  immediate 
wants,  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
continue  in  the  hope  of  more  ;  and 
he  perpetually  leaves  his  employer 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  thus 
driving  the  latter  to  seek  coolie 
and  immigrant  labour,  not  as  being 
more  effective,  but  as  being  more 
reliable.t     That   labour  is  not  ill 


remunerated  in  Jamaica  is  Airther 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there,  as 
elsewhere,  the  coolie,  who  is  a  less 
able  workman  than  the  negro,  saves 
and  grows  rich  on  earnings  which 
the  negro  grumbles  at,  and  carries 
back  considerable  sums  to  his  native 
country.  Lastly,  it  is  true  that  the 
abandonment  of  a  vast  number  of 
sugar  estates  has  diminished  the 
demand  for  labour  in  several  dis- 
tricts; but  this  abandonment  has 
been  chiefly  caused  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  reliable  labour. 

4.  It  is  proved  beyond  question 
that  such  distress  as  exists  in 
Jamaica  does,  not  arise  from  the 
high  price  of  imported  provisions, 
since  that  price  has  not  materially 
risen,  and  is  certainly  not  much 
higher  than  in  other  West  Indian 
islands  where  the  negroes  are  flou- 
rishing enough.  Moreover,  a  land 
that  can  grow  nearly  everything, 
like  Jamaica^  has  no  excuse  for 
importing  provisions  at  aU,  unless 
it  can  plead  that  it  does  so  either 
because  other  crops  are  more  remu- 
nerative or  because  labour  is  defect 
tive.  iNTor  can  the  alleged  distress 
arise  &om  the  asserted  increase  in 
the  price  of  ground  provisions, 
inasmuch  as  such  enhancement  of 
price,  if  the  &ct,  must  benefit  and 
not  injure  a  population  every  family 
of  which  is,  or  might  be,  a  grower 
and  a  seller,  not  a  buyer,  of  those 
articles.  Nor,  finally,  can  the  dis- 
tress be  traced,  as  Dr.  UnderhiU  so 
unwarrantably  alleges,  to  nnequal 
or  excessive  taxation,  since  no  case 
of  unfadmess  is  specified  by  Dr. 
Underbill  or  can  be  discovered  to 
exist  (this  is  distinctly  afiSrmed 
by  the  most  qualified  witnesses)  ;  % 
and  since  the  taxation,  though  in 


*  Carpenters^  masons,  and  other  skilled  labourers  earn  from  2«.  to  3s.  a  day ;  and 
when  the  quality  of  their  work  is  taken  into  consideration,  these  wages  are  high. — JaTtiaica 
Papers,  p.  96. 

t  Moreover,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  qualified  witnesses  that  no  increase 
of  wages  would  benefit  the  negro  so  long  as  his  present  character  and  habits  con- 
tinue unchanged ;  since  he  would  only  work  so  many  fewer  days  or  hours.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case. 

X  There  may  have  been  formerly,  but  these  cases  have  been  rectified. — Jamaica 
Papers,  p.  10. 
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our  judgment  sometimes  unwise 
enough,  is  not  so  liigli  as  in  most 
other  colonies.  Thus,  it  averages, 
according  to  Mr.  Hosack,  at 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  555.  per  head. 
Canada        .        .        .  285.        „ 
Guiana         .        .        .  349.        „ 
Trinidad      .        .        .  45A        „ 
Jamaica       .        •        .145.        „ 

5.  With  reference  to  the  alleged 
raggedness  of  the  people,  described 
by  Dr.  Underhill  as  approaching  to 
nudity,  and  as  greatly  attributable 
to  the  increased  taxation  upon  arti- 
cles of  clothing — ^which  taxation  he 
states  to  have  been  raised  from  1 2^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  38  per  cent. 
— ^there  is  some  truth  and  much 
falsehood  in  his  statement.  It  is  true 
that  raggedness  is  on  the  increase  ; 
but  one  reason — ibhe  chief  reason — 
is,  that  owing  to  the  enhanced  price 
of  calicoes,  consequent  on  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  the  cotton  famine,  it 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  indus- 
try than  formerly  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  clothing  ;  and  the 
negro  and  negress,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  being  naked  to  being  indus- 
trious. Another  cause  is  specified 
by  some  witnesses — ^viz.,  that  as 
display  in  dress  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  passions  of  the  Africans 
of  both  sexes — ^and  one  gentleman, 
a  clergyman,  declares  it  to  be 
almost  the  only  remaining  and 
most-to-be-cherished  link  which 
still  binds  them  to  civilisation — they, 
as  a  rule,  insist  upon  being  gor- 
geously and  extravagantly  £^ssed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  end,  are  content 
to  be  ragged  almost  to  indecency 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  how  few 
yards  of  caHco  are  needed  for  de- 
corous and  even  comfortable  cloth- 
ing in  a  tropical  cKmate  like 
Jamaica,  and  that  this  calico  is  pro- 
curable even  now  at  from  6d,  to  is. 
per  yard,  and  that  a  week's  work 


could,  therefore,  at  any  time  pro- 
cure a  dress,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  admit  that  deficient  cloth- 
ing is  anything  but  a  voluntary 
e-vil.*  And  as  to  Dr.  Underhill's 
statement  about  the  taxation  on 
clothing,  it  is  simply  an  inexcusably 
reckless  or  inexcusably  wilful  un- 
truth. The  duty  on  calico  has  not 
been  raised :  it  is  still  1 2^  per  cent., 
as  it  always  was ;  and  the  utmost 
efiect  it  can  produce  would  be  to  raise 
plain  goods  from  6d,  to  7c?.,  and 
printed  ones  from  I2d.  to  146^. 
Indeed,  this  is  an  outside  statement. 
But  Dr.  Underhill  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  his  colleagues 
also,  appear  to  have  been  ready  to 
accept,  without  inquiry  or  reflection, 
whatever  assertions  were  sent  home 
to  them,  and  to  have  put  them  forth 
to  the  world  endorsed  by  an  au- 
thority which  can  never  be  relied 
upon  again. 

6.  One  of  the  worst  features  in 
the  material  condition  of  the  negroes 
of  Jamaica  is  the  wretched  state  of 
their  habitations.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  strong  enough  language 
could  not  be  found  to  describe  t£e 
insufficiency,  filthiness,  airlessness, 
and  habitual  overcrowding  which 
prevails.  Dr.  Milroy's  elaborate  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Health,  after  the 
cholera  in  1851,  speaks  of  those  in 
Kiagston,  and  nearly  all  the  towns 
and  many  of  the.  villages,  as  shock- 
ing and  beastly  beyond  parallel; 
and  though  some  of  his  statements 
and  much  of  his  colouring  were 
declared  by  Governor  Darling  to  be 
exaggerated,  yet  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  they  are  ftdly  confirmed  and 
borne  out  by  the  Report  of  a  Commit- 
tee (in  1857,  we  believe)  addressed 
to  the  Government  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts — a  body 
comprising  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  in  the  island.  Ihis 
document  is  given  in  extenso  in  the 
papers  lately  laid  before  Parliament. 


*  Moreover,  the  price  of  *  Osnaburghs,'  a  chief  article  of  habitual  clothing  among  the 
blacks,  has  only  risen  from  4^.  to  j^d,  a  yard. — Jamaica  Papers,  p.  96. 
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The  passages  we  refer  to  are  tcK) 
long  to  quote ;  but  nothing  can  be 
worse  or,  we  fear,  truer  than  the 
picture  they  draw.  In  the  country- 
districts  the  evil  is  not  nearly  so 
bad,  simply  because  they  are  coun- 
try districts ;  but  even  there,  as  a 
nde,  the  dwellings  are  not  such  as 
decent  people  should  or  would 
inhabit.* 

7.  When  we  turn  from  the  phy- 
sical to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
black  peasantry  of  Jamaica,  the 
accounts  given  are  far  more  dis- 
couraging and  appalling,  and  yet 
more  consentaneous,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible. All  witnesses,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  agree  that  crime  is 
rapidly  increasing,  especially  the 
crime  of  petty  larceny,  and  prin- 
cipally from  provision  grounds  ; 
that  summary  convictions  have 
doubled  within  the  last  four  years 
is  proved  by  the  oflacial  returns  ; 
the  prisons  are  full,  and  seem  to 
present  no  deterring  aspects  to  the 
criminals  ;  and  that  the  spread  of 
larcenous  habits  and  offences  against 
property  is  in  no  degree  traceable 
to  want  or  destitution,  is  made  clear 
by  the  unanimous*  testimony  of  the 
magistrates,  the  gaolers,  and  in- 
deed of  all  classes,  to  the  fact  that 
the  offenders  are  almost  invariably 


active,  able-bodied,  and  well-fed. 
'  The  young  and  the  strong  of  both 
sexes  are  those  who  fill  the  gaols, 
and  they  almost  universally  come 
in  good  condition.  The  old,  the 
decrepid,  or  the  emaciated,  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  a  Jamaica 
prison.*  Nor  is  it  only  theft  that  is 
on  the  increase  :  crimes  of  violence 
are  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon. Sin,  too,  is  advancing  as 
well  as  crime,  and  oven  faster,  and 
sin  of  all  sorts — sins  of  omission, 
and  sins  of  commission.  All  afi&rm 
and  deplore  the  decrease  of  mar- 
riages ;  the  habit,  almost  universal, 
of  concubinage,  beginning  from  the 
earhest  puberty;  the  nearly  in- 
variable neglect,  moral  and  material, 
of  children  by  their  parents;  the 
quite  invariable  neglect  and 
desertion  of  parents  by  their  chil- 
dren ;  the  systematic  abandonment 
of  the  sick  and  the  infirm  by  their 
relatives  and  neighbours;  the  ab- 
sence of  all  principle ;  the  dying 
out  of  nearly  all  kindly  feeling. 
Education  is  despised,  and  the  ser- 
vices and  duties  of  religion  are  fall- 
ing more  and  more  into  decay.  In 
short,  the  moral  deterioration  seems 
general  and  progressive ;  and  not 
one  single  bright  feature  in  the 
prospect  is  discernible.  This  sounds 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Eeport.  of  a  person  of  high  authority,  who  two 
years  ago  made  a  tour  throughout  the  entire  island : —  * 

*  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  wretched  description. 
Situated  generafly  amongst  closely-growing  trees  or  other  rank  vegetation,  often  in  damp 
situations,  and  without  any  attempts  at  drainage,  or  at  the  preservation  of  cleanliness 
around  them,  they  are  usually  most  unhealthy.  Large  families  are  crowded  into  small 
hovels,  and  all  ages  and  sexes  promiscuously  occupy  the  same  apartment.  The  natural 
and  necessary  result  is  that  all  sense  of  propriety  or  decency,  all  morality,  and  all  clean- 
liness are  utterly  wanting  in  the  labouring  population  as  a  body,  whilst  the  absence  of  the 
common  requirements  for  the  preservation  of  health  leads  to  much  illness  at  all  times,  and 
in  times  of  epidemics  to  almost  a  decimation  of  the  population.  Until  a  radical  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  in  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  in  their  social  habits, 
but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  real  or  permanent  advancement  in  civilisation 
or  morality,  and  I  took  every  opportunity  which  offered  of  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  attending  to  these  essential  particulars.  At  present,  there  is  the 
singular  anomaly  presented  of  a  people,  who  for  the  most  part  are  comfortably  off,  possess- 
ing lands,  carts,  horses,  mules,  and  other  property,  who  profess  to  be  members  of  religious 
bodies,  and  who  on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  always  well  dressed,  being  at  their  own 
homes  and  in  their  social  habits  and  relations  little  better  than  absolute  savages.  Whilst 
making  this  sweeping  charge  against  the  peasantry  as  a  body,  I  must  add  that  there  are 
pleasing  exceptions,  where  the  dwellings  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  considerable 
eiforts  made  to  render  the  exterior  and  surrounding  premises  clean  and  neat.' 
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Hke  extravagant  delineatioii ;  bu% 
300  pages  of  the  most  izn^cception- 
able  testunony  leave  ns  no  loophole 
of  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  in  the  main  a  faithfal  repre- 
sentation of  the  tmth. 

8.  But  the  worst  remains  to  he 
told.  All  parties  concnr  in  stating 
ihait  the  rising  generation  is  incom- 
parably the  worst  part  of  -flie  popu- 
lation—the most  depraved,  the  most 
profligate,  the  most  ignorant  and 
vicions,  and  the  most  incorrigibly 
idle.  The  civil,  the  industrious,  the 
tolerably  steady,  the  tolerably  de- 
<jent,  are  almost  invariably  the 
freedmien — ^those  who  were  trained 
and  disciplined  under  slaveiy.*  A 
generation  has  now  grown  up  since 
emancipation,  and  that  generation 
is  incomparably  worse  than  its  pre- 
decessor. This  is  terrible,  and  most 
disheartening.  But,  say  all  the 
witnesses,  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  The  discipline  and  obe- 
dience formerly  enforced  by  masters 
has  been  replaced  by  no  parental 
training  or  control;  the  children 
grow  up  in  the  pigsties  above  de- 
scribed, without  education,  without 
supervision :  idle,  because  they  can 
live  without  work ;  lewd,  because 
the  means  of  lewdness  are  always 
at  hand,  and  there  are  no  motives 
to  self-restraint;  uncontrolled  by 
others,  and  utterly  unfit  to  control 
themselves.  *And'  (conclude  the 
writers  who  draw  this  fearfiil  pic- 
ture), 'These  boys  and  girls  are 
destined  to  be  the  men  and  women, 
the  parents  of  the  next  generation ; 
and  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate 
what  shall  then  be  the  state  of 
society,  when  the  spring-time  of 
youth  has  issued  in  the  harvest  of 
matured  adult  viUany.'f  We  had 
marked  a  number  of  pg^ssages  con- 
firmatory of  the  above  statements ; 
but  they  are  too  long  to  transfer  to 
our  columns,  and  our  readers  must 
be  content  with  the  condensed  sum- 


mary we  have  given  in  these  few 
Hues. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  thus 
far: — ^The  black  peasantry  of  Ja- 
maica,  which  for  a  while  after  eman- 
cipation appeared  to  be  improving 
both  in  habits  and  in  comforts,  in 
morals  and  in  decency,  have  now 
for  many  years  been  receding  in  all 
these  paiHbiculars ;  and  of  late  this 
deterioration  has  been  marked  and 
rapid.  There  is  misery,  but  only 
among  the  vicious  and  tiie  idle,  and 
those  who  suffer  from  the  idleness 
and  viciousness  of  those  around 
them ;  there  k  crime,  vdth  no  ex- 
cuse for  it  in  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  there  is 
fiagrant,  spreading,  cancerous  im- 
morality among  a  population  that 
might  easily,  as  far  as  the  absence 
of  obstacles  and  temptations  go,  he 
the  happiest  and  most  well-con- 
ducted in  existence.  In  a  country 
where  eveiyone  is  free,  where 
land  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  good,  where  a  month's 
labour  w2l  buy  an  acre,  and  a  day's 
work  each  week  will  make  that 
yield  enough  to  support  a  whole 
family,  there  is  yet  great  poverty, 
frequent  distress,  general  squalor, 
and  conmion  raggedness ;  theft  and 
crime  are  making  rapid  progress ; 
the  criminals  are  the  vigorous  and 
the  young ;  profligacy  of  the  worst 
sort  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion; and,  most  deplorable  of  all, 
each  generation  is  growing  mani- 
festiy  worse  than  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  not  a  case  of  slow  pro- 
gress towards  good,  for  which  every 
allowance  should  be  made :  it  is  a 
case  of  rapid  procliviiy  towards 
evil — of  degeneracy,  of  advance  to 
barbarism — ^for  which  there  can  be 
no  excuse,  and  in  dealing  with 
which  there  must  be  no  delay,  no 
dawdHng,  no    toleration  of    folly, 


*  JarruUca  Papers,  p.  116. 


t  Ibid,  p.  144. 
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no  tendornefifi  to  orime.  A  little 
more  sleep  and  a  little  more  Blma- 
ber,  and  a  little  more  foldisg  of  tke 
arms  to  rest ;  a  little  more  pausixig 
in  apathy,  as  we  haye  been  doing 
session  after  session,  and  Parliament 
after  Parliament ;  a  Httle  more  wil- 
folness  in  denying  faots,  a  little 
more  cowardice  in  &omg  oant,  a 
little  more  feebleness  in  asBomiog 
the  responedbilii^  wldcli  belongs  to 
high  station  and  to  solenm  obliga- 
tions ;  a  little  more  sbrfnlnng  from 
dniy  and  cowering  before  olamonr, 
and  the  last  chance  of  saving  the 
negro  race  from  ruin,  and  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  from  disbononr, 
will  be  gone  for  ever.  Tbe  interest 
awakened  by  the  late  rebellion  and 
its  terrible  repression;  the  com- 
pleteness and  promptitude  with 
which  Jamaica  has  thrown  itself 
upon  the  mother  country  for  rescue 
and  salvation;  the  real  compre- 
hension of  the  subject  which  has  for 
the  first  time  been  made  possible, — 
all  combine  to  offer  us  one  golden 
opportunity  for  redeeming  the  past. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
have  yet  among  us  manhood  and 
statesmanship  equal  to  the  task, 
and  capable  of  rising  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  emergency. 

Now,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  at- 
tribute the  social  and  moral  deterio- 
ration of  the  emancipated  population 
of  Jamaica  ?  To  what  influences, 
negative  or  positive,  is  it  owing  in 
the  last  resort  that  freedom  ha&  not 
brought  those  results  with  it  that 
were  confidently  prophesied  as  its 
inevitable,  if  gradual,  consequences; 
and  that  the  negro  peasantry,  who 
for  a  time  appeared  to  be  im- 
proving and  advancing,  have  of 
late  been  so  indisputably  retrograd- 
ing? Clearly  not  to  their  pover- 
ty; for  their  poverty,  it  is  proved, 


even  when  the  fact,  is  nearly  in- 
variably wilfril,  and  is  an  effect  and 
a  sign  and  not  a  source  of  their  mo- 
ral deficiencies.  Not  to  the  recent 
bad  seasons;  for  these  have  oxdy 
produced  local  distress,  and  under 
sounder  conditionB  would  not  have 
produced  serious  distress  at  all.  iN^ot 
to  the  high  price  of  imported  pro- 
visions; for  this  price  appears  to 
have  varied  Httle  i£  at  all,  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any 
decided  operation.  Not  to  the  high 
price  of  ground  provisions  ;  for  tins, 
where  it  existed,  must  have  benefit- 
ed rather  than  injured  the  peasan- 
try who  are  the  growers  of  them. 
Not  to  low  wages,  for  wages  are  not  . 
low  to  any  industrious  labourer; 
they  are  even  high  for  the  amount 
and  quality  of  work  rendered ;  they 
are  higher  even  than  an  Ikglish 
peasant  can  earn  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours,  while  the  cost  of  living 
is  much  lower;  they  are  higher  than 
in  Barbadoes,  where  the  people  pros- 
per ;  they  are  iu  fact  seven  shillings 
a  week  habitually,  and  sixteen  when 
the  workman  wishes.  Not  even  to 
want  of  employment ;  for  this  is  only 
exceptional,  and  is  caused  entirely 
by  the  irregularity  with  which  em- 
ployment is  sought  or  accepted: 
planters  are  clamorous  for  labour 
that  can  be  relied  upon ;  they  im- 
port it  at  vast  expense  from  distant 
countries ;  they  are  being  ruined  by 
hundreds  for  tihe  lack  of  it.  Not  to 
excessive  or  unfair  taxation ;  for  no 
unfairness  has  been  or  can  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  taxes  per  he^d  are 
lighter  than  in  almost  any  other  of 
our  colonies.  Not,  finally,  as  Dr. 
Underbill  vaguely  but  positively 
aflSrms,  to  unjust  tribunals,*  un- 
equal laws,  and  a  denial  of  political 
privileges  ;  for  he  doesniot  even  at- 
tempt to  specify  or  make  good  any 


*  We  by  no  means  wish,  however,  to  deny  that,  since  a  most  unwise  and  niggard 
rareimony  led  to  the  supersession  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  justice,  as  administered 
U-  the  planters  who  succeeded  to  their  functions,  has  not  often  been  most  faulty.  On 
t:i»'  contrary,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  tliat  much  well-founded  discontent  may  be 
wmced  to  this  source. 
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of  these  chai^ges,  and  all  the  best- 
qualified  witnesses  give  them  the 
most  positive  contradiction. 

The  cause  of  the  evil — ^the  fona  et 
origo  mali — ^Kes  patent  to  sight.  It 
is  simply  that  a  people  peculiarly 
in  want  of  wise  guidance  and  of 
firm  control,  have  been  left  to  grow 
up  and  to  go  on  without  either. 
The  negroes  had  just  been  set  free 
from  slavery,  which  is  about  the 
most  demoralising  and  incapacitat- 
ing sort  of  antecedent  that  any  race 
can  sufier  from,  and  they  needed 
the  most  judicious  and  careful 
management  and  direction  during 
the  fSst  years  of  freedom..  They 
are  a  docile,  naturally  obedient, 
genial,  jovial,  well-disposed,  iras- 
cible, excitable,  ignorant,  deludible, 
volatile,  unpersistent,  childish  race, 
and  their  first  and  paramount  need 
was  of  superior  intelligence,  steady 
direction,  strong  control,  com- 
pulsory education,  to  govern  and  to 
guide  them.  Instead  of  this  they 
were  left  to  themselves,  to  bad  ad- 
visers, to  irritated  and  impatient 
masters,  to  inefficient  government, 
to  injudicious  friends,  and  to  in- 
jurious example.  The  superior  race, 
that  ought  to  have  been  their  lead- 
ers and  rulers,  were  placed  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  and  often  of 
animosity  towards  them.  The  largest 
proprietor  were  non-residents ;  the 
residents,  always  embarrassed,  and 
utterly  ruined  by  the  competition 
of  slave  sugar,  gradually  abandoned 
the  island,  till  the  white  population, 
once  ^30,000  among  350,000,  had 
dwindled  down  to  14,000  among 
450,000.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  the 
masters  all  exercised  some  control- 
ling influence  over  their  dependants ; 
the  good  masters  exercised  an  im- 
proving anU  civilising  influence  as 
well;  and  regular  industry,  even 
when  enforced  by  coercion,  has 
^ome  good  effect  both  over  cha- 
racter and  habits.     Under  freedom. 


there  have  been  but  few  proprietors 
competent  to  act  as  'captains  of 
industry,'  or  qualified  to  gain  ascen- 
dancy by  power  of  character  over  a 
race  which  they  could  no  longer 
coerce  by  mere  force  of  will.  In 
the  days  of  slavery,  again,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  ministers  of  the  gospel 
had  great  influence  over  the  blacks, 
and  this  influence  was  in  the  main 
a  most  excellent  one.  The  neg^roes 
felt  that  these  men,  the  Baptists 
especially,  were  their  friends,  their 
defenders,  their  benefactors;  they 
learned  to  love  them  and  obey  them, 
and  look  up  to  them  as  superior 
beings;  and  when  emancipation 
came,  gratitude  and  confidence 
made  them  ready  to  contribute  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  to  their 
support,  as  well  as  to  the  erection 
of  schools  and  chapels — ^for  in  the 
early  days  of  emancipation  the  ne- 
groes were  comparatively  rich,  and 
were  lavish  of  their  riches.  Proud 
of  this  liberality  on  the  part  of 
their  flocks,  and  confident  in  its 
continuance,  the  Baptist  missionaries 
severed  their  connection  with  the 
Home  Society — as  fiw  at  least  as 
maintenance  was  concerned — ^and 
threw  themselves  entirely  on  their 
native  congregations  for  support. 
But  by  degrees  the  first  flush  of 
zeal  declined  ;  the  negroes  began  to 
be  idle,  and  to  find  their  contribu- 
tions a  burden ;  like  all  meagre  and 
semi-civilised  natures,  they  had 
looked  up  to  those  who  assisted  and 
supported  them,  but  began  to  look 
down  upon  those  whom  they  had  to 
support;  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  negro  who  paid  his  minister 
grew  to  consider  himself  as  the  pa- 
tron, and  the  minister  as  his  depen- 
dent, and  thus  of  late  the  influence 
of  these  missionaries  has  lamentably 
fallen  off".*  Their  place  has  been  a 
good  deal  taken  by  the  'Native 
Baptists ' — ^a  set  of  negro  preachers, 
ignorant  and  silly  to  the  last  degree. 


*  There  are  said  now  to  be  only  twelve  regxilar  European  Baptist  minist#rs  left   in 
Jamaica. — Jamaica  Papers,  p.  124. 
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the  effect  of  whose  preaching  is 
almost  unmixed  evil ;  and  as  flieir 
revenue  has  decreased,  they  have  not 
unnaturally  heen  disposed  to  attri- 
bute this  decrease  rather  to  the 
poverty  than  the  wickedness  of  their 
flocks.  Those  who  remain,  as  well 
as  the  Moravians,  the  Wesleyans, 
and  the  clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  do .  what  they  can,  but 
their  number  is  very  inadequate  to 
their  task:  the  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  peasantry  is  la- 
mentably insufficient,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rehgions  element  is 
grievously  on  the  decline. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  operating 
in  the  same  direction,  the  conduct 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  proceedings 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  upper  classes 
generally,  have  exercised,  and  were 
sure  to  exercise,  a  most  injurious 
efiect  upon  the  negro  population. 
Theadnunistration — ^both  municipal 
and  insular — ^has  too  often,  not  to 
say  generally,  been  inefficient  and 
negligent;  sanitary  arrangements, 
even  the  most  obviously  essential, 
have  been  habitually  put  aside ; 
crime  has  neither  been  prevented 
nor  repressed;  till  recently,  im- 
prisonment was  the  only  punish- 
ment provided  by  the  law,  and  the 
prisons,  from  the  absence  of  strict 
discipline,  enforced  labour,  and  cor- 
poral infliction,  were  places  rather 
of  attraction  than  of  terror  ;  while 
the  jobbery,  selfishness,  corruption, 
absence  of  patriotism,  prevalence  of 
personality  and  passion,  to  be  found 
in  all  public  bodies,  and  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  more  even  than 
elsewhere,  have  had  the  worst  pos- 
sible effect  upon  the  people.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  morals  of  the  upper 
classes,  especially  in  reference  to 
indolence  and  licentiousness,  have 
been  such  as  to  make  their  example 
a  grievous  power  of  evil  to  those 
over  whom  they  ought  to  rule,  and 
little  more  is  needed  to  explain  the 
^te  of  things. 

We  give  an  extract  from  the 
written  testimony  of  Mr.  Bower- 

TOL.  LXXni.— NO.  ccccxxxv. 


bank,  Gustos  of  Kingston,  than 
whom  no  man  can  be  more  qualified 
to  speak,  to  show  that  our  language 
is  not  a  whit  too  strong : — 

My  own  belief  is  that  this  state  of  mat- 
ters is  b^  no  means  a  new  or  sudden  one, 
but  that  it  has  been  gradually  going  on  for 
years  past,  till  now  it  has  assumed  a  mag- 
nitude that  strikes  the  attention  of  every- 
one ;  and  I  myself  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  that  this  appalling 
state  of  things  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  example  set  by  those  of  the  upper  to 
the  lower  classes. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  confess  it, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  in  no  com- 
munity is  there  so  palpable  and  evident  a 
want  of  principle  in  guiding  men's  actions 
as  in  this. 

I  believe  that  the  conduct  of  magistrates 
and  others  in  authority  in  assuming  duties 
they  do   not   faithfully   perform,    and    in 
using  their  authority  or  influence   to  the 
interest  of  themselves  and  their  dependents, 
injuriously  influences  the  conduct  of  the 
lower  orders ; 
That  the  generally  acknowledged  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  courts  of  law  in  respect 
to  juries,  and  the  consequent  too  fre- 
quent and  evident  failure  of  justice, 
influence  the  lower  orders ; 
That  the  laxity  and  improprieties  com- 
mitted by  public  boards  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  in  exe- 
cuting the  trusts  committed  to  them, 
influence  the  lower  orders ; 
That  the  gross  and  unblushing  bribery 
and  corruption  often  practised  by  per- 
sons of  the  upper  class  at  elections  in- 
fluence the  lower  orders ; 
That  the  licentiousness  and  gross  perver- 
sionff  of  the  truth  so  common  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  island,  under  the 
plea  of  upholding  the  independencei^of 
the  press,  and  which  are  in  too  many 
instances  conducted  by  men  whose  sta- 
tion in  society,  their  antecedents,  their 
social  and  moral  relations,  imfit  them 
to  act  as  censors  for  the  public,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  the  lower  orders ; 
That  the  want  of  principle  and  integrity 
which  causes  gross  abuses  to  be  over- 
looked and  denied  in  the  carrying  out 
of  our  public  institutions,  till    men 
quarrel  and  expose  the  shortcomings 
of  each  other,  influences  the  conduct  of 
the  lower  orders ; 
That  the  looseness  and  laisser-aller  sys- 
tem in  which  many  of  our  laws  are 
carried  out,  as  regards  the  collection  of 
taxes  and  the  revenue,  the  punishment 
of  peijury,  the  justness  of  weights  and 
measures,    ^,   influence    the    lower 
classes ; 
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That  the  diflgneefol  bickerings  and  bat- 

tJings  for  office,  and  the  gross  personal 

and   party  jobs    oommitted   by  the 

Houi^e  of  Assembly,  inflnence  the  lower 

orders ; 

And  my  opinion  is,  that  so  long  as  the 

pi^sent  nnsatisfaetoiy  state  of  matters  is 

allowed  to  remain,  so  long  will  crime  in- 

orease. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  so  imi- 
tatiye  and  cunning  a  class  of  men  as  the 
lower  orders  of  this  community  will  see 
their  betters  in  their  own  way  set  at  de* 
fiance  aU  law,  justice,  and  religion  to  obtain 
their  own  ends,  and  that  they  will  not  in 
their  own  way  follow  the  example  set  them 
to  serve  their  own  purposes. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  cleigy  of  Jamaica 
of  all  denominations  have  done  their  best  to 
stem  the  torrent,  and  the  present  Governor 
and  his  several  executive  committees  have 
striven  at  progress ;  but  alas !  as  things  are 
at  present,  we  must  all  be  swept  away,  im- 
less  the  British  Government  will  intercede, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  present  condition  of 
matters. 

Jamaica  never  can  and  never  wiU  be  bet- 
ter till  the  present  constitution  is  done 
away  with. 

The  deplorable  state  of  this  parish  is  re- 
ferable to  want  of  mimicipal  government. 
The  very  law  constituting  the  corporation  of 
Kingston  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  common 
council  itself  a  mere  shadow,  but  under  the 
^loom  of  which  injustice  is  practised  and 
jobbery  committed. 

The  downward  condition  of  this  island  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  is  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Assembly — a 
branch  of  the  Legislature  for  which,  in 
these  days,  the  material  to  form  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  island. — Vafera  rdating  to 
Jo/mmca,  p.  74. 

•In  conclusion,  does  it  not  seem 
as  clear  as  the  daylight  that  the 
negro  race,  capable,  docile,  phy- 
sically strong,  and  intellectually  by 
no  means  despicable,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  by  its  own  strength, 
to  walk  by  its  own  light,  or  to 
gorem  and  guide  itself  by  its  own 
wisdom  and  self-control,  but  needs 
the  presence  and  the  rule  of  more 
enlightened  and  civilised  elements  ; 
that  emancipation  could  only  suc- 
ceed where  good  example,  firm 
government,  wise  laws,  efficient 
restraint,  enforced  education,  and 
sagacious  industrial  tuition  were 
provided,  either  by  the  administra- 
tion or  by  the  upper  classes  of  the 


community ;  am^  thai  all  these  in- 
dispensable conditions  hwe  hem 
wanting  m  Jamiaica? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  inqnire  brief- 
ly, as  far  as  the  extant  informatioii 
within  reach  can  assist  us,  in  what 
degree  this  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  condition  and  history  of  the 
emancipated  negro  in  other  islands 
and  under  various  positions.  The 
evidence  is  no  doubt  fiir  more  im- 
perfect than  could  be  wished,  hut 
it  appears  aU  to  point  in  the  same 
direction  and  to  lead  to  the  same 
inference. 

The  negroes  naturally,  and  wher- 
ever placed  in  tolerably  favourable 
circumstances — nay,  even  when 
these  circumstances,  according  to 
our  estimate,  are  not  favourable— 
are  a  singularly  prolific  race.  They 
appear  to  be  so  in  Africa,  where 
slavery  is  nearly  universal,  and 
where  their  position  is  often  harsh 
and  severe.  They  were  so  beyond 
aU  question  in  the  Slave  States  of 
America,  as  to  which  our  knowledge 
is  more  ftdl  and  accurate.  There, 
they  habitually  multiplied  at  least 
as  rapidly  as  the  whites  (immi- 
gration apart),  increasing  steadily 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cant,  per 
annum.  Even  in  Jamaica,  as  far  as 
figures  can  be  relied  upon,  the 
natural  increase  of  the  black  race 
seems  to  have  been  unquestionable 
and  considerable,  in  spite  of  a  large 
infant  mortaHty  and  two  terrible 
visitations  of  small-pox  and  cholera, 
the  latter  of  which,  in  1851,  was 
believed  to  have  swept  oflP  nearly 
40,000  souls.  The  census  taken  in 
1 844  was  beUeved  to  be  defectire, 
but  it  gave  a  total  of  293,000  blacks, 
while  that  of  1861  made  them 
amount  to  346,000. 

Now,  what  is  the  movement  of  the 
negro  population  in  other  places? 
In  the  smaller  islands,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  would  seem  about  to  main- 
tain itself,  but  scarcely  more ;  there 
is  so  much  inter-migration  among 
them  that  we  should  probably  do 
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wrong  to  draw  any  conclnsioiui  from 
the  l»ire  numbers  recorded.  When 
we  come  to  the  more  importaat 
colonies,  we  find  a  different  and  less 
encouraging  result.  In  Twnidad, 
the  increase  between  1851  and  1861 
waa  5,000  only  (when  the  Indian 
and  Gkinese  inunigrants  are  de« 
ducted),  on  a  toisJ  native  and 
European  population  of  84,000,  or 
less  than  one  per  cent,  per  annum, 
instead  of  three  per  cent,  as  in 
America.  But  this  does  not  repre- 
sent the  actual  state  of  things. 
How  it  was  before  1 859  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  since  that 
date  the  population  must  have  been 
decreasing  rapidly,  the  deaths  being 
always  largely  in  excess  of  the 
hirths ;  the  excess,  in  fact,  averaging 
3  50  per  annum.  The  marriages  also 
are  on  the  decline  : — 


"- 

Birtlis 

DMth0 

Mai7iag«8 

i860 
1861 

i%6% 

*,444 
a.447 
a,4i3 

*,70i 

*,479 
3,090 
2,868 

374 
479 
385 
309 

The  population  of  British  Guiana 
ranks  next  to  that  of  Jamaica 
among  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
It  was  (exclusive  of  the  abo- 
rigines) 125,000  in  1851  and 
148,000  in  1 861,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  23,000.  But  we  find  that 
in  the  decade  the  number  of  coolie 
immigrants  in  the  colony  had  in- 
creased by  17,000;  that  1 1,000 
immigrants  had  been  introduced 
from  Madeira,  the  Cape  de  Yerd 
Islands,  and  elsewhere ;  and  9,300 
from  Africa — captured  negroes,  we 
presume.  These  numbers  together 
amount  to  37,000 ;  so  that,  if  the 
previous  census  be  correct,  the 
native  negro  population  must  have 
decreased  by  at  least  14,000  out  of 
a  probable  total  of  90,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  i^  per  cent,  yearly. 
In  Antigua,  the  decrease  of  popula- 
tion has  recently  become  still  more 
alarming.  This  island  used  to  be 
considered  a  rather  prosperous  one. 


The  numbers  were  in  1851,  37,136 ; 
in  1 86 1,  36,412.  But  it  is  the  pro* 
portion  of  deaths  to  births  that  has 
of  late  been  so  menacing  her^  as 
well  as  in  Tbinipad  : — 


Birth9 

Deaths 

Marrlflfes 

'In 

1,518 

1,346 

144 

1858 

1,173 

1,3" 

not.  given 

1859 

1,346 

1,241 

»53 

i860 

1,298 

1,344 

185 

I86I 

1,3*8 

1,403 

197 

1862 

1,072 

1,738 

150 

1863 

1,407 

i»734 

163 

If  now  we  turn  to  ItfAURiTius,  we 
find,  in  the  Government  Report  for 
August  1 863,  the  remark  that  the 
In(£an  agricultural  population  is 
likely  in  a  few  years  to  *  replace  the 
old  Creole  emancipated  negroes, 
who  a/re  fast  dymg  out*  From  the 
confusing  and  constantly  changing 
manner  in  which  the  statistical 
returns  are  given,  both  in  the  Colo- 
nial blue-books  and  in  those  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  precisely  what  the  negro 
population  of  Mauritius  now  is ;  we 
only  know  that  it  has  largely 
decreased  and  is  stiQ  decreasing. 
By  the  last  census,  taken  previous 
to  1 829,  according  to  a  ParHamen- 
tary  return,  the  number  of  slaves 
was  76,'7'74..  At  the  time  of 
emancipation,  1834,  it  is  stated 
officially  by  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate to  have  been  about  60,000 ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pridham,  who 
gives  it  ini  832  at  63,000.  In  1 846, 
the '  ex-apprentice '  population  (i.e. 
the  former  slaves  and  their  £Eimilies 
and  descendants)  were  only  49,365, 
and  in  1851  they  had  dindnished  to 
4^»330-  In  the  last  returns,  those 
for  the  census  of  1861,  the  ^ez- 
apprentice '  section  of  the  popula- 
tion is  no  longer  kept  distinct,  but 
is  merged  in  what  is  termed  the 

*  general,'  as  distinguished  from  the 

*  immigrant  Indian '  population. 
Now,  In  1 859  the  general  population 
was  96,600 ;  and  if  the  miscellaneous 
had  continued  to  increase  as  it  did 
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between  1846  and  185 1,  it  would 
have  reached  by  that  time  56,600, 
leaving  only  40,000  for  the  numbers 
of  negroes  now  remaining,  which  we 
have  little  doubt  wiU  be  nearly  cor- 
rect. If  so,  they  would  be  decreas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  i  ,000  a  year, 
or  two  per  cent.  This  conclusion 
is,  we  fear,  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  following  return,  which  relates 
solely  to  the  negro  section  of  the 
population :  — 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1859 
i860 
1861 
1862 

1,940 
1,817 
1,696 
1,545 

a,445 
4,478 
2,312 
2,711 

»i9 
161 
156 

167 

If  we  attempt  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  may  be  supposed  to 
lead  to  this  undeniable  and  ap- 
parently general  tendency  among 
the  British  negro  population  in 
these  important  colonies  to  die  out, 
we  cannot  specify  anything  much 
more  distinct  than  the  somewhat 
vague  terms  of  profligacy  and  idle- 
ness. We  certainly  find  an  increase 
of  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  a 
disinclination  to  regular  marriage ; 
we  hear  intimations  of  still  worse 
vices  and  propensities;  and  the 
change  of  social  habits  on  the  part 
of  the  negro  is  nearly  everywhere 
described  in  identical  words.  In 
all  colonies  where  he  can,  he  has 
ceased  to  labour  on  the  sugar 
estates,  and  indeed  to  labour  re^- 
larly  for  wages  at  all.*  His  labour 
is  now  only  regarded  by  the  planter 
as  a  supplementary  resource,  not  as 
his  chief  reliance.  He  svpplemsnts 
the  Chinese  and  the  coolie  9,nd  the 
Madeira  immigrant — ^working  occa- 
sionally only,  and  seldom  or  never 
for  long  together.  This  is  so  to  some 
extent  even  in  the  smaller  Antilles : 
it  is  still  more  so  in  Trinidad  and 
Guiana:  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  the 


Mauritius.  There,  where  oup  sta-' 
tistics  are  more  accurate  than  else- 
where, we  find  that  in  185 1  there 
were  only  7^  per  cent,  of  the  *  ex- 
apprentices  '  employed  on  sugar 
estates.  Their  mode  of  life  is  thus 
described  in  1 845  by  the  stipendiary- 
magistrates,  in  their  answers  to  Lord 
Stjmloy's  official  inquiries : — 

Many  of  them  cultiyate  small  patches  of 
ground,  and  live  upon  the  produce ;  others 
make  a  living  by  hawking  vegetables,  frmt, 
firewood,  grass,  &c. ;  and  a  considerable 
number  frequent  the  sea-side,  either  fishing 
themselves  or  buying  fish  to  sell  again; 
others,  being  artisans,  live  by  working  at 
their  several  trades,  with  more  or  less  appli- 
cation as  their  wants  demand— the  high 
rate  of  wages  and  great  facility  in  gaining 
a  livelihood  naturally  tending  to  discourage 
habits  of  continuous  labour.  There  are 
others,  again,  employed  in  loading  and  dis- 
chaiging  ships  in  the  harbour,  or  as 
labourers  on  the  wharf ;  whilst  not  a  few,  I 
regret  to  say,  live  by  theft — ^robberies  of 
poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  &c.,  heing 
of  almost  nightly  occurrence. 

As  for  their  progress  in  knowledge  and 
wealth,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
negroes  occupy  themselves  very  little  ahout 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Like  all  indo- 
lent or  half-civilised  people,  they  hate  beinjg 
compelled  to  think,  or  to  exert  either  their 
bodily  or  their  mental  faculties ;  and  as 
knowledge  and  wealth  are  to  be  acquired 
only  by  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of 
exertion,  the  black  would  willingly  forejjo 
both  rather  than  take  any  pains  or  trouble 
to  attain  them. 

In  1847,  the  Gk)vemor  of  Mauri- 
tius, Sir  W.  Gromm,  wrote  thus 
hopeftdly  of  the  negroes  there :  — 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  have  affirmed 
in  my  earlier  despatches,  that  they  are  at 
this  hour  a  thriving  and  improving  dan  of 
the  colonial  population,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure filling  a  middle  station  between  the 
common  field  labourer  and  easy  employer, 
as  small  independent  cultivators,  as  arti- 
sans, overseers,  foremen  of  workshops,  and 
others,  with  fair  profit  to  themselves  an-l 
advantage  to  their  community. 

No  one  would  write  thus  cheer- 
fiilly  or  sanguinely  now.  The  pre- 
sent Grovemor,  Sir  Henry  BarklyJ 


^  It  also  appears,  from  testimony  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  miscellaneous  but 
trustworthy  sources,  that  he  usually  leaves  the  cultivation  of  his  small  freehold,  and 
often  all  hkrd  jobs,  to  the  women. 
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sajs  *  they  are  fast  dying  out ;'  and 
a  recent  letter  from  a  resident  on 
the  island,  an  officer  and  not  a 
planter,  describes  them  as — 

Giyen  np  to  idleness,  squatting  on  Go- 
Yemment  lands,  or  retiring  to  small  proper- 
ties in  the  interior  and  less  frequent^  parts 
of  the  island.  Among  the  habits  of  these 
people,  that  of  intermarriage,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  interconnection  among  blood 
rebtions,  has  tended  as  much  as  anything 
to  render  them  effete.  They  are  without 
energy,  and  very  superstitious;  and  even 
among  those  professing  Christianity,  these 
superstitions  lead  them  to  put  more  faith  in 
the  charms  of  the  sorcerer  than  in  a  regular 
medical  practitioner  when  sick.  They  hav6 
many  filthy  and  debasing  habits ;  but  he-* 
yond  these  and  their  native  indolence,  which 
has  left  them,  as  it  were,  behind  the  rest  of 
the  community,  I  can.  trace  no  cause  for 
their  gradual  extinction. 

Of  the  comparison  between  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the 
emancipated  blacks  in  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana,  we  are  not  able  to 
give  any  distinct  evidence  in  quo- 
tations from  official  and  reliable 
reports.*  We  only  know  generally 
that  they  give  little  continuous,  la- 
bour  on  plantations  ;  that  they  are 
jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to 
the  immigrants,  who  will  do  what 
they  will  not;  and  that  they  fol- 
low more  and  more  the  prevalent 
tendencies  of  their  race,  seek  for 
dance  jobs,  become  freeholders, 
poultry-keepers,  market-gardeners, 
and  artisans  (deplorably  careless 
and  unskilfal    often,    but   earning 


high  wages  nevertheless)  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  leading  always  and  in  all 
things  a  desultory  life,  and  morally 
and  socially  tending  downwards 
rather  than  upwards.  In  reference 
to  Antigua,  we  crave  attention  to 
the  following  two  reports  from 
respective  Governors,  at  intervals 
of  seventeen  years  :t — 

[1847.]  Here,  as  in  other  islands,  the 
material  condition  of  the  emancipated  race 
is  most  satisfactory.  They  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  They  are 
well  fed,  well  housed,  well  clothed;  the 
passion  for  fine  dress  in  both  sexes  con- 
tinues unahated.  The  poorest  can  com- 
mand good  medical  attendance.  The  num- 
ber of  labourers  withdrawing  from  estates 
and  settling  in  detached  villages,  where 
they  purchase  or  rent  small  independent 
holdings,  continues  to  increase.  By  acquir- 
ing a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the 
so5,  the  negroes  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  it,  and  will  sooner  become 
sensible  of  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights 
attaching  to  property I  ani  un- 
able to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  spiritual 
and  moral  enlightenment  of  the  emancipated 
race  with  so  much  confidence  as  on  their 
social  and  physical  improvement ;  although 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  gradual  pro- 
gress in  these  most  essential  points  is  being 
made,  and  more  perhaps  than  is  immediately 
perceptible.  The  peaceable  and  orderly 
demeanour  of  the  rural  peasantry,  and  their 
general  propriety  of  conduct  in  paying  at- 
tention to  religious  observances  and  defe- 
rence to  the  laws,  entitle  them  to  high 
commendation. 

[1864.]  The  native  population  has  de- 
creased since  last  census  by  1,068,  or  nearly 
one  per  cent,  per  annum;   the  deaths  of 


*  Comparatively  little  is  now  said  about  them ;  they  are  evidently  regarded  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  as  in  course  of  supersession.  Up  to  1 847,  all  the  reports  spoke  of  |  gradual 
improvement  in  habits,  morals,  and  condition.'  Now,  we  only  meet  (1865)  with  such 
casual  remarks  as  *  The  Creole  population,  which  is  chiefly  located  in  villages,  must  always 
l«*  a  source  of  the  deepest  anidety.'  The  proprietors  evidently  have  learned  to  think 
chiefly  how  they  can  ao  tnthotU  negro  labour,  since  they  cannot  command  it  or  rely 
QpoD  it  A  gentleman,  who  from  position  and  long  residence  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
^peak,  informs  ns  that  there  are  nearly  60,000  freeholdinff  negroes  in  Guiana  (including 
their  families,  of  course) ;  that  many  of  these  became  joint  purchasers  of  abandoned 
estates;  but  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances  they  have  so  allowed  the  sea  to  encroach 
apoo  their  properties  (as  it  will  do  in  Guiana,  as  in  Holland,  unless  guarded  against  by 
n)iutant  vigilance  and  industry)  as  to  nearly  ruin  them ;  and  that  they  are  indisputably 
OD  the  whole  deteriorating  in  all  essentials.  He  also  states  a  remarkable  fact,  viz.  that 
the  immi^ant  Africans  (those  captured  from  slave  ships)  who  are  located  on  small 
fri^eholds  or  in  villages  are  £eivourably  distinguished  from  the  Creole  or  emancipated 
negro  by  their  industiy,  cleanliness,  and  orderly  and  quiet  habits. 

t  A  similar  contrast  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  text  with 
tbe  note  at  p.  aSy. 
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children  under  one  year  of  age  had  reached 
40  per  cent,  in  1863  ;  the  illegitimate  were 
59  per  cent,  of  the  total  births,  and  the  still- 
bom  1 3  per  cent.  The  number  of  marriages, 
which  between  1840  and  1844  averaged 
480  a  year,  have  for  the  last  five  years 
averaged  only  192.  Upwards  of  one-half 
of  the  labourinj^  population  live  in  what  are 
called  'free  villages.'  In  Uiese  villages, 
80  in  number,  most  of  which  were  estab- 
lished immediately  after  emancipation,  some 
neat  and  well-ordered  oottages,  belonging 
to  tradesmen,  small  shopkeepers,  and  head- 
workmen,  are  to  be  found ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  plot  of  land  pur- 
chased rarely  exceeds  40  square  feet  in 
extent ;  and  on  a  portion  of  this  a  wretched 
hovel  is  erected,  often  containing  only  one 
room,  and  that  unfloored  and  imperfectly 
ventilated,  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  five 
or  six  persons,  adults  and  children  of  both 

sexes,  sleep  together  at  night 

The  position  of  the  labourer  located  on  the 
sugar  estates  is  somewhat  preferable,  both  in 
regard  to  his  dwelling  and  his  habits  gene- 
rally  Notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavours on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  to 
raise  the  moial  and  sanitaiy  condition  of  the 
people,  the  annual  returns  exhibit  the  unac- 
countable but  undeniable  fact  that,  instead  of 
improvement  there  has  been  a  positive  retro- 
gression in  both  these  particuUrs.  The  la- 
bourer seems  insensible  to  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  himself  and  fanuly 
from  free  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  water,  and  will  not 
willingly  contribute  his  labour  or  his  money 
for  either  of  these  purposes.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  induce  those  residing 
in  the  villages  to  give  eveA  a  couple  of 
days'  work  to  deaning  the  ponds  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwellings ; 
hence  the  ponds  have  either  to  be  cleaned 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue,  or 
from  want  of  cleaning  get  filled  and  become 


Considerable  light  might  be 
thrown  on  the  question  of  the 
negro's  capacity  for  self-manage- 
ment and  self-improvement,  and  a 
distinctive  and  separate  civilisation, 
if  we  had  any  recent  and  fall  and 
authentic  accounts  of  the  state  of 
the  population  in  Hayti  since  it 
threw  off  the  French  dominion — 
now  a  period  of  more  than  tbree- 
quarters  of  a  century,  or  nearly 
tiliree  generations.*  We  may  infer 
that  the  negroes  of  Hayti  belonged 
to  an  unusually  energetic  race 
of   blacks,  for  they  effected  their 


independence  with  great  prompti- 
tude and  completeness,  and  have 
maintained  it  against  all  attempts 
with  considerable  heroism  and  en- 
tire Buceess.  They  have  also  pro- 
duced some  chiefs  of  remarkable 
vigour,  of  whom  Toussaint  TOuver- 
ture  is  by  for  the  best  example. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  present  condition 
of  the  Haytian  negro  with  any  ab- 
solute certainty.  All  that  is  gene- 
rally known  is,  that  the  history  of 
their  island  since  1791  has  been  one 
series  of  bloody  and  unprofitable 
revolutions ;  that  commerce  has 
sunk  to  a  low  ebb,  and  indeed  is 
insignificant ;  that  white  settlers 
are  not  only  discouraged  but  for- 
bidden to  hold  property;  and,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  island,  which 
used  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  flourishing  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  now .  about  the  most  wretched 
and  unproductive.  The  best  and 
latest  account  of  it  we  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  is  that  of  Victor 
Schoelcher,  who  wrote  his  book  in 
1843.  He  appears  to  have  been  j 
charged  with  a  mission  of  inquiry  I 
by  the  French  Government,  and 
visited  nearly  all  the  islandis;  he 
personally  liked  many  of  the  Hay- 
tians,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  abo- 
htionist  and  negrophile.  But  the 
picture  he  draws  of  the  poverty, 
ignorance,  inertia,  and  desolation 
of  the  people  is  lamentable  in  the 
extreme.  We  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts : — 

La  nation  ha'itienne  est  nne  nation  m&l 
v^tue,  gard^e  par  des  soldats  en  guenilles, 
habitant  avec  indiffl&rence  des  maisons  en 
mines,  et  disputant  des  rues  de  fbmier  aux 
cheyanx,  anx  Anes,  anx  cochons  et  anx 
ponies,  qui  cherchent  pftture  dans  des  villes 
sans  police.  Les  Haitiens  sont  k  pen  pris 
tomb^s  dans  Tengourdissement ;  ils  Q^ 
s'aper9oivent  m6me  plus  du  d^labrement 
de  leurs  cit^s,  de  la  misire  de  lenrs  foyers. 
lis  soup^onnent  4  peine  qu*ils  manquentde 
tout.  J'ai  YU  des  s^nateurs  log^s  dans  des 
maisons  de  paille,  des  instituteuis  et  des 
d^utes  Bortant  avec  des  habits  tron^  aux 
coudes.  Tout  U  monde,  en  un  mot^  subit 
V influence  dune  sorte  cCatonie  ghnirde  qni, 
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des  choses  mat^rielles,  a  pass6  par  une 
relation  intime  aux  choses  spirituelles. 
.  .  .  .  n  faut  que  Ha'iti  le  sache, 
rhomme  qxii  arriye  des  pays  ciyilis^  est 
frapp^,  en  aboidant  Tancienne  St.-Domin-> 
gue,  d'lme  profonde  tiistesse  a  I'aspect  de 
eette  dilatation  de  toutes  les  fibres  sociales, 
de  cette  inertie  politique  et  industrielle  qui 
couvre  Tile  d'un  voile  ignominieux.  La 
rdpnblique  est  un  corps  que  la  dissolution 

gagne  chaque  jour Tout  en 

ces  UeuxjusUfie  ce  que  les  antagonistes  de  la 
race  Tioire  disent  contre  die  (ii.  p.  1 80). 

Nous  ne  pouvons  nous  dissimuler  que 
TMucation  n'est  pas  assez  r^pandue  dans 
les  classes  aisles,  et  que  les  masses  som- 
meillent  encore  dans  la  plus  affligente 
ignorance.  Elles  rCont  'point  avanck  dun 
pas  depuis  lejour  ou  dies  se  sont  affranckies 
de  la  servitude  (ii.  p.  207). 

Afber  stating  that  the  population 
does  not  increase,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  is  almost  extinct,  that 
all  the  useful  public  works,  roads, 
aqueducts,  &c.,  of  the  French  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  the 
author  continues ; — 

D'un  cot6  personne  ne  cultive  avec  suite, 
paiceque  les  vols  de  Cannes  et  de  fruit  que 
fait  unpeuple  sans  direction  morale  au  milieu 
d'un  pays  sans  police,  d^couragent  tout  le 

monde Le  laboureur  vit  dans  la 

paresse  plutot  que  de  se  livrer  k  un  travail 
mal  r^tribu^,  tandis  que  le  propri^taire, 
priv^  de  revenus,  ne  pent  lui  oftta  un  salaire 
capable  de  stimuler  son  int^r^t.  Haiti 
Tiayant  aucune  organisationj  aucune  consis- 
tance  politique f  formant  une  agglomeration 
d'hommes  plutot  qu'une  soci6t6,  est  aban- 

donn^e  par  I'aigent Les  cases 

des  pauvres  ne  sont  encore  que  des  huttes 
d'esclaves ;  quelques  branches  d'arbre  ar- 
rang^es,  treiUagees  et  ma9onnees  en  terre ; 
souyent  perches  au  jour,  bien  au-dessotis  d!une 
cabaiM  dUndienSf  sans  meubles,  sans  utensils 
de  manage,  sans  chaises.  .  .  .  Sous  leur 
bean  ciel,  ils  ignorent  les  choses  devenues 
n^ssaires  a  notre  vie,  ou  s'en  passent  sans 
le  moindre  regret ;  ils  subsistent  avec  un  pen 

d'eau  et  cinq  ou  six  bananes 

Us  n'ont  pas  encore  senti  la  n^cessit^  de  se 
cr^er  les  besoins  qui  enfantent  I'industrie, 
obligent  au  travail,  et  en  d^veloppant  notre 
sensibility  nerveuse,  raffinent  nos  jouis- 
sances.  N^gativement  heureux,  ils  existent 
an  jour  le  jour,  et  gr&ce  a  la  liberty,  ils 
sont  gais  et  contents  malgr^  leur  indigence. 
Mais  on  ne  doit  pas  les  en  plaindre  bkhus  ; 
car  une  pareiUe  vie  nous  ^loigne  de  tout 
mouvement  spirituel  et  nous  ram&ne  1^ 
ritat  bestial'  (ii.  265-266.) 

There   is,  however,  one  colony 


from  which  none  of  the  dishearten- 
ing accounts  of  the  emancipated 
population  which  we  have  been 
reading  appear  to  come — a  colony 
where  the  negro  is  increasing  in 
numbers,  is  prosperous,  is  tolerably 
contented,  is  regular  in  his  habits, 
and  is  improving  in  morals,  in 
education,  and  in  industry.  In 
Barbadoes — ^and,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  in  Barbadoes  only — eman- 
cipation seems  to  have  succeeded 
both  for  planter  and  for  negro  ;  the 
sugar  production  has  increased,  and 
the  free  black  has  shown  no  tendency 
to  relapse  from  civilisation.  The 
export  of  sugar,  which,  on  a  compa- 
rison of  the  last  six  years  of  slavery 
with  the  six  of  the  latest  years  of 
freedom  (1829-34  with  1855-61), 
fell  off  in  Jamaica  from  1,356,628 
cwt.  to  464,697  cwt.,  rose  in  Bar- 
badoes from  338,793  to  656,485  cwt. 
And  while  in  the  former  island  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  distress,  idle- 
ness, vagrancy,  irritation,  and  de- 
generacy, in  the  latter  we  hear 
usually  of  comfort,  industry,  in- 
crease of  marriages,  attendance  at 
church  and  school,  prevalent  con- 
tent, and  general  though  slow  pro- 
gress upwards.  Now,  to  what  are 
we  to  trace  this  difference  ?  There 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  assigning 
the  cause,  nor  any  doubt  as  to  the 
inference  to  be  drawn-  It  cannot 
arise  from  the  political  constitution 
of  the  colony,  for  both  islands  have 
similar  charters  and  institutions, 
councils  and  assemblies.  It  cannot 
be  owing  to  '  the  denial  of  political 
rights '  to  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
which  are  possessed  by  their  black 
brethren  in  Barbadoes;  for  few 
negroes  in  Barbadoes  Imve  votes, 
and  many  have  them  in  Jamaica, 
and  nearly  all  might  have  votes  if 
they  wished.  It  cannot  be  that 
wages  are  high  in  Barbadoes  and 
low  in  Jamaica ;  since  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  case,  for  thgr  are 
twenty  per  cent,  lower  in  Barba- 
does. It  cannot  be  that  provisions 
are  deaa*^  in  Jamaica;  for  the  Bar- 
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badians  live  'mncli  more  exclusively 
on  imported  food  than  tlie  Jamaica 
peasantry,  and  pay  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  sfi^me  prices  for  them ; 
while  *  ground  provisions '  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  much  cheaper  in 
Jamaica.  It  cannot  be  owing  to  in- 
ordinate taxation,  for  the  laxation 
per  head  is  1 28.  in  one  case  and  139. 
in  the  other.  It  is  owing  to  three 
distinct  but  combined  causes,  all 
pressing  in  the  same  direction,  and 
aU  helping  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  Barbadian  negro  the  influences 
which  were  necessary  to  keep  him 
in  the  path  of  civilisation,  (i.)  At 
the  time  of  emancipation  all  the 
land  was  cultivated,  and  all  was 
private  property ;  there  was  no 
waste  land  on  which  the  negro 
could  squat ;  if  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase, he  must  pay  a  high  price : 
if  he  wished  to  lease,  he  must  pay 
a  high  rent  ;*  he  had,  therefore,  no 
resource  except  to  work,  and  to 
work  steadily,  for  wages ;  his  choice 
lay  between  labour  and  starvation  : 
accordingly  he  did  work,  and  worked 
steadily  on  the  whole;  and  the 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
was  effected  with  little  disturbance 
and  with  no  mischief,  because  it 
brought  with  it  scarcely  any  change 
of  habits  or  of  sysbem.  In  Jamaica, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  case  was  almost 
reversed :  waste  land  was  to  be  had 
ad  IMtum^  and  the  negro,  therefore, 
need  not  work  for  wages  unless  he 
wished.  He  first  ceased  to  labour 
for  his  master,  and  then,  by  a 
natural  step,  soon  ceased  to  labour 
for  himself  (2.)  The  population  in 
Jamaica  was  very  sparse :  that  in 
Barbadoes  was  very  dense.  In  the 
first  island  there  are  only  69  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile ;  in 
the  latter  there  are  920:  and  the 
wholesome  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  lower  classes  by  all  the 
incidental  influences  of  a  dense 
population  can    scarcely  be   over- 


rated. The  demand  for  labour, 
especially  for  every  sort  of  miscel- 
laneous and  handicraft  work,  is 
increased;  the  necessiiy  for  indus- 
try becomes  inescapable ;  churches, 
chapels,  schools,  and  other  elements 
of  civilisation  are  possible  in  the 
one  case,  and  almost  impracticable 
in  the  other.  (3.)  The  proportion 
of  whites  to  blacks,  of  the  superior 
to  the  inferior  race,  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  colonies.  In 
Jamaica  there  are  thirty  colonred 
persons  to  one  white  :  in  Barbadoes, 
only  nine.  The  number  of  whites 
in  Jamaica,  too,  has  long  been 
rapidly  diminishing :  the  nnmber 
in  Barbadoes  is  steadily  increasing. 
Thus  the  Barbadian  negro  has 
bearing  upon  him  the  combined 
influence  of  inevitable  industry; 
public  opinion,  the  operation  of  a 
crowded  population,  many  of  whom 
are  well  conducted  and  aU  orderly 
and  decent — an  operation  peculiarly 
strong  upon  a  vain  and  imitative 
race ;  and  lastly,  an  upper  class 
comparatively  numerous,  powerftJ, 
and  wealthy,  and  in  a  far  higher 
stage  of  civilisation  than  himself. 
The  Jamaican  negro  is  destitute  of 
these  influences,  or  has  them  in  a 
fe.r  slighter  measure. 

The  general  conclusions,  then, 
forced  upon  the  mind  by  this  inquiry 
appear  to  concur  with  those  which 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
draw  a  priori  from  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  and  of 
negro  nature  in  particular.  They 
are  these,  and  they  appear  to  us 
neither  disputable  nor  necessarihj 
disheartening.  The  negro  needs 
guidance,  stimulus,  control,  and 
will  assuredly  deteriorate  and  bar- 
barise  without  these.  He  requires, 
more  even  than  most  other  races, 
whether  Asiatic  or  European,  the 
coercion  of  circumstances  or  the 
coercion  of  command  to  make  him 


*  It  is  stated  that  the  negroes  often  pay  7I.  per  acre  rent  for  provision  grounds  (see 
Slavery  and  Freedom,  by  Charles  Buxton,  p.  56.    In  Jatnaica  they  pay  lis.  to  i6#. 
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labour  as  mnch  and  as  systematically 
as  is  requisite  to  keep  him  in  com- 
fort, in  decency,  in  civilisation — 
in  an  improving  as  distinguished 
feom  a  degenerating  condition.  He 
shrinks  from  thought,  from  fore- 
sight, and  from  toil;  if  left  to  his 
own  choice  and  his  own  guidance, 
he  ignores  the  ftiture,  he  neglects 
his  duties  both  to  himself  and  his 
children  and  his  parents — ^that  is, 
he  does  so  and  will  do  so  in  his 
present  state  of  culture.  He  im- 
peratively needs  the  direction  and 
government  of  a  superior  race,  and 
will  degenerate  if  he  is  denied  it  or 
allowed  to  escape  from  it.  He 
cannot  stand  by  himself,  or  rule 
himself,  or  raise  himself,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  for  generations. 
But  since  he  is  docile,  quick,  and 
imitative;  since,  whenever  he  is 
brought  into  contact  ynth.  a  supe- 
rior race,  even  in  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  he  does 
improve  ;  since,  by  general  admis- 
sion, the  American  negro,  two  gene- 
rations even  from  the  slave  ship,  is, 
physically  and  intellectually,  even 
morally — nay,  even  in  the  confor- 
mation of  his  brain — superior  to  his 
African  forefathers;  since  remark- 
able and  satisfactory  specimens  here 
and  there  show  what  he  may  become; 
— since  he  multiplies  and  improves 
in  Barbadoes,  and  degenerates  and 
brutalises  and  dies  out  in  Hayti  and 
Mauritius,  we  see  dimty  how  he 
ought  to  be  treated,  and  how  he 
may  be  saved. 

We  have  now  only  to  improve  what 
we  have  learned,  and  apply  it  to  the 
practical  solution  of  the  problem 
before  us.  In  what  way  must  we 
deal  with  Jamaica  so  as  to  save  it  ? 
— ^if,  indeed,  there  is  sense  and  man- 
hood enough  in  the  English  race  to 
save  it,  and  if  the  remedy  do  not 
come  too  late.  We  speak  merely  of 
the  jpeople  of  Jamaica — ^the  440,000 
inhabiiants  —  and  think  only  of 
sugar  and  of  sugar  planters  in  so 
Du*  as  they  are  constituent  elements 


or  collateral  incidents  of  the  ques- 
tion. Our  conviction  is  that  Ja- 
maica and  the  negro  race,  in  our 
colonies  and  elsewhere,  might  be 
saved — our  belief  is  that  they  vrlll 
not  be  saved — and  that  Exeter  Hall, 
and  that  Exeter-Hall  element  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Englishmen  generally,  will 
prevent  their  being  saved.  If,  in- 
deed, in  the  late  outbreak  the 
blacks  had  massacred  the  whites  to 
a  man,  then  we  apprehend  we 
should  have  taken  them  in  hand  in 
the  right  fashion,  and  have  rescued 
and  restored  them.  But  since,  un- 
happily, the  whites  have  been  rather 
the  more  massacring  body  of  the 
two,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  our  sympathies  and  our 
actions  will  go  the  other  way. 
However,  a  grand  opportunity  is 
placed  in  our  hands. 

There  are  two  opposite  directions 
in  which  the  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Jamaica  peasan- 
try may  be  sought — ^the  restoration 
and  recovery  of  sugar  cultivation, 
or  the  extension  and  perfectation  of 
the  system  of  peasant-proprietor- 
ship. Between  these  two  plans  the 
preferences  of  thinkers  and  specta- 
tors are  divided ;  and  between  these 
two  we  have  virtually  to  choose. 
We  may  either  endeavour  to  re- 
place the  negroes  in  the  condition — 
their  actual  condition  in  Barbadoes 
and  some  partial  districts  elsewhere 
— of  labourers  for  wages,  under 
supervision  and  direction,  and  per- 
haps under  contract,  and  thus  deve- 
lope  in  them  the  habits  of  industry, 
subordination,  regularity,  and  disci- 
pline, which  belong  to  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  'regimented  labour,* 
and  the  moral  virtues  which  directly 
or  indirectly  spring  from  the  rela- 
tion between  employers  and  em- 
ployed ; — or,  we  may  establish  them 
even  more  universally  and  systema- 
tically than  at  present  as  possessors 
of  small  freeholds,  and  thus  hope  to 
develope  among  them  the  qualities 
and  habits  which  in    Europe  are 
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found  to  pertain  to  peasant-proprie- 
tors— ^viz.  jBragality,  patient  and  nn- 
remitting  industry,  independence, 
flelf-restraint,  foresight,  and  pride 
in  a  decent  and  improving  condition. 
We  believe  tliat  either  plan  might, 
wnder  other  cvrcvmistcmces^  succeed. 
The  first  would  answer  if  the 
British  nation  were  scientific  or 
statesmanlike  in  any  moderate  de- 
gree, and  could  be  relied  upon  for 
the  ^persistence  in  one  line  and  in  one 
administrative  system  which  alone 
could  attain  success,  and  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  apply  to  the 
negro  race  that  degree  of  coTrupuU 
sion  from  laws,  circumstances,  or 
supreme  will,  which  has  been  found 
wholesome  and  ef&cient  elsewhere. 
The  second  would  answer  if  the 
negro  were  in  any  respect  or 
moderate  degree  endowed  with  the 
qualities  or  advanced  to  the  same 
point  of  culture  as  the  Swiss  or 
Belgian  peasant,  or  if  we  could 
place  him  under  adequate  guidance 
and  coercion  for  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations, till  he  has  approximated 
to  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  Belgian  peasant.  But  it  will 
be  seen  that  success  in  either  line 
involves  a  large  *  postulate  ' — ^and  a 
postulate  which  will  not  be  granted 
us. 

Sir  Henry  fiarkly,  some  time 
Governor,  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
and  most  sagacious  Governor  Ja- 
maica ever  had,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  searching  personal  inquiry  into 
nearly  every  part  of  the  island, 
gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  in  the  preservation  and  resto- 
ration of  sugar  cultivation  lay  the 
only  prospect  of  salvation  for  Ja- 
maica. *  Without  wishing  (he 
writes)*  to  give  undue  prominency 
to  one  species  of  industry  at  the 
expense  of  others,  it  seems  to  me  no 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  issue 
at  the  present  moment  lies  between 
Ja/mmca  with  its  suga/r  cultivation 
restbscitatedy  and  Jamiaica    reduced 


to  the  condition  of  desolation  and 
semi-harharism  from  which  8t,  Do- 
mingoj  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cm^ 
tury,  shows  hut  a  glim/m&r  of  revivaV 
Every  consideration  we  have  given 
to  the  subject  brings  us,  we  con- 
fess, to  precisely  the  same  conclu- 
sion. But  the  embarrassment  of 
the  problem  lies  here:  that  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  and  all  who  at  that 
time  thought  with  him,  and  nearly 
all  who  take  his  view  now,  looked 
to  the  restoration  of  sugar  cultiva- 
tion, not  by  forcing  or  inducing  the 
negro  population  generally  to  en- 
gage in  it  for  hire,  but  to  super- 
seding their  labour  by  a  large 
immigration  of  ooohes  and  Chinese. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  a  wise  and  firm  Government, 
life  and  property  might  be  made 
secure  in  Jamaica;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  large  Indian  hnmigra- 
tion  might  be  made  to  pay;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  by  this  means  such 
a  supply  of  continuous  and  reliable 
labour  might  be  secured  as  once 
more  to  tempt  English  capital  and 
EngHsh  enterprise  (or  American) 
to  try  its  fortune  on  that  magnifi- 
cent and  fertile  field.  It  is,  too,  by 
no  means  an  irrational  hope  that, 
by  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cuba — ^neither  of  which  events 
we  think  are  very  far  off — the  price 
of  sugar  may  be  so  raised  as  to 
make  its  growth  a  most  profitable 
business  even  in  Jamaica.  But  all 
this,  though  it  may  save  Jamaica 
as  a  colony,  and  the  large  Jamaica 
proprietors  as  a  body,  saves  them 
by  giving  the  go-by  to  the  negro. 
The  basis  of  the  plswi  is  to  supersede 
the  negro — to  leave  him  to  one  side- 
to  give  him  up  as  a  bad  job — ^to  sur- 
render him  in  despair  to  squatting, 
to  pUfering,  and  to  savagery.  It 
does  not  solve  the  problem:  it 
evades  it.  It  appears  to  anticipate, 
and  would  probably  result  in,  mak- 
ing Jamaica   a  second  Mauritius 
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wii^  the  natiye  race  degenerate, 
decadent,  and  moribimd.  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  indeed  appeared  to  hope  that 
the  effect  of  a  large  immigration 
wotdd  be  to  stimulate  the  competi- 
tion of  the  negroes  and  make  them 
seek  far  work  (as  was  said  at  first 
to  be  the  case  in  Trinidad  and 
Guiana) ;  but  he  does  not  express 
himself  yeacj  clearly  on  this  point ; 
and  most  certaioly  this  hais  not 
been  the  result  elsewhere.  Nearly 
eyerywhere  where  there  has  been 
cooHe  or  Chinese  or  Portuguese 
immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the 
immigrants  have  superseded  negro 
laboiir,  not  goaded  it  to  activity  and 
riyalship.  More  and  more  as  im- 
migration has  increased,  and  as 
sugar  cultivation,  fed  by  immigra- 
tion, has  prospered,  the  AMcan  race 
has  vrithdrawn  from  regular  estate 
labour,  and  become  artisans,  hawk- 
ers, poultry  -  keepers,  gardeners, 
cultivators  of  provision  gprounds,  at 
first ;  mere  scratchers  of  the  soil, 
loafers,  dawdlers,  at  last. 

The  negroes  even  in  Jamaica 
might,  we  incline  to  think,  be  forced 
to  work,  and  work  regularly,  on 
the  sugar  plantations  at  a  fixed  and 
liberal  tariff ;  but  only  by  a  system 
of  strictness  and  almost  coercion 
which  an  English  Parliament  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  sanction.  We 
find  even  now,  from  the  concurring 
accounts  in  the  tours  of  Sir  H. 
Barkly  and  Governor  Eyre  (in  1 854 
and  1864  respectively),  that  in 
those  districts  where  the  soil  is 
unfit  for  provision  grounds,  the 
negroes  do  work  on  the  plantations, 
and  that  there  the  proprietors  get  on 
pretty  well.  K,  in  those  districts 
where  the  negroes  will  not  cultivate 
their  provision  grounds  so  as  to 
make  them  yield  a  sufficiency,  they 
were  compelled  to  labour  on  the 
adjacent  estates;  if  all  vagrants  and 
petty  pilferers  now  in  gaol  were 
apprenticed  to  sugar  or  coffee  plan- 
tations; if  shirkers  were  sent  to 
prison,  and  prisons  were  made 
scenes  of  hard  labour ;  if,  in  a  word, 


the  negro  were  given  merely  the 
choice  of  'Work  for  yourself,  or 
work  for  a  master  whom  the  State 
will  provide,' — something  might, 
perhaps,  be  done;  but  what  pros- 
pect have  we  of  any  effective  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  P  And,  failing 
this,  how  is  the  suicidal  and  de- 
moralising inertia  of  the  free  black 
to  be  counteracted  ? 

Those  who  take  a  more  sanguine 
view  than  we  are  able  to  do  of  the 
negro  character  and  capacities — 
who  do  not  realise  how  completely 
he  is  a  child,  whose  childhood 
seldom  ripens  into  anything  like 
maturity,  an  undeveloped  man  who 
stops  at  a  very  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment, not  only  an  uncultivated 
peasant  but  an  uncivilised  and  im- 
mature brain — ^are  inclined  to  turn 
legislation  and  administration  in  a 
different  direction,  and  to  make  him 
a  proprietor,  and  trust  to  the  hidden 
magic  of  property  to  improve  him 
into  something  like  a  European. 
They  think  that  hitherto  tiiis  ex- 
periment has  not,  in  Jamaica  at 
least,  been  fairly  or  fiilly  tried  ; 
that  though  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  land  easily  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  he  has  seldom  been  allowed 
to  get  absolute  legal  possession  of 
it  in  fee  simple — a  secure  owner- 
ship, which  should  bring  with  it  all 
the  motives  and  affections  of  owner- 
ship. This  view  has  been  recently 
put  forth  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity of  reasoning,  but  without  due 
cognizance  of  facts,  by  a  writer  in 
the^coftomi^,  whose  scheme  appears 
to  be  to  make  the  conveyance  of 
land  so  simple  and  cheap  that  each 
negro  should  become  possessor  of 
acres  enough  for  the  decent  and 
comfortable  maintenance  of  a  family, 
and  that  the  adequate  cultivation  of 
this  property  should  be  induced,  or 
secured,  or  enforced,  by  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  land-tax — 
so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  paid 
without  moderately  steady  industry 
— ^which  tax  should  take  the  place  in 
a  great  measure  of  indirect  taxation 
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and  of  Castoms'  dues,  so  as  to  leave 
trade  as  free  as  possible.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  experiment 
tried,  and  tried  with  patience  and 
with  every  appliance  to  aid  it.  But 
we  cannot  be  sanguine  of  its  success 
in  raising  the  Jamaica  negro  into  a 
thriving  and  industrious  yeoman  or 
even  labourer,  for  the  following 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  actual 
proprietorship  with  a  good  legal 
title  is  far  commoner  among  the 
negro  holders  in  Jamaica  than  is 
supposed.  Their  practice  is  to  buy 
one  or  two  acres,  and  to  sqiuit  on 
three  or  four  in  addition.  We  have 
no  authentic  record  of  the  number 
of  actual  freeholders  :  they  are 
stated  by  Dr.  King  to  be  60,000, 
and  by  Mr.  Bigelow  to  be  100,000. 
Both  statements  are  probably  ex- 
aggerations ;  but  they  are  certainly 
numerous.  Land  cannot  well  be 
cheaper  than  it  is,  nor  titles  very 
easily.*  *  I  know,'  says  the  Gustos 
of  Vere  (and  the  case  is  one  of 
scores),  '  of  600  acres  of  good  pro- 
vision ground  in  the  mountains  sold 
the  other  day  for  160I.,  after  having 
been  long  offered  at  200?.  Where 
titles  are  cheap  (a  printed  one, 
which  is  commonly  used,  and  which 
any  educated  person  can  fill  up, 
costs  io«.),  where  there  is  no  tax  on 
the  land  but  the  quit-rent  of  one 
penny  an  acre,  what  better  state 
of  things  for  a  labouring  people 
could  exist  in  any  country  ?  '  But 
we  do  not  find  that,  even  under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  the 
peasants,  as  a  rule,  show  any  of  the 
virtues  supposed  to  spring  out  of 
peasant  proprietorship — ^viz.,  fru- 
gality, industry,  patience,  or  ambi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  there  are 
thriving  settlements  of  negroes  in 
many  parts  (as  the  last  witness  we 
have  quoted  mentions),  where  the 
people  live  in  decency  and  comfort, 
and  even  remind  Sir  H.  Barkly  of 
Swiss  villages ;  but  these  are  the  ex- 
ception; and  we  believe  (but  cannot 


state  with  certainty)  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  if  not  uni- 
versally, these  villages  will  be  found 
to  be  inhabited  by  negroes  who  were 
formerly  slaves,  whose  habits  of  in- 
dustry were  formed  under  slavery, 
and  who  obtained  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing their  lands  either  by  extra 
labour  when  slaves  or  apprentices, 
or  by  unusual  energy  during  the 
year  or  two  succeeding  complete 
emancipation  ;  and  who  by  this 
fact  alone  gave  evidence  of  excep- 
Uonal  qualities.  And  the  unfortu- 
nate and  undeniable  state  of  things 
which  we  have  seen  to  exist,  not 
only  in  Jamaica,  but  in  Antigua 
and  Mauritius,  and,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  in  Gruiana  and  Trinidad, 
where  negro  proprietorship  is  gene- 
ral,  forbid  us  to  entertain  any  san- 
guine hopes  from  an  extension  of  or 
perseverance  in  the  experiment. 
We  believe  that  the  secure  posses- 
sion  of  an  adequate  amount  of  land, 
which  developes  the  Belgian  or  the 
Frenchman  into  a  thrifty,  seber,  in- 
defatigable labourer,  will  only  de- 
velope  the  less  advanced  and  ci- 
vilised negro  into  a  lazy,  reckless, 
naked  savage.  At  least  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence,  and  we  fear  of 
probability  also,  points  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

'But  (it  is  said)  the  experiment 
has  not  been  tried  under  wise  con- 
ditions. Let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  by  enforcing  industry  on  the 
peasant  proprietor  by  exacting  so 
high  a  land  tax  (as  in  Hindostan) 
that  he  cannot  pay  it  without  fru- 
gality and  steady  toil.' — ^The  scheme 
is  theoretically  good :  it  must,  how- 
ever, fail  on  this  account — ^that  the 
climate  is  so  favourable,  and  the 
soil  so  fertile,  that  no  amount  of 
taxation  that  could  be  seriously  pro- 
posed would  compel  industry.  One 
day's  labour  in  the  week  would  pay 
any  rate  that  could  be  fixed.  It  is 
as  if,  when  the  tax-gatherer  came 
round  with  his  demand,  the  negro 
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had  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up  a 
turf  in  his  garden,  and  find  the 
necessary  coin.  The  person  who  of 
all  now  Hving  probably  knows  the 
West  Indies  most  thoroughly,  some 
years  ago,  with  a  view  to  this  very 
suggestion,  made  a  calculation,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  in  order 
to  render  the  negro  a  regular, 
moderately  industrious  labourer  for 
six  days  in  the  week,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tax  him  to  the  extent  of 
30?.  per  acre  per  amvwm ;  since  any 
smaller  sum  he  could  earn,  over 
and  above  all  the  requisites  of  life 
for  himself  and  his  family,  by  less 
than  six  days'  work ! 

But  supposing  even,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  some  such  enor- 
mous tax  were  imposed,  how  could 
it  be  enforced  ?  By  turning  the 
negro  out  of  his  holding  if  it  were 
not  paid  ?  This  would  only  make 
him  once  more  the  vagrant  he  now 
is !  By  imprisoning  him  and  keep- 
ing him  to  hard  labour  ?  Periiaps. 
By  apprenticing  him  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  planter  ?  Yes :  that 
might  answer ;  but  would  either  of 
these  plans  be  sanctioned  by  a  fool- 
ish and  illogical  British  Parlia- 
ment— notoriously  prone  to  insist 
upon  its  servants  making  bricks 
without  straw,  and  to  demand  re- 
sults, and  refiise  the  only  means  of 
securing  them  ?  When  once  we  are 
prepared  to  compel  the  negro  to 
labour,  the  problem  becomes  soluble 
immediately:  there  are  several 
schemes  feasible,  and  almost  any 
scheme  will  answer.  Till  we  are 
prepared  for  this,  no  scheme  is 
worth  much  thought,  for  none  offers 
eren  a  prospect  of  success. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  once  more 
realise  distinctly  what  the  negro 
problem  is,  and  what  are  its  condi- 
tions. You  have  to  reclaim  the 
emancipated  Creole  to  civilisation, 
— ^to    retain  him     in    civilisation, 


— to  advance  him  to  a  higher 
and  more  assured  civilisation.  You 
have  to  produce  this  effect  on  a 
race  singularly  volatile,  indolent, 
and  childish  ;  capable  of  great  and 
brief  effort  for  an  immediate  object, 
andunder  strong  excitement  of  hope 
or  fear ;  incapable,  or  little  capable, 
as  a  rule,  of  being  acted  upon  by 
any  motive  which  lies  far  in  the 
ftiture,  or  which  demands  sustained 
exertion.  You  have  to  instil  into 
this  being  the  habits  and  the  tastes 
befitting  an  orderly  and  industrious 
and  moral  community,  while  he 
lives  in  a  land  and  under  a  climate 
where  fertile  acres  can  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  for  the  asking — 
where  one  day's  labour  in  the  week 
suffices  to  supply  him  with  all  ac- 
customed coinforts  and  necessities, 
both  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of 
shelter, — ^in  a  word,  to  enable  him 
and  his  family  to  live  according  to 
their  standard  of  happiness  ;  where 
two  days'  labour  will  give  him,  in 
addition,  all  the  luxury  and  means 
of  display  which  the  ,most  pros- 
perous of  his  race  (the  *  head-men ' 
of  the  time  of  slavery)  have  ever 
yearned  for  or  achieved — a  horse, 
silk  dresses, -varnished  boots,  and 
occasional  wine  ;*  where,  in  conse- 
quence, after  he  has  supplied  all  his 
wants,  he  has  five  days  to  himself, 
with  no  need  to  employ  them  at  all, 
with  no  motive  to  employ  them  in- 
dustriously, with  no  tastes  or  cul- 
ture which  should  enable  him  to 
employ  them  well,  with  no  social  or 
political  ambition  to  induce  him  to 
employ  them  in  self-elevation  ;  and 
we  have  to  imagine,  moreover,  the 
effect  which  five  days'  idleness 
coupled  with  two  days'  industry 
will  produce  on  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  such  a  man — ^how  soon 
the  industry  wiU  become  irksome 
and  intolerable— -how  surely  and 
insidiously  the  idleness  will  en- 
croach on  the  whole  week.     We 


*  In  fact,  an  amount  of  leisure  and  luxury  and  comfort  which  no  English  or  Euro- 
pean peasant  can  eyer  hope  to  reach. 
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can  conceive  few  things  more  fatally 
demoralising  than  a  present  of  fiYe 
days'  leisure  each  week  bestowed 
upon  an  ignorant,  nnambitions,  nn- 
cnltored,  and  naturaUy  indolent 
race,  IHnally,  yon  have  to  solve 
yonr  problem,  to  perform  your  task, 
to  work  your  miracle,  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  superior  race  is 
in  numbers  to  the  inferior  as  one  to 
thirty;  where  the  upper  classes, 
both  white  and  mixed,  are  &r  less 
superior  than  they  ought  to  be ; 
where  they  are  not  many,  not  wise, 
not  good ;  where  their  superiority 
has  not  been  judiciously  exercised 
nor  kindly  manifested ;  where  their 
example  has  not  been  improving; 
where,  in  a  word,  they  are  not 
much  loved  nor  much  respected; 
and  where,  in  consequence,  their  in- 
fluence is  neither  as  strong  nor  as 
beneficent  as  it  might  be. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and 
looking  the  problem  feirly  in  the 
face,  it  appears  clear  what  course 
we  should  pursue,  but  by  no  means 
clear  what  the  result  of  that  course 
will  be.  Happily,  we  can  now  do 
pretty  much  what  we  hke.  The 
Jamaica  Assembly,  long  the  curse 
of  the  island  (accordmg  to  the 
strong  terms  of  one  of  its  members), 
has  at  last  abolished  itself,  and  the 
colony  has  surrendered  itself  unre- 
servedly, and  apparently  in  hope 
and  confidence,  to  the  management 
of  the  mother  country.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a 
paid  magistracy,  in  whose  justice 
the  peasants  can  believe  and  trust, 
and  a  powerful  and  numerous  police, 
whose  vigilance  will  be  dreaded  by 
the  iQ-disposed  and  relied  upon  by 
the  orderly  and  decent.  Prisons 
must  be  made  places  of  punishment, 
not  mere  asylums  for  temporary 
sequestration.  Crime  must  be  re- 
pressed with  unflinching  and  mer- 
ciful severity.  Education  must  be 
made  compulsory,  and  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  very  supe- 
rior and  liberally  paid  set  of  teach- 
ers.   Children  must  be  taken  out  of 


the  hands  of  parents  who  either 
neglect  them  or  mislead  them.  The 
erection  pf  decent  dwellings  must 
be  enforced,  and  they  must  be  kept 
decent  by  adequate  regulations.  On 
the  young  at  least  industry  must  be 
made  obligatory ;  must  be  enforced 
in  schools  up  to  a  reasonable  age ; 
and  thus  good  habits  may  be 
formed,  and  may  endure.  The 
number  of  noinisters  of  religion 
must  be  increased,  and  the  indiyi- 
duals  must  be  well  selected  ;~in  a 
word,  we  must  supply  arHficialhi 
that  superior  class  in  the  commu- 
nity which  does  not  exist  naturally: 
the  people  must  have  among  them 
men  who  can  conunand  their  re- 
spect and  can  influence  them  for 
good.  AU  this  will  cost  money; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  hesitate  on 
this  account :  under  proper  manage- 
ment the  present  taxation  'would 
probably  suffice,  and  if  not  it  might 
easily  be  doubled.  Thirty  shillings 
an  acre  would  yield  all  that  could 
be  wanted ;  and  thirty  shiUings  on  i 
acre  in  such  a  country  would  be 
scarcely  felt.  Any  industrious  pea- 
sant could  pay  it  with  ease,  and  still 
live  in  a  degree  of  comfort  to  which 
few  English  labourers  attain.  When 
all  these  things  are  done;  when 
property  is  secure ;  when  tranquil- 
lity is  assured ;  when  political  and 
municipal  squabbles  are  at  an  end; 
when  towns  are  drained  and  streets 
are  cleansed,  and  mendicancy  and 
vagrancy  put  down  by  a  strictly 
administered  law,  there  is  a  chance  | 
that  English  capital  and  enterprise 
may  once  more  seek  those  island 
shores,  and  find  there  a  harvest  and ' 
a  recompense— especially  if  Cuban 
slavery  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
it  will  only  do  so  in  case  steady  in- 
dustry can  be  secured  at  fair  wages ; 
and  if  it  does  not,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  augur  weU  of  a  mere 
communiiy  of  black  peasant-pro- 
prietors, even  with  aU  the  appli- 
ances we  have  named  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  When  we  have 
done  these  things  we  shall  have 
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done  all  we  om ;  but  we  cannot  saj 
that  we  think  we  shall,  even  then, 
have  succeeded.  We  fear  it  is  too 
late :  our  course  has  been  too  tho- 
roughly erroneous,  and  we  haye 
persevered  in  that  erroneous  course 
too  long.  It  is  too  probable  that 
the  negro  race  in  the  British  colo- 
nies—possibly  in  the  United  States 
also — ^is  doomed  td'die  out,  and  to 
die  out  in  and  by  degradation ;  to 
starve  in  the  midst  of  inexhaustible 
plenty ;  to  degenerate  amid  all  the 
sorroondings  of  an  energetic  and 
luxnrioBS  civilisation ;  to  pass  away 
neglected  and  unutilised  in  an  age 
of  nnnaatched  benevolence,  of  awa- 
kened justice,  of  rapidly  advancing 
political  wisdom ;  and  to  undergo 
this  sad  fate  simply  because,  in  our 
passion  and  our  prejudice,  we  refuse 
to  recognise  patent  facts^to  ac- 
knowledge and  proclaim  that  the 
negro  is  a  cbild,  and  must  be  taught 
as  a  child,  governed  as  a  child, 
coerced  for  his  good  as  a  child, 
home  with  as  a  child — ^because,  in 
fine,  with  a  great  duty  and  a  heavy 
responsibility  towards  him,  entailed 
upon  us  by  our  ancestral  sins  and 


our  own  sins  against  bim,  we  have 
guiltily  thought  to  discharge  the 
one  and  free  ourselves  from  the 
other  by  giving  him  his  liberty  and 
settLug  him  adnfb.  Selfishly  and 
sinfully  we  enslaved  him  for  our 
profit :  selfishly,  lassily,  and  almost 
as  sinfully  we  set  him  free  for  the 
relief  of  our  tardily-awakened,  im*  . 
patient,  intemperate,  and  unenlight- 
ened  conscience.  By  generations  of 
servitude  we  utterly  unfitted  hiTrp 
for  self-government  and  self-guid* 
ance ;  we  then  suddenly  and  with- 
out preparation  threw  him  on  his 
own  resources  and  his  own  control ; 
made  him  'liord  of  himself — that 
heritage  of  woe;'  and  have  ever 
since  held  ourselves  up  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  as  the  only 
nation  capable  of  so  generous  and 
sublime  a  sacrifice !  If  our  prog- 
nostics should  unhappily  be  realised, 
and  the  Creole  negro  shall  disappear, 
his  ruin  and  extinction  will  lie  at 
our  door,  and  may  be  about  equally 
divided  between  those  who  were  his 
masters  and  those  who  claimed  to 
be  especially  his  Mends. 
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CONCERNINa  BEARDS:    BEING  THOUGHTS  ON  PROGRESS. 
SPECIALLY  IN  SCOTLAND. 


THE  edition  of  Friends  in  Council 
.possessed  by  me,  bears  on  its 
title-page  the  date  1852.  The 
present  time  is  January  1866.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  less  than 
fourteen  years  have  passed  since 
that  book  was  published.  A  certain 
passage  in  it  brings  strongly  before 
the  thoughtfiil  mind  the  fact,  that 
great  changes  in  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  may  come  about  in  four- 
teen years.  In  things  small  and 
things  great,  inveterate  prejudices 
may  be  overcome  in  less  than  four- 
teen years;  and  people  may  come 
to  do  things  which  once  they  would 
have  said  they  never  could  do. 
Sensible  and  natural  habits  may 
be  adopted  by  individuals  who 
seemed  stiffened  into  rigid  un- 
changeableness.  That  which  Mrs. 
Grundy  once  severely  blamed,  Mrs. 
Grundy  may  be  found  to  warmly 
approve.     Here  is  the  passage  : 

MiLVEBTON.  Well,  I  think  we  do  waste 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  make 
ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  matter  of  beards. 

LucT.  But  is  nobody  with  me:  Uncle, 
what  do  you  say? 

Dtjnsford.  I  cannot  see,  my  love,  why, 
in  itself,  any  costume  would  not  become  a 
clergyman,  which  so  many  old  divines  (have 
you  ever  noticed  their  portraits  in  my 
folios  ?)  look  well  in. 

Lucy.  I  see  you  are  aU  for  beards :  but 
then,  if  it  would  not  be  presumptuous  in 
a  girl  like  me  to  say  so  to  such  reverend 
company,  are  you  not  rather  cowardly  in  not 
doing  what  you  all  think  would  save  you  so 
much  trouble,  and  be  so  becoming  ? 

Dtjnsfobi).  What  would  be  thought  of 
it,  dear  Lucy,  in  the  parish  ?  As  it  is,  your 
mother  often  tells  me  that  she  is  sure  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  say  that  I  do  thmgs  like  no 
other  person. 

Lucy.  And  you,  Mr.  Milverton? 

MiLVBBTON.  Why  you  see,  my  pet,  I  say 
a  great  many  things  in  books  which  are  not 
perhaps  quite  according  to  rule,  and  which 
I  know  the  potent  Mrs.  Thompson  would 
pronounce  against :  and  then  I  do  a  few  odd 
things  to  please  myself  and  have  my  way, 
and  I  cannot  aflford  to  do  any  more.  Each 
of  us  has  a  certain  amount  of  allowable 


eccentricity  (some  more  than  others):  I 
have  no  savings,  and  have  indeed  rather 
overdrawn  than  otherwise.  Besides,  authors, 
artists,  players,  are  all  an  outcast  race: 
my  doing  it  would  not  further  the  matter : 
some  very  respectable,  judicious,  safe  man 
must  set  the  example. 

Lucy.  I  turn,  then,  to  Mr.  EUesmere. 

Ellesmebe.  Why  you  see,  Miss  Dayhner, 
I  am  a  lawyer,  and  we  lawyers  love  to 
cherish  custom :  if  we  were  to  upset  that, 
we  do  not  exactly  see  what  would  happen. 
It  might  be  that  people  would  come  to  omit 
giving  us  the  customary  fees.  Nevertheless, 
some  day  after  a  long  vacation  spent  in  the 
East,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  appear 
in  court  with  a  beard.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  I  shall  not  do  this  till  I  have  secured 
what  is  called  a  competency. 

So  you  see  that  fourteen  years 
ago,  a  daring  lawyer  durst  not  ap- 
pear in  court  "with  a  beard,  till  he 
had  made  himself  independent  of 
his  profession :  after  that  day,  the 
stream  of  briefs  would  set  to  his 
chambers  no  more.  Dunsford,  the 
clergyman,  dreaded  what  might  be 
said  in  his  parish,  especially  by  Mrs. 
Thompson.  And  even  Milverton, 
who  had  written  the  praises  of 
eccentricity,  thought  that  to  grow 
a  beard  would  be  rather  too  bold 
a  step.     Fourteen  years  ago. 

Now,  Scotland  in  some  things 
lags  a  little  behind  the  comparatively 
bleak  and  desolate  country  that  lies 
south  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Sark. 
We  have  our  weather  here  a  little 
later  than  they  have  it  in  England. 
If  there  be  stormy  weather  in  the  re- 
gion round  London,  stormy  weather 
follows  in  a  few  days  in  the  region 
round  Edinburgh.  So  with  fair 
weather.  The  principle  of  the 
thing  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
Fiat  expervmentvm  in  corpore  vili 
We  adopt  our  fashions  in  like  man- 
ner: in  dress,  in  the  hour  of  dinner, 
in  the  style  of  entertaining.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  imitate  the 
English  :  but  merely  that  somehow 
the  wave  takes  longer  to  reach  us. 
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And  in  things  more  important  tlutn. 
dress  or  entertainments,  the  case  is 
so.  The  influence  is  in  the  air: 
and  it  affects  people,  who  are  far 
apart,  and  who  have  no  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  Thus,  while 
many  in  the  English  Church  are 
eager  for  a  developed  ritualism,  and 
go  in  for  incense,  low  and  high 
masses,  copes  and  chasubles,  pro- 
cessions and  cross-bearers,  there  are 
many  in  Scotland  who  are  humbly 
aiming  at  a  point  which  is  not 
nearly  so  advanced  as  the  point 
whence  these  ritualistic  Anglicans 
took  their  departure.  To  kneel  at 
pubKc  prayer,  instead  of  standing 
or  (to  speak  accurately)  lounging : 
to  stand  at  public  praise,  instead  of 
sitting:  to  have  the  help  of  the 
organ  in  the  services  of  the  church : 
such,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  few 
and  simple  things  which  are  aimed 
at  by  Ihe  ecclesiastical  innovators 
of  Scotland.  And  while  some  An- 
glican people  are  advancing  with 
alanning  speed  in  doctrinal  matters, 
and  breaJang  loose  from  the  old 
moorings,  a  few  Scotchmen,  affected 
by  a  milder  form  of  the  same  dis- 
temper (as  cow-pox  is  to  smaU-pox), 
liave  recently  been  heard  to  say  that 
the  Decalogue  is  abrogated,  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  not  obligatory  on 
Christians,  and  that  the  Creed  sign- 
ed by  Scotch  divines  might  with 
advantage  be  a  good  deal  shortened 
and  perhaps  a  httle  loosened. 

From  these  facts  I  judge,  that  if 
beards  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland, 
even  among  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  they  are  sure  to 
be  still  more  common  in  England, 
both  among  laity  and  clergy.  And 
it  may  be  esteemed  as  certain,  that 
half  the  men  under  forty  in  this 
country  do  now  wear  beards. 
When  I  look  from  my  pulpit  each 
Sunday  towards  a  seat  of  dignity,  a 
high  place  in  the  synagogue,  where 
sit  three  Professors  of  Divinity,  the 
Head  and  two  of  the  Professors  of  a 
famous  college  in  a  fomous  Univer- 
sity, I  remad:  that  two  of  the  three 
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dignitaries,  aU  of  whom  are  minis- 
ters of  the  Scotch  Church,  appear 
in  the  native  dignity  of  beard  and 
moustache.  And,  to  speak  frankly, 
they  look  remarkably  well.  It  has 
indeed  been  suggested,  that  one  of 
those  Doctors  of  Divinity,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  Mission  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  appears  in  a 
beard  by  way  of  compliment  to  the 
Race  with  which  his  mission  is 
concerned.  But  the  other  has  no 
such  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  dif- 
ference from  the  common  rule  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  beard  is  there, 
merely  because  he  deems  it  com- 
fortable and  decorous.  Doubtless 
his  dignified  predecessors  would  be 
startled,  if  they  might  behold  him. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
among  those  who  in  departed  days 
filled  the  chairs  of  the  bearded  pro- 
fessors, there  could  be  found  abler 
or  more  amiable  men. 

Surely  EUesmere  may  now  go 
into  court  in  his  beard,  without  in- 
juring his  chances  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Surely  Dunsford,  no  longer  dread- 
ing Mrs.  Thompson,  may  now  enter 
his  church  on  a  Sunday  morning 
bearded.  Most  wonderful  of  all, 
doubtless  Mrs.  Thompson  now  thinks 
it  all  right,  nor  has  her  atten- 
tion distracted  from  her  devo- 
tions by  the  clergyman's  unwonted 
aspect.  As  for  Milverton,  that  is 
nothing:  for  authors  at  all  times 
have  been  allowed  to  do  eccentric 
things.  The  point  is,  that  now  the 
wearing  of  a  beard  has  ceased  to 
be  deemed  eccentric.  I  have  beheld 
a  dean,  not  inferior  in  learning  and 
eloquence  to  any  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  preach  in  a  long  grey 
beard.  Aid  as  I  very  seldom  hear 
AngHcan  deans  preach,  I  conclude 
from  that  experience  that  others 
may  be  found  like  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  An  English  bishop  did, 
indeed,  a  few  years  ago,  caution  his 
clergy  against  extravagance  in  the 
matter  of  hair:  but  the  tide  of 
events  has  wiped  out  his  caution. 
For  that  is  not  an  extravagance 
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wbich  no  one  deems  sticli.  A 
clergyman,  with  his  heart  in  his 
work,  would  deny  his  te43te  for  a 
beard  or  for  anything  else,  if  he 
found  that  a  beard  would  hinder 
his  usefulness  in  his  parish.  But 
the  days  have  passed  in  which 
a  man's  parochial  work  would  be 
either  hindered  or  helped  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  beard. 

Yes,  we  in  this  country  are  in 
many  ways  wandering  from  the  old 
paths.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we 
are  drifldng  from  the  old  moorings. 
It  was  a  symptomatic  fact,  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  at  a  pubHc  meet*- 
ingin  Glasgow,  said,  within  these 
few  days,  that  no  man  now  believes 
all  that  is  written  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  Therein  the  Duke  was 
wrong.  I  know  men,  more  than 
one  or  two,  who,  after  a  careful 
study  of  that  document,  leave  off 
by  believing  all  that  it  contains. 
Doubtless  there  are  in  it  things 
hard  to  be  believed :  but  in  stating 
these  the  Confession  does  merely 
state  manifest  facts,  against  which 
you  may  indeed  shut  your  eyes,  but 
which  you  will  see  to  be  there  if 
you  open  them.  But  considering 
that  each  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church  signs  that  lengthy  creed, 
and  (I  believe)  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Free  EJrk  too,  the  Duke's  state- 
ment was  a  strong  one.  It  means 
that  some  thousands  of  educated 
Scotchmen  have  declared  their 
belief  in  things  they  do  not 
believe.  And  it  looks  very  awk- 
ward, that  such  a  statement,  pubhc- 
ly  made,  should  not  have  been  very 
boldly  or  heartily  contradicted. 

Then,  ritually,  there  is  a  general 
upheaving.  We  build  handsome 
GK)thic  churches  now,  instead  of 
flat-roofed  bams.  The  dissenters 
aim  at  spires.  Stained  glass  is 
mresent  wherever  it  can  be  a^orded. 
Ft^tages  are  laid  with  tiles  of  black 


and  red.  The  Commandments  may 
be  read  on  the  walls  of  some  Scotch 
churches,  in  antique  letters  of  gold 
on  a  ground  of  ecclesiastioal  blue. 
Within  Scotch  churches  you  may 
read  the  letters  I H  S.  Crosses,  of 
diverse  shapes,  surmount  gables. 
The  psalms  may  be  heard,  chaQted 
in  Hie  prose  version.  When  the 
writer  once  expostulated  with  a 
young  divine  as  to  his  ritual  im- 
provements, and  asked  what  his 
covenanting  fore&thers  would  have 
said  had  they  seen  ihem,  that  young 
man,  in  tones  that  made  the  writer's 
blood  run  cold,  used  the  awful 
words,  'Bother  my  covenanting 
forefathers ! '  In  eight  churches 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  organs  are 
either  in  use  or  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. And  there  is  even  one  parish 
church  in  Edinburgh  where  the 
prayers  are  read  by  the  minister 
from  a  printed  book,  which  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  congregation. 
The  incumbent  of  that  church, 
however,  repudiates  the  charge  of 
using  a  liturgy.  Here  are  his  own 
words,  from  the  preface  to  his 
Prayer-book : — 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent misconception,  that  these  prayers  are 
not  designed  to  form  a  ritnal  in  any  sense : 
the  author  leaving  to  himself  full  liberty  to 
add,  omit,  or  alter,  as  he  may  judge  con- 
venient, and  not  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  anyone  who  may  oc- 
casionally assist  him  in  conducting  public 
worship.  He  desires  that  the  following 
prayers  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  aids  to 
devotion  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his 
brethren  who  may  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  ei&er  as  to  ideas,  anange- 
ment)  or  language,  as  they  have  an  iin* 
questionable  right  to  do,  if  they  think 
proper,  to  any  extent.* 

But  while  Dr.  Lee  is  careful  to 
declare  that  his  Prayer-book  does 
not  set  forth  a  liturgy,  and  while  he 
gives  no  hint  that  he  judges  a  htor- 
gy  to  be  a  desirable  thing,  there  are 


♦  A  Presbvterian  Prayer-Book  and  Psalm-Book ;  or^  Aids  to  Devotion  in  Public  and 
Social  Worship,  By  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Unircrsity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Jklimster  of  Gbreyfriars.    Edinburgh :  1S63. 
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other  Scotcfamen  who  speak  out 
more  plwnly.  Dr.  Eobertson,  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  perhaps  the 
first  of  Scottish  theologians,  has 
put  on  record  his  conviction,  that 
'the  reasons  for  a  partial  liturgy- 
are  qnite  nnanswerable.'  In  a  for- 
mer paper  in  this  magazine,  I  have 
quoted  his  words  at  length.*  And 
just  this  morning,  I  received  a  vo- 
lume hj  Lord  Kinloch,t  a  most  able, 
amiable,  and  pious  Scotch  judge, 
an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
a  man  of  clear  head  and  cool  judg- 
ment, in  which,  among  other  thii^ 
indicating  a  great  change  in  Scotch 
ways  of  thinking,  jou  may  read  as 
follows : — 

There  are  many  ol}vions  advantages  in  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  There  is  therein 
1  great  security  against  feebl^iQSS,  inappro- 
priateness,  or  eccentricity,  in  devotional 
oercises.  There  is  a  barrier  raised  against 
indiTidual  peculiarity  and  ambitious  rhe- 
toric. There  is  secured,  in  every  church 
Toa  enter,  an  edifying  and  ennobling  act  of 
Torship.  The  very  familiarity  of  the  com- 
ing prayer  makes  it  easy  for  the  mass  to 
fall  into  the  current  of  devotion :  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  extemporised  supplication, 
the  novelty  of  the  utterance  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  sluggish  souls,  and  is  apt  of  a 
conscious  suppliant  to  make  a  mere  vacant 
anditor.  There  is  a  direct  partidpaticm 
in  the  devotional  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation  which  meets  the  grand  aim 
of  public  worship,  and  which  no  truly  devout 
heart  should  find  monotonous  or  nnim- 
I  preasive.  There  is  a  bond  of  union  in 
j  jointly  uttering  the  same  audible  expres- 
I  bions  before  Grod,  which  is  but  feebly 
I  imaged  iu  united  listening  to  words  from 
!  without.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
nature  of  a  liturgy,  as  a  prescribed  form  of 
I  worehip,  beyond  which  no  one  can  go,  in- 
toItcs  a  want  of  accommodation  to  special 
♦■xigencies.  With  the  great  mass  there  is 
»  risk  of  the  whole  service  becoming  a  vain 
^petition.  A  well-framed  hturgy  may  be 
adapted  to  the  dull  routine  of  every-day 
pif-ty,  but  it  is  comparatively  inefficacious 
'^•thrr  for  times  of  declension  or  seasons 
<«f  miral.  It  may  preserve  an  equable  and 
<^^^&stened  devotion,  bnthas  nothingto  startle 
^^  careless,  to  warm  the  cold,  to  quicken 
^dead.  Bttt  wsrr  shottldtebbb  ifor  bb 
A  coKBnrA.Tiox  or  ths  bsmseits  of  bitbeb 


system:  of  the  general  supplication  with 
the  occasional  prayer :  of  the  worshipping 
assembly  with  the  interceding  pastor:  of 
the  fixed  form  with  the  varying  aspimtion : 
of  the  devout  harmony  of  the  congregation 
with  the  sole  earnest  utterance  of  the  leader 
in  Israel  ? 

The  days  have  been,  in  whicb. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Scotch 
elders  would  not  have  been  fotmd^to 
ntter  so  frankly  these  judicious  and 
moderate  views.  But  Lord  Kinloch 
has  more  to  say :  here  is  something 
on  the  once  bitterly-discussed  ques- 
tion of  Presbytery  and  Prelacy : — 

It  is  permitted,  as  I  think,  to  an  indi- 
vidual Christian  to  perceive  advantages  on 
either  side  in  rival  systems  off  church  polity, 
such  as  raise  a  strong  impression  that  a 
combination  of  the  systems  would  operate 
more  advantageously  than  their  isolated 
action.  There  is  an  element  in  episcopal 
government  and  the  distinction  of  ranks  in 
the  clergy  which  exhibits  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  principle  which  pervades  die  divine 
government  of^  the  universe :  for  this  is 
carried  on  by  degrees  and  orders^  subordi- 
nation and  superiority,  reaching  from  the 
meanest  of  God's  messengers  up  to  the  arch- 
angel nearest  the  throne.  There  is  a  per- 
missible and  wholesome  ambition  created 
by  diversity  of  ranks.  There  is  a  quietness, 
and  gravity,  and  concentration  of  authority 
in  episcopal  rule  which  has  much  of  the 
features  of  apostolic  administration.  Yet 
the  system  has  serious  defects.  It  hangs 
too  much  for  its  efficacy  on  individual  cha- 
racter. Its  quietness  is  occasionally  som- 
nolence. Its  massive  architecture  is  some- 
times little  more  than  ornamental.  Heresy 
lurks  undetected,  or  rears  the  head  un- 
checked. A  system  is  made  a  super- 
stition, by  force  of  its  gorgeoumiess  and 
ancient  descent.  There  is  a  freedom  in 
the  very  roughness  of  Presbytery :  an  ^ei> 
getic  action  in  the  intellect:  a  swift  detection 
of  error  and  abuse :  an  intercommunication 
of  spirit  between  clergy  and  laity :  a  bold 
publicity  of  discussion:  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  public  mind :  to  whidi  Epis- 
copacy does  not  attain,  or  attains  in  a  much 
inferior  degree.    Why  shoitij)  ait  union 

OF  THE  STBTBHS,  IN  THE  BEST  CHABAC- 
TBBI8TIC8  OF  BACH,  BBMAIN  AN  HISTOBSt; 
BBBAU  OF  THB  VBBT  CHIBF  OF  OUB  BB*- 
FOBMBBS? 

Lord  ElinloGh  knows  why:  but 
the  English  reader  does  not.     Here 
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is  tie  reason.  Because  each  clergy- 
man of  the  Scotch  Church,  at  lus 
ordination,  must  solemnly  reply  in 
the  afl&rmative  to  this  among  other 
solemn  questions : — 

Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Presbyterian 
government  and  discipline  of  this  church 
are  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and 
agreeable  thereto :  and  do  you  promise  to 
submit  to  the  said  government  and  dis- 
cipline, and  to  concur  with  the  same,  and 

NEVEB  TO  ENDEAVOUR,  DIRECTLY  OB  IN- 
DIBECTLY,    THE    PBEJUDICB    OR   SUBVERSION 

THRBSOF,  but  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
in  your  station,  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend  the  said  discipline  and  Presbyterian 
government  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies, 
during  all  the  days  of  your  life  ? 

Now  you  must  see  that  the  man 
who,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  has  said  'Yes'  to  that  question, 
cannot  feel  himself  peirfectly  free  to 
use  any  active  means  for  episco- 
pising  the  Church  of  Scotiand: 
whatever  private  convictions  he 
may  reach  on  the  comparative 
claims  of  Presbytery  and  Episco- 
pacy. I  do  not  judge  others,  in  the 
matter  of  such  oaths  :  but  I  confess 
that  for  myself,  even  if  I  thought 
(and  I  do  not  think)  Episcopacy 
decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  I 
see  not  how  I  could  open  my  mouth 
to  say  so.  Yet  it  is  curious  how 
easily  the  very  best  men  take  what 
appears  to  others  the  violation  of 
a  plain  oath:  of  course,  they  see 
it  differently.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr. 
Candlish,  and  the  other  eminent 
and  good  men  who  seceded  from 
the  Scotch  Church  in  1843,  and 
founded  the  communion  calling  it- 
self the  Free  Church,  had  all 
solemnly  answered  *  Yes'  to  the  fol- 
lowing question : — 

Do  you  promise  that,  according 

to  your  power,  you  shall  maintain  the  unity 
and  peace  of  this  Church  against  error  and 
schism,  notwithstanding  whateyer  trouble 
or  persecution  may  arise ;  and,  that  tou 
8HAIX  follow  no  divisive  courses  from 

THE  PRESENT  ESTABLISHED  DOGTRINB,  WOR- 
SHIP, discipline,  and  GOVERNMENT  OF  THIS 
CHURCH? 

How  these  worthy  men  reconciled 


their  secession  from  the  Church  with 
their  obligation  under  this  oath,  I 
cannot  in  the  least  see.  Yet  who 
but  a  fool  would  call  them  perjured 
persons,  who  had  broken  their  ordi- 
nation vows  ?  I  believe,  as  fii-mly 
as  I  believe  anything,  that  they 
saw,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  minds,  that  they  were  free  to 
take  the  step  they  did.  Yet  charges 
of  perjury,  violated  oaths,  broken 
ordination  vows,  and  the  like,  are 
sometimes  bandied  about  in  Scot- 
land just  now,  in  a  fashion  that 
shows  great  lack  of  sympathy, 
charity,  honesiy,  and  common  sense 
in  those  who  make  them.  If  I  find 
a  man,  at  least  as  wise  and  good 
as  myself,  taking  a  course  which  i 
cannot  see  he  is  justified  in  taking, 
it  is  only,  ^edr  to  suppose  that  he 
sees  what  I  do  not.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  would  drive  out  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  out  of  the 
AngUcan  Church  too,  the  best  men 
in  either,  by  vulgaj*  and  malig- 
nant accusations  of  dishonesty  and 
perjury. 

The  following  words  of  Lord 
Bjnloch  are  interesting,  because 
we  find  him  making  a  statement 
which  is' substantially  identical  with 
one  which  caused  a  brief  but  ftuious 
uproar,  when  made  by  Principal 
TuUoch  of  St.  Andrews  : — 

Great  errors  have  unquestionably  been 
committed  in  the  construction  of  creeds  and 
confessions.  They  have  for  the  most  part 
attempted  too  much:  more  of  clearness  of 
information  on  mysterious  topics,  than  God 
has  allowed :  more  of  definiteness  of  state- 
ment on  doctrinal  points,  than  human  in- 
tellect can  accomplish.  They  have  at  times 
become  snares  for  over-sensitive  minds ; 
which  substantially  value  the  doctrine,  and 
yet  cannot  conscientiously  adopt  its  precise 
form  of  expression.  They  have  too  fre- 
quently been  made  a  theological  argument 
against  a  particular  heresy ;  and  have  thrown 
in  consequence  the  whole  of  Christian  truth 
behind  the  shadow  of  a  single  dogma. 
By  endeavouring  to  expand  the  truth,  not 
merely  in  its  general  expression,  but  its 
minute  ramifications,  they  have  run  into 
apparent  inconsistencies;  such  as  always 
arise  when  a  finite  mind  attempts  to  possess 
itself  of  the  whole  of  its  subject  of  contem- 
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plation.  They  are,  many  of  them,  works  of 
great  mental  vigour:  the  products  of  gi- 
gtintic  intellect :  composed  by  men  both  of 
piety  and  learning :  a  noble  study,  an  illus- 
trious monument.  Yet  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  human  compo- 
sitions :  liable  to  criticism  as  such :  and  not . 
to  be  deferred  to,  when  they  contradict,  or 
go  beyond,  the  teaching  of  Holy  "Writ.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  they  more  imitated  the 
simplicity  of  their  Divine  model,  and  were 
eomprised  in  a  few  general  propositions,  ex- 
pressed so  clearly  as  to  bear  the  undoubted 
stamp  of  orthodoxy  :  at  the  same  time  so 
comprehensive,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
held  along  with  avowed  diversity  in  unes- 
sential points  and  collateral  metaphysics. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, we  have  words,  true  and 
wise  : — 

Tu  engage  in  idle  discussions  of  our  own 
intellect  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement, 
its  nature  and  necessity,  and  precise  mode 
of  operation,  is  a  course  full  of  peril  to 
faith,  both  in  its  simplicity  and  stability.  In 
regard  to  the  Divine  mysteries,  it  is  gene- 
rally by  limitation  of  range  that  we  maintain 
clearness  of  perception.  The  simple  Bible 
truth,  which  is  seen  clearly  when  steadfastly 
looked  at  by  itself,  becomes  obscure  and 
confused  when  followed  out  on  all  sides  into 
the  lamifications  of  human  philosophy.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  systematic  theology  has 
at  times  been  of  injuiy  to  religion.  The 
mind,  which  rested  secure  on  one  grand 
Scripture  thought,  has  had  its  faith  broken 
into  difficnltaes  and  doubts,  when  carried 
into  metaphysical  expositions,  which,  be- 
cause they  dealt  with  subjects  beyond  human 
depth,  could  not  but  prove  unsatisfactory ; 
and,  because  they  were  the  product  of  the 
finite  endeavouring  to  scan  the  infinite, 
oottld  construct  a  system  of  supposed  com- 
pleteness only  by  means  of  propositions, 
which  produced  reconcilement  at  the  cost 
of  apparent  contradiction. 

Lord  Kinloch  has  some  striking 
remarks  on  Inspiration,  setting 
forth  somewhat  advanced  views  on 
that  subject.  And  those  Scotchmen 
who  would,  if  they  could,  'make 
a  ghastly  idol  of  the  Sunday,'  find 
no  conntenance  from  the  devout 
and  enlightened  judge : — 

To  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom  is 
laid  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance,  it  is 
impracticable  to  maintain  a  whole  day  of 
unflagging  spirituality  of  frame;  and  to 
these  there  must  necessarily  come,  and 
will  come  without  impropriety,  the  inter- 
rnptions  of  harmless  converse,  and  kindly 


intercourse.  Few  things  can  be  conceived 
more  accordant  with  the  conception  of  a 
hallowed  day  of  rest  than  the  enjoyment, 
under  fitting  limitations,  of  the  pure  air, 
and  fair  f&ce  of  nature,  in  innocent  domestic 
companionship,  when  the  religious  duties  of 
the  day  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  Scripture  to 
countenance  a  morose  or  gloomy  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  a  Christian  festival : 
to  be  observed  by  all  with  the  cheerfulness 
proper  to  such. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  such  wise 
and  temperate  notions  are  now  held 
by  almost  all  intelligent  people  in 
Scotland.  For  I  can  remember  the 
day,  on  which  a  good  clergyman 
said  from  the  pulpit,  that  when- 
ever,  on  a  summer  Sunday  evening, 
he  beheld  the  people  ot  a  certain 
Scotch  town  qidetly  and  decorously 
walking  on  a  great  green  expanse 
by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  he  always 
thought  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  prayed  that  fire  might  not  fall 
from  heaven  to  bum  up  the  Sabbath- 
breakers  !  And  as  a  boy,  there  was 
nothing  I  believed  more  implicitly, 
than  that  it  was  a  sin  to  take  a 
walk  on  Sunday.  How  we  have 
advanced  since  then !  There  is 
now  no  part  of  the  week  pleasanter 
to  me,  nor  enjoyed  with  more 
assurance  that  the  enjoyment  is 
lawful  and  right,  than  the  hour 
after  afternoon  service  on  each 
Lord's-day,  when  you  may  see  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  this 
ancient  city  quietly  walking  on  the 
beach  or  the  bent,  and  feeling  an 
influence  from  all  around  them  for 
which  only  the  very  hardened  can 
fail  to  be  the  better.  We  all  hold 
the  value  of  the  Shorter  Gatechisin 
still:  but  we  have  come  to  in- 
terpret differently  the  following 
statement  contained  in  that  excel- 
lent treatise : — 

The  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy 
resting  all  that  day,  even  from  such  worldly 
employments  and  recreations  as  are  lawful 
on  other  days :  and  spending  the  whole  time 
in  the  public  and  private  exerciees  of  CMPs 
worship,  except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

Doubtless  that  last  clause,  which 
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speaks  of  necessity  and  mercy,  aJ-ways 
served  as  a  very  wide  back-door. 
But  there  were  many  parents  wlio 
really  tried  to  make  thei^  children 
spend  the  whole  tvme  in  the  public 
a/ad  private  exercises  above  named, 
and  who  failed  to  discern  that  a 
decorous  walk  after  church,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  quiet  in 
the  evening,  are  most  truly  of  the 
nature  of  God's  worship^  properly 
understood  and  rightly  enjoyed. 
Therefore  they  made  their  children 
go  to  church,  to  services  of  enor- 
mous length,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  interest  for  a  child;  and  then 
they  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  examining  them  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  The  natural  effect  was, 
to  make  the  children  hate  both  the 
Catechism  and  the  Sunday  as  long 
as  they  Hved.  A  word  as  to  length 
of  church  services.  While  a  Scotch 
sermon  now,  if  preached  by  a  ^ocA 
preacher,  rarely  exceeds  half  an 
hour  in  length,  and  the  entire  ser- 
vice lasts  jufit  an  hour  and  a  half, 

1  remember  the  days  when  the 
sermon  was  an  hour  br  more,  and 
sometixaes  you  had  two  of  the  fear-> 
fol  compositions  at  one  service. 
Yes,  it  seems  nearly  as  strange  to 
me  now  as  it  will  to  an  Anghcan 
reader;  but  many  a  time  have  I 
entered  church  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  been 
present  at  a    service    lasting    till 

2  P.M. — three  mortal  hours  !  And 
certain  it  was  then  as  now,  that 
the  worse  the  preacher,  the  longer 
was  the  sermon  sure  to  be. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
the  change  which  has  been  set 
forth? 

Such  as  look  favourably  on  the 
movement,  reply,  that  it  comes  of  a 
conviction  that  the  Scotch  Re- 
formers cut  down  the  church-service 
too  &kr,  and  showed  too  great  a 
spirit  of  contrariety  to  all  that  had 
gone  before :  and  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  without  any  peril  to 
anything  good  gained  at  the  Re- 
f6rmatien,  a  better  and  more  deco- 


rous worship  may  be  introduced. 
No  doubt,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
worship  does  look  iaexpressibly 
bare  and  bald  to  Christiaiis  of  any 
portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  out 
of  Scotland.  No  doubt,  the  greater 
number  of  Scotch  parish  churches 
are  disgraceftJ  for  ugliness  and 
meanness.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  mockery 
to  call  by  the  name  of  music  the 
sounds  which  in  many  churclies 
take  the  place  of  praise.  No  doubt, 
one  recalls  with  heaviness  of  heart 
the  discourses  which  one  has  heard 
in  the  form  of  prayer.  No  doubt, 
Scotch  public  worship  \.\  <  apable  of 
being  much  improved,  it  may  be 
granted,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  the 
greatest  work  of  the  parish  priest 
to  improve  his  music  or  decorate 
his  church  ;  and  that  you  may  train 
your  parishioners  to  habits  even 
better  than  that  of  silently  asking 
God's  blessing  for  a  moment  on 
entering  church,  and  pausing  for  a 
moment's  silent  prayer  after  the 
blessing  is  pronounced,  instead  of 
instantly  sticking  on  your  hat  and 
rushing  out  as  though  the  building 
were  on  fire.  But  one  may  hope, 
that  where  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  lesser  proprieties  of  worship, 
all  this  is  no  more  than  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  addition  to  great 
diligence  in  preaching  and  in  pas- 
toral work.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  that  concerns  Gtxi's  wor- 
ship is  unimportant :  and  side  by 
side  with  diligent  endeavours  for 
the  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  his  parishioners,  a  zealous 
clergyman  may  well  spend  thought 
and  pains  on  the  improvement  of 
the  music  in  his  church,  or  on 
iM-eaking  people  (where  he  can)  of 
walking  into  church  with  their  hats 
on  their  heads.  Some  people  talk 
as  though  in  attending  to  the 
aesthetic,  you  must  of  necessity 
neglect  what  is  admitted  to  be  a 
thousand  times  more  important. 
Why  spend  money  on  a  stained  vdn- 
dow,  when  there  are  millions  of 
heathens  who  have  got  no  Bibles? 
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why  tkiiik  of  cluureii  music  when 
Infidelity  is  overspreadii^  the  loriid  ? 
Sach  are  the  ordinary  objections. 
Bnt  surely  one  need  not  neglect  the 
greater  duties,  while  giving  some 
measure  of  care  to  the  lesser.  And 
abundant  experience  has  shown  that 
the  man  who  suffers  a  slovenly  ne- 
glect about  his  church  and  its  wor>* 
ship,  is  just  the  man  to  neglect 
weightier  things.  '  He  which  is 
faithfdl  in  that  which  is  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much.'  And  the 
ailment  fromi  the  Heathen,  and 
the  tide  of  Infidelity,  goes  too  for. 
Why  think  of  getting  your  clothes 
to  fit  properly,  or  of  painting  your 
house,  or  selectiug  carpets  of  pleas- 
ing pattern,  when  there  are  the 
Heathen  and  the  Infidelity  ? 

So  much  for  the  favourable  way 
of  looking  at  the  Scotch  ritu«i 
movement.  There  are  less  favour- 
able ways  of  regarding  it.  In  a 
recent  debate  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  it  was  declared  by  a 
very  good  man,  &r  advanced  in 
life,  that  it  was  his  profound  con- 
viction that  the  ritual  innovations 
(in  conjunction,  we  presume,  with 
the  doctrinal  uncertainty  of  sound) 
are  of  the  instigation  of  the  devil. 
It  thus  appears  that  a  movement 
of  which  its  worst  enemies  can 
say  no  worse  than  that  it  somewhat 
obHterates  the  differences  between 

I  the  Scotch  and  English  national 
churches,  originates  in  the  worst 
possible  quarter.  One  would  say 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that 
if  you  differ  firom  him  you  are  in- 
spired by  the  devil,  unless  his  own 
infallibility  is    assured  by  special 

'  revelation.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  join  in  the  severe 
strictures  which  have  been  made  on 
the  good  man  who  said  this.  AU 
evil  is  helped  and  perhaps  inspired 
by  the  devil,  no  doubt ;  and  if  you 
honestly  think  a  movement  tends  to 
evil,  you  have  a  right  to  say  that 
such  is  your  opinion.  Still,  when 
we  think  a  friend  wrong,  our  desire 
ought  to  be  rather  to  bring  him 


right,  than  to  hit  him  severely  ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
telling  an  honest  and  earnest  man 
that  he  is  instigated  by  Satan,  you 
are  adopting  a  course  likely  to  con- 
ciliate and  mend  him.  And  a  pro- 
mise, publicly  made,  to  pray  for  a 
man  who  differs  from  you,  appears 
to  imply,  in  a  somewhat  offensive 
way,  that  he  must  certainly  be 
wrong  and  you  certainly  right.  To 
publicly  express  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  a  fellow-creature, — * 
even  though  that  opinion  be  couched 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  him, — ■- 
is  not,  generally,  a  fiiendly  thing. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  even  a  purely  Christian  thing. 

But  people  who  do  not  say  that 
the  desire  for  an  organ,  for  kneeling 
at  prayer  and  standing  at  praise, 
and  even  (as  Lord  Kinloch)  for  a. 
partial  liturgy,  is  inspired  by  Satan,, 
are  yet  found  to  take  up  another 
ground,  of  opposition  to  it.  They 
say  that  whatever  improvement  the 
Scotch  Church  service  may  be  capa- 
ble of,  the  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
Church  are  precluded  from  even 
thinking  of  any  change ;  forasmuch 
as  one  of  the  questions  they  have 
all  answered  affirmatively  at  their 
ordination  runs  thus : — 

Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the- 
whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  approved  by  the  General  As- 
semblies of  this  Church,  and  ratified  by  law 
in  the  year  1690,  to  be  grounded  upon  the- 
word  of  God:  and  do  you  acknowledge 
the  same  as-  the  confession  of  your  faith ; 
and  will  you  firmly  and  constantly  adhere 
thereto,  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  same,  and 

THE  PUBITY  OF  WORSHIP  AS  PBESBNTLY 
PBACTISED    IN  THIS  NATIONAIi  CHURCH,  and 

asserted  in  Act  15,  Assembly  1707,  entitled 
'Act  against  Xonoyations  in  the  Worship 
of  God?' 

On  the  strength  of  these  words, 
I  have  heard  a  clergyman  who  had 
introduced  kneeling  at  prayer  and 
standing  at  singing  into  his  church, 
with  the  full  approval  of  his  con- 
gregation, denounced  as  a  perjured 
person.     Was  he  so  ? 

Well,  unquestionably  he  was  a 
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very  pious  and  exemplary  man  in 
other  things ;  and  if  he  was  indeed 
a  violator  of  solemn  vows  in  this 
matter,  it  was  very  nnlike  his 
ordinary  walk  and  conversation. 
And  farther,  he  did  not  think  him- 
self perjured,  even  on  this  point ; 
for,  when  told  of  the  grave  accusa- 
tion, he  replied  with  a  tranquil  and 
amiable  face,  'That  is  raiik  non- 
sense I' 

Let  me  confess,  that  I  have  never 
heard  any  innovating  Scotch  clergy- 
man set  clearly  out  the  rationale  of 
the  way  in  which  he  reconciles  his 
ritual  innovations  with  that  vow 
about  maintaining  tJie  purity  of 
worship  as  presently  practised  in 
ihis  national  church.  Such  men, 
in  my  hearing,  have  either  laughed 
at  the  charge,  as  one  not  deserving 
serious  notice;  or  have  got  angry 
and  expressed  indignation  at  those 
who  uttered  it.  But  I  suppose  the 
ground  that  innovators  would  take 
up,  if  brought  to  book,  would  be 
this :  that  their  changes  and  im- 
provements do  not  affect  the  purity 
of  worship  a^s  presently  practised. 
What  is  designed  by  the  vow  in 
question,  is  the  exclusion  of  super- 
stitious rites  and  ceremonies,  such 
as  those  laid  aside  at  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  And  it  is  naturally  remarked, 
that  some  of  those  who  are  very 
bitter  against  the  innovations  now 
introduced,  did  not  scruple  to  in- 
troduce innovations  which  pleased 
themselves :  such  as  the  singing  of 
doxologies  and  anthems,  the  ceasing 
to  intone  each  line  of  the  psalm 
before  singing  it,  the  abolition  of 
pubhc  penances,  such  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  a  Scotch  parish 
church,  the  private  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  many 
such  like.  And  it  is  specially  curious 
that  good  men,  who  habitually  break 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  baptism  in  private,  and  seem 
quite  happy  though  so  guilty,  have 
been  heai^  vehemently  to  accuse 
those  of  their  brethren  who  have 
administered  the  Holy  Gommumon 


in  private,  to  persons  unable  to  come 
to  church  jfrom  illness.  Yet,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  seems  infinitely 
more  reasonable  to  dispense  the 
latter  sacrament  in  private  than  the 
former.  And  as  for  the  law  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  I  should  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  any  man 
of  plain  sense  can  evade  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  words  from 
The  Directory  for  the  Puhliclc  Worship 
of  God  :— 

Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  in 
private  places,  or  privately,  but  in  the  place 
of  public  worship,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation,  where  the  people  may  most 
conveniently  see  and  hear. 

Scotch  Church-law  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  instrumental 
music,  or  kneeling  at  prayer,  or 
standing  to  sing:  in  these  matters 
there  is  nothing  violated  by  the  in- 
novators but  lengthened  usage. 
But  baptism  of  children  in  private 
is  expressly  forbidden.  Yet  ex- 
cellent men,  who  systematically 
break  the  law  about  baptism  with- 
out a  pang  of  conscience,  are  ready 
with  the  howl  of  perjury  against 
men  equally  excellent,  who  have 
brought  organs  into  their  churches. 
Let  me  say,  that  I  believe  the  accu- 
sations of  perjury  are  as  injudicious 
as  they  are  uncharitable.  A  timid 
man  here  and  there  may  be  buUied 
into  concealing  his  tastes  for  an 
orderly  worship :  but  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance is  awakened  in  ten  times  as 
many,  by  the  attempt  to  bully.  The 
writer  is  a  Scotch  clergyman  who 
has  made  no  innovations  in  the 
worship  of  his  parish  church. 
Plenty  of  instrumental  music  has 
been  in  it,  indeed :  plenty  of  incense, 
masses,  processions,  and  vestments 
of  all  colours  and  degrees.  But 
that  was  centuries  since:  and  the 
simple  worship  of  the  Scotch  Church 
may  now  be  found  in  it,  untouched 
and  unimproved.  And  if  the  writer 
meditated  any  change,  there  are 
venerable  and  wise  men  whose  kind 
cautions,  and  dread  of  imminent 
evil,  expressed  with  a  fatherly  au- 
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thority,  would  make  him  stop. 
But  as  for  tlie  accusations  of  per- 
jury, one  snaps  the  fingers  at  them. 

On  Wednesday,  December  27, 
1865,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
was  engaged,  as  it  has  often  been 
before,  in  considering  the  case  of 
that  Edinburgh  minister  who  has 
introduced  printed  prayers.  The 
newspapers  mention,  that  'there 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance,* 
doubtless  both  of  members  and  of 
the  public :  so  much  so,  that  the 
Presbytery  had  to  meet  in  that 
handsome  hall  where  the  General 
Assembly  holds  its  sittings.  Several 
times,  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  dense  crowds  in  that  hall 
shown  the  lively  interest  felt  by 
many  people  in  the  whole  question 
of  innovations  in  worship.  On  this 
occasion — 

Mr.  Stewart  rose  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  giyen  notice  in  the  following 
tenns : — '  Whereas  the  using  of  a  book  of 
prayers  in  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
is  contraiy  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  this 
Church;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  re- 
ported that  this  practice  is  followed  by  the 
Key.  Bobert  Lee,  D.D.,  minister  in  the 
church  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding a  judgment  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  date  24th  May  1859,  ordering 
Dr.  Lee  to  discontinue  the  practice,  and  to 
conform  in  offering  up  prayer  to  the  present 
oidinaiy  practice  of  the  Church,  it  is  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  all 
necessary  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  a  book  of 
prayers  in  the  conducting  of  public  worship 
in  the  church  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  to  re- 
port that  the  case  may  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  injunction  of  the  last  General 
Assembly.* 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  a  most  esti- 
mahle  clergyman  of  more  than  forty- 
years'  standing,  is  far  too  amiable 
and  good  a  man  to  show  much  of 
polemical  bitterness:  yet  he  sup- 
ported his  motion  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  keenness  of  temper. 
He  lamented  the  infraction  of 

that  uniformity  of  worship  which,  till  the 
<Uy8  of  Dr.  Lee,  has  been  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  our  Presbyterian  Church 
in  SooUand— a  form  of  worship  at  once  pure, 
spiritual,  and  simple,  which,  though  sneered 


at  by  some,  has  contributed  most  eflfectually 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  people — 
towards  the  promotion  of  that  vital  godli- 
ness which  it  is  the  great  design  of  our  holy 
religion  to  promote,  and  which  is  at  the 
same  time  calculated  to  guard  against  that 
mere  formality  in  religion  which  is,  alas ! 
too  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  and  which, 
we  believe,  it  is  the  tendency  of  set  forms 
of  prayer  to  increase  and  to  strengthen. 

And  he  thus  concluded : — 

Let  us  to-day  show  that,  while  we  would 
hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement  from 
Dr.  Lee  that  he  was  now  ready  to  obey  the 
laws  and  to  obtemper  the  jud^ents  of  the 
Church,  and  to  return  to  that  form  of  wor- 
ship to  which  he  solemnly  swore  he  would 
adhere,  and  to  which  while  a  minister  at 
Arbroath,  while  a  minister  at  Campsie,  and 
to  which  for  some  time  after  he  became 
a  minister  in  Edinburgh  he  did  adhere,  and 
thus  aid  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  not  disturb  it,  as  he  is  now 
doing,  imdermining  the  Church's  influence, 
preventing  her  from  presenting  a  united 
front  to  her  enemies,  and  from  putting  forth 
her  undivided  energies  towards  the  further- 
ance of  that  great  cause  for  which  she  was 
established,  and  which  it  is  designed  she 
should  further  in  the  land  and  over  the 
world.  But,  if  otherwise — ^if  to  gratify  his 
own  taste,  or  to  pander  to  the  tastes  of 
some  fashionables  ip  our  great  cities — (a 
laugh) — he  disregards  his  ordination  vows, 
sets  the  laws  and  usage  of  the  Church  at 
defiance — he  must  be  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  consequences.  If  there  be  individuals 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  have  a  conscientious  preference  to  read 
prayers  and  a  liturgical  form,  I  would  say 
to  such,  with  the  best  feelings,  let  them 
join  the  Church  of  England,  where  they 
will  find  a  venerable  and  approven  liturgy, 
and  not  the  spurious  and  irresponsible 
article  which  has  been  introduced  of  late 
into  Greyfriars'  Church.  (A  laugh.)  These 
are  not  the  times  when  the  laws  and  au- 
thority of  our  Church  are  to  be  allowed  to 
be  set  at  nought  with  impunity,  when  not 
only  the  outworks  of  our  Zion  are  assailed 
by  the  innovating  practices  of  Dr.  Lee  and 
others,  but  when  the  very  citadel  itself  is 
being  attacked — when  attempts  are  being 
made  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  our 
Zion — to  undermine  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth  itself — when  the  great  fundamental 
articles  of  our  most  holy  faith  are  called  in 
question,  are  assailed,  not  by  the  open  and 
avowed  enemies  of  religion  and  of  our 
Church,  but  by  those  whom  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  her  ablest  de- 
fenders, and  whom  we  would  have  thought 
would  have  sadrificed  eveiyUung  that  was 
most  dear  and  valuable  on  earth  rather 
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than  have  apostatised  from  the  faith  once 
delivered  in  its  purity  to  the  saints  of  old, 
and  to  which  they  had  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  declared  they  would  adhere — rather 
than  have  given  their  names  and  their  in- 
fluence to  sentiments  and  views  which, 
unless  checked  and  put  down  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  bid  fair  to  sweep  away 
that  beautiful  fabric  which  our  venerable 
forefathers  reared  amid  their  tears  and 
with  their  prayers,  and  after  years  of  toil 
and  suffering  unparalleled,  left  to  us  as  a 
legacy  to  be  by  us  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  our  latest  posterity — that  Church  which 
has  hitherto  proved  such  a  signal  blessing 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  which  has  been 
the  grand  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  our  land,  and  which  was  designed 
to  remain  a  perpetual  testimony  to-  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  amid  surrounding 
infidelity,  superstition,  and  immorality,  and 
to  stand  firm  on  the  Bock  on  which  her 
great  Head  founded  her  amid  the  ever- 
fluctuating  waves  of  human  opinion. 
(Applause.) 

The  apostates  tlins  keenly  cen- 
BTired,  are  doubtless  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  of  Glasgow,  who  has  de- 
clared that  while  holding  the  obliga- 
tion  of  the  Lord*s-day,  he  esteems 
it  as  a  Christian  rather  than  a 
Jewish  festival;  and  Principal 
Tulloch  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
the  boldness  to  declare  that  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  though  an  admir- 
able and  venerable  document,  is  the 
composition  or  uninspired  men,  af- 
fected by  the  usual  influences  which 
affect  human  beings. 

A  remarkable  speech  was  made 
ihy  Mr.  Wallace,  minister  of  Trinity 
College  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  to  let  Dr.  Lee 
alone.  Mr.  Wallace  is  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  Scotch  clergy ; 
and  coming  to  Edinburgh  a  few 
years  since  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  a  nearly  empty  church,  he  1ms 
crowded  it  with  a  large  congrega- 
tion. Some  of  the  clergy  have  pre- 
cisely reversed  that  process.  Said 
Mr.  Wallace:— 

Now,  I  hold  that  the  reading  of  prayers 
is  not  contrary  to  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
Church ;  and  not  only  so,  but  has  already 
been  constructively  authorised  by  the  most 
eompetent  of  all  judicatories,  the  General 
Assembly.    I  say,  first  of  all,  the  reading 


of  prayers  is  not  contTaiy  to  the  law  and 
usages  of  the  Church.  I  may  be  told,  indeed, 
that  it  was  so  decided  in  Assembly  1859. 
But  I  am  perfectly  entitled  to  plead  that  that 
decision  misstated  the  law,  and  to  express 
my  conviction  that  were  the  Assembly  better 
instructed,  it  would  decide  differently,  the 
more  especially  that  subsequent  Assemblies 
have,  as  I  shaU  have  occasion  more  fully  to 
remark,  virtually  cancelled  that  decision  by 
declining  to  enforce  it.  I  repeat,  then,  that 
reading  prayers  is  not  contrary  to  the  lav 
and  usage  of  the  Church.  I  never  heard  of 
a  law  against  a  minister  reading  his  prayers 
if  he  chose.  The  moment  such  a  law  is 
produced,  and  shown  to  me  to  have  passed 
the  Barrier  Act  and  become  law  in  a  regular 
manner,  I  shall  alter  my  opinion ;  but  not 
tin  then.  As  for  the  usage  c^  the  Church, 
I  deny  that  the  usage  of  the  Church  forbids 
a  minister  to  read  his  prayers  from  a  book. 
The  usage  of  the  Church  permits  a  minister 
to  read  his  sermons,  and  it  cannot  canisia- 
tently  forbid  him  to  read  his  prayers,  be- 
cause t^e  two  stand  on  the  same  basis  of 
principle.  If  there  be  any  arguments  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  reading  prayers,  they  are 
equally  good  to  condenm  reading  sermons ; 
and  if  there  are  any  reasons  for  allow- 
ing sermons  to  be  read,  there  are  also 
reasons  for  allowing  prayers  to  be  read. 
Our  Church  usage  has  been  determined  in 
the  great  preponderance  of  instances  to 
the  sdtemative  of  not  reading  prayers  very 
much  by  a  historical  accident.  Our  Church 
is  a  Church  of  Puritan  extraction,  and  once 
in  the  history  of  Puritanism  a  strong  and 
partially  authoritative  movement  was 
made  to  force  ministers  to  read  piayers 
which  were  not  their  own.  As  a  recoil 
from  this  and  protest  against  it,  our  mi- 
nisters placed  themselves  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  prayed  extemporo,  to  make  it 
clear  that  their  prayers  were  their  own; 
and  in  subsequent  generations  of  the 
Church  the  popular  prejudice  engendered 
by  witnessing  this  practice  has  made  many 
conform  to  it  who  did  not  share  the  pre- 
ludice,  but  who  loved  peace  too  well  to 
admit  of  their  bearing  the  resentment  of 
molested  ignorance.  But  the  genius  of  our 
Church  usage  does  not  compel  the  adoption 
of  the  one  alternative  of  not  reading  prayers: 
it  equaUv  admits  the  other  alternative  of  a 
ministers  reading  his  prayers  if  he  thinks 
fit.  For  what  is  the  genius,  the  idea  of 
our  Church  usage?  It  is  the  idea  of 
free  prayer.  We  are  continually  boast- 
ing of  our  privilege  of  free  grayer; 
and  I  admit  it  is  a  great  privilege. 
But  what  does  it  mean  ?  Why,  by  free 
piayer  I  understand,  for  one  thing,  the 
freeidom  of  every  individual  minister  from 
the  bondage  of  a  compulsory  liturgy— 
liberty  to  pray  in  his  own  words,  and  not 
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in  words  prescribed  for  him  by  external 
authority.  But  free  prayer  means  more 
than  this.  Freedom  does  not  mean  free- 
dom on  one  side  merely,  but  freedom  on 
every  side ;  and  free  prayer  does  not  mean 
merely  liberty  for  a  minister  to  pray  in  what- 
ever words  he  chooses,  but  also  in  whatever 
manner  he  chooses-^with  or  without  paper, 
as  he  feels  most  conducive  to  his  satis- 
fectoiy  performance  of  the  exercise.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  extemporaneous 
speech  is  not  the  freest  mode  of  utterance 
to  every  one.  Very  often  extemporaneous 
prayer  is  the  bitterest  bondage  to  the  man 
who  attempts  it,  making  him  to  labour 
under  the  twofold  burden  of  an  excessive 
nervousness  and  an  excessive  vacuity.  (A 
laugh.)  And  as  for  that  sham  extempo- 
raneous prayer  which  consists  in  reciting 
what  has  been  previously  written  and  got 
by  heart,  or  what  has  through  the  slow 
acemnulation  of  years  encrusted  itself  upon 
the  tablets  of  the  memory,  I  hope  nobody 
will  profess  himself  able  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  this  and 
honest  reading  from  a  bool;:,  except  what 
may  be  implied  in  the  absence  of  a  little 
paper  and  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of 
pretence.  (Laughter.)  Some  ms^  pray 
freely  extemporaneously,  but  most  will  pray 
most  freely  from  manuscript,  just  as  preach- 
ing. And  I  maintain  that  reading  prayer 
is  just  as  much  free  prayer  as  prayer  not 
read,  and  is  as  much  in  consonance  with 
the  genius  of  our  Church  usage  in  this 
matter.  It  is  only  when  you  take  up  our 
Church  usage  as  a  blind  meaningless  custom 
— a  dark  irrational  prejudice — ^that  you  can 
say  it  prohibits  reading  prayers.  When- 
ever you  put  an  idea  and  a  meaning  into 
it,  that  idea  compels  you  to  admit  that  a 
minister  is  at  liberty  to  read  his  prayers  if 
he  finds  that  best,  provided  only  they  are  his 
own,  either  by  origination  or  adoption.  On 
these  grounds,  I  hold  that  the  reading  of 
prayers  is  essentially  in  agreement  with  the 
law  and  usage  of  the  Church. 

And  thus  his  speech  ends : — 

I  feel  assured  that  the  best  arrangement 
for  Church  prosperity  is  when  each  indi- 
vidual minister  is  not  shackled  and  fettered 
by  unnumbered  laws  and  usages,  but  left 
to  the  spontaneous  and  self-regulated  dte- 
velopment  of  whatever  originality  is  in  him. 
In  this  way  I  believe  the  Church  is  surest 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  gifts  are 
in  her  pastors ;  and  while  at  all  times  of 
the  Church,  I  think  especially  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  disastrous  to  impose  shackles  on 
freedom  of  clerical  utterance  in  any  form ; 
and  therefore  let  the  Act  of  1865  apply  to 
whomsoever  or  whatsoever  it  likes,  it  does 
not  apply  to  Dr.  Lee  or  anyone  who  chooses 
to  read  his  prayers.    I  therefore,  upon  the 


whole,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  order  of  the  Assembly  compelling  me  to 
interfere  with  Dr.  Lee  in  this  matter  of 
reading  his  prayers ;  and  I  am  glad  that  it 
is  so.  For  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
can  be  more  disastrous  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  than  at  the  present 
day  to  pursue  a  policy  of  repression  in  oppo* 
sition  to  a  policy  of  emancipation.  The 
temper  of  the  times  and  the  thoughts  afloat 
are  such  that  men  will  more  and  more 
require  of  their  religious  teachers  that 
they  be  men  thinking  and  acting  out  of 
their  own  independent  individuality,  and 
not  mere  semi-mechanical  oi^ns  of  tra- 
ditional ideas  and  usages.  The  Church 
that  recognises  and  meets  this  want  wiU 
live,  flourish,  and  do  incalculable  good; 
the  Church  that  blindly  and  obstinately  sets 
its  face  against  it  must  speedily  become 
little  better  than  an  antiquarian  curiosity^ 
and  have  the  destiny  of  such  like  things. 
(Oh,  oh!)  And  because  this  liberty  of 
reading  prayers,  if  a  minister  seems  so  in- 
clined, seems  to  me  to  be  a  contribution — a 
very  humble  contribution  it  may  be,  but 
yet  a  contribution — ^to  the  work  of  general 
ministerial  emancipation,  I  wish  to  see  it 
protected ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  satis- 
faction that  on  this  occasion  I  find  myself 
legally  entitled,  as  I  am  morally  glad,  to 
oppose  its  discouragement.     (Applause.) 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a 
speech  from  Dr.  Mnir,  the  vene- 
able  and  excellent  minister  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Muir 
is  a  man  of  blameless  life,  and  great 
ability  and  dignity,  who  for  more 
than  fifty  years  has  done  the  work 
of  the  ministry  with  a  zeal  and  de- 
votion above  all  praise.  And  indeed^ 
looking  at  that  thonghtfiil  and  sad, 
but  beautiful  fe/ce,  with  high  and 
perfect  features,  shaded  by  a  pro- 
ftision  of  white  hair, — a  face  that- 
expresses  pure  intellect  and  feeling, 
without  a  vestige  of  animalism, — 
one  feels  that  Dr.  Muir  ought  to 
have  been  an  archbishop.  He  would 
have  been  one,  if  the  Scotch  Church 
had  such  dignities :  for  many  years,, 
he  exercised  almost  archiepiscopal 
influence  iu  it.  And  neither  of  the* 
two  archbishops  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed  could  stand  a  moment's 
physical  comparison  with  him.  Let 
it  be  added,  that,  if  hi^h  moral 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  this 
world,  you  have  it  in  Dr.  Muir.     If 
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you  knew  him,  you  would  know  a 
man  whom  no  worldly  bribe  could 
tempt  jfrom  what  he  esteems  the 
right  path.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
even  imagine  Dr.  Muir  as  actuated 
by  any  mean  or  sordid  motive. 
Even  such  as  differ  ftom  him  most 
decidedly  are  constrained  to  respect 
him.  Aid  such  as  do  in  the  main 
agree  with  him  look  up  to  him  with 
ujafeigned  reverence.  Here  is  part 
of  what  he  said:  and  extreme  as 
the  words  sound,  never  were  words 
said  in  deeper  sincerity : — 

I  don't  wish  to  be  thoughts  terrorist.  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  prophetic,  but  it  is  to 
me  most  evident  that  the  work  that  has 
been  begun  and  carried  on  so  far,  has  been 
begun  and  carried  on  under  the  sinister 
influence  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  Church 
— that  enemy  who  has  always  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
to  the  work  of  conversion — I  mean  Satan 
himself.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  pro- 
ceeding as  we  are  now  doing,  this  blessed 
institution  of  ours,  which  through  grace  has 
been  so  serviceable  generation  after  gene- 
ration, is  about  to  be  destroyed.  Sir,  I 
love  to  bear  my  protest  on  the  side  of  the 
precious  standards  of  our  Church — those 
standards  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the 
most  exact  voice  of  God's  Holy  "Word,  I 
love  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  my 
testimony  to  our  precious  system  of  public 
worship.  Simple  in  the  form  of  it;  nothing 
in  it  to  come  between  the  soul  and  Christ, 
the  object  of  the  soul's  worship ;  but  all  in 
it  that,  away  from  intricate  liturgical  cere- 
monial, will  lead  to  the  accomplishing  of 
that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  has  told  us 
we  are  to  aim  at  in  public  worship — the 
worship  of  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  (Applause.)  I  own  to  you 
that  my  heart  has  been  deeply  oprpressed  by 
all  that  has  been  going  on  amongst  us,  under 
a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  a  plan 
instigated  by  the  great  enemy  of  evange- 
lical truth  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  in 
our  land  that  which  has  been  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  truth,  and  the  main  in- 
strument of  circulating  it  and  impressing  it 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  love,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  thus 
my  public  protest,  and  1  have  come  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  doins  so.  I  know  well — 
and  we  have  had  an  emo  of  it  in  the  room 
to-day — ^that  the  views  I  now  suggest  are 
considered  to  be  views  that  shackle  men's 
minds,  and  prevent  what  is  called  progress 
— yea,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  iUibe- 
zality  and  tyranny  in  any  one  man  attempt- 


ing to  set  up  his  views  and  his  practices  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  another  to  adopt 
these  views   and  follow    these    practices. 
Sir,  that  is  what  I  would  express  my  utter 
detestation  of.     The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment is  a  most  sacred  thing.    Inquiry  on 
the  part   of  individuals   as  to   doctrinal 
views — ^inquiry  on  the  part  of  individuals 
as  to  what  may  be  improvements  in  the 
forms  of  public  worship — such  inquiry  is 
legitimate.     The  right  of"  private  judgment 
ought  never  to  be  interfered  with;  and  I 
consider  that  with  the  sentiments  I  have 
now  expressed  with  regard  to  our  precious 
standa^s,  and  with  regard  to  our  forms  of 
worship,  I  am  still  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  inquiry  again  and  again,  and  should  I 
see  reason  to  change  the  opinion  I   have 
this  day  expressed,  no  man  would  prevent 
me  from  altering  that  opinion ;  and  no  man 
has  a  right  to  endeavour  to  force  me  into 
compliance  with  his  views    or  practices. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  say  that  I  offer  no  ob- 
struction to  the  individuals  who  are  making 
these  movements.  '  1  regret  the  course  they 
are  pursuing,  and  mourn  over  the  results 
that  are  impending.    If  they  succeed,  our 
Church  is  gone;  but  still  I  maintain  that 
the  right  of  private  judgment   is   to   be 
defended,  and  that  no  man  has  any  title 
to.  force   others  into  his  views  or   prac- 
tices.   But,  sir,  I  have  to  put  this  very 
serious  question— Is  a  man  who  has  taken 
solemn  oaths  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church,  to  maintain  its  simple  ritual, 
and  to  follow  no  divisive  courses — is  a  man 
who  has  made  this  engagement,  and  who, 
on  the  faith  of  that  engagement,  has  been 
ordained  and  inducted  to  a  benefice  in  the 
Church,  is  he  entitled  to  make  changes — 
serious  changes,  in  the  doctrines,  principles, 
laws,  or  worship  of  the  Church  ?  or,  if  he 
does  so,  is  he  to  continue  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Church  ?  I  don't  trammel  the  minds 
of  any  one :  I  maintain  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  but  I  say  that  man  is  not  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.     (Laughter 
and  applause.)    There  is,  I  suppose,  room 
enough  for  him  without — (laughter    and 
applause)— and  without  he  may  meet  with 
those  who  thoroughly  conform  to  his  opi- 
nions, and  sentiments,  and  practices.  (Hear, 
hear.)    I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  calling  in  question  the  sincerity  of  any 
one  who  follows  the   course  which,  after 
serious  investigation,  he  considers  to  be  the 
right  one.    But  I  say  his  mind  cannot  be 
at  peace  if  he  keepE^within  the  bounds  of 
this    Church — (*Hear,*    and    applause)— 
where,  because  of  his  declarea  opinions, 
opinions  tested  by  an  oath,  he  has  been 
inducted  into  a  benefice,  and  is  entitled  by 
law  to  draw  his  stipend.    No  doubt  we 
may  lament  secession,  but  sincerity  and 
honesty,  and  a  regard  to  oath,  demand  that 
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these  things  be  not  done  within  the  limits 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    (Hear.) 

A  smart  observation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gray,  incnmbent  of  an  Old 
Town  Edinburgh  parish : — 

He  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with 
what  Dr.  Muir  had  said  as  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  but  he  felt  it  might  per- 
haps be  well  to  carry  it  a  step  farther  than 
the  reverend  doctor  had  done,  and  leave  to 
every  minister  the  right  of  judging  for  him- 
self whether  he  could  remain  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland  or  no.    (A  laugh.) 

Here  seems  to  be  the  kernel  of 
the  question,  in  a  speech  by  Mr. 
dimming,  a  prominent  and  able 
member  of  Presbytery : — 

Although  he  confessed  that  the  ground 
had  always  seemed  to  him  most  narrow; 
although  he  confessed  his  feelings  were 
strong  that,  after  they  gave  permission  in 
the  Church  to  a  man  to  prepare  his  prayers 
at  home  and  repeat  them  from  memory, 
they  had  no  sufficient  stand-point  to  pre- 
vent him  who  did  that  from  reading  his 
prayers ;  if  they  gave  him  permission  to 
read  his  prayers,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  no  doubt 
did — and  did,  he  believed,  when  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly — from  manu- 
script, he  felt  they  had  not  a  sufficient 
stand-point  to  prevent  him  reading  them 
from  print ;  and  if  they  gave  a  man  per- 
mission to  read  his  prayers  from  print,  he 
did  not  see  where  the^  had  a  stand-point  to 
prevent  a  man  printmg  them  for  himself, 
and  those  who  in  the  Church  might  wish 
them. 

Finally  came  Dr.  Lee,  the  great 
heresiarch  himself.  Wonderful  are 
Dr.  Lee's  fluency  and  cleverness. 
And  indeed,  so  consummate  a  master 
is  he  of  logical  fence,  that  his  mani- 
fest ease  lessens  the  impression  he 
makes,  by  taking  away  the  appear- 
ance of  earnestness  that  comes  when 
a  speaker  seems  possessed  and  over- 
whelmed by  his  subject.  A  httle 
floundering  for  words, — ^a  little  look 
of  being  unequal  to  express  what 
he  feels, — ^might  add  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  this  speaker.  Dr.  Lee 
is  a  Scotch  Broad- Churchman :  and 
through  his  peculiar  position  and 
views  is  able  to  reach  and  influence 
many  not  usually  very  impressible 
by  clerical  influence.  I  quote  some 
passages  from  his  speech  i  — 


As  to  the  liturgy,  one  would  expect  in  an 
argument  like  this  some  definition  of  what 
a  liturgy  is.  According  to  my  understand- 
ing, it  is  a  public  document  sanctioned  by 
authority,  and  imposed  on  all  ministers  of 
the  Church.  So  I  would  understand  by  a 
liturgy.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day  under^ 
stand  by  a  liturgy  ?  They  seem  to  think 
that  the  reading  of  prayers  is  a  liturgy. 
Such  confusion  of  ideas  is  astonishing  in  a 
Church  court.  It  is  astonishing  among 
sensible  men ;  much  more  is  it  astonishing 
among  clergymen  of  the  Church  and  law- 
yers. We  know  what  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  is.  It  is  a  set  of 
prayers  and  services,  made  and  sanctioned 
by  public  authority,  and  which  every  minis- 
ter is  obliged  to  use.  John  Knox's  litiirgj'^, 
though  not  enforced  with  the  same  strict- 
ness, has  the  same  character,  and  every 
litui^  has  the  same  character.  Does  the 
fact  of  a  man  reading  the  prayers  of  his 
own  composition,  which  he  changes  as  often 
as  he  likes,  and  uses  some  one  day  and 
others  the  next,  which  he  deals  with  as  he 
chooses,  constitute  a  liturgy  ?  I  really  feel 
ashamed  to  reply  to  such  confusion  of  ideas, 
to  give  it  no  stronger  term.  Suppose  you 
succeed  in  violating  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  take  from  me  that  liberty  which  I  now 
enjoy  of  reading  my  prayers,  what  do  you 
make  me  do  ?  You  compel  me  to  make  a 
much  closer  approximation  to  a  liturgy  than 
now  exists.  I  should  then  be  compelled  to 
do  what  other  gentlemen  do  whose  con- 
sciences I  suppose  are  tree  from  the  sin  of 
liturgising,  and  learn  off  one  of  my  Sunday's 
prayers,  and  repeat  it  perpetually.  I  would 
be  compelled  to  do  what  some  of  my  bre- 
thren do,  repeat  the  same  prayer  from  Sun- 
day to  Sunday  without  one  syllable  of  vari- 
ation from  January  to  June,  and  from  June 
to  January,  during  their  whole  incumbency. 
(Laughter.)  I  should  think  the  essence  of 
a  liturgy,  if  it  is  not  to  be  defined,  as  I  have 
said,  is  sameness — the  continual  repetition 
of  the  same  thing.  I  maintain.  Moderator, 
that  the  disuse  of  reading  prayers  has  had 
this  effect  extensively.  I  do  not  blame  the 
men  who  act  in  the  way  I  have  said.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  not  able  to  speak  ex- 
tempore, and  not  able  to  learn  off  what  they 
have  written,  and  so  they  are  forced  to  adopt 
that  mode  of  proceeding  which  Mr.  Wallace 
so  pointedly  cliaracterises,  and  in  fact  to  ap- 
proximate to  a  liturgy  through  their  very 
horror  of  read  prayers.  I  say  read  prayers 
are  not  contrary  either  to  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  or,  properly  inter- 
preted, to  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  It 
IS  very  remarkable  that  while  Knox's  Book 
of  Common  Order  was  read  for  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  there  should  not  have  been 
one  syflable  in  your  proceedings  or  acts 
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condemning  this;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reading  of  sermons,  now  a  general 
practice,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  and  never  was  heard  of  till 
a  late  period,  when  the  subject  Was  brought 
before  the  Q-eneral  Assembly,  and  when 
something  was  said  regarding  it,  to  which 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention.  So  late  as  the 
year  1726,  the  Assembly  remitted  to  its 
Commission  an  overture  anent  the  method 
of  preaching ;  and  in  a  representation  and 
petition,  signed  by  twenty-four  influential 
ministers,  laid  before  the  Assembly  in 
2732,  reference  is  thus  mEuieto  it:— *There 
appears  much  more  need  for  it ' — that  is, 
for  such  an  overture  or  ordinance — *  every 
day,  by  reason  of  several  innovations  both 
in  the  method  and  strain  of  preaching  in- 
troduced by  some  strangers  and  young 
ministers,  very  displeasing  to  Orod's  people, 
and  causing  no  small  obstruction  to  spiritual 
edification.  Nay,  a  young  minister  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  at  last  Assembly  had  the 
assurance  to  add  to  former  innovations  that 
of  reading  the  sermon  openly.  To  other 
offensive  innovations  he  has  added  this 
innovation,  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  it  would  give  great  offence  both  to  the 
ministers  and  people  of  this  Church,  and 
bring  a  reflecti(m  on  the  Assembly  as  if  it 
approved  thereof.'  Now,  sir,  that  is  all  my 
answer  to  the  talk  about  the  Church  for- 
feiting its  establishment.  The  preaching 
of  sermons  by  reading  them  was  without 
precedent  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  No 
man  ever  heard  of  Knox  or  any  of  his 
followers  reading  sermons.  That  was  the 
mode  of  conducting  worship  in  1 690,  when 
the  Acts  of  Security  and  the  Union  were 
passed.  If,  therefore,  your  establishment 
is  to  be  forfeited  by  reading  prayers, 
it  is  forfeited  accordingly  by  the  reading  of 
sermons.  For  here  is  a  palpable  instance 
of  innovation  contraiy  to  the  foregoing 
traditions  and  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Let  me  ask  you,  sir, 
if  the  reading  of  a  prayer  forfeits  the  es- 
tablishment, what  must  the  reading  of  a 
sermon? 

Elsewhere  he  says :— * 

Moderator,  I  have  heard  to-day,  as  I 
have  heard  many  times  before,  a  great  deal 
of  denunciation — a  very  great  deal  of  what 
I  think  uncharitable  and  unwarrantable 
insinuation;  but  though  I  have  listened 
with  anxiety,  I  have  found  very  little  that 
oan  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  be  con- 
fiidered  argument  or' fact.  (A  laugh.)  I 
have  been  asked  how  I  could  remain  a 
minister  of  the  Church  and  persevere  in 
customs  contraiy  to  its  laws  and  its  tradi- 
tions. I  ask  th«  gentlem^i  who  have 
«pok^i  where  are  these  laws?     I  have 


asked  them  to  quote  these  laws.  The 
General  Assembly  gave  a  decision  in  1859 
which  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  in 
which  it  said  that  reading  prayers  was 
contraiy  to  the  laws  and  tisages  of  the 
Church.  No  doubt  to  its  late  usages  and 
practices,  but  I  have  challenged  my  oppo- 
nents again  and  again,  and  I  challenge 
them  now,  to  condescend  on  the  laws  which 
I  have  broken.  When  men  are  arraigned 
before  the  civil  court,  where  the  forms  of 
justice  are  observed,  and  where  common 
regularity  is  observed  in  its  proceedings, 
the  clause  of  the  Act  which  he  has  violated 
is  quoted.  Why  have  not  these  gentlemen 
quoted  the  Act  which  I  have  ^olated  by 
reading  my  own  prayers  ?  I  say  this  is 
not  worthy  to  be  called  argument ;  it  is 
wild,  reckless,  unfounded  assertion,  and 
nothing  more.  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  began  with  a  liturgy, 
and  for  many  years  read  its  prayers  ;  that 
the  last  prayer  in  which  John  Knox  joined 
was  read,  and  that  in  your  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly and  the  proceedings  of  your  Church 
courts  you  cannot  find  one  Act  or  one 
authoritative  proceeding  either  condemning 
or  discountenancing  read  prayers  ?  I  call 
on  you  to  produce  the  laws  you  allege,  and 
tiU  you  have  produced  them  I  sluJl  con- 
tinue to  assert  that  there  is  none,  and  that 
I .  have  broken  no  law  whatever.  If  I 
thought  I  had  broken  any  law,  I  should 
certainly  be  very  sorry  for  having  done  sq, 
and  instantly  amend  my  conduct.  Some 
rhetoric  has  been  added  to  adorn  the  rotten 
argument  which  has  been  attempted ;  but, 
sir,  this  ornament  does  not  conceal  the  rot- 
tenness at  all. 

And  thus  Dr.  Lee  concludes  : — 

One  would  suppose,  Moderator,  to  hear 
what  has  been  said  this  afternoon,  that 
some  monstrous  evil  was  practise!  by 
myself  and  my  congregation.  The  inspi- 
ration of  Satan  has  been  referred  to— 
(laughter) — ^as  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  such  monstrous  doings.  I  could  hardly 
trust  my  ears  when  I  heard  such  things 
said.  What  is  it  that  has  been  done? 
It  is  only  that  which  the  Reformers  ^d — 
which  the  Churdi  of  Scotland  did  during 
its  earliest  and  best  days.  I  hope  that  the 
Christians  of  the  Church  of  England  aie 
not  inspired  with  the  devil  when  they  read 
their  prayers  ;  I  hope  that  John  Knox  was 
not  inspired  with  the  devil  when  he  com- 
posed the  Book  of  Common  Ordet;  and  I 
hope  that  the  Christian  Church  g^eially 
are  not  imder  Satanic  influence  in  the  con- 
viction which  begins  to  be  difiused  that  an 
extemporaneous  service  is  not  the  most 
edifying,  and  that  it  is  proper  and  advan- 
tageous to  employ  ccMnpdsations— written  or 
printed  compositiMis— -diuring  at  least  pait 
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of  the  service.  Why,  sir,  the  application 
of  such  phrases,  and  the  allegation  of  such 
causes,  really  betray,  1  think,  an  extremely 
weak  position,  and  a  veiy  distressing  want 
of  plausible  argument. 

It  is  not  a  pleasure  to  me,  whatever  some 
gentlemen  may  think  or  say,  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  -  the  Church  courts.  I  feel  it 
punful  to  be  constantly  upbraided  as  if  I 
were  a  man  without  any  conscience,  and 
as  if  I  did  not  feel  the  obligation  of  vows 
that  I  have  taken  on  myself.  It  is  not 
pleasing  to  me  to  be  upbraided  in  that  way, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
judices which  I  thought  had  prevailed  in 
the  General  Assembly.  Accordingly  I 
made  various  attempts  to  carry  on  the 
public  worship  without  a  book,  since  a  book 
was  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly. 
I  endeavoured  to  cany  on  the  worship 
otherwise.  At  one  time  I  could  have  com- 
mitted the  whole  of  the  book  to  memory 
without  any  difficulty  ;  but  I  found  from 
disuse,  and  I  suppose  from  advancing  years, 
I  was  no  longer  able  to  do  it.  I  took  notes 
with  me,  and  I  bungled  the  service.  I  do 
not  know  whether  other  people  thought  it 
was  bungled,  but  to  my  apprehension  it 
was.  I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  could  not 
do  justice  to  my  own  ideas.  I  wrote  notes 
laiger  and  laiger  simply  to  assist  my 
memory.  This  issued  in  the  composition  of 
i  a  new  book.  That  book,  thinking  it  might 
i  be  useful  to  others,  and  thinking  it  was  a 

I  mere  quibble  to  read  the  prayers    from 

Imanusciipt  instead  of  from  a  printed  book, 
I  got  printed,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the 
paadms,  or  what  I  considered  a  proper  selec- 
tion from  the  psalms  and  paraphrases  for 
singing.  It  was  with  that  view  primarily 
f  that  the  book  got  into  l^e  hands  of  the 

I  congregation,  the  psalms  being  printed  at 

proper  lengths,  and  the  tunes  to  which 
they  are  always  sung.  The  only  other 
alteration  is  the  responses  comprehending 
the  Amens  at  the  end  of  the  prayers.  I 
did  not  think  it  required  the  authority  of 
the  Ghmeral  Assembly  or  of  the  Presbytery 


to  recommend  a  practice — ^for  I  did  recom- 
mend it — ^which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Old 
Testam^t  and  by  the  New  expressly.  I 
did  not  think  I  needed  to  come  to  the 
General  Assembly  or  to  the  Presbytery, 
when  I  had  the  express  authority  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  itself,  for  a  practice  without 
which  public  worship  wants  the  very  form 
of  congregational  and  public  worship.  I 
did  not  think  that  any  man  could  suppose 
that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  law ;  and 
I  ask  where  is  tliere  anything  forbidding 
such  a  practice  ?  All  Christians  through- 
out the  world  do  it  —  in  the  ancient 
Churches,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all 
Churches  which  have  a  worship,  the  Amen 
is  said ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  too  ridi- 
culous for  me  to  come  here  and  ask 
sanction  to  do  that  which  you  all  ought 
to  do  and  teach  your  congregations  to  do. 
(Laughter.) 

The  upshot  was,  that  the  Pres- 
bytery, by  a  majority,  determined 
not  to  meddle  wifch  Dr.  Lee.  The 
read  prayers,  at  the  church  of  Old 
GreyMars,  have  now  the  tacit  sanc- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
decision  has  been  appealed  to  the 
higher  Church  courts,  and  is  still 
liable  to  be  reversed.  The  General 
Assembly  in  May  will  decide  the 
question  in  the  last  resort.  And 
there  is  no  Court  of  Appeal  whose 
decisions  are  so  hard  to  forecast  as 
are  those  of  the  General  Assembly. 

So  things  rest  meanwhile.  Let 
us  trust  that  good  may  come  out  of 
all  this  commotion.  While  it  lasts, 
it  tends  somewhat  to  throw  more 
important  matters  into  the  shade. 
A.  K.  H.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


WHAT   SANDY   WAS   TO   BE. 


SANDY,  Mr.  Stewart  the  minister 
of  Clovenford's  onlj  son,  was  to 
be  a  minister  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who  had  both  wagged 
their  heads  in  pulpits  before  him. 
Second-sight  had  seen  him  in  a 
Geneva  gown  and  pair  of  bands  from 
the  time  he  wore  long-clothes  and 
bibs. 

With  the  great  end  in  view, 
many  a  day  Sandy  came  in  fear  and 
trembling  from  making  bonr-tree 
mills  on  the  Hare  Water,  and  play- 
ing shinty  with  his  sister  Jess  and 
the  neighbouring  farmers'  sons  on 
the  country  roads,  to  construe  his 
Gcesar  or  his  Sallust  in  the  minister's 
little  brown  bedroom. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  a  Tory  and  an  autocrat  in 
rusty  black,  walking  over  his  parish, 
not  unlike  Dr.  Johnson,  in  snuff- 
brown,  taking  a  turn  down  Fleet 
Street.  The  minister  had  made  a 
love  marriage.  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
been  an  orphan,  with  a  very  slender 
patrimony — a  parlour  boarder  of  the 
Miss  Allardyces,  the  old  ladies 
who  from  time  immemorial  had 
kept  the  boarding-school  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Woodend. 
Mr.  Stewart  had  met  his  fate 
at  a  Woodend  subscription  ball, 
when  it  was  customary  for  ministers 
to  carry  to  balls  their  white  neck- 
cloths and  silver  shoe-buckles  as  a 
testimony  in  favour  of  innocent  en- 
joyment, and  as  a  protest  against 
Dissent  and  Jacobinism.  There  he 
succumbed  in  a  single  evening  to  Miss 
Jean  Clephane's  dancing,  though 
he  did  not  dance  a  step  himself. 

The  marriage  was  a  happy  one. 
Mrs.  Stewart  paid  the  minister 
loving  homage  as  the  greatest  and 
best  of  men,  and  called  him  lord  and 
master  to  the  extent  of  keeping  her 


bedroom  scrupulously  free  for  Ms 
study,  and  spending  the  choicest  of 
her  accompHshments  in  needlework 
on  the  plaited  frills  of  his  shirts 
and  the  openwork  of  his  bands.  In 
his  turn,  Mr  Stewart  was  tender  to 
his  wife,  brought  home  what  te 
supposedher  taste  in  gaudy  caps  and 
spencers,  as  connubial  gifts,  on  the 
striking  of  the  fiars  and  the  meetings 
of  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assembly; 
took  notice  of  her  pets,  her  flowers, 
her  work — ^for  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
almost  as  great  in  knitted  bed- 
covers, tent-stitch-worked  chairs, 
and  cambric  flowers,  as  Mrs.  Delany; 
humoured  her  in  her  habits,  squiring 
her  three  evenings  a  week  in  sum- 
mer, when  she  walked  with  her 
shawl  over  her  head  to  the  Karnes,  to 
see  the  sun  set  behind  the  Beld  Law, 
until  the  servants  and  the  country- 
people  called  the  beaten  footpaths 
through  the  com  and  the  clover 
*  the  Minister  and  the  Leddy 's  Walk. ' 

The  manse  children  consisted  of 
Sandy  and  Jess ;  and  it  was  acommon 
remark  with  regard  to  the  two, 
that  Sandy  should  have  been  Jess, 
and  Jess  Sandy. 

Sandy  was  not  a  scapegrace  and 
a  numskull.  He  was  a  bonnie 
laddie,  very  like  his  mother  both  in 
her  sweet,  fair,  sunshiny  face,  and 
her  sanguine,  sensitive,  imaginative 
temperament.  He  was  a  shade 
thoughtless  as  regarded  a  divinity 
studied  in  prospective,  with  a 
greater  bent  for  drawing  on  the 
margins  of  his  books  and  copies,  and 
every  scrap  of  paper  he  could  come 
by,  wonderfiilly  faithful  transcripts 
of  *  the  hills,  and  woods,  and  streams 
around  '  Clovenford,  and  clever 
comical  likenesses  of  the  master, 
his  schoolfellows,  and  his  acquaint- 
ances, than  for  severe  reading. 
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Bat  his  &ther  i^as  persuaded 
that  sedaieness  and  applicatioii 
would  come  to  Sandy  with  riper 
years ;  and  except  in  one  instance, 
when  he  punished  the  lad  with  aus- 
terity for  depicting  the  manse  cat 
with  a  pair  of  bands  round  its  neck, 
holding  forth  from  a  water-stoup  to 
the  cocks  and  hens,  and  the  rats 
peeping  from  the  stacks  in  the  glebe 
yard,  (idling  the  sketch  a  pro&ne 
and  scurrilous  jest,  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  Sandy's  short- 
comings. Sandy  was  the  apple  of 
the  minister's  eye,  secretly;  while 
openly,  the  father  addressed  the  son 
by  the  comprehensively  disparaging 
corruption  '  min,' — ^a  term  which,  in 
Scotland,  with  the  alteration  of  one 
letter,  oonyerts  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation 'man'  into  an  ostenta- 
tiously condescending  and  slightly 
contemptuous  soubriquet.  *  Oh,  min, 
is  that  aU  you're  good  for  ?  '  *  There 
was  more  lost  at  Flodden,  min.' 
And  it  wa«  true  Sandy  would  have 
worked  a  more  wonderful  sampler, 
and  proved  a  meeker  and  more  gra- 
cious woman  than  Jess,  for  whom, 
with  a  spice  of  chivalry,  all  Mr. 
Stewart's  outward  favour  was  re- 
aerved. 

As  for  Jess  Stewart,  she  would 
have  responded  splendidly  to  her 
Other's  wishes  but  for  the  trifling 
accident  of  having  been  bom  a  girl, 
coupled  with  the  Apostle  Paul's 
prohibition  to  a  woman.  She 
would  have  made  a  fine  minister 
—frank,  straightforward,  impera- 
tive, with  a  passionate  tongue  when 
she  was  roused ;  having  a  real 
relish  for  the  solid  study  of  history 
and  geography,  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  the  spinnet  and  the 
execution  of  satin  pieces  in  the  Miss 
Allardyces'  course  of  instruction. 

But  there  was  nothing  unwo- 
manly or  repulsive  in  Jess ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  she  outgrew  the 
hoistorousness  of  her  childhood — 
when  she  distressed  her  mother  by 
playing  more  uniformly  at  boys' 
games  (Sandy  in  his  tender  years 
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took  up  with  an  oId-&shioned,  hard-* 
featured  doll,  Jess's  rejected  pro- 
perty), and  destroying  three  tunes 
as  many  clothes  as  Sandy,  there  was 
the  prospect  of  her  growing  up  a 
woman  of  noble  proportions.  There 
was  a  charm  in  Jess's  fresh,  candid, 
intelligent  face — ^her  short,  thick 
black  curls  in  a  crop  about  her 
brow  and  neck  ;  her  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  firm,  erect  figure -«•  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Sandy's  bright 
blue  eyes,  sanguine  complexion,  and 
sHght  but  active,  long,elegant  limbs. 
Jess  was  the  young  queen  of  the 
parish,  and  the  position  lent  her  an 
ease,  a  power,  an  air  of  born  autho- 
rity and  command  which  became 
the  girl,  and  which  did  not  leave 
her  when  she  passed  from  the  yeo* 
men's  houses  to  those  of  the  gentry, 
where  she  could  claim  no  precedence 
of  birth  and  breeding,  and  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  best  cloth 
mantle  and  white  muslin  frock  were 
homely  and  out  of  date.  Young 
Adam  Spottiswoode,  of  Birkholm^ 
his  own  master,  who  opened  the 
balls  at  Woodend,  would  rather 
dance  a  reel  with  the  minister's 
than  a  minuet  with  the  member's 
daughter.  Jess  could  dance  mi- 
nuets, too ;  a  little  French  dancing- 
master,  a  poor  emigre,  had  imported 
the  true  Minuets  de  la  Gour  at  the 
service  of  the  public  of  Woodend, 
but  Jess's  reels  were  something  in- 
spiriting. 

Again,  Jess,  with  the  few  old  and 
ailing  men  and  women  who  were 
'  on  the  box'  (that  is,  parish  paupers), 
with  bairns,  with  her  mother's  end- 
less train  of  calves,  chickens,  dogs, 
cats,  pigeons,  laverocks,  linties,  was 
also  '  beyond  compare.'  Jess,  car- 
rying a  stray  lamb  in  her  arms, 
or  a  broken-winged  bird  in  her 
bosom,  showed  unmistakably  whe- 
ther she  was  womanly — that  is, 
motherly — or  no. 

Clovenford  kirk  and  manse,  with 
moss,  lichen,and  weather-stain  doing 
something  to  redeem  the  bam  and 
bothy  order  of  architecture,  lay  in 
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a  nest  of  wooded  and  bare  bills. 
Tbe  parisb  did  not  bave  tbe  grander 
and  more  peculiar  features  of  Scot- 
tifib  landscape — ^neitber  tbe  beigbt 
nor  tbe  breadtb  of  savage  mountains 
and  moors,  wbere  tbe  eagle  rears 
ber  bloody-beaked  young,  and  *  tbe 
vrbaup  cries  dreary.'  But  it  bad 
tbe  Mr  Tap  and  tbe  Beld  Law,  tbe 
Hare  Water  and  tbe  Den  of  black- 
tboms  and  wbitetboms,  crabs  and 
geans,  ending  in  tbe  featbery 
birks  and  sUff  dark-green  boxes 
and  boUies  round  tbe  old  wbite 
bouse  of  Birkbolm.  Tbe  fields  were 
all  beigbts  and  bollows,  sunsbine 
and  sbade,  like  dimpled  faces.  Tbere 
were  bedges  tedded  witb  dogroses 
and  boneysuckles  ;  water-courses 
yellow  witb  kingcups  ;  feal-dykes 
nodding  witb  harebells,  and  twit- 
tering witb  tbe  swallows  nestling 
beneatb  tbeir  eaves.  At  Clovenford 
manse  tbe  servant  lasses  still  span 
and  sang  ballants  every  afternoon-^— 
on  tbe  bink  by  the  kitchen-fire  in 
winter,  and  at  the  back-door  in 
summer.  Andro  Comfoot,  the 
minister's  man,  lived  with  his  deaf 
wife  and  his  catecheesed  laddie,  the 
minister's  herd,  in  ihe  thatched  cot- 
tage at  the  manse  offices,  came 
to  the  bouse  every  evening  and  was 
present  Tvith  the  family  at  '  the 
worship,'  when  the  minister  com- 
mended his  house,  people,  kirk, 
country,  and  the  world  to  the  care 
of  the  Great  Creator.  Andro  came 
again  at  sunrise  to  awake  the  lasses, 
and  to  speak  in  at  the  minister's 
window  and  tell  him  what  the  wea- 
ther was  like,  never  thinking  to 
avert  his  light  grey-green  fishy  eyes 
from  the  nightcap,  broad-bordered, 
and  with  a  large  bow  right  over  the 
forehead,  which  bore  the  picturesque 
Kilmarnock  cowl  loving  company 
on  the  pillow. 

Tbe  cloud,  tbe  size  of  a  man's 
band,  in  the  Clovenford  sky  began 
with  the  expenses  of  Sandy's  col- 
lege terms  ;  notwithstanding  they 
were  met  without  flinching,  bravely 
borne,  and  every  member   of  the 


family  took :  a  part  in  defraying 
them.  Tbe  minister  trudged  many  a 
long  and  weary  mile  to  do  duty  at 
neighbouring  kirks  and  canonical 
meetings,  in  place  of  hiring  a  gig 
from  the  Crown  in  Woodend.  lits. 
Stewart  gave  up  muck  of  her 
visiting,  for  the  reason  that  she  was 
delicate  and  unable  to  accompany 
the  minister  in  bis  long  walks. 
Jess  could  walk  with  the  best,  and 
thought  nothing  of  crossing  the 
parish,  six  miles  &om  one  end  to 
tbe  other,  and  dancing  half  the 
night  afterwards  ;  but  Jess  was 
called  on  to  resign  all  tbe  little 
advantages  and  enjoyments  such  as 
even  the  farmers'  daughters  conld 
claim.  These  were  ber  going  to 
Edinburgh  and  lodging  with  her 
Aunt  Peggy,  the  writer  to  the 
signet's  widow,  in  the  High  Street, 
and  tbere  learning  to  bake  pastry 
and  cut  out  patterns  fcnrher  gowns; 
and  ber  attending  tbe  dancing  and 
singing  classes  for  grown-up  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  opened  every  winter 
in  Woodend.  The  very  tlible  at  the 
manse  was  rendered  plainer  and 
more  frugal-  on  Sandy's  account. 
The  box  which  travelled  every  fort- 
night with  the  carrier  to  Edinburgh 
seemed  to  carry  away  all  the  dain- 
ties. Mrs.  Stewart  relinquished 
her  little  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning, 
protesting  she  found  it  bad  for  her 
nerves,  and  made  a  fashion  of  sup- 
ping porridge  along  with  the  minis- 
ter and  Jess.  The  minister  denied 
himself  his  bit  of  Stilton  cheese  and 
glass  of  Edinburgh  ale  after  dinner, 
pretending  they  made  him  sleepy. 
Jess  bad  to  be  more  sparing  in  pre- 
serving tbe  fruit,  though  it  was 
hanging  in  abundance  in  the  garden, 
and  the  whole  cost  was  the  sugar ; 
and  to  substitute  for  tbe  old  home- 
brewed wines,  -the  currant,  ginger, 
elder-flower,  and  elder-berry — ^wel- 
come cordials  to  the  sick  of  narrow 
means,  who  knew  no  better — the  still 
humbler  beverage  of  treacle  beer. 

At  first  all  these  sacrifices,  regarded 
as  temporary  in  their  nature,  were 
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made  light  of.  Bat  as  sessions  came 
and  went,  and  Sandy  brought  home 
no  hononrs,  got  no  bursary  to  ease 
the  burden,  no  private  teaching, 
except  once  a  summer  tutorship, 
they  pressed  more  heavily. 

The  &bct  was,  that  young  Sandy 
Stewart,  in  the  most  critical  years 
of  his  life,  in  place  of  settling  down 
to  hard  head  work,  was  flightier 
and  more  prone  to  trifluig — as  it  was 
regarded  at  Clovenford — ^than  ever. 
He  showed  himself  addicted  to 
company;  not-  bad  company — a 
trae  son  of  the  manse  could  not  at 
once  have  degraded  himself  so  far 
without  great  moral  corruption — 
but  to  free  mixed  company,  the  com- 
pany at  harvest-homes,  fairs,  and 
the  clubs,  in  which  Woodend  aped 
more  &inou8  places.  Gontlemen 
of  higher  degree  than  the  minis- 
ter's Sandy — ^the  yoxmg  Laird  of 
Birkholm,  for  instance — and  even 
ladies,  the  eccentric  old  dowagers 
and  spinsters  of  the  period,  fre- 
quented these  scenes  •  blamelessly ; 
bat  no  one  of  them  was  to  be  a 
minister — ^"a  Presbyterian  divine, 
whom  a  single  breath  of  scandal 
was  sufficient  to  blast. 

The  word  was  not  widely  applied 
then,  but  Sandy  was  tainted  with 
Bohemianism.  And  the  lad  was  still 
fonder  of  making  facsimiles  of  the 
rural  and  genial  hfe,  inanimate  and 
animated,  he  loved ;  the  very  mate- 
rials a  waste  of  money,  and  the  prac- 
tice, which  might  have  been  amusing 
enough  to  his  family  in  other  cir- 
cnmstances,  miserable  child's  play 
in  a  lacking  divinity  student. 

Lines  of  cafe  began  to  be  drawn  on 
Mr.  Stewart's  full  massive  face.  He 
left  offi  with  scornful  magnanimity, 
inquiring  into  his  son's  progress  in 
his  classes,  when  the  result  was 
invariably  disappointment;  but  he 
soffered  his  tongue  to  scoff  bitterly 
at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and 
tile  effeminate  puppyism  of  'bir- 
kies  *  who  put  their  pride  in  tying 
up  their  hair  with  ribands,  and 
sporting  tights  and  silk  stockings. 


The  ribands  at  least  were  cheap, 
and  the  stockings  were  a  fond 
transfer  of  the  last  pair  of  six-and- 
thirty  shillings'  worth — ^a  present  to 
Mrs.  Stewart,  in  handsome  discount 
from  the  gallant  old  bachelor,  the 
true  kirk  man,  in  his  snufT-brown 
wig  and  purple  rig  and  fur  stock- 
ings, whom  she  cafled  genteeUy  her 
'merchant'  in  Woodend.  Mrs. 
Stewart  would  ten  times  rather  see 
the  stockings  on  Sandy's  legs  than 
her  own,  that  for  once  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  her 
bonnie  laddie  in  the  guise  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  as  gentlemen  at  the 
Queen's  levees  and  State  footmen 
still  figure.  It  was  neither  just  nor 
generous  in  Mr.  Stewart  to  taunt 
Sandy  with  his  mother's  silk  stock- 
ings, and  to  add  the  gratuitous  re- 
flection that  puppies  neither  cared 
where  their  indulgences  came  from 
nor  to  what  they  led ;  but  the 
minister's  big  heart  was  sore. 

On  the  other  side,  Sandy  had  a 
hasty  as  well  as  an  affectionate 
temper,  and  was  in  constant  danger 
of  rebutting  unfair  aspersions,  and 
speaking  back  to  his  father  words 
ill-considered  and  unjustifiable  in 
the  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  moving  gently 
about  in  her  little  apple-green 
shawl,  filled  in  with  what  manu- 
fisu^turers  and  women  call  *  pines,' and 
the  cap  of  her  own  netting  as  fine 
as  gossamer,  a  light  cloud  about  a 
face  still  fair  and  dehcate — ^too  fiair 
and  delicate  for  her  years — ^was  kept 
with  both  body  and  mind  on  the 
rack,  acting  as  a  piteous  mediator 
between  her  two  sovereigns. 

Yet,  Mi*.  Stewart  had  not  swerved 
for  a  moment  from  his  purpose,  and 
never  supposed  that  Sandy  had 
committed  any  grave  offence  to 
forfeit  what  was  in  a  sort  his  inhe- 
ritance. Mr.  Stewart  knew  fdU 
well  that  many  a  distinguished 
divine  and  good  man  had  begun 
life  by  sowing  a  crop  of  wild  oats. 
Could  the  minister  have  been  aware 
of  it,   his  heart   might  have  been 
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comforted  by  the  seeming  coinci- 
dence that  grey  old  St.  Regulns 
was  ringing  at  that  moment  with 
the  characteristic  exploits  of 
'  Mad  Tam  Chaumers,'  as  Scotland 
was  yet  to  ring  with  the  virtues 
and  renown  of  her  great  orator  and 
philanthropist.  And  the  minister 
wonld  spare  his  bread  as  well  as  bis 
cheese  ;  he  would  take  off  his  coat, 
and  break  stones  by  a  dyke  side  for 
day's  wages,  if  the  laws  of  the  kirk 
and  his  parishioners  would  suffer  it, 
sooner  than  Sandy  should  miss  bis 
natural  call  to  do  his  fomily,  his 
parish,  it  might  be  his  country  and 
the  world,  credit. 

It  was  Jess  who  came  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.     It  was  Jess  who 
declared  plainly  in  her  secret  cham- 
ber, '  I  don*t  believe  our  Sandy  will 
ever  be  a  minister.  Better  he  should 
not  if  he  do  not  put  more  heart  into 
bis  work,  or  he  will  cover  himself 
and  us   with   disgrace,   and  bring 
down  his  father's  and  mother's  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     It 
is  not  so  long  since  Mr.  Home  was 
put  out  of  the  kirk  for  writing  a 
play ;  and  Sandy  has  songs,  though 
he   has   not  sermons,   flyiug  loose 
about    his  room  when  I  go  in  to 
make  up  his  bed ;  it  is  well  it  is 
not  one  of  the  lasses  who  sees  them. 
He  brags  of  going  every  night  to 
the  theatre  when  Mrs.  Siddons  is  in 
Embro'  (I  wonder  where  the  price 
of  bis  tickets  comes  from)  ;  and  I 
am  sure,  if  the  Assenibly  put  out 
one  man  for  writing  a  play,  they 
could  not  in  honesty  keep   in  an- 
other whose  pencil  is  never  out  of 
his  hand.     I  catched  him  drawing 
the  bethel  and  Miss  Mysio  Wedder- 
buru  below  the*  book -board  at  the 
very  summing  up  of  the  "  heads  " 
last  Sabbath ;  and  his  excuse  was, 
be  must  liave  iheir  heads  out  of  his 
liead  to  be  at  peace  to  listen.     He 
cares  a  deal  more  for  the  glint  of  a 
sunny  shower,  or  the  gloom  of  a 
thunder-storm,  or  the   crook  of  a 
scrag  of  a  tree,  or  the  red  of  a  gipsy's 
torn  cloak,  than  ever  I  could  see  he 


cared  for  the  bearing  of  a  doctrine. 
What  about  the  minister  of  Dud- 
dingstone  ?  I  would  like  anybody 
to  tell  me  whether  he  was  not  i 
licensed,  presented,  called,  and  i 
placed,  before  he  was  known,  to 
gentle  and  simple,  as  a  drawing- 
master  ?  If  Sandy  would  but  mind 
his  own  business.  I  have  no  &ith 
in  a  man,  however  quick,  who  does 
not  mind  his  own  business.  There 
is  Birkholm,  as  good  a  judge  of  a 
straight  rig,  or  a  round  stack,  or  a 
head  of  nowt,  as  ever  a  farmer  in 
the  country ;  yet  he  kept  his  terms 
at  an  English  university,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Hunt,  and  well  his 
red  coat  sets  him.' 

It  was  Jess  who  grew  to  grudge, 
almost  fiercely,  every  shilling  spent 
on  Sandy.  Yet  deal  gently  with  Jess's 
memory,  for  she  was  no  miser,  and 
she  was  the  chief  sufferer.  She  had 
her  fiither's  sense  of  justice  out- 
raged without  any  of  the  blindness 
whicb  accompanies  a  besetting  de- 
sire ;  and  Jess  was  sensible  that 
Sandy's  idleness  and  extravagance 
were  fatally  depressing  the  bfidance 
in  which  hung  the  fortunes  of  her 
life. 

Adam  Spottiswoode  of  Birkholm 
liked  Jess,  and  there  was  no  con- 
straint on  his  will  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  his  three  sisters,  whom 
he  could  shake  off  or  bring  ronnd 
to  submission  at  his  pleasure.  Jess 
Stewart  would  be  a  poor  but  not  an 
unsuitable  mate  for  the  Laird  of 
Birkholm ;  and  far  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  the  white  house  at 
Birkholm  being  a  grand  down- 
setting  for  a  portionless  bride,  Jess 
liked  the  comely,  courteous,  frank 
young  laird — not  half  so  clever  as 
Jess  herself,  or  Sandy,  but  at- 
tractive by  the  goodly  glamour  of 
his  superior  birth  and  breeding, 
with  the  manly,  honourable  cha- 
I'acter  corresponding  to  it.  Adam 
Spottiswoode  and  Jess  Stewart  had 
a  kindness  for  each  other;  but  so 
long  as  it  was  no  more  than  a  kind- 
ness,  or  tender  fancy,  it  was  no 
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stigma  on  their  liking  to  say  that 
if  the  couple  had  no  opportimity  of 
meeting,  it  would  die  the  death  of 
starvation — ^gradually  on  the  wo- 
man's part,,  more  rapidly  on  the 
man's.  There  should  be  a  middle 
ground  for  the  liking  to  wax  into 
iove.  There  was  no  middle  ground 
left  to  the  couple;  for  the  kirk, 
where  Birkholm  took  his  seat  in  the 
Birkholm  loft,  fronting  the  mi- 
nister's bucht,  and  where  he  aaid 
Jess  were  not  always  so  engrossed 
with  the  sermon  (in  spite  of  Jess's 
despotism  to  other  people  with  re- 
gard to  their  treatment  of  the 
*  heads ')  as  they  should  have  been, 
was  not  a  middle  ground. 

Poor  Jess  bad  no  longer  gloves, 
shoes,  sashes,  to  go  to  the  sub- 
scription balls  in  Woodend  and 
the  parties  in  the  country-houses  : 
and  when  the  manse  family  had  to 
dismiss  one  of  the  servants,  and 
Jess's  hands  got  red  and  her  face 
blowsy  with  continued  house- work 
and  garden-rwork,  she  felt  more  and 
more  that,  without  the  commonest 
finishes  to  ber  toilette,  she  was  no 
longer  fit  to  appear  in  refined  society 
and  be  Birkbolm's  chosen  partner. 

Birkholm  attempted  one  g^eat 
advance.  Spas  were  then  the  height 
of  fashion — ^not  foreign  spas,  but 
native — and  not  so  much  as  foun- 
tains of  health  but  as  favourite 
resorts,  where  men  and  women  saw 
the  world,  met  every  morning  in 
the  pump-room,  drove  together 
everyaftemoon,  two  bytwo,  in  high- 
pitched  gigs,  to  all  the  show-houses 
and  breezy  views  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  danced  together  a  couple 
of  long  country-dances  without 
sitting  down,  under  the  countenance 
of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
pomps,  and  with  the  powder  in 
his  hair  not  blown  away  by  the 
tmpest  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Birkholm  bribed  an  accommodating 
married  cousin  and  one  of  his  sis- 
ters, by  their  share  of  the  gaiety, 
to  invite  Jess  Stewart  to  accompany 
them  for  a  fortnight  to  one  of  the 


Wells.  The  excursion  would  have 
been  like  an  admission  to  the 
Elysian  fields,  with  the  temple  of 
Hymen  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
vista,  t6  Jess-  It  would  have  been 
the  gala  of  the  girl's  life,  and  she 
would  assuredly  have  come  home 
from  it  engaged  to  Birkholm,  and 
counting  herself,  with  reason,  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world. 

"Bxitnohlesse  oblige  in  aUnoble  ranks. 
The  project  had  become  simply  out 
of  the  question.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart,  and  Jess  herself,  would 
not  submit  to  BLrkholm's  paying 
Jess's  share  of  the  travelling  ex- 
penses, which,  in  the  days  of 
travelling  post,  were  a  serious  cal- 
culation to  families  with  moderate 
incomes.  But  the  Stewarts  could 
and  would  have  made  a  push  to 
afford  the  necessary  sum  had  not 
Sandy's  delay  at  college  and  want 
of  success  rendered  it  impossible. 
And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  defi- 
cient in  their  duty  to  their  daughter, 
and  made  no  account  of  Birkbolm's 
attentions  to  her,  because  they  had 
forgotten  similar  passages  in  their 
youth  in  the  trouble  of  their  middle 
age. 

Jess  said  to  herself  she  did  not 
want  anybody's  regrets,  and  told 
the  world  she  did  not  care  for 
jaunting — she  found  too  much  to 
do  among  the  spring  calves  and 
chickens  at  the  manse — and  carried 
her  high  head  as  high,  and  looked 
as  stroug,  stately,  ai^  blooming  as 
ever.  And  the  worst  of  it  was, 
Birkholm  believed  her,  and  was  as 
much  piqued  as  the  slightness  of  the 
relation  between  them  permitted. 
The  prosperous  -  young  laird  could 
not  altogether  comprehend  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  manse  finances,  and 
draw  his  inferences  from  them.  He 
went  off  in  a  huff  to  enjoy  himself  at 
the  Wells  without  the  hard-hearted 
mistress  for  whose  sake  he  had 
planned  the  holiday — not  so  much 
to  enjoy  himself  either,  as  to  prove 
to  Jess  that  he  could  be  foolish  to 
the  top  of  his  bent  without  her. 
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So  Jess  was  cut  to  the  heart  by 
hearing  rumours  presently,  now 
that  Brrkhohn  was  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage  with  a  beauty  and 
fortune  he  had  been  introduced  to 
at  the  Wells;  now  that  he  and  other 
young  men  had  indulged  in  frolics 
for  which  the  licence  of  the  time 
offered  some  apology,  but  which 
were  far  more  culpable  than  any 
folHes  of  Sandy's,  and,  to  put  the 
matter  on  the  lowest  footing,  were 
far  from  becoming  in  the  young  man 
who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being 
the  minister's  son-in-law. 

And  if  Birkholm  were  utterly 
lost  to  Jess,  or  if  he  should  turn 
out  wild  and  come  to  grief,  would 
not  Jess  lay  that  to  Sandy's  charge 
as  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  debt 
he  owed  her  ? 


CHAPTER    II. 

WHAT  SANPy  WAS. 

'  To  desert  his  post  and  r^kounce 
the  highest  commission  a  man  can 
carry — ^to  starve,  or  feed  off  the 
great  as  a  painter  of  false  &ces,  an 
idolater  of  stocks  and  stones — give 
me  patience.' 

The  minister  had  need  of  patience 
when  he  received  the  letter  with 
the  tidings  that  Sandy,  after  passing 
through  four  of  his  years  at  college, 
with  what  effort  the  family  knew, 
had  abandoned  the  ministry  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter. 

Mrs.  Stevrart  and  Jess  were 
amazed  and  appalled  beyond  pre- 
sxmiing  to  say  a  word. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  at  present 
the  headlong  downfall  of  Sandy 
in  those  good  people's  estimation. 
Though  they  were  familiar  with 
his  passion  from  his  earliest  years, 
they  had  not  once  contemplated 
the  probability  of  his  taking  to 
painting  as  a  caUing. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Stewart  had 
any  puritanical  scruples  as  to  the 
lawfdhiess  of  art.  But  Mr.  Stewart 
had  no  scruple  aa  to  the  lawfolness 


of  dancing,  and  that  would  not  have 
reconciled  him  greatly  to  Sandy's 
becoming  a  dancing-master.  Acta- 
ally,  old  M.  Le  Boy,  the  dancing- 
master,  had  a  far  more  accredited 
and  dignified  position,  both  sociallj 
and  morally,  at  "Woodend  than  any 
of  the  poor  portrait-painters  who 
had  found  their  way  there.  And  it 
was  not  the  poverty  of  the  trade 
that  was  its  crowning  drawback. 
The  minister,  like  all  wise,  honest 
men — Scotchmen  particularly—- had 
a  due  respect  for  wealth  and  its 
power;  but  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  had  also  need  to 
|be  disinterested,  and  their  hardy 
habits  of  mind  and  body  were  not 
much  affected  by  the  prospect  of 
poverty.  But  though  iJie  minister 
had  Httle  doubt  that  Sandy  wonld 
starve,  or  lead  a  life  of  miserable 
dependence,  perhaps  vicious  com- 
promise, it  would  not  have  made  a 
material  difference  in  this  case  bad 
the  minister  been  acquainted  mth. 
the  changes  in  the  world  which 
put  a  moderate  competence  within 
Sandy's  reach,  and  eaosed  the  step 
he  had  taken  to  be  within  the  bounds 
of  right  reason.  Sandy  was  right 
thaty  in  the  Edinburgh  of  the 
day,  not  only  was  there  a  wonder- 
ful and  glorious  maid^i  Hteratare 
among  '  the  writer  lads,'  whom  the 
minister  classed  together  rather  con- 
temptaonsly,  but  painting,  as  an 
art,  for  the  first  time  coyly  blushed 
and  smiled  as  a  true  sister  of  the 
belles  leUres,  which  Mr.  Stewart's 
cloth  did  not  altogether  despise 
when  Bobertson  wrote  history  and 
Blair  rhetoric.  Bunciman's  painting 
of  the  Clerks  of  Penicuik's  house 
seemed  to  promise  a  new  era  never 
attained,  suck  as  prevailed  at  Venice 
whenTintorretto  and  Paul  Veronese 
painted  marble  palaces  both  within 
and  without.  Better  still,  a  Bati<»al 
academy  was  really  to  confer  statns 
and  impart  instruction  where  yonth^ 
M  genius  was  concerned.  But  what 
was  the  struggling  in&acy  of  art 
to  the  minister,  who  indulged  in 
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the  pictorial  faculty  in  his  own  way, 
and  quite  another  way,  by  drawing 
Sandy,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped, 
standing  np  severe  in  youthful 
beauty,  not  unlike  one  of  Milton's 
archangels,  swaying  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  for  their  salvation  mul- 
titudes in  simple  country  kirks,  or 
in  what  the  Reformation  had  spared 
of  rich  abbeys  and  cathednds  in 
towns  emd  cities ;  and  again,  Sandy, 
haggard  and  sordid  and  soiled,  hag- 
gling with  Jewish  dealers,  whom 
Mr.  Stewart  confounded  with  pawn- 
brokers ;  or  j  oumeying  wearily  from 
town  to  town,  taking  in  scanty 
orders,  and  fla»ttering  obsequiously 
the  owners  of  the  puifed-up,  vulgar, 
mean  j&ces  which  he  copied;  with 
secret  disgust  ? 

Mr.  Stewart  did  not  absolutely 
forbid  Sandy  his  course,  or  threaten 
him  with  utter  reprobation  if  he 
pursued  it,  because  the  minister's 
reasonable  soul,  in  the  middle  of  his 
wrath  and  mortification,  revolted  at 
violence.  He  wrote  to  his  son  in 
stern  reproach  and  rebuke.  Sandy 
defended  himself  like  a  creature  at 
bay,  and  refused  to  force  himself 
into  the  prieathood,  for  which  Pro- 
vidence could  not  have  designed 
him,  since  he  had  not  the  necessary 
qnahfications. 

Mr.  Stewart,  beside  himself, 
accused  Sandy  of  goin^  nigh  to 
bla8pheming---Qf  proposing  to  take 
Providence  into  his  own  hands. 
Afterwards,  Sandy  cune  home  for  a 
few  days;  a  wretched. visit,  when 
his  &^er  never  addressed  him 
directly  beyond  lielping  him  at 
table,  and  his  mother  *  lookit  in  his 
&oe'  as  if  her  gaze  would  melt  stone. 
Sandy  was  now  as  stone  to  his 
&ther ;  for  the  sweet  temper  of  the 
lad  had  been  goaded  and  driven  to 
the  point  when  sweet  tempers  steel 
themselves  to  doggedness,  less  hope- 
fid  and  tractable  in  its  despair  than 
any  amount  q&  original  arrogance 
and  perversity. 

Sandy  saw  that  he  had  broken 
the  fanuly  circle  and  rendered  him- 


self an  alien  from  it.  He  said  to  his 
mother  and  Jess  that  he  had  better 
go  away  and  fight  his  battle  for 
himself,  and  it  would  be  best  that 
they  should  not  liear  the  accounts, 
because  these  would  only  cause 
fresh  strife  and  condemnation. 
Some  day  they  might  see  he  had 
not  been  so  f^r  wrong. 

Sandy  watched  his  opportunity ; 
and  one  fine  harvest-day,  when  the 
minister,  the  servants,  and  Andro 
Comfoot,  who  had  borne  '  the  young 
minister'  on  his  back  many  a  sunny 
morning  lang-syne,  were  all  abroad 
eng  iged  in  the  ingathering  of  the 
glebe  corn,  he  kissed  hia  mother 
and  shook  hands  with  Jess,  and 
departed  without  other  leave-taking 
or  blessing  otlt  into  the  world,  which 
is  generally  cold  enough  for  a  pen- 
niless painter,  taking  no  more  with 
him  than  the  stick  and  the  wallet 
of  one  of  the  wandering  appren- 
tices of  the  kindly  land  of  Wilhelm 
Meister. 

When  the  minister  returned  and 
found  his  son's  place  vacant,  he 
must  have  guessed-  that  Sandy  was 
gone ;  but  he  made^  no  sign.  Wan- 
dering  apprentices  '  are  generally 
good  pedestrians,  and  wonderfully 
endowed  with  friends ;  but  when  tto 
first  touch  of  frost  xdpped  Mrs. 
Stewart's  gillyflowers  that  night, 
Sandy's  mother  dreamt  of  him 
lying  down  Hke  Jacob,  with  a  stone 
for  a  pillow,  but  unlike  Jncob,  the 
heir  of  the  promises,  under  the 
serene  sky  of  Palestine,  rather  like 
an  Esau,  getting  his  death  of  cold, 
shivering  under  the  grey  clouds  Mid 
the  bleak  wind,  by  the  bare  Scottish 
roadside. 

The  door  of  the  manse  was 
l^enceforth  shut  against  Sandy ;  his 
name  became  a  forbidden  souna,  not 
only  as*  that  of  *  a  stickit  minister' — 
and  the  Scotch,  with  grim  humour, 
deride  a  failure  in  proportion  as 
they  applaud  an  achievement  in  a 
favourite  line — but  as  an  ill-doer. 
Neighbours  carefully  avoided  men- 
tioning Sandy  to  his  family,  while 
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tloBj  talked  loudly  among  them- 
selves, and  pitied  the  poor  Stewarts 
for  the  sore  hearts  they  had  got 
from  the  prodigality  and  ingra- 
titude of  their  only  son.  The 
minister  strove  manfully  not  to 
visit  his  pain  on  the  blameless 
women-folk.  He  was  so  far  lefb  to 
himself  as  to  call  Andro  '  a  pom* 
pons  idiot,*  and  the  herd  '  an  impu- 
dent blackguard ;'  but  they  were  of 
the  same  sex  as  the  delinquent,  and 
in  that  light  fair  game.  He  refrained 
from  ebulUtions  of  temper  to  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  was  con- 
siderate, forb^ring,  almost  caress- 
ing, to  poor  Mrs.  Stewart,  who,  in 
her  coming  and  going  about  her 
hou9e,  was  for  ever  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  empty  kist  which  had 
passed  to  and  fro  for  many  happy 
years,  as  they  looked  now,  stored 
with  her  choicest  provisions  for 
Saiidy,and  bringing  Sandy's  clothes 
to  his  mother's  care,  while  in  her 
drawer  up-stairs  lay  the  pair  of  silk 
stockings  which  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart  she  had  made  Sandy  sport 
when  he  was  the  escort  of  his  sister 
and.  the  darling  of  the  young  people 
at  the  Woodend  parties — ^&.r  before 
Birkholm  in  his  mother's  estima* 
tion. 

.  To  Jess  the  minister  turned  with 
open  arms,  saying  nothing  to  admit 
that  he  had  overlooked  and  injured 
her,  but  with  something  almost 
pathetic  in  his  dumb  determination 
to  make  up  by  every  species  of 
indulgence  for  the  irrevocable  past. 
But  with  all  this  courage  and 
kindness,  the  minister's  disappoint- 
ment sat  stifiQy  on  him.  To  escape 
from  its  influence  he  busied  himself 
in  his  studies,  and  became  more 
polemical  and  doginatic.  He  shrank 
from  meeting  hu  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery,  over  whom  ha  had 
reigned  supreme,  and  to  some  of 
whom,  with  sons  of  their  own^  he 
had  allowed  himself,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  to  boast  of  the  career 
he  had  carved  for  his  son,  and 
before  whom  Sandy  had  humbled 


him  in  the  dust — ^for  none  of  their 
sons  had  turned  fiddlers,  the  only 
vocation  to  which  Mr.  Stewart 
could  compare  that  of  a  painter. 
He  shrank  from  his  very  parish- 
ioners unless  in  the  way  of  duty  as 
a  clergyman,  discontinuing  largely 
his  share  of  the  old  pleasant  neigh- 
bourly visiting. 

Peace  was  restored  to  Clovenford, 
but  theheartache  there  wasacute  and 
incessant.  Almost  the  only  event— 
and  it  was  never  spoken  of — was  the 
arrival  of  one  or  two  foreign  news- 
papers, with  foreign  postmarks,  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Stewart  in  Sandy's 
handwriting,  which  proved  that 
Sandy  had  managed  to  go  abroad 
to  follow  his  studies,  possibly  as  a 
travelling  tutor;  but  his  fomily 
knew  nothing  about  him. 

Mr.  Stewart  could  not  have  in- 
terdicted the  newspapers,  and  he 
did  not  throw  them  into  the  fire ; 
but  he  never  looked  at  them,  though 
he  alone  could  have  read  any  part 
of  their  contents. 

To  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Jess  the 
newspapers  were  a  dead  letter;  bnt 
the  moment  the  minister  had  gone 
to  his  books,  Mrs.  Stewart  unfolded 
them,  spread  them  out  on  her  knee, 
regarded  them  wistfully,  as  if  their 
hieroglyphics  could  teU  her  some- 
thing of  Sandy ;  and  had  they  only 
anticipated  modem  improvemente, 
and  conveyed  to  her  woodcuts,  they 
might  have  spoken  to  her  in  appro- 
priate language  of  her  boy.  At  last 
she  folded  them  up  and  deposited 
them  carefully  where  they  were  all 
found  one  day,  in  the  drawer  with 
her  best  gown  and  the  silk  stockings, 
as  if  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a 
scholar  at  Clovenford  who  would 
bring  the  k^y  and  unlock  the  mys- 
tery occasioned  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues. 

Sandy  went  away  in  the  harvest, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  next 
spring,  Birkholm,  who  had  been  in 
Edinburgh  all  the  winter  with  his 
sisters,  came  back  to  his  own  house, 
and  called  afterwards  at  the  manse 
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to  announce  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  sister  to  a  gallant  naval 
captain,  who  had  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  prize  money,  was  on  shore 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  as  he  was 
already  posted  to  another  ship,  and 
had  no  time  to  lose,  had  so  expedited 
matters  that  he  wanted  Mr.  Stewart 
!  to  tie  the  knot  at  once  at  Birk- 
holm. 

It  is  said  that  one  marriage 
lightly  tnms  a  roving  fancy  to  the 
thonght  of  another ;  and  with  more 
shyness  to  cover  his  anxiety,  the 
yonng  laird  alluded  to  his  sister's 
expectation  that  Miss  Stewart  would 
pay  her  the  compliment  of  being 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  wotdd 
remain  a  few  days  at  Birkholm  as 
company  for  his  youngest  sister 
Nancy,  because  Effie  was  to  ac- 
company Betsy,  the  bride,  in  the 
capacity  of  bridesmaid. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  alto- 
gether propitious,  and  very  glad 
^t  Jess,  who  had  lived  a  duU  life 
for  a  long  time,  should  have  the 
grand  entertainment,  when  to  their 
astonishment  Jess  declined  the  in- 
vitation for  herself  with  the  greatest 
promptness  and  decision,  wished 
Kiss  Spottiswoode  every  happiness, 
hoped  to  see  her  before  she  left  the 
ooontry,  but  regretted  that  she  had 
engagements  at  home  which  would 
prevent  her  having  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  wedding,  and  staying 
behmd  the  other  guests  to  console 
Miss  Nancy — ^thus  sending  off  the 
laird  with  another  flea  in  his  ear, 
and  vowing  vehemently  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  'a  haughty 
hizzie,'  though  she  was  his  early 
flame,  Jess  Stewart,  ten  times  over. 

^  Jess,  my  woman,  why  did  you 
give  Birkholm  the  cold  shoulder 
when  he  came  on  so  kind  an  errand? 
If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
yourself  of  consequence,  and  if  the 
lad  be  of  my  mind,  he  will  not 
pat  himself  in  your  power  again, 
madam/  observed  the  minister,  with 
affected  lightness. 


'  He  need  not  try  it,*  answered 
Jess,  shortly. 

'And  you  are  not  like  your 
mother,'  persisted  the  minister, 
changing  his  cue ;  'for  if  I  know 
her,  she  would  be  wild  to  this  day 
to  dance  at  a  wedding,  and  have  the 
chance  of  walking  every  day  in 
Birkholm  Den,  when  the  birks  are 
shaking  out  their  buds  and  smelling 
like  babn,  and  there  are  more  prim- 
roses on  a  single  bank  than  in  the 
whole  of  her  garden  beds.' 

'  My  dancing  days  are  over, 
minister,'  Mrs.  Stewart  told  him, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  but  a 
smile ;  '  still  a  wedding  is  a  bonnie 
sight,  and  I  should  like  very  well  to 
walk  down  the  Den  again  and  fill 
my  lap  Ml  of  primroses,  and  sit  and 
rest,  and  get  a  drink,  and  gather 
the  hyacinths  round  the  Lady  Well, 
and  listen  to  the  throstle  in  the 
thorn,  if  I  were  as  good  a  walker  as 
I  have  been.  I  cannot  think  what 
has  come  over  our  Jess.' 

Jess  made  no  reply  till  thenunister 
was  gone,  and  her  mother  began  to 
press  her  gently  for  an  explanation 
of  her  conduct.  Then  she  raised  a 
pair  of  bent  black  brows,  and  opened 
her  lips.  '  Mother,  do  you  think'  I 
have  no  feeling?  Do  you  think, 
because  I  first  stood  up  against 
Sandy,  that  I  have  no  regard  for 
my  own  brother  ?  "Would  I  go  and 
enjoy  myself,  and  not  know  what 
has  become  of  Sandy,  or  what  he 
may  have  to  bear?  Adam  Spot- 
tiswoode used  to  be  Sandy's  friend : 
he  might  have  more  sense  than  ask 
me  such  a  gate.' 

Mrs.  Stewart  said  not  another 
word. 

But  the  minister  was  troubled 
at  Jess's  reticence,  cast  about  in  h|s 
mind  for  a  cause  or  a  cure,  and 
stumbled  on  one  of  his  old  acts  of 
lavish  generosity,  and  extraordinary 
misconception  of  his  daughter's 
taste  and  of  the  laws  of  harmony. 
He  surprised  her  by  the  arrival  from 
her  mother's  merchant's  shop  in 
Woodend    of  a    gown  of  yellow 
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crape,   with   a  pink  silk   scarf  to 
match. 

After  Jess  had  overcome  the 
shock  at.  the  sight  of  the  articles, 
and  her  resolution  to  find  they  were 
not  for  her,  she  took  them  up  in  her 
arms  and  went  straight  with  them 
into  the  minister's  study. 

*  Well,  Jess,  what  is  in  the  wind 
now?  Have  you  changed  your 
mind  about  going  to  the  marriage 
at  Birkholm  ? '  he  demanded, 
looking  up  from  Campbell  on  Mvra- 
cles,  and  pretending  ignorance  and 
innocence. 

To  the  minister's  consternation, 
Jess's  tearSjkept  for  special  occasions, 
began  suddenly  to  fall  like  rain. 
'  Father,  do  not  think  that  I  do  not 
value  your  presents.  I  shall  wear 
the  one  or  the  other  at  the  kirk 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  as  long  as  two  threads  hang 
together.  But  I  cannot  go  to  Birk- 
holm :  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  go 
and  show  off  among  the  fine  folk 
there,  when  somebody  who  has  as 
good  a  right  to  your  favour  as  I 
have,  and  wants  it  far  more,  has  to 
live  without.' 

'Jess,  is  it  a  fit  return  for  my 
kindness  that  you  should  be  so 
bold  as  question  my  judgment  ?  I 
forbid  you  to  speak  another  word 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  your  bro- 
ther.' 

The  minister  dared  her  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  conquered  her  so 
ftup  as  to  drive  her  from  his  presence 
to  burst  out  to  her  mother — 

*  Mother,  my  ^ther  is  cruel  to 
Sandy;  we  have  all  been  cruel  to 
him.  And  what  has  be  done  to 
lose  a  son's  place  ?  It  is  we  who 
have  brought  reproach  upon  him. 
Where  is  the  righteousness  and  the 
mercy  of  laying  burdfens  on  other 
men's  backs  ?  I  do  not  care  whe- 
tiier  he  is  ever  to  be  a  fine  painter ;  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  have  seen  a  fine 
painting  in  my  life ;  but  he  was  free 
to  be  a  painter  if  he  liked.  I  never 
tifciought  more  of  Sandy  than  when 
he  walked  out  at  the  gate,  with  his 


stick  in  his  hand,  last  harvest ;  he 
was  a  petted  lad  before,  but  he  was 
a  proud  man  then.  If  I  catch  any 
mortal  man  save  my  father  looking 
down  on  Sandy,  I  will  never  speak 
to  him  again.  And  for  my  father, 
I  say  he  is  hard  to  Sandy.  He 
need  not  think  that  I  will  take  my 
pleasure,  and  Sandy  cast  off  for  a 
lad's  madness  (I  wonder  why  they 
profess  that  "  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,"  if  Sandy  was  not  as  inno- 
cent as  a  bairn) — or  that  I  will 
flaunt  like  a  butterfly,  when,  for 
aught  I  can  tell,  my  brother  Sandy, 
who  was  a  hundred  times  more 
dutiful  and  pleasant  than  I  have 
ever  been,  inay  be  pining  in  a  garret 
or  perishing  in  the  streets.' 

'  Oh  !•  whisht,  Jess,  whisht,'  im- 
plored Mrs.  Stewart. 

*  Why  do  you  bid  me  "  whisht," 
mother ;  why  do  you  not  inter- 
fere ?  *  cried  Jess,  worked  into  a 
noble  passion,  sweeping  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  confined 
space  of  the  manse  parlour,  herself 
like  a  mother  robbed  of  her  young. 
*Why  do  you  not  stand  up  for 
Sandy  ?  He  is  your  son,  and  you 
liked  him,  with  reason,  twice  as 
well  as  your  daughter.  I  would 
not  suffer  my  father's  tyranny.' 

*Jes8,  Jess,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  I  could  not 
rebel  against  the  minister.  And  do 
not  you  misjudge  your  father:  he 
groans  in  his  sleep ;  and  think  how 
good  a  man  he  is.  And  oh,  Jess !  yon 
cannot  mind,  but  I  can,  how  he 
took  the  candle  and  held  it  over 
Sandy  in  the  cradle.  And  when 
your  little  sister  died,  and  yonr 
father  at  the  Grlenork  preachings, 
and  I  sent  the  nearest  elder  to 
meet  him  to  break  to  him  the  dis- 
tress at  home,  he  g^uessed  it  be- 
fore Mr.  Allan  could  get  out  the 
words.  He  was  always  a  shai^ 
man,  your  father,  and  he  just  put 
up  his  hand  and  pled  with  the 
messenger,  "  Not  Sandy ;  toll  me 
it  is  not  Sandy."  It  was  not  that 
he  was  not  fond  of  his  lasses,  Jeas^ 
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you  know  ;  but  they  could  not  bear 
kis  name  and  upbold  his  Master's 
credit  as  his  lad  would  do/ 

Though  Mrs.  Stewart  did  no- 
thiDg — could  do  nothing,  when 
Jess  came  to  think  of  it,  sobbing 
in  her  own  room  in  the  reaction 
after  her  recantation,  both  for  Sandy 
and  for  Birkholm,  from  that  day's 
confidence  mother  an^  daughter 
were  knit  together  as  they  had  not 
been  before.  In  the  beginning 
Jess  had  been  a  little  too  vigo- 
rous and  energetic  for  her  mild, 
tender  mother  ;  but  Mrs.  Stewart 
climg  to  Jess  in  the  end  with 
mingled  fond  respect,  deep  grati- 
tude, and  yearning  affection. 

On  Sabbath  days,  when  the  mi- 
nister left  his  wife  in  the  kirk  porch 
to  go  into  the  session-room,  it  was 
on  Jess's  arm  that  Mrs.  Stewart 
now  leant  for  the  short  distance  up 
the  aisle  to  the  minister's  bucht, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit. 
On  the  few  other  occasions  when 
she  crossed  her  threshold,  while  she 
was  able  to  move  about  among  her 
flowers,  or  stroll  to  the  EZames  for 
the  spectacle  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  shone  on  other  lands 
I  besides  Scotland,  she  sought  to 
have  Jess  on  the  one  side  of  her 
and  the  minister  on  the  other. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Stew- 
art's this  suHuner  was  her  struggle 
against  her  feebleness,  her  efforts  to 
conyinoe  herself  and  others  that  she 
irae  gaining  strength,  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  applied  every  means 
for  the  restoration  of  her  health — 
new  milk,  port  wine,  even  to  the 
homely,  uncouth  superstitions  of  a 
stocking  from  the  minister's  foot 
wrapped  roimd  her  throat  at  nighty 
and  the  breath  of  the  cows  in  the 
oow-house  the  first  tiling  of  a 
morning.  It  was  as  if  something 
had  happened  which  would  not  let 
her  die  when  her  time  came. 

It  was  well  for  Jess,  that  she  was 
much  with  her  mother  during  the 
soBuner,  and  that  their  communion 
was  that  of  perfect  love  ;  for  before 


the  summer  was  ended  Mrs.  Stewart 
was  attacked  by  a  sudden  increase 
of  illness,  and  after  a  week's  suffer- 
ing was  gone  where  she  might  have 
clear  intelligence  of  Sandy,  to  which 
all  the  knowledge  of  this  world 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the 
discordant  words  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 

There  could  have  been  no  time  to 
write  for  Sandy,  even  had  the  mi- 
nister and  Jess,  known  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
not  asked  for  her  son.  No  imme- 
diate danger  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  doctor,  or  apprehended  by 
the  patient  and  her  relations,  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  her  death, 
and  t^en  speech  and  in  part  con- 
sciousness had  Mled  her.  Unless  the 
look  of  the  eyes,  which,  heavy  with 
their  last  IcTng  slumber,  roused 
themselves  to  search  round  the 
room,  once  and  again,  referred  to 
the  absence  of  Sandy,  Mrs.  Stewart 
passed  away  with  her  love,  perhaps 
like  most  great  love,  silent. 

But  when  all  was  over,  Jess 
thought  with  a  breaking  heart  of 
the  ignorance  of  him  who  had  most 
cause  to  mourn,  and  of  his  place 
filled  by  others  less  entitled  to 
be  there  on  the  day  when  the  wife 
and  mother  was  borne  to  her  grave 
beside  her  baby  who  had  passed 
from  her  mother's  bosom  to  the 
bosom  of  the  second  mother  of  us 
all,  the  earth,  who,  if  she  had  Hved, 
would  have  been  an  older  woman 
than  Jess ;  and  beside  the  old  divines 
who  had  filled  the  minister's  pulpit, 
and  their  faithftil  wives,  of  centuries 
back,  in  the  grassy  kirkyard  within 
sight  of  the  windows  of  her  old 
home,  where  a  stormy  wind  might 
carry  t^e  leaves  from  her  garden 
and  scatter  them  on  the  mound. 
That  mound,  whether  white  with  May 
gowans  or  December  snows,  would 
never  be  out  of  the  minister's  and 
Jess's  minds,  and  near  it  dis* 
tance-divided  families  and  former 
neighbours  would  still  meet  and  *  be 
glad  to  have  their  crack  in  the 
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kirkyard,'  and  not  forget  to  say 
softly  |in  lier  praise  what  a  fine 
gentlewoman  the  minister's  wife 
had  been,  and  how  the  minister, 
poor  man,  would  miss  her. 

If  Adam  Spottiswoode  had  been 
at  Birkholm,  Jess  might  have  ap- 
plied to  him  in  her  desperation  to 
learn  if  he  had  heard  anything  of 
Sandy,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  inter- 
cede with  her  father  for  his  son.  But 
Birkholm  was  absent  at  the  moors, 
and  Jess  had  respect  for  her  father's 
affliction,  and  would  not  torture  him 
to  no  end.  Therefore  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Jess  bore  the  brunt  of  that  dark 
day — ^the  darker  that  it  was  in  the 
height  of  summer,  the  prime  and 
pride  of  the  year — alone,  but  for 
sorrowing  neighbours  and  depen* 
dents. 

When  Mr.  Stewart  returned  to 
the  manse  after  the  funeral  party 
was  dispersed,  and  retired  to  his 
room,  Jess  could  not  intrude  on 
him.  It  was  the  room  to  which  he 
had  brought  her  a  bride,  and  she 
had  died  in  it.  It  was  her  room 
now  while  his  time  of  the  manse 
lasted,  though  she  had  vacated  it 
humbly  during  her  life,  Jess  had 
too  much  fellow-feeling  with  her 
father  not  to  divine  that  no  hand 
but  his  own  would  be  suffered  to 
dispose  of  its  mistress's  little  shawl 
and  cap,  which  in  the  hurry  of  her 
last  illness  had  been  put  on  the 
side-table  among  his  books.  He 
would  see  them  there,  sitting  in  the 
gloaming  at  his  meditations,  and 
half  believe  that  her  light  foot — at 
her  feeblest  it  was  a  light  one — 
would  be  heard  again  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  her  fair  faded  face,  which 
had  been  to  him  as  none  other  but 
Sandy's,  would  look  in  upon  him, 
smiling, while  she  asked  some  simple 
kind  question — ^Why  was  he  sitting 
without  a  Hght  ?  Was  he  sure  he 
had  shifted  his  feet  on  coming  in 
from  christening  the  bairn  at  the 
Cotton  Bog  ?  Was  he  ready  to  ask 
a  blessing  on  the  sowens  for  supper  ? 
Jess  had  her  own  sorrows,  but  they 


were  a  little  lightened  when,  the 
long  afternoon  over,  her  father  re- 
entered, the  sleeves  of  his  coat  look- 
ing conspicuous  in  their  white  cuffs, 
with  which  she  would  grow  so 
familiar  that  they  would  seem  more 
than  any  other  details  of  his  dress- 
white  neckcloth  and  black  vest— a 
part  of  the  man,  as  he  would  come 
to  her  every  second  day  and  stand 
patiently  while  she  removed  and 
replaced  them  for  him. 

The  minister  wanted  his  tea,  and 
tried  to  speak  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects— on  the  long  drought  and  the 
bumed-up  pasture — ^but  stopped 
abruptly  because  he  could  not  put 
back  the  thought,  and  he  knew 
that  Jess  shared  it,  that  Mrs. 
Stewart  not  ten  days  ago  had  been 
lamenting  the  drought  in  that  room, 
and  had  been  making  her  arrange- 
ments to  send  out  the  servants 
every  evening  with  their  hooks  to 
cut  grass  at  the  ditch-sides,  and 
bring  back  their  aprons  full  of  a 
fresh  green  supper  for  her  beasts. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  beyond  the  flowery  gar- 
den, where  the  evening  wind 
soughed  sadly  in  the  grass  of  the 
kir^urd.  Then  he  turned  and  said 
emphatically,  '  Our  wound  is  deep, 
though  we  need  not  let  it  be  seen. 
But,  Jess,  it  is  not  by  a  gloomy 
token  like  that  that  she  would  like 
us  to  mind  her ;  not  that  it  is  not 
good  in  its  way— everything  is  good 
or  changed  to  good,  even  parting 
and  death,  when  they  are  but  a 
stage  to  meeting  and  everlasting 
life.  But,  Jess,  we  must  take  care 
of  her  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers, 
that  they  may  never  miss  her  as 
we  shall  do,  always  (though  we 
troubled  the  last  of  her  days  with 
our  discord).  We  must  keep  up 
her  habits,  that  every  day  may  have 
its  trace  of  her.'  He  went  on  speak- 
ing with  unusual  openness  for  a 
strong,  reserved  man,  on  the  sweet 
and  winning  morning  light  which 
had  lingered  with  his  wife  and 
Jess's  mother  amidst  the  dust  and 
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clouds  of  the  heat  of  the  day ;  on  her 
loYo  of  animals  and  plants,  qnaint 
books,  plaintive  old  songs,  primitive 
sayings;  her  walks  to  the  Kames 
to  see  the  sun  set  ;  Iter  reveries 
looking  into  the  blazing  coals  on 
the  winter  hearth.  And  Jess  knew 
she  was  her  father's  trusted  friend, 
and  that  he  saw  in  her  one  who 
comprehended  and  shared  his  life- 
:  loss  and  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PICTURE. 

For  some  time  after  her  mother's 
death,  Jess  was  thrilled  with  a 
nervous  expectation  that  Sandy 
would  *  cast  up,'  as  she  expressed 
it,  in  the  gloaming  or  the  dawning, 
any  day,  to  take  his  part  in  their 
mourning.  The  news  of  his  mother's 
death  would  reach  him  through 
friends  or  the  announcement  in  the 
newspapers .  But  as  month s  passed, 
Jess  was  forced  to  renounce  the  ex- 
pectation, and  submit  to  the  ob- 
scnrity  which  hung  over  Sandy. 

The  minister  and  Jess  lived  to- 
gether  in  strict  seclusion,  until  the 
'  sharp  edge  was  worn  off  their 
J  sorrow  ;  and  then  the  minister  had 
!  grown  a  quiet,  absorbed,  grey 
i  Htudent,  whom  Jess  could  only  wile 
I  from  his  household  gods — the  books 
—for  the  benefit  of  his  Health,  by 
ingenious  stratagems  and  unremit- 
'.  ting  pains.  And  Jess  was  a  fine- 
looking,  composed  woman,  with  the 
eye  and  the  hand  of  a  mother,  and 
the  cairiage  of  a  duchess. 

It  was  summer  again  at  Cloven- 
ford,  and  the  whole  place  and  people 
were  pervaded  with  a  grave,  shaded, 
^flened  brightness,  not  wanting  in 
flashes  of  mirth,  relieving  what  was 
fwnsive  in  domestic  life — for  both 
Jess  and  the  minister  possessed  the 
(•omposite  quality  of  humour,  and  not 
only  raised  the  laugh  in  others,  but 
were  subject  themselves  to  sudden 
ringing  peals  of  laughter  ;  the 
wisdom  being  as  old  and  common 


as  sin  and  misery,  which  the  wit  of 
Grizel  Baillie  set  in  one  memorable 
line — 

*  Werena  my  heart  licht  I  would  dee/ 

The  month  of  May,  with  its  lilac 
— lily-oak  they  called  it  at  Cloven- 
ford — and  hawthorn,  was  about  its 
close,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  about  to 
conclude  for  the  season  its  time- 
honoured,  pious,  benevolent,  viru- 
lent squabbles. 

The  minister  of  Clovenford  was 
not  a  member  this  year,  but  he  took 
it  into  his  head  late  one  evening 
that  he  would  like  to  be  present  at 
a  certain  debate  next  night,  and, 
with  constitutional  rapidity,  fixed 
that  he  would  go  to  Edinburgh  next 
morning  by  the  early  coach  which 
passed  through  Woodend,  take  Jess 
with  him  for  a  treat,  be  present  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Assembly,  spend 
what  was  left  of  the  night  at  Jess's 
Aunt  Peggy's,  and  return  by  the  late 
coach  the  next  night  to  Clovenford ; 
*  for  there  will  be  nobody  sitting  up 
for  us  at  home,'  he  put  in,  with  an 
involuntary  touch  of  pathos,  when 
he  found  how  easy  the  scheme  was. 
But  the  minister  had  not  been  in  such 
good  spirits  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  with  something  of  his  old  ani- 
mation that  he  entered  into  the 
details,  congratulated  Jess  that  she 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and 
graphically  detailed  the  marks  by 
which  shie  might  distinguish  the 
leaders  of  the  kirk. 

Jess  was  glad  that  her  father 
should  feel  able  for  the  excursion, 
and  soberly  pleased  with  it  on  her 
own  account.  She  had  been  in 
Edinburgh  just  once  before,  and  had 
seen  the  Castle,  Holyrood,  Princes 
Street,  George  Street,  and  St.  An- 
drew's Square  already.  Two  days 
in  Edinburgh  were  of  such  rarity 
and  importance  that  few  country- 
women of  her  circle  attained  them 
more  than  once  in  their  lives,  and 
then  it  was  on  such  momentous  oc- 
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caeioiiB  as  Ishe  celebration  of  their 
marriages  in  the  capital,  or  the 
scarcely  less  serious  step  of  going 
with  bridegrooms,  mothers,  and  ma- 
tronly friends,  to  bny  their  *  mar- 
riage things  '  out  of  metropolitan 
shops,  gloriously  combining  love 
and  adventure,  pleasure  and  profit. 
Jess,  though  far  behind  in  other 
respects,  felt  a  little  elated  at  the 
double  feat. 

The  minister  and  Jess  were  on 
foot  by  five  o'clock  next  morning ; 
found  even  the  end  of  May  rather 
raw  on  the  top  of  a  coach  at  that 
early  hour ;  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  on  the  road,  indefatigably 
enjoying  the  scenery,  and  sheltering 
themselves  under  cloak  and  mantle 
from  pelting  showers ;  alighting  and 
swallowing  sHces  of  salt  beef  from 
perennial  rounds,  glassfdls  of  sherry 
and  tumblerfiils  of  porter,  leisurely, 
while  the  coach  was  changing 
horses  in  the  inn  yards  of  country 
towns ;  and,  after  inquisitively  scru- 
tinising and  formally  addressing 
fellow-travellers,  endmg  by  estab- 
lishing fest  friendships  with  them  be- 
fore the  coach  and  its  burden  rolled 
up  the  High  Street  of  that  Auld 
Iteekie  which,  whether  in  ancient  or 
modem  guise,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  cities. 

The  journey,  which  occupies  so 
large  an  amount  of  old  travellers* 
narratives,  safely  and  creditably 
performed,  the  rest  of  the  play  re- 
mained to  be  played  out. 

Aunt  Peggy  received 'her  un- 
expected visitors  with  a  cordial  re- 
collection of  summer  weeks  spent 
by  her  and  her  old  maiden  servant 
in  country  quarters  at  Clovenford, 
and  attended  them  to  the  Assembly, 
where  the  minister  procured  the 
party's  admission.  And  Jess  saw  his 
Grace  the  Commissioner  ;  was  duly 
impressed  by  his  throne  ;  heard, 
with  all  the  interest  a  minister's 
daughter  ought  to  feel,  the  question 
of  '  teinds '  amply  discussed ;  and 
just  as  her  high  head,  with  its 
gipsy  bonnet,  was  beginning  to  nod 


in  a  manner  the  most  undignified 
and  unlike  Jess,  and  when  she  was 
thinking  she  could  not  keep  her 
eyes  open  a  moment  longer,  though 
the  Commissioner  asked  it  of  her  as 
a  personal  favour,  or  threatened  to 
turn  her  out  by  his  usher  if  he 
caught  her  napping,  the  vot<$  was 
taken,  and  Jess  was  released,  to 
repair  to  Aunt  Peggy's  and  her  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  minister 
and  Jess  were  abroad  betimes,  while 
Aunt  Peggy  gave  herself  wholly  to 
solemn  preparations  for  the  mid- 
day dinner.  The  walk  was  for  Jess's 
pleasure,  that  she  nr^ht  see  again 
the  more  remote  rugged  lion  Qoach- 
ant,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  neaa»r, 
smooth,  polished,  glittering  lions,  the 
shops  and  the  passengers.  Among 
the  feUow-passengers  of  Jess  and 
the  minister,  whUe  there  were  some 
women  who  ridiculed  the  country 
cut  of  Jess's  black  silk  pelisse,  i^ere 
was  more  than  one  man  who  tamed 
to  look  after  the  pair,  and  remark 
what  a  noble-looking  lass  that  was 
with  the  grey,  stout,  old  black 
coat. 

The  minister  had  fully  discharged 
his  obligations  as  a  cicerone.  He 
had  pointed  out  the  '  White  Hart,' 
'at  which  Dr.  Johnson  alighted 
on  his  way  to  his  tour  in  the  He- 
brides ;  the  bookseller's  shop  where 
Bobbie  Bums,  in  boots  and  tops, 
with  a  riding- whip  dangling  over 
his  arm,  once  corrected  proof-sheets 
of  his  songs;  Bichardson's,  fre- 
quented by  young  Mr.  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  poem  of  Marmiian; 
the  houses  of  Professors  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Sir  John  Hall — Captain 
Basil,  the  great  traveller's  £EU^her; 
and  tiie  Mesh  Market  Close,  where 
the  best  beefsteaks  in  the  l^ngdoni. 
were  to  be  eaten.  And  Jess  had 
wondered,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ask,  whether  they  were  near 
the  street  where  she  remembered. 
Sandy's  lodgings  had  been,  and 
where  it  was  just  within  nature  ho 
might  be. 

'Father,'  said  Jess,  suddenly,  with 
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a  ruah  of  colour  into  her  face,  *  I 
woald  like  to  go  in  here.' 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Jess  had  been 
proceeding  on  tlie  plan  of  a  fair 
division  of  labour  and  recreation. 
The  minister's  part  performed,  he 
had  been  walking  along  abstracted- 
I7,  only  waking  up  occasionally  at 
i^e  distant  glimpse  of  a  book-stall, 
wh^re  Jess  stood  quietly  beside  him, 
as  he  stood  quietly  beside  Jess  when 
the  attraction  was  a  linendraper's 
or  a  jeweller's  window. 

The  minister  had  inquired  of  Jess 
whether  she  wanted-  anything,  and 
Jess,  after  a  few  modest  purchases, 
had  answered  in  the  negative ;  but 
he  supposed  now  she  had  met  with  an 
irresistible  temptation,  or  recalled  a 
forgotten  commission.  He  followed 
her  into  the  entrance  of  what  looked 
more  like  a  nauseum  than  a  shop, 
and  yielded  up  his  stick,  not  without 
an  inclination  to  resist  the  demand, 
to  a  porter,  while  Jess  was  hurriedly 
getting  two  tickets. 

The  minister  stopped  short  in  the 
doorway  of  another  room,  aggrieved 
and  ireful;  but  he  had  ?iever  turned 
hack  in  Ins  life — ^never  refused  to 
&ice  an  annoyance  or  a  difficulty — 
and  his  hesitation  termjbuated  in 
his  marching  sulkily  at  the  heels  of 
Jess  into  one  of  the  Boyal  Society's 
earHest  exhibitions. 

The  minister  and  Jess  entered 
into  no  explanation  and  offered  no 
!     comment  as  they  walked  slowly  up 
I     the  room,  literally  dazzled  by  the 
1     display  on    the    walls.      However 
connoisseurs  might  have  disdained 
the  crude  attempts  of  Wilkie,  Allan, 
and  Thomson,  they  were  marvels  to 
the   country-folk,   who  were   only 
acquainted  with  the  simpering  or 
scowling  representations  of  ladies, 
I     hke  full-blown  roses  in  their  own 
persons,  clasping  rose-buds  between 
their  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  gen- 
tlemen with    fierce    tops   of   hair 
breaking  the  seals  of  letters  with 
as  much  cruel  satisfaction  as  if  they 
had  been  crushing  beetles.     But  all 
at  once  both  Jess  and  the  minister's 


eyes  were  fixed,  while  their  feet 
were  drawn  to  a  picture  some  yards 
in  advance  of  them,  which  they, 
could  distinguish  through  the  scanty . 
sprinkling  of  visitors  at  that  hour 
in  the  room. 

It  wa^  not  one  of  the  classic 
pieces,  which  were  the  stock  pieces 
there,  nor  of  the  battle-fields,  nor 
of  the  landscapes,  but  a  little  family , 
group  which  was  strangely  well 
known  to  them.  They  had  seen  the 
round  table,  the  straight-backed 
chairs,  the  very  ivory  netting-box, 
many  a  time  before ;  and  even  these 
dumb  pieces  of  :himiture,  sq  far 
&om  home,  awoke  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations. 

Then  what  of  the  figures,  with 
living  eyes  looking  out  at  them  ? 
The  elderly  man  putting  down  his 
book  to  ponder  its  contents;  the 
young  man  with  his  face  half  hidden 
by  his  hand,  as  if  weary  or  sad; 
the  girl  entering  the  room  on  some 
household  errand ;  and  she  was 
there,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  them 
as  she  would  sit  no  more,  looking 
not  as  she  had  looked  when  she. 
was  passing  away,  not  as  Mr.  Stew- 
art with  a  backward  bound  of  his 
memory  had  been  given  to  see  her 
lately,  the  innocent,  iogenuous, 
lovely  girl  who  had  come  to  the 
manse  of  Clovenford,  bringing  with 
her  sunshine,  poetry,  and  the  first 
tremulous  dewy  bloom  of  life,  but 
Sandy  and  Jess's  mother,  whose 
presence,  weak  woman  as  she  was, 
had  been  like  a  shelter  and  a  stay, 
full  of  the  security  and  serenity  of 
experience,  the  sweetness  of  house- 
hold content. 

-  The  drawing  might  be  faulty,  the 
colouring  streaky,  but  there  again 
was  the  family — those  of  them  who 
were  still  going  about  the  streets, 
and  one  who  on  this  earth  was 
not.  It  was  a  God-given  faculty 
and  a  loving  heart  which  thus  re- 
produced and  preserved  the  past. 

The  minister  and  Jess  stood  as  if 
spell-bound  among  the  unheeding 
spectators,  and  gazed  at  the  image 
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of  what  they  had  lost  as  if  it  had 
been  given  back  to  them,  with  in- 
expressible longing ;  when,  at  a 
start  from  Jess,  the  minister  turned 
round  and  saw  his  wife's  dead  face 
in  Sandy's  living  one,  gazing  at 
them  in  agitation,  as  they  were 
gazing  at  the  picture.  He  was  in 
mourning  like  themselves,  but  ex- 
cept that  he  looked  older,  his  brown 
hair  darker,  and  that  his  blue  eyes 
were  dimmed  for  the  moment,  he 
was  not  altered— had  as  much  the 
air  of  a  gentleman,  as  ever,  and  had 
emerged  from  a  knot  of  gentlemen 
who  were  making  the  circuit  of  the 
room  and  an  examination  of  the 
pictures  with  the  ease  and  free- 
masonry of  privileged,  professional 
frequenters  of  the  place. 

Jess  scarcely  noticed  tliis  at  first. 
Her  heart  leaped  to  greet  her  bro- 
ther, and  at  the  same  time  she  was 
terrified  lest  her  father  should  think 
there  had  been  an  appointment 'per- 
haps through  Aunt  Peggy,  and  that 
she  had  deliberately  betrayed  him 
into  a  meeting  with  his  son ;  whereas 
Jess  had  known  nothing  even  of 
the  picture,  had  been  as  much 
struck  by  the  sight  of  it  as  the 
minister,  and  had  only  entered  the 
exhibition  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  when  she  read  its  name, 
determined  to  pay  that  mark  of 
respect  to  Sandy,  and  with  what 
lurking  notion  of  establishing  a 
communication  or  provoking  an  en- 
counter between  them  she  had  not 
dared  to  tell  herself. 

Jess  was  in  dread  of  how  the 
minister  would  behave  to  Sandy; 
she  might  have  known  her  father 
better,  in  his  sound  sense  and  old- 
fashioned  code  of  pohteness. 

'  How  are  you,  Sandy  ?'  the  minis- 
ter asked,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
his  son  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Sandy  was  a  great  deal  more  put 
out  as  he  took  the  offered  hand  and  ' 
shook  it,  and  said  in  a  breath — *  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
father ;  and,  Jess,  when  did  you 
come  to  town  ?  * 


Mr.  Stewart  satisfied  hiis  sou's 
curiosity  with  a  word,  and  then  it 
was  in  entire  keeping  with  the  man 
that  his  next  words  were  in  indig- 
nant reprobation ; 

*  Sandy,  how  dared  yon  make 
your  family  a  gazing-stock  on  the 
wails  of  a  public  exhibition  without 
even  asking  their  leave  ?  * 

'  I  did  not  think  you  would  dis- 
like it  so  much,  sir,'  stammered 
Sandy.  '  There  are  many  portraits 
here.  I  have  not  put  the  namesy 
and  I  did  not  fancy  the  original 
would  be  generally  recognised. 
The  picture  is  sold  to  a  friend.' 

'  Sold  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Stewart, 
with  a  great  increase  of  anger  and  a 
quaver  of  consternation  in  his  voice ; 
'  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ? 
Who  is  the  buyer?' 

'I  meant  to  take  a  copy,  as  I 
could  not  afford  to  keep  what  I 
believe  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
done,  though  I  have  sold  some  other 
subjects  readily  enough  since  my 
return.  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
altered  this  had  not  the  buyer  been 
an  old  friend.  He  bought  it  at  my 
own  price  the  first  morning  he  saw 
it,'  Sandy  expatiated,  with  pardon- 
able pride-  *  He  should  be  a  judge 
of  the  likenesses,  when  he  is  one  of 
your  own  parishioners.  He  was 
here  to-day,  and  yonder  he  is  find- 
ing you  out — Birkholm.' 

Misfortunes  do  not  come  alone,  nor 
do  old  friends  meet  singly.  Adam 
Spottiswoode  was  delighted  to  come 
in  this  manner  upon  the  Stewarts 
and  share  the  pledge  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  the  group  implied — ^to 
take  it  boldly  as  an  omen  of 
other  alliances.  For  Birkholm  still 
hankered  after  Jess  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable hankering,  which  was 
beginning  to  deepen  into  the  glow 
of  true  love.  In  all  his  experience 
of  life  for  the  last  year  or  two,  he 
had  seen  nobody  yet  to  come  up  to 
Jess  Stewart. 

People  from  the  same  parish  o£ 
Clovenford,  the  Stewarts  and  the 
laird,    encountering  each  other  io. 
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the  wilderness  of  a  city,  were  like 
one  family  already,  and  the  laird 
improved  the  occasion  by  attaching 
himself  assidnonsly  to  the  Stewarts, 
as  he  wonld  not  hsbve  had  the  con- 
fidence to  do  in  the  Den  of  Birk- 
holm,  acting  on  the  principle  that 
it  wonld  be  disrespectful  to  his 
minister  not  to  join  his  ranks  when 
they  turned  up  in  a  public  place 
among  strangers,  and  that  in  these 
circumstances  he  had  as  good  a 
right  to  investigate  narrowly  when 
the  minister  and  Jess  had  come, 
where  they  were  staying,  and  when 
they  were  going  home,  as  if  he  were 
as  minutely  acquainted  with  the  daily 
routine  of  their  lives  when  he  was 
at  Birkholm  and  they  at  Cloven- 
ford.  And  without  doubt  Birk- 
holm's  comely,  manly,  gentleman- 
like presence  was  like  a  *kind, 
kenned  face '  to  the  minister  and 
Jess  in  Edinburgh,  however  lightly 
they  might  regard  it  in  their  parish. 
Jess  opened  her  eyes  a  little  at  his 
attention,  but  she  did  not  repulse 
him,  and  the  minister  only  stagger- 
ed him  for  a  moment. 

'Birkholm,  you'll  give  up  that  pic- 
ture ;  it  is  mine  by  a  double  right?' 
The  next  instant  Birkholm  was 
eagerly-  assuring  the  minister,--r 
'  It  is  yours,  Mr.  Stewart ;  do  not 
say  another  word  about  it,*  and 
accrediting  with  a  throb  of  triumph 
that  he  had  earned  the  minister's 
gratitude. 

The  picture  was  not  Mr.  Stewart's, 
however,  in  the  sense  which  Birk- 
hohn  intended  at  first.    The  minister 
would  pay  him  back  every  pound  of 
•       his  money  for  it,  though  it  should 
i       stint  his  small  purse  ;  and  the  laird 
;       had  the  wit  to  see,  soon,  that  if  he 
would  stand  well  with  the  high- 
spirited  old  man,  he  must  refrain 
from  offering  him  a  gift  of  his  wife 
and  children's  portraits  (as  for  the 
minister's  own,  the  minister  might 
not  have  minded  that).  Until  Birk- 
holm had  a  title  to  be  painted  on 
the  same  canvas,  he  had  better  be 
modest  in  his  favours. 
VOL.  LXXin. — ^NO.  ccccxxxv. 


Mr.  Stewart  took  another  linger- 
ing  look  at  the  picture  after  it  was 
his  own,  and  examined  Sandy  strictly 
on  its  removal  and  packing,  a  little 
nettled  that  it  was  at  the  service  of 
the  Academy  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  Afterwards  the  minister 
made  the  rest  of  the  round  of  the 
room  on  Sandy's  arm,  freely  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  son's  information 
and  making  pertinent  remarks, 
which  were  honourable  to  the 
shrewd  criticism  of  an  old  preju- 
diced ignoramus. 

Before  a  picture  of  *  John  Knox 
Preaching  to  the  Regent,'  not  with- 
out corresponding  fire  in  the  hand- 
ling, Mr.  Stewart  stood  still  again, 
and  commended  it  warmly.  He  fin- 
ished by  a  more  personal  admission, 
worthy  of  the  minister,  a  half-smile 
playing  over  his  powerftd  features  : 
'  Sandy,  your  art  is  far  below  the 
cure  of  souls,  yet  I  own  there  is 
something  in  it,  after  all.  But  it 
was  your  mother's  face  that  beat 
me.' 

Birkholm  accompanied  Jess,  and 
saw  no  necessity  for  concealing  from 
her  what  had  been  his  intention  re- 
garding the  picture ;  and  Jess  was 
not  offended,  but  thanked  him  softly 
even  when  he  spoke  of  a  copy, 
and  his  project  of  hanging  it  op- 
posite the  pictures  of  his  father  and 
mother  in  the  dining-room  at  Birk- 
holm. And  if  that  was  not  a  broad 
hint,  the  laird  did  not  know  what 
was. 

Jess  was  so  happy — and  humble 
in  her  happiness — that  she  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  contra- 
dict Birkholm ;  and  the  young  laird, 
not  being  at  all  used  to  his  own 
way  with  Jess  Stewart,  and  find- 
ing it  intoxicating,  went  on  at 
a  fine  pace.  But  first  he  had  the 
grace  to  tell  her  how  well  Sandy 
was  spoken  of  among  artists,  of 
what  promise  he  was  held,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  Sandy's  friends 
who  were  not  like  the  portrait 
painters  Jess  had  seen  at  Woodend ; 
and  to  say  the  picture  of  the  family 
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had  excited  a  sensation,  and  that  if 
Jess  and  the  minister  were  doubly 
recognised  as  two  of  the  originals, 
and  as  the  sister  and  the  &.ther  of 
the  artist,  they  would  have  to  bear 
Bome  staring  for  Sandy's  sake.  Here 
Jess's  credulity  broke  down.  This 
statement  was  more  than  she  could 
swallow,  though  she  had  been  de- 
vouring the  rest — the  notion  that 
though  Sandy  should  be  the  great- 
est painter  in  the  land,  the  minister 
would  be  pointed  at  as  Sandy's 
father  ! 

Next,  Birkholm's  tongue  wagged 
wildly  on  his  own  affairs.  There 
was  word  of  his  sister  Effie's  mar- 
riage— ^indeed,  he  might  say  it  was  as 
good  as  settled — with  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  writers ;  and  Betsy's 
captain  was  with  his  ship,  and 
Betsy,  who  was  not  sailing  with 
him  on  his  present  station,  was 
dehcate,  and  wanted  Nancy  to  keep 
her  company  in  her  lodgings  at  an 
English  seaport,  and  he  would  be 
left  all  by  himself  at  Birkholm. 
It  seemed  he  thought  no  shame  of 
appealing  to  the  charity  of  a 
friend,  and  arrived  speedily  at 
direct  insinuations  that  Jess  might 
visit  Edinburgh  again  with  him  and 
the  minister  in  a  month  or  two — 
after  harvest  and  before  the  hunting 
season — or  even  might  make  the 
present  visit  serve  two  purposes,  as, 
where  people  were  of  one  mind,  the 
sooner  *  these  things'  were  done  the 
better. 

Jess  was  forced  to  interpose  and 
put  a  check  on  the  honest,  gallant 
laird,  lest  he  should  come  to  the 
point  of  affronting  her  by  pro- 
posing plainly  that  her  stay  in  town 
should  extend  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
then  there  would  be  time  to  send 
word  to  the  session  clerk  and  pre- 
centor of  Clovenford  to  have  their 
names  cried  in  the  kirk,  and  the 
minister  would  celebrate  the  cere- 
mony on  the  Monday,  without  tlie 
trouble  of  wedding  clothes  or  wed- 
ding guests,  or  'riding  the  broose.' 
'  These  things,'  as  the  laird  called 


them  with  agreeable,  self-conscious 
vagueness,  were  thus  performed 
frequently. 

The  world  had  awakened  to  per- 
ceive a  want  of  delicacy  in  the  old 
ostentatious  parade  and  riotous  re- 
joicings at  marriages,  and  had  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  by  encou- 
raging couples  to  steal  off  and  be  mar- 
ried in  secret — fine  ladies  at  Rich- 
mond, their  maids  at  Chelsea.  Half 
of  Jess's  acquaintances  quitted  their 
homes,  not  in  the  accomplishment 
of  elopements,  but  with  the  ftdl  con- 
sent of  friends  and  relatives,  and 
posted  in  the  all  but  universal  white 
gowns  and  yellow  buckskins,  afford- 
ing no  clue  to  their  design,  to  Edin- 
burgh or  some  other  large  town,  to 
be  married  in  the  privacy  of  a 
crowd. 

But  Jess  Stewart  was  not  so 
minded.  If  Birkholm  had  pene- 
trated her  secret,  she  had  arrived 
at  her  conclusion  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning,  while  mechanically  re- 
viewing the  specimens  of  early 
Scotch  art  in  the  Exhibition.  Wo- 
men are  seldom  at  faxdt  when 
they  stumble  unawares  on  the  lead- 
ing transaction  of  their  lives — ^they 
have  rehearsed  it  too  often  in 
imagination — and  women  like  JesB 
Stewart,  never. 

'  I  shall  not  be  back  in  Edinburgh 
till  thespring,' said  Jess,  composedly, 
glancing  at  her  black  silk  pelisse  ; 
'  I  think  my  Aunt  Peggy  wants  me 
over  at  that  time,'  she  added,  with 
the  duplicity  which  even  a  woman 
like  Jess  could  not  ^  resist  beings 
guilty  of,  in  the  strait.  Had  she 
been  clear  as  crystal  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  she  would  &rther 
have  comforted  the  laird;  'and 
then,  Birkholm,  after  I  have  ac- 
customed my  father  to  the  thought 
of  not  seeing  me  every  day  in  my 
mother's  place,  and  have  made  eyery 
provision  for  his  comfort,  we  will  be 
wed — but  I  think  on  a  bonnie  April 
afternoon,  in  the  Clovenford  dining- 
room,  where  the  sound  of  the 
healths  and  the  cheering  will  reach 
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to  the  kirkyard,  as  far  as  my  mo- 
ther's grave.  You  and  me  have 
spirit  enough  not  to  be  feared  at 
the  ringing  and  firing ;  we  would 
rather  givethefolk  the  play.'  As  to 
Birkholm,  he  took  the  comfort  for 
granted,  and  did  not  need  it  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

Birkholm  dined  with  the  fiimily  at 
Aunt  Peggy's  on  the  dainty  early 
lamb  and  the  mythically-sounding 
forced  potatoes  and  strawberries — 
the  stereotyped  luxuries  of  the  As- 
sembly weeks  in  Edinburgh.  Aunt 
Peggy,  that  estimable  and  conve- 
nient kinswoman,  though  she  had 
never  been  in  the  same  room  with 
the  laird  and  her  niece  before,  her 
eyes  probably  opened  by  her  hospi- 
tality and  its  good  cheer,  followed 
Jess  when  she-  retired  to  prepare 
for  her  homeward  journey,  and 
folded  her  in  her  arms  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  the  best  bedroom ; 
called  her  a  fine  lass,  who  had  done 
her  duiy  by  father  and  mother 
and  brother,  and  enthusiastically 
predicted  her  reward.  For  Aunt 
Peggy's  part,  she  had  always  pro- 
mised that  she  would  give  Jess  her 
tea  china,  and  she  would  take  care 
that  Jess  had  a  set  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  brass-mounted  tea- 
table  of  old  Lady  Birkholm.  She 
would  not  say  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, Jess  might  not  count  on  her 
tea  trays  forbye. 

Jess  and  the  minister  hied  home 
to  Clovenford,  well  supported. 
They  had  the  willing  convoy  of 
both  the  young  men — Sandy  to  re- 
maizi  for  a  month's  holidays.  He 
was  to  inaugurate  his  picture,  and 
be  a  witness  to  all  the  parish  coming 
to  see  and  admire  it,  and  to  the 
minister  never  tired  of  showing  it 
off  till  he  succeeded  in  discovering 
subtle  touches  which  the  painter  had 


never  laid  on.  *  My  hand  is  closed  on 
my  spectacles.  Jess  is  bringing  in  the 
eggs.  She  is  copying  a  leaf  from  her 
rose-tree  in  her  work.  She  had  the 
first  China  rose  in  Clovenford,  and 
she  was  very  ingenious.  It  is  from 
his  mother  he  takes  his  talent.' 

But  beforehand,  when  Mr.  Stew- 
art and  the  young  people  returned 
late  in  the  summer  night  to  Cloven- 
ford, and  the  latter  delayed  for  a 
moment  at  the  manse  gate  to  take 
leave  of  Birkholm  and  enter  into  an 
appointment  with  him  for  the  next 
day,  the  minister  walked  up  the 
garden  path  alone  to  the  door.  *  It 
is  all  dark,'  he  thought,  looking  up 
in  the  purple  gloom  at  the  quiet 
little  house  and  the  neighbouring 
kirk  and  kirkyard,  on  which  the 
morning  wo  aid  soon  dawn  in  mid- 
summer gladness,  '  where  her  light 
should  have  shone,  and  she  would 
have  liked  well  to  have  seen  the  two 
lads  and  the  lass  come  home,  and  to 
have  got  her  picture  byher  son'shand, 
though  she  had  behoved  to  admit  for 
once  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
But  who  says  she's  blind  ?  She  haws 
gone  where  faith  is  sight,  and 
where  they  know  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  she  has  her 
share  of  the  knowledge.  I  war- 
rant she  sees  farther  than  any  of  us 
■ — ^to  having  us  all  round  her  again, 
and  her,  bonnie  Jean  Clephane,  re- 
stored to  immortal  youth.  I  cannot 
rightly  understand  how  the  lass 
and  the  wife  and  mother  can  be 
one  and  the  some ;  but  I  am  sure  it 
shall  be,  and  that  will  be  perfection. 
And  oh !  Jean,  woman,  when  I've 
sorted  and  settled  the  bairns,  and 
done  something  more  for  m.y 
Master,  I  will  be  blythe  to  go  home 
to  my  old  friend  and  my  young 
wife.* 
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rpHE  conversation  at  Holland 
X  House  tnming  on  the  custom, 
ezclnsively  English,  for  the  ladies 
to  leave  the  dinner-table  before  the 
gentlemen,  Talleyrand  remarked  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  that  this  custom  had 
exercised  an  important  influence  on 
our  national  character,  by  giving 
the  men  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing political  questions  and  making 
them  less  frivolous.  Warming  with 
the  subject — if  he  could  be  said  to 
warm  with  anything — ^he  went  on 
to  trace  the  success  of  our  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  our  habits 
of  self-govemnient  to  this  pecu- 
Karity.  Lady  Holland  stoutly  con- 
tended that,  in  French  and  other 
foreign  society,  where  the  practice 
was  unknown,  the  women  rose  to 
the  male  level  instead  of  dragging 
the  men  down  to  the  female ;  to 
which  the  ready  answer  was  that 
the  male  level  was  there  lower,  and 
that,  if  French  women  talked  better 
politics,  French  men  (speaking 
generally)  talked  worse. 

K,  however,  the  occasional  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  for  conversational 
or  social  purposes  has  any  tendency 
of  the  soi't — if  it  really  braces  or 
expands  the  masculine  mind — ^the 
establishment  and  multiplication  of 
clubs  must  have  contributed  far 
more  to  the  growth  of  our  free 
constitution  than  the  etiquette  of 
the  dinner-table.  Thanks  to  these, 
Englishmen  have  enjoyed  for  cen- 
turies the  proud  privilege  of  throw- 
ing off  domestic  cares  and  discussing 
manly  topics  apart  from  the  dis- 
tracting and  enervating — or,  as 
many  would  say,  enlivening  and 
refining — ^influence  of  woman ;  and 
they  are  still  immeasurably  ahead 
of  the  foremost  of  their  conti- 
nental imitators  in  this  respect.  An 
able  writer,  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros, 


in  an  article  in  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes  on  English  Clubs, 
doubts  whether  they  can  ever  be 
completely  acclimatised  in  France. 
There  are  more  clubs  in  London 
than  in  all  the  other  European 
capitals  put  together ;  they  are  in- 
creasing annually,  both  in  town  and 
country,  at  an  accelerated  ratio;  and 
they  are  obviously  paving  the  way 
for  changes  in  manners  which  it 
will  be  well  for  the  historian  and 
moralist  to  note. 

We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure 
the  recent  publication  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Timbs,  entitled  Club 
Life  of  London,  We  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  book.  It  is  a 
very  useful,  nay,  valuable  compila- 
tion ;  yet  it  is  composed  on  princi- 
ples which  reflect  a  limited  degree 
of  honour  on  the  compiler.  Mr. 
Timbs  bears  the  same  relation  to 
bolder  plagiarists  that  the  broom- 
maker  who  only  stole  his  materials 
bore  to  the  broom-maker  who  stole 
his  brooms  ready-made  ;  but  lie 
makes  no  scruple  of  carrying  off 
bodily  one  carefrdly-polished  anec- 
dote or  paragraph  afber  another,  and 
reprinting  them  without  the  sem- 
blance of  acknowledgment.  A 
noble  author  who  was  brought  to 
trial  in  the  lively  columns  of  our 
agreeable  contemporary.  Punch,  for 
making  equally  fi«e  with  the  authors 
of  Waverley  and  Pelham,  pleaded 
that  the  marks  of  quotation  had 
been  omitted  by  the  printer.  The 
plea  was  overruled,  and  his  lordship 
was  condemned  to  four  months' hard 
reading  of  the  Morning  Herald ;  on 
hearing  which  dreadful  sentence, 
adds  Punch,  the  prisoner  fainted 
away.  Unless  Mr.  Timbs  can  es- 
tablish a  similar  plea,  he  would  be 
let  off  cheaply  with  four  months' 
hard  reading  of  Proverbial  Philo- 
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sophy,  which,  by  imbuing  him  with 
the  sound  commonplace  morality  of 
the  spelling-book,  might  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  a  penalty  and  a 
reformatory. 

We  allude  particularly  to  such 
instances  as  the  Ude  anecdote 
(vol.  i.  p.  284),  or  that  of  Hook 
and  the  gin  punch  (vol.  i.  p.  28); 
and  as  for  stories  served  (to 
borrow  Mr.  Sneer's  simile)  as 
gypsies  serve  stolen  children — dis- 
figure them  to  make  them  pass  for 
their  own — they  are  numberless. 
He  has  nearly  cleaned  out  the  able 
article  on  Clubs  in  the  National 
Review  (No.  8),  as  well  as  The 
Glvhs  of  London^  a  work  in  two 
volumes  which  appeared  in  1828; 
and  he  is  more  deeply  indebted 
than  he  cares  to  allow  to  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham's  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  gentleman's  useful 
edition  of  Walpole^s  Letters.  We 
have  almost  uniformly  observed 
that,  whenever  he  acknowledges 
an  obligation  to  a  writer,  he  takes 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  without 
acknowledgment. 

*  Aweel,  eat  your  fill,'  exclaimed 
Meg  Merrilies  ;  *  but  an'  ye  kenn'd 
how  it  was  gotten,  ye  may  be 
wadna  like  it  sae  weel.'  Dominie 
Sampson's  spoon  dropped  in  the 
act  of  conveying  its  load  to  his 
mouth.  '  The  folk  that  are  to  eat 
that  dinner  thought  little  of  your 
game  laws.'  '  Is  that  all  ? '  thought 
Sampson,  resuming  his  spoon  and 
shovelling  away  manftilly  ; .  *  I  will 
not  lack  my  food  upon  that  argu- 
ment.' So  say  we,  should  it  be 
objected  that  the  collectors  of  the 
materials  we  employ  thought  little 
of  the  laws  against  literary  poach- 
ing. We  will  not  lack  our  critical 
or  intellectual  aliment  upon  that 
argument ;  and  freely  availing  our- 
selves of  their  industry  and  re- 
search, we  will  endeavour  to  sketch 
the  origin,  history,  and  present 
state  of  the  associations  in  ques- 
tion, which  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  distinguish  from 


those  to  which  the  term,  club,  has 
been  indiscriminately  and,  we  think, 
improperly  applied.  There  are 
traces  of  clubs,  as  we  are  remind- 
ed by  the  Spectator,  amongst  the 
ancients  ;  indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
coeval  with  civilisation  ;  but  we 
shall  have  quite  enough  to  do 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
modems. 

The  etymology,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, affords  little  aid.  Mr.  Carlyle 
(History  of  Frederick  the  Great) 
takes  for  granted  that  it  may  be 
found  in  Gelubde,  the  vow  of  an 
Order,  which  'passed  to  us  in 
a  singularly  dwindled  condition.' 
Dr.  Johnson,  following  Skinner, 
derives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  cleofan,  to  cleave,  from  the 
division  of  the  reckoning,  and  de- 
fines it  to  be  *  an  assembly  of  good 
fellows,  meeting  under  certain  con- 
ditions.' The  expression  '  good  fel- 
lows '  shows  that  he  had  unions  for 
social  purposes  in  his  mind;  and 
here  Addison,  in  the  Spectator, 
agrees  with  him :  *  Our  modem 
celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
eating  and  drinking,  which  are 
points  wherein  most  men  agree, 
and  in  which  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the 
philosopher  and  the  buffoon,  can 
all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit- 
cat  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
original  from  a  mutton-pie.  The 
Beef-steak  and  October  Clubs  are 
neither  of  them  averse  to  eating 
and  drinking,  if  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  them  from  their 
respective  titles.' 

*When  men,'  he  continues,  *are 
thus  knit  together  by  a  love  of 
society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and 
do  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy 
those  that  are  absent,  but  to  enjoy 
one  another — when  they  are  thus 
combined  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
at  least  to  relax  themselves  from 
the  business  of  the  day,  by  an  in- 
nocent and   cheerfiil   conversation, 
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there  may  be  somethmg  vBry  use- 
M  in  these  little  iostitntioiis  and 
eEri»*blishinents. ' 

We  shall  therefore  lay  out  of  the 
a^xsonnt  all  such  associations  or 
confraternities  as  debating  clubs, 
cricket  clubs,  rowing  clubs,  chess 
clubs,  and  others,  in  which  the 
social  purpose  is  altogether  subordi- 
nate to  that  denoted  by  the  name. 
But  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  have,  or  have  had,  a 
fixed  local  habitation ;  for  all  of 
ancient  date  began  by  being  held 
in  places  of  public  entertainment 
at  stated  intervals ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Timbs  has  acted  judiciously  in 
separating  the  annals  of  taverns 
and  coffee-houses  (to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  second  volume)  from 
those  of  clubs  ;  so  inextricably  are 
they  blended,  and  so  frequently 
does  the  sole  or  chief  notoriety  of 
the  tavern  or  cofiPee-house  depend 
on  the  club-meetings  of  which  it 
was  the  scene.  We  may  observe 
in  passing  that  the  French  habit  of 
dining  at  an  eating-house  cannot 
be  dated  farther  back  than  1770, 
when  the  first  Paris  restaurant  was 
setup;  and  Boswell  (1776)  records : 
*  We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  in 
Oheapside,  where  he  (Johnson) 
expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  Eng- 
land in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and 
triumphed  over  the  French  for  not 
having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern 
life.' 

The  Mermaid  Club  is  the  first 
on  Mr.  Timbs'  list  which  merits 
attention;  and  his  best  exertions 
have  been  unavailable  to  settle 
the  most  material  doubts  regard- 
ing it.  A  couplet  in  Ben  Jonson 
runs : — 

At  Bread  Street's  Momiaid  having  dined, 

and  merry, 
Proposed  to  go  to  Holbom  in  a  wherr5\ 

This  is  assumed  to  fix  the  club  in 
Bread  Street,  although  how  the 
poet  went  from  Bread  Street,  Cheap- 


side,  to  Holbom  in  a  wherry  passes 
our  comprehension.  In  a  note  on 
this  couplet,  Grifford  states  that 
*  About  this  time  [1603]  Jonson 
probably  began  to  acquire  that  turn 
for  conviviality  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  noted.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, previously  to  his  unfortunate 
engagement  with  the  wretched 
Cobham  and  others,  had  instituted 
a  meeting  of  heaux-esprits  at  the 
Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern 
in  Friday  Street.  Of  this  club, 
which  combined  more  talent  and 
genius  than  ever  met  together  be- 
fore or  since,  our  author  was  a 
member :  and  here  for  many  years 
he  regularly  repaired,  with  Shak- 
speare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden, 
Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and 
many  others,  whose  names,  even 
at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a 
mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and 
respect.' 

Gifford's  good  faith  in  this  matter 
was  rudely  assailed,  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  inventing  the  club. 
A  writer  in  the  Athenceum  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Timbs)  says  :  '  The  origin 
of  the  conmiOn  tale  of  Kaleigh 
founding  the  Mermaid  Club  loos 
not  been  traced.  Is  it  older  than 
Gifibrd?'  .  .  .  'Prove  to  us 
that  Raleigh  founded  the  Mermaid 
Club,  that  the  wits  attended  it 
under  his  presidency,  and  yon  will 
have  made  a  real  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  Shakspeare's  time, 
even  if  you  fail  to  show  that  our 
poet  was  of  that  club.'  GiflTord, 
who  quotes  no  authority,  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts ;  bs 
Faller  may  perhaps  have  done  for 
his  impressions  and  reminiscences, 
"when  he  speaks  of  the  wit-combats 
between  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson,  although  indeed  it  easily 
may  have  been  as  Fuller  says, 
for  Jonson  was  but  ten  years 
younger  than  Shakspeare,  and 
knew  him  intimately.  Beaumont, 
Jiowever,    was    duly    qualified    to 
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and  he  speaks  plainly 
enongh  in  his  poetical  address  to 
Jonson : — 

MeUiinks  the  little  wit  I  had  ifi  lost 
Since  I  saw  yon ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 
Held  np  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters :  what  things  have 

we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid ! 

Of  Ben  Jonson's  ccomection  with 
*  The  Apollo  Club '  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  for  allusions  to  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  Devil  Tavern, 
which  was  the  seat  of  its  symposia, 
abound  in  his  writings ;  and  in 
Prior  and  Montague's  BJmd  and 
Panther  Trcmsversed,  the  very  room 
is  indicated : — 

Hence  to  the  Devil — 
Thus  to  the  place  where  Jonson  sat,  we 

climb. 
Leaning  on  the  same  rail  that  guided  him. 

The  rules  of  the  club,  Leges 
Comnmales^  composed  in  Latin  by 
Jonson,  are  preserved  amongst  his 
works,  and  Mr.  Timbs  has  printed  a 
translation  of  them  in  rhymed  verse 
(34  lines),  by  Alexander  Brome, 
a  minor  poet  of  the  period  and  a 
member  of  the  club.  They  are 
marked  throughout  by  good  feeling 
and  good  sense,  although  described 
by  Leigh  Hunt  as  ^  composed  in  his 
usual  style  of  elaborate  and  com- 
piled learning,  not  without  a  taste 
of  that  dictatorial  self-sufficiency 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  by  his  advocates,  and  the 
good  qualities  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, forms  an  indelible  part  of 
his  character.'  The  rules  open 
quaintly : — 

Let  none  but  guests,  or  clubbers,  hither 

come: 
Let  dunces,   fools,   sad  sordid  men  keep 

home: 
Let  learned,  civil,  merry  men  V  invited, 
And  modest  too ;  nor  be  choice  ladies  slighted. 

This  is  the  only  trace  we  have 
found  of  the  admission  of  the  fair 
sex  to  the  regular  tavern  or  club 
compotations  of  our  forefathers, 
prior  to  an  institution  of  which  we 


shall  presesxtly  have  ocoiunon  to 
speak.  The  original  rule  is  :  ProhcB 
feminee  non  r&pvdiaaUur.  The  rule 
Insipida  poemata  nulla  recHUmhbr^ 
is  rendered:  — 

Insipid  poems  let  no  man  rehearse. 
Nor  any  be  compelled  to  write  a  verse. 

The  four  concluding  lines  contain 
excellent  maxims: — 

Whoe'er  shall  publish  what's  here  done  op 

said, 
From  our  society  must  be  banished : 
Let  none  by  drinking  do  or  suffer  harm ; 
And  while  we  stay,  let  us  be  always  warm. 

A  good  wit  combat  is  traditionally 
recorded  in  the  jest-books  as  having 
come  off  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  al- 
though hardly  at  the  club,  or  Ben 
woxdd  have  been  liable  to  be  fined 
under  his  own  rules  for  incivihty. 
A  country  gentleman  of  the  com- 
pany was  obtrusively  loquacious 
touching  his  lands  and  tenements. 
Ben,  out  of  patience,  exclaimed, 
'  What  signifies  to  us  yoxu*  dirt  and 
your  clods  ?  Where  you  have  an 
acre  of  land,  I  have  ten  acres  of  wit.' 
'  Have  you  so,' retorted  the  country- 
man, '  good  Mr.  Wiseacre  ?'  *  Why, 
how  now,  Ben,'  said  one  of  the 
ps-rty,  'you  seem  to  be  quite 
stung ?'  'I  never  was  so  pricked 
by  a  hobnail  before,'  grumbled  Ben. 

The  clubs  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Bestoration  were  almost 
exclusively  poHtical  clubs,  like  the 
Rota,  which  met  inNew  Palace  Yard; 
where  round  the  table  in  a  room 
every  evening,  as  fall  as  it  could  be 
crammed  (says  Aubrey),  sat  Milton 
and  Marvell,  Cyriac  Skinner,  Har- 
ringtoUjNevile,  and  their  friends,  dis- 
cussing abstract  poHtical  questions, 
and  where  Pepys,  in  1660,  'heard 
very  good  discourse  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Harrington.'  The  Calves'  Head 
Club,  whose  early  existence  is 
mythical,  is  said  to  have  numbered 
Milton  amongst  its  founders.  In  a 
tract  of  1703,  entitled  The  Secret 
History  of  the  Calves^  Heod  Club,  its 
peculiar    ceremonies  are  minutely 
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described.  An  axe  was  bung  up  in 
the  club-room,  and  the  bill  of  fare 
consisted  of  calves'  heads  dressed 
several  ways,  a  large  pike  with  a 
small  one  in  his  mouth,  emblematic 
of  tyranny,  a  large  cod's  head, 
representing  the  kmg,  and  a  boar's 
head  with  an  apple  in  its  mouth, 
to  iypify  the  monarch  indulging  in 
gluttony.  After  the  table-cloth  was 
amoved,  a  copy  of  the  Icon  Badlihe 
was  produced  and  burnt,  the  anni- 
versary anthem  was  sung,  and  a 
calf-skull  set  as  a  goblet  and  filled 
with  liquor  went  round.  This  ac- 
count, so  far  at  least  as  Milton  is 
concerned,  has  been  generally  dis- 
credited. But  Calves'  Head  Clubs 
were  certainly  not  mere  inventions 
of  the  enemy,  and  one  flourished  at 
Cambridge  within  living  memory, 
by  the  token  that  the  lateMackworth 
Winthrop  Praed,  the  poet,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  of  having 
been  a  member  of  it ;  and  the  fact, 
although  publicly  denied  by  him, 
was  subsequently  established  be- 
yond dispute. 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  Augustan 
age  of  Queen  Anne  to  find  the  clubs 
reassuming  the  social  or  convivial 
character,  and  enduring  rather  than 
encouraging  the  political  tendency 
or  tone ;  although  this  is  also  the 
period  when  every  party,  or  section 
of  a  party,  had  its  club.  This  social 
phenomenon  is  thus  commemorated 
by  the  Spectator,  No.  9,  March  10, 
I 7 16-11 : — 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  it,  we  may  ol)serve  that 
we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of 
forming  ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal 
assemblies  which  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men 
find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular 
though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account 
pf  such  a  fantastic  resemblance.  I  know 
a  considerable  market  town,  in  which  there 
was  a  club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not  come 
together  (as  you  may  well  suppose)  to 
entertain  one  another  with  sprightliness 
and  wit,   but  to  keep  one  another  in  coun- 


tenance. The  room  where  the  club  met 
was  sometliing  of  the  largest,  and  had  two 
entrances — the  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors.  If  a  candidate  for  this  corpulent 
club  could  make  his  entrance  through  the 
first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ; 
but  if  he  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could 
not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding- 
doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for 
his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a 
brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  club, 
though  it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons, 
weighed  above  tliree  ton. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung 
up  another  composed  of  scarecrows  and 
skeletons,  who  being  very  meagre  and  en- 
vious, did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the 
designs  of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they 
represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles ; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  consequently  out 
of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore 
the  corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years, 
till  at  length  they  came  to  this  accommo- 
dation ;  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town 
should  be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two 
clubs ;  by  which  means  the  principal  ma- 
gistrates are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits, 
one  fat  and  one  lean. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Addison  has  been  here  led  astray  by 
his  strong  relish  of  a  joke.  His 
story  is  out  of  keeping  with  human, 
nature ;  for  there  is  nothing  that 
persons  remarkable  for  any  physical 
defect  or  peculiarity  dislike  more 
than  to  be  brought  together  in  this 
fashion.  The  experiment  was  tried 
to  his  cost  by  Sir  Francis  Blake 
Delaval,  of  facetious  memory,  the 
baronet  who  hired  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  in  which  the  London  out- 
voters of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  were 
embarked,  to  carry  them  to  Nor- 
way. He  first  asked  twelve  one- 
legged  men  to  dinner ;  then  twelve 
one-eyed  men ;  and,  despite  of  sun- 
dry monitory  symptoms,  next  in- 
vited a  party  of  stammerers,  who 
became  outrageous  before  the  dishes 
were  well  placed  upon  the  table^ 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented, 
by  the  waiters  from  flinging  their 
host  out  of  the  window  into  the  street , 
George  the  Fourth,  who  arrayed  hi* 
fat  person  in  a  kilt  to  please  the 
Scotch  or  gratify  his  ovra  absurd, 
vanity,  was  perceptibly  mortified  to 
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the  quick  when  Sir  William  Curtis, 
looking  like  the  royal  double,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  costume  at 
Holyrood. 

We  must  also  set  down  as  a 
stroke  of  humoxu*  the  Hum-Drum 
Club,  'made  up  of  honest  gen- 
tlemen of  peaceable  dispositions, 
that  used  to  sit  together,  smoke 
their  pipes,  and  say  nothing  till 
midnight.'  We  have  our  doubts 
touching  the  Duellist  Club,  in  which 
no  one  was  to  be  admitted  that  had 
not  fought  his  man  ;  and  members 
took  their  seats  according  to  the 
number  of  their  slain,  those  who 
had  only  drawn  blood  being  placed 
at  a  side  table.  This  club,  it  is 
added,  'consisting  only  of  men  of 
honour,  did  not  continue  long,  most 
of  the  members  being  put  to  the 
sword  or  hanged  a  little  after  its 
institution.'  Was  the  Spectator 
awaro  that  no  one  ever. was  hanged 
in  England  for  a  regular  duel  ? 

Everyone,  we  admit,  has  heard  of 
the  club  or  confederacy  of  the 
Kings,  for  which  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion was  the  surname  of  King ;  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Greorges,  who 
qualified  by  their  christian  names, 
and  met  at  the  sign  of  'The 
George '  on  St.  Greorge's  Day. 
Conceits  of  this  kind  were  indulged 
without  limit,  and  most  hetero- 
geneous companies  must  have  been 
commonly  the  result.  There  were 
also  good  reasons  for  street  clubs, 
in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  streets  met  nightly  : — 

I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after 
lodgings  in  Ormond  Street,  the  landlord, 
tu  recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town, 
told  me  there  was  at  that  time  a  very 
K(X)d  club  in  it;  he  also  told  me,  upon 
farther  discourse  with  him,  that  two  or 
three  noisy  country  squires,  who  were 
settled  there  the  year  before,  bad  con- 
siderably sunk  the  price  of  house-rent; 
and  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the  like  in- 
t'onveniences  for  the  future)  had  thoughts 
of  taking  every  house  that  became  vacant 
mto  their  own  bands,  till  they  had  found 
a  tenant  for  it  of  a  sociable  nature  and 
good  conversation. 

The  condition  of  the  streets    in 


Queen  Anne's  reign  was  worse  than 
can  be  imagined  by  the  citizens  of 
any  civilised  community  in  our 
time : — 

Who  has  not  heard  the  Scourers'  midnight 

fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohocks' 

name? 

The  Mohocks  were  formed  into  a 
club — commemorated  by  the  Spec- 
tator, No.  324 — for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  mischief,  although  they 
dined  together  and  drank  them- 
selves up  to  the  required  pitch 
before  sallying  forth  into  the  streets. 
They  made  a  special  study  of  their 
vocation,  and  were  divided  into 
classes.  'Dancing  masters'  com- 
pelled their  victims  to  caper.  The 
professors  of  '  tipping  the  lion ' 
squeezed  noses  flat  and  gouged  out 
eyes.  The  '  sweaters '  formed  a 
circle  round  their  man,  and  each 
pricked  him  in  the  hinder  quarters 
as  he  turned  roimd.  'Tumblers' 
set  women  on  their  heads  ;  and  Gray 
(in  Trivia)  mentions  a  still  more 
startling  atrocity,  of  which  Snow- 
hiU  was  the  scene : — 

How  matrons,  hooped  within  the  hogshcad^s 

womb, 
Were  tumbled  furious  thence :  the  rolling 

tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thunders,  boimds  from  side 

to  side ; 
So  Kegulus,  to  save  his  country,  died. 

Such  things  sound  hardly  pos- 
sible, and  their  occurrence  was 
doubted  by  Swift,  until  a  Royal 
Proclamation  was  issued  against 
the  Mohocks  and  their  imitators, 
March  18,  171 2,  soon  after  which 
Swift  notes  down  in  the  Journal  to 
Stella :  '  They  go  on  still,  and  cut 
people's  faces  every  night!  But 
they  shan't  cut  mine ;  I  like  it 
better  as  it  is.'  Their  reaUty  is 
amusingly  discussed  by  Bu^ell,. 
in  the  Spectator,  No.  347  : — '  Some 
will  have  it  that  the  Mohocks  are 
like  those  spectres  and  apparitions 
which  frighten  several  towns  and 
villages  in  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
though  they  were  never  seen  by 
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any  of  tlie  inhabitaiits.  Otihers  are 
apt  to  think  that  these  Mohocks 
are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars,  first 
invented  by  prudent  married  men 
and  masters  of  families,  in  order 
to  deter  their  wives  and  daughters 
from  taking  the  air  at  unseason- 
able hours ;  and  that  when  they 
tell  them  '*  The  Mohocks  will  catch 
them,"  it  is  a  caution  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  our  forefathers, 
when  they  bid  their  children  have 
a  care  of  Eaw- head -and -bloody- 
bones.' 

The  Mohocks  held  together  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  they  were  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  Hell-Fire 
Club  and  other  similar  associa- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Wharton  was 
.a  prominent  member  of  the  Hell- 
Fire  Club,  and  (as  the  National 
Beview  states)  it  was  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  a  Bill 
for  the  prevention  of  profaneness 
that  he  pulled  an  old  family  Bible 
out  of  his  pocket  to  quote  in 
answer  to  a  bishop.  The  tone  of 
society  remained  unaltered  during 
another  half  century  at  least,  for 
the  famous  Medenham  Abbey  Club 
was  founded  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. It  is  thus  described  by  a 
recent  essayist : — *  It  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  who  met  at  Me- 
denham Abbey,  near  Marlow,  to 
indulge  in  ribaldry,  profanity,  and 
Hcenfiousness.  The  motto  (from 
ICabelais)  over  the  grand  entrance 
was  "i^ay  ce  que  vovdrais,'^  Though 
the  club  became  notorious,  and 
their  digusting  profanity  was  well 
known,  it  proved  no  bar  either  to 
the  reception  of  the  members  in 
socieiy  or  to  their  advancement  in 
the  State.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood, 
the  founder,  who  officiated  as  high 
priest,  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  Lord  Sandwich,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  Wilkes, 
everything  that  the  sober  citizens 
of  London  could  make  of  him.'  It 
is  told  of  one  of  these  societies  that 
a  vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  the 


table  was  always  left  for  iskud  devil, 
as  perpetual  president;  and  that 
one  night  a  lai^e  black  ape,  tutored 
for  the  purpose,  suddenly  oocupied 
the  seat,  upon  which  the  party  broke 
up  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

Swift  belonged  to  several  clubs, 
social  and  poHtical,  and  drew  up 
the  rules  of  one,  *The  Brothers,* 
to  which  he  repeatedly  aood  com- 
placently alludes  in  the  Jonmal  to 
Stella: — 'We  are  now  in  all  nine 
lords  and  ten  ■commoners.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  had  the  confi- 
dence to  propose  his  bro1dier-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  to  be  a 
member ;  but  I  opposed  it  so 
warmly  that  it  was  waived.  Danby 
is  not  above  twenty,  and  we  will 
have  no  more  boys ;  and  we  want 
but  two  to  make  up  our  number. 
I  staid  till  eight,  and  then  we  all 
went  away  soberly.  The  Duke  of 
Ormond's  treat  last  week  cost  zoh, 
though  it  was  only  four  dishes  and 
four  without  a  dessert ;  and  I  be- 
spoke it  in  order  to  be  cheap.  Yet 
I  could  not  prevail  to  change  the 
house.  Lord  Treasurer  is  in  a  rage 
with  us  for  being  so  extravagant; 
and  the  wine  was  not  reckoned 
neither,  for  that  is  always  brought 
in  by  him  that  is  president.' 

Each  member  treated  in  his  turn, 
and  when  Swift's  turn  came,  he 
sets  down  that  the  entertainment, 
at  the  Thatched  House,  cost  him 
seven  good  guineas.  '  The  end  of 
our  club,'  he  says,  *is  to  advance 
conversation  and  friendship,  and  to 
reward  learning  without  interest  or 
recommendation.  We  take  in  none 
but  men  of  wit,  or  men  of  intered ; 
and  if  we  go  on  as  we  began,  no  other 
club  in  this  town  will  be  worth  tell- 
ing of.'  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  chief 
founder,  writes  to  Lord  Orrery: — 
*  The  first  regulation  proposed,  and 
that  which  must  be  most  inviolably 
kept,  is  decency.  None  of  the  ex- 
travaganceof  the  Kit-EIatClnh,  none 
of  the  drunkenness  of  the  Beef- 
steak, is  to  be  endured.  The  im- 
provement of  friendship  and  the 
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enconra^ement  of  letters  are  to  be 
the  two  great  ends  of  our  society.' 
This  was  in  June  171 1,  when  all 
cordial  intimacy  between  Harley  and 
St.  John  was  already  at  an  end. 

The  Lord  Treasurer  (Oxford)  was 
expected  to  give  the  society  both 
money  and  places  to  distribute, 
and  is  censured  by  the  Dean 
for  giving  nothing  but  promises. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  a  subscrip- 
tion was  got  up  for  a  poet  who  had 
lampooned  the  hero  of  Blenheim ; 
at  another,  Swift  read  in  manu- 
script his  Fable  of  Midas,  of  which 
he  says,  *  I  know  not  how  it  will 
take,  but  it  passed  %oiiderfully  at 
our  society  to-night.'      ' 

'The  dissensions  amongst  the 
ministers,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'seem  to  have  interrupted  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Bro- 
thers. But  Swift  had  formed  in 
its  stead  the  celebrated  Scriblerus 
Club — an  association  rather  of  a 
Hterary  than  a  political  character. 
Oxford  and  St.  John,  Swift,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Pope,  and  Ghay  were  the 
members.  It  was  the  well-known 
object  of  their  united  powers  to 
compose  a  satire  upon  the  abuse  of 
haman  learning.  Part  of  their 
labours  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Martmtis  Scnblerus, 
which  gave  name  to  the  society, 
and  part  has  been  rendered  im- 
mortal by  the  Travels  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver ;  but  the  violence  of  poli- 
tical faction,  like  a  storm  that 
spares  the  laurel  no  more  than  the 
cedar,  dispersed  this  little  band  of 
literary  brethren,  and  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task  for  which 
talents  so  various,  so  extended,  and 
80  brilliant,  can  never  again  be 
tmited.  *  If  dissensions  amongst  the 
ministers,  i.e.  between  Oxford  and 
St.  John,  interrupted  the  meetings 
of  the  Brothers,  one  does  not 
exactly  see  how  the  two  rivals 
could  have  been  brought  together 
in  the  c/wwnp  clos  of  a  society  of  six. 
The  Scriblerus  Club,  which  Mr. 
Timbs  dates  from  1714,  must  clearly 


be  antedated  if  they  were  both 
members  of  it  at  once. 

Swift's  Aohioe  hwmbVy  offered  to 
tlie  Members  of  the  October  Ohib, 
which,  says  his  biographer,  had  the 
desired  effect  of  softening  some  and 
convincing  others,  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  character  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  he  thus  alludes  to  it  in 
the  Journal :  '  We  are  plagued  here 
with  an  October  Club ;  that  is,  a 
set  of  above  a  hundred  Parliament 
men  of  the  cotrntry,  who  drink 
October  beer  at  home,  and  meet 
every  evening  at  a  tavern  near  the 
Parliament,  to  consult  on  aflPairs  and 
drive  things  to  extremes  against 
the  Whigs,  to  call  the  old  ministry 
to  account,  and  get  off  five  or  six 
heads.' 

The  KU'Kat  Club,  which  Boling- 
broke  censures  for  extravagance, 
was  the  stronghold  of  his  opponents, 
the  Whigs,  and  Horace  Walpole  in- 
sists that,  far  from  being  a  mere 
set  of  wits,  they  were  the  patriots 
that  saved  Great  Britain.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirty-nine  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  including  Marlborough, 
Somers,  HaHfax,  Pulteney,  Walpole 
(Sir  Robert),  Addison,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Garth,  and  Maynwaring. 
In  Spence's  Afiecdotes,  Pope  is  in- 
troduced saying :  '  You  have  heard 
of  the  Kit-Kat  Club.  The  master 
of  the  house  where  the  club  met 
was  Christopher  Kat ;  Tonson  was 
secretary.  The  day  Lord  Mohun 
and  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  were  en- 
tered of  it,  Jacob  said  he  saw  they 
were  just  going  to  be  ruined.  When 
Lord  Mohun  broke  down  the  gilded 
emblem  on  the  top  of  his  chair, 
Jacob  complained  to  his  friends, 
and  said  a  man  who  would  do  that, 
would  cut  a  man's  throat.  So  that 
he  had  the  good  and  the  forms  of 
the  society  much  at  heart.  Jacob  has 
his  own,  and  all  their  pictures,  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Each  mem- 
ber gave  his,  and  he  is  going  to 
build  a  room  for  them  at  Bam 
Elms.' 

The  history  of  these  pictures  is 
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continued  to  the  present  time  in  tbe 
chapter  on  Jacob  Tonson  in  Mr. 
Chambers's  entertaining  and  in- 
structive work  on  the  Old  Booksellers. 
They  gave  the  name  to  three-quarter 
length  portraits,  36  inches  by  28. 
It  is  pretty  generally  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  Christopher 
Kat,  the  pieman  who  furnished 
the  pastry,  or  the  keeper  of  the 
tavern  where  the  club  met;  for 
even  his  precise  calling  has  been 
disputed.  Another  derivation  has 
been  popularised  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
in  an  epigram : — 

Whence  deathless  Kit-Kat  took  his  name, 

Few  critics  can  unridcUe : 
Some  say  from  pastrycook  it  came, 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 
From  no  trim  beaus  its  name  it  boasts, 

Grey  statesmen  or  green  wits, 
Bat  from  this  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts 

Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits. 

The  toasting  glasses  of  the  club 
were  inscribed  with  toasts  to  reign- 
ing beauties,  several  of  which  were 
composed  by  Lord  Halifax,  e.g. : — 

The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

The  line  of  Vere,  so  long  renown'd  in  arms. 
Concludes  with  lustre  in  St.  Albans'  charms. 
Her  conquering  eyes  have  made  their  race 

complete : 
They  rose  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set. 

The  Beefsteak  Club,  which  St. 
John  stigmatises  for  drunkenness, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
famous  Society — for  it  repudiates 
the  title  of  club — which  survived 
to  our  time  with  an  undiminished 
reputation  for  conviviality.  The 
Society  grew  up  somewhere  about 
1734  or  1735.  Lord  Peterborough 
was  calHng  on  Rich,  the  manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  at  his  private  rooms  in 
the  theatre.  He  lingered  later  than 
usual,  when  Rich,  without  inter- 
rupting the  conversation,  spread  a 
cloth,  and  proceeded  to  cook  a  beef- 
steak for  his  dinner.  It  looked 
appetising,  and  his  lordship  re- 
quired small  pressing  to  partake  of 
it,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
some  excellent  old  port.     He  was 


so  pleased  with  the  entertainment 
that  he  proposed  to  repeat  it  on  the 
Saturday  following,  when  the  cx)m- 
pany  was  increased  to  four  or  five. 
One  repetition  led  to  another ;  fresh 
recruits  offered  ;  and  the  result  was 
the  Society,  which  still  restricts 
itself  to  beefsteaks,  cold  roast  beef, 
port  wine,  and  punch ;  the  modern 
dinner-hour  being  six,  and  the 
number  of  members  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five. 

They  have  been  repeatedly 
burnt  out,  and  their  early  archives 
perished  in  the  Covent  Garden 
fire  of  1808,  but  the  original  grid- 
iron  was  saved.  They  are  now  lo- 
cated at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where 
their  style  of  accommodation  is  thns 
described  by  Mr.  Cunningham:  — 
'The  room  they  dine  in,  a  little 
Escurial  in  itself,  is  most  appropri- 
ately fittted  up — ^the  doors,  wain- 
scoting, and  roof,  of  good  old  Eng- 
lish oak,  ornamented  with  gridirons 
as  thick  as  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  with  the  portcullis  of  the 
founder.  Everything  assumes  the 
shape,  or  is  distinguished  by  the 
representation,  of  theii*  emblematic 
implement,  the  gridiron.  The  cook 
is  seen  at  his  office  through  the 
bars  of  a  spacious  gridiron,  and  the 
original  gridiron  of  the  Society  (the 
survivor  of  two  terrific  fires)  holds 
a  conspicuous  position  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ceiling.  Every  njiember 
has  the  power  of  inviting  a  Mend.' 

It  has  always  been  an  understood 
thing  that  a  member  might  say 
anything  of  or  to  any  other  member 
present  at  the  Steaks  without  offence 
given  or  taken  ;  and  it  says  much  for 
the  constitution  of  the  company  that 
this  licence  has  been  so  I'arely  abused. 
Well-bred  raillery  will  rather  im- 
ply "a  compliment  than  a  sarcasm; 
it  will  flatter,  not  wound ;  as  when 
a  man  vain  of  his  person  is  rallied 
on  his  conquests,  or  a  man  proud  of 
his  wealth  on  his  establishment. 
A  boon  companion  ceases  to  be  safe 
when  he  knowingly  touches  an 
actual  *raw,'  and  the  veiy  highest 
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praise  was  given  to  Sheridan  in 
that  capacity  when  it  was  said  of 
him  that 

His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Xeyer  carried  a  heart  stain   away   on  its 
blade. 

Wilkes  and  Lord  Sandwich  were 
members  of  the  Steaks  at'  the  time 
when  they  quarrelled ;  and  the  peer 
was  guilty  of  the  social  treachery  of 
)  using  for  poHtical  purposes  the  in- 
I  formation  he  had  acquired,  from 
close  iutimacy,  of  his  brother  pro- 
fligate's misdeeds.  It  appears  that 
Lord  Sand^vich  was  expelled  the 
Steaks  a//er — ^it  does  not  appear  for 
—making  the  Essay  on  Woman 
(privately  printed)  tiie  ground  of 
a  motion  against  Wilkes  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Churchill  was 
introduced  by  Wilkes.  Grarrick  was 
a  member ;  the  hat  which  the  pre- 
sident wears  during  a  ceremonial 
grace  after  dinner  belonged  to  the 
great  actor,  and  (the  National 
Bemew  suggests)  may  have  been 
the  very  hat  he  wore  when  ho  had 
to  play  Ba/iiger,  and  was  too  late. 
*  The  pit  grew  restless,  the  gallery 
I  bawled-  "  Manager  !  manager  !  " 
'  Garrick  had  been  sent  for  to  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  Steaks  then 
dined.  Carriages  blocked  up  Rus- 
sell-street, and  he  had  to  thread  his 
I  way  between  them  ;  as  he  came 
''  panting  into  the  theatre,  "  I  think, 
f  David,"  said  Ford,  one  of  the 
anziouB  patentees,  '*  considering  the 
stake  you  and  I  have  in  this  house, 
you  might  pay  morb  attention  to 
the  business." — "True,  my  good 
friend,"  returned  Garrick,  "but  I 
was  thinking  of  my  steak  in  the 
other  house."  ' 

The  author  of  The  Oluhs  of  Lon- 
i^on,  himself  a  member,  has  left  a 
nvid  sketch  of  the  Society  in  its 
halo,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  friend  of  the  people  and  the  butt 
of  the  Anti-Ja4xhiny  was  a  constant 
attendant.  He  was  accustomed 
(according  to  The  Art  of  Dining)  to 
declare  that  ^  there  was  as  marked  a 


difference  between  beefsteaks  as 
between  faces,  and  that  a  man  of 
taste  would  find  as  much  variety  at 
the  Society  as  at  the  most  plenti- 
fully-served table  in  town. '  Captain 
Morris,  whose  lyrics  are  more  redo- 
lent of  the  genuine  spirit  of  con- 
vivial enjoyment  than  any  other  in 
the  language,  was  then,  and  long 
after,  the  chief  ornament  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  club.  Many  of  his  songs 
were  of  a  loose  description,  and 
towards  the  close  of  life  he  got 
ashamed  of  them.  Dining  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  of  York,  he 
was  pressed  by  H.R.H.  to  sing 
one  which  had  obtained  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety.  He  steadily  refused ; 
and  a  jovial  general  officer  present 
volunteered  to  sing  it  for  the  grati- 
fication and  edification  of  the  prince. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance, the  aged  bard,  who  had 
listened  with  growing  irritability, 

turned  round :  '  Sir  John ,  you 

should  have  had  better  taste  and 
better  feelrug  than  to  remind  an 
old  man  of  his  youthful  follies.  And 
you  sang  it  so  very  badly,  too.* 

After  Morris's  death,  his  songs 
were  sung  with  admirable  taste  and 
feeling  by  Mr.  Linley,  the  brother 
of   the    first    Mrs.    Sheridan,    the 

*  Saint  CeciHa '  of  Reynolds.  An- 
other first-rate  singer  of  comic 
songs  at  the  Steaks  was  Mr.  Hallett. 
The  junior  member  present,  without 
respect  to  rank,  was  bound  to  bring 
up  and  decant  the  wine,  and  the 
author  of  Tlie  Ghibs  of  London  says  : 

*  I  have  seen  Brougham  employed 
in  this  honourable  diplomacy,  and 
executing  it  with  the  correctness  of 
a  butler.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  in 
his  turn,  took  the  same  duty. 
With  regard  to  Brougham,  at  first 
sight  you  would  not  set  him  down 
as  having  a  natural  and  prompt 
alacrity  for  the  style  of  humour 
that  prevails  amongst  us.  But 
Brougham  is  an  excellent  member, 
and  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
peculiar  influences  of  this  peculiar 
society  on    the  human  character. 
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We  took  him  just  as  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  the  bar,  the  senate,  had 
made  him.  Literary,  forensic,  and 
parliamentary  habits  are  most  in- 
tractable materials,  you  will  say,  to 
make  a  member  of  the  Steaks ;  yet 
no  man  has  imbibed  more  of  its 
spirit,  and  he  enters  its  occasional 
gladiatorship  with  the  greatest 
glee.' 

One  of  Lord  Brougham's  jokes 
having  missed  fire  from  want  of 
sympathy,  he  exclaimed  that  saying 
good  things  in  such  a  company  was 
like  flinging  pearls  before  swine. 
'  Grentlemen,'  promptly  exclaimed 
Arnold,  *  I  fling  myself  before  you.' 
It  was  Arnold,  we  believe,  who, 
when  a  member  complained  of  a 
sore  throat,  remarked :  'No  wonder, 
considering  the  drafts  (draughts) 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed  for  the 
last  three  hours.'  Alderman  Wood, 
a  member,  having  been  painted  in 
his  Lord  Mayor's  robes,  fur  and 
chain,  and  the  portrait  hung  up  in 
the  dining-room,  Arnold's  joke,  *  he 
hangs  in  chains,'  was  capped  by 
Lord  Brougham's,  that  '  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  like,  there  was  so  much 
of  the  fur  (thief)  about  it.'  The 
late  Harry  Stevenson  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  at  the  Steaks,  which 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  his 
death.  His  mock  seriousness  was 
inimitable,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be 
called  mock ;  for  nothing  in  his  eyes 
was  more  important  than  the  due 
observance  of  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies and  the  application  of  the 
traditional  jokes  of  the  society. 
On  the  introduction  of  a  new  mem- 
ber, or  a  fresh  guest,  he  never 
omitted  to  present  his  agreeable 
and  good-humoured  friend  and 
brother,  Mr.  Heath  (Sardinian 
Consul)  as  the  'blasted  heath' 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare. 

Lord  Broughton  was  another 
member  of  the  Society  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  flow  of 
humour,  fertility  of  allusion,  reputa- 
tioa,  and  attractiveness.  It  still 
boasts    some    good     singing    and 


much  excellent  companionship,  but 
a  six  o'clock  dinner  on  beef  and 
port  is  out  of  keeping  with  modem 
habits  ;  and  the  genius  of  the  place 
has  been  completely  subdued  by 
temperance. 

Ajiother  club  which  exults  in  the 
designation,  and  even  claimed  to  be 
designated  as  The  Club,  has  lost  in 
relative  influence  and  importance, 
rather  than  in  positive  rank  and 
quaUty,  from  the  increase  and  al- 
tered state  of  the  republic  of  letters 
to  which  it  once  gave  laws.  The 
formation  of  the  Literary  Club, 
which  was  really  originated  by 
Beynolds,  is  thus  associated  by  Lord 
Macaulay  with  the  memory  of  its 
most  conspicuous  member,  Johnson: 

His  conversation  was  nowhere  so  brilliant 
and  striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  few  friends,  whose  abilities  and  know- 
ledge enabled  them,  as  he  once  expressed  it, 
to  send  him  back  every  ball  that  he  threw. 
Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves 
into  a  dub,  which  gradually  became  a  for- 
midable power  in  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this 
conclave  on  new  books  were  speedily  Imown 
over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell 
off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn 
the  sheets  to  the  service  of  the  trunkmaker 
and  the  pastrycook.  Nor  shall  we  think 
this  strange  when  we  consider  what  great 
and  various  talents  and  acquirements  met 
in  the  little  fraternity.  G-oldsmith  was  the 
representative  of  poetry  and  light  liteiatnre, 
Eeynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political 
eloquence  and  political  philosophy. .  There, 
too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian^ 
and  Jones,  the  greatest  linguist  of  the  age. 
Garrick  brought  to  the  meetings  his  in- 
exhaustible pleasantry,  his  incomparable 
mimicry,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of 
stage  effect.  Among  the  most  constant  at- 
tendants were  two  high-bom  and  high-bred 
gentlemen,  closely  bound  together  by  firiend- 
ship,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and 
habits — Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  bj 
his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  oitho> 
doxy  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  life ;  and  Topham  Beauderk,  renowned 
for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gaj 
world,  his  fastidious  ttfste,  and  his  sarcastic 
wit 

The  room  is  before  us,  and  the  table  on 
which  stand  the  omelet  for  Nugent  and  the 
lemons  for  Johnson.  There  are  assembled 
those  heads  which  live,  for  ever  on  the  can- 
vas of  Reynolds.  There  are  the  spectacles 
of  Burke,  and  the  tall  thin  form  of  T 
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ton;  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauderk,  the 
beaming  smile  of  Garrick,  Gibbon  tapping 
his  snuff-box,  and  Sir  Joshua  with  his 
trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is 
that  strange  figure  which  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  figures  of  those  among  whom  we 
have  been  brought  up — ^the  gigantic  body, 
the  huge  massy  face  seamed  with  the  scars 
of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the  black 
worsted  stockings,  the  grey  wig  with  the 
scorched  foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails 
bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick.  We  see  the 
eyes  and  the  nose  moving  with  oonyulsive 
twitches;  we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling; 
we  hear  it  puffing;  and  then  comes  the 
'Why,  sir?*  and  the  *  What  then,  sir?' 
and  Uie  '  No,  sir !  *  and  the  '  You  don't  see 
your  way  through  the  question,  sir ! ' 

The  annals  of  this  club  in  its  hey- 
day have  been  rendered  so  fiamiliar 
by  Boswell  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  them.  At  its 
institution,  he  states,  it  was  a 
supping  club.  The  members  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street, 
Soho,  one  evening  (Friday)  in  every 
week,  at  seven,  and  generally  con- 
tinued their  conversation  till  a  late 
hour.  After  about  ten  years  it  was 
converted  into  a  dining  club — to 
dine  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
meeting  of  Parliament — a  practice 
which  it  has  continued  to  this  day. 
Mr.  Timbs  thinks  that  it  has  lost  its 
claim  to  the  epithet  of  literary. 
*  It  was  originally  a  club  of  authors 
hy profession;  it  now  numbers  very 
few  except  titled  members  (the 
majority  having  some  claims  to 
literary  distinction),  which  was  very 
&r  from  the  intention  of  its 
founders.'  Only  two  of  the  ten 
ori^nal  members,  Johnson  and 
Groldsmith,  were  authors  by  profes- 
sion ;  and  how  far  the  intention  of 
the  founders  has  been  set  aside  may 
be  judged  from  the  list  of  members 
who  met  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  in 
September  1864,  to  celebrate  the 
centenaiy : — 

His  Excellency  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  Earls 
Clarendon  and  Stanhope;  the  Bishc 
London   and   Oxford;    Lords    Brou 
Stanley,  Cranworth,  Eingsdown,  and 
Vane ;  the  Right  Son.  Sir  Edmund  He 
Spencer  Walpole,  and  Robert  Lowe ;  Sir 
flouy  HoUaod,  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  Sir  Rode- 


rick Murchison,  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W, 
Page  Wood,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Professor 
Owen,  Mr.  G.  Grote,  Mr.  C.  Austin,  Mr.  H. 
Reeve,  and  Mr.  G.  Richmond.  Among  the 
few  members  prevented  from  attending 
were  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (in  Scotland),  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  (in  Ireland),  Earl  Russell, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Over- 
stone  (at  Oxford),  Lord  Glenelg  (abroad), 
and  Mr.  W.  Stirling  (froiA  indisposition). 
Mr.  N.  W.  Senior,  who  was  the  poUtical 
economist  of  the  club,  died  in  June  pre- 
6eding,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

Hallam,  Lord  Macaalay,  and  Sir 
Greorge  Lewis,  were  members  of  the 
club  ;  so  was  the  late  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  and  it  is  related  that  at  one 
of  the  weekly  dinners  he  fonnd  no 
one  else,  and  actually  dined  alone — 
a  feet  which  he  duly  entered  in  the 
minutes  at  the  time. 

Johnson  could  not  bear  to  be  left 
alone,  except  when  he  was  actually  at 
work,  and  he  was  peculiarly  prone  io 
the  formation  of  clubs  to  escape  the 
pain  of  lonehness.  He  founded  the 
Ivy  Lane  Club  in  1749,  and  the 
Essex  Street  Club  in  1783,  the  year 
before  he  died.  The  rules,  dwtwn 
up  by  the  lexicographer,  may  be 
read  in  Boswell.  Goldsmith,  al- 
though proud  of  belonging  to  The 
Club,  was  glad,  like  his  own  Tony 
Lumpkin,  to  steal  away  to  company 
more  congenial  to  his  taste.  One 
of  his  favourite  places  of  resort  was 
the  Shilling  Whist  Club,  at  the 
Devil  Tavern,  and  a  jovial  club  at 
the  Globe  Tavern,  Fleet  Street, 
where  his  song  of  *  An  Old  Woman 
Tossed  in  a  Blanket,'  was  sure  to 
elicit  thunders  of  applause.  But 
every  authentic  de^ol  of  Gt>ld- 
smith's  life  has  been  well  related  by 
the  best  of  his  biographers,  Mr. 
Forster. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  dinii^ 
clubs  is  the  Royal  Society  Club, 
and  if  its  memory  should  fade 
or  die  out,  this  wiQ  not  be  quid 
caret  vate  saa^o.  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  small  quarto,  handsomely 
printed  for  private  circulation,  en- 
titled. Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Boyal  Society  Ghib,  drawn  np 
by  the  late  Admiral  Smyth,  of  con- 
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vivial  and  scientific  fame,  from 
tlie  archives,  by  request  of  the 
members,  and  printed  by  direc- 
tion of  the  club  in  i860.  The 
oldest  minute  book  extant  not 
going  back  farther  than  1743,  the 
Admirars  first  impression  was  that 
this  must  be  taken  to  be  the  first 
year  of  its  existence.  But  in  '  An 
Additional  Word'  he  gives  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
gemi  of  the  club  may  be  found  in 
a  regular  Tuesday  dinner  set  on 
foot  by  Dr.  Halley,  the  astronomer, 
in  1 73 1.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  first 
grew  into  fame  as  the  Club  of  Royal 
Philosophers,  or  the  Royals,  which 
title  the  Royal  Society  Club  re- 
tained till  1786.  It  was  formally 
inaugurated  on  the  27th  October 
1743,  and  its  code  of  laws  may  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  brevity  and 
simplicity : — 

Stiles  and  Orders  to  he  observed  liy  the 
Thursday's  Clvb,  called  the  Royal  Philo- 
sophers. 

A  dinner  to  be  ordered  every  Thursday 
for  six,  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  head 
for  eating. 

As  many  more  as  come  to  pay  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  per  head  each. 

If  fewer  than  six  come,  the  deficiency  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund  subscribed. 

Each  sXibscriber  to  pay  down  six  shillings, 
viz.  for  four  dinners,  to  make  a  fund. 

A  pint  of  wine  to  be  paid  for  by  every 
one  that,  comes,  be  the  number  what  it  ^dll, 
and  no  more,  imless  more  wine  is  brought 
in  than  that  amounts  to. 

Whatever  the  original  qualification, 
the  club  now  consists  of  a  select  num- 
ber (forty)  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  chosen  by  ballot.  They 
dine  during  the  season  on  three 
Thursdays  in  each  month,  the  fourth 
h9,vingbeen  surrendered  to  a  kindred 
club,  the  Philosophical.  Each  mem- 
ber may  introduce  a  guest.  The 
P.  R.  S.  takes  the  chair,  or  in  his 
absence  the  senior  member  present. 
Their  present  place  of  meeting  is 
the  St.  James's  Hotel,  Piccadilly, 
kept  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Francatelli,  who  has  enriched  the 
literature  as  well  as   elevated  the 


practice  of  gastronomy.  The  hour 
is  six,  to  allow  two  hours  be- 
fore attending  the  evening  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
judging  from  our  own  limited  ex- 
perience, we  should  say  that  two 
hours  could  hardly  be  more  agree- 
ably or  more  profitably  passed  than 
at  one  of  their  dinners.  No  class  of 
persons  unbend  more  willingly  or 
more  pleasantly  than  men  of  grave 
occupations  whose  minds  have  been 
kept  upon  a  stretch :  the  profoand 
thinker  or  severe  logician  naturally 
seeks  reHef  in  a  playful  allusion,  an 
illustrative  anecdote,  or  a  joke ;  and 
the  most  eminent  of  the  intellectual 
world  are  precisely  those  who  are 
apt  to  shock  superficial  observers  by 
frivolity. 

There  are  sundry  entries  which 
show  that  whatever  convivial  or 
gastronomic  proclivities  the  present 
members  may  betray,  they  can 
plead  precedent,  and  confidently  ap- 
peal to  the  jovial  habits  of  their 
predecessors.  We  shall  be  liberal 
in  our  extracts  in  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  the  book  : — 

'August  15,  1 75 1.  The  Society 
being  this  day  entertained  with 
halfe  a  Bucke  by  the  Most  Hon"* 
the  Marquiss  of  Rockingham,  it 
was  agreed  nem,  con,  to  drink  his 
health  in  claret.'  'Sept.  5th,  1751. 
The  Company  being  entertained 
with  a  whole  buck  (halfe  of  which 
only  was  dressed  to-day)  by  Henry 
Read,  Esq.,  his  health  was  drank 
in  claret  as  usual ;  and  Mr.  Cole 
(the  landlord)  was  desired  to  dispose 
of  the  halfe,  and  give  the  Company 
venison  instead  of  it  next  Thursday.' 
In  the  following  week  the  largess  is 
again  gravely  noticed — '  The  Com- 
pany being  this  day  regaled  with 
the  other  halfe  of  Mr.  Read's  buck 
(which  Mr.  Cole  had  preserved 
sweet),  his  health  was  again  drank 
in  claret.' 

The  donor  of  half  a  buck  was 
held  entitled  to  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber; and  towards  the  end  of  1750 
it  was  decreed  nem.  con.  that  turtle 
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fihould  confer  the  same  privileges 
as  venison.  On  the  4th  October  in 
that  year,  Mr.  Andrew  Mitchell, 
with  an  obvious  view  to  member- 
ship, proposed  to  present  a  fine 
turtle  which  he  expected  soon 
from  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
1 2th  this  entry  occurs  :  *  Andrew 
Mitchell,  Esq.'s  turtle  happening  to 
die  as  the  ship  came  up  Channel, 
the  company  dined  as  above.'  The 
bill  of  fare  is  given,  and  we  agree 
with  Admiral  Smyth  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  dinner,  notwith- 
standing the  untimely  death  of  the 
turtle.  "Whether,  accepting  the  in- 
ten^on  for  the  deed,  the  club 
admitted  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  left  in 
doubt. 

In  the  following  year  beef  of 
superior  quality  and  sufficient  quan- 
tity was  held  to  constitute  a 
quaHfication ;  and  the  entry  of  the 
27th  June  1 75 1  runs:  'William 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  having  this  day  en- 
tertained the  company  with  a  chine 
of  beef  which  was  34  inches  in 
length,  and  weighed  upwards  of 
140  lbs.,  it  was  agreed  nem.  con.  that 
two  such  chines  were  equal  to  halfe 
a  buck,  or  a  turtle,  and  entituled 
the  donor  tobe  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  Society.'  On  the  2nd 
of  January  1755,  another  'mighty 
chine  of  beef  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Hanbury,  'who  (the  entry 
adds)  having  been  a  little  deficient 
with  regard  to  annual  payments 
of  chines  of  beef,  added  three  brace 
of  very  large  carp  by  way  of 
interest.'  Numerous  presents  of 
fruit  and  other  delicacies  are  re- 
corded. Philip  Miller,  the  author 
of  the  Gardener^s  DlcUwiary,  pre- 
sented 'four  Oanteloupe  melons, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  pineapples.' 
In  July  1763,  Lord  Royston  having 
famished  venison,  Lord  Merton 
sent  two  pineapples,  cherries  of  two 
sorts,  melons,  gooseberries  of  two 
sorts,  apricots,  and  currants  of  two 
sorts.  His  lordship  in  the  following 
year  *  entertained  the  company  with 
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two  pigs  of  the  China  breed,  for 
which  thanks  were  returned.'  A 
'magnificent' turtle  from  the  circum- 
navigator, Lord  Anson,  was  received 
in  1754.  ^ 

This  singular  and  rather  infra 
dig.  custom,  remarks  the  gallant 
annalist,  had  been  in  force  for 
thirty  years,  when,  on  July  29  th, 
1779,  it  was  resolved  'That  no 
person  in  fiiture  be  admitted  a 
member  of  this  Society  in  conse- 
quence of  any  present  he  may  make 
to  it.'  A  list  of  the  members — 
twelve — ^who  were  elected  on  the 
venison,  turtle,  or  beef  principle,  is 
subjoined ;  and  as  they  were  all 
highly  eligible,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  good  might 
not  ensue  fipm  an  occasional  resort 
to  such  a  test.  An  entry  on  Au- 
gust 25th,  1757,  proves  that  the 
qualification  or  recognised  claim 
to  admission,  when  otherwise  than 
scientific,  was  of  a  most  elastic 
character.  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
in  the  chair  :  *  A  petition  from  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  the  King 
desiring  a  pension,  and  giving 
reasons  why  it  should  be  granted 
to  him,  communicated  by  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, was  read,  with  which  the 
company  were  so  well  entertained, 
that  the  President  moved  that  his 
Lordship  should  be  chosen  an 
honorary  member  for  the  year  en- 
suing, which  was  accordingly?"  done 
by  acclamation  nem,  con.  His 
Lordship's  health  was  drank  as  a 
benefactor,  and  Mr.  Stanhope  was 
desired  to  inform  his  Lordship 
of  it.' 

This  petition,  published  by  Earl 
Stanhope  in  his  valuable  edition  of 
the  Chesterfield  Letters,  begins  thus  : 

To  THE  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Philip,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter, 

Sheweth, — 

That  your  Petitioner,  being  rendered  by 
deafness  as  useless  and  insignificant  as  most 
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pr^^'"'^'\  ^j^  claase  Mthfnlly 

fhe  ^^f^  covert    intention    of 

nte  ^^^  *  pension  or  a 


tpf'^les  plats  6toient  composes  de 

•afl^'^  ^J*  ^^  ^f%ndeBy  telles  que  du  boeuf  roti,  dn 

^<-'^''^h'J^^^'^ i^grili^  et  du  mouton  appr^te  de  plu- 

**.*,  ''^'-^^r^*^  ^[^ff  J^zaAniires,  avec  abondance  de  pommes 

\  .  >'  *'  f"'  ''■'^!^'^  de  ^"^  ®^  d'autres  v^^taux,  que  chacun 

■  $•  *"  .i^^toi  f^'       ^^saisonnoit  a  sa  maniSre,  au   moyen  des 

V  ^^'_,         i^_!!f  saoBsea  diverses  dont  la  table  6toit  garnie, 

et  qu'on  puisoit  dans  des  vases  de  fonne 

yari^. 

On  arrosa  d'abord  lefi  beef-stake  et  les 
roaat'beef  &yec  de  grandes  lamp^s  di  bierre 
forte,  connue  sous  le  nom  de  porter ;  on  la 
boit  dans  des  pots  cylindriques  d'^tain,  et 
on  la  trouve  beaucoup  meilieupe  que  dans 
des  verres,  parceqtCon  peut  ePun  seul  trait 
en  avaler  une  pinte. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  sci- 
entific member  was  at  the  pains 
of  enlightening  this  distinguished 
foreigner  as  to  the  true  reason  for 
drinking  porter  from  the  pewter 
pot.     He  proceeds : — 


.n0omes  that 

.fljosfc  august 
,^  an  estate 


""'  ■,',  f^^f^'  ''"".^  makes  him  not 
^'-  i-^fjj^"i';..;,'  Siead  Sir,  an  ex- 


f^^      .  honour,  so  sacred  to  him  as  a 

XJfon  ^^jgr  to  him  as  a  man,  he  most 

peer,  f  ^^s  your  Majesty,  that,  in  case 

solefO^%  L  pleased  to  grant  him  this  his 

yo«^rSuest,  he    will    gratefuUy  and 


j,ui»^^^  L ly  support,  and  promote  with  zeal 
hono^^^^  the  worst  measure  that  the 
*^i/^Dister  can  ever  suggest  to  your 
iror^  .  |jy^^  on  the  other  hand,  should  he 
Jtf»J!^ed  out,  marked,  and  branded  by  a 
b«  ^he  thinks  himself  obliged  in  honour 
^^Slare,  that  he  will,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
^vreT  oppose  the  best  and  wisest  measures 
^^t  your  Majesty  yourself  can  ever  dic- 

And  your  Majesty's  Petitioner  will  ever 
pray,  &c. 

In  his  Voyage  en  Angleterre,  en 
:Ecosse,  et  aux  Bes  Hebrides,  pub- 
lished in  1 797,  the  celebrated  French 
geologist,  Faujas  de  St.-Fond  (Bar- 
thelemy)  has  commemorated  a 
dinner  of  which  he  partook  at  this 
club  in  1784,  and  we  are  tempted 
to  extract  a  part  of  his  account  in 
his  own  words,  for  fear  the  spirit 
should  evaporate  in  translation : — 

On  se  mit  k  table  a  cinq  heures;  M: 
Banks  pr^sidoit  et  occupoit  la  place  d'hon- 
neur.  •  On  n'eut  pas  le  peine  de  d^ployer 
les  serviettes,  il  n'y  en  avoit  point;  le  diner 
itoit  v^ritablement  a  I'angloise. 

Un  membre  du  club,  homme  d'^lise, 
c'^toit,  je  crois,  Tastronome  Masckeline,  fit 


Ce  prflude  fini,  la  nappe  f  ut  lev^,  et  une 
table  bien  propre  et  en  bois  poli  fut  cou- 
verte  comme  par  magie  d'une  multitude  de 
beaux  flacons  de  cristal,  remplis  des  meil- 
leurs  vins  de  Porto,  de  Madfere,  et  de  Cfairet; 
ce  dernier  est  du  vin  de  Bordeaux.  On  dis- 
tribua  a  chacun  plusieurs  verres  a  pieds, 
aussi  brillans  que  beaux  de  formes,  et  les 
libations  commenc^rent  d'une  grande  ma- 
ni^re,  au  milieu  de  diverses  sortes  de  fro- 
mages,  qui,  roulant  d'un  bout  de  la  table  k 
I'autre,  dans  des  coflfrets  de  bois  d'acajou 
mont^  sur  des  roues,  alloient  provoquer  la 
soif  des  buveurs. 

Cheese  of  various  sorts,  rolled 
about  to  provoke  thirst,  must 
have  been  a  custom  pecuHar  to  the 
philosophers.  Then  came  the  toasts, 
and  then  (another  singularity  for 
England)  the  champagne  : — 

Quelques  bouteilles  de  vin  de  Champagne 
mousseux  achev^rent  d'egayer  tout  le 
monde. 

Le  th^  succMa,  et  arriva  avec  le  beurre, 
les  tartines  et  tout  I'appareil  qui  Tenviron- 
ne ;  le  caf6  venoit  a  la  suite,  et  cMoit  hum- 
blement  le  pas  au  th6,  qui  valoit  mieux  que 
lui.  On  ne  boit  ordinairement  en  France, 
aprfes  le  repas,  qu'une  tasse  d'excellent 
caf6 ;  on  en  prend  cinq  ou  six  de  detestable 
en  Angleterre. 

Six  or  seven  cups  of  coffee,  bad  or 
good,  sound  odd,  especially  when 
succeeded  by  tea,  and  when  the  party 
had  to  break  up  between^seven  and 
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eight.  To  allow  visitors  to  pay, 
as  stated  in  the  next,  extract,  is 
also  lUTt  the  present,  practice  of  the 
chib : — 

Le  brandeTin,  le  ihtim,  et  quelbueft  auties 
Uquenrs  fortes,  firent  la  ddture  de  ce  ban- 
quet philosopbique,  qui  finit  4  sept  heurea 
et  demie ;  car  U  faUoit.  Stre  k  hnit  k  la 
s^nce  de  la  socii&t^,.  conyoqu^  pour  ce 
jour-U.  Mais  avant  de  soitir,  on  vint 
^riie  le  noms  de  tons  Ie»  oonTiyes  sur-une 
grande  feuille  de  papier,  etc  noua  pa^&mes. 
chacun  7  li^*  4  Stols,  aigent  de  j^raooe^^pouc 
notie  6cot :  oela  n'est  pas  aher. 

Je  partis  avec  MM.  Banks,  Caven^sh, 
Masckeline,  Aubezt,  et  le  CheralierEtigli- 
field,  ayec  liBsquels-  je  rae  rendis-  a  la  so- 
dM ;  tout  le  monde  dtoit  fbit  g^,.  maifl' 
d'une  gaiet^  d^cente. 

Je  ne  youdrois  pas,  sans  doute,  de  senir 
blables  diners,  si  au  sortirde-li  il  falloit 
aller  traiter  les  int^rftts  sacr6fr  d'une  grande 
nation,  ou  discuter  la  meilleure  forme  d'un 
gonyemement :  cela  ne  seroit  ni  sage  ni 
prudent.  Mais  se  r^unir  en  assembly  pour 
annoncer  qu'un  ^lecteur  Palatin,  qui  aail- 
leurs  a  beaucoup  de  m^rite,  est  agreg6  k 
une  soci^t^  sayante ;  il  ne  pent,  dans  aucun 
cas,  en  r^sulter  le  moindre  inconydnient. 

The  account  concludes  with  the 
reflection,  from  which  few  will  dis- 
agree, that  it  would  have  been  better 
in.  all  respects  if  the  samans  upper- 
most in  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  instead  of 
oppressing  and  scattering  learned 
bodies,  had  brought  the  members 
together  at  '  modest  banquets,' 
there  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  a 
kindly  firatemity,  and  swear  to  *  de- 
fend with  courage,  and  with  the 
weapon  of  talent,  the  sacred  rights  of 
justice  and  humanity/ 

James  Watt  was  a  guest  on  the 
31st  October  1785,  and  writes  thus 
to  his  wife : — 

When  I  was  in.  London,  I  "waa  received 
very  kindly  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Dr. 
Blagden,  and  my  old  friend  Smeaton,  who 
has  recovered  his  health,  and  seems  hearty. 
I  dined  at  a  turtle  feast  with  them,  and  the 
select  club  of  the  Eoyal  Society;  and 
never  was  turtle  eaten  with  greater  sobriety 
and  temperance,  or  more  good  fellowship. 

Admiral  Smyth  repeb  with  be- 
coming indignation  a  charge,  once 
current,  that  any  of  the  RoyaJ  Phi- 
losophers ever  sanctiDned  the  pirejii^ 


dice  toiu^hing^  dinners  of  thirteen* 
It  is  not  true,  he  says,  that,  one  of 
them  entering  and  ilnding  twelve 
about  to  sit  down»  retreated  and 
dined  by  himself  in  order  to  avert 
the  prognostic.     '  If  theire  ever  ex- 
isted a  &eling  against  the  unlucky 
number,    the    dread    has    surely 
evaporated  long  since,  for  thirteen  ia 
a  very  usual  aggregation  ;  nor  does 
any  rate  of  mortality  in  the  club  at 
all  countenance  the  coinmon  notion 
thai)  one  of  the  nnmber  is  doomed 
to  die  within  the  year.'     The  Ad* 
miral  speaks  of  this  prejudice  as  '  a 
very  general  one^  usually  aacnbed 
to  the  advent  of  Judas^  but  whick 
Fosbroke,  in  the  second  volume  of 
bis  A7Uiquitie8y  asserts    to    be    of 
classic  origin.'     Another  prejudice, 
equally  general,  touching  the  spill- 
ing o£  the  salt,  is  also   connected 
with  Judas;  he  being  represented 
in  that  act  in  Leonardo's  &jnouB 
picture    of   the    'Lord's    Supper.' 
But  here,  again,  a  higher  antiquity 
has  been  established,  and  the  origin 
is  still  equally  a  moot  point. 

The  Geographical  Club  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  which- the  Eoyal  Society 
Club  bears  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  is  conducted  on  similar  princi- 
ples; the  dinner  being  instituted 
by  way  of  overture  to  the  more 
formal  proceedings  of  the  regular 
evening  meeting.  It  was  instituted 
not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  since,  and  owes  much  of  its 
attractiveness  to  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  such  members  as  Sir 
Roderic  Murchison,  Lord  Colches- 
ter, Lord  Strangford,  Sir  H.  Eaw- 
linson.  Count  Strzelecki,  Sir  George 
Back,  Mr.  OKphant,  &c.  &c.  There, 
too,  one  is  sure  of  meeting  any 
celebrated  traveller,  li]pe  the  late 
Captain  Speke,  Captain  Grant,  Mr. 
Palgrave,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Captain 
Burton,  Dr.  Livingstone,  or  Mr. 
Baker,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  fresh  field  of  enterprise.  Indeed, 
during  Sir  Boderic  Murchison's 
presidency,  there  has  Jiardly  been 
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a  dinner  without  some  guest  or 
guests  eminent  for  social  or  intel- 
lectual distinction ;  and  the  conver- 
sation, we  need  hardly  add,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  varied,  entertaining, 
and  instructive. 

There  are  several  other  din- 
ing clubs  of  note,  as  the  Dilet- 
tanti, whose  day  is  Sunday;  the 
Literary  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole  is  the  president ;  and 
Grillon's  Club,  composed  princi- 
pally, if  not  exclusively,  of  members 
or  ex-members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Supping  is  gone  out 
of  fashion ;  but  one  club,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, established  within  a  few 
years  for  smoking  and  conversation, 
has  taken  root  and  has  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  on  opinion. 
It  meets  every  Sunday  and  Wednes- 
day evening  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,and  comprises  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  period. 
If  a  visitor  is  in  luck,  he  may  see 
there  in  animated  conversation  in 
the  course  of  a  single  evening,  from 
ten  to  twelve,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Bright,  Earl  de  Grey,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  W.  Har- 
court,  Mr.  Higgins,  Mr#  T.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Venables,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Mr.  OHphant,  Mr.  Arthur  Russell, 
Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir,  Mr.  Millais, 
Mr.  Kinglake,  Lord  Houghton, 
Mr.  Lowe,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  no  traces  of  clubs,  as 
at  present  constituted,  with  houses 
for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
members,  till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  but  the  leading 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  although 
professedly  and  legally  open  to  the 
general  public,  were  practically 
limited  to  the  frequenters  or  habi- 
tues, '  A  Whig  will  no  more  go  to 
the  Cocoa-Tree  or  Ozinda's,  than 
a  Tory  will  be  seen  at  the  coffee- 
house of  St.  James's.'  A  stranger 
who  should  have  joined  the  circle 
at  Will's  or  Button's,  without  an 
introduction,  ran  considerable  risk 
of  being  treated  as  an  intruder. 
This  Cibber  expressly  states;  and 


Lockier,  afterwards  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, gives  an  amusing  account, 
quoted  by  Malone  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  what  befell  him  when  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  he  thrust 
himself  into  the  circle  at  Will's  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
most  celebrated  wits  of  the  time. 

'The  second  time  that  ever  I 
was  there,  Mr.  Dryden  was  speak- 
ing of  his  own  tlungs,  as  he  fre- 
quently did,  especially  of  such  as 
had  been  lately  published.  "If 
anything  of  mine  is  good,"  says  he, 
"  'tis  Mac-Flecnoe;  and  I  value  my- 
self the  more  upon  it,  because  it  is 
the  first  piece  of  ridicule  written  in. 
heroics. ' '  On  hearing  this  I  plucked 
up  my  spirit  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a 
voice  but  just  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  "  that  MaoFlecnoe  was  a  very 
fine  poem,  but  that  I  had  not  ima- 
gined it  to  be  the  first  that  was 
ever  writ  that  way."  On  this, 
Dryden  turned  short  upon  me,  as 
surprised  at  my  interposing ;  asked 
me  how  long  "  I  had  been  a  dealer 
in  poetry;"  and  added,  with  a 
smile,  "Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  that 
you  did  imagine  to  have  been  writ 
so  before?"  I  named  Boileau's 
Lutrin,  and  Tassoni's  Secchia  Ra- 
pita,  which  I  had  read,  and  knew 
Dryden  had  borrowed  some  strokes 
from  each.  "  'Tis  true,"  said  Dry- 
den; "  I  had  forgot  them."  A  little 
after  Dryden  went  out,  and  In  going 
spoke  to  me  again,  and  desired  me 
to  come  and  see  him  the  next  day. 
I  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
invitation;  went  to  see  him  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  after,  as  long  as  he  lived.' 

At  Will's,  Dryden  had  his  estab- 
lished chair,  by  the  chimney  in 
winter,  and  near  the  balcony  in 
summer.  Addison  reigned  with 
equal  supremacy  at  Button's,  where 
he  delighted  night  after  night  to 

like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause, 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence 

raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 
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His  little  senate  was  most  com- 
monly composed  of  Steele,  Budgell, 
Ambrose  Philips,  Carey,  and  Dave- 
nant.  Pope  also  made  one  till  liis 
health  began  to  snfFer  fi^m  the  late 
hours,  and  the  coldness  occurred 
between  him  and  Addison  which 
gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  portrait 
of  Atticus.  Swift's  first  appear- 
ance at  Button's,  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced on  the  circle,  and  his  reply 
to  Arbuthnot,  have  been  rendered 
familiar  by  his  biographers.  The 
Grecian,  the  Bedford,  and  Tom's, 
were  also  favourite  haunts  of  men 
of  letters,  men  of  rank  and  fashion, 
or  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town,  who  did  their  best  to  keep 
their  company  select.  But  dis- 
agreeable and  discreditable  people 
would  frequently  intrude  upon  pre- 
cincts which  were  respected  by  good 
breeding  and  good  taste,  as  fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Jemmy  Maclaine,  the  highwayman, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Button's  ;  but  he  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  dean,  and  a  man  of 
good  appearance.  In  the  Beava^ 
Stratagem^  Aimwell  asks  Gibbet — 
'Ha'n't  I  seen  your  face  at  White's?' 
*Ah,andatWiU'stoo.' 

Mr.  Massey,  however,  states  in 
his  History^  that  the  proprietary 
clubs — ^White's,  Brookes's,  Boodle's 
— were  originally  instituted  to  evade 
the  statute  against  public  gaming- 
houses; and  this  theory  is  con- 
firmed by  the  extent  of  gambling 
carried  on  in  them  for  half  a 
century  after  their  establishment. 
White's  Chocolate  House,  as  it 
was  long  called,  was  closed  to 
the  public  and  converted  into  a 
private  club  about  1736;  and  in 
1750  Lord  Lyttelton  writes:  *The 
Dryads  at  £^ley  are  at  present 
pretty  secure;  but  I  tremble  to 
think  that  the  rattling  of  a  dice-box 
at  White's  may  one  day  or  other 
(if  my  son.  should  be  a  member  of 
that  noble  academy)  shake  down 
all  our  fine  oaks.  It  is  dreadful  to 
see  not  only  there,  but  almost  in 


every  house  in  town,  what  devasta- 
tions are  made  by  that  destructive 
Fury,  the  spirit  of  play.' 

'Can  you  believe,'  writes  Wal- 
pole,  'that  Lord  Foley's  two  sons 
have  borrowed  money  so  extra- 
vagantly that  the  interest  they 
have  contracted  to  pay  amounts  to 
i8,oooZ.  a  year? '  He  thus  accounts 
for  Fox's  not  shining  in  the  debate 
on  the  Thirty-Mne  Articles,  on 
February  6,  1772  : — '  He  had  sat  up 
playing  at  hazard,  at  Almack's,  from 
Tuesday  evening  the  4th,  till  five  in 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  5th. 
An  hour  before  he  had  recovered 
i2,oooZ.  that  he  had  lost,  and  by 
dinner,  which  was  at  five  o'clock, 
he  had  ended  losing  ii,oooZ.  On 
the  Thursday,  he  spoke  in  the  above 
debate  ;  went  to  dinner  at  past 
eleven  at  night ;  from  thence  to 
White's,  where  he  drank  till  seven 
the  next  morning ;  thence  to 
Almack's,  where  he  won  6,oooZ. ; 
and  between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  he  set  out  for  Newmarket. 
His  brother  Stephen  lost  ii,oooZ. 
tWo  nights  after,  and  Charles 
io,oooZ.  more  on  the  13th;  so  that, 
in  three  nights,  the  two  brothers, 
the  eldest  not  twenty-five,  lost 
32,oooZ.' 

Lord  Holland  paid  full  1 5o,oooZ. 
for  his  youngest  son,  Charles,  in 
his  lifetime,  and  left  him  i32,oooZ. 
at  his  death.  It  had  been  far  more 
than  anticipated,  and  Walpole  had 
good  cause  for  wondering  what  Fox 
would  do  when  he  had  squandered 
the  estates  of  his  friends,  who  had 
become  security  for  him  to  fabulous 
amounts.  There  was  a  note  in  the 
club-list  at  Almack's  which  sounds 
like  a  mockery: — *Mr.  Thynne, 
having  won  only  12,000  g^uineas 
during  the  last  two  months,  retired 
in  disgust.  March  21st,  1772.' 
Walpole,  amongst  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  same  frenzy,  relates 
that  Lord  Stavordale,  not  one-and- 
twenty,  lost  ii,oooZ.  at  Almack's, 
but  recovered  it  by  one  great  throw 
at  hazard.     He  swore  a  great  oath. 
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'Now,  fir  I  bad  been  playing  deep,  I 
might  have  won  millions.' 

'  The  women  are  all  before/  ex- 
claim the  half-chonis  of  wizards  in 
theWalporgisnacht ;  'for  in  going  to 
the  house  of  the  wicked  one,  womaaa 
is  a  thousand  steps  in  advance.'  The 
women  were  certainly  not  behind 
when  the  Tice  of  gambling  was  at 
its  acme,  of  which  a  curious  proof 
has  been  discovered  by  the  editor  of 
the  Atkenoeu/m,  and  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Timbs,  in  the  shape  of  a  formal 
claim  of  privilege  put  in  by  a  peeress 
to  this  effect : — 

I,  Bame  Maiy,  Baroness  of  Mordington, 
do  hold  a  house  in  the  Great  Piazza,  Covent 
Garden,  for  and  as  an  Assembly,  where  all 
persons  of  credit  are  at  liberty  to  frequent 
and  play  at  such  diversions  as  are  used  at 
other  Assembles.  And  I  have  hired 
Joseph  Dewberry,  William  Horsely,  Ham 
Cropper,  and  Geoige  Sanders  as  my  ser- 
vants or  managers  (nnder  me)  thereof.  1 
have  given  them  orders  to  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  the  other  inferior  servants,  (namely) 
John  Bright,  Eichard  Davids,  John  Hill, 
John  Vandenvoren,  as  box-keepers, — 
Gilbert  Eichardson,  housekeeper, — John 
Chaplain,  regulator,— William  Stanley  and 
Heniy  Huggins,  servants  that  wait  on  fhe 
Company  as  the  said  Assembly, — ^Wilham 
Penny  and  Joseph  Penny  as  porters  thereof. 
— ^And  all  the  above-mentioned  persons  I 
claim  as  my  domefitick  servants,  and  demand 
all  those  privileges  that  belong  to  me  as  a 
peeress  of  Great  Britain  appertaining  to  my 
said  Assembly. — M.  MoBDiKaTON.  Dated 
2th.  Jan.  1744. 

A  similar  'daim  was  made  at  the 
same  time  by  Lady  Cassilis,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  resolved  l^at  no 
person  is  entitled  to  pri-vilege  of 
peerage  against  any  prosecjution  on 
proceedings  for  keeping  any  public 
or  commosi  gaming-house. 

The  evil -went  on  increasing.  The 
open  abuse  of  manners  (says  Mr. 
Massey)  reached,  perhaps,  its  utmost 
limit  at  the  institution  <^  the  Coterie. 
This  was  a  mixed  club  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  *  with  power,'  remarked 
the  wits,  'to  add  to  their  numbers.' 
It  was  composed  exclusively  of 
people  of  the  highest  fashion,  and 
the  number,  therefore,  was  limited. 
Such    a    breach  of   delicacy   «iid 


decorum,  lidds  l^e  ^historian,  was 
almoirt  too  fiagrflBnt  for  the  coarse 
taste  of  that}  day.  It  did  noit 
strike  Walpole  in  that  Hght.  He 
writes  to  Montagu :—-' There  is 
a  new  Institution  that  begins  to 
make,  and  if  it  proceeds  will  make, 
a  considerable  noise.  It  is  a  Club 
of  both  sexes,  to  be  erected  at 
Ahnack's,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  the  men  of  White's.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy,  Lady  Pembroke,  Mrs.  MeyneU, 
Lady  Molyneux,  Miss  Pelham,  and 
Miss  Lloyd,  are  the  foundresses.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  am  of  so  young 
and  fashionable  society ;  bift  as  they 
are  people  I  live  with,  I  choose  to 
be  idle  rather  than  morose.  I  can 
go  to  a  young  supper  without  for- 
getting how  much  sand  is  run  out 
of  the  hour-glass.' 

There  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
members  in  the  Oentleman's  Ma^ 
gam/ne  for  September  1770,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Walpole's 
information  was  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, the  original  members  being 
Lord  and  Lady  Molyneux,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MeyneU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy, 
Miss  Pelham,  Mr.  Frtzpatrick,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fox.  The  members  by 
ballot,  124  in  all,  comprise  the  elite 
of  the  London  world,  but  the  Whig 
names  and  titles  preponderate. 
Several  unmarried  women  of  birth 
are  of  the  number.  The  principal 
rales  were : — 

!rhat  the  ladies  shall  ballot  for  men  and 
men  for  ladies. 

That  no  man  shall  be  balloted  for,  but 
by  at  least  eight  ladies  present. 

That  no  lady  shall  be  balloted  for,  but 
by  at  least  twelve  men  present. 

That  one  black  ball  shall  exclude  a  man, 
unless  sixteen  or  more  ladies  shall  be  pre^ 
sent,  and,  in  that  case,  two ;  and  if  twenty- 
four,  three ;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

That  one  black  ball  shall  exclude  a  lady, 
unless  twenty-four  or  more  men  shall  be 
present,  and  in  that  case,  two ;  or,  if  thirty- 
six,  three ;  and  so  in  proportion. 

That  upon  any  lady  becoming  a  member 
of  this  club,  her  husband  shall  become  a 
member  of  course. 

That  all  unmarried  daughters  of  ladies 
who  are  members  of  this  club   shall  be 
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allowed  to  come  witlioat  ballot  and  without 
sabscription. 

That  dinner  be  upon  table  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  exactly,  and  that  every  person 
present  pay  eight  shillings,  exclusive  of  the 
wine,  which  the  men  are  to  pay. 

That  supper  be  upon  table  at  eleven  o'clock 
exactly,  and  that  every  member  present 
shall  pay  —  shillings,  exclusive  of  the 
wine,  which  the  men  are  to  pay. 

No  play  in  the  eating-room  on  penalty  of 
paying  the  whole  bill. 

It  is  stated  in  tlie  Delany  corre- 
spondence that  the  Ladies  Rochfort, 
Harrington,  and  Holdemess,  with 
Lord  March  and  Mr.  Brook  Boothby, 
were  black-balled ;  but  their  names 
appear  on  the  list.  'Why,'  asks 
Lord  Byron,  in  reference  to  the 
Argyll  Booms,  *  are  the  implements 
of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  de- 
voted to  the  society  of  both  sexes  ? 
A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  those  who  are 
blest  or  cursed  with  such  connec- 
tions to  hear  the  bilHard-tables 
rattling  in  one  room  and  the  dice  in 
another.'  It  was  precisely  because 
they  thought  it  a  pleasant  thing 
that  the  wives  and  daughters 
became  anxious  candidates  for  the 
Coterie,  where  some  of  them  played 
as  desperately  as  their  male  con- 
nections. The  Miss  Pelham,  daugh- 
ter of  the  minister,  who  figures 
amongst  the  founders,  half  ruined 
herself  two  or  three  times  over.  So 
did  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell.  Ho- 
garth's '  Lady's  Last  Stake '  was 
painted  to  save  Mrs.  Pio»;zi  (then  a 
girl)  from  the  moral  epidemic  that 
raged  around  her. 

The  Coterie  did  not  last  long, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
te  renew  the  experiment  under 
more  favourable  auspices.  In 
fact,  women  have  till  recently 
been  excluded  from  public  coffee- 
rooms  and  dining-rooms.  To  sup- 
port his  proposition  that  a  bishop 
should  not  go  to  a  tavern,  Johnson 
says : — '  A  bishop  should  not  go  to 
a  house  where  he  may  meet  a  young 
fellow  leading  out  a  wench.'  Bos- 
well  :  *  But,  sir,  every  tavern  does 


not  admit  women.'  Johnson  : 
'Depend  upon  it,  sir,  any  tavern 
will  admit  a  well-dressed  man  and  a 
well-dressed  woman.  Taverns  sell 
meat  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them 
to  anybody  who  can  eat  and  drink. 
You  may  as  well  say  that  a  mercer 
will  not  sell  silks  to  a  woman  of  the 
town.' 

Johnson  argued  paradoxically  ; 
and  if  taverns  would  have  ad- 
mitted women,  it  is  clear  that 
decent  women  would  not  have  gone 
to  them  as  to  a  French  restaurant. 
Only  a  year  or  two  since,  a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  who  had  put  up  at 
an  hotel  at  Southampton,  not  wish- 
ing to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  private* 
sitting-room,  proposed  to  dine  in 
the  coffee-room,  which  the  landlord 
would  not  allow  ;  and  an  action  was 
brought  to  try  the  right.  The  deci- 
sion was  against  the  landlord  ;  and 
in  all  the  large  new  hotels  there  are 
public  rooms  for  the  reception  of 
ladies.  Arrangements  are  also 
made  for  their  accommodation  at 
several  of  the  first-class  London 
dining-houses,  and  it  has  become 
the  f&rshion  for  ladies  of  rank  to 
form  supper  parties  at  Evans's,  in 
Co  vent  Garden — a  house  of  historic 
fame,  which  receives  fitting  honour 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Timbs.  Whe- 
ther this  wiU  end  in  a  renewal  of 
the  Coterie  without  the  gambling, 
and  whether  such  a  renewal  is  desir- 
able, are  points  which  we  will  not 
venture  to  decide. 

Almack's  Club  was  established  iu 
Pall  Mall  in  1 764,  and  its  preten- 
sions ran  high,  one  of  the  rules 
being  :  *  Any  member  of  this 
Society  who  shall  become  a  candi- 
date for  any  other  club  (Old  White's 
excepted)  shall  be  ifso  facto  ex- 
cluded, and  his  name  struck  out  of 
the  book.'  The  concern  was  taken 
off  Almack's  hands  by  Brookes, 
and  became  Brookes's  Club. 
The  house  in  St.  James's  Street 
which  it  occupies,  built  at  his  ex- 
pense, was  opened  in  October  1778, 
and    Hare    writes    to    Selwyn   in 
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May  1779,  '^®  ^^  ^  beggars  at 
Brookes's,  and  he  threatens  to  leave 
the  house,  as  it  yields  him  no  pro- 
fit.' Mr.  Cunningham  says  that  he 
did  retire  from  the  club  soon  after 
it  was  btiilt,  and  died  poor  about 
the  year  1782.  That  it  was  im- 
possible to  ask  a  gentleman  for 
money,  was  the  maxim  of  a  grand 
seigneur,  which  Brookes  too  chival- 
'  rously  or  too  emulously  followed  to 
his  cost.  The  cause  of  his  ruin 
may  be  inferred  from  the  cele- 
brated lines  in  Tickell's  poetical 
epistle,  *rrom  the  Hon.  Charles 
James  Fox,  partridge-shooting,  to 
the  Hon.  John  Townshend,  cruis- 
.ing'  (which  Mr.  Timbs  calls  a  copy 
of  verses  addressed  to  Sheridan)  : — 

From  liberal  Brookes,  whose    speculative 

skill. 
Is  hasty  credit  and  a  distant  bill, 
Who,  nursed  in  clubs,    disdains  a  vulgar 

trade, 
,  Exults  to  trust,  and  blushes  to  be  paid. 

The  Whigs  should  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory ;  for  much  of 
their  coherency,  reputation,  and 
influence  as  a  party  are  owing  to 
the  sacrifices  he  made  for  their 
establishment. 

There  have  been  times  when 
White's  showed  symptoms  of  act- 
ing as  a  social  balance  or  counter- 
weight by  becoming  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Tories ;  but  it  speedily 
righted  itself,  and,  except  at  rare  in- 
tervals, has  kept  aloof  from  party, 
which  necessarily  lowers  the  staiidard 
of  a  club.  For  tins  reason,  Brookes' s, 
with  all  its  cluster  of  historical  and 
literary  associations,  its  reminis- 
cences of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke, 
and  Gibbon,  ranks  socially  after 
White's,  where  no  candidate  was 
ever  proposed  on  the  strength  of 
his  being  a  man  of  influence  in 
his  county  or  an  actual  M.P. 
White's,  however,  is  slightly  lea- 
vened with  the  slang  of  the  hunt- 
ing-field and  the  turf ;  some  of  its 
fine  gentlemen  are  rather  superfine ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  perhaps 


the  Travellers'  is  the  club  to  which 
a  man  well  placed  by  birth,  fortune, 
or  connection,  would  find  it  most 
agreeable  and  advantageous  to  be- 
long. 

The  hero  in  one  of  the  late 
Lord  Normanby's  novels  talks  of 
discussing  budding  beauties  at 
White's  and  budding  crops  at 
Boodle's ;  where  the  squires  and 
baronets  once  mustered  strong 
enough  to  justify  a  bet  that  the 
first  address  by  name  you  heard 
on  entering  would  be  '  Sir  William ' 
or  '  Sir  John.'  It  was  the  author 
of  Pelham,  we  believe,  who,  un- 
conscious of  his  impending  honours, 
first  announced  that  baronets  are 
gregarious  ;  though  guiltless  of  the 
proposal  to  ascertain  the  cause  by 
vivisection. 

What  Mr.  Massey  terms  pro- 
prietary clubs  are  not  strictly  so. 
The  members  of  White's,  Boodle's, 
or  Brookes's  hired  a  house  of  a 
person  who  contracted  to  sup- 
ply the  requisite  accommodation. 
They  had  no  property  in  the  fur- 
niture or  the  house.  A  club  like 
the  United  Service,  the  Universiiy 
Club,  the  Travellers',  or  the  Athe- 
naeum, is  a  partnership,  all  the 
members  of  which  have  a  joint 
interest  in  the  entire  property: 
a  partnership  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  without  the  consent  of 
each  individual  member,  except 
upon  conditions  specified  at  its 
formation;  that  is,  in  the  original 
rules.  Neither  can  any  fundamental 
rule  be  essentially  altered  by  the 
majority.  The  distinction,  unfore- 
seen and  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood, has  led  to  important  con- 
sequences. When  one  of  the  old 
St.  James's  Street  clubs  wished  to 
get  rid  of  a  member,  they  met, 
broke  up  the  club,  and  immediately 
reconstituted  it  without  him.  A 
proprietary  club  in  Lincoln's  Lm 
Fields,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the 
notorious  0.  P.  ClSbrd,  resorted 
to  this  expedient.  'Very  well, 
gentlemen,'  was  his  remark;  *you 
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have  all  retired  from  the  partner- 
sliip;  I  am  the  sole  surviving 
partner,  and  the  house  and  furni- 
ture helong  to  me.'  He  turned 
out  legally  right ;  and  it  cost  them 
several  thousand  pounds  to  buy 
him  out. 

An  ex-Lord  Chancellor  adduced 
this  case  during  the  great  schism 
in  the  Carlton,  which  commenced 
in  1846.  The  Protectionists  then 
maintained  that  the  PeeHtes,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  Conservative 
leaders,  were  bound  to  go  out,  be- 
cause they  had  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws.  In  1851,  when 
the  Derhyites  adopted  and  approved 
this  poHcy,  they  might  have  been 
requested  in  turn  to  leave  by  Mr.Ben- 
tinck  and  his  small  band  of  followers 
—the  remains  of  the  '  Cannon  balls.' 
According  to  the  assumed  obliga- 
tion that  all  who  differ  with 
the  recognised  leaders  should  se- 
cede, a  large  body  of  recalcitrants 
should  segede  now.  The  club  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1833,  *o 
resist  any  further  extension  of 
popular  power ;  in  other  words,  to 
oppose  parliamentary  reform.  If 
there  be  any  test  of  conventional 
Conservatism,  it  is  this ;  ,so  that 
the  framers  and  supporters  of  Lord 
Derby's  Reform  Bill  in  1859  ^^^ 
"ipso  facto  disqualified. 

Lord  Derby,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  sanctioned  the  mischievous 
error  of  a  small  and  noisy  section 
of  his  followers.  His  invariable 
language  was :  'Don't  convert  what 
may  prove  only  a  temporary  aliena- 
tion into  a  permanent  breach.  Let 
who  win  continue  to  call  themselves 
Conservatives  in  their  own  sense, 
and  they  may  come  round  in  time 
to  be  Conservatives  in  ours.'  His 
colleagues  and  principal  supporters 
agreed  with  him,  and  whenever 
the  exclusionists  provoked  a  divi- 
sion, they  were  outvoted  by  more 
than  two  to  one.  The  truth  is, 
poHtical  clubs  are  an  anachronism, 


when  the  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween parties,  far  from  being  sharply 
marked,  intersect  each  other  in  in- 
numerable directions,  and  politicians 
of  every  denomination  may  con- 
stantly be  found  acting  in  concert. 
Suppose  a  division  to  be  taken  on 
a  question  of  foreign  poHcy,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  American.  On 
what  principle  would  the  Derbyite 
phalanx  cooperate  or  be  distri- 
buted? 

We  can  understand  religious 
clubs  with  articles  of  faith:  we 
cannot  understand  either  religious 
or  poHtical  clubs  without.  There  is 
some  sense,  or,  rather,  there  is 
broad,  downright,  significant  non- 
sense, in  the  Orange  toast  and  test 
of  *  The  Glorious  and  Lnmortal 
Memory,'  the  reftisal  or  evasion  of 
which  entails  the  penalty  of  being 
'  dammed,  rammed,  and  crammed 
into  the  great  gun  of  Athlone,'  &c. 
But  what  sense  or  significance  can 
be  attached  to  the  practice  (re- 
cently, we  hear,  adopted  by  the 
conmiittee  of  the  Carlton)'  of  re- 
quiring the  proposer  or  seconder 
to  certify  that  the  political  views 
of  the  candidate  are  'strictly  in 
accordance '  with  those  of  the 
great  body  of  the  members? — it 
being  notorious  that  these  differ  to 
infinity.  Fancy  a  clear-headed  and 
conscientious  man  being  required 
to  certify  that  the  political  views 
of  his  friend  are  simultaneously  in 
strict  accordance  with  those  of 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Eoden,  Lord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Lord 
John  Manners,  Lord  Cranboume, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Bentinck, 
Sir  Eainald  Bjaightley,  Mr.  BailKe 
Cochrane,  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone, 
Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  Fitzroy  KeUy, 
Sir  John  Tyrrell,  Colonel  Brownlow 
E[nox,  Major  Beresford,  and  Mr. 
Newdegate. 

Or,  to  take  a  parallel  case, 
fancy  a  candidate  for  holy  orders 
being  required  to  prove  that  his 
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theological  Views  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  great 
body  of  %he  Obirrch  of  England. 
The  right  of  private  jndgment  has 
been  too  fi'eely  exercised  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  infallibility 
doctrine  in  any  shape.  Still  more 
preposterems,  therefore,  if  possible, 
is  the  profession  of  faith,  or  pledge, 
exacted  from  the  members  of  a  new 
Conservative  clnb,  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  policy  or  principles 
of  the  recognised  leaders :  those 
leaders  being  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli !  As  well  might  a 
man  pledge  himself  to  stand  on 
one  leg  on  a  colnnm  and  veer 
ronnd  with  the  weathercock. 

The  clubs  which  form  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  Pall  Mall  and 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  all 
completed  within  little  more  than 
forty  years.  The  Garrick  Club, 
located  in  Covent  Garden,  was 
founded  about  1830.  It  merits 
especial  notice  as  combimng  moTe 
of  the  sociability  that  marked  the 
tavern-life  of  the  olden  time  than 
any  other  ohab  of  our  day.  Thacke- 
ray has  left  a  grateftd  recognition  of 
the  pleasant  hours  he  passed  in  it ; 
and  it  is  highly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Timbs.  The  Athenaeum  Club  has 
fallen  under  his  displeasure,  and  in 
illustration  of  its  pretensions  to 
literature,  he  relates  :  *  Among  the 
club  gossip  it  is  told  that  a  member 
who  held  the  Library  faith  of  the 
promise  of  the  Fathers,  and  was 
anxious  to  consult  their  good  works, 
one  day  asked,  in  a  somewhat  fa- 
miliar tone  of  acquaintance  with 
these  respectable  theologians,  "Is 
Justin  Martyr  here  ?  '*  "  I  do  not 
know,"  was  the  reply;  "I  will 
refer  to  the  list,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  gentleman  is  one  of  our 
members."  ' 

He  says, '  Some  years  ago,  judges, 
bishops,  and  peers  used  to  congre- 
gate at  the  Athenaeum,  but  a-  club 
of  1,200  members  cannot  be  select;' 
and  he  then  quotes  approvingly  a 
remark  in  the  New  Quarterly  Beview, 


that  *  nine-tenths  of  the  intellectual 
writers  of  the  age  would  be  cerfcainly 
black-balled  by  the  dunces.'  He 
will  find  on  inquiry  that  bishops, 
judges,  and  peers  do  still  congregate 
there :  that  a  large  majority  (if  not 
quite  nine-tenths)  of  the  principal 
English  writers  now  living  are 
already  members  :  and  that  any 
candidate  eminently  distangnished 
in  science,  literature,  the  arts,  or 
for  public  services,  may  be  admitted 
by  the  committee  without  hallot, 
provided  the  number  so  chosen 
shall  not  exceed  nine  annually  and 
the  committee  shall  be  unanimous. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  institute 
a  severe  scrutiny  into  the  connec- 
tion between  an  anecdote  and  the 
subject-matter  in  hand;  but  the 
space  Theodore  Hook  is  made  to 
fill  in  club-history  by  Mr.  Timbs 
and  others  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  reality.  He  was  not 
particularly  fond  of  clubs,  and  lived 
comparatively  little  in  them.  The 
gambling  and  fine  company  at 
Crockford's  had  a  strong  attraction 
for  him,  which  he  sometimes  found 
irresistible ;  he  would  come  into  to^vn 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  meet  his 
clerical  friend  Barham  (the  author 
of  Ths  Ingoldshy  Legends)  at  the 
Garrick,  or  to  dine  with  the  late 
Mr.  Broderip  (the  magistrate),  and 
Major  Shadwell  Clerke  (editor  of 
the  United  Servioe  Gazette)  at  the 
Athenaeum ;  but  he  was  rather  social 
than  clubable,  and  his  inclinations 
wavered  between  the  splendid  board 
of  the  titled  host,  and  simple  fare 
with  a  small  party  of  intimates  at  a 
private  house.  In  one  entry  of  his 
diary  we  find:  'Ordered  my  old 
favourite,  pease-soup.  To-day  my 
dear  mother's  favourite  dish,  a  boiled 
leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  which  I 
had  not  had  for  many  weeks,  and 
enjoyed.'  There  is  another  to  this 
effect:  'A  very  pleasant  day; 
worked  all  the  morning,  doing  much 
— I  hope,  tolefrably.  Justice  B. 
and  the  Major  came  to  dine ;  small 
leg  of   pork  and    some  eels;  one 
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bottle  of  sliewy,  two  pofrt,  a  little 
punch  to  wind  up.  1  think  they 
fouiid  themselves  comfortable  and 
enjoyed  themselves.  — Cbd  bless 
them  both.' 

The  popnlaar  aaid  (wfe  thint)  er- 
roneous notion  about  Hook  is  mainly 
owing  to  some  passages  in  his  hio- 
^aphy,  written  witii  power  and 
feeling  by  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart, 
although  he  "began  by  disclaiming 
intimacy  with  Hook,  and  cau- 
tiously held  aloof  from  his  Coterie. 
Thus,  after  speaking  of  his  green 
chariot  '  as  it  pauses  in  passing 
through  town  at  Orockford's,  the 
Carlton,  or  the  Athenaeum,'  he  adds 
in  a  note :  '  It  is  said  that  at  the 
AtheneBum '  the  number  of  dinners 
fell  off  by  upwards  of  300  per  annum 
after  Mr.  Hook  disappeared  from 
his  favourite  comer,  near  the  door 
of  the  coffee-room.  That  is  to  say, 
there  must  have  been  some  dozens 
of  gentlemen  who  chose  to  dine 
there  once  or  twice  every  week  of 
the  season  merely  for  the  chance  of 
his  being  there,  and  permitting 
them  to  draw  their  chairs  to  his 
little  table  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.' 

Many  members  dine  regularly  at  a 
club ;  numy  dine  rarely  or  not  at  all : 
the  death  of  one  of  the  first  class, 
supposing  his  place  to  be  filled  by 
one  of  the  second,  would  make  the 
difference  of  300  dinners  a  year, 
which  is  less  tham  one  per  day. 
Hook  was  very  irregular  in  his  at- 
tendance, and  sometmes  did  not  ap* 
pear  for  weeks.  When  he  dined  in 
the  comer,  it  was  commonly  with 
Mr.  Broderip  and  Major  Gierke,  or 
(not  80  frequently)  Admiral  Smyth 
and  two  other  members  still  living. 
There  were  three  or  four  others  who, 
^  they  chanced  to  be  present,  joined 
the  party  after  dinner.  The  notion 
of  dozens    dining   there    once    or 


twice  a  week  on  thfe  chance  of  his 
being  there,  is  preposterous. 

The  note  proceeds :  *  The  comer 
alluded  to  will,  we  suppose,  long 
retain  the  name  which  it  derived 
from  him  —  Temperance  Oomer. 
Many  grave  and  dignified  per- 
sonages being  frequent  guests,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  seemly  to 
be  calHng  for  repeated  supplies  of 
a  certain  description ;  but  the 
waiters  well  understood  what  the 
oracle  of  the  Comer  meant  by 
"  Another  glass  of  toast  and  water," 
or  "  A  Httle  more  lemonade."  '  The 
name  was  given  by  Mr.  Lockhart 
himself:  it  never  took,  and  is  re- 
membered only  by  his  memoir. 
The  sarcasm  implied  in  it  was  un- 
founded :  no  signs  of  intemperance 
were  ever  seen  in  that  comer. 
Hook  had  brought  himself  by  habit 
to  require  and  endure  a  portentous 
amount  of  spirits,  and  his  friends 
were  not  given  to  excess.  The 
grave  and  dignified  personages,  the 
attendant  dozens,  who  came  on  the 
chance,  had  better  hav«  kept  away 
if  they  were  liable  to  be  scandalised 
by  calls  for  brandy-and- water.  If 
the  phrases  in  question  were  used 
at  all,  they  were  used  jocularly; 
and,  in  a  word,  speaking  not  only 
from  internal  evidence  but  personal 
knowledge,  we  pronounce  this  whole 
story  of  the  Comer  to  be  an  exagge- 
ration fast  bordering  on  a  myth.* 

Hook  drew  up  Advice  to  Members 
of  Clubs,  in  the  style  of  Swift's 
Advice  to  Servants.  Some  of  the 
items  were  to  this  effect";  but  we 
quote  from  memory : — 

When  you  are  reading  one  newdpapeTy 
always  lean  your  elbow  ot  sit  upon  two  or 
three  more,  so  that  you  may  have  them  at 
hand  when  you  are  ready  for  them. 

Do  all  your  writing  at  your  club,  where 
you  can  have  pens,  ink,  and  paper  for  the 
asking.  Occupy  a  table  the  whole  day 
with  your  private  or  professional  papers, 


'  Our  own  acquaintance  with  him  (Hood)  commenced  twenty  years  ago,  and  had  long 
I'eon  familiar,  but  it  never  reached  intimacy'  {Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  53).  This 
^'ng  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  task  of  describing  Hook's  life  with  his  intimates 
<utt  not  devolve  on  some  one  who  had  been  intimate  with  him,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 
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and  strow  the  fragments  of  torn  letters  on 
the  floor,  by  way  of  showing  that  you  are 
perfectly  at  home. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  nap, 
morning  or  evening,  always  take  it  at  the 
club,  especially  if  you  snore.  You  may 
look  ridiculous  with  your  mouth  open,  and 
provoke  some  caustic  observations,  but  that 
is  no  matter  if  you  are  refreshed.  You 
will  sleep  better  with  a  newspaper  on  your 
knees,  or  the  newest  publication  open  before 
you. 

Raise  your  voice  in  talking,  unless  nature 
has  gifted  you  with  a  sonorous  one.  Un- 
willing listeners  may  look  annoyed,  but  it 
will  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  them  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  your  domestic  ar- 
rangements or  your  opinion  on  things  in 
general. 

When  sitting  on  one  chair,  coil  up  your 
legs  and  feet  on  another,  or  stretch  your- 
self at  length  on  a  sofa  with  your  dirty 
boots  on  it.  Never  mind  spoiling  the 
furniture  or  soiling  the  smallclothes  of  the 
member  who  may  come  next. 

K  you  see  three  or  four  friends  anxious 
to  dine  together  at  a  particular  table, 
occupy  it,  although  alone.  You  have  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  they — ^nay,  a  better,  if 
you  order  your  dinner  hialf-an-hour  earlier. 
(N.B. — ^When  Hook  could  not  get  his 
comer,  he  invariably  went  away  and  dined 
elsewhere.) 

When  you  see  a  group  that  you  wish  to 
join,  and  have  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  one  of  them,  address  him  without 
ceremony.  You  must  either  break  up  the 
conversation  or  be  admitted  to  take  part 
in  it. 

Always  use  the  dub,  and  live  in  it,  as  if 
it  was  your  own  house  in  every  respect, 
without  regard  to  what  must  happen  if 
every  member  did  the  same.  On  arriving 
in  town  with  a  quantity  of  luggage,  drive 
at  once  to  the  club,  and  make  the  club  ser- 
vants deposit  it  in  the  hall.  Leaving  town 
with  ditto,  do  the  same ;  and  have  all  your 
purchases  for  the  country  directed  to  you 
there.  Anything  less  than  a  grand  piano 
or  one  of  West's  pictures  may  be  conve- 
niently taken  in,  and  will  aid  in  giving  the 
elub  the  bustling  cheery  look  of  an  inn  or 
the  respectable  look  of  a  warehouse. 

Leave  the  door  open  on  leaving  or  entering 
the  room,  or,  if  you  shut  it,  slam  it.  Open  the 
window  next  you,  if  you  feel  hot,  without 
regard  to  the  resisting  effect  on  the  general 
temperature  of  the  room.  It  is  more 
important  that  you  should  escape  feeling 
hot  for  an  hour,  than  that  other  members 
should  escape  colds  which  may  last  them  a 
month,  or  chills  which  may  end  in  rheu- 
matism. 

Always  find  faultwith  your  dinner  if  you 


wish  to  have  it  thought  that  you  are  a  con- 
noisseur in  gastronomy,  or  accustomed  tu 
good  tables.  When  you  order  your  cnsto- 
mary  half-pint  of  sherry,  keep  the  butler 
in  conversation  about  the  prices  and  qualitj- 
of  the  finer  wines  in  his  stock,  especially 
if  other  members  are  calling  for  him. 

If  you  are  walking  out  with  your  chil- 
dren, and  wish  to  read  the  papers  or  write 
your  letters  at  your  club,  establish  them  on 
the  hall  sofas  for  an  hour.  It  may  be 
agreeable  to  gentlemen  to  have  boys  or  girls 
listening  to  their  conversation. 

If  you  are  in  Parliament  or  canvassing  a 
constituency,  always  appoint  a  deputation 
from  your  constituents  or  committee  to 
meet  you  at  the  club.  If  you  can  manage 
to  fill  the  waiting-room  once  or  twice  a 
week,  you  will  gain  weight. 

The  chief  popniar  objection  to 
clubs  was  neatly  versified  by  Hood : 

Of  all  the  modem  schemes  of  man 

That  time  has  brought  to  bear, 
A  plague  upon  the  wicked  plan 

That  parts  the  wedded  pair ! 
My  wedded  friends  they  all  allow 

They  meet  with  slights  and  snubs, 
And  say,  *  They  have  no  husbands  now,— 

They're  married  to  the  clubs !  * 

The  writer  forgot  that  clubs  were 
preceded  by  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses, where  the  necessity  of  order- 
ing '  for  the  good  of  the  house,'  as 
the  phrase  went,  and  the  want  of  a 
comfortable  library  or  drawing- 
room,  encouraged  a  prolonged  in- 
dulgence in  tiie  pleasures  of  the 
table.  A  club  dinner  is  rarely  a 
sociable  meal :  in  five  cases  out  of 
six,  the  member  has  a  small  table 
to  himself,  dines  simply,  drinks  liis 
pint  of  wine,  reads  the  newspapers, 
and  goes  away.  So  confirmed  is 
this  £eibit,  that  if  a  party  is  formed 
by  joining  two  or  three  tables, 
obviously  saving  both  space  and 
attendance,  murmurs  are  heard 
against  the  alleged  interference 
with  the  economy  of  the  room. 
Enter  any  one  of  the  large  clubs 
(except  perhaps  the  military  clubs) 
between  ten  and  eleven  any  even- 
ing, and  you  will  not  find  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  members  on  the 
average.  Married  men  seldom  dine 
at  clubs,  except  when  it  is  good 
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that  they  should  do  so,  as  when  the 
wife  is  out  of  town,  or  prefers  taking 
an  early  dinner  with  the  children. 
Mrs.  Gore  suggests  another  contin- 
gency: 'London  clubs,  after  all, 
are  not  bad  things  for  family  men. 
They  act  as  conductors  to  the  storms 
usually  hovering  in  the  air.  The 
man  forced  to  remain  at  home  and 
vent  his  crossness  on  his  wife  and 
children,  is  a  much  worse  animal  to 
bear  with  than  the  man  who  grum- 
bles his  way  to  Pall  Mall,  and  not 
daring  to  swear  at  the  club  ser- 
vants, or  knock  about  the  club 
furniture,  becomes  socialised  into 
decency.  Nothing  like  the  subor- 
dination exercised  in  a  community 
of  equals  for  reducing  a  fiery  tem- 
per.' 

Such  a  community  is  also  useful 
for  clearing  the  brain  of  precon- 


ceived opinions,  for  interchanging 
knowledge,  for  testing  impressions, 
for  verifying  facts;  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  standing  censorship  with 
the  power  of  executing  its  decrees. 
Its  equalising  effect,  by  elevating 
not  loweriug,  is  another  unqualified 
good.  Thanks  to  railways,  a  man 
of  limited  means  can  travel  as  com- 
fortably as  a  man  of  ten  thousand 
a  year :  thanks  to  clubs,  he  can  dine 
as  well,  and  in  society  to  which  the 
man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  is  eager 
to  belong.  All  this  promotes  culti- 
vation, refinement,  hberality,  kindly 
feeling,  self-restraint,  self-respect. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cannot  be  divorced 
from  material  improvement ;  and 
consequently  that  social  progress 
has  been  most  materially  accelerated 
by  clubs. 
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THE  DOMESDAY  OF  HAMPSHIRE: 


1.  Domesdmf  Book;   opj  the  Grea* 

Survey  of  England  of  William 
thfi  Conqueror,  A.D.  inixxxvi. 
Fac-simile  of  the-  part  relat- 
ing to  Hampshire  photo-^iaoo- 
graphed,  by  Her  Majesty's 
Uommand,  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton. 
I  86k 

2.  An  Extension  of  the  Latin  Text, 

and  an  lEnglish  Translation  of 
the  Domesday  Book,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  Sampshire;  with 
Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
Moody,  Curator  of  the  Win- 
chester Museum. 

WB  must  congratulate  Colonel 
James  on  the  success  of  his 
plan.  It  is  no  slight  benefit  which 
he  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  con- 
ferred, that  we  can  now  obtain  for  a 
small  sum  the  various  parts  of  the 
Conqueror's  survey,  rendered  with 
all  the  accuracy  but  with  none  of 
the  drawbacks  of  the  original. 

The  Hampshire  portion  of  the 
fac-simile  has  been  accompanied 
with  an  extension  of  the  Latin  text, 
and  an  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Moody,  who  is  already  favourably 
known  by  his  letters  on  the  subject, 
as  also  his  paper  on  the  Wiltshire 
Domesday*  From  his  local  know- 
ledge, he  has  been  able  to  recognise 
many  places  where  Warner  failed, 
and  has  most  carefully  collated 
them  under  their  various  Hundreds. 
Here  and  there,  however,  we  have 
detected  in  his  translation  some  in- 
accuracies for  which  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account. t  We,  however, 
beg  to  thank  him  for  what  he  has 


done^  and  trust  that  he  wilL  not 
allow  his  labours  to  cease  at  the 
point  where  they  have  just  begun 
to  be  useftd. 

What  is  now  wsmted,  as  the  fee- 
similes  for  the  various  counties  ap- 
pear, is  a  good  analysis  of  each; 
and  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  the 
local  arehfiBologist.  It  would  be  an 
exceHeat  planif  the  various  Arehseo^ 
logical'  Societies  would  eaxsh  take  in 
hand  the  Domesdan/  of  their  own 
county  ;^  annotating  it  with  such 
notes  as  only  local  information,  and 
a  long  acquaintance  with  the  parti- 
cular district,  and  the  co-operation 
of  many  minds,  could  supply. 
Though  fer  fipom  perfect,  Mr.  Mnm- 
ford's  Analysis  of  the  Domssday  Book 
of  Norfolk  might  be  taken  as  a  sort 
of  rough  model,  whilst  the  text 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  illus- 
trated with  notes  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult words  and  passages,  like  those 
that  give  such  value  to  Archdeacon 
Hale's  Domesday  of  St.  PauVs.X 
Tables  of  the  value  of  land  in  King 
Edward'sandtheConqueror'sreigns, 
as  also  in  the  intervening  period, 
the  rent-roll  of  church  lands  and 
their  state  of  cultivation,  biogra- 
phies of  the  tenants  in  chief  and 
sub-tenants,  lists  of  the  English 
proprietors  who  had  been  evicted, 
or  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and 
notices,  if  there  be  any,  of  their  de- 
scendants, should  be  compiled.  The 
peculiarities,  too,  which  the  survey 
of  each  county  would  be  sure  to 
afford,  should  be  noted.  Further, 
the  number  of  churches,  mills, 
saltworks,  fisheries,  vineyards,  iron- 
works, parks  and  woods,  the  herds 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Archesoloyical  Institute,  1849  ;  pp.  177-181. 

t  Thus,  tinder  Bishops  Waltham,  '  parcus  bestiarum  *  is  translated  *  a  pound  for  cattle,' 
which  would  convey  to  an  English  reader  a  totally  wrong  impression  of  the  place.  For 
similar  entries  see  Ellis,  Introduction  to  Domesday ,  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  114.  At  page  37  we 
find  *  isdem  Sterre  tenuit  unam  hidam  quae  missa  est  in  forests  regis,'  rendered  *  the  same 
Sterre  holds  one  hyde  in  the  King's  forest.*  Similar  mistakes  occur  elsewhere.  A  list^ 
too,  of  misprints  should  have  been  added  in  a  book  where  accuracy  is  so  important. 

J  VMicatvyns  of  the  Camden  Society ,  1858. 
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of  cattle,  droves  of  swine,  sheep, 
liorses,  cows,  aad  goats,,  and  the 
4iSerent  quantities  of  arable  and 
pastm*e  Isioid  should  all  be  tabulated. 
By  this  method  each  portion  of  the 
Survey  would  acquire  immense 
value  to  the  local  antiquariau,  and 
still  greater  to  the  historian  and 
philosopher. 

The  works  of  Kelham  and 
Ellis  have  done  much  to  show  the 
riches  which  the  Survey  contains ; 
but  their  labours  are  appreciated 
by  only  a  few  students.  The  pubHc 
bolds  still  very,  vague  notions  about 
'Domesday.  Most  people  fancy  that 
it  is  a  census,  giving  the  returns  of 
the  population,  towns,,  and  houses, 
and  ti^es  in  England  under  the 
Conqueror. 

It  will  be  as  well  therefore  to  say  . 
that  the  primary  object  of  Domesday 
Mras  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of 
the  landed  and  taxable  property 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  in 
no  ways  a  census  of  the  whole 
population.  Towns  and  villages 
and  churches  are  ofben  omitted^  and 
women  and  children  not  returned. 
Still  with  all  these  omissions  it  gives, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  complete  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  country,  its 
revenue,  its  sources  of  wealth  and 
industry,  its  population,  and  its 
trades.  It  shows  us  the  woods, 
where  the  swine  fed  on  the  mast 
and  acorns,  the  droves  of  wild  horses 
in  the  marsh  lands,  the  forests  of 
the  king,  and  the  parka  of  his 
barons,  and  the  fisheries  of  the  hall 
and  the  abbey.  It  sets  before  us 
the  mills  working  on  the  streams, 
the  ox-gangs  ploughing  on  the 
farms,  and  the  serfs  toiling  in  the 
fields — in  fact,  the  whole  daily 
life  of  the  Old-English  nation. 
Besides  this,  it  enumerates  the 
different  tenures  and  services  of 
holding  land,  the  heriots  and  re- 
liefs, re  veals  glimpses  of  the  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction,  the  fines  and 


punishments,  and  here  and  there 
gives  some  small  piece  of  historical 
information,  as  in  Hampshire,  that 
the  Conqueror  had  a  daughter  called 
Matilda,  to  be  nowhere  else  gained. 

Whoever  wishes  to  study  de- 
cidedly the  most  important  chapter 
in  oux  history — to  grasp  the  social 
state  of  the  times — ^to  understand, 
as  at  all  great  crisises  must  be,  the 
decay  of  form  and  the  change  of 
spirit — ^to  know  the  complex  char 
racter  of  the  Conqueror,  that  strange 
compound  of  justice  and  passion, 
valour  and  avarice — to  learn  the 
ftdl  rapacity  of  his  followers,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  EngHsh,  must 
take  Domesday  for  his  text-book. 
For  D^omesda/y  contains  the  truest 
record  of  that  period;  through 
which,  as  surely  as  the  sun  rose  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, EngHshmen  were  bound  to 
pass.  As  an  authority  it  is  incom- 
parable. Bomesdouy  possesses  no 
leanings  this  way  or  that,  and  is 
warped  by  none  of  the  love  or 
hatred  of  the  historian.*  Bomesda/y 
has  no  prejudices  to  combat,  and 
no  theories  to  conciliate.  Domesday 
simply  gives  facts,  and  cannot  for- 
tunately be  twisted  to  gild  the  dark 
deeds  of  the  conquerors,  or  obscure 
the  sufferings  of  the  conquered. 

"We,  however,  must  here  strictly 
confine  ourselves  to  Hampshire. 
And  it  will  be  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  state  of  the 
county,  its  resources,  its  mills,  its 
fisheries,  its  saltworks,  and  its 
woods,  its  churches  and  church 
lands,  as  recorded  in  Domesday. 

The  Survey,  as  we  have  said, 
does  not  accurately  record  the 
whole  quantity  of  any  particular 
thing,,  and  we  must  beware  of 
balancing  the  returns  of  one  county 
against  another,  for  the  jurors  in 
various  counties  drew  up  their 
valuations  very  differently.     Some 


*  Nobody,  we  suppose,  now  believes  Ingulph  and  his  accusation  against  the  compilers 
of  Domesday  f  of  partiality  towards,  the  lands  of  Croylahd  Abbey. 
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returned,  as  in  the  Norfolk  and 
Exeter  Domssday,  the  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle;  others  again,  as 
in  Lancashire,  Cornwall,  and 
Middlesex,  entirely  omitted  the 
churches.  Some  gave  minor  par- 
ticulars, others  condensed  the  ac- 
counts into  the  briefest  possible 
limits. 

The  returns,  however,  for  Hamp- 
shire, though  not  the  fullest,  are 
more  ample  than  those  of  many- 
other  counties,  and  possess  the 
further  interest  of  being  taken  in 
that  county  where  was  situated  the 
capital  of  England,  where  West- 
Saxon  and  Norman  kings  alike 
held  their  courts,  and  where  we 
should  naturally  turn  to  find  the 
last  results  of  civilisation,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  industry. 

The  first,  therefore,  and  most 
important  question  is,  of  course,  in 
what  way  had  this  county,  as  all 
England,  suffered  by  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, the  enormous  influx  of  Nor- 
mans, and  the  establishment  of  the 
Feudal  System  ?  Were  the  land- 
owners still  the  same  ?  Had  land 
itself,  as  is  always  the  case  in  an 
unsettled  period,  become  depre- 
ciated? Had  it  even  fallen  out  of 
cultivation  ?  Before  we  answer 
these  questions,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  look  in  what  light  the 
compilers  of  the  Hampshire  Brnnes- 
day  regarded  this  change,  the 
greatest  which,  perhaps,  ever  befel 
a  kingdom.  Once  only  is  the  battle 
of  Hastings  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  two  West- Saxon  holders 
of  the  manor  of  Tytherley,*  who 


were  then  slain.  Harold  himself 
is,  however,  frequently  introduced, 
but  never  as  king,  and  once— and 
once  only — is  he  spoken  of  as 
reigning,  t  He  is  always  Earl 
Harold — '  comes  Heraldus.*  Thus 
under  Bishop's  Sutton  J  we  find 
'  comes  Heraldus  tenuit  ;*  and  again 
under  Preston  Condover,§  *Alaric 
tenuit  de  Comite  Heraldc'  Not 
only  this,  but  he  is  under  Hayling  (| 
plainly  called  a  usurper.  On  the 
other  hand,  William  is  always 
spoken  of  as  king,  as  the  virtual 
successor  of  Edward.  Nothing  is 
ever  referred  to  Harold.  All  ques- 
tions as  to  holdings,  claims,  rights 
and  privileges,  are  taken  back  to 
the  time  of  Edward.  Thus,  at 
Charford,1f  William's  witnesses  say 
they  know  no  law  but  the  Con- 
fessor's ;  and  again  at  Eockbourn, 
the  jury  of  the  hundred  consider 
Alwi's  and  G^win's  claims  sub- 
stantiated by  their  possessing  the 
Confessor's  seal.**  Further,  it  is 
evident  by  such  expressions  as 
'postquam  rex  Willelmus  mare 
transiit,'  ft  aiid  again,  '  antequam 
rex  Willelmus  venisset,'  J  J  that  the 
authors  of  the  Hampshire  portion 
of  Domesday  looked  upon  the  events 
which  placed  William  on  the  throne, 
not  as  the  mere  result  of  a  fortunate 
battle,  but  of  constitutional  right. 
How  far  this  feeling  was  shared  by 
Englishmen,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  Certainly  it  predominates 
throughout  the  Domesday  of  Hamp- 
shire. §§ 

Next  with  regard  to  that  univer- 
sal eviction  of  Englishmen  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  after  the 


*  Tederleg  xxvi.  a.  f  Sudberture  ii.  b.  J  Sudtune  xv.  a. 

§  Candovre  xv.  a.  Under  the  following  places:  Bocheamptune  xvii.  6.;  Silcestre 
XX.  a. ;  Esse  xx.  b. ;  Ferlei  iv.  b. ;  Alia  Wallope  iii.  a. ;  Lacheme  b, ;  and  Heselie  v.  h. 
Harrold  is  spoken  of  simply  as  *  comes.* 

II  Halingei  ii.  b,     'Heraldus  abstulit,  quando  regnum  invasit.' 
4  Cerdeforde  xv.  b. 

**  Eochebome  xxvi.  b. ;  see  also  under  Holstune  xvi.  b.y  and  Celtone  xvii.  a. 
ft  Cuntune  xxiii.  b.  W  Taceberie  xii.  b. 

§1  Domesday  plainly  reveals  in  the  returns  for  some  of  the  cities  the  fate  of  the  English, 
and  the  enormous  loss  of  life.  See  the  short  summary  of  facts  given  in  Lappenberg's 
English  under  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings^  ed.  Thorpe,  pp.  207-208. 
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battle  of  Hastings.  In  Hampshire 
it  was  by  no  means  universal. 
True,  a  great  number  of  Norman 
lords  held  lands  which  had  been 
the  property  of  West- Saxons.  But 
we  know  not  how  many  of  these 
fell  at  BJastings,  how  many  more . 
fled  dreading  punishment,  and  how 
many  suffered  death  for  conspiracies 
and  rebellion.  Were  these  num- 
bers known,  the  statement  of  whole- 
sale eviction  would  require  to  be 
much  modified. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
West-Saxon  holders  still  appear. 
A  bare  list  is  not  very  interesting. 
But  if  the  reader  will  trust  to  our 
word,  somewhere  about  ten  Old- 
English  names  occur  '  in  novS. 
Forests  et  circa  eam;'  about  eight 
are  scattered  amongst  the  church- 
lands,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  amongst  the  King's 
thanes,  *  "whilst  thirty-one  Eng- 
lishmen live  in  Southampton. 

That  there  were  very  many  cases 
of  Norman  violence  and  usurpation, 
no  person,  we  suppose,  doubts. 
Thus,  at  Broughtonf  and  Mottis- 
font,J  we  find  that  the  King's 
bailiffs  have  unfairly  taken  some 
land,  and  that  the  title  to  a  wood 
at  the  former  place,  in  Bishop 
Walkelin's  hands,  is  not  settled. 
Again,  at  Basingstoke,  §  it  is  noted 
that  Groisfrid,  the  chamberlain  to 
the  Conqueror's  daughter  Matilda, 
has  seized  some  lands,  and  that  the 
Hundred  and  Sheriff  have  not  seen 


the  King's  grant ;  whilst  at  Hatch- 
Warren  II  a  similar  complaint  is 
brought  against  him.  Again,  at 
Dro^ord,^  Balph  de  Mortimer  has 
seized  half  a  yardland  of  the  manor. 
The  fact,  however,  of  these  seizures 
being  openly  mentioned,  shows  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  a  wish  that 
right  only  should  be  recognised. 

Moreover,  the  fairness  of  the 
valuation,  and  the  cognisance  taken 
of  the  smallest  matter,  forms  a  veiy 
remarkable  feature.  In  all  cases, 
even-handed  justice  seems  as  far  as 
possible  to  have  been  dealt.  Every- 
thing is  referred,  according  to  Old- 
English  precedent,  to  the  jury  of 
the  Hundred  and  the  Sheriff.  Thus, 
at  Tytherley,**  the  jury  of  the  Hun- 
dred say  that  unless  the  King  testi- 
fies to  the  present  holder's  claim, 
he  has  no  title.  All  things  are 
adjusted.  At  Alton,  ft  Herding  is 
found  to  have  unfairly  taken  pos- 
session of  the  manor  fi'om  the  King 
in  exchange  for  a  house,  which  is 
proved  to  have  previously  been  the 
King's.  Even  the  Conqueror's  bai- 
liff, as  we  have  before  seen,  cannot 
with  impunity  do  what  he  pleases. 
At  Oakhanger,  J  J  he  is  told  by  the 
jury  that  his  claims  for  pasture  and 
pannage  for  the  King's  oxen  can- 
not be  obtained  except  through  the 
Sheriff,  whilst  the  English  Guwin's 
claim  is  confirmed,  against  even  the 
Conqueror's,  to  half  a  ploughland 
at  Rockboum,  §§  by  his  possessing 
the   Confessor's    seal.       The  least 


♦  At  Barton  Stacey  (Bertune  iii.  a.)  some  freemeD  remain.  At  Nether  Wallop  (Wallope 
xxvi.  a.)  four  Englishmen,  brothers,  hold  the  manor  their  father  had  held  of  Edwai'd. 
Agemnnd,  who  was  a  sub-tenant  at  Shoddesden  (Sotesdene  xxvi.  a.)  to  Qneen  Edith,  is 
tenant-in-chief  to  the  Conqueror.  Such  Old-English  names  as  Aluric,  Uluric,  Alric,  are 
constantly  recurring.  Aluric,  the  son  of  Saulf,  is  a  tenant-in-chief  at  Tytherley  (Tederleg 
xxvi.  a.)  The  sons  of  Grodric  Malt*  are  tenants-in-chief  at  Hanger  (Hangre  xxvii.  a.), 
which  their  father  had  held  of  the  Confessor ;  whilst  Cola  the  huntsman  is  sub-tenant  to 
his  father  Ulric  at  Langley  (Langclie  xxvii.  6.),  and  his  brother  Alwin  tenant-in-chief 
at  Marchwood  (Merceorde  xxvii.  b.)  But  we  need  nat  further  multiply  instances  which 
every  reader  may  so  easily  discover. 

t  Brestone  iii.  a.  J  Mortesfunde  x.' 

§  Basingestocbes  iv.  b.  ||  Heche  xxir.  b. 

%  Drocheneford  ix.  a.  See  further  under  Herlego^  xxi  a. :  Aclei  xxii.  b. ;  Cuntiine 
xxiii.  b, ;  and  Seneorde  xv.  b, ;  Holstune  xvVb, 

**  Tederleg  xxvi.  a.       '  ft  Aultone  xii.  a. 

It  Acangre  xxv.  b.  §§  Rochebome  nxvi,  A. 

VOL.  LXXm. — NO.  CCCCXXXV.  (i  Q 
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things  are  mentioned,  that  at  Bow- 
comb  *  the  land  and  houses  are  held 
without  the  priest's  consent,  that  at 
.  Stratfield  Saye  f  the  English  Alnric 
holds  two  hydes  without  any  title, 
that  at  West  Wellow  %  the  hunts- 
man Waletran  separated  a  yardland 
and  a  half  &om  the  manor,  and  that 
at  Totton  §  an  uncle  holds  half  a 
hyde,  which  legally  belongs  to  his 
nephew. 

So,  too,  the  rental  is  fairly  levied. 
Thus  the  manor  of  Soberton,  ||  which 
in  Edward's  reign  was  rated  at 
three  hydes,  is  now  only  assessed 
vat  two  hydes  and  a  half,  as  the 
other  portion  had  been  taken  into 
Earl  Eoger's  park;  and  a  similar 
reduoement  is  made  at  Watching- 
•weU,  where  half  a  hyde  has  been 
used  for  the  Conqueror's  park. 
Again  the  West- Saxon  Aluric  holds 
the  manor  of  Milford  in  exchange 
for  land  which  had  been  taken  into 
the  New  Forest ;  and  wherever  any 
portion  of  a  manor  is  afforested,  the 
•  rental  of  the  land  is  proportionately 
.lowered;  and  whenever,  too,  the 
.  land  is  rented  too  high,  the  feict  is 
.  noted,  f  All  these  things  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when 
weighing  the  effects  of  the  Conquest, 
and  the  character  of  the  Conqueror. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
justify  the  cruelty  and  excesses  of 
the  Normans ;  but  we  do  desire  to 
modify  thatimqualLfied,fiiU-mouthed 
judgment  which  deals  in  only  evil 
and  good.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
in  history  a  kind  of  mental  eyesight 
which  can  only  see  plain  black  or 
plain  white,  and  is  blind  to  all 
neutral  tints.     In  our  opinion,  the 


shock  and  supposed  convulsion 
caused  by  the  Norman  Conquest 
has,  especially  of  late  years,  been 
overrated.  We  will  only  here  pause 
to  say  that  we  do  not  beHeve  that 
any  single  battle  could  have  sub- 
dued a  nation  which  was  not  willing 
to  accept  the  yoke.  The  truth  is 
that  England,  as  far  as  its  bishops 
and  nobles  were  concerned,  had  for 
years  before  been  Normanified. 
They  were  Normans  in  their  tastes, 
Normans  in  their  dress,  Normans 
in  their  language,  Normans  in  heart 
and  soul.  The  people  were  English, 
but  mere  limbs,  however  strong, 
cannot  act  without  a  head  to  direct, 
and  a  principle  to  sustain. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  results 
of  the  Conquest  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  county.  The  most  decisive 
test  that  no  disturbing  influence 
was  felt,  and  that. its  industry  was 
not  paralysed  by  the  events  which 
the  battle  of  Senlac  produced,  is 
found  in  the  raised  value  of  land. 
The  total  rental  of  the  mainland 
in  Hampshire  in  the  Confessor's 
reign  was  between  two  and  three 
thousand  a  year.  This,  however, 
had,  during  the  interval  between 
his  death  and  the  Conquest,  been 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  loss, 
though,  had  not  only  been  recovered, 
but  the  rental  had  improved  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
Again,  taking  the  rental  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  a  criterion,  we  find 
that  property  there  had  also  suffered 
a  depreciation  of  nearly  fifty  pounds, 
which  also  had  been  made  up,  and 
another  fifty  pounds  gained.**  Such 


*  Bovecombe  xxx.  b.  f  Stradfelle  xxv.  b,  J  "Welewe  xrvi.  fl. 

§  Totintone  xxvii.  a.  For  other  minute  matters  see  also  Clere  xxvii.  a. ;  Jjangelie 
xzvii.  b, ;  and  various  places. 

II  Sudbertune  xziii.  b.  \  See  Menes  ii.  b. ;  Canbome  xzzi.  a. ;  Side  zzxl  u. 

**  Our  figures — under  correction,  however,  though  we  have  done  our  best  to  be  accurate- 
stand  thus.  Rental  of  the  mainland,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  2,632/.  15^.  2^.  Depre- 
ciation of  rental  between  the  Confessor's  death  and  the  Conquest,  465^.  os.  $d.  Bental 
under  William,  2,843^.  '3*-  ®^-  ^^  ^^^s  estimate,  the  Hundreds  in  which  the  New 
Forest  is  situated  are  omitted,  as  so  much  of  the  land  is  aiforested  and  no  value  is 
returned.  Eental  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  450/.  12s.  od. 
Depreciation  of  rental  between  the  Confessor's  death  and  the  Conquest,  45/.  oj.  orf. 
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facts  will  show  how  the  hands  of 
the  goyemmeiit  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  how  the  stricter  law 
introduced  by  ihe  Oonqneror  had 
conduced  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
county  and  the  comfort  of  the 
sabject. 

Let  no  one,  however,  we  repeat, 
imagine,  from  our  forming  so  high 
an  estimate  of  the  Conquest  and  its 
advantages,  which  became  more 
conspicuous  as  time  united  the  two 
races,  that  we  are  forgetful  of  the 
sofferiogs  of  the  English.  After 
he  found  the  true  difficulty  of  his 
situation,  a  great  change  came  over 
the  Conqueror,  arising  &om  jealousy, 
irritation,  and  mistrust  on  his  parfc, 
and  pledges  broken  and  promises 
evaded  on  the  other,  culminating 
in  open  rebellion,  and  terminated 
only  by  its  train  of  evils, — confisca- 
tion, exile,  and  massacre.  Open 
tynmny  ra^ed  on  one  side ;  secret 
revenge  plotted  on  the  other. 

From  these  considerations  we 
will  now  turn  back  to  Domesday, 
and  look  at  the  entries  of  the  wooeU, 
which  were  then  of  great  value, 
not  so  much  for  their  tunber,  as  for 
their  crops  of  mast  and  acorns,  to 
supply  the  herds  of  swine.  Nearly 
every  manor  had  its  wood,  which 
in  Hampshire,  instead  of  being 
rented  as  in  Warwickshire  by  its 
length  and  breadth,  is  assessed  by 
the  number  of  hogs  it  maintains. 
Thus  we  find  such  entries  as  at 
Ealing,  *  '  silva  de  200  et  quatuor 


viginti  porcis  de  pasnagio;*  or, 
under  East  Meon,t  'silva  de  200 
porcis  de  pasnagio;'  or,  as  in  the 
very  first  entry  under  Odiham, 
'  silva  de  160  porcis.'  Sometimes, 
however,  the  wood  is  only  large 
enough  to  support  one  hog.  Thus, 
under  Wroxel  and  Bamsley,  both 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  meet 
*  silva  de  uno  porco.' J  Where  the 
trees  have  grown  ojd  and  past  bear- 
ing, or  where  the  wood  is,  perhaps, 
composed  of  thorns,  or  yews,  or 
ash,  the  fact  is  noticed.  Thus, 
under  Quarley  §  and  Sandford,  || 
we  find  'silva  sine  pasnagio;'  equi- 
valent to  the  entries  of  '  silva  in- 
utilis,'  at  Littleton,Tr  Kimpton,** 
and  Clatinges.tt  In  one  case  at 
Chilworth,  J  J  the  manor  did  not 
possess  any  right  of  pannage  or 
pasturage  over  its  own  woods,  by 
which  its  rental  was  reduced  to 
one-half.  So  great  was  the  value 
of  the  woods  that  notice  is  given 
where  they  have  been  blown  down 
by  storms.  Thus,  under  Sun- 
wood,  §§  we  find  'maxima  pars 
silv89  vento  corruit,'  and  in  another 
place,  'silva  non  est,'  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  under  Botley,||||  'silva 
deest.'  Entries,  too,  of  copses  and 
woods  for  making  repairs  (ad  clau- 
suram)  are  constant ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, under  Broughton,^^  we  find 
'  sUvas  ad  faciendas  domos,'  which 
belong  to  some  foresters.  The  wild 
bees,  too,  in  the  woods  are  also 
noticed,   and    their    honey,   as  we 


Kental  under  William,  505Z.  89.  8<2.  Only  nine  yardlands  are  marked  as  having  gone 
out  of  coltiTation,  four  at  Embley  (Emelei  zxi.  &)  and  one  at  Wilmingham  (Wilminge- 
ham  xzz.  b.),  and  the  remainder  at  Tachbury  (Taceberie  zii.  b.)  which,  howeyer,  as 
prerioosly,  still  rented  for  io«.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  as  we  before  said,  that  in 
Hamnshire,  we  should  more  than  in  any  other  county,  from  the  Conqueror's  presence  at 
Winchester,  expect  to  find  the  beneficial  rather  than  the  disastrous  side  of  the  results  of 
the  Conquest. 

*  Edlinges  iii.  b,  t  Menes  ii.  b. 

X  Mr.  Thorpe  inclines  to  think  that  the  abbreviation  *  pore  *  may  sometimes  in  Domesday 
stand  not  for  one  pig  but  a  porcary  or  herd  (Bib.  Top.  Brit.  No.  vi.  p.  46).  The  numbers 
here,  however,  running  so  regularly  from  i  to  200  woold  seem  to  contradict  this  theory. 
Besides  this  we  find  entries  of  woods  as  at  Mapledurham  (Mapledresham  ii.  a.)  renting 
for  only  sixpence.    We  once  under  Mortesfunde  x.  meet  the  term  *  grava '  for  a  grove. 

{  Feilei  iv.  b.  ||  Sandford  y.  a.  %  Liteltone  xvii.  b. 

**  Ghemantune  xviiiuz.  ft  Clatinges  xviii.  a.  |t  Celeorde  xzi.  b. 

§§  Seneorde  xv.  b.  j  ||   Botelie  xx.  a.  •fl  Brestone  iii.  b. 
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«liall  fiirther  on  see,  taken  into 
account.  Finally,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  'silva'  in  Domesday,  as 
ishown  in  the  entry  under  Chelton 
and  other  places,  *  does  not  mean 
merely  a  wood,  but  rather  wood- 
lands, equiyalent  to  the  Old-English 

*  hurst,'  which,  like  the  High  German 

*  spreidach,'  means  a  fruitful  place, 
as  opposed  to  the  barren  '  forest. 'f 

oil  the  whole,  however,  the  wood- 
lands in  Hampshire  are  small  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  coun- 
ties. We  seldom  find  a  larger  herd  of 
-swine  than  two  hundred,  whilst  in 
Norfolk  we  meet  with  droves  of  a 
thousand  and  two  thousand.  This 
may,  perhaps,  show  that  the  chief 
attention  was  here  bestowed  to  the 
cultivation  of  com,  and  the  produce 
of  stock  on  the  meadow  lands. 

The  agricultural  state  of  the  dis- 
trict, though,  will  be  better  seen  when 
we  look  at  the  mills.  Domesday  re- 
turns for  the  county  as  many  as  3 1 2, 
rented  for  157Z.  I5«.  lod.,  giving 
an  average  rental  of  about  ten  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  to  each.  This  is 
on  the  whole  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  many  counties,  J  and  would 
show,  as  we  have  just  before  re- 
maa^ked,  that  Hampshire  was,  as  the 
county  where  the  capital  of  Wessex 
was  situated,  better  cultivated  than 
many  other  shires.  These  mills 
were  of  course  all  worked  by  water, 
a.nd  even  to  this   day  some  may 


generally  be  found  upon  the  same 
streams.  They  were,  though,  how- 
ever, of  very  small  working  power, 
and  although  the  average  rental 
was  so  high,  yet  many  of  them,  as 
at  Bercheler,  Bingwood,  and  Char- 
ford,  only  rented  for  thirty  pence, 
whilst  several  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  returned  '  sine  censu.' 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  still 
primitive  condition  of  commerce  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it  is  wor* 
thy  of  notice  that,  besides  a  money 
value,  some  of  the  mills  were  rented 
by  a  payment  of  eels.  Thus  at  Bnr- 
gate  on  the  Avon,  a  mill  pays  ten 
shillings  and  a  thousand  eels ;  and 
again,  on  the  some  river,  another 
at  Ibbesley  pays  ten  shillings  and 
seven  hundred  eels,  and  still  fhr- 
ther  up  the  stream  one  at  Charford 
yields  fifteen  shillings  and  twelve 
hundred  and  fifby  eels ;  whilst  close 
to  Christchurch,  another  at  Sopley 
on  the  same  stream  pays  ten  shil- 
lings andeight  hundred  and  seventy^- 
four  eels  ;  and  at  the  neighbouring 
manor  of  Winkton  two  more  fiir- 
nish  two  hundred  and  fifty  eels.§ 

These  mills  belonged  to  the  va- 
rious tenants  in  chief,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  last  at  Winkton,  it 
is  noted  that  they  are  specially  for 
the  use  of  the  hall.  The  sub-tenante 
and  freemen  could  only  use  their 
lord's  mill:  and  whenever  they 
ground  their  wheat,  paid  in  kind  a 


*  Ceptune  xv.  b,  Silva  de  20  porcis.  De  pastnr4  10  solidi.  So  under  Bedesleixx.ff. 
we  find  *  Silva  de  10  porcis  et  pro  herbagio  10  solidi. 

t  Mr.  Wedgwood  well  connects  this  word  with  the  Welsh  gores^  goresty  waste  opei 
-ground,  and  also  goresta,  to  lie  open  or  waste  {Dictionary  of  English  B^tymclogy^  vol.  ii. 
p.  84). 

^  X  In  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Moody  ascertained  that  there  wore  three  hundred  and  ninety  mills 
mentioned  by  Domesday ^  bringing  in  an  aggregate  rental  of  211/.  i7«.,  or,  averaging 
nearly  eleven  t<hilling8  each.  As  in  Hampshire  great  differences  existed,  some  retaining 
only  two  or  three  shillings,  and  others  as  many  pounds  {Proceedings  of  the  Archatdogkal 
Institute  1849,  p.  179).  Mr.  Mumford  {Analysis  of  the  IhmesdayBook  of  Norfolk^  p.  79) 
gives  580  as  the  number  returned  for  Norfolk,  where  they  also  varied  in  their  rentals 
from  three  pounds  to  three  shillings.  Money,  we  must  remember,  was  between  twenty  anii 
thirty  times  its  present  value. 

§  At  Wasperton,  in  Warwickshire,  we  find  a  mill  paying  twenty  shillings,  four  seames 
(cart-loads)  of  salt,  and  a  thousand  eels  ( Tlie  Domesday  of  Warwickshire^  ed.  Reader, 
p.  1 8).  Ellis  {Introduction  to  Domesday^  vol.  i.  p.  123)  gives  several  instances  of  the  eels, 
which  were  paid,  being  reckoned  by  *  stiches '  or  sticks,  each  tfJly  being  composed  of 
twenty-five  eels. 
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certaiii  proportion  of  flonr,  known 
as  mill- service.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  manor  possessed  only  a  share 
in  a  mill,  jnst  as  it  only  possessed  a 
share  in  a  fishery.  Thns,  nnder 
Ovington*  we  find  half  of  a  mill 
worth  seven  shillings,  which  be- 
longed to  Archbishop  Stigand,  and 
under  Bramshill  f  only  the  fonrth 
part  of  a  mill,  worth  ten  pence,  and 
at  Neathaml  no  less  than  eight 
mills  and  a  half.  Again,  at  Enham§ 
two  separate  manors  occur,  and  each 
of  them  possesses  the  half  of  a  mill. 
At  Tottonjl  the  mill  was  divided 
into  five  shares.  Further,  when 
there  was  more  than  one  tenant  on 
a  manor,  each  had.  a  share  in  the 
mill.  Thns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at 
Knighton  and  Down,^  we  find  eight 
freemen  each,  having  part  of  a  mill, 
each  share  being  worth  twenty-two 
i  ** 


Such  extracts  give  us  no  little 
insight  into  the  social  and  agricul- 
tural hfe  of  the  Old  English.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  mills,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  not  only  were  they  of  small 
power,  but  bread  was  the  staple  food. 
Once  do  we  find  at  Cheverfcon,tt  ^ 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  bakehouse  be- 
longing to  Earl  William,  renting 
for  sixteen  pence ;  whilst  Bainald, 
the  baker,  holds,  as  his  sub-tenant, 
an  acre  and  a  hidf  of  land. 

Fish,  too,  formed  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  Englishman's  food. 
Domesday  gives  for  Ebjnpshire  not 
less  than  sixteen  fisheries,  renting 
partly  for  money  and  partly  for 
kind.    Many  of  them,  as  we  shall 


see,  are  set  apart  for  the  hall  of  th& 
lord.  Under  Yately,J  J  a  fishery  on 
the  Blackwater  rented  for  one  hun- 
dred eels,  whilst  under  Hem,§§  the 
half  of  another  on  the  Stour  paid, 
for  its  half  share,  only  two  pence. 
At  Knapp,||||  on  the  Avon,  we  find 
one  renting  for  fifty  pence,  and  two 
at  Stanswood  ^^  at  the  same  price, 
whilst  two  at  Stoneham***  yield 
thirty-nine  pence,  and  another  at 
Southampton,  with  a  small  piece  of 
ground,ttt  belonging  to  the  Abbess 
of  Wherwell,  had  increased  in  value 
from  a  hundred  pence  to  ten  shil- 
lings. Two,  however,  at  DibdenJJJ 
and  Eling,§§§  situated  also  on  the 
Southampton  Water,  are  returned 
without  any  rentals ;  and  in  Egheiete 
Hundred  we  find  the  entry  '  piscaria 
ftdt,'  referring  probably  to  some 
fishery  on  the  Avon.  Further,  it  is 
worth  notice  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  Hampshire  Domesday 
of  fisheries  of  herrings  along  the 
coasts,  or  of  salmon,  which,  as  we 
know  from  old  charters,  were  caught 
in  very  early  times  on  the  Avon. 

Honey,  too,  was  a  favourite  dish 
with  our  forefiithers,  and  mead  their 
favourite  drink.  In  the  Hampshire 
DomesdoAj  no  manors,  as  in  Nor- 
folk, ||  II II  which  pay  their  rent  by  so 
much  honey,  nor  any  'custos  apium,* 
nor  '  vasa  apium,'  occur.  Still,  the 
woods  of  EHng  ^If  TT  manor,  which 
were  taken  into  the  New  Forest,, 
furnished  three  sextaries  of  honey ; 
and  a^ain,  under  Dean,****  there  is 
a  remarkable  entry  noticing  that  the 
King's  bailiff  formerly  had  the  honey 
and  pasture  belonging  to  the  manors 


*  Bdintnne  Tii.-  h,  f  Bromeselle  p«  xvii.  h,  X  Netsham  ii.  a. 

%  Enham  xxvi.  b,  ||  Totintone  xxvii.  a,  1[  Chenistone  et  Dunep.iv. h. 

**  Under  Lechtford,  x.  will  be  found  *  molinius  et  dimidium  ;*  at  Aultone,  xii.  a.  *  dimi- 
dinm  molini  de  4  solidis  et  7  denariis ;'  under  Stoche,  xiii.  6.,  belonging  to  Bomsey 
Abbey,  *molinns  et  dimidius;'  at  Bostal,  xiv.  b,y  'tertia  pars  nnius  molini;'    and  at 
Bailoehealei,  xiy.  h.,  a  plougbland, '  cum  dimidio  molino.' 
tt  Cevredone  xxxL  6.  \\  Effele  xvii.  h,  %%  Heme  xviii.  b. 

\  I  Cheness  xviii.  b,  ^%  Stonende  iii.  b.  ***  Stanham  ix.  b, 

+tt  *  Unam  piscariam  et  param  terwe  *  xxx.  a. 
X\\  Depedene  xzxix.  a.  §S§  Edlinges  iii.  b, 

HI  I  See  ^»  Analysis  of  the  Domesday  Book  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Her.  George  Mnmford, 
P-  73»  ttf  As  before  iii.  b.  ***♦  Bene  iii.  b. 
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of  Dean  and  Wallop,  but  that  now 
the  foresters  enjoy  them,  and  that 
farther  the  value  of  the  bees  taken 
into  the  New  Forest  is  ten  shillings. 

Of  the  droves  of  swine  in  the  woods 
we  have  already  spoken,  but  sin- 
gularly enough,  as  in  some  counties, 
no  flocks  of  sheep,  then  valued  no 
less  for  their  wool  and  their  milk 
than  for  the  market,  nor  any  herds 
of  cattle,  are  returned.  Seven  oxen 
are,  however,  mentioned  under 
Hurstboum  Priors,  *  and  more 
again  under  both  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham  t  and  Barton  Staoey ,  :|:  two 
at  Neutibrige  §  and  the  same  in 
Egheiete  Hundred,  but  these  were 
only  used  for  ploughing.  At  the 
village  (berenica)  of  Titch£ield|| 
two  beasts  (animalia)  occur,  whilst 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Aviston,  ^ 
we  find  a  vavasor  with  two  cows, 
and  in  Keatham  Hundred  a  goat- 
herd. 

Most  important,  however,  in  the 
domestio  economy  of  the  time  was 
salt.  Domesday  is  full  of  notices  of 
salterns  and  salt  springs.  Butter, 
dbieese,  and  meat  all  then  required  to 
be  salted  down  for  winter  consump- 
tion.  In  Hampshire,^  we  Snd  as 
many  as  ten  salterns,  all  of  them,  as 
was  generally  the  case,  let  at  a  low 
r^it^.  Two  at  Watchingwell  •* 
and  Bowcomb,tt  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  are  returned  'sine  censu,' 
whilst  at  Dibden,^  on  the  mainland, 
no  SUM  is  specified.  The  rootals 
o£  the  remainder-  greatly  varied. 
TkoBy  at  Hordle,  a  saltem,  with  the 


mill,  only  brought  in  fifi»en  pence, 
whilst  at  Havant,  three  yield  only 
the  same  sum,  and  one  at  Wallop 
only  five  pence,  and  one  atCoslMun§§ 
fourteen  pence,  but  at  Whitfield  |||| 
another  is  rented  as  high  as  fonrteen 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more 
purely  social  aspects  of  Ihe  day. 
Taken  at  the  transition-period  from 
one  great  epoch  to  another,  the 
Survey  well  reflects  the  dktinctive 
traits  of  both  the  Old-linglish 
and  the  Norman  life.  Here  in 
Hampshire  we  meet  entries  of  the 
halls,  not  <;astles,  be  it  remembered, 
of  the  English  thanes.  Thus,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  Shorwell,t1[  we 
find  three  thanes  who  each  dwelt  in 
their  own  hall  in  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's  reign.  Again,  we  meet 
three  brothers,  who  had  held  the 
manor  of  Gatecombe  ***  in  joint 
tenantry  of  Edward,  and  (Who  each 
possessed  their  haU.ttt  ^o  these 
halls  very  oflten,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  was  attached  amilL  Thus, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  at  Wink- 
ton,^:{:;[:  two  mills  aare  entered  as  be» 
longing  to  the  hall,  and  again,  un- 
der Bo«irhimt,§§§  we  find  two  mills, 
one  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  and  un- 
der Bedhampton  ||  ||  )|  two  more,  both 
attached,  like  another  at  Stratfield 
Saye,fTf  tothehfiOl.  But  not  only 
did  the  haUs  possesa  milla  for  their 
own  use^  bat  also  fidiesiea  upon  the 
streams  and  rivers.  Sa  under  Mid- 
dleton****  we  meet  a  fishevy  ^ad 
aubm,'  and  again  in  iihe  vaUey  of 


t  "Waltham  vi.  b. 

II  Tioefelle  iv.  b. 
tt  Bovecombe  xxx.  I 
nil  Wit«8f«lzxxii.  a. 


i  Bertnne  six.  6. 

%  Avicestone  acxziL  b. 
I  f  Depedene  xzxiz.  a. 
^J  Sonwell*  XDDL  <L 


♦  Eisi|ehiirne  Tiii.  b» 
§  Neutibrige  XV.  b, 
**  Watingewelle  xxxi.  b. 
{§  OoBeham  xxv.  a. 
***  6«teeombe  xzxi.  b. 
ttt  A»  further  instonoes,  Queen  Edith  held  ikt»  manor  of  KiBg«eIece(C%e(r»z]t.^.)  where, 
cme  entry  notes,  there  had  stood  a  haU,  whikt  another  {xvi.  b.)  that  tb«r»  were  hen  tw9 
halls,  in  tho  Con^Msec^s  neign,  hold  by  Saoulf  and  Godwin,  hutnow  one  odtj,  seised  br 
Earl  Hugh.    Further,  at  Itchall  and  Core  (l^eelle  et  Core  Tiii.  b,)  Lewiv  and  Ulward, 
subtenants  to  the  Bishop  of  Windiester,  each  possessed  a  hall,  but  w^en  Genuine  nceired 
the  manor,  one  only  existed.     Again,  Jostan  and  Lefiri  inhabited  two  hatts  at  Long 
Sutton  (Sudtune  ix.  a.),  whilst  at  Millbrook  (Mctebroe  ix.  b,)  it  i»  noted  that  no  ball 
remains,  which  makes  in  all  three  which  had  disappeared  since  the  ConfessoiT^s  deaths 
ttt  'Wwringetone  zxii.  b.  !§.$  Bosehunte  xr.  a,  JH  BirtaaMtoBe  za.  a. 

^TT  Stradfelle  xvii.  b.  »*hi»  Middletime  xiv.  a. 
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the  Avon,  under  Holdenlinrst,  *  no 
less  than  three  fisheries  'servientes 
anlaB,'  and  at  Portchester  f  one  '  ad 
hallam,'  and  again  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  at  Per8tone,J  another. 

These  entries  will  gvre  us  some 
idea  of  the  life  of  the  Old-English 
thane,  living  quietlj  on  his  own 
manor  —  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
nation,  afber  being  tossed  aJbont  upon 
the  waves,  now  peaceably  settled  in 
the  rich  valleys  of  England.  They 
themselves  declared  that  it  was 
owing  to  their  having  no  castles 
nor  fortified  places  to  fall  back  upon, 
that  they  could  make  no  stand 
against  the  Conqueror.  One  castle, 
Carisbrook,  is  only  mentioned,  as 
occupying  a  yardland  of  the  manor 
of  Alwington.§  It  was  immediate- 
ly after  the  Survey  that  the  great 
Norman  casldes  began  to  spring  up 
everywhere  over  England,  over- 
shadowing not  only  the  cottages  of 
the  retainers,  but  in  time  over- 
awing the  very  Crown.  (| 

But  besides  having  no  castles, 
the  thanes  possessed  little  of  their 
ancient  valour,  and  still  less  of  their 
ancient  patriotism.  The  wealth  of 
England  had  sapped  their  moral 
TirtaeSy  and  the  rust  of  sloth  had 
eaton  into  iheir  iron  frames. 

Tafeen,  too,  at  a  period  when  old 
things  were  for  ever  passing  away, 
and  the  new  forms  of  thought  and 
^e  appeairmg,  the  Survey  well 
ifiostrates  the  Old-English  trials  by 
oath,  asid  ordeals  of  *•  corsnssd '  and 
*'waier'  and  ^iron'  wete  being 
saperseded  by  tiie  fidrer  law-courts 
of  iiie  Normans.  Under  Charford  % 
we  find  arremairkable  instance.  Wil- 
ham  de  Chemat  claimed  two  and  a 


half  virgatesof  the  manor  of  Clatm* 
ges,  as  having  belonged  to  the  manor 
of  Charford,  Hugh  de  Port's  fief,  and 
his  claim  is  corroborated  by  the 
better  class  of  men  in  the  county.** 
On  the  other  hand,  another  claim- 
ant, Picot,  brings  as  witnesses  the 
villeins  and  bailiffs, ft  who  are  wil- 
ling to  prove  his  right  by  oath- 
value  ('  per  sacramentum  '),  or  by 
ordeal  (* judicium  Dei').  William 
de  Chemat's  witnesses,  however,  will 
admit  of  no  such  method  of  arbitra- 
tion, until  ihej  hear  from  the  Con- 
queror in  what  way  the  trial  shall 
proceed. 

The  rights'  of  Englishwomen  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  are  here, 
too,  well  shown.  As  is  known,  their 
position  had  for  a  long  period  past 
been  improving.  They  not  only 
now  possessed  land,  but  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  selling  and  be- 
queathing th^r  possessions.  For 
instance,  atMicheldever,JJ  the  wife 
of  the  West-Saxon  Eldred  possessed 
a  hyde  and  a  half  for  her  dowry. 
'  Bdded,'  the  wife  of  Oswold,  held 
Twyford  manor ;  and  Eldred's  wife, 
KilnGListon,§§  the  manor  of  Bishop 
Walkehn ;  and  Saelfs  wife,  probably 
afber  her  husband's  deaths  the  manor 
of  Hubboni,  ||  ||  as  tenant-in-chief. 

Further,  we  gain  illustrations  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  land  was 
held.  At  Chalford,1ft  Roger  de 
Yvery  g^ves  to  the  English  glee- 
maiden  Adelina  a  vii^ate  of  land. 
At  Bartley  Wesi|)all,  Aiuric,  iiie 
son  of  Brixi,  buys  from  Eari  Wil- 
liam four  ploug^^ands,  six  acres  of 
meadow,,  utd  wood  for  four  hogs, 
for  two  marks,  which,  taken  with  a 
mortgage,   mentioned   fttrther    on^ 


liBt  of  the  castles  entimenited  in 


♦  Holeest  iv.  a.  t  Portcestre  xxi.  a. 

I  Prestetone  zxxii.  a,  §  Alwinestune  xxxi.  fl. 

I  Bfib,  as  before,  vol.  i.  pp.  zii-zz^f  gives  a 
Dtmetday,  ^  Cerdeford  xr.  6, 

•*  •  Melioribiis  et  antiquis  hominibus.'  ft  *  Testimonium  de  villanis  et  praepositis.' 

\\  Miceldevre  xi.  §§  Chelmestone  vi.  b. 

\\  Hobrene  xzix.  a.    For  other  instances,  Noimau  as  also  English,  see  WeTgoebome 
xxii.  h. ;  Odecote  xxHi.  h, ;  Nivretone  xxiii.  a. ;  and  Ambledune  xix.  a. 
^,^\  Clabford  iii.  h.\  Elfis  as  before,  vol.  i,  p.93,  footnote  2,  says,  *  Cladfoifd  in  Surrey,* 
which  mistake  has  been  copied  by  several  recent  writers. 
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may  Help  ns  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  value  of  land.  Agam,  Al- 
^wrard  bought  the  manor  of  Lomer  * 
for  only  his  lifetime,  paying  a  no- 
minal rent  to  St.  Peter's  of  Win- 
chester of  six  sextaries  of  wine. 
This  tenure  was  not  unfi^quent,  for 
we  find  Queen  Emma  bequeathing 
half  of  the  manor  of  Hayling  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  other 
half  to  Alward,  for  his  life.  The 
manor  of  Headboum  Worthy,  f  how- 
ever, was  bought  fix)m  St.  Peter's 
for  the  term  of  three  lives,  two  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey, 
had  expired.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular tenure  occurs  at  Amport,  J 
where  a  brother  of  Bdric's  held  five 
hydes  as  long  as  he  kept  on  good 
terms  with  Edric,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther condition  that  he  should  not 
alienate,  or  give  the  property  to 
anyone  but  Edric. 

Fui-ther,  too,  we  have  entries  of 
mortgages.  Thus,  at  Sudberie,§ 
we  find  one  Walter  holding  land  in 
pledge  (in  vadium)  from  the  son  of 
Cola,  of  Basing.  At  Hatch  War- 
ren, ||  Odo  of  Winchester  claims  a 
hyde  of  land,  which  he  held,  with 
the  Conqueror's  consent,  on  mort- 
gage for  ten  pounds  lent  to  the 
West-Saxon  Alsi;  and  the  monks 
of  Winchester  have  a  mortgage  of 
twelve  pounds  left  them  on  Eidia^n 
manor.^  Again,  too,  as  further 
illustrating  a  period  when  rent  was 
still  paid  in  kind,  and  when,  too,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against 
the  uncertainty  of  the  crops  by  re- 
ceiving a  definite  supply  of  produce, 
we  meet  several  interesting  entries. 
Thus,  the  royal  manor  of  Barton 
Stacey**  was  bound  to  provide  en- 
tertainment for  the  King  for  half  a 
day.  The  manor  of  Elingft  was 
held  under  a  similar  engagement ; 
whilst  the  manors  of  Basingstoke, 


Clere,  and  Hurstboume  J  J  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  supply  for  a 
whole  day. 

Mention,  too,  is  once  made  of  the 
Danes  at  Eamham,  §  §  where  Edward 
the  Confessor  gave  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  thirty  hydes  of  land, 
reckoned,  however,  only  as  twenty, 
on  account  of  its  proximiiy  to  the 
sea,  and  consequent  liability  to  the 
excursions  of  the  Danes.  The  Dane- 
geld,  too,  is  occasionally  entered. 
Thus,  of  Chawton  ||  ||  we  read  that 
the  Confessor  imposed  upon  it  the 
geld;  and  of  £[ingsclere,^f  that  the 
Conqueror  is  answerable  for  its 
payment,  and  that  the  Abbey  land, 
as  was  always  the  case,  at  Swamp- 
ton,  is  exempt.  At  Winchester, 
too,  there  are  thirty  messuages, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  \ 
Abbess  of  Wherwell's  house,  are  all 
assessed:  whilst  at  Houghton  Dray- 
ton ***  William  Peverel  refuses  to 
pay  the  tax. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the 
churches  and  church  property.  No 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  lands 
returned  in  the  ELampshire  Domes- 
day wei*e  held  by  the  church,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  hundred  and  three  ma- 
nors, producing  a  rental  of  ten  hun- 
dred and  eighty- three  pounds.  The 
principal  holders  were  Walkelin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Abbeys 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Winchester,  and  of  Bomsey  and 
Wherwell,  and  the  Priory  of  Chiist- 
church.  And,  as  in  other  counties, 
we  may  notice  that  the  church 
lands  are  better  farmed  than  those 
of  the  lay  proprietors,  and  that  they 
possess,  too,  less  wood  and  more 
mills. 

Here,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is 
shown  by  the  bequests  of  lands  and 
money  from  king  and  queen  and 
warrior,  each  for  the  good  of  their 


*  Lanmere  xii.  a,  b, 

S  Sudberie  xxvl.  a, 

**  Bertune  iii.  a, 

J§  Fernham  yiii.  a. 

**»  Houston  vii.  6. 


t  Ordiexix.  6. 

j]  Heche  xxiv.  b. 
ft  As  before  iii.  b. 
Ij  II  Celtone  xyii.  a. 


X  Anne  zrii  b. 
%  Etham  xxvi.  b. 
Ji  iv.b, 
f  f  Clere  xii.  b. 
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sou],  to  the  different  religious 
houses.*  Here,  too,  William's  jus- 
tice is  also  exemplified  by  his  re- 
tnrmng  the  manor  of  Itchen  Abbas  f 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Win- 
chester, which  had  been  seized'  by 
Hugh,  the  son  of  Baldrus.  By  such 
acts  was  it  that  the  Conqueror  won 
the  reputation  that  in  his  reign  a 
man  might  travel,  with  his  breast 
Ml  of  gold,  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  in  safety. 

The  number  of  churches  amounted 
in  all  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
but  which,  of  course,  does  not  re- 
present the  total  for  the  county. 
Many  of  them  were  evidently  small, 
by  being  called  'ecclesiola,'  as  at 
Holdenhurst  %  and  Netley,  §  and 
'  capella,'  as  at  Mottisfont,  ||  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  more  general 
term  'ecclesia.'  Perhaps  the  two 
former  words  may  be  used  to  mean 
the  smaller  Old-English  churches  as 
opposed  to  the  later  Norman  build- 
ings. 

We  mxtst,  however,  beware  of 
falling  into  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  where  a  priest  is  mentioned 
there  must  have  also  been  a  church. 
The  clergy,  both  beneficed  and  un- 
beneficed, held  lands  like  other 
tenants.  Thus,  Alured  the  priest 
holds  as  tenant-in-chief  the  manors 
of  Wolverton  and  Knley.^f  The 
nianor  of  Preston  Candover**  is 
held  of  Roger  de  Yvery  by  some 
clergy  (clerici).  At  South  Stone- 
ham,tt  Richerius,  the  priest,  holds 
the  mother  church  of  the  manor, 
with  its  two  affiliated  churches  near 
Southampton,  and  one  hyde  of  land 
and  all  the  tythes  of  the  manor, 
besides  other  land,  from  the  Con- 
queror. 


The  churches  brought  in  large 
sums,  which  are  not,  however,  often 
reckoned,  being  carried  into  the 
total  of  the  owner's  profit.  'The 
customary  dues  from  the  living  and 
the  dead,'  as  mentioned  at  Mottis- 
font, J  J  amounted  to  no  small  sum. 
The  tythes,  '  decim©,'  are  several 
times  mentioned.  Thus,  the  church 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Nor- 
mandy, receives  the  tythes  of  Ba- 
singstoke. §  §  The  Priory  of  Christ- 
church  possesses  those  of  Christ- 
church,  ||||  and  the  third  of  those  of 
Holdenhurst.  At  Over  Wallop  1[T 
the  church  holds  half  the  tythes  of 
the  manor,  and  those  of  the  villeins, 
which  amount  to  forty-six  pence. 
At  this  last  place,  too,  the  church- 
shot  (cirset),  the  sum  paid  for  the 
first-fruits  of  harvest  on  St.  Martin's- 
day,  is  also  mentioned;  whilst  at 
Hurstboum Tarrant***  it  amounted 
to  fourteen  shillings,  held,  together 
with  the  church  and  half  a  hyde 
and  one  ploughland,  with  two  bor- 
derers and  an  acre  of  meadow,  by 
Yitalis  the  priest. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the 
general  picture  of  Hampshire  as 
given  in  Domesdanf.  We  have 
Winchester,  with  its  two  abbeys, 
prominent  as  the  one  city ;  whilst 
Christchurcb,  whose  priory  church 
was  soon  to  be  rebuilt  by  Flam- 
bard,  and  Romsey,  from  whose 
nunnery  the  Conqueror's  son  was  to 
take  his  wife,  described  as  mere 
villages.  Portsmouth  is  not  even 
mentioned.  At  Southampton,  how- 
ever, then  Hantune,  the  Hampton 
of  romance  and  song,  dwelt.  65 
Frenchmen  and  31  Englishmen, 
implying  a  town  of  importance. 
Markets   were    held  at  Bowcomb, 


*  See  Fernham  yii.  a, ;  Layrochestoche  xii.  b, ;  Henbngey  xiii.  a. ;  and  Taceberie  xii.  b, 
t  loene  xsii.  b,  |  Holeest  iv.  a, 

I  Natelie,  zxii.  a. ;  see  also  under  Chelmestone  tI.  b. ;  Falegia  ix.  b, ;  and  Estune  vi.  a. 
In  Domesday  a  wooden  church  is  only  once  mentioned ;  see  ElLis  as  before  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

i  Mortesfunde  x.  a.  %  Ulyretune  et  Finlei  xxiv.  b, 

**  CandoTTe  xr.  a,  ft  Stanham  ix.  b» 

tt  As  before,  x.  a.  where  stood  '  i  ecclesia  et  6  capellse  cum  omni  consuetudine  livorum 
et  mortuorom.'  §|  Basingestoches  xii.  a. 

11  Thuinam  xiv.  b,  %^,  Wallope  iii.  a,  ***  Essebome  iv.  Jb. 
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Basingstoke,  TicMeld,  and  Nete- 
ham,  whose  glory  has  long  since 
waned.*  The  Blackwater,  the 
Avon,  and  the  Southampton  Water 
all  maintained  their  fisheries.  Salt- 
works studded  the  south-western 
shores  and  the  Hordle  Cliffs,  where 
a  New  World  was  in  our  days  dis- 
covered by  the  geologist.  The 
halls  of  the  West- Saxons  remained 
in  the  valleys,  and  here  and  there 
they  themselves  retained  their  old 
possessions.  On  the  manors  stood 
Old-English  and  Norman  churches, 
the  former  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
built  merely  of  wood,  and  thatched, 
as  till  a  late  period  were  the  Dor- 
setshire churches,  with  merely 
straw.  Oak  and  beech  woods, 
tiiough  not  la^ge,  gave  food  to 
herds  of  swine,  and  shelter  to  bees. 
Cattle  pastured  in  the  meadows, 
and  com  grew  in  the  uplands, 
whilst  at  the  south-west  comer 
lay  a  large  tract,  then  recently 
converted  into  the  New  Forest,  of 
wild  hea;th  and  moor.f 

And  Hampshire  still  bears  wit- 
ness to  Domesday  and  the  Normans. 
The  New  Forest  still  remains  the 
New  Forest,  the  last  of  the  chases 
of  the  Old- World.  There  the  pea- 
sant reoc^nises  Eyeworth  still  as 
Iver,  the  Domesday  Ivere ;  and  the 
woods  round  EUingham  are  still 
called  Adkm's  plantati^ms,  the 
Domesday  Adelingham.     Our  l^g-^ 


lish  spirit  of  conservatism  is  seen 
in  its  most  marked  phase.  The  very 
meadow  mentioned  in  Domesday  at 
Canterton  as  being  in  the  &)re8t, 
still  remains  there,  and  is  known  as 
'  the  keeper's  meadow.  *  At  Larode, 
Magdalen  College  stiU  holds  the 
'sylvam  ad  clausuram'  of  Domes- 
day, as  *  the  copse  for  fences.'  J 

But,  oh  the  other  hand,  the  pure 
Old-English  names  tell  how  Uttle 
the  Normans  affected  the  local  no- 
menclature, or  interfered  with  the 
every-day  modes  of  Kfe.  The  Domes- 
day Thuinam  has  not  been  able  to 
stand  against  the  English  Christ- 
church.  The  Norman  Ladone  and 
Lamore  have  long  since  been 
changed  into  the  plain  Down  and 
the  plain  Moor.  The  Mark  of  the 
Lyminges,  Lymington,  has  never 
passed,  except  in  Domesday,  into 
the  Norman  Lentune.  The '  buists ' 
have  long  since  recovered  from  their 
corruptions  into '  ests,'  and  Ashorst, 
Lyndhurst,  and  Brockenhurst  re- 
main nearly  in  their  primitive 
purity.  The  Keltic  Boldre  hag 
survived  the  Norman  Bovre.  The 
West-Saxon  Aiuric  Wit  still  gtves 
his  name  to  Whitway ;  and  ihougli 
the  English  thane  Gasei  wasonstod 
by  the  Norman^  yet  his  taaamA 
manor  of  Gh^eley  stiB  preserves  his 
memory.  Croc,  the  huntsTngn,  still 
survives  in  Crux  Eaton ;  and  ^mlf, 
or  Sac^,  as  he  is  spelt  in  Dtmet' 


*  Banking  about  ninth  in  the  populatkui  returns  of  Domesday,  the  Hamprfaro  eensni 
amounted  to  10,373  persons,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  countiasof 
Wilts  and  Sussex,  and  consisting  of  i%%  tenants-in-chie^  239  under-tenants,  and  nesrly 
4,000  borderers,  whilst  the  remainder  was  made  up  prmeipalfjr  of  slayeir  and  rifieinR.  In 
Ellis  as  before,  yoL  ii.  pp.  499^  450,  is  given  a  complete  abstract  of  th«  popnlatioB. 

t  Some  things  which  we  might  haTs  expected  to  have  foond  are:  onitfaad.  W»  hsvs 
no  mention,  as  in  many  counties;  of  iisMi-worics,  though  at  Strathfieldsaje  we  find  a 
forge  renting  for  2*.  zd. ;  nor  of  vineyards,  although,  as  we  have  seen  at  Lomer,  Buald 
yeany  pays  to  St.  Peter's,  Winchester,  six  sextaries  of  wine.  No  note  either  is  taken  of 
eyries  of  hawks,  nor  of  wild  horses,  (e^ui  syhatici),  nor  again  of  '  hane^'  aIt]ioii|;fa  at 
Bishop's  Waltham  we  find  a  park  for  wild  deer  (*  parens  bestiarum'),  h^  byBisfiop 
Wrfkelin,  and  another  at  Soberton,  by  the  ikmous  Boger  de  Yvery,  and  a  third  at 
WateMngweH,  in  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror. 

X  We  would  suggest,  that  amongst  the  places  still  not  identified  by  even  Mr.  Meodya 
industry,  that  Wigarestun  is  probably  Vicar^s  HiU,  near  Lymington,  caBed  Wykeneahidl 
in  the  Perambulation  of  the  New  Forest;  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  yearof  Bdwid  I.,that 
Sanhest  is  the  Sandy  Down  of  the  New  Forest,  and  Ivare  is  Eyeworth,  near  Fritfaan, 
whose  wood,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  still  by  the  foresters  known  as  Iver  Wood. 
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day,  still  lives  in  the  common  New 
Forest  surname  of  Sofe. 

In  other  ways  than  these  the 
Norman  made  his^ower  felt,  and  his 
art  acknowledged.  And  so  to  this 
day  the  mins  of  the  Keep  of  Christ- 
chnrch,  and  the  arcaded  town-walls 
of  Southampton,  and  WalkeHn's 
mighty  nave  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, and  Flambard's  gaUery-path 
at  Christchnrch,  proclaim  how  the 
Northman  could  not  only  build  for 
warfare  on  earth,  but  in  love  and 
brotherhood  for  heaven. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  main 
facts  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Domesday  of  Hampshire.  We 
have  not  gone  into  minor  particulars, 
as  these,  though  all-important  to  the 
local  historian,  cannot  be  expected 
to  interest  the  general  public,  whilst 
space  prevents  us  from  showing 
how  completely  the  Survey  contra- 
dicts the  common  story  of  the  Con- 
queror *8  cruelty  in  forming  the  New 
Forest. 

To  restate,  however,  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  Domesday  of 
Hon^shire  testifies  to  four  most  im- 
portant points :  firstly,  that  Harold, 
at  least  by  the  Normans,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  usurper,  and  William  the 
l%al  heir  to  a  usurped  crown  ; 
secondly,  that  the  English  were  not 
altogether  uprooted,  but  that  the 
hind  in  Hampshire  wafi^in  many  in- 
stance^ still  retajued  by  its  English 


possessors;  and  thirdly,  that  land 
had  not  only  recovered  from  the 
depreciation  it  had  undergone,  but 
fetched  a  considerably  higher  value 
than  in  the  Confessor's  reign — a  sure 
sign  of  the  stability  of  law,  and  the 
prosperity  of  trade.  Lastly,  and 
most  important  of  all,  as  being  the 
cause  of  all  benefits,  we  find  that 
whether  to  Norman  or  Englishman, 
to  churchman  or  layman,  justice 
was  equally  meted — ^that  the  Old- 
English  precedents  still  held  good, 
and  that  the  law  of  Edward  was 
still  the  law  of  England,  and  that- 
the  aim  of  the  Crown  was  for  itself 
obedience  to  constitutional  law,  and 
for  the  subject,  order. 

Doubtless,  the  Hampshire  Domes-- 
day  shows,  too,  another  side  of  the 
picture.  Norman  names,  unknown 
in  the  Confessor's  Survey,  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  telling  too  plainly 
that  the  Englishman  had  either 
fall^a  fi^tii:^  for  Harold's  stan- 
dard, or  fled  to  another  land.  And 
we  can  only  reconcile  ourselves 
by  remembering  that  history  ev«! 
teaches  the  same  lesson — ^that  bene- 
fits are  always  bought  by  sufferings 
and  the  individual  is  sacrificed  for 
the  good  of  the  race.  Yet  suffering 
is  not  the  worst  thing  which  can  be* 
fall  a  nation.  The  fiery  furnace  only 
tempers  the  metal,  and  prepares  it 
to  be  recast  into  a  finer  and  a  nobler 
mould. 
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THE  DAWK  BUNGALOW; 

OB,    'is    his    appointment    pucka?* 

By  G.  O.  Teevelyan. 

Acted  at  the  Besideiice  of  the  lAeutenant-Govemior  of  Bengal^  Dec,  21, 1863. 

ACT  II. 

Outside  the  Commissioner's  Tent.      Table  and  Chairs  at  one  side  of 

THE  Stage. 

[Enter  Judkins /rom  tent,  in  dressing-gotvn  and  pajamas.*^ 

J. — Well !  I'm  all  the  better  for  a  good  night.  I  always  manage  to 
sleep  sound  in  camp.  Now  for  a  bath.  Ho,  Sirdar !  bheestie  bolaolf 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  camping  ground,  but  I  wonder  why  Marsden  in- 
sisted so  strongly  on  onr  stopping  here  instead  of  going  on  to  Bunderbust- 
gunge.  Whatever  I  said,  he  would  have  it  that  there  was  nothing  like 
Qie  mango  tope  just  beyond  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Agra  Eoad. 
The  eighth  milestone  on  the  Agra  Boad !  Young  men  are  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  so  accurate  about  the  number  of  their  milestones.  How- 
ever, he's  a  dear  boy,  and  I  always  humour  him.  [Enter  Mabsden.]  I 
say,  young  shaver,  what  makes  you  so  particular  about  the  eighth  mile- 
stone on  the  Agra  Boad  ?  I  wish  now  that  we  had  pushed  on  to  Bun- 
derbustgunge. 

M. — ^Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I'll  make  a  confession.  You  must  know  that 
I  have  received  information  which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Smart's 
bearers  will  strike  work  somewhere  near  this  spot. 

J. — ^You  have  received  information  which  leads  you  to  suppose !  You 
unscrupulous  young  villain !  Well !  I  presume  that  you  intend  to  saddle 
me  with  the  women  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

M. — Such,  I  blush  to  say,  is  my  intention.  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  will 
you  do  me  a  great — a  very  great  favour  ?  Will  you  be  very  civil  to 
Mrs.  Smart?  (Judkins  shakes  his  head,)  For  my  sake  and  for  Fanny's, 
Mr.  Judkins  ! 

J. — ^Well !  well !  the  woman  will  be  out  of  the  country  in  another  day. 
I  promise  to  be  as  polite  to  her  as  she  will  allow  me  to  be.  But  here's 
the  bheestie. 

[Enter  Bheestie  W^^  water-sMn,     Exeunt  Judkins  and  Bheestie  into  teiit.] 

M. — Now  for  the  pleasantest  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  Ho,  Sirdar ! 
Ohah  lao  !  J  [Enter  Cholmondeley,  in  hunting  costume,  followed  hy 
Abdool.]     The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 

C. — Gmamtye,  Marsden,  Gmamtye.  Fine  morning  this.  (Aside.) 
What  a  danmed  foolish  observation !  It  always  is  a  fine  morning  in 
India. 

M. — ^Are  you  ready  for  some  chota  hazaree  ?§ 

*  Linen  drawers ;  the  undress  of  the  East,  f  *  Fetch  the  bath-man.' 

*  '  Bring  my  tea.'  §  Literally,  *  little  breakfast.' 
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C. — Chota  hazaree  !     What  tlie  Shaitan  is  chota  liazaree  ? 

M. — ^Why,  the  meal  I'm  taking  at  the  present  moment. 

C. — O,  begad !  They  call  that  down  in  Madras  '  early  tea.'  So  *  chota 
hazaree. '  is  *  early  tea.' 

H. — Just  so.     '  Ghota,'  '  early ;'  *  hazaree,'  *  tea.' 

C. — 0 !  '  Chota '  is  *  early,'  is  it  ?  Well,  that  accounts  for  the  assist- 
ant-magistrate  being  termed  the  Chota  Sahib.  He  gets  up  early  to  go  to 
Cutcherry,*  while  the  collector  lies  in  bed  to  wait  till  the  appeals  come 
in.    m  put  that  down.     (Writes.) 

M. — You've  hit  it.  But  here  come  the  papers.  What  an  old  brick 
Jndkins  is  for  taking  in  such  a  packet  of  them  !  The  Hurkaru  as  usual. 
An  article  comparing  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  Nero,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells 
to  Aristides.  Very  pretty  reading  for  rabid  Anglo-Saxons !  The  Hindoo 
Patriot,  with  a  poem  by  a  learned  baboo  commencing — 

Place  not  reliance,  place  not  reliance,  place  not  reliance  on  a  desideratum. 
You  be  moral,  you  be  honest,  you  be  virtuous  prior  to  defunction. 

Ha !  ha !  ha  !  And  here's  the  Delhi  Punch !  I  did  hope  we  had  marched 
out  of  the  region  within  which  circulates  that  melancholy  periodical. 
After  all,  there's  nothing  like  the  Englishman.     What's  the  news,  Chol- 
mondeley  ?     (St^s  his  tea,) 
C. — Let's  see.     (Beads.)     *  Latest  from  America. — The  Federals  under 

*  Meade  attacked  Lee's  position  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  and  after  three 
'  days'  hard  fighting  were  forced  to  recross  the  Rappahannock  after  losing 

*  fifteen  thousand  men.'     *  Latest  from  Furruckabaii. — ^There  is  no  truth  in 

*  the  report  that  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  Engineers,  is  about  to  avail  him- 
*selfof  some  days' leave.'  H'm!h'm!h'm!  (iieacZ^.) 'There  are  unpleasant 

*  rumours  flying  about  that  a  serious  omission  has  been  discovered  in  the 

*  budget  of  the  current  year.  The  sum  appropriated  for  punkah-pullers  at 
'  the  Home  Office  has  been  under-estimated  by  three  rupees  eight  annas. 

*  Let  Mr.  Bayley  see  to  this.'     (Splashing  lieard  inside  the  tent.) 

M. — There's  the  old  boy  having  his  mussuck.f 

C.  (reads.) — '  The  Nubia  arrived  at  Grarden  Reach  on  the  12th  instant. 

*  Passengers — Mr.  Williams,  B.C.S.,  Captain  James,  B.N.I.,  Mrs.  James, 

*  Miss  Prettyman.'  H'm !  h'm !  h'm !  *  Married,  on  the  1 5th  instant,  at  the 

*  Cathedral,  John  Williams,  collector  and  magistrate  of  Slappabad,  to  Alicia, 
'  eleventh  daughter  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Prettyman,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
'  Service.'     Quick  work  that — eh,  Mr.  Marsden  ? 

M. — Uncommon  quick.  But  might  I  ask  why  you  are  igot  up  in  that 
style? 

C. — O,  I'm  going  out  for  my  first  day's  hog-hunting.  (Enter  ZvDKm^.) 
Gmamtye,  Mr.  Judkins.     I'm  off  to  cover  side. 

J. — ^Well,  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Don't  you  go  mistaking- 
tame  pigs  for  wild.  If  you  see  a  fellow  with  a  straight  tail,  whip  him 
through  the  body ;  but  if  you  come  across  a  curly- tailed  chap,  fight  shy 
of  him.  He's  being  fed  up  for  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Alipore. 
But  the  sun  is  getting  powerful,  and  I  must  be  going  inside  the  tent.  I 
'wish  you  good  sport.  [Eodt  Judkins  into  tent. 

M. — Goodbye,  Cholmondeley.  Don't^  forget;  the  wild  pigs  have 
early  tails.  Curly  tails,  remember !  You'll  get  into  no  end  of  trouble  if 
you  kill  a  fellow  with  a  straight  tail.  [Exit  Marsden* 

*  Court.  t  Water-skin. 
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Ab. — Master  plenty  great  skikaree.*  Master  go  kill  plentj  pig.  I 
stay  'tome.     Make  good  master's  clothes. 

C. — ^Yes.  You  stay  at  home,  Abdool.  Have  some  coffee  ready  for  me 
when  I  come  back.     Take  care  of  my  things. 

Ab.  (aside) — Ha!  ha!  I  take  care  of  master's  spirit  chest. 
Cognac  shrub,  pleuiy  nice  drink.  I  got  no  caste.  I  plenty  good  Chris- 
tian. Drink  plenty  rum.  Do  no  work  Sunday.  Them  my  Thirty-nine 
Article^icle-icles.  [Eodt  Abdool. 

C. — ^Now  I'll  be  off.  HuUo  !  what  the  deuce  is  the  row  now  ? 
Here's  the  European  lady's-maid. 

[Enter  Susan.] 

Sus. — 0  !  thank  goodness,  here's  a  belattee  Christian  man  !  0  !  Sir, 
O,  Mr.  Chimbly !     Here's  such  a  dreadful  business  ! 

C. — ^Why,  bless  my  soul,  young  woman,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ? 

Sus. — ^Why,  Sir — ^would  you  believe  it? — ^as  soon  as  ever  we  came 
opposite  that  there  mangel-wurzel  tope,  the  bearers  put  down  the  palkees 
with  a  bang,  and  cut  and  run  into  the  jungle.  O  my  poor  mistress !  My 
poor  mistress  ! 

[Enter  Mrs.  Smart  cmd  Fanny.] 

Mrs.  S. — 0,  dear  me,  Fanny,  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  never  was  in  such 
a  position.  Here  we  are  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  four  cossf  fitmi  the 
last  dawk  bungalow,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  from  the  next. 

F. — ^Yes,  mamma,  what  shall  we  do  ?  O !  what  could  have  induced 
the  bearers  to  behave  so  ?     (Pretends  to  cry,) 

Mrs.  S. — Bless  my  heart,  there's  Mr.  Cholmondeley.  O !  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Those  budmashes  who  were  carrying 
our  palkees  have  bhagjowed  into  the  tope.  We  had  only  three  coss  to  go, 
and  we  should  have  met  a  pair  of  tum-tums  J  which  would  have  taken  tis 
on  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad,  where  my  husband  was  to  have  met  us 
with  the  two-horse  gharee.§     I  had  made  such  an  utcha  bunderbust.|| 

C. — ^My  dear  Madam !  My  dear  Madam !  are  you  sure  you  perceive 
the  fall  extent  of  your  misfortune  ?  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  more 
in  this  than  you  think.  Mere  ryots  would  never  have  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  insolence  unless  they  had  been  aware  that  a  mutiny  was  imminent. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  outbreak.  Did  you  observe  whether  the 
men  called  out '  Deen !  Deen!  '^fl"  as  they  ran  into  the  jungle  ? 

Mrs.  S. — Otood  Heavens,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  how  should  Hindoo  lyots 
call  out  '  Deen  !  Deen ! '  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  meet  Dr.  Pusey 
walking  up  and  down  the  High  Street  of  Oxford,  bawling  out  *  No 
Popery ! ' 

C. — Now,  Mrs.  Smart,  do  be  advised,  and  make  a  timely  retreat.  At 
such  a  crisis  hesitation  is  death.  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  nearest 
military  station.  I  will  hold  Miss  Smart  before  me  on  the  horse's  neck, 
while  you  ride  on  the  crupper  with  your  arms  round  my  waist. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Bide  to  the  nearest  military  station  with  my  arms  round 
yoxir  waist !  Why,  people  would  think  we  were  the  last  elopement 
from  Simla. 

Hunter.  t  A  cobs  is  two  miles.  |  Dog-carts. 

Carriage.  ^  Excellent  arrangement. 

*  The  Faith  I  The  Faith !  *  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Mahommedans. 
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C. — ^We  will  pursue  our  way  at  uiglxt.  You  sliall  hide  in  the 
jungle  during  the  day,  and  I  will  repair  to  the  neighbouring  villages 
disguised  as  a  &ikeer. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Nonsense,  Sir.  You  won't  find  it  so  easy  to  frighten  an 
old  Mofussil  lady.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  pay  these  budmashes*  beforehand,  and  they  have  thrown  me  oyer. 
I  must  have  been  a  paugulf  to  do  it ! 

C. — 0,  that  quite  alters  the  business,  Mrs.  Smart.  This  is  a  dear 
case  of  Wilful  Breach  of  Contract.  Ton  honour,  Mrs.  Smart,  I 
belieye  it  coanes  within  the  scope  of  the  clauses  of  Mr.  Maine's  new 
Bill. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  I  dare  say  it  does :  but  I  don't  see  how  that  will 
he^  us,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Maine  would  go  into  the  next  village 
and  beat  up  for  coolies.  But  what  do  you  advise,  Mr.  Gholmon- 
deley? 

C. — ^Well,  Mrs.  Smart,  I  should  advise  you  to  institute  a  civil  suit 
at  once,  and,  meanwhile,  I  will  press  the  Government  at  home  to  pass 
a  modified  Criminal  Contract  Bill.  I  will  engage  to  do  that  much 
for  you,  Mrs.  Smart. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Bless  me.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  better  suggestion  to  make 
you  had  better  choop.     A  modified  Criminal  Contract  Bill,  indeed ! 

C. — ^Well,  it  appears  that  I  can't  be  of  much  use  in  this  quarter.  I 
shall  mount  and  be  ofi*.  Gbodbye,  Mrs.  Smart.  Gbodbye,  Miss  Smart. 
(Aside,)  IJet  me  see  !  The  tame  pig  has  a  straight  tail,  and  the  wild 
pig  a  curly  tail.     I'll  take  good  care  to  keep  that  in  my  head. 

[Exit  Cholmondeley. 

Mrs.  S. — ^WeU,  Fanny,  there's  an  ooloo-ke-butcha  J  for  you.  He'll 
never  set  tlie  Hooghly  on  fire.  I  wish  we  could  see  some  sensible,  good- 
natured  man  who  knows  the  country.  Dear  me  !  What  with  the  heat 
and  vexation,  I  am  quite  overcome.  I  never  was  out  in  the  sun  so  late 
before.  Dear  me  !  what  ever  shall  I  do  ?  (Cries.)  I  wish  somebody 
would  come  to  our  assistance.  What  would  I  give  to  see  a  civilian, — or 
— a  military  man,— or— -or — or — an  uncovenanted  servant,  or — or — or — 
or — or — or — an  interloper. 

[Enter  Maesden.] 

M. — ^What  do  I  see  ?  Mrs.  Smart,  and  in  tears !  I  hope  and  trust 
no  accident  has  happened  to  your  party.  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to 
you  ? 

Mrs.  S. — Oh,  Sir,  we  are  in  great  trouble  on  account  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  our  bearers,  who  have  taken  to  their  heels  and  left  the 
palkees  in  the  middle  of  the  road  some  hundred  yards  from  hence. 

M. — ^Dear  me  !  I  am  very  much  concerned.  What  a  set  of  rascals  ! 
I  trust.  Madam,  that  you  have  received  no  injury  ? 

Mrs.  S.  (aside) — Upon  my  word  he  is  a  very  polite  young  man.  I 
begin  to  wish  he  was  pucka.  (Aloud.)  No,  Sir,  we  have  received  no 
injury,  but  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  We  have  still  three  coss  to 
travel  before  we  reach  the  tum-tums. 

M. — Oh,  in  that  case,  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself.  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  driving  you  on  your  way  in  our  burra  bund  gharee  :§ 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  so  doing. 

*  *  Budmash'  is  Hindoostanee  for  *  manyais  si^jet.*  f  Idiot. 

t  Son  of  an  owl.  §  Large  close  carriage. 
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Mrs.  S.  (a>side) — He  certainly  is  most  courteous.  I  do  wish  he  was 
pucka.  (Alotid.)  Oh,  Sir,  many,  many  thanks.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  accepting  your  very  kind 
offer. 

M. — I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Smart,  yourself  and  your  daughter  must  have 
been  much  shaken  by  this  contretemjps.  Would  you  do  us  the  honour  of 
taking  some  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  tent  ? 

Mrs.  S.  (aside) — He  is  really  a  delightful  young  man.  I  begin  not  to 
care  whether  he  is  pucka  or  cutcha.  (Alo^td,)  Sir,  I  am  deeply  obliged 
to  you,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Judkins.  I 
prefer  remaining  here.     {Opens  her  unihrella,) 

M.  (sigJis) — ^Ah,  Madam,  you  little  know  how  deeply  wounded  would 
be  the  heart  of  that  gentleman  could  he  hear  the  sentiment  to  which 
you  have  given  utterance.  His  exterior  is  rough,  but  he  is  sound  at 
core.  You  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  he  lay  awake 
half  the  night  regretting  the  intemperate  language  which  he  used  in 
your  presence. 

Mrs.  S. — ^And  well  he  might,  Mr.  Marsden — well  he  might.  However, 
I  am  glad  that  he  is  sorry. 

M. — And,  Mrs.  Smart,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  you  are  unfair 
towards  him.  If  you  knew  him  better,  your  opinion  of  him  would  be 
very  different.  About  three  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  awoke  by  hearing 
him  sigh.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  touch  of  liver,  or  whether  the 
mosquitoes  troubled  him.  *No,  Marsden,'  said  he,  *  I  was  reflecting  on 
'  my  unhappy  fortune  in  having  parted  in  anger  with  a  lady  whom  I  so 
'  cordially  respect  as  the  last  existing  specimen  of  the  good  old  Anglo- 
'  Indian  style — ' 

Mrs.  S.-— Did  he  say  that  ? 

M. — '  That  style  which  went  out  with  the  old  Company — ' 

Mrs.  S. — Upon  my  honour ! 

M. — '  A  lady  who  is  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  Sudder  judges.' 

Mrs.  S. — Really,  now  ! 

M. — 'Marsden,'  he  said,  'how  that  woman  will  shine  in  Chowringhee* 
'  when  Smart  goes  to  Calcutta  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council' 

Mrs.  S. — Poor  Mr.  Judkins  !  His  head  was  turned  by  his  appointment 
to  Budgemahal,  but  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

M. — I  knew  that  you  would  come  to  think  so,  Mrs.  Smart.  Biit  he  is 
coming  out  of  the  tent.  Pray,  Mrs.  Smart,  receive  him  with  cordiality. 
He  is  dreadfiiUy  depressed.     (Aside.)  He  looks  like  it. 

[Enter  Judkins.] 

J. — Mi*s.  Smart,  my  servants  have  informed  me  how  scandalously  jon 
have  been  treated  by  your  bearers.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  budmashes 
shall  receive  their  deserts. 

Mrs.  S. — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  everything  will  be  done  which  justice 
can  demand. 

J. — Yes,  Mrs.  Smart,  budmashes  have  a  bad  time  of  it  in  my  division. 
In  1857  I  was  the  terror  of  all  the  disaffected  villagers  for  a  hundred 
miles  round.  The  wives  of  sepoys  used  to  silence  their  children  with 
the  dreaded  name  of  Judkins.  The  people  of  those  parts  long  will  tell 
how,  on  the  information  that  a  mutineer  was  concealed  in  a  neighbouring 


*  The  Belgravia  of  Calcutto. 
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jnngle,  I  turned  out  with  my  elephants  and  horses ;  how  I  inarched 
night  and  day  for  eleven  consecutive  hours ;  how  I  surrounded  the  lair 
of  the  fugitive  with  a  cordon  of  burkundazzes  ;*  how  I  advanced  into 
the  thicket,  accompanied  by  the  slender  escort  of  three  thonnadarsf 
and  a  tipsy  darogah ;  J  how  fiercely  I  flung  myself  on  my  prey 

Mrs.  S. — ^And  how  you  hung  him,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Judkins  ? 
.  J. — ^Well,  Mrs.  Smart,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
hnnnya,  §  who  had  concealed  himself  for  fear  of  the  disbanded  sepoys. 
But  I  trust  you  and  Miss  Smart  will  repose'  yourselves  in  my  tent  wlule 
the  burra  bund  gharee  is  getting  ready.  Breakfast  will  be  on  the  table 
in  half  an  hour.  I  should  feel  highly  honoured  if  you  would  share 
our  meal. 

Mrs.  S. — Sir,  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Smart,  Fanny,  and  Maid  into  tent, 

M. — ^Why,  Sir,  how  seductive  your  manners  have  become  all  of  a 
sudden  !  You  have  talked  over  the  old  lady  already.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  bobbery  ?     [Noise  heard  J\ 

[Enter  Cholmondeley,  in  the  custody  of  two  Bengal  police^  and  followed 

by  a  ryot,'] 

J. — ^Mr.  Cholmondeley !  in  Heaven's  name  what  has  happened  ?  I 
trust  you  have  not  had  what  the  Swrharu  calls  *  an  unfortunate  collision 
''with  a  native' — a  collision  in  which,  somehow  or  other,  the  native 
always  comes  off  the  worst  ? 

Ryot. — ^Hussoor,  Sahib  ne  hamara  soor  marra  hi.  || 
C. — ^Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Judkins,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  wjhat 
my  crime  may  be.  All  I  know  is,  that  my  beaters  started  a  fine  hog, 
which  I  rode  down  and  speared.  While  I  was  engaged  in  cutting  off  his 
head  as  a  trophy,  this  native  fellow  came  up  and  made  a  great  noise, 
calling  out  something  about  hamara  soor,  and  foujdaree.*|f 
J. — Well !  how  did  you  reply  ? 

C. — Why,  I  said,  *  Jungly  soor  doom,'  **  and  held  my  finger  out  like 
that  (crooks  his  finger).     On  which  he  said  *  Nahin,  Sahib,  gangly  soor 
ke  doom  seder  hi '  (straightens  his  finger). 
J. — ^And  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

C, — ^Why,  I  told  him  to  stop  his  noise,  or  I  would  give  him  a 
thrashing. 

J.— Well,  what  next  ? 

C. — Why,  he  called  in  these  two  peelers,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  they  brought  me  here  like  a  condemned  felon. 

J. — ^Well,  the  question  is,  whether  the  pig  was  tame  or  wild. 
C. — Mr.  Judkins,  I  may  be  a  young  pig-sticker,  but  I  am  too  old  a 
sportsman  to  make  such  a  mistake  as  that.     However,  to  convince  you, 
1  h^ve  brought  away  the  tail  (holds  out  a  curly  tail). 

J. — ^My  dear  Sir,  if  pigs  are  tame  in  proportion  to  the  curliness 
of  their  tails,  this  is  the  most  civihsed  animal  of  the  sort  I  ever  came 
across. 

C. — ^But,  happily,  as  pigs  are.tfime  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  curHness 
of  their  tails,  this  must  be  the  wildest  hog  in  all  the  North- West. 

*  Policemen.  t  Sergeants.  }  Inspector.  §  Shopkeeper. 

I  *  Please  your  worship,  the  gentleman  has  killed  my  pig.' 

%  Justice.  **  *  Doom/  is  '  tail.' 
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J. — ^Mr.  Cholmondeley,  jou  are  under  a  fatal  mistake.  Wild  pigs 
have  straiglit  tails,  and  tame  pigs  cnrlj  ones. 

C.  (cldsps  his  hands  before  Ms  face) — Undone !  undone! 

J. — ^Well,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  you  certainly  have  committed  a  misde- 
meanonr ;  but  I  don't  know  under  what  head  it  comes  in  the  Penal 
Code.  (JuDKiNS  takes  up  the  '  Code.')  I'll  look  through  the  index.  Let 
me  see.  '  Housebreaking  by  night.*  Your  offence  can  hardly  be  said  to 
come  under  that  section.  '  Idiot — ^Act  of,  when  no  offence.'  But  you're 
not  an  idiot.     (Aside.)  He's  only  a  fool.     '  Landmark — ^Diminishing  use- 

*  fulness  of  one  fixed  by  public  servant.'  You  certainly  have  diminished 
the  usefdlness  of  a  pig,  but  that  animal  is  not  a  landmark  fixed  by  a 
public  servant.  '  Lieutenant- Grovemor — Assault  on.'  I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  try  that  game  on  with  either  of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  in  these 
parts.      You'd  find  both  of  them  awkward  customers.      *  Member  of 

*  Council — ^Attempt  to  overawe.'  I  hope  you  haven't  been  attempting  to 
frighten  Mr.  Laing  into  renewing  the  Income-tax — eh,  Cholmondeley  ? 
This  looks  more  Bke  it :  *  Mischief — ^Punishment  for,  when  simple.    By 

*  exhibiting  false  light  or  mark  to  mislead  navigators.'  You  have  not  by 
any  chance  been  exhibiting  a  false  light  or  mark  to  mislead  navigators, 
have  you  ?  *  By  causing  inundation  or  obstructing  drainage.'  That 
won't  do.  Oh,  here  it  is :  '  Whoever  commits  mischief  by  killing,  poison- 
^  ing,  maiming,  or  rendering  useless  any  animal  or  animals  of  the  value  of 

*  ten  rupees  or  upwards,  shall  be  punished  VTith  imprisonment  of  either 

*  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  five,  or  both.' 
Ho,  you  !     Tumarar,  soor  ke  dam  kitna  hi  ?  * 

Ryot. — Eck  sou  rupea.  Sahib,  t 

J. — There,  Cholmondeley,  you  are  liable  to  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  of  two  years,  or  five,  or  both.  Which  will  yon 
take  ?     You  may  as  well  have  both  while  you're  about  it. 

C. — O  Lord !  this  is  a  dreadful  business.  Mr.  Judkixis,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  arrange  it  somehow.     Why  did  I  come  out  to  this  awfiil  country? 

J. — ^Well,  I'll  try.    Atcha,  Saliib  teen  rupea  toom  ko  dagabuss.^ 

Ryot. — ^Nahin,  Sahib,  dega  teen  rupea  ath  anna.  § 

J. — ^Here,  Cholmondeley,  give  this  fellow  three  rupees  and  a  half,  aad 
he'U  say  no  more  about  it. 

C. — Lord,  what  influence  you  local  officers  have  over  the  natives! 
(Pays  the  mcmey.)     Thank  Heaven  !  I'm  out  of  that. 

J. — Sub  rooksut.||  (Exemit  natives,)  Now,  Marsden,  we  11  go  in  to  the 
ladies.  Breakfast  must  be  ready  by  this  time.  You'll  join  us  soon,  I 
hope,  Mr.  Cholmondeley.  [Exeunt  Judkins  and  Massdkn  ifdo  tent. 

C. — This  unlucky  business  has  quite  taken  awuy  my  appetite  for  India. 
I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  go  home  by  the  next  boat,  and  ms^e  my  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  book.  I'm  resolved  never  to  come 
out  here  again,  not  even  as  Governor- General.  HuUo !  there  goes  that 
rascal  Abdool  as  drunk  as  an  engine-driver  on  the  East  Indian  Railway. 

[Exit^  calling  to  Abdool. 

[Enter  Judkins  and  Mrs.  Smart.] 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  Mr.  Judkins,  I  consider  that  we  were  very  fortunate 

*  '  What  is  yonp  pig  worth  ?  *  t  '  One  hundred  rupees.  Sir,' 

\  *  Look  here.    The  Sahib  will  give  you  three  msees.'  , 

§  *  Ah  I  Sahib,  give  me  three  rupees  eight  annas.  ||  '  You  may  all  b«  off. 
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in  having  met  wiih  our  disaster.  We  have  been  most  magnifieently 
entertained. 

J.— You  are  very  good  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  S. — ^That  vegetable  curry  was  excellent.  Of  course  your  oook  is 
a  Mug.*     What  do  you  give  him  ? 

J. — Well,  Mrs.  Smart,  he  used  to  get  eighteen,  but  now  I've  cut  him 
two  rupees.  I  told  him  that  it  would  never  do  for  domestic  servants  to 
get  the  same,  now  that  civil  servants  are  being  cut  all  round.  Hang 
these  reductions,  Mrs.  Smart !  Hang  these  reductions  !  The  Oiv3 
Service  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  decent  provision  for  the  cadet  in  the 
family  of  a  thriving  greengrocer. 

Mrs.  S. — Yes,  you  and  I  have  lived  to  see  sad  changes,  Mr.  Judkins. 
I  remember  liie  days  when  every  servant  in  my  house  was  a  Grovemment 
chup»ssie,t  with  the  exception  of  the  khansaumaun  and  a  Portuguese 
ayah.  Now  we  think  ourselves  well  provided  if  we  have  some  six  fel- 
lows, who  grumble  if  they  are  told  to  carry  a  chit  J  or  take  the  Baba 
log§  a  walk. 

J. — ^Yes,  Mrs.  Smart,  times  are  altered.     Times  are  altered. 

Mrs.  S. — They  are  indeed,  Mr.  Judkins.  But  do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Marsden  reminds  me  of  the  good  old  style  more  than  any  young 
man  whom  I  have  met  for  years  P  He  has  quite  the  manners  of  the  best 
set  among  the  junior  factors  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

J. — ^Ah,  Madam,  I  wish  you  could  bring  yourself  to  look  more  kindly 
on  his  suit,  both  for  his  sake  and  for  Fanny's.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  that  she  will  never  be  happy  with  anyone  else. 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  I  am  not  opposed  to  fiie  marriage  on  mercenary 
grounds.  He  is  low  down  in  the  Service  ;  but  that  matters  little  at  his 
age.  A  clever  Assistant-Magistrate  is  a  better  match  than  a  foolish 
Collector  with  Full  Powers.  But,  Mr.  Judkins,  I  am  a  woman  of  princi- 
ple. I  cannot  and  will  not  give  my  daughter  to  a  man  whose  appoint- 
ment is  not  pucka. 

[Enter  Teoopee.] 

Teooper. — Commissioner  Sahib  ke  waste  chittee  hi.  (Presents  a  letter 
—Judkins  reads,) 

J. — Here,  Marsden !  Fanny  !  All  the  world  !  Come  out  here,  every- 
body !  {Enter  ornnes,)  0  yes !  0  yes !  Listen  all  good  people  ! — *  The 
'  lieutenant- Gk)vemor,  having  received  information  that  the  bridge  over 

*  the  Botawaddy  nullah,  built  by  Lieutenant  Marsden,  of  the  Bengal  Native 

*  Li£uitry,  Acting- Assistant-Sub-Deputy-Inspector  of  Bridges  in  the ]E^iblic 
'  Works  Department,  stood  during  the  whole  fortnight  of  the  rains,  and 

*  then  only  gave  way  in  one  arch,  desires  to  express  his  satisfaction  in  the 

*  conduct  of  that  officer  by  confirming  his  appointment.'  Frank,  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Come,  young  fellow,  go  and  thank  the  powerM  Mend  to 
whom  yon  owe  the  appointment.     There  she  stands.    [Points  to  Fanny.] 

M. — ^I  must  first  request  Mrs.  Smart  to  inform  me  whether  the  gulf 
which  separates  me  from  her  daughter  is  bridged  over  as  well  as  the 
Rotawaddy  nullah  ? 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well,  Mr.  Marsden,  you  have  now  my  leave  to  say  what  you 
like  to  Fanny. 

*  A  man  from  Arracan,  -whence  the  best  cooks  come. 

t  Messengers.  In  old  days,  these  officers  were  very  generally  employed  for  domestic 
purposes.  \  A  note.  §  Children. 
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M. — ^Fanny,  I  am  cutcha  no  longer.  Surely  you  will  allow  a  lover  who 
is  pucka  to  puckero.  *  ( Takes  her  hand. )  May  I  become  a  covenanted  ser- 
vant in  the  sweetest  sense  ?  (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  S. — ^Well^  it  seems  that  you  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
that  quarter. 

J. — ^But  what  will  Mr.  Smart  say  te  it  ? 

Mrs.  S. — 0,  pray  don't  trouble  yourselves  about  that.  Mr.  Smart  does 
not  play  the  Sudder  Judge  in  his  own  family. 

J. — Now  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  Suppose  we  all  meet  this  day 
week  at  Sonepore.  I  hereby  invite  the  whole  party  to  dine  on  Thursday 
next  in  my  pavilion,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  two  off  the  grand  stand. 
Don't  say  '  no,'  Mrs.  Smart. 

Mrs.  S. — Well !  I  won't  say  '  no.'  Smart  can  generally  find  time  for 
a  holiday  when  I  wish  it.  At  the  worst,  we  will  hint  to  the  omlahsf  to 
discover  a  fast  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  keep  with  great 
solemnity. 

J. — Then  hey  for  Sonepore !     (Sings.) — '  I'm  off  to  Charleston.' 

The  Judge  and  the  Collector 

They  both  haye  gone  away, 
Gt)ne  to  Miissoorie 

Their  Privilege  Leave  to  stay : 
And  while  they're  there  together 

On  a  little  bit  of  spree, 
Pm  off  to  Sonepore 

The  Planters'  Cup  to  see. 
I'm  off  to  Sonepore  early  in  the  morning — 

I'm  off  to  Sonepore,  a  little  time  to  stay ; 
So  give  my  respects  to  all  the  pretty  Mem  Log  : 

Pm  off  to  Sonepore  before  the  break  of  day. 

Old  Jones  my  chief  descried  me : 
Says  he,  *  I  greatly  grieve 

*  To  find  you  here  at  Sonepore 

*  Without  my  special  leave.' 
Says  I,  *  I  ventured  hither 

*  To  come,  Sir,  in  the  hope 

*  Of  playing  croquet  with  Miss  Jones 

*  Beneath  the  mango-tope.' 

C.  (coming  forward) — ^And  now  only  one  thing  remains.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  our  acting,  the  performance  must  be  cuteha 
unless  you  confirm  it  with  your  applause.  Will  you  pass  an  order  to 
that  effect  ?  As  to  the  stage,  scenery,  and  dresses,  we  have  done  our 
best,  and  the  lieutenant- Governor  his  kindest ;  and  we  trust  that  we  may 
with  confidence  ask  the  vital  question — '  Are  the  appointments  pucka  ?' 
(Sings.) 

I  crossed  the  sea  within  the  P.  and  0.  in  search  of  facts,  sir ; 

Which,  false  and  true,  and  old  and  new,  within  my  head  are  packed,  sir  ; 

I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  Punjab  administration. 

Which,  when  I  reach  my  home  again,  will  cause  a  great  sensation. 

From  far  Lahore  to  Barrackpore  each  inch  Tve  wandered  over; 
In  Negapatam  and  wild  Assam  I've  been  by  turns  a  rover ; 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  the  results  of  this  my  peregrination, 
Which  past  all  doubt  will  bring  about  a  very  great  sensation. 


*  To  take  hold.  f  The  native  officers  of  the  court. 
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The  Hindoos  may  be  governed  well,  with  no  excessive  rigours ; 

And  wise  men  call  them  '  natives,'  though  the  fools  still  dub  them  *  niggers ; ' 

And  if  we  do  not  try  our  best  to  benefit  their  nation, 

'TwiU  rouse  in  the  public  mind  at  home  a  very  great  sensation. 

From  Rfijpootana  to  the  Sunderbunds,  in  each  locality 
I  never  yet  have  failed  to  find  old  Indian  hospitality ; 
And  if  I  told  how  much  I  ate  at  one  Mofussil  station, 
I'm  sure  'twould  cause  at  home  a  most  extraordinary  sensation. 

The  Anglo-Indian  men  are  bright,  and  courteous,  and  able, 
And  talk  of  something  else  besides  their  dinner  and  their  stable. 
And  this  poor  song  cannot  express  (the  poet  much  afraid  is) 
The  very  deep  regard  he  feels  for  Anglo-Indian  ladies. 

And  now,  as  a  last  and  earnest  prayer,  he  most  sincerely  wishes, 
You  all  may  get  an  ample  share  of  Indian  loaves  and  fishes ; 
And  always  have  of  privilege  leave  a  vast  accumulation, 
And  every  officer  double  pay,  and  soldier  double  ration. 

And  though  I've  plenty  more  to  say,  our  author  bids  me  speed  on 

To  tender  our  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Cecil  Beadon  : 

And  to  all  kind  friends  who've  deigned  to-night  to  grace  our  representation 

He  speaks  a  sad  and  long  farewell  with  a  very  mixed  sensation. 

\Curiain  faXle,'\ 
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ADMIRAL  SMYTH. 


A  CONSPICUOUS  name  has 
been  erased  from  the  roll  of 
our  living  men  of  science  by  the 
death  of  Admiral  William  Henry 
Smyth;  and  in  the  mere  mention 
of  that  unadorned  name,  our  naval 
service  and  the  science  of  every 
land  will  recognise  one  who,  through 
a  long  life,  worked  in  their  behalf ; 
whose  motive-spring  was  honour, 
not  honours;  and  who,  if  he  has 
died  untitled  even  by  the  K.C.B. 
that  hundreds  of  men  compara- 
tively obscure  have  worn,  yet  at- 
tained the  highest  guerdon  of  a 
useful  and  honourable  life,  sincere 
respect  for  his  virtues,  and  a  not 
less  true  appreciation  of  his  work. 

William  Henry  Smyth  was  bom 
in  1788.  His  femily  were  colonists. 
His  father,  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  founders  of 
Virginia,  was  a  New  Jersey  landed 
gentleman,  who  paid  the  price  of 
his  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
dependence by  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune. He  came  to  England  and 
soon  afterwards  died,  leaving  a 
widow  with  a  little  pension  and  a 
fatherless  boy.  This  boy,  who  ere 
long  had  a  stepfather,  was  sent  to 
school  at  St.  Albans,  where  his 
industry  and  chivalrous  nature  soon 
won  for  him  a  good  name.  But  he 
had  more  than  the  ordinary  longing 
of  an  English  boy  for  the  sailor's 
life;  and  certainly  the  first  years 
of  this  century  held  out  everything 
in  the  shape  of  adventure  and  glory 
that  such  a  life  could  offer  to  dazzle 
the  imagination  and  colour  the 
dreams  of  a  boy  who  had  but  half 
a  home. 

He  climbed  the  side  of  a  West 
Indiaman,  which  left  England  dur- 
ing the  treacherous  peace  of  Amiens. 
Her  commander,  Mr.  John  King,  a 
master  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  his 
friend,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
some  trouble  in  showing  the  young 
adventurer  the  principles  on  which 


a  ship  is  sailed ;  and  ifc  is  most  pro- 
bably to  the  teaching  of  this  intelli- 
gent captain  that  he  owed  the  zeal, 
and  no  little  of  the  knowledge, 
which  afterwards  made  him  the 
hydrographer  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  He  was  present  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  of  Tobago,  and 
in  1803  returned  to  England  after 
weathering  a  hurricane  and  having 
a  marvellous  escape  from  being 
drowned  in  the  Chops  of  the 
Channel. 

Prevented  by  those  at  home  from 
at  once  serving  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
he  went  out  in  1804  to  India  in 
the  GomwalU» — a  vessel  which  was 
soon  afterwards  bought  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  commissioned  as  a 
royal  frigate  by  Capt.  C.  J.  John- 
ston. The  young  sailor  went  over 
with  her  into  the  royal  service,  and, 
sticking  to  his  captain,  served  in 
the  Gomwallis,  and  ultimately,  also 
under  his  flag,  in  a  rotten  old  ship- 
of-the-line,  the  Powerful,  74,  In 
the  four  and  a  half  years  (1805- 
1809)  during  which  he  thus  served, 
he  saw  much  varied  service.  A 
most  gallant  though  unsuccessfol 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  Semil- 
lante  and  three  other  armed  French- 
men, and  to  cut  out  a  valuable  set 
of  English  prizes  in  St.  Paul's  Bay, 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  various  other 
affairs  with  the  batteries  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  brought  him  under  fire ; 
while  the  adventures  of  the  Com- 
wallis  in  the  discovery  of  new 
islands,  and  in  hairbreadth  escapes, 
at  one  time  from  an  explosion  and 
fire,  at  other  times  from  rocks  and 
reefs,  either  not  at  all  or  wrongly 
laid  down  on  charts,  were  just  such 
as  were  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
young  mariner  a  taste  for  hydro- 
graphy, and  to  prove  to  him  how 
much  had  to  be  done  in  this 
important  branch  of  geographical 
science. 

Young   Smyth   was  put  in  the 
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MQfordy  74,  in  i8io,  and  in  her 
found  bnsy  work  off  the  French 
coast  at  Bochefort,  whence  she  was 
remored  to  carry  the  flag  of  Sir 
Richard  Keats  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  Sonlt  at  this  time  held 
Andalnsia  Bnt  what  the  Penin- 
sula proved  to  be  to  Napoleon — a 
constant  drain  on  his  most  vital 
resouToes,  in  vital  proximity  to  the 
heart  of  his  empire — ^that  was  Cadiz 
to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  in  his 
tennre  of  Andalnsia ;  for  that  is- 
land city  conld  any  day  become  a 
base  from  which  an  English  army 
might  advance,  and  on  which,  if 
defeated  in  the  field,  it  might  re- 
tire. For  England  then  to  hold 
Cadiz  was  to  keep  Sonlt  in  Anda- 
lnsia, while  Wellington  might  be 
carrying  on  operations  on  the  Tagns. 
Its  defence  was  entrusted  mainly  to 
a  force  consisting  of  gunboats,  com- 
manded by  young  lieutenants  and 
midshipmen,  to  whom  opportunities 
were  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves for  evincing  dash  and  deci- 
sion, and  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  harassing  duties,  won  from 
the  service  the  name  of  the  *  Fire- 
eaters.'  Of  these  Mr.  Smyth  be- 
came one  at .  the  critical  moment 
when  his  admiral  was  sent  to  Cadiz, 
and  Soult  was  about  to  give  by  his 
presence  a  new  vigour  to  the  siege. 
A  large  gunboat,  with  a  motto  for 
a  name,  the  *  Muerto  o  la  Gloria,' 
was  placed  under  his  command  di- 
rectly after  his  arrival.  By  un- 
sleeping intrepidity  on  the  part  of 
the  English  gunboats,  every  effort 
on  that  of  the  French  to  keep  a 
cooperative  force  on  the  water  was 
frustrated,  and  the  siege  gradually 
became  a  land  blockade,  only  in- 
terrupted occasionally  by  gallant 
onslaughts  on  the  part  of  the  am- 
phibious besieged.  The  fight  of 
Barossa  was  one  of  these,  and 
young  Smyth  was  '  in  at  the  finish ' 
of  that  gallant  affair,  having  been 
entrusted  with  despatches  for  Ldeut.- 
General  Graham,  in  consequence  of 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coast 


for  which  he  had  already  acquired 
a  name.  Indeed,  whilst  playing  a 
most  active  and  daring  part  in  all 
these  stirring  events,  he  had  (as 
seems  to  have  been  his  wont  in 
every  sea)  succeeded  in  making 
accurate  surveys,  and  drawn  care- 
ftil  charts  of  the  whole  coast  on 
which  he  was  operating.  But  afber 
two  years  q^  this  flotilla  work,  the 
scene  of  his  duties  was  changed; 
for  on  the  28th  July  181 1,  a  battle 
was  fought  which  may  be  said  to 
have  brought  to  a  close  this  chapter 
of  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula. 

Like  some  great  thunderstorm 
that  breaks  up  a  long  spell  of  sultry 
weather  over  half  a  nation,  on  July 
28,  18 1 2,  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  burst  over  Spain.  It 
was  a  victory  which  destroyed  the 
equipoise  of  three  French  armies, 
and  helped,  perhaps,  some  five 
weeks  afterwards,  to  break  the 
nerve  of  Napoleon  on  the  eve  of 
Borodino.  Soult  soon  disappeared 
from  Andalusia,  and  the  bridge  of 
Cadiz  was  open.  Mr.  Smyth  now 
passed  between  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, to  take  service  in  that  classi- 
cal sea  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  his  home  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  of  his  life.  After  being  occu- 
pied in  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  he 
was  promoted  from  the  Milford  as 
master's  mate  to  the  Rodney^  74. 
He  returned  in  her  to  England  at 
the  end  of  1 8 1 2,  when  this  vessel, 
crippled  in  a  gale,  came  home  to  be 
paid  off.  But  he  was  not  long' thus 
stranded.  The  charts  and  plans  of 
the  Andalusian  coast,  which,  amid 
all  the  busy  and  dangerous  adven- 
tures of  the  *  Muerto  o  la  Gloria,' 
its  young  commander  had  found 
time  to  make,  had  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  com- 
rades and  superiors;  and  he  was 
able  now  to  get  them  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
March  181 3,  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission came  to  him,  at  once  the 
reward  of  his  gallantry  before  Cadiz 
and  in  recognition  of  these  hydro- 
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graphical  services.  Wliile  in  Lon- 
don, tlie  new  lieutenant  got  access 
to  the  whole  of  the  charts  at  the 
Hydrographers  Oifice;  and  he  as- 
certained that  though  of  particular 
places  in  the  Mediterranean  fair 
local  charts  were  to  be  found  there, 
the  true  figure  of  that  sea  had  in 
fact  never  been  traced;  the  vast 
bay  of  the  Syrtes  had  hardly  ever 
been  visited  by  European  ships,  and 
even  the  width  of  the  Adriatic  was 
unknown.  Waters  that  had  been 
navigated  by  the  most  civiKsed 
races  of  men  since  the  mythic  voy- 
age of  the  Argonauts,  were  less  well 
Imown  to  the  scientific  navigator  in 
1 814  than  were  some  of  the  seas  of 
India  or  America.  Bocks  and  shoals 
actually  noted  on  the  older  charts 
were  omitted  in  the  later  documents 
that  served  to  guide  the  mariner. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult 
at  that  time  to  have  propounded  a 
nobler  aim  foi*  the  ambition  of  an 
aspiring  hydrographer  than  that  of 
drawing  a  cprrect  chart  of  this 
magnificent  and  historical  sea.  And 
that  aim  Lieut.  Smyth  was  now 
able  to  propose  to  himself;  for  at 
this  conjuncture,  Sir  Robert  Hall, 
his  old  commodore  in  the  fire-eat- 
ing service,  invited  him  to  take  a 
share  in  a  new  duty  very  similar  to 
that  in  which  he  had  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  before  Cadiz.  For  an 
Anglo- Sicilian  flotilla  of  gunboats 
was  now  being  organised  with  a 
view  to  rendering  the  Faro  of  Mes- 
sina as  impregnable  a  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  Joachim  Murat  as  the 
English  sailors  before  Cadiz  had 
made  the  Santi  Petri  to  that  of  ano- 
ther of  Napoleon's  marshals.  One  of 
the  best  boats  in  this  flotilla,  the 
Scylla,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Smyth,  and  his 
friend  Sir  Robert  Hall  gave  him 
every  opportunity  of  carrying  for- 
ward his  surveys  consistently  with 
the  sterner  duties  of  the  service. 

It  was  at  Palermo,  at  this  time,  that 
Lieut.  Smyth  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Abbate  Piazzi,  the  discoverer 


of  the  planet  Ceres,  then  the  astro- 
nomer at  the  Palermitan  Observa- 
tory, and  to  him  Lieut.  Smyth  re- 
vealed his  ambition  to  become  the 
hydrographic  pioneer  of  a  complete 
charting  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  venerable  abbe  he  found  one 
who  could  well  appreciate  his  plans 
and  the  man  who  was  forming  them, 
and  who  now  gave  him  valuable 
aid;  for  Piazzi  introduced  him  to 
his  Observatory,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical methods  of  the  astronomer.  In 
the  English  officer  he  had  an  apt 
pupil,  and  the  '  Celestial  Cycle '  of 
later  times  may  be  said  to  have 
been  part  of  the  inheritance  the  old 
Abb^  Piazzi  thus  bequeathed  to 
science.  For  such  minds  leave  as 
much  behind  them  in  the  men  they 
help  to  make,  as  in  the  work  they 
do.  One  of  the  first  of  his  Mediter- 
ranean surveys  was  devoted  to  the 
famous  Faro;  and  he  had  to  be 
constantly  running  over  to  the  Ca- 
labrian  shore  of  the  Faro,  which 
needed  vigilant  watching  on  the 
part  of  the  flotilla,  for  Franco-Italian 
batteries  covered  it,  and  its  echoes 
were  rarely  silent  to  the  reverbera- 
tion of  their  guns. 

But  besides  these  trips  on  duty, 
under  a  sky  and  amid  scenes  the  love- 
liest in  nature,  it  would  seem  that 
the  lieutenant  must  have  occasionally 
found  occupation  not  less  congenial 
of  another  kind.  It  was  at  Messina,, 
at  this  time,  that  he  first  was  intro- 
duced to  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  One  can  hardly 
speak  of  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Warington  as  merely  an  episode  in 
his  life.  That  accomplished  and 
most  estimable  lady  so  cordially 
shared  his  tastes,  and  has  ever  from 
that  time  forward  so  constantly 
contributed  by  her  active  encou- 
ragement and  strenuous  help  to  his 
development  of  them,  that  those 
who  kaew  the  Admiral  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  will  ever  asso- 
ciate with  their  remembrance  of  the 
genial,  sensible,  and  humorous  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  the  quiet  serious- 
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ness,  tlie  keen  intelligeiice,  and 
gentle  goodness  of  the  wife. 

The  snmmer  of  1814  brought  a 
promise  of  peace  to  the  world. 
Leipsic  and  the  victories  that  cul- 
minated in  Toulouse  enabled  united 
Europe  to  dictate  terms  at  Paris, 
and  Napoleon  left  France  to  chafe 
on  his  Mediterranean  island. 

The  English  fleets  steered  home- 
wards, and  Lieutenant  Smyth  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
flotilla^  with  a  view  to  dispersing 
it  and  closing  all  accounts.  But 
much  tended  to  make  him  linger 
in  Sicilian  waters  while  that  busi- 
ness was  being  concluded.  His 
comrades  were  going  homewards 
to  hearths  that  Imew  them ;  but  to 
what  home  should  he  go  ?  His 
heart  was  there  in  the  work  before 
him,  and  his  thought  of  a  home 
linked  itself  rather  with  a  fair 
vision  by  the  Faro  of  Messina,  than 
with  any  English  fireside.    Besides, 

Tentenda  via  est  qu4  me  quoqiie  possim 
Tollere  humo. 

He  resolved  to  stay.  He  acquired 
with  bis  own  means  iostruments  for 
his  observations,  and  obtained  from 
the  Sicilian  Government  the  loan 
of  a  gunboat,  in  which  he*  soon 
completed  the  survey  of  the  shores 
of  Sicily.  Admiral  Penrose  came 
out  to  take  command  of  the  re- 
duced English  fleet  in  1815,  and  on 
arriving  at  Palermo,  quickly  saw 
the  high  merit  of  Lieutenant 
Smyth's  spontaneous  work,  and 
obtained  a  recognition  of  it  from 
the  Admiraliy.  Their  lordships' 
approbation,  directed  to  *"  Captain 
Smyth,'  reached  him  in  the  same 
month  that  Annarella  Warington 
became  his  wife.  But  what  the 
Admiralty  sent  him  was  comman- 
der's rank  without  a  ship  to  com- 
mand^  or  ofEcially  assigned  duties. 
Thus  unfettered,  if  unaided,  he 
continued  his  surveys  with  una- 
bated zeaL  After  surveying  the 
Liparis,  he  proceeded  to  Malta, 
where  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas 


Maitland,  gave  him  quarters  in  hi» 
own  palace  while  maJang  the  charts 
of  the  island. 

But  in  the  summer  of  18 16  an 
event  occurred .  which  awoke  the 
national  susceptibilities  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  did  for  Captain  Smyth 
and  his  survey  what  merit  on  his 
part  might  perhaps  alone  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve.  In 
June  of  that  year,  a  French  cor* 
vette  dropped  her  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Valetta.  Captain  Gau- 
thier  du  Pare,  her  commander,  waa 
armed  with  admirable  instruments, 
and  held  a  commission  from  his 
Government  to  do  precisely  the 
work  at  which  the  English  hydro- 
grapherhad  been  labouring  so  long. 
To  a  less  chivalrous  and  less  enter- 
prising spirit,  thd  arrival  of  Lci^ 
Clievrette  might  have  seemed  a 
deathblow,  and  her  captain  a  rival 
backed  by  a  powerful  and  scientific 
nation,  against  whom  an  unaided 
English  surveyor  must  contend  in 
vain.  But  Captain  Smyth  was  not 
the  man  to  fall  into  despondency^ 
and  he  had  not  in  his  generous 
nature  one  particle  of  jealousy. 

He  invited  Captain  Guuthier  ta 
inspect  every  stroke  that  he  had 
drawn,  and  every  position  he  had 
determined.  He  planted  Captain 
Guuthier's  circle  on  the  very  spot, 
on  the  tower  of  the  Governor's 
palace  at  Malta,  on  which  his  own 
had  been  mounted  before  ;  and  in 
short,  to  quote  the  words  used  long- 
afterwards  of  him  by  Baron  de 
Zach:  ^IL  ne  craint  pas  les  com- 
munications ;  siir  de  son  fait  ses 
travaux  peuvent  supporter  Toeil  dn 
scrutateur.  II  ne  fait  aucun  mys- 
tere  de  ses  observatibns,  car  les 
Anglais  ne  pensent  pas  que  des 
longitudes  des  latitudes  des  bases 
et  des  triangles  peuvent  ^tre  des 
secrets  d'etat.'  Captain  Smyth's 
open-handed  dealing  had  its  im- 
mediate reward.  On  comparing- 
his  work  with  that  of  his  French 
collaborateur,  the  closest  coinci- 
dences  were  found  in  their  determina* 
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iions  of  iihe  latitudes  and  longitades 
of  Torioas  important  places,  and 
thus  the  liigh  and  exact  character 
of  the  work  of  each  was  confirmed 
hj  that  of  the  other. 

Henceforward  they  worked  in 
complete  unison,  and  their  inter- 
course was '  an  open  and  unreserved 
communication  of  instruments,  me- 
thods, and  documents.'  The  Ad- 
miral, Sir  Charles  Penrose,  and  the 
Governor  of  Malta,  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland — ^both  men  well  able  to 
appreciate  such  an  officer  —  again 
reported  home  the  state  of  affairs, 
dwelling  on  the  admirable  accuracy 
of  the  !^glishhydrographer's  work, 
and  at  length,  in  May  1817,  the 
Aid,  sloop-of-war,  came  oxct  from 
England  to  bear  the  pendant  of 
Captain  Smyth  for  carrying  out 
the  surveys  which  were  now  official- 
ly assigned  to  him  as  duty. 

In  this  same  year,  1817,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  finom  the 
Austrian  and  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ments to  aid  their  officers  in  a  survey 
of  the  Adriatic.  Corfa  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  afber  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  had  to  be  constantly  visited 
by  the  ships  of  the  protecting 
Power,  and  almost  as  ofben,  said 
Captain  Smyth,  those  ships  went 
ashore  on  them.  An  Austrian 
staff,  with  the  Velox,  an  Austrian 
war-sloop,  were  placed  under  his 
conmiand,  and  a  complete  and  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  Adriatic  was 
the  result  of  their  labours. 

Summoned  home  in  1 8  20,  Captain 
Smyth  laid  before  the  Admiralty 
the  state  of  progress  in  the  Medi- 
terranean survey,  and  represented 
that  the  work  his  French  ally  was 
carrying  on  was  of  such  value  that, 
by  an  officially  recognised  division 
of  the  labour,  equally  good  results 
might  be  obtained  as  by  their  con- 
tinuing to  proceed  each  with  his  own 
separate  survey.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to 
arrange  with  the  French  Hydrogra- 
phical  Office  the  official  interchcmge 
of  all  the  data  and  charts  formed  by 


the  officers  of  ihe  two  coantrieB. 
The  French  Board  of  Longituda 
farthered  the  proposal)  and  Captain 
Smyth  was  able,  when  he  pidd  off 
his  ship  in  1824,  to  present  to  the 
Admiralty  a  series  of  determi- 
nations by  Captains  Beaufort,  Gau- 
thier,  and  himself,  giving  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  a  complete 
series  of  stations  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  l^ose  of  Yenikale,  in- 
volving the  materii^  through  which 
hydrography  was  enriched  with  a 
true  figure  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  while  Captain  Smyth's  carefiil 
soundings  and  exact  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic representations  of  the  coasts 
enabled  him  to  produce  charts  of  a 
novel  interest,  and  of  the  most 
valuable  accuracy  for  the  purposes 
of  the  mariner. 

After  surveying  the  North  African 
coast.  Captain  Smyth  ran  into  the 
port  of  Alexandria  in  a  gale  of  wind 
which  crippled  veiy  seriously  the 
Mussulman  fleet.  Mahomed  Ali, 
looking  from  his  palace  window, 
contrasted  the  seamanship  that 
brought  in  his  own  fleet  with  that 
under  which  the  Achentwre  was 
brought  to  her  moorings ;  and  the 
EngUsh  sailor  won  his  respect. 
Nor  did  the  Pasha  disguise  his  ad- 
miration when  he  saw  tiiie  English 
captain  mount  his  instruments  by  a 
sailor's  ladderto  thetop  of  Pompey's 
Pillar.  The  offer  of  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
die  was  made  at  this  time  by  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy  to  the  Regent  of 
England,  through  Captain  Smyth ; 
and  it  was  no  fault  of  the  captain's 
that  it  has  not  been  long  ago  an 
ornament  to  Hyde  Park,  or  the  first 
wonder  within  the  gateway  of  the 
British  Museum. 

He  was  posted  in  1824,  and  early 
in  the  autumn  of  tiiat  year  he  paid 
off  the  Adventure,  after  having 
navigated  her  in  dangerous  and  al- 
most unknown  waters  without  hav- 
ing touched  the  ground,  and  with- 
out having  lost  a  spar,  a  sail,  a  cable, 
or  an  anchor.  As  he  left  her  deck, 
he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  sea. 
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The  remainder  of  his  active  life 
WBS  passed  in  occupations  suf- 
ficiently varied,  but  of  which  the 
object  was,  almost  without  excep- 
tum,  the  advancement  of  the  naval 
service. 

After  publishing  for  the  Admi- 
ralty his  elaborate  charts,  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  brought  out,  in 
1828,  an  iuteresting  sketch  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  at  that  time 
hardly  better  known  than  Borneo 
or  Madagascar.  He  had  already 
published  a  work  on  Sicily  in  1 824. 
He  dwelt  from  1827  to  1829  at 
Bedford,  where  he  made  the  series 
of  asia*onomical  observations  that 
in  1844  were  published  in  the 
Celestial  Cycle,  A  rapid  but  very 
exact  worker — ^for  he  had  a  scrupu- 
lous conscience,  a  restless  activity, 
and  &  memory  that  never  Mled 
him — it  is  surprising  how  much 
good  work  he  could  do  in  a  httle 
tiine. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  Celestial  Cycle  appeared, 
astronomers  asked  if  all  this  work 
was  sound  and  reliable.  The  an- 
swer soon  was  given ;  and  Cap- 
tain Smyth  stood  on  the  first  line 
of  English  astronomical  observers. 
During  this  period,  and  indeed  for 
twenty  years  from  1829,  he  wrote 
each  month  papers  for  the  Umted 
Service  Jov/mal.  Humorous  or 
serious,  these  papers  were  always 
worth  reading,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  more  than  ephemeral  value. 

Out  of  one  of  them  arose  the  idea 
of  the  United  Service  Institution, 
.  and  among  them  were  many  curious 
forecasts  of  the  ^  wonders  that 
would  be.'  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  prophecy  of  a  shot- 
proof^  maatless  lump,  *  which  could 
be  propelled  at  twelve  knots'  speed 
against  any  three-decker's  broad- 
side, and  so  cut  her  in  two,*  which 
concludes  (in  1831)  by  asking 
whether  some  grand  British  fleet 
was  in  the  fixture  to  be  doomed  to 
'  succumb  to  some  gigantic  wedge, 
propelled  under  the  direction  of  a 


dozen  stdcers  and  a  few  chaldrons 
of  coal?' 

A  chatming  biography  of  a  true 
English  sailor,  Gaptaon  Philip 
Beaver,  and  a  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  a  CoUecUon  of  Boman  MedcdBj  were 
works  that  issued  from  his  pen  at 
this  time.  In  1839  ^^  went  to 
Gardifi',  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  docks  that  have  since  made 
Cardiff  so  important  a  seaport,  and 
after  three  years  spent  there  he 
lived  in  London  from  1842  to  1851, 
a  period  during  which  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  bringing  to  life  the 
Greographical  Society,  and  became 
himself  known  and  respected  among 
the  antiquarians  no  less  than  the 
scientific  men  of  the  metropolis.  The 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  a  country  residence  near  Ayles- 
bury, and  became  Vice- Admiral  in 
i858and  Admiral  in  1863.  In  1854 
his  work  on  The  Medit&irram>ean  ap- 
peared, thirty  years  after  he  had 
brought  home  the  Ad/venture ;  but 
it  now  came  forth  with  the  authorW 
tative  name  of  Bear- Admiral  Smyth 
on  its  title,  and  with  the  condoisa- 
tion  of  its  material  and  the  cor* 
rection  of  its  details  by  which  those 
thirty  well-employed  years  had 
chastened  its  pages. 

The  range  of  its  subject-matter  is 
almost  e:diaustive.  The  contour, 
the  area,  and  the  extent  of  the 
sea,  as  estimated  by  Ghreek  or 
by  modem  hydrography,  and  as 
corrected  by  the  results  of  his  own 
measurements ;  the  form  of  the  sea 
bottom,  as  deduced  from  innume- 
rable soundings;  the  changes  that 
time,  through  erosion  or  earth- 
quake, has  wrought  in  the  respective 
encroachments  of  sea  or  land,  and 
the  consequently  refiracted  light  by 
which  we  now  must  read  the  local 
geography  of  Strabo  and  of  Hero* 
dotus,  and  even  the  shadowy  allu- 
sions of  Homer ;  the  evidences  and 
effects  of  true  tides,  and  the  course 
6f  currents  and  of  local  winds ;  the 
natural  history  of  the  sea,  including 
a  catalogue  of  its  fishes  ; — such  are 
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the  materials  which  are  treated  in 
this  voltime,  and  they  are  discussed 
familiarly  and  pleasantly,  but  care- 
fdlly,  and,  be  it  remembered,  by  the 
man  who  knew  more  about  the 
Mediterranean  than  any  man  who 
ever  lived.  The  Mediterrcmean  is 
thus  a  classical  work.  It  is  his 
greatest  and  most  valuable,  as  the 
Celestial  Cycle  is  perhaps  his  most 
generally  usefiil  work,  and  as  his 
Life  of  Gajptavn  Beaver  is  the  most 
genial  and  artistic  of  the  products 
of  his  pen.  This  biography,  written 
to  tell  sailors  how  a  noble  English 
sailor  lived  and  died,  depicted  a 
character  after  the  Admiral's  heart, 
and  in  many  respects  after  his 
model. 

For  the  naval  service,  too,  which 
he  so  loved,  he  had  taken  in  hand. a 
lifelong  labour,  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  not  quite  complete,  in 
the  form  of  a  dictionary  of  all 
nautical  terms — a  work  which  we 
may  trust  will  yet  be  completed 
and  published.  Among  the  results 
of  his  life  not  so  directly  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  that  service  may 
be  mentioned  his  works  on  numis- 
matics and  on  antiquities  (always 
evincing  the  industry  and  care 
with  which  he  first  got  up  his 
subject)  ;  and  his  communications 
to  and  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
great  scientific  societies  of  London. 
Among  these  latter  services  must 
especially  be  recorded  the  part  he 
took,  if  not  as  the  actual  founder, 
at  least  as  the  most  active  among 
the  founders  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  Twice  its  president,  he 
helped  to  bestow  on  that  now 
flourishing  body  the  character 
which  gave  it  popularity.  The 
Astronomical  Society,  too,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  as  an  active 
astronomer,    crowned  his   Bedford 


Catalogue  (the  2nd  vol.  of  tte 
Celestial  Cycle)  with  their  gold 
medal,  and  made  him  their  presi- 
dent; and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians chose  him  for  their  di- 
rector. 

Of  the  Royal  Society,  too,  he  was 
a  vice-president,  and  for  some  years 
filled  the  important  post  in  it  of 
foreign  secretary.  He  also  wrote 
a  Httle  history  of  the  Royal  Society 
Club — ^the  agreeable  form  in  which 
the  leading  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  have  been  wont  to  hold 
their  reunions  previously  to  their 
fortnightly  meetings.  His  trans- 
lations of  some  of  the  selected  works 
of  Arago,  and  for  the-Hakluyt  So- 
ciety of  Benzoni's  History  of  the 
New  World,  must  also  be  included 
among  the  works  he  undertook  in 
the  interests  of  geographical  and  of 
astronomical  science.  At  last,  Ml 
of  years,  happy  in  hopes  ftdfilled  in 
his  children,  and  budding  in  the 
young  promise  of  his  children's 
children;  held  in  such  respect  by 
humbler  country  neighbours  and 
by  the  larger  world,  as  his  life  of 
truth  and  labour  merited,  he  died ; 
leaving  on  our  memories  a  noble 
figure  of  an  English  sailor,  simple, 
genial,  generous,  but  wiihal  the 
figure  of  a  man  of  action  and  resolve, 
without  the  weakness  of  mere  good 
nature,  but  also  without  one  black 
drop  in  his  heart  tainted  by  what  is 
sordid  or  petty. 

To  those  who  value  these  virtues 
and  aim  to  shape  their  Hves  on  a 
type  whereof  the  outline  is  thus 
simple  and  boautiM,  there  is  en- 
couragement in  the  examples  of 
such  men  as  Admiral  Smyth.  In 
the  happy  temperament  and  quiet 
joyousness  with  which  such  a  life 
is  gilded,  even  in  its  troubles  there 
is  also  consolation. 

N.  S.  M. 
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BALLADS  FROM  THE   SPANISH. 

fTTHE  first  of  the  following  poems,  like  all  good  ballads,  belongs  to  tbat 
X  class  of  composition  which  suggests  far  more  than  it  narrates.  We 
may  assume  that  the  lady  whose  fate  it  describes  was  married  against 
her  will  to  the  enemy  of  her  family  (see  stanza  5),  and  that  the  stranger 
knight  is  her  early  love,  whom  she  had  been  compelled  to  renottnce.  The 
mode  in  which  her  hnsband  convicts  her,  by  successive  questions,  reminds 
us  of  a  well-known  Scotch  song  of  a  purely  comic  character,  and  it  is 
curious  to  trace  this  analogy  between  two  poems  of  different  countries, 
of  which  the  spirit  is  so  totally  different.  I  allude  to  the  song — the  author 
of  which  is,  I  believe,  not  known — beginning  with  the  following  verse  :--- 

Our  gudeman  cam  hame  at  e*en, 

And  hame  cam  he ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  saddle  horse, 

Where  nae  horse  should  be. 
Oh,  how  cam  this  horse  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 
How  cam  this  horse  here 

Without  tJie  leave  o'  me  ? 

I  ought  to  say,  that  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  in  the  original  Spanish,  nor  of  the  translation  of  the  two  last 
Hues  of  stanza  4.  I  know  no  authority  for  the  words  'El  Moron,' 
signifying  '  The  Moor.' 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  second  ballad  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  productions  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

EDMUND  HEAD. 


Blanca  sols,  seuora  mia, 

Mas  que  no  el  rayo  del  sol,  &c. 

Primavera  de  Somances,  vol.  ii.  p.  5»  ; 
Jhtran.  vol.  i.  p.  13  ;  Grimm,  p.  142. 

I. 

*  Thou  art  fair,  thou  art  fair,  oh  !  Lady  mine, 
As  the  beam  of  morning  bright : 
May  I  rest  unarm'd  in  this  bower  of  thine  ? 
May  I  sleep  without  fear  through  the  night  ? 


*  Seven  years,  seven  years,  it  hath  been  the  same  ; 
These  limbs  have  their  harness  worn, 
And  are  blacken'd  as  if  by  the  furnace-flame, 
AH  scath'd  by  the  toils  they  have  borne.' 


*  Thou  may'st  sleep,  Sir  Knight,  thou  may'st  sleep  till  day ; 
Unarm'd,  thou  need'st  not  fear ; 
To  the  mountains  of  Leon  the  Count  is  away  ; 
He  is  gone  to  chase  the  deer. 
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'  Pray  God,  that  his  hounds  may  in  madness  die, 

And  his  hawks  by  eagles  be  slain, 
And  some  Moorish  chief  to  his  stronghold  nigh 
May  drag  him  off  in  his  chain ! ' 


Whilst  thns  they  are  talking,  her  Lord  is  there, 
And  he  calls  in  scorn  and  ire — 
*  Well,  what  art  thou  doing,  my  Lady  so  fair. 
Thou  child  of  a  traitor  sire  ? ' 


*  I  was  combing  my  hair,  Sir,  in  sorrowfiil  cheer  ; 
I  was  combing  it  all  alone, 
Because  to  the  mountains  to  chase  the  deer 
My  lord  and  master  had  gone.' 


'  This  story,  fair  lady,  a  man  may  doubt ; 
This  story  is  nought  but  a  lie. 
Say,  whose  is  yon  steed  that  is  standing  without, 
And  that  neigh'd  as  I  came  by  ? ' 

8. 

*  That  steed  is  my  father's,  Sir  Count,'  she  said: 

'  He  hath  sent  it  a  gift  to  thee.' 
'  Whose  arms  are  those  in  a  heap  thus  laid 
At  thy  chamber  door  I  see  P ' 

9- 

*  My  brother.  Sir  Count,  he  hath  sent  to  thee  here 

Those  arms  which  He  on  the  floor' 

*  Aye,  well !  but  the  spear — say  whose  is  the  spear 

Tb&t  is  leaning  against  the  door  ? ' 


lo. 

*  Take  thou  that  spear — I  reck  not  of  life — 
And  slay  me  where  I  stand  : 
'T  will  be  but  the  meed  that  a  perjur'd  wife 
Hath  eam'd  at  her  husband's  hand.' 
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'  Caballero  de  lejas  tieixas/  &e. 

Primavera  de  Romances,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

'  Thou  stranger  knight  from  foreign  lands,  whom  passing  by  I  see, 

Bein  in  thy  steed  and  ground  thy  spear,  and  speak  one  word  to  me. 

Oh !  tell  me  if  perchance  abroad  my  husband  thou  hast  seen  ?' 

'How  should  I  know  unless  I  learn  thy  husband's  guise  and  mien?^ 

*My  husband  is  a  gentleman,  ftOl  young  and  fair  to  see. 

Well  skilled  in  chess,  and  courtly  games,  and  sports  of  chivalry. 

A  Marquis  is  he,  and  his  arms  grav'd  on  his  sword-hilt  he  bears : 

A  surcoat  too  of  rich  brocade  with  crimson  lin'd  he  wears. 

There  dangles  from  his  lance's  head,  and  glitters  in  the  sun, 

A  pennon  fair  of  Portugal,  which  in  the  lists  he  won.' 

'  If  so  it  be,  oh  Lady  fair,  I  knew  thy  husband  well : 

In  a  quarrel  at  Valencia,  that  Lord  was  stabb'd  and  fell : 

He  was  struck  at  play  by  a  Milanese  ;  and  many  a  knight  and  dame 

GiieY'd  for  his  death,  and  cherish  still  thy  gallant  husband's  name. 

If  ay,  more  than  that,  men  say  one  maid,  the  daughter  of  his  host — 

Of  Crenoa  fair  by  birth  she  is — sweeps  for  her  lover  lost. 

But  should'st  thou  deign  to  love  again — is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  * 

*  No,  no.  Sir  Knight— urge  no  such  suit — a  nun  I'm  doom'd  to  be.' 

'  A  nun !  fair  dame  ?     Thou'rt  surely  bound  to  pause  awhile,'  he  cried; 

*  For  'tis  the  husband  of  thy  heart  who  standeth  at  thy  side  !' 
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EATHER  less  than  forty  years 
I  ago  it  was  still  almost  a  re- 
proach to  be  a  conchologist  or 
entomologist.  A  few  years  earlier, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  been  ridicnled 
on  this  account  by  Peter  Pindar ; 
but  even  so  late  as  1830  Dr.  Good- 
hall,  who  had  been  celebrated  as  an 
excellent  scholar,  was  spoken  of  in 
our  presence,  by  a  very  talented  con- 
temporary, as  having  degraded  him- 
self by  studying  conchology.  In 
our  estimation  the  balance  was 
rather  on  the  other  side;  and  we 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  he  was 
quite  as  rationally  employed  when 
descanting  on  the  affinities  of  some 
anomalous  shell,  even  apart  &om 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mol- 
lusk  itself,  as  when  thundering  out 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  pro- 
jiunciation  of  the  digamma. 

At  the  present  day,  indeed,  no 
one  with  any  regard  for  scientific 
reputation  would  be  content  to  go 
back  to  a  mere  study  of  the  shell, 
though  we  think  that  collectors 
have  often  £Ekiled  of  receiving  their 
due  share  of  merit.  For  not  only- 
have  they  been  useful  pioneers  to 
more  scientific  observers,  but  they 
have  sometimes  been  content,  while 
actively  employed,  to  put  up  with 
an  unfair  share  of  reproach,  merely 
from  a  consciousness  that  sufficient 
materials  had  not  yet  been  collected 
for  arriving  at  any  sound,  definite 
views,  and  in  so  doing  have  dis- 
played a  spirit  quite  at  variance 
with  that  modem  prurience  which 


makes  the  veriest  sciolist  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

The  work,  indeed,  of  collecting, 
in  itself,  besides  affording  a  grateful 
and  innocent  employment  of  time 
which  might  otherwise  have  been 
wasted,  leads  to  habits  of  neatness 
and  order,  the  absence  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  banes  of 
domestic  life ;  but  where  the  objects 
are  intrinsically  beautiftd,  there  is, 
in  addition,  something  of  the  hu- 
manising power  which  ever  waits 
on  a  rational  devotion  to  beauty. 
This  was  felt  to  be  the  case  in  times 
far  distant.  There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  to  this  effect  in  a  fragment 
attributed  to  Euripides,  which  is 
worth  quoting  as  it  is  not  very 
generally  known : — 

Bxfiios  Utrris  rTJs  hroptiu 

l(rx«  iM^rWy  ia4it€  iroXrr»r 

M  mifiovvpii,  ii4if  CIS  &8(icovff 

irfM(|cif  SpiAWf 

dXX*     aOavdrov    KaBopSv    ^t{<rc»ff 

K6irpLov  iyiip»,  inj  re  avr4<mi 

KvH  2hn}  Ktd  Hirvs. 

rois  ih  ToiovTOis  Mtwor*  aitrxp^^ 

ipyotv  fitXinifM  irpo<rl{f i.f 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  admirably 
pointed  out  the  proper  effect  of 
beauty  in  his  lecture  on  '  Wedg- 
wood,' in  apassage  too  longto  quote; 
we  cannot,  however,  resist  tran- 
scribing the  following  lines  of  Ten- 
nyson, because  they  put  the  matter 
in  a  true  Hght,  and  in  one  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked  in  our  zeal  to 
ascribe  too  much  to  mere  aesthetics, 
apart  from  other  motives.  It  is  not 
enough  to  love   beauty  only,  and 


♦  British  Conchology;  or.  An  Account  of  the  Molliaca  which  now  inhabit  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Surrounding  Seas.  By  John  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Vol.  i, 
Land  and  Freshwater  Shells :  1862.  Vol.  2,  Marine  Shells,  comprising  the  Brachiopoda 
and  Conchifera,  from  the  family  of  Anomiidae  to  that  of  Mactrid» :  1863.  Vol.  3,  Marine 
Shells,  comprising  the  remaining  Conchifera,  the  Solenoconchia  and  Gasteropoda  as  far  as 
Littorina :  1 865.— (The  remaining  families,  including  the  Nudibranchiata  of  Cuvier,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  entirely  destitute  of  shells,  except  when  in  the  embryo  state,  and 
whose  branchial  organs  are  constantly  external,  will  appear  as  speedily  as  is  consistent 
with  the  necessary  research.) 

t  The  passage  occurs  in  Clemens  Alex.,  Stromata,  ir.  536  D.  Fragmenta  inccrta 
Euripidis  (loz  ed.  Dind.). 
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knowledge  for  its  beauty,  and  good 
only  for  its  beauiy, 

Seeing  not 
That  beautj,  good,  and  knowledge  are  three 

sisters 
That  doat  npon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Living  together  nnder  the  same  roof, 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears : 
And  he  that  shuts  love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
...  in  outer  darkness. 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  true  89sthetic 
aspect  of  things ;  but  even  where 
beauty  has  been  regarded  too  much 
apart  from  love  and  good,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Faust's  worship  of 
Helen,  its  pursuit  may  be  sanctified 
hereafter,  and  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  harshly  discouraged.  We 
may  still  adopt  our  poet's  words 
here : — 

Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from 
this  apology  for  collectors  to  those 
I"  who  have  some  just  claims  to  more 
'  scientific  views.  The  true  concho- 
logist,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
which  is  derived  from  symmetric 
form  and  harmony  of  colouring,  has 
that  far  nobler  satisfaction  which 
arises  from  the  habit  of  tracing 
the  nice  adaptation  of  structure  to 
habit,  together  with  those  gradual 
shades  of  difference  and  apparent 
resemblances  where 

All  the  forms  are  alike,  yet  none  resembles 
the  other, 

and  the  mysterious  band  by  which 

I    they  are  united ;  while,  as  a  recrea- 

I    tion  from  more  purely  scientific  con- 

j    siderations,  he  is  not  debarred  fix)m 

I    taking  up  the  more  practical  and 

economical    part    of   the    subject. 

Matter,  however,  for  the  deepest 

'    reflection,     bearing     upon     other 

branches  which,  at  a  fo'st  glance, 

inight  seem  extremely  remote,  will 

wait  upon  his  studies.  Geology  and 

archaeology  will  thus  in  their  turn 

^  receive  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 

illustration;  while  physiological  ob- 
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servations  of  the  greatest^interest — 
as,  for  example,  those  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  embryo — 
will  illustrate  the  most  obscure  and 
important  histological  questions  in 
the  highest  branches  of  anatomy. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  more  purely  anatomical  portion 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  whose 
admirable  work  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  recommending   to  the 
notice  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
not  familiar  with  it,  has  neglected 
nothing  which  can  illustrate  the 
subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
deep  study  of  some  forty  years.     In 
addition  to  a  wonderftd  knowledge 
of   species    and    of   conchological 
literature,  and  most  just  and  philo- 
sophical views  as  to  the  limits  of 
genera  and  species,  he  has  all  the 
experience  derived  from  extensive 
dredging,  requiring  great  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  patience,  and  not 
without  some  little  hazard  of  life, 
apart  fi^m  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  obtain  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  modifications  produced  by 
differences  of  depth  and  climate  as 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  just 
appreciation  of  those  which  present 
themselves  in  the  cabinet*    Nor  are 
such  personal  researches  less  im- 
portant as  regards  their  bearing  on 
the  sister  science  of  geology,  much 
of  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  ages  of  the  strata 
of  which  the   earth  is  formed  de- 
pending very  mainly  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  just  discrimi- 
nation of  the  conchological  medals 
which  enter  so  largely  into  their 
composition.     Mr.  Jeffreys*  merits 
in  this  direction,  indeed,  have  been 
so    widely    appreciated    that    the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has   handsomely 
contributed    on  several    occasions 
towards  the  great  expense  attend- 
ing dredging  on  wild  and  stormy 


Our  object,  however,  is  not  to 
give  a  critique  of  Mr.  Jeflfreys*  work 
so  much  as  to  make  some  more  po- 

EE     . 
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pular  observations  on  the  subject 
generally. 

Passing  over  the  magenta  tints 
which  were  procured  in  former  days 
from  some  Mediterranean  mollnsks ; 
the  use  of  the  shells  of  other  species, 
amongst  several  savage  tribes,  as 
representatives  of  value ;  their  ex- 
tensive employment  in  countries 
where  limestone  is  scarce,  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime ;  the  supply  of 
a  kind  of  silk  capable  of  being  woven 
into  useful  articles,  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  of  the  shells  which  have 
a  closer  structure  than  usual  for 
metals — ^we  may  advert  briefly  to 
their  importance  as  articles  of  food, 
and  as  yielding  the  pearls  of  commerce 
which  command  such  a  high  value 
in  the  market :  while,  looking  to  the 
dark  side,  we  call  attention  to  the 
ravages  which  some  of  them  com- 
mit on  wood  and  other  matters 
exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  water. 

As  regards  teiTestrial  moUusks, 
the  prejudice  in  this  country  against 
eating  snails  is  so  great  that  we 
have  known  an  instance  of  a  whole 
village  population  being  almost  up 
in  arms  because  the  clergyman,  who 
was  a  naturalist,  invited  some 
brother  spirits  to  a  snail  feast. 
The  German  glassblowers,  indeed, 
at  Newcastle  have  their  annual  snail 
eatings,  though  they  are  obliged  to 
be  content  with  our  very  inferior 
kinds,  as  the  true  Eoman  snail  {HeUx 
Pomatia)  is  not  an  original  native, 
and  is  extremely  local  though  abun- 
dant where  it  meets  with  a  con- 
genial soil.  The  truth  is,  that  with 
ordinary  English  cookery  nothing 
can  be  more  detestable ;  though  in 
Hungary  and  other  lands  of  culinary 
abominations,  where  '  sauer  kraut ' 
forms  an  ingredient  in  almost  every 
dish,  we  have  known  persons  who 
were  glad  to  fall  back  on  the 
snails  oAi  houchon.  Two  well- 
known  Scotch  professors,  some 
years  since,  unaware,  perhaps  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  snails  are 
disguised  on  the  Continent,  where 
they  are  seldom  if  ever  served  au 


naturely  determined  to  cast  aside 
native  prejudices,  and,  like  their 
German  cousins,  to  have  their  suail 
feast.  Our  professors,  we  believe, 
merely  boiled  their  snails,  and  with 
some  effort  bolted  one  or  two.  One 
of  the  par  nobile  at  last  took 
courage  to  say,  'Dinna  ye  think 
that  they  are  rather  green.?'  to 
which  his  colleague  eagerly  re- 
sponded, *Domned  green,  doctor;' 
and  so  the  whole  dish  was  gladly 
thrown  away.  The  large  Helij', 
however,  was  greatly  relished  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  their  stews 
for  fattening  them,  not  only  at  home 
but  in  the  colonies.  Shells  of  Helix 
Pomatia  occur  occasionally  about 
Roman  villas  amongst  oysters, 
cockles,  whelks,  and  mussels,  thongh 
the  spe(^es  is  not  now  to  be  found 
ahve  in  their  neighbourhood.  A 
taste  for  snails,  indeed,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World.  Immense 
quantities  of  the  large  rosy-monthed 
Helix  are  annually  sent  off  in  barrels 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  are  esteemed  a 
delicacy. 

If  we  turn  to  the  productions  of 
the  sea,  we  immediately  find  our- 
selves amongst  matters  even  of  na- 
tional importance.  Besides  the 
enormous  quantity  of  cheap  and 
mostly  of  wholesome  food  affordedby 
mussels,  cocTcles,  whelks,  and  peri- 
winkles— very  interesting  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Mayhew's 
LondonLahov/r — ^we  have  our  oysters, 
which  are  acceptable  in  all  classes 
of  society,  the  collection,  feeding, 
and  distribution  of  which  yields 
employment  to  thousands,  and  with 
other  fisheries  the  dredging  forms 
an  important  nursery  to  the  navy.  | 
A  taste  for  the  Richborough  or 
Rutupian  oysters  of  the  Kentish 
coast,  which  were  fed  on  grounds 
which  have  long  since  been  recovered 
from  the  sea,  and  now  form  rich 
cattle  pastures,  is  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Juvenal,  though  the 
Romans  had  their  own  stews  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  where  modem 
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plans  of  oyster-mirsing  were  in 
some  degree  anticipated.  Our  own 
demand  for  oysters  is  so  great  that, 
without  some  measures  for  increas- 
iog  the  supply,  the  Essex  and 
Kentish  banks  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  cannot  long  supply 
them  in  sufficient  numbers  or  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  labours  of  Monsieur  Coste  in 
France,  and  Dr.  Buckland  at  home, 
there  is  not  only  a  prospect  of  keep- 
ing up  the  supply,  but  of  an  almost 
milimited  addition.  When  the 
young  oyster  is  first  detached 
from  the  parent,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  sedentary  being  on  which  the 
world  has  been  pleased  to  cut  its 
jokes ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly active — swimming  about  with 
the  utmt)st  rapidity,  but  liable  to  be 
washed  away  by  every  wave,  and 
become  the  prey  of  myriads  of 
enemies.  Its  main  object  in  in- 
fancy is  to  find  some  fit  resting- 
place  to  whicli  it  may  attach  itself, 
and  where  it  may  pass  the  rest 
of  its  life  in  comparative  quietude 
amidst  the  deluge  of  waters.  The 
great  point,  then,  is  to  provide  pro- 
per bodies  to  which  the  fry  may  be- 
come attached.  For  this  end,  an- 
chored fascines  have  been  employed 
^ith  great  advantage  on  the  French 
and  Danish  coasts,  from  which  mil- 
lions of  young  oysters  are  annually 
transferred  to  the  oyster  farms,  to 
grow  and  fatten  till  they  are  ready 
for  the  market.  Besides  home  con- 
snmption,  there  is  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  oyster  spat.  Other 
contrivances,  as  peculiarly  con- 
structed tiles,  are  employed  occa- 
I  sionally  for  the  same  purp  030.  The 
j  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in 
I  these  farms  to  guard  against  sud- 
den cold,  as  the  water  in  them  is  at 
all  times  shallow ;  and  if  sharp  frost 
should  occur  when  the  oysters  are 
quite  exposed,  or  only  partially 
covered,  damage  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  pounds  will  often  take 
place  in  a  single  tide.  On  the 
French  coast,  where  an  oyster  of  a 


peculiar  green  tint  is  in  great 
esteem,  some  of  these  farms  are 
destined  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minute  parasitical 
vegetable  belonging  to  the  curious 
order  of  Cryptogams  Diatcfmacece,  on 
which  its  hue  and  exquisite  flavour 
are  said  to  depend.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  had  a  jpetichant  for 
black  oysters,  but  to  what  cause 
their  peculiar  colour  was  due  ap- 
pears to  be  unknown.  The  taste  in 
either  case  was  more  rational  than 
that  of  our  first  George  for  half- 
putrid  oysters,  though  that  has  its 
parallel  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cod- 
fish in  the  Shetlands  till  it  is  high, 
or  the  Hastings  pies  of  conger-eels, 
which  are  used  only  when  far  ad- 
vanced towards  putrefaction.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the 
large  Virginian  oyster  on  the  Fi'ench 
coast,  but  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
smaller  oysters  is  so  strong  that  any 
superior  flavour  in  them  would  not 
very  readily  be  recognised.  In  our 
own  country  green  oysters  are 
thought  to  be  unwholesome,  from  a 
notion  that  they  come  from  cop- 
peras beds  —  a  notion  which  evi- 
dently arises  from  a  vulgar  inter- 
pretation of  the  name.  Mussels 
from  certain  localities,  as  from 
ships'  bottoms,  are  said  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  but  more,  perhaps,  depends 
upon  peculiarity  of  constitution  than 
upon  intrinsic  quality, — exactly  as 
lobsters,  mushrooms,  or  even  eggs 
are  sources  of  illness  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, while  to  others  they  are 
quite  free  from  danger,  if  not  par- 
taken of  in  too  great  abundance. 

We  might  say  a  good  deal  more 
on  the  supply  of  food  of  undoubted 
superior  quality  by  escallops,  that 
of  more  questionable  character  by 
cuttlefish  on  our  own  coast,  or  the 
holuthuria  or  trepang  of  China  ; 
but  our  limits  forbid  any  ftirther 
details.  A  proposition  has  lately 
appeared  in  some  of  our  papers  for 
laying  traps  for  the  grape-like  eggs 
of  cuttlefish;  but,  though  these 
mollusks  are  eaten  on  our  southern 
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coasts  when  other  matters  of  bet- 
ter quality  fail,  they  are  certainly 
not  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  make 
their  increase  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. 

While  mentioning  the  cuttlefish, 
we  may,  en  passant,  call  attention 
to  the  reports  of  gigantic  indivi- 
duals which  are  occasionally  en- 
countered in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world,  to  the  destruction  of  bathers, 
or,  it  is  said,  even  of  small  boats. 
The  following  account,  from  Crosse 
and  Fischer's  Journal  de  Gonchylio- 
logie,yvhich  rests  on  better  authority 
than  most  similar  narratives,  is  not 
without  interest : — 

On  the  2nd  of  December  last  (1861),  the 
steamboat  Alecto^  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Bonyer,  anchored  in  our  harbour  on  its  way 
to  Cayenne.  It  had  met  between  Madeira 
and  Teneriffe  with  a  gigantic  cuttlefish, 
which  was  swimming  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
water.  This  animsl  measured  between  5 
and  6  metres  (16  or  19  feet)  in  length,  with- 
out reckoning  the  eight  formidable  arms 
studded  with  suckers  which  covered  its  head. 
Its  colour  was  of  a  brick-red ;  its  eyes  had  a 
prodigious  development  and  a  frightful 
gaze;  its  parrot-beak  was  nearly  half  a 
metre  across ;  its  body,  fusiform  but  much 
swollen  in  the  centre,  presented  an  enormous 
mass,  the  weight  of  which  was  estimated  at 
2,000  kilogrammes  (4}4io  pounds).  Its  fins, 
placed  at  the  further  extremity,  were  rounded 
into  fleshy  lobes  of  a  portentous  size. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  November,  towards 
mid-day,  that  the  Mecto  perceived  this 
terrible  cephalopod  swimming  along  the 
side.  The  commandant  caused  the  vessel 
to  stop  immediately,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  animal  tried  to  seize  it. 
For  this  end  he  made  a  running  noose ; 
guns  were  loaded  and  harpoons  prepared 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  at  the  first  shot 
the  monster  plunged  into  the  sea  beneath 
the  vessel,  and  reappeared  on  the  other 
side.  Attacked  again  with  harpoons,  and 
after  having  received  many  shots,  it  disap- 
peared two  or  three  times,  and  each  time 
showed  itself  for  some  seconds  on  the  sur- 
face, agitating  its  long  arms.  The  vessel, 
however,  kept  following  it,  or  rather  stopped 
in  its  course  in  accor(knce  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  animaL  The  chase  lasted  more 
than  three  hours.  The  commandant  wished 
to  finish  with  the  enemy  at  every  risk.  He 
dare  not,  however,  risk  the  lives  of  his 
sailors  by  causing  a  boat  to  be  put  out, 
which  this  monster  might  have  engulphed 
by  seizing  it  with  one  of  its  formidable 


arms.  The  harpoons  penetrated  the  soft 
flesh,  but  came  out  without  success.  Many 
balls  had  passed  through  it  to  no  purpose. 
Meanwhile  it  received  one  which  wounded 
it  grievously,  for  it  immediately  vomited  a 
great  quantity  of  foam  and  blood,  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  matter,  which 
difiused  a  musky  scent.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  they  were  able  to  seize  it  with 
the  running  noose ;  but  the  line  slipped  along 
the  elastic  body  of  the  moUusk,  and  did  not 
stop  till  it  was  near  the  fins.  They  at- 
tempted to  hoist  it  aboard.  The  greater 
part  of  the  body  was  abeady  out  of  the 
water,  when  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
mass  caused  the  line  to  penetrate  the  flesh, 
and  separated  the  hinder  extremity  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal,  and  so  the  monster  was 
liberated  and  fell  back  into  the  sea. 

The  viscid  matter  was  clearly  the 
inky  fluid  which  forms  a  well-known 
colour  for  artists,  and  which  is  some- 
times so  admirably  preserved  in  the 
ink-bag  in  fossil  specimens  as  to  be 
equally  available  for  drawing  with 
that  of  recent  individuals.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  musky  substance, 
called  ambergris,  formed  principally 
in  the  coecum  of  the  Cachalot  whale, 
and  analogous  to  bezoars,  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  some  cuttlefish, 
as  the  homy  mandibles  are  often 
found  imbedded  in  the  mass. 

Pearls  have  been  a  favourite  ob- 
ject of  ornament  from  very  eariy 
times,  and  large  sums  have  been 
made  by  'pearls  of  great  price,' 
which  almost  vie  with  diamonds 
in  point  of  mercantile  value.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  East  only  which 
yields  them.  Those  of  our  own 
rivers  and  estuaries  are  not  without 
their  value.  The  pearls  of  Britain 
were  one  at  least  of  the  objects 
which  attracted  the  Roman  legions  ; 
and  though  of  late  years  they  have 
been  more  or  less  neglected,  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Unger  have  again 
called  serious  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. Conway  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  quantity  of  seed  pearls 
produced  by  the  common  mussel, 
and  the  traffic  is  still  flourishing. 
The  more  rapid  rivers,  however,  of 
Scotland  produce  those  of  the  great- 
est value  from  a  fresh- water  shell, 
TJnio  mwrgariiifeira^  which  till  very 
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recently  were  bought  chiefly  by 
pedlars,  who  made,  frequently  a 
considerable  profit.  When  the  rivers 
are  low,  the  shells  are  seen  in  num- 
bers in  the  clear  streams  amongst 
the  pebbles,  as  we  ourselves  wit- 
nessed, nearly  forty  years  ago,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tummel  and 
Garry.  But  the  deeper  parts  are 
searched  by  dredging,  and  yield  an 
abundant  harvest.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  circumstance  of  comparative  ra- 
rity that  a  pearl  is  found  worth  as 
much  as  ftfty  pounds,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  those  of 
a  rosy  tint  and  great  purity ;  but 
a  good  livelihood  is  obtained  at 
ordinary  fishings,  for  there  are  very 
few  blanks  in  the  lottery,  and  there 
is  always  the  encouraging  hope  of 
a  prize.  The  shallow  streams,  of 
course,  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
mussels  can  now  be  procured  only 
by  constant  immersionin  the  water — 
a  matter  perhaps  of  less  consequence 
to  the  Highlander  than  to  most 
natives  of  northern  climes.  Excel- 
lent pearls  are  also  produced  by 
some  of  the  fresh- water  shells  of 
North  America.  We  have  lately 
seen  a  very  fine  one  from  Canada. 

The  shells  of  the  Haliotis,  or 
Venus'  Bar,  which  abound  on  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  Islands,  yield 
a  large  portion  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  used  so  extensively  by  our 
manufacturers,  though  that  of  the 
finer  quality  and  purer  colour  is 
derived  from  the  East. 

One  portion  of  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Jeffreys'  work,  which  has  just 
been  published,  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting at  the  present  moment,  from 
its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  electric 
cables.  Not  only  have  they  to  con- 
tend i^ainst  accidents  which  may 
occur  in  the  act  of  paying  out,  in 
addition  to  intrinsic  flaws  in  their 
structure,  as  well  as  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  and  the  consequent  wear 
and  tear  against  sharp  points  of 
deep-seated  rocks,  but  a  host  of  ex- 
ternal enemies  are  ready  t  d  burrow 
into  the  external  coating,  and  thus 


destroy  the  insulation.  Professor 
Huxley  gave  Mr.  Jeffreys  young 
specimens  of  Xylophaga  dorsalis  (a 
mollusk  differing  principally  from 
the  common  ship- worm  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  shelly  lining  to  the  cavity 
which  it  bores),  which  had  penetrat- 
ed the  outer  coating  (tarred  hemp) 
of  the  Mediterranean  electric  tele- 
graph cable,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
at  a  depth  of  from  60  to  70  feet. 
Some  of  the  individuals  were  about 
to  attack  the  gutta  percha  tube  that 
formed  the  inner  case  or  covering 
of  the  wire  when  the  cable  was 
taken  up. 

If  the  cable  be  laid  down  ever  so 
successfiilly,  it  may  become  in  a  few 
months  silent  from  the  invasion  ot 
these  burro  wing  mollusca;  and  there 
are  many  annelides  and  Crustacea 
which  may  prove  equally  injurious. 
It  is  quite  as  necessary,  therefore, 
to  find  something  which  will  pre- 
vent their  settling,  as  it  is  to  guard 
against  ship-worms  in  wooden  struc- 
tures. It  is  high  time  that  the 
question  should  be  taken  into  very 
serious  consideration.  Matters  of 
this  kind,  however,  are  apt  to  move 
very  slowly  in  this  country.  In 
1 860  it  was  proposed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  British  Association  (of 
which  committee  Mr.  Jeffreys  was 
chairman)  to  have  certain  experi- 
ments made  in  the  Dockyard  at 
Plymouth,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  farther  destruction  by  the  te- 
redo of  Government  timber,  which 
had  cost  the  country  a  considerable 
sum  every  year.  A  small  grant  had 
been  voted  by  the  Association  for 
such  purposes.  Permission  to  have 
these  experiments  made  was  asked 
through  the  Port  Admiral,  Sir 
Thomas  Pasley,  who  expressed  his 
entire  approval,  but  forwarded  the 
application  to  the  Admiralty.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  that  no  answer 
was  received  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  that  then  came  a  simple  refosal, 
without  any  reasons  given  for  it. 
'  Great  Britain,'  Mr.  Jeffreys  adds, 
^  unlike  other 'states,  does  not  count 
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a  single  naturalist  in  her  National 
Assembly,  and  the  Government  will 
not,  unless  urged  by  popular  pres- 
sure, take  the  initiative,  or  even 
forward  any  plan  of  public  improve- 
ment which  is  out  of  the  regular 
groove  of  routine.' 

At  present  little  has  been  done 
towards  arresting  the  evil,  and  plans 
which  may  be  successftil  with  wood- 
en structures  may  not  be  applicable 
to  cables.  The  best  hope  is  in  the 
discovery  of  some  siHcate  or  other 
chemical,  which  may  at  once  pro- 
tect against  the  action  of  salt-water 
and  prevent  the  ingress  of  the 
extremely  tender  infant  spat.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Jeffreys'  third  volume', 
wliich  relates  to  boring  animals,  is 
most  interesting.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  they  have  no  especial 
solvent,  but  their  action  is  entirely 
mechanical.  The  great  point,  then, 
is  to  interpose  such  a  substance, 
however  thin,  as  will  effectually 
prevent  their  first  ingress.  As  Mr. 
Jeffreys  well  remarks — 

JEgrius  ejicitur,  quam  non  admittitur 


*A  very  slight  coating  of  any 
kind  will  suffice  to  keep  out  the 
infant  burglar.  Tar  would  answer 
the  purpose,  but  this  is  Hable  to  be 
accidentally  rubbed  off  or  removed  by 
the  constant  agitation  of  the  waves.' 
Actual  experience  alone  can  show 
whether  sihcate  of  lime,  Szerelmey's 
silicat-zopissa,  silex  with  muriate 
of  lime,  Messrs.  Peacock  and  Bu- 
chan's  patent  composition  (which 
forms,  by  chemical  combination  with 
sea-water,  an  unctuous  or  slimy 
pellicle),  or  other  chemical,  can  be 
permanently  successful;  and  it  is 
much  to  the  general  interest  that 
proper  experiments  should  be  made. 
There  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
connected  with  shells  which  is  worth 
a  passing  notice.  Shells  of  various 
kinds  and  affinities,  as  also  corals 
dredged  up  from  great  depths,  are 
often  perforated  by  some  substance, 
which  branches  and  forms  a  little 


greenish  conferva-Hke  sketch  beneath 
the  surface.  Kolliker,  a  translation 
of  whose  paper  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Quart&rly  Microscopical  Journal,  be- 
Heves  that  it  is  a  mould,  while  Wedl 
thinks  it  a  sponge.  The  production 
of  a  fiingus  at  such  depths  is  not  a 
very  likely  circumstance ;  though  a 
fine  species  of  Sphaeria  really  occurs 
on  the  Algerian  coast,  at  a  moderate 
depth,  on  the  submerged  rhizoma 
of  Posidonia.  Mr.  Jeffieys  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  specimens 
obtained  in  the  late  dredging  expe- 
dition off  the  Shetlands,  and  we  are 
certainly  of  opinion,  whatever  the 
production  may  be,  that  it  is  neither 
an  alga  nor  fiingus.  It  appears  to 
us  far  more  probable  that  it  belongs 
to  some  zoophyte.  We  found,  in- 
deed, an  extremely  minute  alga, 
allied  to  the  genus  Galothrix,  in 
hunting  forKolliker's  organism;  and 
in  a  single  instance,  a  minute  flabeUi- 
form  expansion  after  the  fashion  of 
Anadyomeney  but  neither  of  these 
appeared  to  have  any  share  in  the 
perforations.  The  fact  of  the  tips 
of  the  threads — for  it  is  the  tips 
alone  which  can  be  active  in  the 
matter — being  able  to  decompose  the 
shelly  Substance  is  strange  enough, 
to  whatever  class  or  kingdom  the 
production  may  belong.  The  erosion 
which  is  so  common  in  the  older 
part  of  shells  appears  to  arise  from 
some  inequality  and  consequent  in- 
stability in  their  composition,  and  is 
probably  analogous  to  that  which 
so  constantly  appears  in  ancient 
glass  or  old  exposed  mortar. 

In  the  cabinet,  the  brightest  and 
most  highly-polished  shells,  if  kept 
in  a  damp  place,  often  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  a  little  mould— a  cir- 
cumstancje  which  is  the  less  sur- 
prising when  we  reflect  that  even 
glass,  which  is  proof  against  most 
acids,  is  frequently  corroded  by  a 
mould,  Sjporotrichum  fenestrarun. 

As  regards  the  list  of  indigenous 
mollusks,  we  may  remark  that  a 
considerable  increase  is  made  every 
year  by  frequent  dredgings,  while  a 
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more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
geographical  limits  of  species  enables 
the  conchologist  to  ehminate  many 
which  have  crept  into  our  fauna  by 
fi^nd  or  mistake — a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  ^the  study  of 
our  tertiary  and  more  recent  fossil 
beds.  Valuable,  however,  as  the 
presence  of  shells  in  strata  may  be 
in  determining  their  relative  age, 
their  absence  is  not  decisive,  as  from 
local  causes  they  have  clearly  dis- 
appeared in  some  instances — as  from 
metamorphic  strata,  in  which  they 
once  existed.  It  is  evident  that 
their  highest  illustrative  value  exists 
only  where  species  are  determined 
accurately ;  and  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  Mr.  Jeffreys  has  done  such 
good  service,  studying  as  he  has 
not  merely  the  productions  of  his 
own  seas  and  country,  but  with 
equal  zeal  all  continental  species,  for 
the  comparison  of  which  he  has 
spared  neither  travel  nor  corre- 
spondence. 

The  results  of  the  annual  dredg- 
ings  mentioned  above  have  been 
considered  so  valuable  that  a  fresh 
grant  was  made  for  1865 ;  and  the 
report  pubHshed  by  the  British 
Association  of  the  work  of  1863 
contains  many  points  of  interest,  as 
does  that  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  of  the 
upper  tertiary  fossils  at  Udevalla, 
in  Sweden.  It  is  astonishing,  though 
every  zone  or  bathymetrical  district 
has  some  characteristic  and  peculiar 
species  of  its  own,  how  indifferent 
the  same  species  may  be  to  the 
depth  of  water  with  which  it  is 
covered,  whether  five  or  five  hundred 
fathoms,  provided  there  be  plenty  of 
appropriate  food.  *  Specimens  from 
a  depth  of  75  fathoms  or  upwards, 
being  placed  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
sea-water  taken  from  the  beach,  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  sHghtest  de- 
gree affected  by  the  sudden  change 
of  bathymetrical  conditions.  With 
a  solitary  exception  (that  of  Githara 
haliaeti),  all  continued  for  a  long 
time  vigorous  and  active.  They  fed, 
crawled,  leapt,  and  swam  or  floated 


immediately  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  an  inverted  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  renew  often  the 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  ensure 
this  state  of  liveliness.  I  kept  many 
of  them,  and  observed  their  habits 
for  three  days,  when  they  were  killed 
for  the  sake  of  their  shells.'  Species 
from  immense  depths  often  exhibited 
as  brilliant  colours  as  those  almost 
within  tidal  limits — a  fact  which  has 
been  denied  by  authors,  though 
Humboldt  long  since  pointed  out  at 
what  immense  depths  brilHant  co- 
louring may  exist. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
matters  in  the  report  is  that  of  the 
extinction  on  our  coast  of  certain 
species,  such  as  Fecten  Islandicus, 
whose  shells  occur  frequently  in 
great  abundance.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  in  any  alteration  of  tem- 
perature at  the  depths  which  they 
inhabit,  and  some  of  them  still  Hve 
in  parallel  latitudes  on  the  coast  of 
Norway. 

*I  can  only  account,'  says  our  author, 
*  for  this  apparent  extermination  in  our  seas 
of  the  species  in  question,  hy  suggesting 
that  the  bed  which  they  once  inhabited  was 
raised,  and  became  dry  land ;  that  it  re- 
mained in  that  state  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  not  only  to  destroy  the  entire  brood, 
but  also  to  semi-fossilise  the  shells  by  expo- 
sure to  the  open  air ;  that  subsequently  the 
tract  was  submerged,  and  again  formed  the 
sea-bed,  and  that  it  is  stiU  sinking  by  slow 
and  perhaps  imperceptible  degrees.  In  this 
way  the  shaUow- water  species,  as  Nassa  in- 
crassata,  would  be  gradually  habituated  to 
greater  and  greater  depths  like  the  North 
Atlantic  starfishes.' 

For  other  matters  we  must  refer 
to  the  report  itself. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  article 
without  adverting  to  the  value 
which  conchology  possesses,  set  be- 
fore us  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  in 
conjunctioh  with  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation :  — 

*  The  value  of  physiological  science,'  says 
Professor  Huxley,  in  his  admirable  lecture 
on  the  Educational  Value  of  the  Natural 
History  Sciences,  delivered  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  in  1854,  '  as  a  branch  of  discipline,  is 
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partly  that  which  it  has  in  ccmmoti  with 
all  sciences — the  training  and  strengthening 
of  common  sense;  parUj  that  which  is 
more  peculiar  to  itself — the  great  exercise 
which  it  affords  to  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  comparison ;  and  I  may  add,  the 
exactness  of  knowledge  which  it  requires  on 
the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  extend  its 
boundaries. 

'  On  other  grounds,  eyen  were  mankind  de- 
serving of  the  title  of  "rational,"  which  they 
arrogate  to  themselves,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  would  consider  as  the 
most  necessaiy  of  all  branches,  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children,  that  which  professes 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  they  prize  so  highly  —  which 
teaches  them  how  to  avoid  d^ease,  and  to 
cherish  health  in  themselves  and  those  who 
are  dear  to  them. 

'Why  is  it  that  educated  men  can  be 
found  to  maintain  that  a  slaughter-house 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  dty  is  rather  a  good 
thin^than  otherwise?  That  mothers  per- 
sist in  exposibg  the  latgest  possible  amount 
of  surface  of  their  children  to  the  cold,  by  the 
absurd  style  of  dress  that  they  adopt,  and 
then  marvel  at  the  peculiar  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  removes  their  infants  by 
bronchitis  and  gastric  fever?    Why  is  it 


that  quackery  rides  rampant  over  the  b&nd ; 
and  that,  not  long  ago,  one  of  the  largest 
public  rooms  in  this  great  citjr  could  be 
filled  by  an  audience  gravely  listening  to 
the  reverend  expositor  of  the  doctrine— that 
the  simple  physiological  phenomena  known 
as  spint-rapping,  table-turning,  phreno- 
magnetism,  and  by  I  know  not  what  other 
absurd  and  inappropriate  names,  are  due  to 
the  direct  and  personal  agency  of  Satan  ? ' 

Plainly  because  natnral  history  as 
a  branch  of  education  is  so  com- 
pletely neglected  amongst  us,  except 
BO  far  as  the  merest  smattering 
goes.  A  large  portion  of  our  na- 
tional shortcomings  arises  from  this 
neglect ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  any 
remedy  so  long  as  pnblic  men  maj 
show  the  most  utter  ignorance  of 
things  intimately  connected  with 
their  own  especial  department,  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  reproach, 
or  even  eliciting  a  single  mark  of 
surprise,  provided  they  belong  to 
this  category. 
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[The  following  remarks  on  Mr. 
Grote's  Plato,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Whewell,  are  the  last  the  world 
will  have  firom  his  pen.  For  seve- 
ral years  during  the  later  portion 
of  his  life,  his  thoughts  had  been 
devoted  to  Plato;  and  the  present 
review  was  prepared  for  the  press 
immediately  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  lamentable  accident  to  which 
liis  death  is  due. 

Pew  men  of  his  generation  have 
been,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  so  constantly  and  prominently 
before  the  public;  and  fewer  still 
bave  had  a  more  steady  allowance 
of  &me  and  success  in  so  many 
different  walks  of  literature.  Nor 
has  fame  gone  at  all  beyond  the 
truth  as  to  the  varied  nature  and 
depth  of  his  acquirements.  To  have 
occupied  the  two  professorial  chairs 
which  he  held  in  succession  at 
Cambridge — those  of  Mineralogy 
and  Casuistry — requires  a  very  wide 
range  of  intellectual  power;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of 
literature  or  science,  to  which  he 
gave  attention,  which  he  did  not 
thoroughly  master. 

His  early  years  were  given  chiefly 
to  mathematical  science ;  and  thougn 
in  some  branches  he  has  been  sur- 
passed by  individuals,  no  one  has 
attained  such  eminence  as  his  in  all. 
And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  lines 
of  study,  his  influence  on  the  tone 
of  thought  and  education  of  Cam- 
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bridge  has  been  paramount.  As 
long  ago  as  1825,  a  writer  on  mat- 
ters at  Cambridge  speaks  of  his 
'bold,  vigorous,  and  excursive 
mind,'  and  of  his  haviiig  written 
'  the  very  best  elementary  treatises 
in  science  that  Cambridge  ever  pro- 
duced ;'  and  till  very  lately  he  has 
continued  to  supply  many  of  the 
scientific  journals  and  Transactions 
of  the  Scientific  Societies  with  essays 
on  various  points  of  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  natural  philosophy  and 
pure  mathematics. 

To  metaphysics,  and  mental  philo- 
sophy generally,  very  many  of  his 
best  years  were  given ;  and  the  use 
he  has  made  of  them  in  conjunction 
with  his  scientific  knowledge  is  well 
shown  by  his  two  works  on  the 
inductive  sciences — ^those  by  which 
h©  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered 
in  after-times.  For  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  his  literary  energy  was 
enormous ;  within  a  very  few  years, 
besides  the  History  and  Philosophj 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  he  produced 
the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astro^ 
noniy ;  Notes  on  Germam,  Ghwclies; 
Elements  of  Mo^'olity,  inclvdvny 
Polity;  Specimens  of  English  Hexa^ 
meters,  including  a  translation  of 
Groethe's  Hermann  and  Dorotliea; 
a  translation  of  Auerbach's  tale, 
The  Professor;  besides  many  smaller 
works,  and  a  great  variety  of  scien- 
tific memoirs  and  pamphlets  on  the 
affairs  of  his  University.  A  con- 
F  F  2 
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siderable  portion  of  his  time  in 
later  years  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  international  law,  a  professorship 
of  which  he  has  fonnded  by  will  at 
Cambridge;  and  he  pnbli8h^d  ^ 
edition  of  Grotms  de  Jwre  'Belli  et 
PcwiSy  with  an  abridged  translation 
of  the  text.  The  Essay  on  the 
Plv/rdlity  of  the  Worlds,  which  ap- 
peared a  few  years  since,  and  revived 
an  almost  forgotten  controversy, 
though  published  without  his  name, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  his  works;  and,  independently 
of  the  interest  with  which  ho  has 
invested  the  subject,  the  pure  and 
beautiM  English  in  which  it  is 
written  forms  a  marked  coi^trast 
to  the  rugged  style  of  several  of  his 
earlier  works.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  his  translation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  at  Cambridge, 
and  above  all  in  that  college  which 
was  his  pride,  and  over  which  he 
has  presided  for  so  long,  that  his 
memory  will  be  chiefly  venerated. 
The  munificence  with  which,  both 
during  his  lifetime  and  by  his  will, 
he  has  repaid  what  he  owed  to 
Trinity  College  for  his  education 
and  position,  will  for  ever  hand 
down  his  name  among  its  chief 
benefactors.    No  one  probably  has 

TlfR.  GROTB'S  Hist(mj  of  Greece 
jjX  is  undoubtedly  among  the  most 
striking  and  most  valuable  works 
which  our  generation  has  produced. 
It  offers  to  the  reader  startling  novel- 
ties of  view  and  opinion,  supported 
by  reasons  of  plain  solid  good  sense : 
and  this  in  a  subject  well-nigh  the 
most  fa>nii1iar  and  well-worn  in  the 
whole  field  of  literature.  This  is  true 
of  almost  every  part  of  the  history ; 
but  of  no  part  more  signally  true, 
than  of  that  which  refers  to  the  so- 
called  '  Sophists,'  of  whom  Plato's 
Dialogues  and  the  modem  ac- 
counts of  the  Athens  of  his  time  are 
full.    Mr.  Grote  has  done  us  the 


ever  effected  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  studies  iu  which  he 
interested  himself,  or  has  left  the 
impress  of  his  mind  more  perma- 
nently on  the  place.  He  was  so 
decidedly  the  first  among  aU  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  moved,  that  to 
him  all  unhesitatingly  and  wiUingly 
gave  way.  But  his  hberahty  and 
largeness  of  heart  always  made  him 
respect  an  opponent,  and  kept  him* 
free  from  ever  being  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  College  or  Universiiy 
cliquism.  A  noble  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter was  his  almost  immediate  for- 
getfiilness  of  anything  that  had 
been  written  or  said  against  him. 
Another  was,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  would  throw  himself  into 
a  new  system,  however  distastefalat 
firsts  or  however  much  he  might 
have  opposed  it,  when  he  fomul 
that  the  change  was  inevitable.  The 
roughness  of  manner  which,  in 
spite  of  his  kindliness  of  hearty  to 
some  extent  characterised  his  earlier 
years,  had  been  softened  as  he  grew 
older,  so  as.  scarcely  to  exist  in  the 
later  portion  of  his  life  ;  and  he  now 
passes  away  frill  of  years  and 
honours,  with  the  love  and  respect 
of  every  one  who  knew  him,  and 
leaving  the  feeling  behind  that 
there  is  no  one  to  supply  his  place, 
or  fill  the  blank  which  his  loss  has 
created.] 

service  of  pointing  out  with  great 
clearness  and  force  the  extraordinary . 
amount  of  oonftision  of  thought 
and  prejudice  of  judgment  which 
has  prevailed  among  modem  writers 
with  regard  to  this  supposed  class 
of  teachers  and  writers.  He  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  fact  no  class  ait 
all,  but  an  assemblage  of  persons 
of  the  most  diverse  tenets  and  mx)des 
of  e3q)osition:  all  or  almost  all 
of  them  persons  who  inculcated 
morality  and  virtue — some  of  them 
the  authors  of  speculations  hardly 
inferior  in  elevation  of  tone  wd 
ingenuity  of  exposition  to  Plato 
himself;  yet  jumbled  together  \fj 
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the  Platonic  commeirtators  in  on^ 
commoii  enxmLeratioii  of  false  rea- 
sonmg,  Ticious  teaching,  and  selfish 
objects.  That  a  large  body  of  the 
admirers  of  Plato  haye  imitated 
these  charges,  one  firom  another,  till 
ihey  have  become  an  established  sys- 
tem, taken  for  ^granted  in  expound- 
ing Plato,  is  a  truly  remarkable 
&ct  in  literature;  and  philoi^ophy 
'  aaid  justice,  no  less  than  literature, 
have  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Grote 
for  haying  so  boldly^and  ingeniously 
dashed  aside  this  established  error, 
and.  approached  the  study  of  the 
Platonic  writings  free  from  its  mis- 
leading and  con^sing  influence. 

Witii  this  view  of  Mr.  Grote's 
insight  into  the  Platonic  literature, 
■we  naturally  welcomed  with  great 
avidity  his  present  to  us  of  a  irans- 
lation  and  exposition  of  the  Bia- 
logues^  80  far  as  is  requisite  to  give 
their  import  and  determine  their 
result.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  rate  very 
highly,  the  value  of  what  we  have 
thus  received.  Besides  a  careful 
and  spirited  translation  of  the 
leading  passages,  connected  by  a 
commentary  which  gives  us  the 
bearing  and  effect  of  what  is  omit- 
ted in  the  translation,  we  have 
throughout  an  activity  of  thought 
and  a  sobriety  of  judgment  exercised 
npOB  these  writings  which  give  a 
meaning  to  every  page,  and  we  have 
moreover  a  ftilness  of  illustration 
from  all  other  writings  which  in  any 
way  bear  upon  the  subjects  intro- 
duced, which  make  us  admire  Mr. 
Grote's  industry  in  reading,  and 
acuteness  in  extracting  the  full 
tneaniTig  from  all  that  he  reads. 
'Rib  most  practised  reader  of  Flato 
must  derive  a  great  treasure  of  new 
thoughts  and  new  lights  from  this 
new  work  of  Mr.  Grote. 

This  being  our  opinionof  the  value 
of  Mr.  Grote's  PZafo,  we  shall  without 
hesitation  offer  our  judgment  of  any 
points  in  which  it  seems  to  us  de- 
fective or  erroneous.  The  respect 
and  gratitude  which  we  feel  to  him 
finrall  that  we  have  learned  from 


him  would  be  ill  shown  by  ac- 
quiescing in  any  perverted  views  of 
the  import  of  the  Platonic  writings 
which  his  authority  may  serve  to 
put  into  or  keep  in  circulation. 

One  such  impression,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  we  will 
endeavour  to  explain.  We  have 
just  praised  Mr.  Grote  for  having 
reject-ed  an  established  system  of 
vilifying  and  misrepresentingPlato's 
opponents,  the  Sophists,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  them,  in  everything  that  they 
say,  sophistry  in  its  modem  EngHsh 
meaning.  Now,  we  venture  to  think 
that  Mr.  Grote  has  not  thoroughly 
purged  himself  of  an  estabhshed  sys- 
tem of  seeing  everywhere  a  profound 
meaning  and  a  solid  philosophy  in 
the  Platonic  Dialogues,  or  at  least 
steps  towards  such  a  philosophy. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  lose  our- 
selves and  mislead  the  reader  by 
generalities,  we  will  take  one  of  the 
simplest    of     the    Dialogues,    the 

*  Lysis,'  and  point  out  in  what 
manner  we  consider  that  this  long- 
established  delusion  of  the  Platonic 
commentators  shows  itself  in  some 
degree  in  Mr.  Grote. 

We  gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Grote 
the  account  of  the  occasion  and 
opening    of    the    Dialogue    called 

*  Lysis,'  or  by  an  aliier  title,  as  is 
common  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues^ 

*  Of  Friendship.' 

Socrates  relates  that  as  he  was 
walking  outside  the  ciiy  wall  he 
was  invited  by  Hippothales,  a  young 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  into  a 
crowded  Palsestra,  where  not  only 
bodily  exercises  were  habitually 
practised,  but  debate  was  carried  on 
and  intellectual  instruction  given  by 
a  Sophist  named  Mikkos,  companion 
and  admirer  of  Socrates.  Hippo- 
thales is  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Lysis,  a  beautiftd  Athenian  boy,  who 
is  also  in  the  Palasstra.  Hippo- 
thales is  ridiculed  by  Ktesippus, 
another  youth,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  his  admiration 
of   Lysis.     He  says  to   Socrates: 

*  Is   it  not    ridiculous  that,  with 
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all  his  admiration  for  tHs  boy, 
he  can  find  nothing  to  say  which 
any  boy  in  the  streets  could  not 
say :  about  Democrates  his  father, 
and  Lysis  his  grandfather,  and 
ancestors  farther  up  still :  and 
about  their  wealth,  and  their  studs, 
and  their  victories  in  games,  Py- 
thian, Isthmian,  and  Nemean,  won 
by  chariots  and  by  racers  ?  This 
is  what  he  speaks  of  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  of  matters  older  still. 
The  other  day  he  was  telling  us 
that  they  had  an  ancient  connection 
with  Hercules,  in  virtue  of  which 
one  of  their  ancestors  received  Her- 
cules as  a  guest,  he  himself  being 
descended  from  Zeus  and  from 
the  patron  goddess  of  his  district  : 
stories  which  the  old  women  sing 
in  ballads,  and  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  stuff.  This  is  what  he 
utters,  and  we  have  to  hear.'. 

Socrates  on  this  says  in  a  Mendly 
way  to  Hippothales  that  this  is  not 
a  way  to  talk  to  a  boy.  *  Can  you,' 
pays  the  enamoured  youth,  *  teU  me 
any  better  way?  Pray  do,  if  you 
can.  What  must  one  do  to  make 
such  a  boy  regard  onp  as  a  friend  ?  ' 
Socrates  agrees  to  do  so  if  an  op- 
portunity be  afforded  him  of  con- 
versing with  Lysis.  *  Accordingly, 
after  some  well-imagined  incidents,.' 
says  Mr.  Grote,  'interesting  as 
marks  of  Greek  manners, — Socrates 
and  Ktesippus,  with  others,  seat 
themselves  in  the  palaestra  amidst 
a  crowd  of  listeners.  Lysis,  too 
modest  at  first  to  approach,  is  em- 
boldened to  sit  down  by  seeing 
Menexenus  seated  by  the  side  of 
Socrates:  while  Hippothales,  not 
daring  to  put  himself  where  Lysis 
can  see  hun,  listens,  but  conceals 
himself  behind  some  of  the  crowd.' 
Socrates  then  begins  to  talk  with 
Lysis : — 

Sokr.  Well — ^Lysis — ^your  father  and  mo- 
ther love  you  extremely. 

Lysis,  Assuredly  they  do. 

So^r.  They  would  wish  you,  therefore, 
to  be  as  happy  as  possible. 

Lym,  Undoubtedly. 

Sukr,  Do  you  think  any  man  happy,  who 


is  a  slave,  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  desires  ? 

Lysis,  I  do  not  think  him  happy  at  all. 

Sokr,  Since  therefore  your  father  and 
mother  are  so  anxious  that  you  should  be 
happy,  they  of  course  allow  you  to  do  the 
things  which  you  desire,  and  never  reproTe 
nor  forbid  you  ? 

Lysis,  Not  at  all,  by  Zeus,  Sokrates :  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  they  forbid  me. 

Sokr,  How  say  you !  they  wish  you  to 
be  happy — and  they  hinder  you  from  doing 
what  you  wish!  Tell  me,  for  example, 
when  one  of  your  father's  chariots  is  going 
to  run  a  race,  if  you  wished  to  mount  and 
take  the  reins,  would  they  allow  you  to  do 
so? 

Lysis,  No — certainly  :  they  would  not 
allow  me. 

Sokr,  But  whom  do  they  allow  then  ? 

I^sis,  My  father  employs  a  paid  cha- 
rioteer. 

Sokr.  What !  do  they  permit  a  hireling, 
in  preference  to  you,  to  do  what  he  wishes 
with  the  horses  ?  and  do  they  give  him  pay 
besides  for  doing  so  ? 

Lysis.  Why — to  be  sure. 

Sokr.  But  doubtless,  I  imagine,  they 
trust  the  team  of  mules  to  your  direction ; 
and  if  you  chose  to  take  the  whip  and  flog, 
they  would  allow  you  ? 

Lysis.  Allow  me  ?  not  at  all. 

Sokr.  What !  is  no  one  allowed  to  flog 
them  ? 

Lysis.  Yes — certainly — the  mule-groom. 
.    Sokr.  Is  he  a  slave  or  free  ? 

Lysis.  A  slave. 

Sokr.  Then,  it  seems,  they  esteem  a  slave 
higher  than  you  their  son ;  trusting  their 
property  to  him  rather  than  to  you,  letting 
Aim  do  what  he  pleases,  while  they  forbid 
you.  But  tell  me  farther :  do  they  allow 
you  to  direct  yourself — or  do  not  they  even 
trust  you  so  far  as  that? 

Lysis.  How  can  you  imagine  that  they 
trust  me  ? 

•  Sokr.  But  does  any  one  else  direct  you? 
Lysis.  Yes — this  tutor  here. 

Sokr.  Is  he  a  slave  ? 
Lysis.  To  be  sure  :     belonging  to  our 
family.  ' 

•  Sokr.  That  is  shocking :  one  of  free  birth 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  slave  I  But 
what  is  that  he -does,  as  your  director? 

Lysis.  He  conducts  me  to  my  teacher's 
house. 

Sokr.  Wliat !  do  they  govern  you  also, 
these  teachers  ? 

Lysis.  Undoubtedly  they  do. 

Sokr.  Then  your  father  certainly  is  bent 
on  putting  over  you  plenty  of  directors  and 
governors.  But  surely  when  you  come  home 
to  your  mother,  she  "at  least,  anxious  that 
you  should  be  happy  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, lets  you  do  what  you  please  about 
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the  wool  or  the  web,  when  she  is  weaving : 
she  does  not  forbid  you  to  meddle  with 
the  bodkin  or  any  of  the  other  instru- 
ments of  her  work  ? 

Li/sis.  Ridiculous  !  not  only  does  she 
forbid  me,  bxit  I  should  be  beaten  if  I  did 
meddle. 

Sokr.  How  is  this,  by  Herakles  ?  Have 
you-  done  any  wrong  to  your  father  and 
mother  ? 

Lysis,  Never  at  all,  by  Zeus. 

Sokr.  From  what  provocation  is  it,  then, 
tliat  they  prevent  you  in  this  terrible  way 
from  being  happy  and  doing  what  you  wish  ? 
keeping  you  the  whole  day  in  servitude 
to  some  one,  and  never  your  own  master  ?  so 
that  you  derive  no  benefit,  either  from  the 
{Treat  wealth  of  the  family,  which  is  managed 
l>y  every  one  else  rather  than  by  you — or 
from  your  own  body,  noble  as  it  is.  Even 
thai  is  consigned  to  the  watch  and  direction 
of  another :  while  you,  Lysis,  are  master  of 
nothing,  nor  can  do  any  one  thing  of  what 
you  desire. — G-.  P.  i.  503. 

Lysis  then  says,  '  The  reason  is, 
Socrates,  that  I  am  not  yet  old 
enough.'  But  Socrates  rejoins  that 
this  cannot  be  the  reason,  for  his 
father  and  mother  allow  him  to 
read  and  write,  and  play  the  lyre 
for  them.  '  Why  is  it,  then,'  he 
asks,  *  that  they  do  not  hinder  you 
in  this  case,  as  they  did  in  the  case 
before  mentioned  ? '  Lysis  says,  *  I 
suppose  it  is  because  I  know  this 
last,  but  did  not  know  the  others.' 
Socrates  then  says,  'Well,  my 
good  friend,  you  see  it  is  not  your 
increase  of  years  that  your  father 
waits  for ;  but  on  the  very  day  that 
he  becomes  convinced  that  you 
know  better  than  he,  he  will  en- 
trust both  himself  and  his  property 
to  your  management.  Ay — and 
your  neighbours,  too,  will  judge  in 
tlie  same  way  as  your  father :  and 
the  Athenians  too,  and  the  great 
king  himself,  will  allow  you  to 
do  what  you  like  if  they  suppose  that 
you  understand  what  you  are  doing.' 

Socrates  then  draws  the  moral 
from  this  conversation  : — 

'  And  so  you  see,  my  dear  Lysis, 
that  things  which  we  understand, 
everybody  will  allow  us  to  manage, 
(rreeks  or  Barbarians,  men  or  wo- 
men ;  and  if  you  come  to  be  a  wise 
man,  my  boy,  all  will  be  friends 


with  you,  all  will  care  for  you.     For 
you  will  be  usefdl  and  good.' 
At  this,  Socrates  says : — 

I  looked  towards  Hippothales,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  committing  a  blunder :  for 
it  occurred  to  me  to  say.  That  is  the  way, 
Hippothales,  to  address  a  youth  whom  you 
love  :  you  ought  to  check  and  humble  him, 
not  to  puflf  him  up  and  spoil  him,  as  you 
have  hitherto  done.  But  when  I  saw  him 
agitated  and  distressed  by  what  had  been 
said,  I  called  to  mind  that  though  standing 
close  by,  he  wished  not  to  be  seen  by  Lysis. 
Accordingly  I  restrained  myself,  and  said 
nothing  of  the  kind. — Q-.  P.  i.  507. 

So  far,  the  purpose  of  the  dia- 
logue is   obvious   enough,   and  is 
very    plainly    expressed:    namely, 
that  the  way  to  win  a  boy's  regard 
and  respect  is  to  talk  to  him  so  as 
to  set  his  mind  to  work ;  and  that 
he  will  like  this  better  than  high- 
flown  phrases  and  literary  turns  of 
expression.     The  colloquy  with  the 
Tt>oy,  by  which  this  is   illustrated, 
is  much  after  the  fashion  of  those 
which  occur  even  now  in  children's 
books,  resembling  them  not  only  in 
its  general  manner,  and  in  the  in- 
duction from   examples  by  which, 
the  moral  is  illustrated,  but  in  the 
exaggeration  with  which  the  moral 
is   stated — that    if   we    are    wise, 
everybody    will    entrust    us    with 
everything — and  in  the  strokes  of 
jocoseness  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  liveliness,  for  there  is  talk  about 
putting    a    pinch    of  salt    in   the 
great    king's     sauces,    and    about 
putting  powder  in   his  son's  eyes 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  in  other 
features. 

It  may  seem  that  this  is  too 
narrow  and  trifling  a  purpose  for  a 
dialogue  of  Plato;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  for  any  one  reading  it  in 
Mr.  Grote's,  or  any  other  good 
translation,  to  interpret  it  other- 
wise. The  prim&ry  importance  of 
knowledge  as  the  basis  and  essence 
of  all  virtue  was  a  leading  feature 
in  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  and  of 
Plato,  in  his  earlier  period  espe- 
cially ;  and  while  a  valuable  lesson 
for  men  as  well  as  for  boys,  was  not 
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considered  too  profotuid  to  be  in- 
culcated by  puerile  conversation. 

But  after  this,  we  proceed  to 
something  which,  though  still  made 
in  a  conversation  wr3i  boys,  is 
supposed  by  the  commentators  to 
b©  more  profound.  When  tiie  col- 
loquy with  Lysis  is  brought  to  a 
close,  Socrates  engages  anotlier  boy, 
Menexenus,  in  conversation.  He 
says  that  he  de»res  of  all  things  to 
have  a  Mend,  congratulates  Lysis 
and  Menexenus  upon  being  friends 
of  each  other,  but  begs  tbat  they, 
as  persons  who  must  Imow,  will  tell 
biTTi  what  friendship  is.  Hereupon 
the  boy  Menexenus  is  entangled  in  a 
series  of  perplexities  about  the  mean- 
ing of  a  friend,  jphilos,  in  which,  as 
we  have  said,  the  commentaters  see, 
not  exactly  a  profound  philosophy, 
but  steps  towards  a  philosophy  of 
friendship: — 

When  ODB  person  loTes  another,  which,  is 
the  £nend  of  the  other?  And  how  Lf  the  love 
be  only  on  one  Bide  ?  We  call  friends  or 
lovers  of  anythiJig philo  so-and-so.  Friends 
and  lovers  of  horses  are  phUipptj  lovers  of 
dogs  are  philocynes,  lovers  of  quails  are 
,]Mort^ae8,  lovers  of  wisdom  are  philo- 
sopki,  But  is  this  so  if  the  dogs  and 
horses  do  not  love  them  in  return?  Men 
are  not  properly  philosophers,  unless  not 
only  they  love  wisdom,  but  wisdom  loves 
them, 

T^  this  way  the  different  meanings 
and  usages  of  the  term  *  friend  '  are 
played  against  each,  other.  But  it 
would  not  occur  to  a  common 
reader,  we  think,  that  any  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
friendship  by  this  kind  of  catechism. 
It  is,  however,  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  dialogue.  There  are  pro- 
pounded various  conjectural  pro- 
positions— that  like  loves  like,  that 
hke  loves  unlike,  that  good  loves 
good,  that  the  indifferent  loves  the 
good  frt>m  the  feeling  of  a  need. 
Thus  we  desire  physic  as  a  good, 
on  account  of  the  need  of  health. 
But  this  refers  us  to  another  step. 
If  health  be  a  good,  it  must  be  a 
good  on  account  of  something ;  and 
so  we  go  on  from  good  to  good,  till 


at  last  we  must  coine  to  some 
higher  good ;  and  so  in  seeking  the 
cause  of  friendship,  we  must  come 
to  some  higher  aim  of  friendship, 
a  proton  pJiUon,  on  account  of  which 
all  other  tendencies  to  friendship 
exist. 

By  a  series  of  speculations  of  this 
kind,  Socrates  at  last  declares  him- 
self quite  puzzled ;  and  when  at  the 
end  of  the  dialogue  the  boys  are 
carried  off  by  their  attendant  slaves, 
he  says :  — 

Now,  LysiB  and  Menexanus,  we  have  all 
made  ourselves  ridionlons,  I  an  old  man, 
and  you  too.  For  the  pecrsons  who  have 
heard  us  will  say  that  we  think  we  are 
friends — ^for  I  join  myself  with  you— and 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what 
a  friend  is. 

Now,  where  is  the  object  and 
result  of  such  a  dialogue  as  this  ? 
If  we  were  to  say  that  it  is  merely  a 
schoolboy's  practice  in  the  meaning 
of  words,  we  should  be  accused  of 
dishonouring  Plato  by  ascrilnng  to 
him  anything  so  frivolous;  yet  is 
not  this  the  simple  way  of  under- 
standing it  ?  A  boy's  discipline  in 
the  use  of  words  was  a  very  fit 
exercise  for  the  boyhood  of  philo- 
sophy. And  it  had  an  especial 
meaning  in  Plato's  hands.  The 
Chreek  geometry  had  just  been  es- 
tablished. He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cultivators  of  it.  That  geome- 
try began  with  definitions,  and  pro- 
ceeded, reasoning  from  definitions, 
to  the  most  wonderful,  yet  unques- 
tionable results.  It  was  a  natuial 
conjecture  at  that  time  that  the 
same  method,  that  of  reasoning  from 
definitions,  might  lead  to  vsduable 
results,  in  ethics  as  well  as  in 
mathematics.  We  know  that  it  was 
Plato's  dream,  and  the  object  of  his 
aspirations.  He  wished  to  haTG  a 
definition  of  pliilid  which  might 
contain  the  essence  of  all  truthabout 
friendship. 

Weknow  that  this  was  but  a  dream. 
We  know  that  moral  truth  never 
has  been  obtained  by  this  method. 
We  know  that    all  these  puzzles 
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aboat  the  meaning  of  philoe  are  not 
only  not  philosophy,  but  are  no  steps 
towards  philosophy.  We  know 
this,  becanse  those  who  have  said 
anything  tme  and  valuable  about 
the  philosophy  of  friendship  have 
not  gone  on  in  this  line — have  not 
pnrsned  the  path  entered  upon  by 
Socrates  in  his  oonversation  with 
Lysis  and  Menexenus.  Take  for  in- 
stonces  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Socrates 
himself  as  in  his  conversations  re* 
ported  by  Xenophon.  They  are 
not  helped  at  all  by  such  objections 
and  solutions  of  objections  as  are 
•contained  in  the  Lysis,  They  £nd 
something,  it  may  be  much  or 
little,  which  they  think  worth  saying : 
but  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought  for ' 
in  the  Lysis.  With  regard  to  all 
such  expositions  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  friendship,  it  does  not  even 
deserve  to  be  called,  as  Mr.  Grote 
calls  it,  a  Dialogue  of  Search. 

We  think,  fiierefore,  that  Mr. 
Orote  follows  an  inappropriate  line 
of  commentation  when  he  treats 
these  various  contradictory  asser- 
tions, which  puzzle  the  two  boys  and 
their  questioner,  as  if  they  led  the 
way  to  profound  philosophical  doc- 
trines which  may  be  expressed  in  ex- 
act and  even  technical  language :  for 
instance,  when  he  says  (i.  523) : — 

The  primum  amabile,  here  introduced  by 
Sokrates,  is  described  in  restricted  terms, 
as  vaiuable  merely  to  correct  evil,  and  as 
having  no  value  per  se,  if  evil  were  as- 
sumed not  to  exist.  In  consequence  chiefly 
of  this  restriction,  Sokrates  discards  it  as 
imsatis&ctory.  Such  restriction,  however, 
is  noway  essential  to  the  doctrine :  which 
approaches  to,  but  is  not  coincident  with, 
the  Ideal  Good  or  Idea  of  Grood,  described 
in  other  dialogues  as  what  every  one  yearns 
after  and  aspires  to,  though  without  ever 
attaining  it  and  without  even  knowing 
what  it  is.  The  Platonic  Idea  was  con- 
ceived as  a  substantive,  intelligible,  Ens, 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  all  the  parti- 
culars bearing  the  same  name. 

And  so  on.  In  this  comment  Mr. 
Grote  appears  to  us  to  retain  far  too 
much  of  the  manner  of  the  commen- 
tators who  hold  that  Plato  had  at 
every  moment,  in    his  mind,  his 


doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  aU  the  techni- 
calities with  which  it  was  at  any 
time  invested :  and  we  are  really 
surprised  that,  after  brushing  away 
aU  the  cobweb  speculations  of  the 
previous  editors  of  Plato  about  the 
Sophists  and  their  doctrines,  he 
should  have  woven  a  like  wei)  of 
needless  and  groundless  entangle- 
ment in  discussing  Plato  himself. 
W^e  venture  to  thinlr  that  in  ^h^s^ 
respect  his  usual  soHd  good  sense 
and  clear  insight  have  somewhat 
deserted  him. 

But  we  the  more  lament  Mr. 
Grote's  wanderings  into  these  mys- 
tical regions,  because  his  aberrations, 
carrying  with  them  his  great  au- 
thority, may  countenance  Hie  fancies 
of  weaker  men  who  have  wandered 
much  forther.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  we  see  signal  examples  of 
such  wanderings,  in  no  less  a  person 
than  M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  notes 
on  his  Plato.  Of  the  dialogue  now 
before  us,  for  instance,  the  Lysis,  he 
delivers  himself  in  the  following 
loffcy  manner.     He  says  :  — 

Here  his  task  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
truth^  by  removing  all  the  possible  false 
solutions  of  a  question;  and,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  them,  to  push  irresistibly  the  ad- 
versaries of  truth  into  the  abyss  of 
scepticism.  That  is  his  aim — ^I  mean  his 
apparent  aim ;  for,  beyond  and  above  the 
abyss  into  which  he  precipitates  and  drives 
into  confusion  all  the  false  dogmatism  of 
his  time,  there  is  a  higher  region  into 
which  he  does  not  enter,  but  upon  which 
he  kpeps  his  eyes  fixed,  and  from  which  he 
borrows  both  the  secret  force  which  he 
shows  in  his  combats  on  this  ground,  and 
the  unalterable,  serenity  of  his  soul  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  which  surround  him, 
and  on  the  brink  of  universal  scepticism. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  vein ; 
and  it  is  indeed  an  eloquent  example 
of  the  usual  siyle  of  Platonic  com- 
mentators ;  but  we  are  very  sorry 
to  see  it  in  any  degree  adopted  by 
Mr.  Grote,  from  whom  we  had 
hoped  better  things.  And  we  are 
prepared  to  apply  a  like  criticism  to 
other  dialogues  of  the  same  kind ; 
most  of  those,  namely,  in  which  the 
persons  who  converse  with  Socrates 
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are  boys:  the  Ladies,  Cha'iinides, 
TJieages,  and  the  Bdvals.  Of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Grote  has  dealt 
with  some  of  these,  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  afterwards. 
But  before  quitting  the  Lysis, 
there  is  another  point  in  which  we 
differ  j&x)m  Mr.  Grote,  and  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for 
a  moment. 

Diogenes  Laertius  has  a  story 
about  this  dialogue  which  places 
the  writing  and  publication  of  it  in 
the  lifetime  of  Socrates.  He  relates 
that,  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  read 
his  Lysis,  he  said  :  *  Heavens !  what 
a  number  of  things  has  this  young 
man  invented  about  me ! '  This 
exclamation  is  of  course  to  be  inter- 
preted as  expressing,  not  a  serious 
indignation,  but  a  playful  affectation 
of  anger.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it 
implies  that  the  dialogue  was  made 
known  to  Plato's  circle  dnring 
Socrates's  lifetime.  Now,  Mr.  Grote 
has  convinced  himself  that  none  of 
Plato's  dialogues  were  composed 
before  the  death  of  Socrates;  and 
therefore  rejects  this  story,  though 
its  authority  is  otherwise  unexcep- 
tionable. Now,  as  we  adhere  to  the 
hitherto  received  opinion  that 
several  of  the  Platonic  dialogues 
were  circulated  during  the  lifetime 
of  Socrates,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  examining  Mr..  Grote's  reasons 
for  his  belief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Socrates's 
style  of  conversation  attracted  great 
notice  during  his  lifetime ;  indeed 
it  was  that  which  was  most  re- 
markable in  his  mode  of  living,  and 
that  which  drew  to  him  his  ad- 
mirers and  disciples.  Among  the 
results  of  the  notice  which  he  thus 
attracted,  we  have  the  Memorabiliii 
of  Xenophon.  "We  have  also,  as  the 
learned  Boeekh  has  held,  another 
piece  of  contemporary  record. 
Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that  one 
Simon,  a  harness-maker  at  Athens, 
had  his  shop  looking  on  the  Agora, 


and  that  Socrates  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  this  shop  and  talking 
there.  There  it  was  probably  that 
he  met  Euthydemus,  and  held  with 
him  the  conversations  which  are 
reported  by  Xenophon.  Now  this 
Simon  was,  we  are  told,  a  person  of 
an  independent  mind  ;  so  that  when 
Pericles  offered  to  provide  for  him, 
he  refused,  that  he  might  keep  his 
freedom  of  speech.  He,  admiring 
Socrates,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
notes  of  the  discourses  which 
Socrates  held  in  his  shop;  and 
these  notes  he  afterwards  published, 
— the  first  published  Socratic  dia- 
logues. These  actual  reports  of 
conversations  of  Socrates,  it  would 
seem  that  Plato  dramatised  into  his 
Dialogues.  We  have,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, an  example  of  this  Platonic 
mode  of  exposition.  The  Dialoffiie 
on  Virttie,  one  of  the  four  which 
Boeekh  has  pubHshed  as  having 
been  originally  edited  by  Simon,' 
seems  to  be  a  record  of  the  Socratic 
talk  out  of  which  Plato  constructed 
the  Dialogue  Meno, '  And  we  think 
it  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  see 
any  reason  why  both  these  pieces, 
the  Report  of  Simon  and  the  Dia- 
logue of  Plato,  should  not  be  pub- 
lished during  the  lifetime  of  So- 
crates. The  Meno  professes  to  be 
written  before  the  death  of  Socrates, 
and  contains  strong  evidence  that 
this  is  true,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Anytus,  the  accuser  of  Socrates, 
and  the  Tnf^i-n  cause  of  his  death,  is 
introduced.  He  is  represented  as 
prejudiced  against  philosophy ;  but 
the  accusation  of  corrupting  the 
youth  of  the  city  by  means  of  philo- 
sophy, which  he  afterwards  brought 
against  Socrates  with  such  fatal 
result,  he  here  directs  against  the 
Sophists,  to  whom  Socrates  is  op- 
posed. Anytus  here  blames  him 
on  another  account;  namely,  because 
he  accuses  the  most  distinguished 
Athenians  of  neglecting  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons — ^precisely   the 
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topic  dwelt  upon  in  Simon's  record 
of  Socrates's  convet^ation.  And 
stiD,  -mtli  a  certain  goodwill  to 
Socrates,  he  says  to  him:  M  ad- 
vise you  to  be  on  your  guard.  It 
is  easy  to  injure  a  man  at  Athens.' 
This  is  not  hkely  to  have  been  pub- 
lished after  the  result  of  Anytus's 
accusation  had  filled  all  the  friends 
of  Socrates  with  horror.. 

But  in  very  many  places  the 
allusions  and  characters  in  the 
Ilaionic  Dialogues  seem  to  us  quite 
inconsistent  with  their  having  been 
published  after  B.C.  399,  the  date  of 
the  deatii  of  Socrates.  In  the 
Laches,  the  Athenian  generals 
Laches  and  Nicias  are  introduced 
discoursing  with  Socrates  upon  the 
nature,  or  rather,  as  Plato's  usual 
course  is,  upon  the  definition  of 
courage.  Now  Nicias  lost  his  life  at 
the  calamitous  Sicilian  expedition, 
B.C.  413,  It  is  not  Hkely  that  he 
would  have  been  introduced,  as  he  is 
in  the  Laches,  afte:^  that  event.  In 
the  TJieageSy  the  expedition  led  by 
Thrasyllus  against  Ephesus  and 
Ionia  is  mentioned,  and  it  is.  implied 
that  the  event  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
Thrasyllus  was  defeated  B.C.  406. 
It  is  not  likely  that  his  expedition 
would  be  referred  to,  as  it  is,  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  recent. 

Many  of  the  like,  indications  of 
time  might  be  collected  from  the 
Platonic  Dialogues,. B,Jid,  as  we  have 
said,  the  general  belief  of  critics  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  Socratic  date 
of  some  of  the  dialogues.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  what,  does  Mr.  Grote 
urge  on  the  other  side  ?  .  Is  there 
any  external  evidence,  or  internal 
character,  on  which  he  founds  his 
opinion  that. some  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  were  published  before  the 
death  of  Socrates  ?  External  evi- ' 
dence  there  is  none.  Mr.  Grote 
alleges  none,  nor  does  he  rest  his 
judgment  upon  internal  character 
in  die  dialogues  themselves :  except 
that  he  thinks  that  the  Protagoras 
and  the  Phoedrus  too  good  to  have 
been  written  by  Plato .  at  the  age  of 


22  or  24.  But  as  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Grote  in  placing  these  two 
dialogues  after  Plato's  return  to 
Athens,  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  Socrates,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
contest  this  opinion.  But  we 
cannot  assent  to  Mr.  Grote's  reasons 
why  none  of  the  dialogues  were 
written  at  the  earlier  period  before 
his  travels.  These  reasons  are, 
briefly,  that  to  publish  such  dia- 
logues would  have  been  disrespectftil 
to  Socrates,  and  that  the  state  of 
Athens  was  such,  that  Plato  could 
not  have  had  time  to  write  them. 
To  which  perhaps  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  answer  briefly,  that  the 
want  of  respect  to  Socrates  in  pub- 
lishing such  dialogues  during  his 
lifetime  has  not  occurred  to  any 
previous  critic  of  the  dialogues ;  and 
that  if  the  Athenians  had  time  to 
listen  to  Socrates  talking,  Plato 
might  have  time  to  dramatise  his 
conversations.  And  hence  we  believe 
that  several  of  the  shorter  dialogues, 
— as  the  Laches,  Gharmides,  Lysis, 
First  Ahihiades,  Rivals,  Theages,  and 
Meno — were  probably  written  before 
Socrates's  trial. 

We  would  even  venture  to  be  so 
precise  as  to  say  that  we  have  one 
dialogue  which  was  written  and 
published  during  the  trial  of  So- 
crates. This  is  the  Uuthyphro, 
which  professes  to  be  written  (and 
we  do  not  see  why  we  should  doubt 
the  profession)  aft«r  Anytus  had 
brought  his  accusation  of  impiety 
against  Socrates,and  while  Socrates's 
admirers  had  not  yet  brought  them- 
selves to  believe  that  it  could  be 
proceeded  with  seriously.  •  The  pur- 
port of  the  dialogue  is,  that  a  charge 
of  impiety  against  Socrates  is 
absurd,  and  that  those  who  talk 
about  it  do  not  know  what  impiety 
and  piety  mean.  What  could  be 
the  object  of  publishing  such  a 
dialogue,  when  the  reaHty  of  the 
danger  had  been  made  maidfest  by 
its  fetal  termination  ?  A  little  earlier 
such  a  dialogue  might  produce  some 
effect,  on  the  Athenian  mind. 
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Several  of  the  dialogues  which  we 
thus  place  at  an  early  period  have  a 
scheme  in  some  degree  common, 
which  we  may  briefly  explain. 

The  question  being  proposed,  how 
are  we  to  teach  children  (and  men 
too)  virtue,  it  was  about  this  time 
suggested  as  a  conjectural  reply  that 
something  might  perhaps  be  done 
by  substituting  the  plural  for  the 
singular.  How  are  we  to  teach 
children  the  virtues  ? 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have 
struck  Ihe  Athenians  of  that  time 
as  a  hopeful  one ;  for  they knewthere 
were  some  things  which  they  could 
teach  in  separate  portions — ^parti- 
cular divisions  of  learning  and 
knowledge.  They  knew  that  they 
could  teach  children  and  young 
persons  arithmetic,  that  they  could 
teach  them  geomeiary.  K  the  sepa- 
rate virtues  were  each  a  particular 
kind  of  knowledge,  like  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  i^ey  might  be 
taught  like  geometry  or  ari^imetic. 
But  was  this  so  ? 

To  work  out  the  consequences  of 
this  suggestion,  they  took  the  names 
of  the  virtues  as  commonly  current 
—  Courage,  Temperance,  Justice, 
Piety,  Bfoliness,  and  the  like — ^and 
tried  to  make  solid  and  exact  defi- 
nitions of  them.  In  this  way  we 
have  the  Laches,  which  is  employed 
in  trying  to  define  Courage ;  the 
Charmides,  which  does  the  same 
for  Temperance ;  the  Lysis,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  Friendship ;  and  the 
Republic,  on  a  very  large  scale,  for 
Justice. 

Of  course  the  names  of  virtues  in 
Greek,  or  in  any  human  language, 
are  not  definite  and  stable  enough 
to  erect  upon  them  a  vast  fabric,  as 
that  of  geometry  is  erected  upon  its 
definitions.  And  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  the  names  of  virtues  in  one 
language  correspond  so  exactly  to 
those  in  another,  that  they  can  be 
translated,  retaining  all  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  and  applications  of 
them.  And  Qna  is  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  translating  Plato. 


It  is  worth  our  while  to  take  a 
good  case  of  this  dif&culty,  and  to 
see  how  Mr.  Qrote  has  dealt  mith 
it.  We  win  take  the  case  of  the 
Gharmides, 

Charmides,  or  Of  Sophrosyne,  we 
must  at  first  entitle  this  dialogue ; 
for  it  is  not  at  first  clear  what 
we  are  to  give  as  the  English  of 
Sophrosyne,  Mr.  Grote  renders  it 
TewperaMce ;  but  cannot  go  on  far 
with  this  word  before  its  insuf- 
ficiency for  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment becomes  glaringly  apparent. 
The  boy  Charmides,  who  has  a  good 
character  as  being  sophron,  is  asked 
what  Sophrosyne  is :  much  as  if  an 
English  child,  who  bad  been  praised 
for  being  good,  were  asked  what  good- 
ness is ;  or  a  French  child,  who  had 
been  commended  as  sage,  were  re- 
quired to  tell  what  sagesse  is.  He 
replies  that  it  is  an  ordinary  quick- 
ness and  slowness  in  doing  anydiiiig: 
walking,  talking,  and  the  like.  He 
is  reminded  that,  in  many  things, 
quickness  is  better  than  slowness. 
He  then  suggests  that  it  is  perhaps 
Modesty.  Socrates,  rather  unreason- 
ably, reminds  him  that  Homer  says 
that  modesty  is  a  very  bad  thing  in 
a  beggar.  And  then  Charmides 
says  he  has  heard  some  one  say 
that  Sophrosyne  is  doing  one's  own 
work;  and  now  Critias  interposes, 
and  says  that  Sophrosyne  is  Self- 
knowledge.  This  is  a  meaning  very 
for  removed  from  Temperance;  and 
accordingly  we  conceive  that  the 
English  reader  wonld  see  nothing 
but  confiiision  in  Mr.  Grote's  trans- 
lation of  such  a  passage  as  this:— 

If  temperance  consists  in  knowing,  it 
must  be  a  knowledge  of  something. 

Kfitias. — ^It  is  so :  it  is  knowledge  of  a 
man's  self. 

Sokrates.'^Wh&t  good  does  this  know- 
ledge procure  for  us?  as  medical  know- 
ledge procures  for  us  health — ^architectural 
knowledge,  buildings,  &c  ? 

Krit.  —  It  has  no  positive  result  of 
analogous  character:  but  neither  hare 
arithmetic  nor  geometry. 

8okr, — True,  but  in  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry, we  can  at  least  indicate  a  something 
known,    distinct    from    the     knowledge. 
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Number  and  proportion  are  distinct  from 
arithmetic,  the  science  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  them.  Now  what  is  that,  of  w&ch 
temperance  is  the  knowledge, — distinct  from 
temp^nce  itself? 

Krit — ^It  is  on  this  very  point  that  tem- 
perance differs  from  all  the  other  cognitions. 
Each  of  the  others  is  knowledge  of  some- 
thing different  from  itself,  but  not  know- 
ledge of  itself:  while  temperance  is  know- 
ledge of  all  the  othesc  sciences  and  of  itself 
also. 

Sokr. — ^If  this  be  so»  it  wUl  of  course  be  a 
knowledge  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  a  know- 
ledge of  knowledge  ? 

JEr»^.— CertaiiJy.— G.  P.  i.  485. 

We  do  not  think  this  will  he  in 
any  degree  intelligible  to  English 
boy  OP  English  man.  Nop  do  we 
til  in  It  that  Mr.  Qrote  mends  the 
mattep  by  putting  it,  in  his  comment, 
into  still  more  technical  language. 
*  How,'  he  asks,  *  can  there  be  any 
cognition,  which  is  not  cognition  of 
a  given  cognitwm,  but  cognition 
merely  of  othep  cognitions  and  non- 
cognitions  ?  There  is  no  vision  ex- 
cept of  some  coloup,  no  audition 
except  of  some  sound :  there  can  be 
no  vision  of  visions,  op  audition  of 
auditions.  ...  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  cognition  to  be  cognition 
of  something,  and  to  have  its  charac- 
teristic property  with  reference  to 
some  correlate.' 

We  think  that  both  Charmides 
and  Socrates  would  be  even  more 
perplexed  by  this  exposition  than 
they  ape  reppesented  as  beiog  by 
the  discourse  of  Critias  itself.  And 
the  English  peadep  will  certainly 
wondep  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
tempepance.  Mp.  Grote  appears  to 
have  forgotten  both  the  Greek  boy 
and  the  English  reader. 

Nop,  when  this  mattep  is  divested 
of  technicaKties,  do  we  see  much 
value  in  it.  The  drama  of  the 
Charmides  is  exquisite,  but  its  philo- 
sophical value  is  very  smaU.  What 
good  comes  op  can  come  of  playing 
against  each  othep  the  diffepent 
meanings  of  Sophrosyne ;  and,  in 
the  ppocess,  accepting  as  a  solid 
argument  Homer's  saying  in  .the 
person  of  a  beggar — ^that  a  beggar 


should  not  be  modest?  Such  a 
dialogue  is  not  fitly  named  a  Dia- 
logue of  Sea/rch ;  for  it  is  a  search, 
or  rather  a  helpless  groping,  in  a 
hopeless  direction.  The  result  is 
not  a  step  to  the  truth,  or  even 
towards  the  truth;  for  when  Plato 
himself  comes  to  use  the  tepm 
Sophposyne  in  a  more  definite  and 
stable  sense,  as  in  the  Bepuhlicy  he 
is  not  helped,, nop  can.  anyone  be 
helped  in  doing  so,  by  a  ppevious 
knowledge  of  the  puzzles  of  the 
Charmides,  They  are  puzzles  fop 
those  only  who  choose  to  forget 
their  Greek  or  their  English.  Plato's 
proceeding  in  this  and  ihe  like 
dialogues  is  not  a  search  of  truth, 
but  schoolboy  exercises  on  the  mean- 
ing and  appfication  of  words. 

Such  is  the  judgment  we  find 
oiLTselves  compelled  to  form  respect- 
ing the  dialogues  of  this  class ;  and 
in  translating  and  commenting  on 
them,  we  thmk,  as  we  have  said, 
that  Mr.  Gpote  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled,  as  many  ppecediag 
critics  of  Plato  have  been,  by  the 
belief  of  a  profound  meaning  and  a 
systematic  philosophy  existing  in 
Plato's  mind,  when  there  was,  in 
fact,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  no 
such  thing. 

Mr.  Grote  not  agreeing  with  us 
in  believing  the  early  date  of  these 
dialogues,  has  begun  his  translation 
and  exposition  of  the  Platonic  Dia- 
logues by  presenting  to  us  some  of 
those  which  belong,  at  least  as  to 
subject,  to  a  very  definite  period — 
the  trial  of  Socrates ;  namely,  the 
Apology,  the  GritOy  and  the  JSu- 
thyphro.  Of  these  we  may  say  a  few 
words,  and  so  conclude  what  we 
have  to  say  of  Mr.  Grrote's  first 
volume. 

The  Apology  is  made  the  startiag- 
point  of  Mr.  Gpote's  translation,  as 
containing  a  cleap  and  authopitative 
exposition  of  the  Socpatic  scheme 
of  life  and  point  of  view.  This  Mr. 
Gpote  has  given  us  in  a  cleap  and 
striking  manner.  We  agree  ^  with 
him  entirely  in  his  opinion  that 
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Socrates's.  professions  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  those  matters  on  which, 
by  his  habit  of  cross-qnestioning,  he 
exposed  the  ignorance  of  others, 
were  quite  sincere.  We  do  not 
beheve  that  it  was  ironical,  his 
ignorance  being  merely  affected, 
which  Mr.  Grrote  consider*  is  the 
common  assumption  of  modem 
critics  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Grote, 
in  like  manuer,  holds  those  critics 
to  be  in  error  who  '  sift  with  micro- 
scopic accuracy  the  negative  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  in  hope  of  detect- 
ing the  ultimate  elements  of  that 
positive  solution  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lodged  therein.'  We 
think  that  Mr.  Grote  himself,  in 
what  he  calls  theDialogite  of  Search, 
has  assumed  rather  too  definitely 
the  fact  of  Plato's  systematic  search 
of  a  '  positive  element.' 

With  regard  to  the  Apology,  there 
is  an  interesting  question  which  has 
long  divided  the  critical  world.  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  the  defence  actually 
delivered  by  Socrates  himself  before 
his  judges?  Mr.  Grote  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall  give  their  weighty  autho- 
rity to  the  opinion  that  the  defence 
which  we  now  possess  in  the  Ajpo- 
logy  represents  the  speech  which 
Socrates  really  made  on  his  trial. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  to 
the  opinion  anciently  proclaimed  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus — that 
it  is  a  composition  of  Plato,  intended, 
indeed,  to  defend  and  exalt  Socrates, 
but  also  to  condemn  the  Athenian 
people  for  putting  him  to  death. 
He  calls. it  an  'encomium  in  the 
form  of  an  apology ;'  and  says  that 
it  *  certainly  never  saw  the  door  of 
a  court  of  justice  or  an  assembly  of 
the  Agora,  being  written  with 
another  purpose.'  We  might  note 
several  passages  in  confirmation  of 
this  opmion.  For  instance,  the 
picture  of  a  philosophical  life,  such 
as  Socrates  describes  his  to  have 
been,  seems  more  likely  to  have 
been  written  by  a  philosophical 
disciple  like  Plato,  than  to  have 


been  dehvered  before  a  court  of 
justice;  especially  considering  that 
it  goes  back  at  least  twenty-four 
years  to  the  time  when  the  Gknids 
of  Aristophanes  was  brought  upon 
the  Athenian  stage.  And  the  de- 
tailed reference  to  that  play  seems 
to  be  fitted  rather  for  a  literary  and 
philosophical  than  for  a  judicial 
tribunal.  And  the  argument  used 
by  Socrates,  that  it  is  better  for 
everyone  to  live  among  good  men 
than  bad — and  that  therefore  he 
could  not  have  willingly  tried  to 
make  his  Athenian  neighbours  bad 
men,  as  Meletus  accuses  him  of 
doing — would  not  be  likely  to  avail 
much  in  the  case  of  such  a  criminal 
accusation.  We  may  add  the  pre- 
diction with  which  Socrates  con- 
cludes his  speech : — 

You  have  done  this  deed  in  the  hope  of 
being  freed  from  the  call  to  give  an  account 
of  your  lives.  But  the  result  will  be  very 
different,  as  I  prophesy.  There  will  be 
many  more  who  will  call  upon  you  for  such 
an  account,  whom  I  have  hitherto  kept 
back,  so  that  you  were  not  aware  of  their 
existence.  They  will  be  more  vehement 
in  their  appeals  to  you  than  I  have  been, 
as  being  younger  and  more  indignant  at 
your  acts. 

<  Surely  this  is  Plato  prophesying 
what  Plato  would  do — ^not  Socrates 
describing  what  Socrates  had  done. 

The  GHto  is  another  dialogue 
relating  to  the  close  of  Socrates's 
life.  It  contains  the  proposal  of 
Socrates's  friend  Crito,  that  he 
should  escape  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  is  already  confined  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  Socrates's 
discourse  on  the  occasion  of  this 
proposal.  This  dialogue  Mr.  Grote 
has  commented  upon  in  an  instruc- 
tive manner,  and  we  do  not  find 
any  ground  to  dissent  from  what  he 
says. 

We  do  not  find  here  that  he 
assents  to  Schleiermacher's  opinion, 
tiiat  the  Crito  is  a  mere  report  of 
a  conversation  actually  held  by 
Socrates,  as  he  assents  to  that 
critic's  opinion  that  the  Ajiology 
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is  a  mere  report  of  the  actual 
defence  of  Socrates.  We  think 
that  anyone  who  recids  the  Grito 
mth  attention  can  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  is  not  an  actual 
conversation,  but  a  rhetorical  com- 
position, as  Mr.  Grote  explains  at 
length.  No  doubt  the  Athenians 
were  a  very  poetical  race,  but 
hardly  so  poetical  as  to  introduce 
into  their  conversation  a  personi- 
fication of  the  Laws,  like  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Grito.     The  Laws  are 


represented  as  remonstrating  with 
Socrates  on  his  project  of  escaping 
their  sentence.  They  speak  with 
all  the  dignity  of  the  chorus  of  a 
tragedy  ;  and  we  conceive  that  this 
tone  must  have  been  beyond  the 
pitch  of  conversation  even  among 
the  Athenians.  The  tone  of  the 
dialogue  is,  as  Mr.  Grrote  observes, 
rhetorical,  not  dialectical,  though  in 
many  places  Plato  greatly  depre- 
ciates rhetoric ;  here  he  employs  it 
with  ability  and  effect. 
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THE  PASSION  OF  MAETIN  HOLDFAST. 


THERE  were  ten  of  us  ;  but  four 
brothers  and  five  sisters  had 
died  ere  I  reached  manhood.  So, 
too,  had  my  father  and  mother. 
I  was  lefb  quite  alone  in  the  old 
house — ^half  manor-house,  half  farm- 
house—  before  I  was  five -and - 
twenty. 

Half  manor-house  and  half  farm- 
house— ^for  I  was  one  of  a  race  that 
had  thought  it  no  shame  to  &rm 
the  scanty  acres  that  many  genera- 
tions had  tenaciously  clung  to.  We 
had  come  of  gentle  blood — a  stream 
seldom  warmed  by  genius  or  struck 
by  the  imagination,  but  unstained 
by  baseness  and  untainted  by  vice 
or  disease ;  a  simple  family,  dis- 
charging simple  duties,  and  satisfied 
by  simple  pleasures.  The  Norwoods 
were  a  many-acred  house  ;  but  in 
ours  there  had  been  none  such  as 
Gerald  Norwood,  who  had  been  the 
shameless  paramour  of  a  graceless 
queen.  The  Savilles  held  a  greater 
place  in  the  county,  but  the  Hold- 
fasts had  been  honest  God-fearing 
gentlemen  and  modest  women,  who 
stayed  at  home,  while  Kate  Saville's 
trim  ankles  and  short  petticoats 
were  piquant  toasts  at  Whitehall ; 
while  Frank  Saville  was  selling  his 
fickle  faith  as  his  sister  Kate  had 
sold  her  blushes  and  her  smiles. 
We  had  no  eminent  historical  names 
on  a  roll  that  yet  went  back — son 
succeeding  father  in  unbroken  line 
— ^to  a  time  when  the  craft  of 
Danish  freebooters  still  prowled 
round  the  stormy  headland  or 
entered  the  river  mouth — ere  yet 
the  Stuarts  were  knighted;  no 
famous  ancestors  who  had  shot 
their  countrymen  like  crows,  who 
had  harried  their  neighbours'  kine, 
who  had  soiled  their  hands  with 
French  or  English  gold. 

I  know  not  on  God's  earth  a  more 
abandoned  and  desolate  spot  than 
that  on  which  the  original  Holdfast 
had  chosen  to  establish  his  house. 
He    must   have    been    a    blinded 


Pagan;  no  member,  certainly,  of 
any  of  those  Christian  societies 
which  built  their  fanes  on  the 
pleasant  Strath  of  Moray,  or  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Tweed. 

Along  the  north-eastern  seaboard 
of  Bentshire  runs  a  long  range  of 
sandy  hillocks.  They  are  as  de- 
serted as  the  desert.  A  few  conies 
burrow  in  their  sides,  and  when 
spring  returns  the  shy  curlew  lays 
her  eggs  among  the  bent.  They 
were  built  up  centuries  ago  by  the 
terribleblasts  that  blewfrom  the  Nor- 
thern Sesby  and  the  roots  of  coarse, 
scrubby,  scaniy  herbs,  such  as  grow 
in  the  desert,  bind  them  together. 
When  the  sand  first  began  to 
advance  upon  the  soHd  land,  the 
people  thought  that  God's  judgment 
had  at  length  come  upon  them  in 
visible  form.  They  were  driren 
out  of  their  farm-houses  and  cut  of 
their  villages  :  the  silent,  impalpable 
foe  rose  over  their  fields  and  their 
cattle-sheds,  over  church  and  steeple, 
as  the  snow  rises.  At  length  the 
plague  abated;  at  length  it  was 
stayed.  The  enemy  halted;  but 
except  these  desolate  mounds  no- 
thing remains  of  what  was  once  a 
fertile  and  densely-populated  Hun- 
dred. He  halted,  and  as  the  scanty 
vegetation  took  root  and  bound  the 
loose  sand  together,  a  great  out- 
work between  the  sea-wind  and  the 
rich  inland  straths  was  formed.  So 
imminent  had  been  the  danger,  and 
so  merciftd  the  deliverance,  that  old 
Parliaments  enjoined  that  no  man 
should  pull  the  bent  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  visited  offenders  with 
heavy  penalties.  The  place  is  not  | 
comely  —  not  desirable.  What 
brought  the  conies  there.  Heaven 
knows.  As  the  scape-goat  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness,  a  scape-coney 
may  have  been  sent  among  the  sand- 
hills. These  desert  Bedouin  conies 
do  not  resemble  their  sleek  cousins 
of  the  plains.  A  ragged,  disreput- 
able, starved,  Arab -like  race,  as 
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tough  as  a  Bnssiaii  hide,  and  as 
stringy  as  the  harp  of  Erin. 

But  at  one  point  the  foe  has 
marched  well  into  the  interior,  and 
left  between  the  sandy  rampart  and 
the  sea  a  slice  of  navigable  conntry, 
perhaps  a  mile  in  breadth.  Tlus 
narrow  strip  runs  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Blackwater  a  dozen  miles  to 
the  north.  The  population  is  thin 
and  scattered.  There  are  some 
half-dozenfarm-houses ;  the  cottages 
of  a  few  fishermen  under  the  lee  of 
the  Giant's  Crag  (which  forms  and 
protects  a  miniature  harbour)  ;  Mar- 
vell  Park,  upon  a  bend  of  the 
Blackwater ;  and  in  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Heughs.  And  the 
Heughs  is  the  &rm  manor-house  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  where  the 
Holdfasts  had  Hved  and  died,  and 
where  1  —  Martin  Holdfast — was 
bom. 

Yes,  the  house  is  gaunt — -not 
^grim  with  a  venerable  antiquity, 
but  simply  gaunt.  There  is  no  other 
word  that  expresses  its  anomalous 
character  so  well.  It  was  of  great 
length  and  great  height — ^the  roof, 
however,  adding  Httle  to  the  height ; 
for  in  iins  class  of  building  the 
roof  (of  which  Flemish  and  Nor- 
man builders  have  made  so  much) 
always  seems  to  be  an  afterthought. 
The  builders  built  the  walls  up  till 
they  could  build  no  longer  (as  if 
to  make  ftill  use  of  their  title,  a 
ccdo  iLsque  ad  centrum)^  and  then 
recollected  by  chance  that  it  was 
necessary  to  roof  them  in.  Win- 
dows, all  of  a  precisely  identical 
pattern,  and  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  strove  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
walls — ^in  vain.  I  never  counted 
them,  but  there  must*  have  been  at 
least  thirty  in  the  front  wall  alone ; 
in  the  days  of  the  war  window-tax 
we  had  been  forced  to  brick  a  full 
half  of  them  up,  else  they  would 
have  mined  my  thrifty  grandfather. 
The  house  had  been  whitewashed 
onceby  some  enterprising  proprietor, 
with  the  result  only  of  making  its 
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ugliness  and  its  gauntness  more  visi- 
ble. It  was  a  landmark  for  sailors. 
Italian  and  Spanish  sailors,  coming 
from  Genoese  palace  and  Venetian 
dome,  must  have  regarded  it  and 
its  builders  dubiously.  It  had  no 
shadows;  no  phantoms  lurking  in 
retired  recesses  ministered  to  the 
imagination.  It  stared  the  whole 
country-side  in  the  face — ^it  was 
naked,  and  not  ashamed. 

Yet  I  loved  the  place.  My  own 
rooms  were  near  the  roof  (I  hate 
the  ground-floor  of  a  house),  and 
commanded  a  wide  sweep  of  sand- 
hill and  sea.  I  was  little  of  a 
bookman ;  a  few  volumes  of  ballad 
poetry  and  Calvinistic  theology  lay 
on  one  of  the  shelves;  but  guns, 
and  fishing-rods  and  tackle,  and 
the  skins  of  curious  birds  and 
a.nima]a  that  I  had  shot,  hung  about 
the  walls,  and  gave  an  air  of  rustic 
cheerfrdness  to  the  rooms.  On  the 
one  hand  stretched  the  sea;  on  the 
other  the  sandy  bents ;  while  round 
the  house  lay  deep  dark  pools  of 
fresh  water,  where,  during  the  day, 
black-coated  coots  dived  among 
the  long  reeds  and  bulrushes  that 
fringed  the  banks — ^where,  during 
the  long  moonhght  nights  of  winter, 
wild  duck  and  wild  geese  swarmed. 
At  such  times,  as  I  lay  a-bed,  I 
could  hear  through  the  open  window 
(I  have  a  passion  for  cold  water  and 
fresh  air)  the  swift  beat  of  wings 
through  the  silent  night,  and  the 
clamour  of  widgeon  and  mallard, 
and  teal  and  barnacle,  as  they 
splashed  in  the  Jiags — once  or  twice, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  trumpet- 
like  challenge  of  the  hooper. 

The  gaunt  old  house  had  once 
been  gay  enough ;  but  its  cheerful- 
ness had  died  out  as  the  unnoted 
years  went  by.  My  father,  who 
held  some  small  office  in  the  Cus- 
toms or  the  Excise,  was  one  of  the 
truest  gentlemen  I  ever  knew — 
doing  his  work  quietly,  simply,  un- 
ostentatiously ;  and  hating  with  a 
perfect  hatred  whatover  savoured 
of  noisy  display  or  vulgar  charlatan- 
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ism*  Tlie  eonstaacy,  the  thonglit- 
ftduefis,  the  piety  of  a  mother's 
love  surpass  all  other  love  (for 
other  love  is  hard  to  earn,  and 
seldom  repays  the  spendthrifb  who 
squanders  his  own  to  win  it)  ;  and 
though  mine  went  away  before  I 
had  learnt  to  value  rightly  that 
unspeakable  tenderness,  I  think  we 
shall  meet  in  heaven— if  I  get 
there.  Yet,  long  after  many  of  us 
had  been  taken,  the  Heughs,  spite 
of  its  gauntness,  was  a  merry  house; 
There  was  always  a  pleasant  clatter 
in  the  farm-yard.  Dandy  barks 
distractedly  at  the  geese,  who  hiss 
at  his  performances :  Ciss,  with  her 
two  chubby  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  her  jacket,  looks  on  admiringly  z 
the  black  cat  on  the  top  of  tike 
water-butt  has  his  tail  in  the  air : 
Jess,  the  pretty  maid-of-aU-work, 
is  up  to  her  armpits  in  soap  suds,  to 
which  she  occasionaUy  treats  Jim 
when  his  attentions  become  em- 
barrassing :  shrill  cocks  and  hens, 
and  a  perennially  indignant  turkey- 
cock,  add  to  the  clatter.  But  the 
court-yard  has  grown  silent.  Poor 
little  Ciss — 'sair  hauden  doun  by 
the  bubbly-jock ' — ^has  escaped  from. 
her  persecutor ;  and  Jess,  grown 
old  and  crusty,  does  not  splash  her 
swain  with  soap  suds  any  more. 
She  still  keeps  the  Heughs,  it  is 
true — she  and  I  and  Donald  being 
all  that  remain  of  a  score  or  so — 
but  her  face  is  not  so  pleasant  to 
look  upon  as  in  the  old  days  ;  and 
Donald  has  been  heard  to  swear, 
when  hard  pressed  at  times,  that 
Jim's  once  blooming  mistress  is 
'  a  thrawn  deeviL'  O  palHd  ghosts 
of  rosy  loves,  where  be  your  golden 
nets  in  which  the  fowler  was  snared 
— ^your  kisses  and  smiles  ? 

Our  post-town  is  Middleton,  and 
Middleton  lies  six  miles  up  the 
country  across  the  sand-hiLk,  on 
a  broad  sweep  of  the  Blackwater. 
I  think  the  exquisite  authoress  of 
Cranford  could  have  told  a  plea^ 
sant  story  about  the  people  that 
dwell  there;  but  they  are  not  in 


my  way  at  present.  You  know 
Dr.  Hackaback,  the  clergyman,  by 
reputation  at  least, — his  treatise 
On  the  Stermtif  of  Futwre  Fvmsh^ 
ments  is  a  standard  work.  I  think 
his  views  on  the  eternal  torments 
of  the.  wicked  have  grown  more 
decided  since  the  growth  of  dis- 
sent  in  his  parish.  His  opinions  on 
penal  topics  are,  however,  entirely 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Bailie,  the 
Surgeon,  the  two  Bank  agents,  and 
the  Misses  Peterson,  who  form  the 
aristocracy  of  town  and  church. 
Here,  at  least,  the  Broad  Church, 
one  is  glad  to  know,  has  no  foot- 
ing ;  for  the  Broad  Church  has 
grown  fashionable,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  nuisance.  Yet  these  Low 
Church  people  —  our  Hackabacks 
and  Petersons — ^are  not  rendered 
actively  unhappy  by  their  reUgious 
convictions.  There  is  a  gloomy 
tinge  in  their  lives,  it  is  true  ;  they 
talk  scandal,  they  buy  and  they 
sell,  they  eat  and  tiiey  drink  '  sadly, 
after  the  maimer  of  their  people  ; ' 
but  then  the  east  wind  and  a  clouded 
heaven  are  enough  to  account  for 
and  to  justify  the  absence  of  bois- 
terous enjoyment.  A  dyspeptic 
people  UBuaUy  accept  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  of  the  EaU,  and  the  east 
wind  is  a  minister  of  dyspepsia. 

Thus  both  our  outer  and  inner 
horizons  are  gloomy — we  have  none 
of  the  gaieiy  of  more  favoured  na- 
tions. I  don't  think  that  the  fishera 
and  the  farmers  who  dwell  outside 
the  sand-hills  are  looked  upon  with 
much  favour  by  Dr.  Hackaback, 
for  they  are  Dissenters  to  a  man« 
I  am  his  sole  adherent  on  this  side 
Sahara — if,  indeed,  he  look  upon 
me  as  an  adherent,  and  not  as  one 
likely  to  share  the  doom  of  those 
who  are  neither,  cold  nor  hot.  But 
somehow  the  religion  of  these  fishers 
and  £Etrmers  appears  to  do  them 
more  good,  to  afford  them  more 
comfort,  to  stick  closer  to  them, 
than  the  religion  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Middleton.  Why  it 
should    be    so,    I    do   not    know« 
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Mr.  Blastem,  our  Methodifffc  re- 
vivalist, is  not  a  reformed  drankard, 
or  adulterer,  or  prize-fighter  (as 
most  of  oxir  revivalists  are),  but 
he  is  certarnly  a  less  accomplislied 
man  than  the  rival  doctor ;  he  has 
a  permanent  cold  in  his  nose,  and 
his  throat  ia  as  rough  as  a  saw,  so 
that  his  voice  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
carnal  sense.  Nor  is  his  creed,  to 
the  minds  of  unregenerate  lay- 
men, m  any  the  smallest  point  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  taught  in 
the  parish  church.  If  he  differ  in 
any  respect,  it  is  that  his  prospect 
of  hell-fire  is  ev^n  clearer  and  more 
direct  tiian  Dr.  Hackaback's.  Yet 
these  shrewd  simple  fishers  love 
him^  and  are  comforted  by  the  fire 
out  of  heaven — ^the  fire  and  brim- 
stone— which  he  rains  down  upon 
them.     How  is  this  ? 

I  had  been  brought  up  in  this 
gloomy  creed.  Hell  Was  to  me  a 
tremendous  reality  before  I  had  cut 
my  first  teeth.  I  was  taught  in 
the  nursery  that  God  was  a  terrible 
tyrant,  who  delighted  in  taking 
vengeance  and  in  shedding  blood. 
As  I  grew  up,  the  scheme  was  ex- 
plained to  me  with  amazing  dis* 
tinctness.  We  had  it  all  laid  down 
for  us  at  school,  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer ;  and  even  to- 
day I  cannot  look  at  the  old  text- 
book, over  whose  awfiil  and  wicked 
riddles  teacher  and  pupil — ^the  pupil 
being  ten  years  old — ^puzzled  tiiem- 
selves  daily,  without  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, horror,  and  astonishment. 
Listen  to  the  lesson  which  we  were 
taught  :— 

Teacher. — ^Whftt  hith  God  specially  de- 
creed concerning  angela  and  men  ? 

PupU. — Ood,  by  an  eternal  and  inuni> 
table  decree,  out  of  his  mere  love,  for  the 
praise  of  his  holy  grace,  to  be  manifested  in 
due  time,  hath  elected  some  angels  to  glory, 
and  in  Christ  hath  chosen  some  men  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  metkns  thereof;  and 
also  according  to  his  sovereign  power,  and 
the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will 
(whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth 
j  favour  as  he  pleaseth),  hath  passed  by  and 
foreordained   the   rest  to  £flhonour   and 


wrath,  to  be  for  their  sin  inflicted,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  jnstice. 

Teacher. — ^Did  man  continue  in  tha( 
estate  where  God  at  first  created  him  ? 

Pupil. — Our  first  parents  being  left  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  through  the 
temptation  of  Satan  transgressed  the  com- 
mandment of  Gk>d  in  eating  the  forlndden 
fruit,  and  thereby  fell  from  the  estate  of 
innocency  wherein  they  were  created. 

Teacher. — ^Did  all  mankind  fall  in  that 
first  transgression  ? 

Pupil. — The  covenant  being  made  with 
Adam  as  a  public  person,  not  for  himself 
only,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind 
descending  from  him  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in 
that  first  transgression. 

Thacher.-^Jnto  what  estate  did  the  ta,]l 
bring  mankind  ? 

PupU.— The  fall  t)rought  mankind  into 
an  estate  of  sin  and  misery. 

Teacher. — ^What  are  the  punishments  of 
sin  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

Pupil. — The  punishments  of  sin  in  the 
world  to  come  are  everlasting  separation 
from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God,  and 
most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body, 
without  intermission,  in  hell  fire,  for  ever. 

Other  lads  could  repeat  this  by  rote, 
without  appearing  to  attach  any 
weight  to  the  words ;  but  I  could 
not.  I  was  tormented  by  this 
vision  which  the  gloomy  logic  of 
a  theolc^an  had  conjured  up — ^this 
vision  of  a  race  which  a  jealous 
God  had  created  for  eternal  tor- 
ment. I  reflected  and  I  rebelled. 
To  hold  to  such  a  fidth  would,  I 
felt,  drive  me  into  the  direst  un- 
belief. I  did  not  know  who  God 
might  be;  but  I  was  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  deny  that  hfi 
looked  with  cruel  complacency  upon 
the  agony  of  his  creatures.  On 
this  ground  I  might  find  rest  for 
the  sole  of  my  foot — for  a  time  at 
least. 

But  Hackaback  and  Blastem  did 
not  stop  here.  I  knew  that  the 
doctor  was  at  the  dinner«table  very 
much  like  other  men — ^thathe  played 
a  respectable  rubber,  and  was  par- 
ticular about  his  port.  Yet  when 
he  momited  the  pulpit  he  told  us 
that  the  world  and  the  things  of 
the  world  were  accursed ;  that  our 
bodies  were  the  servants  of  Satan ; 
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that  we  were  to  flee  not  merely 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  biit  from 
all  that  seemed  to  make  life  beauti- 
ful and  desirable — the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  as  he  called  them.  Mr.  Blastem 
was  by  nature  ascetical,  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  more  or  less,  he  practised 
what  he  preached.  But  my  whole 
soul  revolted  against  the  doctrine. 
Was  not  the  world  —  even  our 
barren  comer  of  the  world — ^good 
and  fair,  and  the  handiwork  of  a 
Divine  builder  ?  These  sunrisings, 
these  sunsettings,  the  blue  water, 
the  blue  heaven,  were  made  by  his 
hand,  and  yet  we  were  to  turn 
aw;ay  from  them  as  from  evil  delu- 
sions !  This  sense  of  beauty  which 
had  been  bom  with  us ;  this  capacity 
for  intellectual  enjoyment;  the  sweet 
dominion  of  the  senses ;  this  body 
and  mind  so  wondrously  framed, 
were  the  lures  with  which  the 
Devil  angled  for  our  souls.  And 
the  world  was  not  the  solemn 
theatre  for  heroic  action  which 
wise  statesmen,  and  sweet  poets, 
and  meditative  philosophers  had 
esteemed  it,  but  a  place  of  evil 
epirits,  a  high-road  to  hell,  a  sinftil 
City  of  the  Plara,  from  which  the 
remnant  that  Grod  would  save 
must  instantly  separate  themselves. 
'  Arise,  and  flee  to  the  mountains.' 

'No,'  I  said,  '  God  has  made  the 
world,  and  the  people  who  are  in  it ; 
he  has  made  the  senses  and  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  soul ;  and  I  will  curse 
nothing  that  he  has  made.' 

I  had  been  designed  for  'the 
ministry;'  but  my  teachers  found 
that  I  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit  of  unbeHef,  and  they  let  me  go. 
And  then,  gun  in  hand,  I  wandered 
across  desolate  moorlands  or  by  the 
sleepless  sea,  day  afber  day,  and  lefb 
the  theologians  to  carry  on  their 
windy  war.  The  old  place  was  very 
lonely  by  this  time;  but  when  a 
man  is  hardy  in  body  and  soul; 
loving  the  open  air,  his  gun,  his 
iiorses,  his  dogs ;  when  he  is  five- 
and-twenty  years  old,  and  six  feet 


two  in  his  stockings,  he  has  no 
right  to  be  permanently  unhappy. 

Nor  was  I — only  I  felt  that  the 
colour  of  the  life  which  I  had  in- 
herited was  somewhat  grey.  It 
wanted  colour  and  brillmncy.  I 
was  passingly  happy  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase ;  but  our  rustic 
merrymakings  were  not  Hvely 
PhiUis  had  soft  pensive  eyes,  not 
averse  to  love ;  but  then,  her  hands 
were  red  and  lumpy,  and  the  old 
farmer's  views  about  the  weather 
were  as  tedious  as  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Hackaback.  The  flshers'  life  did 
not  lack  adventure ;  how  could  it, 
when  their  field  of  battle  and  glorj 
was  the  sea :  yet  on  land,  though 
good  fellows  in  the  main,  they  were 
sadly  prosy ;  and  their  serious  talk 
had  a  flavour  of  Blastem  which  was 
not  seductive.  '  I  will  die  of  tedm.i 
vitce,^  I  said. 

There  was  one  house,  indeed, 
which  was  not  utterly  hard  and 
prosaic  and  unlovely,  fike  the  rest. 
An  air  of  romance — the  only  ro- 
mance I  thought  that  lingered  any- 
where about — ^blew  through  Mar- 
veil  Park.  But  Marvell  Park  was 
empty,  and  had  been  empty  for 
many  years. 

The  chief  approach  to  the  park 
was  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
gaunt  old  house  that  I  have  been 
describing.  The  gates  were  mas- 
sive, yet  the  iron-work  was  of  a 
quaint,  delicate  pattern,  the  work 
of  foreign  artists.  But  it  had 
grown  green  and  mildewed  by  lonfc 
neglect.  A  stone  pillar  stood  on 
either  hand  ;  on  the  top  of  each  a 
striinge  cat-like  creature,  in  act  to 
spring,  grinned  at  the  passer-by. 
A  scroll  ran  round  the  capitals: 
*  Swift  and  Sure.'  Our  seaboard 
is  very  bare ;  but  what  wood  we 
have,  lies  mthin  the  walls  of  Mar- 
vell Park.  .  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  it  adds,  except  in  winter,  to 
the  cheerftdness  of  the  place ;  for  it 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  ever- 
greens, worn  by  the  east  >vind  into 
ghastly  and  grotesque  figures ;  until, 
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as  one  nears  tlie  house,  a  sombre 
avenue  of  yew  and  cypress  shuts 
out  the  sunshine.  On  a  neighbour- 
ing knoll  stands  a  group  of  Scottish 
firs,  rent  by  lightning  and  storm — 
a  group  of  ragged  Titans.  The 
house  itself  belongs  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
consists  mainly  of  chimneys .  Little 
quaint,  comical  turrets  have  broken 
out  all  over  it,  like  the  small-pox. 
The  rain  is  carried  away  in  pipes 
that  are  extremely  visible,  and  falls  ' 
from  the  mouths  of  singularly  droll 
demons  into  an  ancient  moat  that  is 
now  turned  into  a  flower-garden. 
The  narrow  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  figured  over  with 
roses  and  lily-flowers  and  the  arms 
of  the  House  of  Marvell.  And  the 
arms  of  the  House  of  Marvell  are 
chiselled  in  full  above  the  doorway 
—three  cat-like  creatures,  in  act  to 
spring,  and  the  motto  '  Swift  and 
Sure.' 

The  house  looks  down  upon  the 
Blackwater — here  half-sea,  half- 
river.     Twice  a  day 

The  salt-Bea  water  passes  by, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

It  makes  a  silence,  not  by  staying 
the  murmur  of  the  river — ^which 
among  these  levels  flows  too  slug- 
gishly to  attract  the  ear — ^but  by 
driving  away  the  multitudes  of  wad- 
ing birds  which  gather  upon  the 
shore  when  the  tide  has  ebbed. 
For  these  wide,  uncovered  spaces  of 
sand  and  mud  are  loved  by  all  birds 
with  long  legs  and  long  bills — 
heron,  curlew,  snipe,  and  the  like. 
When  the  tide  is  out  of  an  autumn 
night,  the  clatter  is  prodigious. 
Seated  on  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
th.e  house,  I  have  heard  hoarse 
murmurs  and  shrill  complaints,  not 
of  heron  and  curlew  alone,  but  of 
strange  foreign  birds,  brilliant  in 
purple  and  gold,  who  have  sum- 
mered among  the  icebergs  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  who  will  winter  in  the 
Mediterranean.  To  listen  to  their 
cries  is  to  listen  to  the  stories  of 


great  travellers,  who  have  talked  to 
niggers  in  Central  Africa,  or  sailed 
across  the  Lagoons,  where  the  golden 
domes  of  St.  Mark  are  earliest 
kissed  by  the  sunrise. 

So  from  the  entrance-gate  to  the 
river  mouth  this  was  my  land  of  fairie 
— my  shore  of  old  romance.  But 
no  Queen  of  Fairie  beckoned  to  me 
at  sunset.  The  house  was  kept  by 
an  old  woman — I  might  call  her  an 
old  hag  without  impropriety,  for 
Madge  Carmichael  was  as  tough 
and  yellow  and  hard-favoured  as 
any  hag  in  fiction.  But  she  let 
me  wander  through  the  j)lace  at 
will — through  hall  and  boudoir  and 
gallery.  And  these  rambles  were 
ftill  of  delight;  for  the  hall  was 
stored  with  trophies  of  the  hunt ; 
and  old-fashioned  feminine  nick- 
nacks,  of  delicate  and  cunning  » 
work,  lay  in  boudoir  and  drawing- 
room  ;  and  the  gallery  was  crowded 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Marvells 
— portraits  which  each  bore  the 
sign-manual  of  some  famous  painter.. 
For  the  Marvells  had  always  been- 
munificent  patrons  of  the  Muses,^ 
and  the  art  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke and  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough had  been  wooed,  not  in 
vain. 

Loitering  in  this  dimly-lighted 
gallery,  I  came  at  length  to  know 
those  old  Marvells,  and  what  kind 
of  men  and  women  they  had  been 
while  in  the  flesh.  Let  us  wander 
for  a  moment  among  the  pictures, 
and  I  will  act  as  cicerone.  That 
is  the  first  Sir  Hugh,  who  hit  the 
unbelievers  hard  at  Ascalon,  who 
was  knighted  by  Coeur  de  Lion.  He 
it  was,  I  fancy,  who  first  intro- 
duced these  spotted  pards  into  the 
scutcheon  of  the  house — the  leo- 
pard-cat of  the  East.  The  story 
goes,  at  least,  that  he  brought  one 
of  these  fierce  playthings  with  him 
from  the  Syrian  desert,  though  a 
later  annalist  declares  that  the  words 
of  the  old  chronicle,  rightly  trans- 
lated, simply  mean  that  he  found  a 
wife  or  mistress  in  the  land  of  Islam. 
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Sir  Reginald  was  the  chief  of  the 
house  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  the  Queen's  portrait  hangs  be- 
side his  own.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
girl  in  her  first  youth,  attired  in  a 
demure  conventual  habit.  The 
heavy  sombre  dress  emphasises  the 
gay  and  delicate  beauty  of  the  face, 
Sie  peach-like  bloom  on  the  white 
cheek,  the  covert  smile  that  lurks 
between  the  tinted  lips.  The  pic- 
ture alone  is  enough  to  craze  a  man ; 
and  Sir  Reginald  was  all  his  life 
madly  in  love  with  the  original. 
He  went  in  Melville's  suite  to  the 
English  Court,  and  wrote  home,  in 
his  pleasant  courtly  Scotch,  some 
very  pleasant  letters  about  the  Vir- 
gin Queen:"  how  she  danced,  how 
she  played  the  virginals,  how  she 
had  red  curly  hair,  how  she  *  kittled ' 
the  Earl  of  Leicester;  whereat  poor 
Mary  laughed  very  heartily  wh^ 
they  were  read  to  her,  and  clever- 
ly mimicked  *  our  august  Sister.' 
Vandyke  painted  Sir  Philip,  who 
fought  against  the  Roundheadswith 
Montrose  —  a  quick-spirited,  pas- 
sionate man,  who  swore  at  their 
^  d — d  covenant '  in  an  awful  way, 
I  have  heard.  When  the  Scots  had 
disposed  of  their  king  at  an  unpre- 
<}edentedly  ruinous  sacrifice,  Sir 
Phihp  went  abroad,  and  roamed  up 
and  down  the  Low  Countries  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  often 
starving,  his  gay  suit  sadly  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  keeping  up  his 
heart  withal,  and  cursing  Cromwell 
and  the  Commonwealth  heartily  in 
great  round  Cavalier  oaths.  The 
second  Sir  Philip  was  intimate  with 
Claverhouse,  and  was  commonly 
called  *  Beelzebub '  by  the  west- 
country  Whigs.  When  Dundee's 
stormy  spirit  was  fairly  under  the 
turf,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  new 
government;  but  he  never  loved 
William,  and  used  in  his  latter 
years  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  great 
Dean's  translation  of  the  King's 
motto,  Becepit,  non  rapuit-^—^  The 
receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.' 
Toimg  Sir  David — the  handsomest 


of  a  handsome  race — ^left  his  youn^ 
wife  to  share  a  mad  frolic  with 
Prince  Charhe,  and  went  to  his 
doom  at  Carlisle  one  raw  winter 
morning  as  bhthely  as  to  his  bridal. 
His  lady's  portrait  hangs  beside 
him.  May  Sybil  Marvell  was  the 
prettiest  heiress  in  Bentshire,  and 
the  soft,  languid  eyes  of  the 
widowed  bride  on  Gainsborough's 
canvas  have  not  yet  forgotten 
how  to  love.  And  here  at  last  is 
Lawrence's  portrait  of  the  late 
lord  (for  Pitt  made  him  a  peer 
when  he  ratted)  in  his  Star  and 
Grarter,  who  gambled  with  Fox 
and  jested  with  Sheridan,  and 
went  a-roving  with  the  Heir- Ap- 
parent, and  enjoyed  other  elegant 
amusements  of  the  metropolis  when. 
Greorge  the  Third  was  king.  He 
died  the  other  day — sauvely,  deco- 
rously— going  to  the  tribunal  of 
his  Maker  as  he  would  have  gone 
to  a  levee  at  St.  James's.  But  at 
heart  he  was  an  unconverted 
heathen,  and  the  courtly  epitaph 
to  the  courtier's  memory  inscribed 
upon  the  Greek  mausoleum  which 
he  built  in  the  Chase,  terminates 
with  a  verse  from  Catullus. 

Such  were  the  Marvells — so  far 
as  the  flesh  went,  undoubtedly  a 
fine  race — ^the  men  handsome  and 
gallant,  the  women  of  a  most 
delicate  and  piquant  type  of 
beauty.  Yet,  as  one  studied  them 
closely,  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
a  feeling  of  discomfort,  nay,  even  of 
pain.  The  beauty  was  undeniable ; 
but  there  was  a  stealthiness  in  its 
lithe  grace.  I  felt  at  times  that 
there  was  neither  man  nor  woman 
upon  the  walls  who  might  not  rise 
up,  dagger  in  hand,  and  crawl 
noiselessly  upon  the  victim  who 
had  wounded  the  pride  or  crossed 
the  ambition  of  the  race.  The 
blufiest  soldier  had  a  crafty  snule  ; 
in  the  soft  eye  of  pure  maiden, 
round  the  ripe  lips  of  voluptuous 
dame,  one  started  to  find  a  lurking 
menace — ^the  menace  of  cruel  hate 
and  swift  revenge.     Such  were  the 
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^ncies  tliat  I  conjured  up ;  but 
though  there  were  suspicious  la- 
cmiae  iu  the  s,ocial  annals  of  the 
house,  I  found  nothing  to  verify  my 
conjectures.  I  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  had  ever  been  well 
esteemed  by  their  fellows  and  con- 
temporaries, Spenser  had  given  his 
dear  friend  *  Will  Marvelle '  a  copy 
of  The  Fairie  Queen ;  Sir  Philip  had 
been  the  chosen  comrade  of  Colonel 
Richard  Lovelace ;  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  poems  by  a 
famous  poet  and  diplomatist  who 
poetised  and  diplomatised  under 
Queen  Anne  (the  volume  bears 
date  1709,  and  was  published  by 
Jacob  Jonson),  the  writer  declared 
that  Sir  Hugh  was  the  finest  gentle- 
man of  his  age;  letters  from,  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  artists 
of  England  and  France,  which 
spoke  of  a  more  than  imperial 
munificence,  were  thrust  into  odd 
volumes  of  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine and  The  Annual  Register ^Yrhi<^ 
rotted  in  the  Hbrary. 

Of  the  present  Marvells  I  knew 
little  or  nothing.  I  knew  indeed 
that  the  old  lord,  who  had  lived, 
not  at  Marvell  Park,  but  at  some 
princely  palace  in  a  remote  Highland 
county,  had  recently  died,  and  that 
the  quotation  from  Catullus  had 
been  duly  inscribed  upon  the  head- 
stone; I  knew  that  he  had,  perforce, 
lefb  the  title  and  the  bulk  of  his 
estates  to  a  son  whom  he  had 
driven  from  the  castle,  because  he 
(the  son)  had  unfilially  persisted 
in  attending  the  parish  church  of  a 
Sunday  when  he  was  needed  to 
Uiake  the  fourth  at  a  rubber ;  I  knew 
that  he  had  left  Marvell  Park  to  a 
distant  cousin — a  plain  Henry  Mar- 
vell, who  had  long  held  a  high 
diplomatic  post  at  a  Continental 
Court,  More  than  this  I  did  not 
know,  and  jny  ignorance  was  shared 
by  all  my  neighbours;  and  if  Mr. 
Jobson  the  factor,  or  Madge  Car- 
michael  were  better  informed,  they 
kept  their  knowledge  to  them- 
selves. 


Opposite  the  point  where,  at  low- 
water,  the  Blackwater  joins  the  sea, 
a  dyke  or  embankment  has  been 
formed.  The  land  Hes  low,  and, 
until  this  dyke  was  raised,  had  been 
frequently  flooded.  I  sat  here, 
gun  in  hand,  one  afternoon  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  February. 
The  tide  was  full,  and  washed 
the  pebbles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dyke.  It  was  a  true  February  day 
— cold,  cheerless,  inhospitable.  The 
evening  shadows  were  already  ga- 
thering into  the  sky  while  I  sat  and 
watched  the  ducks  as  they  flew  up 
and  down  the  bends  of  the  river, 
and  an  old  seal  which  thrust  its 
bullet  head  occasionally  above  wa- 
ter to  squint  at  the  salmon  nets. 
Angus,  the  tacksman,  had  urgently 
implored  me  to  free  him  from  the 
depredations  of  this  wily  old  rascal. 
He  declared,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  it  had  made  his  life  a  burden 
to  him.  It  had  had  a  bite  out  of 
every  large  salmon  he  had  caught 
this  year,  and  once  or  twice  when 
entangled  among  the  nets  it  had 
viciously  smashed  them,  right  and 
left.  The  old  thief  was  keeping 
his  distance  just  now,  but  a  bright- 
eyed  vigilant  northern  diver  was 
sailing  within  shot. .  He  had  come 
up  with  the  tide,  and,  having 
fijaished  his  afternoon  meal,  was 
looking  about  him  before  going 
off  to  sea.  I  had  raised  my  gun, 
half-minded  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  a  cartridge,  when  the  sound  of 
skates  on  the  frozen  canal  at.  my 
back — shrill  in  the  frosty  stillness-— 
caught  my  ear,  and  I  turned  round. 

Artemis  and  her  train  !  one  of 
her  nymphs  at  least.  On  she  came, 
with  the  swift,  lithe,  indolent  ease 
of  an  accomplished  skater — ^hissing 
through  the  keen  February  air— . 
her  cheeks  rosy  with  the  cold  and 
the  fleetness  of  her  flying  feet.  She 
came ;  who  I  knew  not ;  I  knew  only 
that  a  lovely  apparition  had  rushed 
swiftly  out  of  the  February  gloom, 
and  had  steadied  herself  at  my  side. 
Colour    enough    for  you,  my  pre* 
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Baphaelite  masters  !  A  dark  purple 
jacket,  a  skirt  of  the  same  colour, 
only  a  shade  lighter,  looped  tip 
above  an  orange  petticoat ;  a  wide- 
awake, covered  with  the  skin  of 
some  strange  animal — a  leopard  or 
panther — with  a  black-cock's  feather 
stuck  coquettishly  at  the  side.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  her  face  was 
pretty  or  the  reverse  ;  but  I  felt  at 
least  that  she  was  supremely  grace- 
ful, that  every  movement  betrayed 
an  exquisite  abandon,  that  each 
supple  limb  was  sofb  and  pliant  and 
obedient  to  the  lightest  behest  of 
the  soul.  I  thought,  somehow, 
of  the  glorious  riot  of  the  tiger- 
cubs  in  Bubens'  famous  pictures, 
— ^perhaps  the  panther's  skin  sug- 
gested the  association.  BeautiM 
as  a  wild  animal — it  might  be  as 
fierce  and  cruel. 

She  had  stopped  at  my  side,  but 
she  did  not  notice  me  at  first.  '  How 
beautiful !'  she  whispered  to  herself, 
as  she  looked  across  the  embank- 
ment. A  wintry  gleam  of  sunshine 
had  struck  the  sandhills,  making 
them  all  golden,  and  lighted  up  for 
a  passing  moment  the  sullen  sea. 
*How  beautifiil!'  and  then  sud- 
denly, with  a  little  cry  of  pain, 
*Ah!  my  foot!' 

She  stooped  to  undo  her  skate, 
and  then  she  saw  me.  She  took 
me,  perhaps,  for  a  poacher  or 
vagrant,  for  she  gave  a  sharp  hur- 
ried glance  backward  along  the 
canal;  but  her  alarm,  if  she  felt 
any,  lasted  but  a  moment.  ^  I  am 
afireid  I  must  trouble  you,'  she  said, 
turning  her  eyes  full  upon  me.  '  I 
'must  ask  you,  Mr. ,  Mr. ?' 

*  Holdfast,'  I  answered,  for  her 
voice  interrogated. 

She  smiled ;  then  I  saw  rightly 
how  beautifiil  she  was.  Her  smile 
lighted  up  her  face  as  the  sunrise 
lights  up  the  sea. 

*  I  am  so  glad.  You  are  our 
neighbour,  you  know — or  rather 
you  don't  know.  Could  you  undo 
my  skate  ?  It  hurts  my  ankle.  I 
am  May  Marvell.' 


She  held  out  her  foot — a  small, 
clean-cut,  shapely  foot,  cased  in  a 
matchless  little  boot.  A  Middleton 
artiste  might  have  seen  such  a  boot 
in  his  dreams,  but  certainly  no  such 
boot  had  he  actually  handled.  A 
few  inches  of  mauve  stocking,  tight 
and  taut,  were  visible  above  the 
boot ;  for  her  petticoat,  without  be- 
ing exactly  scrimp,  like  those  which 
Swiss  maidens  wear  in  the  Ober- 
land,  was  obviously  a  very  service- 
able article,  not  by  any  means  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  free  use  of  the 
limbs.  I  loosened  her  skate,  and 
she  thanked  me  with  easy  compo- 
sure. 

*  I  have  lost  John,  our  fat  coach- 
man, to  whose  care  I  was  made 
over.  The  ice  must  have  given 
way  with  him.  But,  though  it  gets 
dark  at  mid-day  here,  I  cannot  lose 
my  way,  can  I?' 

I  explained  to  her  as  well  as  I 
could  (for  I  was  dazed  by  her 
beauty  and  the  unexpectedness  of 
her  descent :  had  Aphrodite,  as  of 
yore,  suddenly  manifested  herself 
out  of  a  cloud,  I  could  not  bive 
been  more  so)  that  there  was  a  short 
cut  across  the  bents  to  Marvell,  and 
offering  to  show  her  the  way  to  the 
Park-gate,  advised  her  to  quit  the 
ice  and  her  skates.  She  did  so  at 
once — with  perfect  docility,  and 
without  a  shadow  of  distrust,  ac- 
cepting the  guidance  of  a  stranger. 

I  was  shy  and  awkward,  I  dare 
say,  but,  with  the  tact  of  perfect 
breeding,  she  showed  no  conscioiis- 
ness  of  my  blunders.  That  Feb- 
ruary walk  through  the  gathering 
gloom  decided  the  course  of  my  life. 
Her  manner  was  frank  and  unre- 
served. She  talked  rapidly  — at 
least,  words  came  rapidly  to  her, 
and  she  flung  them  from  her — clear, 
bright  ripples  of  talk,  dashing  ever 
into  a  spray  of  mockery.  Yet  her 
grey  eyes  dreamt  as  freely  as  they 
mocked ;  they  were  soft,  and  when 
at  rest,  rested  upon  you  with  volup- 
tuous pensiveness.  In  her  eyes, 
indolent  yet  restless;  in  the  gliding 
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and  swimming  grace  of  lier  gait;  in 
her  talk,  passionate  jet  ironical ;  in 
her  easy  goodness  and  transient 
flashes  of  fierceness,  one  had 
ghmpses  of  a  nature  that  might 
perhaps  have  scared  away  a  wiser 
man  than  I  was. 

We  met  Mr.  Marvell  at  the  Park- 
gate,  anxious  about  his  daughter. 
She  introduced  me  at  once.  '  This 
is  Mr.  Holdfast,  papa,  our  neighbour 
at  the  Heughs '  —  for  she  had 
learned  all  about  me  already — *  he 
has  been  so  good  as  to  bring  me 
home,  when  I  had  lost  my  way.' 
His  manner  was  simple  and  cour- 
teous, and  as  I  lefb  he  promised  to 
call  for  .me  on  an  early  day,  and 
hoped  that  we  might  meet  often, 
now  they  bad  come  home.  '  The 
Holdfasts  and  the  Manrells  must 
have  known  each  other  of  old.' 

I  did  not  go  home  at  once.  I 
slowly  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
I  point  where  we  had  met — ^very 
slowly.  Yet  I  seemed  to  tread  on 
air.  A  sudden  rosy  rapture  had 
entered  into  my  life.  The  old  land- 
marks  were  traosfigured ;  I  hardly 
recognised  them.  I  had  taken  a 
first  deep  draught  of  the  wine  of 
Love.  The  moon  had  already  risen, 
and  a  sea  of  silver  light  quivered 
and  pulsed  at  my  feet.  But  I  saw 
her  face  only — the  pure  ample 
brows;  the  ftdl  lips,  red  and  curled ; 
the  great  grey  thoughtftil  eyes,  with 
their  long  lashes;  heard  only  the 
quick  bird-like  twitter  of  her  laugh ; 
felt  only  the  pressure  of  her  hand, 
which  had  pressed  mine  at  parting. 
An  hour  ago,  wintry  shadows 
brooded  upon  the  sea;  but  these 
had  been  lifted  up  like  a  curtain, 
and  the  Queen  of  Love  had  come 
forth  from  her  chamber,  and  with 
breathless  ardour,  with  tumultuous 
J07,  I  had  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
robe. 

Our  intimacy  quickly  ripened. 
The  Marvells  had  come  down  to 
take  possession  at  a  season  when 
the  great  county  families  were  in 
town.    Thus  they  had  no  neigh- 


hours  of  their  own  set,  and  they 
gladly  welcomed  me.  Miss  Marvell 
was  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  and 
needed  an  active  cicerone  among 
the  sandhills  and  along  the  shore. 
Her  father  was  indolently  urbane — 
indolently  urbane  as  a  man  who, 
having  seen  many  cities  and  nvany 
men,  takes  momentarily  a  deep 
draught  of  repose  ;  and  he  liked  & 
rustic  listener  who  did  not  waken' 
him  into  keen  intellectual  strife. 
Bright  fire  lay  not  far  below  the 
surface,  I  could  believe ;  but  I  nevei? 
penetrated,  never  cared  to  penetrate, 
behind  the  crust  of  his  bland  cyni- 
cism. Eival  diplomatists  said  that 
on  occasion  his  fangs  were  sharp  ; 
but  they  were  kept  while  I  knew 
him  well  under  the  for. 

I  struggled  from  the  first  in  a 
blind,  ineffectual  way  against  the 
fascination  of  this  girl.  But  she 
took  me  captive  as  a  snake  takes 
captive  a  bird.  Before  many  days 
had  passed  I  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  passively  submitted  to  be  car- 
ried whithersoever  my  good  or  evil 
fate  might  lead. 

It  was  a  pleasant  house  ;  but  no- 
where so  pleasant  as  in  May's 
boudoir.  Her  room  was  like  a  wild- 
bird's  nest,  from  which  soft  mosses 
and  clustered  branches  shut  out  the 
faintest  breeze.  The  girl  was  hardy 
out  of  doors,  but  inside  she  basked 
in  the  heat.  Thick  curtains  hung 
in  ample  folds  about  the  windows ; 
soft  furs  were  thrown  over  easy- 
chair  and  sofa ;  a  tiger's  skin  lay  on 
the  hearth-rug.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  clever  satirical  sketches, 
drawn  by  men  who  knew  more  of 
society  than  of  art :  a  group  of  girls 
and  horses  from  Botten  Row,  a 
Parisian  exquisite  fix)m  the  Bois, 
an  actress  pressing  a  shower  of 
bouquets  to  her  breast,  the  Treasury 
Bench  in  the  House  of  Gonmions 
with  the  Minister  asleep  under  his 
hat — the  trifles  of  a  courtly  and 
brilliant  leisure.  Half  the  poetry 
and  fiction  of  the  day  might  be 
found  in  the  handy  book-shelves 
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wMch.  were  built  into  odd  comers  ; 
and  on  the  tabla  the  last  volume  of 
the  latest  French  novelette.  And, 
in  a  low  easy-chair  beside  the  fire, 
atS  a  spider  in  the  midst  of  its  web, 
my  mistress  sat,  the  red  light 
touching  the  gold  in  her  tawny 
hair,  and  tinting  with  a  warmer 
blush  the  delicate  bloom  of  her 
ch(3ek.  At  such  times  she  looked 
superb;  the  cat  dreaming  on  the 
hearth-rug  was  n6t  more  naturally 
gracefiil  or  more  indolently  ha^py. 
Yet  it  was  the  body  only  that 
reposed  ;  her  mind  expanded  like  a 
flower  in  the  warm  light,  her  imagi- 
nation grew  vivid,  her  perception 
became  keen  and  vigilant  and  sensi- 
tive. I  thought  sometimes  that  there 
must  be  a  piece  of  ice  in  her  nature 
which  needed  to  be  thawed  to  make 
her  perfectly  happy.  She  would 
have  rejoiced,  as  the  wild  creature 
on  whose  lustrous  fur  her  dainty 
satin  slippers  rested  had  rejoiced, 
in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  tropics. 

'  Da  you  know,  papa,'  she  said 
one  day,  while  we  were  seated  to- 
gether in  the  afternoon  twilight, 
'  that  I  sometimes  fancy  I  have  got 
no  soul  ? ' 

*  You  have  got  a  temper,  at  least, 
my  dear,'  said  her  father,  blandly. 

*  Don't  chaff  me,  papa — that  is 
one  of  those  modern  habits  that 
don't  sit  well  on  an  old-fashioned 
gentleman  of  the  grand  school.  But 
I  really  fancy  sometimes  that  a  good 
hard  frost  would  freeze  me  into  a 
lump  of  ice.' 

*  To  be  made  into  giu-sling,  or 
some  hideous  Yankee  drink,  ulti- 
mately,' Mr.  Marvell  suggested. 

But  she  turned  away  from  him 
with  a  little  impatient  shrug,  and 
addressed  herself  to  me. 

*  That  church  of  yours  is  qxiite  to 
my  taste ;  Dr.  Hackaback  is  such  a 
ridiculous  old  dear.  We  must  have 
him  her6,  papa.  Mr.  Holdfast  likes 
him  as  much  as  we  do.  And  the 
sisters  Peterson !  I  could  study  their 
bonnets  for  ever.  A  man  .must 
have  made  them ;  no  such  hideous 


deformities  ever  entered  into  the 
heart  of  woman.' 

'  Is  it  possible  that  these  creatures 
can  have  immortal  souls?'  Mr. 
Marvell  maliciously  interpolated. 
But  May  took  it  up. 

*  Don't  suggest  such  an  idea.  I 
would  rather  be  turned  iato  that 
horrid  gin-sling ' — ^with  a  Httie  gri- 
mace at  her  father — *  than  have  to 
meet  them  every  day  in  heaven. 
Is  Dr.  Hackaback  a  good  man,  Mr. 
Holdfast  ?*  she  continued,  wiih  an 
air  of  innocent  inquiry. 

I  supposed  that  he  was  very 
much  like  his  neighbours. 

*  Then  I  must  get  him  to  be  my 
confessor.  I  have  no  end  of  ini- 
quities to  confess.  But  he  must 
choose  between  me  and  the  Misses 
Peterson.  I  am  sure  that  their 
opinions  are  evangelical — such  bon- 
nets ! — ^and  you  know  I  belong  to 
the  Broad  Church,  Mr.  Holdfast.' 

*  I  fancy  Mr.  Holdfast  is  not  much 
interested  in  your  theological  expe- 
riences, May  dear.  She  is  very 
tenacious,  Mr.  Holdfast,  is  Maj. 
Ten  days  ago  she  wanted  to  be  a 
nun,  and  asked  me  for  cvot  so  mnch 
to  buy  a  veU.' 

'  Don't  tell  tales,  papa.  You 
know  it  was  a  Brussels  one  I 
wanted.  But  I  belong  permanently 
to  the  Broad  Church.' 

'Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  Broad 
Churchman  being  made  a  bishop ;  so 
don't  go  and  marry  the  curate,  May.' 

*  How  can  you  say  so,  when  you 
know  that  Saint  Paul  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Broad  Church?  Surely 
Saint  Paul  was  good  enough  even 
for  Miss  Jemima  Petersqn.  I  am 
sure  she  is  called  Jemima,  Mr. 
Holdfast.' 

*  Your  Mends  of  the  Broad 
Church,'  said  Mr.  MarveU,  ^make 
things  pleasant,  at  least.' 

'  And  why  shouldn't  things  be 
pleasant  ?'  May  retorted.  *  I  am  a 
coward  at  heaiii,  and  the  dreadfiil 
stories  these  Evangelical  people 
tell,  and  the  way  they  swear  at  you, 
frightens  me  out  of  my  wits.' . 
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Mr.  Holdfast  thought  that  plea- 
sant things  were  very  nice  in  their 
way,  but  that  things  in  this  world 
had  a  constant  tendency  to  make 
themselves  unpleasant.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  shut  them  entirely  out 
fix>m  us,  however  much  it  was  to  be 
desired.  We  ourselves  could  not 
be  depended  on.  Frightfully  un- 
pleasant things  haunted  the  heart 
and  imagination.  That  abject  capa- 
city for  fear — what  does  it  m/dan  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  there  is  some- 
thing outside  of  us  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  faculty  within  us — 
which  rouses  the  spasms  of  dread 
that  shoot  across  the  mind — ^which 
wakens  the  sleeping  Horror?  Old 
divines,  in  their  figurative  way, 
called  it  *the  wrath  of  God.' 

Such  was  my  view,  expressed 
more  or  less  clearly.  Mr.  Marvell, 
on  the  contrary,  was  disposed  to 
believe  that  horror  was  a  creation 
of  our  .  own  weakness.  *  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  nerves,'  he  declared. 

May  certainly  liked  things  to  be 
pleasant.  I  think  she  was  natu- 
rally of  a  brave  spirit;  but  she 
shrunk  from  whatever  was  dis- 
agreeable. She  wrapt  herself  in 
soft  fors  ;  she  made  herself  a  warm 
nest ;  she  strove  in  every  way  to 
shut  out  from  her  the  ugly  things 
of  this  world — want,  pain,  disease, 
sin,  death.  And  thus  they  became 
more  terrible  to  her  imagination,  for 
they  are  things  that  require  to  be 
looked  in  the  face,  and  that  grow 
ftill  of  menace  to  the  half-averted 
eye.  She  lived  in  the  senses ;  and, 
like  all  who  do  so  habitually,  she 
had  become  timid  and  easily  scared 
in  the  presence  of  the  supemar- 
tural. 

In  one  of  our  scampers  across 
the  sandhills,  I  brought  her  to  the 
old  churchyard  of  the  district.  On 
a  bright  green  margin  of  turf  that 
overhangs  the  sea,  bounded  by  a 
low  wall  through  which  our  moun- 
tain ponies  easily  made  their  way, 
half-a-dozen  old  headstones,  telling 
how  Alexander    Davidson,    Elspit 


Bell,  and  such  like,  had  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  'a  broken 
chancel  with  a  broken  cross,'  where 
venerable  Culdees  had  worshipped 
God  after  their  fashion — such  was 
the  place.  Bailed  off  from  the 
common  earth,  but  rank  with 
coarse  grass  and  nettles,  was  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Marvells  — 
unopened  now  for  many  years,  for, 
as  we  know,  the  late  head  of  the 
house  had  chosen  another  resting- 
place.  Peering  through  the  rail- 
ings, we  could  read  how  'May 
Sybil  Marvell '  had  been  laid  there 
a  century  before,  and  how  some 
semi-pagan  mourner  had,  in  the 
classical  anti- scriptural  view  of 
the  time,  compared  her  to  that 
Lesbia : — 

Ilia  Lesbia  quam  Catullus  unam 

Plus  quam  se,  atque  suos  amayit  omnes. 

'  She  was  my  great-grandmother,' 
said  May,  after  a  long  pause. 

Then  we  turned  our  horses,  and 
rode  silently  along  the  bushless 
downs. 

She  had  been  in  gay  spirits  during 
our  ride,  but  now  she  spoke  not  a 
word.  Then  turning  upon  me  she 
said  almost  fiercely — 

*  Why  did  you  bring  me  there  ? 
It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  that 
we  must  come  to  that.  How  I 
hate  death !  Were  we  made  only 
to  be  put  away  in  such  places,  to 
rot  beneath  those  loathsome  nettles  ? 
Martin,  this  is  cruel  of  you.' 

I  would  have  excused  myself,  but 
she  would  not  listen. 

*  Let  us  gallop  along  the  shore,' 
she  said;  *the  sweet  salt,  air  will 
drive  such  fancies  away.  Thank 
God,  there  is  life  in  me  yet  awhile.' 

She  urged  her  pony  with  bridle 
and  whip,  and  we  galloped  for  a 
while  along  the  firm  shore.  Soon 
the  roses  came  back  to  her  cheek ; 
her  eye  flashed  as  the  pace  grew 
fleeter ;  the  blood  danced  merrily 
in  her  veins. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Martin  * — she 
called  me  Martin  now,  as  if  I  was  a 
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cousin  or  a  servant  (in  fiact,  slie  had 
discovered  some  old  cousinship,  as 
she  said:  the  only  indication  of 
kinship  I  could  find — and  this  was 
later — was  in  a  clause  of  my  grand- 
father's last  will  and  testament, 
where  he  warned  his  sons  to  beware 
of  fiiendship  or  alliance  with  *  the 
treacherous  and  ficMe  Marvells') — 
'  but  the  world  is  so  lovely,  and  life 
is  so  sweet,  and  then  it  is  all  so  dark 
and  dreary  outside.  Let  us  banish 
these  evil  &ncies,  and  say  good-bye 
to  the  King  of  Horrors.' 

We  had  come  to  the  fishers' 
village,  and  I  dismounted  for  a 
moment  to  tighten  a  girth.  As  we 
paused,  a  sweet  voice  rose  from  a 
group  of  women  who  were  seated 
on  low  three-legged  stools  in  front 
of  the  cottages,  baiting  the  lines 
for  to-morrow's  fishing.  The  words 
of  the  song,  I  think,  were  these : — 

THE  FISHER  LAD. 

I. 

Elsie,  the  lass  with  the  golden  curls, 
Sings  like  the  thrushes  and  climbs  with 
.  the  squirrels : 

All  night-long  she  sleeps  in  her  nest, 
And  dreams  of  the  fisher-boy  out  in  the 
West. 


All  night-long  he  rocks  in  his  boat, 
And  hums  a  song  as  he  lies  afloat — 
A  song  about  Elsie,  the  rosiest  rose 
That  blooms  on  the  cliff  where  the  night 
wind  blows. 


The  dun  duck  dives,  and  the  roving  lark 
Flits,  with  shrill  whistle,  into  the  dark ; 
And,  heaving  the  herring-nets  over  the 

side, 
Night-long  the  fisher-boy  drifts  with  the 

tide. 


Under  his  feet  the  herring  are  streaming ; 
Over  his  head  the  stars  are  dreaming ; 
And  he  sits  in  his  boat  as  it  rocks  m  the 

bight, 
And  watches  and  waits  for  the  morning 

light. 


The  wind  is  soft,  and  the  stars  are  dim. 
But  never  a  mermaid  whispers  to  him ; 
And  the  siren  may  warble  ner  softest  note, 
But  she  won't  beguile  him  out  of  his  boat 


At  break  of  day  from  the  sandy  bay 
He  draws  his  nets,  and  he  sails  away; — 
*  Over  the  foam  let  gipsies  roam, 
But  Love  is  best  when  it  stays  at  home.' 


May  listened  with  delight.  *  It  ig 
Maggie  Beaton,  the  cripple,'  I 
whispered. 

*  What  a  musical  voice !  I  must 
get  the  air  and  the  words.  Let  us 
speak  to  them.  You  know  them, 
I  suppose  ?  ' 

We  rode  forward,  and  they  greet- 
ed us  with  natural  courtesy.  May 
took  possession  of  one  of  the  three- 
legged  stools,  and  sitting  down 
beside  the  crippled  child,  fondled 
and  caressed  her.  The  child  gazed 
admiringly  upon  the  glorious  beauty 
of  the  face,  and  was  easily  induced  to 
repeat  the  simple  air.  May  had  a 
retentive  memory,  and  in  a  won- 
derfully short  space  had  made  the 
air  and  the  words  her  own.  Then 
with  a  compassionate  caress  to  the 
child,  and  a  kindly  greeting  to  the 
older  women,  she  mounted  again, 
and  we  rode  home. 

That  night  we  loitered  together 
over  a  bundle  of  new  books  that  had 
just  arrived.  She  was  keen  and 
bright,  piquantly  provoking,  as  was 
her  way.  She  always  dressed  splen- 
didly for  dinner,  and  when  she  came 
in,  brilliant  as  a  leopard,  «he  shook 
her  head  at  me  with  a  defiant  smile. 
May  was  or  could  affect  to  be  se- 
rious at  times  (not  when  her  fether 
was  present — father  and  daughter 
treated  each  other  with  habitual 
badinage),  but  Mr.  Marvell  made 
no  pretence  to  more  than  tentative 
convictions  at  any  time.  *We 
cannot  afford  to  have  convictions  in 
my  profession,'  he  said.  *  My  chief 
insists  that  we  should  believe  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  (which,  between 
ourselves,  is  dead  and  buried)  ;  hut 
we  are  expected  in  other  respects  to 
keep  our  eyes  open.  A  man  with 
convictions  is  commonly  as  blind  as 
a  beetle.* 

They  knew  everybody  and  every- 
thing.    The  great  names  in  art  and 
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literature  and  poKtics,  which  to  me 
were  remote  abstractions,  repi^e- 
sented  to  them  familiar  intimacies. 
They  had  dwelt  long  in  the  most  bril- 
liant capital  of  Europe,  andhadmixed 
in  its  most  brilliant  society.  Such 
talk  as  theirs  was  could  not  fail  to 
fascinate  a  man  who  had  passed  his 
days  among  the  sand-hills,  and  who 
had  contemplated  the  great  excite- 
ments of  life  from  afar.  Everything 
about  them  bore  the  impress  of 
habitual  intercourse  with  poets  and 
artists  and  statesmen.  Verdi  had 
given  Miss  Marvell  a  song  which 
was  part  of  the  opera  on  which  he 
was  at  work,  and  which  was  to  be 
his  chef'd^amvre ;  Thackeray  had 
drawn  a  comical  picture  of  himself 
and  his  spectacles  at  her  feet,  on 
the  last  page  of  her  volume  of 
Tennyson;  a  noble  historian  had 
^vritten  some  pretty  jingle  about 
her  eyes  and  the  skies,  and  the  leas 
and  i^ie  seas,  in  an  album  which  the 
Empress  had  sent  her  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  So  our  talk  over  the 
bundle  of  new  books  was  very 
Kvely — horribly  unjust  often,  I 
dare  say ;  but  then  this  gave  it  its 
piquancy,  and  nobody  was  hurt. 

^Dead  people  that  I  have  met,* 
said  May,  diving  into  the  box  and 
bringing  up  a  volume  at  random. 
*  I  wonder  how  he  Kked  it.  I  know 
I  shouldn't.  Dead  people  are  pre- 
cisely tlie  people  I  don't  wish  to 
meet.  Shall  we  put  it  back  again, 
papa  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  The 
critics  abuse  it,  and  I  always  read 
what  they  abuse.  They  admit,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  interesting — philo- 
logically.  You  see  the  English  lan- 
guage in  course  of  formation.' 

'  *  Cod^8-head  and  Oystei's.  Three 
Lectures:  I.  On  Kings*  Treasuries, 
II.  On  Queens*  Chambers.  III.  On 
ike  Maid  Hanging  out  the  GlotJies. 
Who  bids  ? '  said  May,  solemnly, 
.  mounted  on  a  stool  like  an  auc- 
tioneer. 

•  Read  a  page,'  said  Mr.  Marvell ; 
*  there  is  no  saying  to  what  base 
uses  we  may  come.     Dr.  Hacka- 


back  wishes  me  to  give  a  popular 
lecture* 

'  Nonsense,  papa.' 

'  To  the  Christian  Young  Men  of 
Middletonj  and  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Holdfast  won't  escape  either.  So 
we  may  get  a  hint.' 

*0h,  Mr.  Holdfast,'  said  May, 
glancing  into  the  volume,  '  such  in- 
structive reading.  First,  he  explains 
why  he  takes  a  name  that  nobody 
can  understand,  and  the  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  his  audience  are 
such  idiots  that  it  doesn't  matter, 
and  they  wouldn't  have  been  wiser 
if  he  hadn't.  Then  he  denounces 
perambulators  and  the  children  in 
them,  and  the  ungodly  ugliness  of 
English  nurserymaids  (and  I  think 
he  is  right  about  the  perambulators, 
for  they  are  a  horrid  nuisance  in 
the  streets) ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
lecture,  so  far  as  I  see,  is  directed 
to  show  that  the  poem  about  the 
dish  running  after  the  spoon,  and 
the. little  dog  laughing,  is  highly 
philosophical  and  profoundly  re- 
ligious, and  has  been  most  insanely 
neglected.  He  thinks  that  the  little 
dog  was  much  to  blame ;  but,  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  is  not 
surprised,  for  he  has  known  other 
Httle  dogs  that  treated  with  ridicule 
the  highest  teaching  of  the  time, 
and  laughed  at  the  most  surprising 
phenomena.  He  does  not  care,  he 
says,  to  describe  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  little  dog  must  have 
reached  before  such  an  occurrence 
could  have  become  possible.' 

*  But  what  about  the  Maid  Hang- 
ing out  the  Clothes  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Why,  it  appears  that  he  hasn't 
time  at  present,  and  she  is  kept 
back  for  the  next  volume.  I  must 
get  our  housemaid  a 'copy.' 

Then  we  tired  of  criticism,  and 
May  went  to  the  piano.  *  What  do 
you  think  of  this,  papa?'  she  in- 
quired, and  then  she  sang  the  httle 
air  which  she  had  got  from  the 
fisher  girl.  Her  voice  was  sweet  as 
heaven ;  I  never  heard  the  same 
bird-like;  bell-like  notes  in  any 
other  voice,  save  one.     Then  again 
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she  discoursed  sofb,  sad  music,  and 
anon  dashed  into  the  riot  of  a  wild 
Hungarian  waltz. 

*  Yoti  recollect  how  they  danced 
it  at  Pesth,  papa?  It  was  the 
wildest,  most  picturesque  thing 
imaginahle.  Do  you  know  the  step, 
Mr.  Holdfast?' 

*  No,  I  don't  dance.' 

'  I  can  teach  yoa  it  in  a  minute  ; 
like  all  these  national  dances,  it 
looks  intricate,  but  is  in  reality  per- 
fectly simple :  see,  this  is  the  step.' 

And  then  bringing  her  feet  out 
of  her  ample  skirts — clean-cut,  ser- 
yieeable,  matchless  little  feet--she 
showed  me  how  it  was  done. 

'  You  are  not  so  clumsy  as  I  ex- 
pected. Now  give  me  your  hand 
and  put  the  other  round  my  waist. 
So — so.  Oh,  you  ungratefal  bear, 
you  have  torn  my  dress,'  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  little  shriek  of 
affected  dismay,  as  she  jumped  from 
my  arm. 

As  I  walked  home  that  night 
I  understood  how  men  and  women 
had  died  for  love.  I  had  caught 
glimpses  of  a  passionate  rapture 
which  might  kill  like  angina  pectoris, 
I  had  held  her  in  my  arms,  she 
had  leant  against  my  heart,  her 
hair  had  fanned  my  cheek.  I  did 
not  sleep  all  night ;  I  was  sick  with 
love ;  with  love  from  which,  as  the 
Athenian  poet  said,  none  escape, 
neither  itiortal  man  nor  the  Undying 
Ones : — 

And  who  has  thee  is  Mad, 

The  truth  is  that,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  I  was  taken  captive. 
So  long  as  I  could  look  into  her 
eyes,  I  cared  not  down  what  abysses 
we  were  Mling.  At  first,  the  free- 
dom with  which  father  and  daughter 
treated  whatever  I  had  been  taught 
to  venerate  somewhat  troubled  me. 
I  too  had  revolted  against  august 
authority  ;  but  my  revolt  had  been 
stem  and  earnest,  and  unwillingly 
compelled.  May's  exquisite  tact 
and  sensitiveness  warned  her  di- 
rectly   whenever    she    had    thus 


offended ;  and  she  quickly  repaired 
the  blunder.  But  the  extreme 
levity  of  sentiment  which  they  had 
acquired  during  long  habitual  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  most  trench- 
ant intellects  of  the  time  soon 
ceased  to  startle  me. 

*  The  Old  Testament  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Jewish  records,'  said  Mr. 
Marvell  on  one  occasion,  with  calm 
scorn ;  '  tkaty  both  of  us  believe;  but 
it  does  sometimes  seem  strange  to 
me  that  the  savage  maxims  of  a 
Bedouin  Sheik — and  the  Bedouins, 
we  all  know,  are  the  greatest  liars 
in  the  world — ^should  rule  our 
modem  hfe.' 

Well,  it  might  or  might  not  be  so } 
but  I  knew  at  least  that  a  pair  of  in- 
comparable grey  eyes,  ftdl  of  subtle 
magic,  were  fixed  upon  my  fece. 

*  His  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  do  so,'  Dr.  Hackaback  said 
one  day,  in  a  particularly  long  ser- 
mon on  tithes. 

'  His  conscience ! '  said  Mr.  Mar- 
vell, contemptuously,  as  we  walked 
home  ;  'that  is  ever  the  vltvma  ratio 
of  the  quack.  Conscience  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  for  conscience 
is  only  a  keen,  perhaps  morbid, 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  our  own 
conduct.' 

I  walked  on  and  made  no  sign. 
What  was  conscience  to  me  ?  Did 
not  her  hand  lie  on  my  arm  ? 

I  knew  all  along  that  I  was 
nothing  to  her ;  yet  I  do  not  beheve 
that  she  meant  to  break  my  heart 
She  liked  to  breathe  the  incense  of 
admiration,  of  love ;  my  love  grati- 
fied her  senses  as  did  fresh  flowers 
and  dainty  colours  ;  she  could  not, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  a  useful  de- 
votee, make  it  quite  plain  to  him 
that  he  was  to  expect  no  love  in 
return;  and  besides  —  a  lover's 
temper  should  be  unselfish.  Why, 
Antony  had  thrown  away  the  whole 
round  earth  for  Cleopatra's  hps. 

Fawning,  caressing,  fierce,  supple; 
yes,  surely,  the  wild  creature's 
blood  was  in  her  veins.  Even 
while  she  purred,  the  claws  were 
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nefver  very  far  under  the  for — 
were  drawn  ont  and  in  often  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  pleasure. 
Yet  she  conld  relent  at  times  to 
tme  pity  and  a  natural  tenderness — 
as  it  seemed. 

April  that  year  was  provokingly 
fickle.  Sunny  showers  and  rain- 
ioiLched  sunbeams  chased  each 
other  the  Uvelong  day.  The  spring 
was  bom  amid  laughter  and  frequent 
tears. 

On  one  of  these  days  we  were 
surprised  by  sudden  storm.  We 
were  not  far  from  the  Heughs  at 
the  time  when  the  rain  began,  and 
we  made  at  once  for  the  gaunt  old 
house.  Somehow  it  did  not  look 
quite  so  gannt  with  the  rain-clouds 
driving  across  the  roof — ^it  looked 
gaimtest  always  in  the  quietude  of 
fiuimner  days.  Ere  we  reached  the 
door  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin, 
for  the  water  came  down  in  torrents. 
It  was  one  of  those  storms  when 
the  heaven  abandons  itself  to  the 
luxury  of  tears,  and  weeps  without 
restptont. 

iVjT  the  first  ^  time  my  mistress 
stood  beneath  my  roof- tree,  her 
gay  plumes  sadly  draggled.  Jess, 
however,  though  grim,  was  fertile 
in  expedients,  and  she  took  Miss 
MarveD  under  her  wing.  In  a 
Kttle  while  May  returned,  so  dis- 
guised that  I  hardly  knew  her,  to 
the  Kttle  parlour  where  I  waited. 
She  had  donned  an  old-fashioned 
silk  dress,  that  had  been  intended 
originally  for  a  much  larger  woman, 
and  her  exquisite  rosy  smile  flashed 
out  from  below  an  enormous  hood 
that  my  grandmother  op  my  great- 
grandmother  had  worn. 

*I  am  the  ghost  of  your  grand- 
mother come  to  rebuke  you  for 
your  sins,'  said  May.  *My  be- 
loved grandchild,'  she  continned, 
with  charming  mock  gravity,  *  I 
We  returned  from  the  next  world, 
where  I  am  comparatively  comfort- 
able, solely  on  your  account.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, and  I  do  not  like  the  company 


you  keep.  These  English  people  at 
the  Park  are  undermining  your 
principles.  Already  you  have  be* 
gun  the  downward  career.  You 
walked  in  the  fields  last  Sabbath ; 
next  Sabbath  you  will  steal  the 
spoons;  then  you  will  take  to 
drinking  and  smoking  ;  then  you 
will  run  away  with  old  Goody ; 
then  you  wiQ  snore  when  Dr.  Hack- 
aback  is  preaching.  Ichabod !  Icha- 
bod!  the  glory  is  departed,'  and 
the  anxious  representative  of  the 
Holdfasts  drew  the  cloak  round 
her  face,  and  groaned  over  the 
backsHdings  of  the  house. 

Her  mimetic  power  was  perfect. 
She  would  have  made  a  great 
actress. 

'That  queer  old  duck,  Goody,' 
she  continued,  in  her  own  voice, 
'  is  a  perfect  treasure.  She  allowed 
me  to  ransack  your  grandmother's 
wardrobe.  I  hope  you  like  the  re- 
sult'— and  she  made  me  a  stately 
curtsey,  such  as  old  Mrs.  Julian 
Holdfast  may  have  made  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

I  admitted  that  it  did  credit  to 
her  taste. 

*  I've  a  great  mind  to  keep  it  for 
our  theatricals  in  summer — it  does 
become  me,  I  think.  Martin,  what 
a  lovely  face  ! ' 

As  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a 
picture  on  the  wall — ^a  bright,  true 
face,  on  which  all  the  charities  that 
make  life  sweet  were  written. 

*  My  mother's  portrait.' 

*  Your  mother  ? '  she  said,  in  an 
altered  tone.  'It  is  a  feice  one 
might  trust  for  ever.  Martin,  you 
are  happier  than  L  You  had  a 
mother ;  I  never  knew  mine.  Per- 
haps '— here  she  paused. 

A  softer  mood  timn  I  had  ever 
known  in  her  succeeded.  I  looked 
away ;  for  there  was  a  trouble  in  her 
voice.  I  looked  away;  had  I  not 
done  so,  I  must  have  fallen  at  her 
feet,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe* 
.1  never  loved  her  so  wildly,  so 
passionately,  either  before  or  a/Rer^ 
as  I  did  at  that  moment..  Her  eyes. 
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travelling  roundslowlyanddreamily, 
rested  on  me ;  she  recovered  herself 
directly;  her  exquisite  sensitiveness 
warned  lier  what  was  coming -^- 
told  her  of  the  words  that  quivered 
upon  my  lips. 

A  keen,  defiant  light  came  into 
her  face.  It  said  as  plainly  as 
words,  *No— I  shall  not  and  can- 
not hear  you.  I  do  not  love  you* 
Speak  a  word,  and  I  leave  you  for 
ever.'  But  aloud  she  only  said, 
coldly,  '  I  think  the  carriage  must 
have  come.' 

We  had  despatched  Donald  to 
the  Lodge  to  hring  it  on,  and 
Goody  presently  appeared  to  an- 
nounce that  it  was  at  the  door. 

'Goodbye,  Goody,'  she  said,  as 
she  tripped  down  the  narrow  stair. 
*  Can  I  take  any  message  to  your 
grandmamma  ?' 

I  resolved  that  I  should  go  no 
more  to  the  Park.  It  was  clear, 
lure  me  on  as  she  might  at  times, 
that  she  did  not  love  me. .  And  I 
— ^this  poisonous  joy  which  had 
crept  into  my  blood  was  eating  up 
my  life.  But  I  would  cast  it  out ; 
and  so  for  a  week,  gun  in  hand,  I 
tramped  over  the  sand-hills,  re- 
turmng  at  night  weary  and  fagged 
and  wretched. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  came  a 
note  from  May : — 

*Dear  Mr.  Holdfast,  —  I  have 
been  in  bed  a  week,  but  am  better. 
Elate  Saville  comes  next  month, 
and  we  must  begin  our  rehearsals. 
But  I  cannot  make  up. my  mind 
what  play  to  choose.  "Will  you 
come  and  help  me  to-day  ?  Pray 
do.  You  know  we  dine  at  seven. — 
M.  S.  M.' 

Of  course  I  did  not  go :  of  course 
you  would  not  have  gone  ?  Perhaps 
not :  if  you  and  I  were  wiser  than 
Solomon,  and  older  than  Methuselah. 
Otherwise  I  think  I  know  what  road 
we  would  take,  and  where  it  would 
lead  us. 

I  had  resolved  to  keep  myself  well 
in  hand,  but  my  passion  was  visible 
in  my.  face..    I  think  that  even  Mr. 


Marvell  must  have  noticed  it;  for 
afber  dinner,  as  we  sat  for  a  moment 
over  the  wine,  he  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  his  daughter.  He  probably 
knew  more  of  her  experiences  than 
I  did,  and  good-naturedly  desired  to 
warn  me. 

*  She  is  a  clever  little  witch,  is 
May,  but  as  untameable  as  a  fly 
It  is  a  pity  she  is  such  a  tremendoofi 
coquette---only  all  women  are  co- 
quettes. Fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Hold- 
fast ;  I  got  that  wine  from  Metter- 
nich.' 

He  held  up .  his  own  against  the 
light,  as  he  continued: — 

^  I  think  a  taste  for  sound  old 
claret  is  about  the  soundest  taste  we 
can  cultivate.  And  it  is  a  duty  to 
single  out  sound  enjoyments :  for  the 
zests  of  life  are  easily  exhansted. 
The  horizon  grows  grey ;  enjoyment 
flags ;  the  senses  *fcill  us.  We  close 
up  all  the  avenues  to  pleasure  before 
we  know  that  they  are  so  few.  And 
when  they  come,  the  supreme  re- 
wards of  success  are  poor  and  value- 
less. Your  mistress's  kiss  does  not 
bum  as  it  used  to  bum ;  the  truth 
is,  she  bores  you.  You  don't  rehsh 
the  wit  and  the  entrees  as  of  yore ; 
your  stomach  is  not  what  it  was,  and 

you  weary  of  D 's  old  jokes. 

You  remember  how  your  pulse  beat 
when  the  Premier  praised  that 
speech,  and  Lady  Ida's  curls 
touched  your  cheek  in  the  waltz; 
or  rather,  you  don't  recollect  a  bit— 
you  have  forgotten  all  about  both : 
poor  Sir  Robert  has  been  dead  for  a 
year,  and  Lady  Ida  is  as  fet  as  her 
mother.  My  good  Sir,  a  woman  is 
only — a  woman ;  and  when  you 
once  get  behind  the  scenes,  you 
learn  how  you  have  been  imposed 
upon,  and  swear  never  again  to  find 
a  world  of  romance  in  a  sheet  of 
pasteboard  and  a  pot  of  paint.' 

He  filled  his  glass,  and  paused 
meditatively. 

'  You  know  CDa.vering  by  name— 
an  obstinate  old  ass ;  he  made  a 
terrible  mess  in  China.  Well, 
Clavering  once  said  a  good  thing— 
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by  mistake.  At  a  dinner  of  tlie  men 
of  our  time  at  Cambridge,  be  got 
pathetic  over  those  who  had  left 
us,  and  made  a  delightful  malaprop- 
ism:  *Some  of  them  are  happily 
dead, — others,  alas  !  are  married.' 
Our  shout  of  laughter  discomposed 
him  terribly:  and  when  he  found 
that  he  had  transposed  the  words, 
he  insisted  on  putting  them  right — 
amid  still  noisier  shouts.  But  I 
think  the  first  edition  was,  after  all, 
the  true  one,  and  had  I  been  Cla- 
vering  I  would  have  stuck  to  it.' 

This  was  the  philosophy  that 
ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  witch  sat  dreaming  in  the 
fire-light. 

A  witch  indeed,  as  you  would 
have  confessed  had  you  heard  her 
sing  that  night  to  an  arch,  saucy 
air,  half-passionate,  half-mocking, 
that  suited  the  words  well,  Lodge's 
delightful  song: — 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet ; 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed,  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

Ah !  wanton,  will  you  ? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  pierceth  he 

With  pretty  slight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night ; 
Strike  I  the  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
He  music  plays,  if  I  but  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting  : 

Ah  !  wanton,  will  you  ? 

Bosalind  can  mock  a  little  at  love 
even  while  she  complains,  but  I  had 
taken  the  disease  in  its  worst  shape, 
and  was  past  jesting.  A  physician — 
conld  we  physic  Love ! — ^would  have 
said  from  the  beginning  that  my 
malady  wad  mortal. 

Our  theatrical  projects,  however, 
kept  us  in.  the  meantime  constantly 
employed.  But  although  we  ran- 
sacked  the  library,  we  could  not 
agree  upon  a  piece.  This  play  was 
too  warm,  that  was  too  cold;  we 
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could  not  muster  performers  for 
one,  nor  properties  for  another. 

'  I  wish  we  had  a  poet  among  us,' 
said  May ;  '  only  poets  are  such  dull 
people  to  have  in  a  country-house. 
I  knew  a  poet  once.  I  was  left  t>o 
amuse  him,  and  he  nearly  bored  me 
to  death.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  his  heart  to  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  but  I  didn't  believe  him  ; 
he  had  ^vritten  so  many  rubbishing 
poems  about  the  affections,  that 
he  had  no  heart  left  to  lose.  Do 
you  recollect  the  song  he  ^vrote  for 
me,  papa,  and  which  you  said  he 
had  stolen  from  Master  Lovelace  ? 
It  went  somehow  thus,  I  think : — 

With  jeers  and  tears  and  smiles. 

And  fitful  wilful  wiles, 

The  May  her  groom  beguiles ; 

But  my  May  keeps  the  grace 

Of  true  love  in  her  face. 

Sweet  is  May's  hawthorn  hedge> 

And  by  the  water  edge. 

The  murmur  of  the  sedge ; 
But  my  May 's  sweeter  far 
Than  hawthorn  hedges  are. 

The  thrush  repeats  her  tale. 
And  the  sad  nightingale 
With  passion  floods  the  vale ; 

But  my  Ma/s  whisper  thrills 

My  soul  among  the  hills. 

The  kisses  of  the  May 

Are  scattered  every  day 

On  all  who  come  this  way  ; 
But  m^  May's  lips  are  kept 
like  chastest  violet. 

And  so  the  foolish  fellow  ran  on, 
with  much  more  on  the  same  key. 
But  he  might  help  us  now,  could 
we  lay  hands  on  him.  Do  you  re- 
collect what  he  was  called,  papa  ?  ' 

But  Mr.  Marvell  had  entirely 
forgotten. 

'We  couldn't  well  advertise  for 
him,  I  suppose;  so  we  must  do 
without  him,  and  take  one  of  these 
two.     Which  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

The  first  was  a  little  gay  French 
vaudeville — artless  as  the  best  art 
is,  but  exquisitely  graceful  and 
petulant.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  story,  but  the  people 
in  it  telked  about  nothing  in  the 
most  charming  way.    The  hero  and 
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his  mistress  mad©  desperate  Ibve ; 
but  they  clearly  didn't  care  a  copper 
fbr  each  other,  and  their  passion 
ran  off  in  epigrams.  '  My  beautiftil 
lady,'  said  the  lover  on  his  knees  at 
last  (he  went  down  quite  leisurely), 
*My  beautiful  lady,  have  pity  on 
me.'  And  the  lady  answered,  '  No, 
I  have  no  pity.  Je  suis  la  belle  darns 
sans  mercV  And  so  the  play 
ended. 

No,  that  would  not  do.  May  felt 
perhaps  that  it  was  overlike  the  play 
she  had  on  hand ;  so  we  chose  the 
other.     It  was  Goethe's  Egmont, 

When  I  think  of  May  now,  I 
strive  to  think  of  her  as  '  Clara.*' 
She  was  essentially  an  actress ;  if 
she  could  not  be  true  and  brave 
and  honest  and  loving,  she  knew 
that  truth  and  honesty  and  love 
were  excellent  things,  and  on  the 
stage,  at  least,  she  could  rise  to  the 
heroic  mood.  Hers  was  not  the 
martyr-spirit  which  can  go 

Through  the  brief  minute's  fierce  annoy 
To  God's  eternity  of  joy. 

She  would  have  shrunk  from  *the 
fierce  annoy'  as  she  shrank  from 
whatever  displeased  her  senses;  yet 
as  she  read  of  hero  and  martyr,  her 
grey  eye  kindled  and  flashed  and 
quivered.  And  May  Marvell,  when 
she  clutched  her  bosom  with  her 
hands  to  stay  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  because  at  midnight  she 
hears  the  tread  of  armed  men,  and 
Egmont  comes  not,  was,  I  believe, 
not  less  great  than  Bachel,  or 
Eistori,  or  Helen  Faucit. 

Efiite  Saville  had  not  yet  appeared, 
and  Miss  Marvell  and  I  read  the 
great  play  together.  There  was 
something  in  it — ^in  Clara's  unre- 
flective  rapture,  in  Egmont's  heroic 
recklessness — that  fascinated  her 
imagination. 

I  was  but  a  sorry  Egmont,  I  fear, 
— BO  poor  a  performer  that  Miss 
Marvell  sometimies  snatched  the 
part  out  of  my  hand,  and  swore  (as 
ladies  swear)  that  she  would  be  the 
Count  herself.    And  then,  mufSiing 


herself  in  some  covetlet  or  shawl 
that  lay  at  hand,  she  would  show  me 
with  adorable  petulance  how  it  was 
done;  how  Egmont,  bending  over 
his  mistress,  had  unclasped  his 
cloak,  and.  disclosed  the  jewelled 
collar  of  the  Golden  Ileece.  '  But 
this  is  not  thy  Egmont.' 

I  wonder  sometimes  that  I  lived 
through  it  all.  I  was  like  a  man  in 
strong  fever,  now  on  fire,  anon  my 
teeth  chattering  with  cold.  I  was 
in  rapture  and  in  agony.  This 
witch  had  poisoned  my  blood.  As 
she  bent  over  me  that  night,  as  I 
felt  her  breath  touch  my  cheek,  I 
was  as  jealously  mad,  as  fiercely 
miserable,  as  Othello.  I  knew  that 
my  senses  were  deserting  me :  this 
potent  enchantress  had  changed  me 
into  some  wild  animal  that  I  did  not 
recognise ;  and  I  fled  affrighted 
from  her'  spells.  What  if  I  ^onld 
smother  her  in  my  blind  rage,  as 
the  Moor  smothered  his  bride  ?  As 
I  looked  out  on  the  black  pools  of 
water  on  which  the  moonlight  lay, 
I  swore  that,  come  what  might,  I 
should  not  go  to  her  again. 

I  kept  my  word.  I  did  not  ap- 
proach the  Park.  But  Fate  was 
stronger  than  my  will.  I  was  to 
see  her  once  more  beside  the  sea. 

She  had  been  walking,  and  she 
came  up  to  me  with  a  beautiful  flush 
on  her  face. 

'  Kate  Saville  has  come,'  she  said, 
*  and  we  are  ready  for  a  rehearsal. 
Where  have  you  been  for  ever  so 
long  ?  '  Then,  without  waiting  for 
my  answer,  *  I  hope  you  are  perfect 
in  your  Egmont  P ' 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  be  Egmont,'  I 
answered,  gloomily. 

'  You  are  not  going  to  desert  us, 
surely  ? ' 

'IshaUnotaot.' 

'Mr.  Holdfast^  this  is  too  bad. 
Kate  will  be  inconsolable.' 

But  I  would  not.  She  never  asked 
my  reason ;  she  knew  by  instinct 
what  I  meant.  She  should  have 
gone  then  ;  but  she  stiU  waited. 

*  Will  nothing  tempt  you  ?  Come 
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up  to-night.  Kate  shall  give  you  a 
song,  her  voice  is  superb  ;  and  I — 
I — I  will  give  you  a  smile,'  the  co- 
quette added,  while  a  lovely  one 
orossed  her  eyes  and  lighted  up  her 
mouth. 

*  Temptress ! '  I  muttered,  eyeing 
her  almost  savagely. 

'My  dear  Martin,'  she  said  all 
at  once^  quite  seriously,  '  what  ails 
you  ?  One  woxQd  fancy  that  you 
took  me  for  a  witch.  I  suppose 
the  best  that  you  expect  is  to  see 
me  ride  away  onabroomstick,' — and 
she  affected  to  pout  like  a  spoilt 
child  that  has  been  crossed. 

But  I  looked  her  fdll  in  the  face 
(for  I  had  ceased  to  fear  her — I  was 
reckless  and  desperate),  and  I  saw 
that  her  eyes  did  not  defy  me. 

Then  came  the  end. 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand  as  we 
stood  together,  and  clasped  it  in 
mine.  She  was  not  offended ;  she 
did  not  resist ;  I  fancied  there  was 
an  answering  pressure.  Her  touch 
kindled  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
into  a  blaze.  I  turned,  and  looked 
her  fall  in  the  fiobce.  The  smile  had 
faded  off  the  upturned  mouth  and 
cheeks,  which  were  pale  with  fear  or 
passion  or  love,  but  it  still  lingered 
in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  her  eyes 
consented.  I  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  on  the  Hps.  I  was 
mad  with  love,  and  her  lips  did 
not  resist.  For  a  moment  they 
clung  to  mine,  or  seemed  to  cling. 
Had  Heaven  been  in  the  other  scale, 
I  could  not  have  foregone  that  kiss. 
Then  the  softness  died  out  of  her 
eyes ;  her  fiance  grew  set  and  haid 
and  cruel;  she  curled  herself  out 
of  my  arms,  and  retreating  swiftly 
and  stealthily,  gained  a  little  knoll, 
&om  which  she  turned  and  faced 
me.  Her  eyes  were  Ml  of  menace ; 
she  crouched  a  little,  as  if  with  angry 
shame;  at  the  veiy  moment,  I 
iiiought  of  a  panther-oat  in  act  to 
spring. 

'  Sir ! '  she  said,  flashing  out  mag- 
nificently, '  have  you  forgotten  that 
you  are  a  boor  ? ' 


The  voice  rang  withmockeiy  and 
bitter  pride  ;  yet,  turning  suddenly, 
she  bowed  her  face  into  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  convulsively.  Her  being 
shook  beneath  the  storm.  It  was 
not  a  summer  shower ;  it  was  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  I  was  by  her 
side  in  a  moment :  my  arm  was 
round  her  waist ;  she  was  tugging  at 
the  strings  of  her  hat,  *  Loose 
them!'  she  said;  'they  are  choking 
me.'  She  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
but  for  many  minutes  could  not 
control,  her  hysterical  sobs.  Her 
whole  nature  was  moved, — perhaps 
it  needed  such  a  convulsion  to  teach 
her  that  she  had  a  heart. 

*  May,'  I  asked,  penitently,  *  what 
have  I  done  ? ' 

'  Martin,  you  have  humbled  me 
bitterly.  It  is  my  fault ;  I  know 
that  I  led  you  on.  I  have  been 
&Jse,  light,  unmaidenly.' 

'  You  are  the  delight  of  my  eyes,' 
I  murmured,  passionately. 

*  No,  no  ! '  she  replied,  pitepusly ; 
'  do  not  speak  so.  You  cannot  be 
so  sorely  hurt ;  it  would  make  me 
miserable  to  think  that  you  were 
hurt.' 

*  Hurt!'  I  exclaimed ;  '  it  is  a  hurt 
I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave — 
gladly. '  Then  such  a  look  of  pained 
entreaty  crossed  her  face,  that  I 
fgrtopped  abruptly.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence ;  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

'  May,'  I  whispered,  '  you  know 
how  I  love  you ;  cannot  you  love 
meahttle?' 

*  No,'  she  said,  steadily,  through 
her  sobs ;  *  I  have  no  love  in  my 
heart.  I  am  too  hard  to  love.  I 
do  not  love  you.'  I  turned  very 
pale;  and  her  eyes  sought  mine 
pitifully.  'Martin,  how  have  I 
deceived  youp  You  must  have 
known  how  cold  my  heart  was. 
Why  have  you  been  so  blind  ? ' 

*  May — May! — might  you  not 
learn  to  love  me  ? ' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  she  said.  Her 
tears  were  dried,  and  she  had 
gathered  herself  up  to  go.    Her 
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face  waB  hardening  again.  Her 
mood  had  changed — ^as  I  pressed 
her.  I  felt  the  chill  coming.  '  It 
is  Impossible.     It  cannot  be.' 

Yet  I  persevered ;  what  will  not 
a  man  do  for  dear  life  when  he  is 
drowning?  'Do  not  shut  hope  out 
from  me/  I  said. 

*  It  is  best  to  speak  plainly  at 
once,''  she  replied — ^and  her  voice 
had  recovered  its  clear,  musical, 
mocking  ring ;  *  I  cannot  give  you 
my  love,  for— among  other  reasons 
— ^it  is  pledged  to  another.  Lord 
Audley ' 

'  Audley! '  I  echoed,  mechanically. 

'Yes,  Audley — the  House  of 
Commons  man.  Audley  is  my 
betrothed;'  and  then  added,  God 
knows  with  what  bitterness,  'My 
lord,  my  lover,  my  hero,  my  Egmont . ' 

It  was  not  the  fact  which  froze 
me ;  it  was  her  tone,  in  which 
there  was  no  love,  no  compassion, 
no  mercy,  either  for  me  or  for  that 
other. 

'Are  you  a  woman?'  I  said, 
moodily,  yet  with  unnatural  calm^ 
ness — ^for  I  was  dazed  by  her  cruel 
beauiy — 'Are  you  a  woman,  or  a 
tiger's  cub  ?' 

Then  I  turned  upon  my  heel, 
and  left  her  where  she  stood.  She 
did  not  call  me  back ;  yet  I  fancy 
sometimes  in  my  dreams  (it  is  fancy 
only)  that  I  heard  her  say  'Martin' 
sof&y,  amid  a  low  burst  of  weeping. 
I  never  saw  her  again. 

*         «         #         *         « 

Her  words  had  angered  me.  Day 
by  day  I  had  felt  the  fever  growing 
in  my  blood.  My  heart  was  dry  as 
dust.  My  mouth  was  parched  with 
heat.  I  had  said  to  myself.  She  is 
the  desire  of  my  eyes:  this  good 
thing  sufficeth  me.  Give  it  me, 
O  God,  and  I  care  not  for  heaven 
or  for  hell.  All  other  beauty  had 
become  stale  for  me;  the  beauty 
of  gentle  morning,  of  lustrous  eve, 
— ^the  beauty  of  sea  and  stars,  of 
heroic  action,  of  sweetest  song.  *  I 
had  lusted  after  her  with  my  eyes, 
and  this  was  my  reward.    Her  lips. 


her  level  brows,  her  lily-like  neck, 
her  supple  waist,  her  tender  bird- 
like  laugh,  her  words  that  mocked 
while  they  caressed  —  each  was 
burned  into  my  heart.  It  was  as 
if  this  deadly  love  had  consumed 
every  faculty  in  my  nature  save 
that  which  ministered  in  its  temple.* 
That  alone  was  quickened  into 
painful,  vigilant  life — ^into  sleepless, 
destructive  activity.  The  senses 
are  cruel  taskmasters  when  we  let 
them  rule  us.  They  promise  us 
unlimited  gra<»,e  and  joy ;  and,  if  we 
believe  them,  all  grace  and  joy  are 
marred,  are  made  impossible  for  us, 
are  snatched  from  our  eager  grasp. 
He  who  trusts  them  not  finds  joy 
in  the  simplest  pleasures — ^the  wide 
world  to  him  is  a  garden  of  delights 
But  our  pampered  palate  rejects 
delicacy  after  delicacy,  until  the 
keenest  condiment  has  no  relish. 
So  it  was  with  me.  I  had  surren- 
dered myself  to  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  the  senses ;  I  had  set 
up  an  idol  of  clay;  I  had  ceased 
to  care  for  the  invisible  and  the 
incorruptible.  I  was  mad  with 
wicked  love;  for  even  in  my  in- 
fatuation I  knew,  or  fancied  I  knew, 
that  the  idol  was  cruel  and  selfish 
and  base ;  and  now  heaven  and 
earth  might  cast  their  choicest 
treasures  at  my  feet,  and  I  could 
find  in  them  nothing  comely  or 
desirable. 

.  Her  words  had  angered  me.  Had 
I  cast  away  the  cool  and  simple  joys 
of  life  for  this  feverish  pain  ?  and 
had  I  found  that  the  apples  of 
Sodom  and  the  grapes  of  Gomorrah 
are  bitter  in  the  mouth  ?  I  left  her 
abruptly,  and  wandered  for  hours 
I  knew  not  and  cared  not  where. 
At  length,  as  the  darkness  deepened, 
I  found  myself  %mang  the  nshers' 
cottages  beneath  the  Giant's  Crag. 
I  knew  that  the  men  were  at  sea, 
for  the  beach  was  empty;  but 
through  the  o>pen  door  of  the 
cottage  nearest  to  me  I  heard  a 
soft  voice  reading,  sweet,  distinct, 
and  measured  in  its  tone,  as  if  the 
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tearing  of  the  one  who  listened  had 
failed.  It  was  the  cottage  where 
Nelly  Beaton  and  her  aged  grand- 
father lived  together,  and  the  voice 
which  I  heard  was  that  of  the  sick 
child.  Nelly,  as  you  know,  was 
bom  a  cripple  ;  siace  her  birth  she 
had  never  moved  without  her 
crutch.  Her  grandfather  was  a 
hale  old  man — a  man  who,  through 
all  his  hard  fourscore  years,  had 
never  been  ill  for  a  day.  But  now 
he  had  grown  too  feeble  for  the 
sea,  and  could  only  tend  his  grands 
child's  bed.  To  them  the  day  was 
over,  and  this  was  their  evening 
service.  She  had  a  sweet  voice, 
and  the  beautifiil  words  blended 
with  the  solemn  night  as  it 
gathered.  'For  the  which  cause 
I  also  suffer  these  things;  never^ 
theless  I  am  not  ashamed;  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  beheved,  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
to  him  against  that  day.' 

Was  this  indeed  so  ?  Was  it 
true  that  to  her,  as  to  that  dim 
old  apostle,  He  had  been  revealed  ? 
That  she  beheved  and  was  per-. 
suaded,  her  voice  unmistakably 
asserted ;  but  how  had  she  gained 
this  persuasion  ?  And  even  if  her 
conviction  was  true,  was  there  any 
comfort  in  being  persuaded  that 
the  Being  who  promulgated  the 
Creed  of  Blastem  and  Hackaback's 
Confession  did  in  point  of  fact 
exist  ? 

She  turned  the  page  after  a 
momentary  pause,  and  the  voice 
went  on :  *  For  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my 
course;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not 
to  me  only,  but  to  all  those  also  that 
love  his  appearing.' 

Well,  tlus  surely  was  not   the" 
Being  whose  coming  Blastem  had 


announced.  Not  certainly  in  that 
triumphant  peean  had  he  found  his 
gloomy  and  despairing  creed.  And 
as  she  read,  conviction  flashed  upon 
me.  I  became  conscious  that  though 
Blastem  had  mutilated  the  truth, 
yet  that  even  his  defaced  image  of 
an  Eternal  Justice  and  Righteous- 
ness was  better  than  a  creed  in 
which  the  Invisible  had  no  place. 
He  who  believes,  however  feebly 
and  imperfectly,  on  an  Eternal 
Spirit,  may  live  for  ever;  but  he 
who  surrenders  himself  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  flesh  must  perish 
with  the  flesh.  The  carnal  mind 
dies  with  carnal  things ;  nay,  I  had 
found  that  whenever  man  abdicates 
his  spiritual  prerogative,  the  carnal 
things  cease  to  satisfy  the  carnal 
mind — that  the  bondage  of  sin  is 
a  bitter  visible  bondage,  and  the 
flesh  a  tyrant  who  scorns  to  hide 
his  lash.  Blastem  had  denounced 
the  world  and  all  the  beauty  of 
the  world — ^wrongly,  foolishly,  im- 
piously if  you  lie;  but  at  least 
the  fruit  which  he  had  plucked 
had  not  turned  to  dust  and  ashes, 
to  utter  corruption,  in  his  mouth.. 
Even  Blastem's  Gk)d  was  better 
than  none ;  how  much  better  than 
Blastem's  this  language  of  St.  Paul, 
this  conception  of  an  ever-merciftil 
God,  who  through  sin  and  sorrow, 
through  afflictions,  necessities,  dis- 
tresses, is  leading  us  to  himself; 
leading  us  to  acknowledge  and  to 
adore  the  Father  of  our  Spirits. 

I  looked  in  at  the  open  door, 
through  which  the  light  streamed 
into  the  darkness,  a  beacon  to 
those  upon  the  sea.  The  girl  lay 
in  a  low  bed  in  the  comer  of  the 
room;  the  rushlight  hung  above 
her  head;  the  Book  lay  upon  the 
coarse  coverlet  before  her.  Very 
sweet  and  peaceful  was  the  up- 
turned face;  very  different  from 
that  other,  richer  in  subtler  intel- 
ligence, in  finer  moods  of  feeling, 
which  had  troubled  my  rest  and 
driven  sleep  from  my  eyes.  Here 
was  no  disquiet,  no  torturing  rap- 
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tnre,  no  consuming  fire  of  paission. 
The  nptumed  eyes  rested  lovingly 
on  the  face  of  the  old  man,  who, 
with  a  large-lettered  hymn-book 
on  his  knee,  was  adjusting  his 
spectacles  to  his  nose.  She  read 
the  Bible,  he  selected  the  hymn; 
for  his  old  eyes,  aided  by  memory, 
perhaps,  conld  decipher  the  clearer 
type  of  the  psalms.  She  saw  that 
he  was  getting  restless,  and  shut- 
ting the  book,  said,  '  That  will  do 
for  to-night,  Daddy  ! ' 

And  then  he  gave  out  the  verses 
of  the  psalm,  very  carefally  and 
correctly ;  and  as  I  turned  away  I 
could  hear  the  plaintive  voices  of 
old  man  and  cripple  child  mingled 
in  praise  together  : — 

He  from  his  holy  hill  look' d  down, 
The  earth  he  viewed  from  heaifn  on  high. 
To  hear  the  pri^mr's  mourning  groan. 
And  save  them  that  are  doom*d  to  die, 

I  never  saw  her  again.  My  heart 
was  still  hard  against  her  when  I 
heard  one  say,  *  She  is  dead.'  Even 
in  death  I  did  not  forgive  her.  Had 
she  not  burned  up  my  heart ;  had 
she  not  lured  me  to  the  very 
gates  of  hell ;  had  she  not  left  me 
with  a  slight,  dainty,  scomftd, 
mocking  adieu?  But  one  day 
(when  my  fever  was  over,— for  I 


had  been  stricken  by  the  plague  of 
which  she  died)  I  wandered  list- 
lessly, mechanically,  along  the  shore 
till  I  reached  the  churchyard  among 
the  sand-hills.  A  new  name  I  no- 
ticed was  carved  upon  the  wall* 
Another  '  May  Sybil  Marvell'  had 
been  laid  out  of  the  sunshine,  under 
where  the  rank  nettles  grow.  Then 
— remembering  who  had  last  stood 
by  my  side  on  this  turf,  remember- 
ing ihat  April  evening — my  heart 
forgave  her,  and  all  my  fierce  love 
turned  into  tender  pity.  She 
might  have  been  fickle  and  treach- 
erous ;  but  at  least  she  had  had  my 
whole  heart ;  and  she  had  been  to 
me  what  no  other  woman  could  be 
again. 

And  it  may  be  (I  say  sometimes 
to  myself,  as  the  old  bitterness  re- 
turns for  a  moment)  that  I  am  her 
debtor.  She  taught  me  in  a  few 
days  the  lesson  which  old  men, 
even  in  their  fourscore  years,  have 
sometimes  failed  to  learn.  It  takes 
long  to  squeeze  the  fever  of  hope 
out  of  the  heart;  many  a  bitter 
dismissal,  many  a  sharp  disillusion, 
to  make  a  man  utterly  happy  and 
apathetic.  But  I  took  my  dose  at 
a  draught,  and  since  that  hour  am 
cured. 
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THOREAU.i 

It  becomes  pure  spirits  to  feed  on  balmy  air  in  a  forest  blooming  with  trees  of  life. 

SacontalL 


IT  is  now  nearly  four  years  since 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
were  gathered  round  the  grave  of 
one  who,  though  a  hermit,  wets  dear 
to  all  of  them,  and  who,  as  a  n^atu* 
ralist  and  scholar,  had  received  the 
homage  of  those  literary  men  who 
have  given  to  that  town  tiie  celebrity 
of  an  American  Weimar.  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson  was  the  chief 
speaker  on  this  sad  occasion,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  friend,  he  said :  '  There  is  a 
flower  known  to  botanists,  one  of 
the  same  genus  with  our  summer 
plant  called  "  Life  Everlasting,"  a 
GnapJialium  like  that  which  grows 
on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the 
Tyrolese  mountains,  where  the 
chamois  dare  hardly  venture,  and 
which  the  hunter,  tempted  by  its 
beauty  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is 
immensely  valued  by  the  Swiss 
maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to  gather, 
and  is  sometimes  found  de«ui  at  the 
foot,  with  the  flower  in  his  hand. 
It  is  called  by  the  botanists  Qna/pha" 
Hum  hontopodium,  but  by  the  Swiss 
Edehveisse,  which  signifles  Noble 
Purity,  Thoreau  seemed  to  me 
living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this 
plant,  which  belonged  to  him  of 
right.  The  scale  on  which  his 
skidies  proceeded  was  so  large  as 
to  require  longevity,  and  we  were 
the  less  prepared  for  his  sudden 
disappearance.  The  country  knows 
not  yet,  or  in  the  least  pMrt,  how 
great  a  son  it  has  lost.  It  seems  an 
injury  that  he  should  leave  in  the 
midst  his  broken  task,  which  none 


else  can  finish — a  kind  of  indig* 
nity  to  so  noble  a  soul,  that  it  should 
depart  out  of  nature  before  yet  he 
has  been  really  shown  to  his  peers 
for  what  he  is.  But  he  at  least  is 
content.  His  soul  was  made  for 
the  noblest  society  ;  he  had  in  a 
short  life  exhausted  the  capabilities 
of  this  world  ;  wherever  there  is 
knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue, 
wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will 
find  a  home.' 

Coming  from  one  who  is  justly 
honoured  in  England,  and  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  weighing  his  words, 
this  tribute  will,  I  trust,  be  received 
by  English  readers  as  a  justification 
of  my  attempt  to  introduce  to  them 
a  man  of  whom  they  probably  know 
little  or  nothing.  I  have  met  with 
but  few  in  England  who  have  seen 
any  one  of  Thoreau's  books,  and 
have  seen  no  public  notice  of  any 
of  them  except  in  the  Satwrda/y  Re^ 
view,  which  contained  one  or  two 
articles  concerning  some  of  them 
last  year,  in  one  of  which  their 
author  was  designated,  not  quite 
happily  I  think,  as  ^  an  American 
Housseau.'  The  reasons  for  this 
absence  of  any  general  recognition 
of  so  rare  a  mind  lay  doubtless 
rather  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
man  himself  than  in  the  blindness 
of  the  world.  As  there  are  essences 
of  such  delicate  flavour  that  they 
can  be  preserved  only  by  being 
kept  covered,  there  are  characters 
whose  fine  aromas  are  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  the  popularis  aura — 
spirits  that  must  sit  at  silent,  soli- 
tary tasks,   leaving  the  world  to 
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enter  and  admire  when  they  have 
passed  away.  Thoreau  was  emi- 
nently one  of  these  ;  and  his  writ- 
ings were  so  physiognomical,  so 
blended  with  his  personality,  that 
they  seemed  to  show  their  author's 
aversion  to  publicity.  He  once  told 
me  with  evident  satisfaction  that 
his  first,  and  at  that  time  his  only 
book — which  was  printed,  I  think, 
about  twenty  years  ago — was  still 
on  its  publisher's  shelf,  with  the 
exception  of  copies  given  by  him  to 
his  friends.  Like  the  pious  Yogi 
of  the  East,  so  long  motionless, 
whilst  gazing  on  the  sun,  that 
knotty  plants  encircled  his  neck, 
and  the  cast  snake-skin  his  loins,and 
the  birds  built  their  nests  upon  his 
shoulders,  this  seer  and  naturaUst 
s6emed  by  an  equal  consecration  to 
have  become  a  part  of  the  field  and 
forest  amid  which  he  dwelt;  and 
he  with  his  works,  to  read  which  is 
like  walking  through  morning  mea- 
dows, or  amid  the  mystic  wolds  of 
nightingales,  might  naturally  be 
xmdiscemed  in  the  landscape  by  the 
great  world  thundering  past  in  its 
train,  even  in  an  interval  when  the 
newspaper  or  the  railway  romance 
might  be  laid  aside. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  bom 
in  Concord,  in  1817,  and  there  lived 
and  died.  He  was  the  last  son  of  a , 
French  ancestor,  a  lead-pencil 
maker,  who  went  to  Massachusetts 
from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1837,  though  without  scholastic 
distinction,  and  afberwards  taught 
a  private  school  for  a  short  time. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  his 
father's  craft,  and  obtained  certi- 
ficates of  having  made  a  pencil 
better  than  any  in  use;  but  on 
being  congratulated  th^t  the  way 
to  fortune  was  thus  opened,  he  de- 
clared that  he  should  never  make 
another  pencil,  since  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  again  what  he  had  done 
once.  He  disappointed  his  family 
and  friends  by  steadUy  declining  to 
enter  upon  any  of  the  accustomed  . 


paths  to  profit  or  feme  with  other 
educated  young  men ;  but  was  not 
self-indulgent  nor  idle,  was  skilful 
with  his  hands,  and  was  already 
industrious  about  something,  none 
knew  what,  in  the  woods  around 
Concord.  He  could  make  a  boat, 
or  a  fence,  or  plant  a  garden,  and 
when  he  needed  money  obtained  it 
by  doing  some  such  piece  of  work. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  had  no 
talent  for  wealth,'  and  it  was  an 
early  perception  with  him  that  a 
man's  real  life  was  generally  sacri- 
ficed to  obtaining  the  means  of 
living  ;  he  was  resolved  to  make 
his  wealth  consist  in  his  having  few 
wants.  His  natural  skill  in  men- 
suration, however,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood, 
rendered  his  services  as  a  surveyor 
valuable  to  the  farmers — of  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  the  town  consists  ; 
and,  leading  him  often  to  the  fields 
and  woods,  this  furnished  to  him  an 
occupation  so  agreeable  to  his  tastes, 
that  he  drifbed  into  it  as  a  profession. 
'If  I  had,'  he  said,  'the  wealth  of 
CixBSus  bestowed  on  me,  my  aims 
must  still  be  the  same,  and  my 
means  essentially  the  same.'  He 
declined  dinner  parties,  because  he 
could  not  meet  individuals  at  them 
to  any  purpose ;  '  they  make  their 
pride,'  he  said,  'in  making  their 
dinners  cost  much ;  I  make  mv 
pride  in  making  my  dmner  cost 
little.'  When  asked  at  the  table 
what  dish  he  preferred,  he  answered 
'the  nearest.'  Those  who  met 
him  felt  at  once  that  there  was 
no  affectation  in  all  this,  but  that 
this  youth  had  set  for  himself  a  real 
devotion  to  the  current  of  his  own 
nature.  He  was  never  sad,  morose, 
or  misanthropic,  but  had  humour 
and  enthusiasm.  'He  chose,'  says 
Emerson,  'wisely,  no  doubt,  for 
himself,  to  be  the  bachelor  of 
thought  and  nature.' 

TTift  first  volume  grew  out  of  a 
voyage  which  he  made  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  rivers  in  1 839, 
in  company  with  a  brother,   who 
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sympathised  to  a  certain  extent 
with  his  tastes,  but  who  died  about 
three  years  later.  Having  loaded 
their  boat  with  vegetables  and 
utensils,  with  wheels  on  which  to 
roll  the  boat  around  fe,lls,  a  buffalo 
skin  for  a  bed,  and  a  tent  of  cotton 
cloth  for  a  roof,  the  brothers  started 
on  their  river- voyage,  on  a  serene 
afternoon  at  the  close  of  August. 
Thorean  celebrates  the  passage  by 
the  sunken  but  still  visible  abut- 
ments of  the  old  bridge,  where 
occurred  the  first  battle  between  the 
colonies  and  the  'mother  country,' 
and  by  the  old  '  Manse  *  where 
Hawthorne  lived,  with  the  wayward 
but  sweet  verses  which  spring  up 
here  and  there  in  all  his  works  with 
the  genuineness  and  beauty  of  wild 
flowers,  '  Gradually' — so  runs  his 
chronicle — 'the  village  murmur  sub- 
sided, and  we  seemed  to  be  em- 
harked  on  the  placid  current  of  our 
dreams,  floating  from  past  to  fature 
as  silently  as  one  wakes  to  fresh 
morning  or  evening  thoughts.  We 
glided  noiselessly  down  the  stream, 
occasionally  driving  a  pickerel  from 
the  covert  of  the  pads,  or  a  bream 
from  her  nest;  and  the  smaller 
bittern  now  and  then  sailed  away 
on  sluggish  wings  from  some  recess 
in  the  shore,  or  the  larger  lifted 
itself  out  of  the  long  grass  at 
our  approach,  and^  carried  its 
precious  legs  away  to  deposit  them 
in  a  place  of  safety.  The  tortoises, 
also,  rapidly  dropped  into  the  water 
as  our  boat  ruffled  the  surface  amid 
the  willows,  breaking  the  reflections 
of  the  trees.  .  .  .  ♦  The  bright 
blue  flowers  of  the  soap- wort  gentian 
were  sprinkled  here  and  there  in 
the  adjacent  meadows,  like  flowers 
which  Proserpine  had  dropped  ;  and 
still  further,  in  the  fields,  or  higher, 
on  the  bank,  were  seen  the  Vir- 
ginian rhexia  and  drooping  neottia 
or  ladies'-tresses ;  while  from  the 
more  distant  waysides,  which  we 
occasionally  passed,  and  banks  where 
the  sun  had  lodged,  was  reflected  a 
dull  yellow  beam  from  the  ranks  of 


tansy,  now  in  its  prime 

But  we  missed  the  white  water- 
lily,  which  is  the  queen  of  river 
flowers ;  its  reign  being  over  for  this 
season.  He  makes  his  voyage  too 
late,  perhaps,  by  a  true  water-clock, 
who  delays  so  long.  Many  of  this 
species  inhabit  our  Concord  water, 
I  have  passed  down  the  river  before 
sunrise  on  a  summer  morning  be- 
tween fields  of  lilies  stiU  shut  in 
sleep  ;  and  when  at  length  the  flakes 
of  sunlight  from  oyer  the  bank  fell 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  whole 
fields  of  white  blossoms  seemed  to 
flash  open  before  me  as  I  floated 
along,  fike  the  unfolding  of  a  banner, 
so  sensible  is  this  flower  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays.'  A  soli- 
tary fisherman  on  the  bank  reminds 
him  to  give  some  account  of  the 
fishermen  he  had  known,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  one  fropa  Tynemouth, 
England,  who  was  the  Walton  of 
the  stream ;  whose  fishing  was  not 
for  sport  nor  subsistence,  *but  a 
sort  of  solenm  sacrament  and  with- 
drawal from  the  world,  just  as  the 
aged  read  their  Bibles.'  A  minute 
and  curious  account  of  the  habits  of 
the  twelve  species  of  fishes  to  be  found 
in  the  Concord  follows.  '  Whether,' 
he  says,  '  we  live  by  the  seaside,  or 
by  the  lakes  and  rivers,  it  concerns 
us  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  fishes, 
since  they  are  not  phenomena  con- 
fined to  certain  localities  only,  but 
forms  and  phases  of  the  life  in 
nature  tiniversally  dispersed.  The 
countless  shoals  which  annually 
coast  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
America  are  not  so  interesting  to 
the  student  of  nature  as  the  more 
fertile  law  itself,  which  deposits 
their  spawn  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  on  the  interior  plains; 
the  fish  principle  in  nature.'  He 
takes  the  side  of  the  shad  against 
the  corporation  of  Billerica,  whose 
dam  prevents  that  fish's  migra- 
tion up  the  river.  'It  will  not 
be  forgotten ' — he  apostrophises  the 
creature  struggling  with  so  hard  a 
destiny — '  by  some  memory  that  we 
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were  contemporaries.  Thou  shalt 
ere  long  have  ihj  way  up  the  rivers 
— ^up  sJl  the  rivers  of  the  globe,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  Yea,  even  thy 
dnll,  watery  dream  shall  be  more 
than  reaUsed.  ....  Keep  a 
stiff  fin,  then,  and  stem  all  the  tides 
thou  mayst  meet,'— and  goes  on  to 
argue  with  the  corporation  that  its 
dam  covers  with  water  much  that 
might  be  a  green  meadow.  At 
night  they  find  their  Ostia  in  a  leafy 
wilderness, — *  a  place  for  fauns  and 
satyrs ;  where  bats  hung  all  day  from 
the  rocks,  and  at  evening  flitted 
over  the  water;  and  fireflies  hus- 
banded their  light  under  the  grass 
and  leaves  against  the  night.* ,  Here 
they  pitch  their  tent.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  events  where- 
with the  night  is  crowded  seems  to 
me  exquisite : — 

For  the  most  part  there  was  no  recog- 
nition of  human  life  in  the  night,  no  human 
breathing,  only  the  breathing  of  the  wind. 
As  we  sat  up,  kept  awake  by  the  novelty  of 
our  situation,  we  heard  at  intervals  foxes 
stepping  about  over  the  dead  leaves,  and 
brushing  the  dewy  grass  close  to  our  tent, 
and  once  a  musquash  fumbling  among  the 
potatoes  and  melons  in  our  boat ;  but  when 
we  hastened  to  the  shore,  we  could  detect 
only  a  ripple  in  the  water  ruffling  the  disk 
oi  a  star.  At  intervals  tre  were  serenaded 
by  the  song  of  a  dreaming  sparrow,  or  the 
throttled  cry  of  an  owl ;  but  after  each 
sound,  which,  near  at  hand,  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  each  crackling  of  the 
twigs,  or  rustling  among  the  leaves,  there 
was  a  sudden  pause,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
conscious  silence,  as  if  the  intruder  were 
aware  that  no  life  was  rightfully  abroad  at 
that  hour.  There  was  a  fire  in  Lowell,  as 
we  judged,  this  night,  and  we  saw  the  hori- 
zon blazing,  and  heard  the  distant  alarm- 
bells,  as  it  were  a  faint  tinkling  music, 
borne  to  these  woods.  But  the  most  con- 
stant and  memorable  sound  of  a  summer's 
nighty  which  we  did  not  fail  to  hear  every 
night  afterward,  was  the  barking  of  the 
house-dogs,  from  the  loudest  and  hoarsest 
bark  to  the  faintest  aerial  palpitation  imder 
the  eaves  of  heaven — ^from  the  patient  but 
anxious  mastiff  to  the  timid  and  wakeful 
terrier — at  first  loud  and  rapid,  then  faint 
«nd  slow,  to  be  imitated  only  in  a  whisper : 

Wow — wow — ^wow — ^wow — ^wo wo  — ^ 

w w .  Even  in  a  retired  and  un- 
inhabited district  like  this,  it  was  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sound  for  the  ear  Of  night,  and 


more  impresnvie  than  any  music.  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  a  hound,  just  before  day- 
light, while  the  stars  were  shining,  &om 
over  the  woods  and  river,  far  in  the  hori- 
zon, when  it  sounded  sweet  and  melodious 
as  an  instrument.  The  hounding  of  a  dog 
pursuing  a  fox  or  other  animal,  in  the 
horiagon,  may  have  first  suggested  the  notes 
of  the  himting-hom,  to  alternate  with  and 
relieve  the  lungs  of  the  dog.  This  natural 
bugle  long  resounded  in  the  woods  of  the 
ancient  world  before  the  horn  was  invented. 
.  .  .  AU  these  sounds — the  crowing  of 
cocks,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  the  hnm  of 
insects  at  noon — are  the  evidence  of  na- 
ture's health  or  sound  state.  Such  is  the 
never-failing  beauty  and  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  perfect  art  in  the  world ; 
the  chisel  of  a  thousand  years  retouches  it 

A  clear  Sunday  morning  dawns 
upon  the  voyagers,  as  they  start 
toward  the  larger  rirer  into  which 
the   Concord   enters  at  a  distance 
of     about    ten    miles     from  the 
town  of  Concord.     They  see  some 
teamster   or    other  workman  who      i 
seems  to  have  been  '  waylaid  by  the      i 
Sabbath,'   and  congratulate  diem-      i 
selves    on   their   freedom  as  they 
remember  the  old  times  of  New      i 
England,  when  each  town  had  a 

*  cage  '  near  the  meeting-house, 
into  which  every  offender  agauist 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was 
thrust.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  paganism  about 
Thoreau.  'In  my  Pantheon,  Pan 
still  reigns  in  his  pristine  glory, 
with  his  ruddy  face,  his  flowing 
beard,  and  his  shaggy  body,  liis 
pipe  and  his  crook,  nis  nymph 
Echo,  and  his  chosen  daughter 
lambe;    for  the   great  god  Pan  is 

not  dead,  as  was  rumoured 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  god  that 
is  commonly  worshipped  in  civilised 
countries  is  not  at  all  divine,  though 
he  bears  a  divine  name,  but  is  the 
overwhelming  authority  and  re- 
spectability of  mankind  combined. 
Men  reverence  one  another,  not  yet 
God.'  He  is  impressed  with  this 
wonderful  addition  to  the  old  my- 
thology, *  the  Christian  fable/  that 

*  the  humble  life  of  a  Jewish  peasant 
should  have  force  to  make  a  New 
York  bishop  so  bigoted,'  and  reveres 
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the  flame  that  kindles  still  the  '  forty- 
fonr  lamps,  the  gift  of  kings,  now 
burning  in  a  place  called  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre ;'  bnt  he  thinks  *  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  tobe  Christian,  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  and  significance  of 
the  life  of  Christ.'  '  Your  scheme,' 
he  says,  *  must  be  the  framework  of 
the  universe ;  all  other  schemes  will 
soon  be  ruins.  The  perfect  Grod  in 
His  revelations  of  Himself  has  never 
got  to  the  length  of  one  such  pro- 
position as  you.  His  prophets,  state. 
Have  you  learned  the  alphabet  of 
beaven,  and  can  count  three  ?  Do 
you  know  the  number  of  God's 
femilyP  Can  you-  put  mysteries 
into  words?  Do  you  presume  to 
fable  of  the  inefl&^ble  ?  '  As  for  the 
New  Testament,  he  thinks  that  no 
other  book  is  so  strange  and  here- 
tical, and  that  if  its  sentences  '  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  '  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,'  were  read  or  heard  without 
cant  in  any  pulpit,  'there  would 
not  be  lefb  one  stone  of  that  meeting- 
house upon  another.'  He  believes 
that  the  Church  is  a  sort  of  hospital 
for  men's  sonls,  and  as  full  of 
quackery  as  the  hospital  for  their 
bodies ;  and  the  sound  of  Sabbath 
bells,  heard  as  he  rests  on  his  oar,  is 
*  as  the  sound  of  many  catechisms 
and  religious  books  twanging  a 
canting  peal  round  the  earth,  seem- 
ing to  issue  from  sopie  Egyptian 
temple  and  echo  along  the  shore  of 
the  Nile,  right  opposite  to  Pharaoh's 
palace,  and  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
startling  a  multitude  of  storks  and 
alligators  basking  in  the  sun.'  So, 
with  no  religions  cobwebs  between 
him  and  the  clear  sky,  he  reads  his 
Sunday  lesson  from  Sadi:  'Othou! 
who  towerest  above  the  flights  of 
ooi^ectiire,  opinion,  and  compre^ 
hension  ;  whatever  has  been  re- 
ported of  thee  we  have  heard  and 
read;  the  congregation  is  di^nissed, 
and  life  drawn  to  a  close  ;  and  we 
still  rest  in  our  first  encomium  of 
thee!' 
Then  follow  ourious  details  con- 


cerning the  Indians  who  once  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  first  English  settlers  who  dis- 
placed them.  He  sympathises  as 
much  with  the  red  man  as  with  the 
shad  so  wronged  by  the  authorities. 
Interspersed  are  curious  episodes 
concerning  the  trees,  the  fish,  and 
the  water-fowl,  which  he  sees  with 
his  two  eyes — one  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  the  other  that  of  the 
•poet.  On  Monday,  whilst  'noon- 
ing' on  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Merrimack,  he  feels  himself  removed 
back  to  the  Orient,  and  gives  us 
long  and  excellent  readiugs  from 
the  Yishna  Purana,  the  BhagTuwcd 
Geeta,  and  the  Dherma  Sastra.  *  In 
every  man's  brain  is  the  Sanscrit. 
The  Vedas  and  their  Angas  are  not 
so  ancient  as  serene  contemplation; 
Why  will  we  be  imposed  on  by 
antiquity?  Is  the  babe  young? 
When  I  behold  it,  it  seems  to  me 
more  venerable  than  the  oldest  man ; 
it  is  more  ancient  than  Nestor  or  the 
Sybils,  and  bears  the  wrinkles  of 
father  Saturn  himself.  And  do  we 
live  but  in  the  present  ?  How 
broad  a  line  is  that  ?  I  sit  now  on 
a  stump  whose  rings  number  cen- 
turies of  growth,  fr  I  look  around, 
I  see  that  the  soil  is  composed  of 
just  such  stumps,  ancestors  to  this. 
The  earth  is  covered  with  mould ; 
I  thrust  ihis  stick  many  eeons  deep 
into  its  surface,  and  with  my  heel 
make  a  deeper  furrow  than  the 
elements  have  ploughed  here  for  a 
thousand  years.  K  I  listen  I  hear 
the  peep  of  frogs,  which  is  older 
than  the  slime  of  Egypt,  and  the 
distant  drumiming  of  a  partridge  on 
a  log,  as  if  it  were  a  pulse-b^t  of 
the  summer  air.  I  raise  my  fairest 
and  freshest  flowers  in  the  old 
mould.  Why,  what  we  would  fain 
call  new  is  not  skin-deep ;  the  earth 
is  not  yet  stained  by  it.  It  is 
not  the  fertile  ground  that  we 
walk  on,  but  the  leaves  that  flutter 
over  our  heads.  The  newest  is 
but  the  oldest  made  visible  to  our 
senses.'     Presently  this    strain   of 
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thoiiglit  rises  to  the  expression  of 
verse : — 

Now  chiefly  is  my  natal  hour. 
And  only  now  my  prime  of  life. 
♦         *♦##* 

I  will  not  donbt  the  love  untold, 

•  "Which    not  my  worth  nop  want  hath 

bought, 
Which  woo*d  me  young  and  woos  me  old, 
And  to  this  evening  me  hath  brought. 

Worthy  to  be  quoted  also  are  the 
following,  which  he  calls  Rumours 
front  an  ^olian  Hairp : — 

There  is  a  vale  which  none  hath  seen, 
Where  foot  of  man  has  never  been, 
Such  as  here  lives  with  toil  and  strife, 
An  anxious  and  a  sinful  life. 

There  every  virtue  has  its  birth, 
Ere  it  descends  upon  the  earth, 
And  thither  every  deed  returns, 
Wliich  in  the  generous  bosom  bums. 

There  love  is  warm,  and  youth  is  young, 
And  poetry  is  yet  unsung. 
For  Virtue  stiU  adventures  there. 
And  freely  breathes  her  native  air. 

And  ever,  if  you  hearken  well. 
You  still  may  hear  its  vesper  bell, 
And  tread  of  high-souled  men  go  by. 
Their  thoughts  conversing  with  the  sky. 

In  the  hand  of  the  true  priest  of 
nature  the  most  barren  rod  blossoms. 
Under  Thoreau's  touch  the  smallest, 
most  ordinary  facts  attain  a  mystic 
significance.  As  he  parches  Indian 
com  by  his  fire,  he  is  reminded  that 

*  there  should  always  be  some  flower- 
ing and  maturing  of  the  j&nits  of 
nature  in  the  coolang  process  .  .  * 
In  parching  com,  for  instance,  there 
is  la  manifest  sympathy  between  the 
bursting  seed  and  the  more  perfect 
developments  of  vegetable  life.  It 
is  a  perfect  flower  with  its  petals, 
like  the  houstonia  or  anemone.' 
The  bittern  *  is  a  bird  of  the  oldest 
Thalesian  school,  and  no  doubt 
believes  in  the  priority  of  water  to 
the  other  elements ; .  the  relic  of  a 
twilight  antediluvian  age  which  yet 
inhabits  these  bright  American 
rivers  with  us  Yankees.'  Passing  a 
little  island  formed  by  the  deposits 
from  the  eddy  at  the  conjunction  of 
two  streams,  he  reflects  that  natnre 
is,  ant-Hke,  still  busy  building  con- 


tinents on  her  old  plan.  He  finds  in 
his  hammock  the  prototype  of  the 
Indian's  canoe.  Immediately  after 
noon  the  cricket  chirps,  though  no 
painter  could  paint  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  preceding 
hour ;  and  '  in  deep  ravines  under 
the  eastern  sides  of  cliffs,  Night  for- 
wardly  plants  her  foot  even  at  noon- 
day, and  as  day  retreats  she  steps 
into  his  trenches,  skulking  from 
tree  to  tree,  from  fence  to  fence, 
until  at  last  she  sits  in  his  citadel, 
and  draws  out  her  forces  into  the 
plain.' 

Some  sentences  in  these  books  are 
felicities  of  expression — e.g.,  *  the 
bluebird  carries  the  sky  on  his 
back^'  'the  tanager  flies  through 
the  green  foliage  as  if  it  would 
ignite  the  leaves;'  'nature  made 
ferns  for  pure  leaves,  to  show  what 
she  could  do  in  that  line;'  'the 
locust  z-ing ; '  '  how  can  we  have  a 
harvest  of  thought  who  have  not 
had  a  seed-time  of  character  ? ' 
'  nothing  is  to  be  so  much  feared  as 
fear;  atheism  may  comparatively 
be  popular  with  God  Himself ; ' 
'  only  that  day  dawns  to  .which  we 
are  awake ; '  '  thank  God,  they  can- 
not cut  down  the  clouds :  all  kinds 
of  figures  are  drawn  on  the  blue 
ground  with  this  fibrous  white 
paint.' 

Although  Thoreau  lived  person- 
ally apart  from  the  world,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how,  in  his 
action  and  his  writings,  the  society 
around  him  is  reflected,  though 
somewhat  inverted.  At  the  time 
when  he  was  making  the  week's 
voyage,  which  I  have  followed  a 
little,  Kew  England  was  burgeoning 
forth,  under  the  tropical  breath  of 
Transcendentalism,  with  strange 
and  rare  growths  of  new  thoughts 
and  essays  at  thought,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Puritan  Apostolic  suc- 
cession. The  capital  of  that  strange 
realm  was  at  Concord,  where 
Emerson,  the  mildest  promoter  of  a 
reign  of  terror  imaginable,,  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  Hawthorne, 
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and  Elizabeth  Peabodj,  and  others, 
dwelt  and  worked  as  monarch  and 
ministry  of  a  new  spiritual  kingdom. 
It  soon    became  plain  that  what 
these  were  endeavouring  to  put  into 
literature,  Thoreau  was  aiming  to 
put  into  individual  life;  not   con- 
Bciously,   perhaps,  but  because  he 
must  be  the  product  of  the  intel- 
lectual   as    well    as    the    physical 
elements  surrounding  him  there  at 
his  first  or  his  second  birth.    When 
the  Dial — the   quarterly  magazine 
which  represented  the  new  move- 
ment— ^began  its  career  in  1841  he 
was  one   of  its   contributors,   and 
there  were    printed  in  it  several 
of  the  papers  which  are  now  col- 
lected   in      the      volume      called 
Excursions,     These  papers  related 
to  the  natural  history  around  Con- 
cord, and  are  in  form  much  like  the 
earlier  work  from    which    I  have 
given  specimens.     One  piece  pub- 
lished in  the  PmZin  1 843,  'A Winter 
Walk,'  was  then  and  is  now  much 
admired  for  its  delicate  perception 
of  the  subtle  beauties  and  truths 
of  nature.     But  the  Transcendental 
agitation  was  not  more  reflected  in 
the  secluded,  wayward  stream  of 
Thoreau's  life  than  the  Socialistic 
movement  which  followed  it,  and 
was,  doubtless,  its  first  offspring. 
When  nearly  every  leading  spirit  of 
what  were  called  '  the  New  Views' 
went  into   the  Brook  Farm  com- 
tnunity— even  Channing  and  Haw- 
thorne, who  were  not  distinctively 
Transcendentalists  —  Emerson   re- 
mained at  home  to  evolve  Arcadias  of 
pure  thought,  and  Thoreau  to  repro- 
duce Utopias  of  individual  life.     In 
1 84  J  he  built  himself  a  house,  with 
his  otm  hands,  on  the  shores  of  a 
heautiful  water  near  Concord,  called 
*Walden.*     This  lakelet,  which  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  Emerson's 
home,  and  has  been  long  the  haunt 
of  poets  and  students,  is  a  perennial 
clear  spring,  set  in  a  frame  of  thick 
pine  and  oak  wood — ^is  half*  a  mile 
long  and  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
in  circumference.   The  pond  has  no 


visible  inlet  or  outlet,  and  its  water 
is  of  such  extraordinary  transpa- 
rency that  the  bottom  may  be  seen 
at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  with  the  fishes  large  and  small 
swimming  below.  On  one  occasion 
Thoreau  lost  his  axe  through  the 
ice  on  it,  and  looking  down  saw  it 
and  obtained  it  again  from  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet,  with  a  slip-noose 
at  the  end  of  a  long  birch.  The 
water  is  remarkable  too  for  its  beau- 
tiful shifting  tints,  being  at  times  al- 
most of  the  dove's-neck  lustre.  It  is 
fringed  with  flowers  in  their  season; 
and  always  encinctured  with  ever- 
green :  many  fishes — silver,  steel- 
coloured,  and  golden — and  ducks, 
geese,  peetweets,  with  other  wild 
birds,  may  be  found  there.  One 
who  has  seen  the  spot  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  to  such  a  child  of  the 
elements  as  Thoreau  there  was  in 
the  pure  depths  of  Walden  the  eye 
and  voice  of  theErl-Kipg's  daughter. 
For  though,  as  I  have  said,  the 
movements  of  opinion  and  reform 
going  on  around  him  were  reflected 
in  Thoreau's  thought  and  life,  it  was 
only  as  the  bird  or  cloud  flitting 
over  the  lake  would  seem  to  pass 
through  its  depths ;.  it  has  winged 
and  fair  thing&  of  its  own  beneath 
them.  •  To  show  that  educated  man 
could  build  his  house  and  live 
happily  in  Nature  without  impawn- 
ing the  hours  of  his  life  or  coining 
his  heart  and  soul  into  money,  were 
incidental  motives  and  appropriate 
to  the  times :  below  th^se  are  the 
deeps  of  individuality,  with  their 
strange,  ineffable  dreams  and  as-* 
pirations.  '  I  long  ago,'  he  s^ys  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  Walde^i, 
*  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a 
turtle-dove,  and  am  still  on  their 
trail.  Many  are  the  traveUers  I 
have  spoken  concerning  them,  de- 
scribing their  tracks  and  what  calls 
they  answered  to.  I  have  met  one 
or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound, 
and  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and 
even  seen  thQ  dove  disappear  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and  they  seemed  as 
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anxious  to  recover  tliem  as  if  they 
bad  lost  them  themselves.' 

It  was  near  the  end  of  March  that 
Thoreau  began  to  build  his  house, 
and  by  the  middle  of  April  it  was 
:&amed  and  ready  for  raising.  Hehad 
purchased  the  boards  of  an  Irish- 
man's shanty,  and  by  the  4th  of  July 
—Independence  Day — ^his  mansion 
was  ready  for  occupation.  *  There  is 
^me  of  the  same  fitness,'  he  thinks, 
^  in  a  naan's  building  his  own  house 
that  there  is  in  a  bird's  building  its 
own  nest.  Who  knows  but  if  men 
constructed  their  dwellings  with 
their  own  hands,  and  provided  food 
for  themselves  and  tbeir  families 
simply  and  honestly  enough,  the 
poetic  faculty  would  be  universally 
developed,  as  birds  universally  sing 
when  so  engaged  ?  But,  aks  !  we 
do  like  cowbirds  and  cuckoos,  which 


lay  their  eggs  in  nests  which  other 
birds  have  built,  and  cheer  no  tra- 
veller with  their  chattering  and  un- 
musical notes.'  Wishing,  doubtless, 
to  anticipate  his  necessities  as  little 
as  possible,  he  built  his  chinmey 
only  as  the  winter  approached. 
When  all  was  complete,  he  has  a  re- 
sidence which  he  describes  thus  :— 
*  I  have  thus  a  tight  shingled  and 
plastered  house,  ten  feet  wide  by 
fifteen  long,  and  eight-feet  posts, 
with  a  garret  and  a  closet,  a  large 
window  on  each  side,  two  trap 
doors,  one  door  at  the  end,  and  a 
brick  fireplace  opposite.  The  exact 
cost  of  my  house,  paying  the  usual 
price  for  such  materials  as  I  used, 
but  not  counting  the  work,  all  of 
which  was  done  by  myself,  was  as 
follows : — 


g  c 

Boards 8  03^.  Mostly  shanty  boards. 

Befiise  shingles  for  roof  and  sides   .  4  00 

Laths I  2-5 

Two  second-hand  windows  with  glass  2  43 

One  thousand  old  bricks  .         .  4  op 

Two  casks  of  Ume  .         .         .         .  2  40.     That  was  high.- 

Hair o  31.    More  than  I  needed. 

Mantle-tree  iron      ....  o  15 

Nails 3  90 

Hinges  and  screws  .        .        .        .  o  14 

Latch o  10 

Chalk o  01 

Transportation        .        .        .        .  i  40.    I  carried  a  good  part  on  my  back. 


In  all    . 

These  are  all  the  materials,  except- 
ing the  timber,  stones,  and  sand, 
which  I  claimed  by  squatter's  right. 
I  have  also  a  small  wood-shed  ad- 
joining, made  chiefly  of  the  stuff 
which  was  left  after  building  the 
house.'  He  then  recalls,  with  a 
natural  complacency,  that  at  Cam- 
bridge College  the  student  pays  for 
his  room  one  dollar  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  each  year  more 
than  his  house  has  cost,  and  is  led 
ijito  an  episode  on  education,  ending 
with  the  reflection  that  while  the 
student  'is  reading  Adam  Smith, 
Sicardo,  and  Say,  he  runs  his  father 
in  debt  irretrievably.' 


28       12^ 

He  next  planted  about  two  acres 
and  a  half  of  the  ground  aronnd 
him  with  beans,  potatoes,  peas,  and 
maize.  He  realised  from  those, 
above  what  he  required  of  them  for 
his  own  use,  $S  ji^,  (The  land 
seemed  to  have  been  left  uniuied  by 
its  owner,  as  unfit  to  raise  'any- 
thing but  squirrels '  on.) 

At  the  close  of  the  first  season  lie 
feels  that  he  is  more  independent 
than  any  farmer  in  Concord,  *  &r  I 
was  not  anchored  to  a  house  or 
farm,  but  oould  follow  the  bent  of 
my  genius,  which  is  a  very  crooked 
one,  every  moment.  Beside  being 
better  off  than  they  already,  if  my 
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house  liad  been  bamed,  or  my  crops 
failed,  I  sbonld  have  been  nearly  as 
Tvell  off  as  before.' 

From  July  4tlx  to  March  ist, 
Thoreau  spent  for  food  ^8  74c.,  and 
for  clothing  ^JfS  4o|o.,  which,  with 
other  expenses,  amounted  to  ^61 
99jc.,  jjf36  78c.  of  which  was  met 
by  earnings  to  that  amount,  the 
rest  being  covered  by  the  capital 
with  which  he  began.  He  did  not 
have  much  furniture,  and  thought 
himself  aU  the  better  for  its  absence. 
He  thinks  baggage  and  furniture  to 
be  truly  what  the  popular  phrase 
terms  them — *  traps.'  'He  was  a 
lucky  fox  that  left  his  tail  in  the 
trap.  The  musk-rat  will  gnaw  his 
third  leg  off  to  be  free.'  He  pur- 
saes  his  anti-ftimiture  reflections  to 
their  largest  appHcations.  '  I  look 
upon  England  to-day  as  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  is  trayelling  with  a 
great  deal  of  baggage — trumpery 
which  has  accumulated  from  long 
housekeeping— which  he  has  not  the 
courage  to  bum ;  great  trunk,  little 
trunk,  bandbox  and  bundle.  Throw 
away  the  first  three  at  least.'  His 
two  years'  residence  at  Walden 
convinced  him  'that  to  maintaiu 
one's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a 
hardship,  but  a  pastime,  if  we  wiU 
live  simply  and  wisely,  as  the  pur- 
suits of  the  simpler  nations  are  still 
the  sports  of  the  more  artificial.'  In 
reply  to  those  who  declared  this  to 
be  all  very  selfish,  he  maintains  that 
*  Doing  good  is  one  of  the  profes- 
sions which  are  full.  .  .  .  Probably 
I  should  not  consciously  and  deh- 
berately  forsake  my  particular  call- 
ing to  do  the  good  which  society 
demands  of  me,  to  save  the  universe. 
from  annihilation;  and  I  beUeve 
that  a  like  but  infinitely  greater 
stead&Btness  elsewhere  is  all  that 
now  preserves  it.  But  I  would  not 
stand  between  any  man  and  his 
genius ;  and  to  him  who  does  this 
work,  which-  I  decline,  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  life,  I 
would  say  persevere,  even  if  the 
world  call  it  doing  evil^  as  it  is  most 


likely  they  will.'  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, think  much  of  philanthropists. 
'  Those  plants  of  whose  greenness, 
withered,  we  make  herb-tea  for  the 
sick,  serve  but  a  humble  use,  and 
are  most  employed  by  quacks.  I 
want  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  man ; 
that  some  fragrance  be  wafted  over 
from  him  to  me,  and  some  ripeness 
flavour  our  intercourse.  His  good- 
ness must  not  be  a  partial  and  tran- 
sitory act,  but  a  constant  super- 
fluity, which  costs  him  nothing,  and 
of  which  he  is  unconscious.  This 
is  a  charity  that  hides  a  multitude 
of  sins.  The  philanthropist  too 
often  surrounds  mankind  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  cast-off 
griefs  as  an  atmosphere,  and  calls  it 
sympathy.  If  you  should  ever  be 
betrayed  into  any  of  these  philan- 
thropies, do  not  let  your  left  hand 
know  what  your  right  hand  does, 
for  it  is  not  worth  knowing.  Rescue 
the  drowning,  and  tie  your  shoe- 
strings.' 

Our  hermit  had  enough  soHtude  so 
far  as  hxmian  beings  were  concerned; 
but  he  trolled  for  the  golden  fishes 
and  caught  some  golden  fancies  with 
them.  'Time  is  but  the  stream 
I  go  a-fishing  in.  I  drink  at  it;  but 
while  I  drink  I  see  the  san^dy  bot- 
tom, and  detect  how  shallow  it  is. 
Its  thin  current  slides  away,  but 
eternity  remains.  I  would  drink 
deeper ;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose 
bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars.'  In 
the  absence  of  humankind  the  wild 
kinds  keep  him  company.  The 
worshipper  of  Pan  naturally  had  a 
flute,  and  he  drew  the  fishes  to  him 
oftener  with  this  than  with  the  line, 
and  the  echoes  applauded  his  per- 
£:>rmance.  A  mouse  became  fa.mi- 
liar,  and  played  ^  bo-peep,'  and  ate 
from  his  hand,  and  the  mole  was 
welcomed  in  his  cellar.  Of  a  spar- 
row that  alighted  on  his  shoulder 
he  is  prouder  than  of  any  epaulette 
he  could  have  worn.  A  phcebe 
built  in  his  shed,  the  robin  in  a  pine 
which  grew  in  his  house,  and  the 
partridge  with  her  brood  fed  be- 
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neath  his  window.  A  fox  came 
near  his  window,  attracted  by  the 
light,  '  barked  a  vulpine  curse '  at 
him,  and  retreated;  and  the  great 
owlsaid  ^Sow  derdo?*  He  observes 
them  all  cl6sely,  and  with  the  eyes 
of  a  transcendental  Pilpay.  These 
animals  *are  all  beasts  of  burden, 
in  a  sense,  made  to  carry  some  por- 
tion of  our  thoughts.'  He  rejoices 
in  the  hootings  of  owls  :  *  It  is  a 
sound  admirably  suited  to  swamps 
and  twilight  woods,  which  no  day 
illustrates,  suggesting  a  vast  and 
undeveloped  nature  which  men  have 
not  recognised.  They  represent 
the  stark  twilight  and  unsatisfied 
thoughts  which  all  have.'  By  art 
and  by  sympathy  he  gained  a  close 
acquaintance  with  these  poor  rela- 
tions of  Humanity ;  and  his  respect 
for  them  increases  :  '  If  we  take  the 
ages  into  our  account,  may  there 
not  be' a  civilisation  going  on  among 
brutes  as  well  as  •  men  ?  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rudimental, 
burrowing  men,  still  standing  on 
their  defence,  awaiting  their  trans- 
formation.' 

^neas  Sylvius,  Olaus  Magnus, 
and  Huber,  have  given  accounts 
of  the  battles  of  ants.  Thoreau  has 
given  a  graphic  narrative  of  one 
witnessed  by  himself  near  his  her- 
mitage : — 

.  One  day  when  I  went  out  to  my  wood- 
pile, or.  rather  my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed 
two  large  ants — the  one  red,  the  other  much 
larger,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  black — 
fiercely  contending  with  one  another.  Hav- 
ing once  got  hold  they  never  let  go,  but 
struggled  and  wrestled  and  rolled  on  the 
chips  incessantly.  Looking  farther,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were  covered 
with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a 
dueUum  but  a  bellum,  a  war  between  two 
races  of  ants,  the  red  always  pitted  against 
the  black,  and  frequently  two  red  ones  to 
one  black.  The  legions  of  these  myrmidons 
covered  all  the  hills  and  vales  in  my  wood- 
yard,  and  the  ground  was  already  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and 
black*  It  was  the  only  battle  which  I  have 
ever  witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever 
trod  while  the  battle  was  raging;  interne- 
cine war;  the  red  republicans  on  the.  one 
hand,  and  the  black  imperialists  on  the 


other.  On  every  side  tlicy  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat,  yet  without  any  noise  that 
I 'could  hear,  and  human  soldiers  never 
fought  so  resolutely.  I  watched  a  couple 
that*  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
braces, in  a  little  sunny  valley  amid  the 
chips,  now  at  noonday  prepared  to  fight  till 
the  sun  went  down,  or  life  went  out.  The 
smaller  red  champion  had  fiistened  himself 
like  a  vice  to  his  adversary's  front,  and 
through  all  the  timiblings  on  that  field  never 
for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one  of  his 
feelers,  near  the  root,  having  already 
caused  the  other  to  go  by  the  board, 
while  the  stronger  black  one  dashed  him 
from  side  to  side;  and,  as  I  saw  on 
looking  nearer,  had  already  divested 
him  of  several  of  his  members.  They 
fought  with  more  pertinacity  than  bull- 
dogs. Neither  manifested  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  retreat.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
came  along  a  single  red  ant,  evidently  full 
of  excitement^  who  either  had  despatched 
his  foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the 
battle ;  probably  the  latter,  for  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  limbs ;  whose  mother  had 
charged  him  to  return  with  his  shield  or  . 
upon  it.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from 
afar — ^for  the  blacks  were  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  red — he  drew  near  with  rapid 
pace  till  he  stood  on  his  guard  within  kUf 
an  inch  of  the  combatants ;  then,  watching 
his  opportunity,  he  sprang  u^n  the  black 
wamor,  and  commenced  his  operations 
near  the  root  of  his  right  fore-leg,  leaving 
the  foe  to  select  among  his  own  members,* 
and  so  there  were  thre^  united  for  life  as  if 
a  new  kind  of  attraction  had  been  invented 
which  put  all  other  locks  and'  cements  to 
shame.  I  should  not  have  wondered  hy 
this  time  to  find  that  they  had  their  respec- 
tive musical  bands  stationed  on  some  emi' 
nent  chip,  and  playing  their  national  airs 
the  while,  to  excite  the  slow  and  cheer  the 
dying  combatants.  I  was  myself  excited 
somewhat^  even  as  if  they  had  been  men.  The 
more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  the  diflerence. 
.  .  .  There  was  not  one  hireling  there. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  principle  they 
fought  for  as  much  as  our  ancestors,  and 
not  to  avoid  a  threepenny  tax  on  their  tea; 
and  the  results  of  this  battle  will  he  as 
important  and  memorable  to  those  whom  it 
concerns  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  at  least.  I  took  up  the  chip  on  which 
the  three  I  have  particularly  described  were 
struggling,  carried  it  into  my  house,  and 
placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on  my  window- 
sill,  in  order  to  see  the  issue.  Holding  a 
microscope  to  the  first  mentioned  red  ant, 
I  saw  tnat,  though  he  was  assiduously 
gnawing  at  the  near  fore-leg  of  his  enemy, 
having  severed  his  remaining  feeler,  hia 
own  breast  was  all  torn  awajr,  exposing 
what  vitals  he  had  there  to  the  jaws  of  the 
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black  -Warrior,  whose  byeastplato  ,was  ap- 
parently too  thick  for  him  to  pierce ;  and 
the  dark  carbuncles  of  the  sufferer's  eyes 
shone  with  ferocity  such  as  war  only  could 
excite.  They  struggled  half  an  hour  longer 
under  the  tumbler,  and  when  I  looked 
again  the  black  soldier  had  severed  the 
heads  of  his  foes  from  their  bodies,  and 
the  still  living  heads  were  hanging  on 
either  side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at 
his  saddle-bow.  ...  I  never  learned 
which  party  was  victorious,  nor  the  cause 
of  the  war ;  but  I  felt  for  the  rest  of  that 
tiay  as  if  I  had  had  my  feelings  excited 
and  harrowed  by  witnessing  the  struggle, 
the  ferocity,  and  carnage  of  a  human  battle 
before  my  door. 

\  He  adds :  *  The  battle  which  I 
witnessed  took  place  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Polk,  five  years  before  the 
passage  of  Webster's  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.' 

.  Hither  in  the  deep  winter  came 
through  the  snow  the  fools  of  ideas, 
the  victims  of  crotchets,  the  running 
slave — whom  he  sheltered  and  help- 
ed toward  the  North  Star — ^and  at 
times,  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
the  village,  to  visit  him.  These 
last  found  with  him  ambrosial  days. 
*We  made  that  small  house  ring 
with  boisterous  mirth,  and  resound 
with  the  murmur  of  much  sober 
talk ;  making  amends  then  to  Walden 
Vale  for  the  long  silences.  Broad- 
way was  still  and  deserted  in  com- 
parison  We  made  many  a 

"bran  new  "  theory  of  life  over  a 
thin  dish  of  gruel,  which  combined 
the  advantages  of  conviviality  with 
the  clear-headedness  which  philo- 
sophy requires.*  Over  the  door  of 
Thoreau's  cabin  was  written  for 
those  who  could  read  it,  'Enter- 
tainment for  man,  but  not  for 
beast ; '  and  many  a  youth  .  who 
sought  that  higher  entertainment 
came  to  him.  But  there  came  also  less 
agreeable  visitors.  He  discovered 
ihat  there  are  some  guests  who  ap- 
peal, *  not  to  your  hospitality,  but  to 
your  IwapitalalUy ; '  and  there  are 
others  who  do  not  know  when  their 
visits  have  terminated.  Then  there 
<jaine  *  men  of  one  idea,  like  a  hen 
with  one  chicken,  and  that  a  duck- 
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ling  ;  men  of  a  thousand  ideas  and 
unkempt  heads,  like  those  hens 
which  are  made  to  take  charge  of  a 
hundred  chickens,  all  in  pursuit  of 
one  bag ;  a  score  of  them  lost  in 
every  morning's  dew — and  become 
frizzled  and  mangy  in  consequence  ; 
men  of  ideas  instead  of  legs  ;  a  sort 
of  intellectual  centipede,  tihat  made 
you  crawl  all  over.  One  man  pro- 
posed a  book  in  which  visitors 
should  write  their  names,  as  at  the 
White  Mountains ;  but,  alas !  I 
have  too  good  a  memory  to  make 
that  necessary.'  The  only  compen- 
sation he  could  get  seems  to  have 
been  to  botanise  and  zoologise,  as  it 
were,  on  his  visitors.  Girls  and 
boys  and  young  women  generally 
seemed  glad  to  be  in  the  woods,  and 
improved  their  time.  Men  of  busi- 
ness thought  only  of  his  distance 
from  *  something  or  other.'  Best- 
less,  committed  men,  whose  time 
was  all  taken  up  in  getting  a  living 
or  keeping  it ;  ministers  '  who  spoke 
of  God  as  if  they  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  the  subject ; '  doctors,  law- 
yers,  uneasy  housekeepers,  who 
pried  about  his  cupboard;  young 
men  *  who  had  ceased  to  be  young, 
and  concluded  that  the  beaten  tra(^ 
was  safest ; '  these  said  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  much  good  out  there. 
The  aged  and  infirm  thought  how 
far  it  was  from  the  doctor:  *to 
them  a  village  was  literally  a  cowt- 
munity,a.  league  for  mutual  defence.' 
With  these  he  argues  that  a  man 
sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs. 
'  Finally,  there  were  the  self-s^led 
reformers,  the  gl'eatest  bores  or  all, 
who  thought  I  was  for  ever  sing- 
ing— 

This  is  the  house  that  I  built; 
This  is  the  man  that  lives  in  the  house 
that  I  built;' 

But  they  did  not  know  that  the 
third  line  was — 

*  These  are  the  folks  that  worry  the  man 
That  lives  in  the  house  that  I  built.* 

But  he  had  more  cheering  visi- 
tors.    '  Children  come  a-berrying ; 
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ing  walk  in  clean  shirte ;  fiskenn^a 
aaidhimtecSj  poets^ and  philosophers; 
in  aliort,  all  honest  inlgrims^  who 
came  out  to  the  woods  for  freedom's 
sake,  and  really  left  the  village  be^ 
hind,  I  was  ready  to  greet  with— 
"  Welcome,  EngHshmen  !  weteome, 
Etiglifihmen  ! "  lor  I  had  had  com- 
mnnication  with,  that  raca'     Bnt^ 
his    flute     seems    to    have     been 
his  truest  Mend,   and    had   some 
deep  tones  for  him,      'John   Far- 
mer sat  at  his  door  one   Septem- 
ber   evening,    after    a  hard   day's 
work ;  his    mind  still   running  on 
his   labour  moBe  or  less.     Having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  recreate  his 
intellectual  man.     It  was  a  rather 
cool  evening,  and  some  of  his  nmgh- 
hours  were  apprehending  a  feost. 
He  had  not  attended  to  the  traia  of 
has  thoughts  long,  when  he  heard 
some  (me  playing  on  a  flute,  and  that 
sound  harmonised  with  his  mind. 
Still  he  thought  of  his  work  ;  but  the 
burden  of  his  thought  was,  that 
though   this*  kept   running  in   his 
head,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
triving and  planning  it  against  his 
will,   yet    it  concerned    him  very 
little.     It  was   no  more  than  the 
scurf  of  his  skin,  which  was  con- 
stantly shuffled  off.     But  the  notes 
of  the  flute  came  home  to  his  ears 
out  of  a  different  sphere  firom.  that 
he  worked  in,  and  suggested  work 
for  certain  faculties  which   slum- 
bered in  him.      They  gently   did 
^way  with  iiie  street,  and  the  vil- 
lage,  and  the  State  in  which  he 
Hved.     A  voice  said  to  him — Why 
do  ypu  stay  here  and  live  this  mean 
moiling  life  when  a  glorious  exist- 
ence  is   possible,  for  you  ?     Those 
same  stars  twinkle  over  other  fields 
than  these.     But  how  to  come  out 
of  this  conditiouj  and  actually  mi^ 
grate  thither?     All  that  he  could 
think  of  was  to  practise  some  new 
austerity,  to  let  his  mind  descend 
into  his  bodjr  and   redeem  it,  and 
treat  himself  with  ever-increasing 
rei^sect.' 


But  whilst  '  John  Farmer '  was 
thus  ready  to  ignore  the  ezifiteuce  of 
the  village  and  the  State,  i^y  were 
not  so  willing  to  ignore  his.    The 
tax-gatherer  visited  him.    To  pay 
taxes  at  that  date  meant  a  sanction 
of  some  very  questionable  expendi- 
tures— such,  for  example,  as  slave 
auctions  at  the  gate  of  the  Ci^itol, 
and  the  seizing  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory to  make  it  into  Slave  States. 
Thoreau  therefore  declined  to  pay 
his  tax  ;  and  one  day,  having  taken 
a  boot  to  the  village  to  be  mended, 
he  is  arrested  when  about  to  return, 
and  thrown  into  the  Concord  gaol. 
He  gave  the  town-clerk  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  writing:  *Bjiow 
all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Henry  Thoreau,  do  not  wish  to  be 
regained  as  a  member  of  any  in- 
corporated  society  which   I   have 
not    joined.'      This    impiosr^mient 
caused  a  considerable  sensation  in 
the  quiet  village,  and  some  gentle- 
man having  paid  the  tax,  Thowsaa 
was  released  on  the  next  day.    He 
went  to  the  shoe-shop  immediate, 
got  the   boot  he  had  brought  to 
be   mended,  and  returned  to  the 
woods,  not  well  satisfied,  however, 
at  what   he  regarded    as    an  un- 
warrantable   interference    on   the 
part  of   the     Mend    who   so  fer 
allowed  his  private  feelings  to  in- 
terfere with  the  pubHc  good  as  fo 
pay  the  tax.     The  collector  never 
again  asked  him  for   a  tax.     He 
wrote  in   1849  an  account  of  Ms 
experience  in  prison,  which  is  un- 
fortunately not  included  in  any  of 
his  published    volumes.     I   must, 
however,  include  some  portions  of 
it  here.     *As  I  stood  considering 
the  walls  of  sohd  stone,  two  or  three 
fe&t  thick,   and   the  iron  grating 
which  strained  the  light,  I  could 
not   help    being   struck  with  tiie 
fl)olishiiess  of  that  institution  which 
treated  me  as  if  I  were  mere  fleah 
and  blood  and  boneSj  to  be  locked 
up.     I  wondered   ttiat   it  should 
have    concluded    at    Ifengtii   that 
this*  was  the  best  use  it  could  p"* 
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me  to,  and  liad  never  l^ought  to 
avail  itself  of  my  services  in  some 
way.  i  saw  that,  if  there  was 
a  stone  wall  between  me  and  my 
townsmen,  there  was  a  still  more 
difficult  one  to  climb  or  break 
tfarongh  before  they  could  get  to  be 
as  free  as  I  was.  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  feel  confined,  and  the  walls 
fleemed  a  great  waste  of  stone  and 
morteer.  I  felt  as  if  I  alone  of 
aU  my  townsmen  had  paid  my  tax. 
They  plainly  did  not  know  how 
to  treat  me,  bnt  behaved  like  per- 
sons who  aare  nnderbred.  In  every 
threat  and  in  every  compliment 
there  was  a  blunder,  for  they 
thought  that  my  chief  desire  was  to 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  that  stone 
wall.  I  could  not  but  smile  to  see 
how  industriously  they  locked  the 
door  on  my  meditations,  which  fol- 
lowed them  out  again  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  thetj  were  really  all 
that  was  dangerous.  As  they  could 
not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to 
punish  my  body ;  just  as  boys,  if 
they  cannot  come  at  some  person 
against  whom  they  have  a  spite, 
•  will  abuse  his  dog.'  The  gentleman 
who  lately  slept  in  the  Lambeth 
"Workhouse  will  perceive  by  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  that  his  plan  of 
gaining  knowledge  has  been  antici- 
pated: — 

The  night  in  prison  was  novel  and  inte- 
resting enough.  The  prisoners  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  were  enjoying  a  chat  and  the 
evening  air  in  the  doorway  when  I  entered. 
But  the  jailer  said,  *  Come,  boys,  it  is  time 
to  lock  up ;'  and  so  they  dispersed,  and  I 
heaid  the  sound  of  their  steps  returning 
into  the  hollow  apartments.  My  room- 
mate WBS  introduced  to  me  by  the  jailer 
as  *  a  first-rate  fellow  and  a  clever  man.' 
Whem  the  door  was  locked  he  showed  me 
where  to  hang  my  hat,  and  how  he  managed 
matters  there. ,  The  rooms  were  white- 
washed once  a  month;  and  this  one,  at 
leasts  was  the  whitest,  most  simply  ftir- 
nished,  and  probably  the  neatest  apart- 
ment in  the  town.  He  naturally  wanted 
to  know  where  I  came  from  and  what 
brought  me  there;  and  when  I  had  told 
htm,  I  asked  him  in  my  turn  hoW  he  came 
there,  presmniiig  him  to  be  an  honest  man 
of  ooortfe ;  and,  as  tlie  world  goes,  I  believe 


he  was.  'Why,'  said  he,  *thfty  accuse  me 
of  burning  a  barn,  but  I  never  did  it.'  He 
Was  quite  domesticated  and  contented,  siil0e 
he  got  his  board  for  nothing,  and  thought 
that  he  was  well  treated.  He  occupied  one 
window,  and  I  the  ot^er;  and  I  saw  that 
if  one  stayed  there  long  his  principal  busi- 
ness would  be  to  look  out  the  window. 
I  had  soon  read  all  the  tracts  that  were 
left  there,  and  examined  where  former 
prisoners  had  broken  ont^  and  where  a 
grate  had  been  saWed  off,  and  heard  the 
history  of  the  various  occupants  of  that 
room ;  for  I  found  that  even  here  there  was 
a  history  and  a  gossip  which  never  circu- 
lated beyond  the  walls  of  the  jail.  .  .  . 
It  was  like  travelling  into  a  far  country, 
such  as  I  had  never  expected  to  behold,  to 
be  there  for  one  night.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  never  heard  the  town-olock' 
strike  before,  nor  the  evening  sounds  of  the 
village.  It  was  to  see  my  native  village  in 
the  light  of  the  middle  ages,  and  (5ur  Con- 
cord was  fumed  into  a  Bhiile  stream,  aild 
visions  of  knights  and  castles  passed  be- 
fore me.  They  were  the  voices  of  old 
burghers  I  heard  in  the  street.  I  -was  an 
involuntary  spectator  and  auditor  of  what- 
ever was  done  and  said  in  the  kitchen  oif 
the  adjacent  village  inn — a  wholly  new  and 
rare  experience  to  me.  It  was  »  closer 
view  of  my  native  town.  I  was  fairly  in- 
side of  it.  I  never  had  seen  its  institutions 
before.  I  began  to  comprehend  what  its 
inhabitants  were  about.  ,  .  .  When  I 
came  out  of  prison — for  some  one  inter- 
fered and  paid  the  tax — I  did  not  perceive 
that  great  changes  had  taken  place  on  the 
common,  such  as  he  observed  who  went  in 
a  youth  and  emerged  a  tottering  and  grey- 
headed man ;  and  yet  a  change  had  to  my 
eyes  come  over  the  scene— the  town,  and 
State,  and  country — ^greater  than  any  tha|i 
mere  time  could  effect. 

In  conclusion  be  says  : — 
I  please  myself  with  imagining  a  Stat* 
at  last  which  can  afford  to  be  just  to  dA 
men,  and  to  treat  the  individual  with  re- 
spect as  a  neigliboiir;  which  even  would 
not  think  it  inconsistent  with  its  own  re- 
pdse  if  a  few  were  to  live  aloof  from  it^  not 
meddling  with  it,  nor  embraced  by  it,  who 
fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  neighbours  and 
fellow-men. 

Thorean  left  Walden  after  two 
years'  residence  tbere :  having  seve- 
ral lives  to  live,  be  conld  only  spare 
se  much  for  that  one«  It  was  left 
as  a  walled-np  chamber  of  the  shell 
that  protected  and  recorded  his 
g^rowth.    *        . 
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was  not  tie  only  regulation  tliat 
gave  way  before  such  a  resolute 
seceder.  Conventional  rules  were 
no  more  solid  to  him  than  prison- 
walls.  Mr.  Emerson  relates  that  • 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  went  to 
procure  some  books  from  the  li- 
brary of  Cambridge  University,  the 
librarian  refused  to-  lend  them. 
Thoreau  repaired  to  the  president, 
who  stated  to  him  the  rules  and 
usages,  which  permitted  the  loan  of 
books  to  resident  graduates,  to 
clergymen  who  were  alurrmi,  and 
to  some  others  resident  witliin  a 
circle  of  ten  miles'  radius  from  the 
college.  Thoreau  explained  to  the 
president  that  the  railroad  had 
destroyed  the  old  scale  of  distances ; 
that  the  library  was  useless,  yes, 
and  president  and  college  useless, 
on  the  terms  of  his  rules  j  that  the 
one  benefit  he  owed  the  college  was 
its  hbrary ;  that  at  this  moment  not 
only  his  want  of  books  was  impera- 
tive, but  he  wanted  a  large  number 
of  books,  and  assured  him  that  he, 
Thoreau,  and  not  the  librarian,  was 
the  proper  custodian  of  these.  In 
short,  the  president  found  the  peti- 
tioner so  formidable,  and  the  rules 
getting  to  look  so  ridiculous,  that 
he  ended  by  giving  him  a  privilege 
wliich  in  his  hands  proved  unlimited 
thereafber.  Curious  and  sometimes 
distinguished  persons,  who  inquired 
if  he  would  walk  with  them,  were 
ofben  put  off:  *He  did  not  know. 
There  was  nothing  so  important 
to  him  as  his  walk;  he  had  no 
walks  to  throw  away  on  company.' 
He  was  intensely  American.  'In 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,'  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  *  are  discovered 
traces  of  the  Romans,  their  ^inereal 
urns,  their  camps,  their  roads,  their 
dwellings.  But  New  England,  at 
least,  is  not  based  on  any  Roman 
ruins.  We  have  not  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  houses  on  the 
ashes  of  a  former  civilisation.' 
When  John  Brown  was  on  trial  for 
his  life  in  Virginia,  for  his  armed 
attack  upon  slavery  at    Harper's 


Ferry,  and  before  any  friendly  word 
for  him  had  been  spoken,  Thoreau, 
who  had  once  known  Brpwn,  sent 
notices  to  the  various  houses  of  the 
village  to  announce  that  he  would 
on  the  following  Sunday  evening 
address  those  who  should  meet  him 
in  the  Town-hall.  The  anti-slavery 
committee  sent  him  word  that  it 
was  premature.  He  replied,  *  I  did 
not  send  to  you  for  advice,  but  to 
announce  that  I  am  to  speak.'  The 
hall  was  filled,  and  the  oration 
became  memorable  not  only  for  its 
intrinsic  merit,  but  for  its  early 
recognition  of  a  hero  where  for 
some  length  of  time  aU  parties  saw 
a  madman.  Nevertheless,  Thoreau's 
idea  of  Brown  was  that  which 
afterward  took  shape  in  marble, 
and  rests  on  the  heart  of  the 
country. 

On  a  summer  morning  about 
fourteen  years  ago  I  went  with  Mr. 
Emerson  and  was  introduced  to 
Thoreau.  I  was  then  connected 
with  Divinity  College  at  Cambridge, 
and  my  new  acquaintance  was  inte- 
rested to  know  what  we  were  study- 
ing there  at  the  time.  *  Well,  the 
Scriptures.'  '  But  which  ?*  he  asked, 
not  without  a  certain  quiet  humour 
playing  about  his  serious  blue  eye. 
It  was  evident  that,  as  Morgana  in 
the  story  marked  all  the  doors  so 
that  the  one  ceased  to  be  a  sign,  he 
had  marked  Persian  and  Hindu 
and  other  ethnical  Scriptures  with 
the  reverential  sign  usually  found 
on  the  Hebrew  writings  alone.  He 
had  the  best  library  of  Oriental 
books  in  the  country,  and  subse- 
quently Mr.  Cholmondeley,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  sent  him  fix)m 
England  more  than  a  score  of  im- 
portant works  of  this  character. 
His  books  show  how  closely  and 
reverently  he  had  studied  them,  and 
indeed  are  worthy  of  attention  fivm 
lovers  of  Eastern  Scriptures  apart 
from  their  other,  values.  Out  of 
courtesy  to  my  introducer,  doubt- 
less, he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  on 
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the  following  day  to  visit  some  of 
the  pled/sant  places  around  the  vil- 
lage (in  which  I  was  as  yet  a 
stranger),  and  I  gladly  accepted 
the  offer.  When  I  went  to  the 
house  next  morning,  I  found  them 
all  (Thoreau  was  then  hving  in  his 
father's  house)  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fugitive  negro  from  the  South,  who 
had  come  fainting  to  their  door 
about  daybreak  and  thrown  himself 
on  their  mercy.  Thoreau  took  me 
in  to  see  the  poor  wretch,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  man  with  whose  face 
as  that  of  a  slave  in  the  South  I 
was  famihar.  The  negro  was  much 
terrified  at  seeing  me,  supposing 
that  I  was  one  of  his  pursuers. 
Having  quieted  his  fears  by  the 
assurance  that  I  too,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  was  a  refugee  from 
the  bondage  he  was  escaping,  and 
at  the  same  time  been  able  to  attest 
the  negro's  genuineness,  I  sat  and 
watched  the  singularly  tender  and 
lowly  devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the 
slave.  He  must  be  fed,  his  swollen 
feet  bathed,  and  he  must  think  of 
Qothing  but.  rest.  Again  and  again 
this  coolest  and  calmest  of  men  drew 
near  to  the  trembHng  negro,  and 
bade  him  feel  at  home,  and  have  no 
fear  that  any  power  should  again 
wrong  him.  He  could  not  walk 
that  day,  but  must  mount  guard 
over  the  ihgitive,  for  slave-hunters 
were  not  extinct  in  those  days ;  and 
so  I  went  away  after  a  while,  much 
impressed  by  many  httle  traits  that 
I  had  seen  as  they  had  appeared  in 
this  emergency,  and  not  much  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  their  source,  whe- 
ther Bible  or  Bhaghavat. 

A  day  or  two  later,  however,  I 
enjoyed  my  first  walk  with  Thoreau, 
which  was  succeededby  many  others. 
We  started  westward  from  the  vil- 
lage, in  which  direction  his  favourite 
walks  lay,  for  I  then  found  out  the 
way  he  had  of  connecting  casual 
with  universal  things.  He  desired 
to  order  his  morning  walk  after  the 
movement  of  the  planet.     The  sun 


is  the  grand  western  pibneer;  h.^ 
sets  his  gardens  of  Hesperides  on 
the  horizon  every  evening  to  lure 
the  race ;  the  race  moves  westward^ 
as  animals  migrate,  by  instinct; 
therefore  we  are  safe  in  going  by 
Goose-pond  to  Baker's-farm.  Of 
every  square  acre  of  ground,  he 
contended,  the  western  side  was  the 
wildest,  and  therefore  the  fittest  for 
the  seeker  to  explore.  Ex  oriente  lus> 
ex  Occident efnt.x.  I  now  had  leisure 
to  observe  carefully  this  man.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  well  built,  and 
such  a  man  as  I  have  fancied  JuHus 
Caesar  to  have  been.  Every  move- 
ment was  full  of  courage  and  repose ; 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  those  of 
Truth  herself ;  and  there  was  in  his 
eye  the  pure  bright  blue  of  the  New 
England  sky,  as  there  was  sunshine 
in  his  flaxen  hah.  He  had  a  parti- 
cularly strong  aquiline-Roman  nose, 
which  somehow  reminded  me  of 
the  prow  of  a  ship.  There  was  in 
his  face  and  expression,  with  all  its 
sincerity,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
furtiveness :  no  wild  thing  could 
escape  him  more  than  it  could  be 
harmed  by  him.  The  grey  hilnts- 
man's  suit  which  he  wore  enhanced 
this  expression. 

He  took  the  colour  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit's  coat  and  grouse's  breast ; 
For  as  the  wild  kinds  lurk  and  hide. 
So  walks  the  huntsman  uncspied. 

The  cruellest  weapons  of  attack, 
however,  which  this  huntsman  took 
with  him  were  a  spyglass  for  birds,  a 
microscope  for  the  game  that  would 
hide  in  smallness,  and  an  old  book 
in  which  to  press  plants.  His  powers 
of  conversation  were  extraordinary. 
I  remember  being  surprised  and 
dehghted  at  every  step  with  revela- 
tions of  laws  and  significant  attri- 
butes in  common  things — as  a 
relation  between  different  kinds  of 
grass  and  the  geological  characters 
beneath  them,  the  variety  and 
grouping  of  pine-needles  and  the 
effect  of  these  differences  on  the 
sounds  they  yield  when  struck  by 
the  wind,   and  the  shades,   so  to 
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^peak,  ^  tasrte  Tepreeente^l  by 
grasses  and  common  herbs  when 
applied  to  the  tongue.  The  acute- 
ness  of  his  senses  was  marvellons : 
310  hound  could  scent  better,  and  he 
could  hear  the  most  faint  and  dis- 
tant sounds  without  even  laying  his 
«ar  to  the  ground  like  an  IndUan. 
As  we  penetrated  farther  and  farther 
into  the  woods,  he  seemed  to  gain  a 
certain  transformation,  and  his  &>ce 
shone  with  a  light  that  I  had  not 
Iseen  in  the  village.  He  had  a 
calendar  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 
sometimes  go  around  a  quarter  oi 
a  mile  to  visit  some  floral  friend, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  year, 
who  would  appear  for  that  day  only. 
We  were  too  early  for  the  hibiscus^ 
a  rare  flower  in  New  England, 
which  I  desired  to  see.  He  pointed 
out  the  spot  by  the  river-side  where 
alone  it  could  be  found,  and  said  it 
would  open  about  the  following 
Monday  and  not  stay  long.  I  went 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  found  my- 
self a  day  too  late — ^the  petals  were 
^  scattered  on  the  ground. 

Thoreau  had  a  special  horror  of 
the  spirit-rapping  excitement  which 
was  pervading  some  of  the  American 
villages  at  that  time.  There  were 
some  in  Concord  who  desired  at 
that  time  (1852)  to  interest  him  in 
them ;  with  what  success  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  him : — 

Most  people  here  believe  in  a  spiritual 
worid  which  no  respectable  junk-bottle, 
which  had  not  met  with  a  slip,  would  con- 
descend to  contain  even  a  portion  of  for  a 
moment — whose  atmosphere  would  extip- 
guish  a  candle  let  down  into  it,  like  a  well 
Siat  wants  airing;  in  spirits  which  the 
very  bull-&ogs  in  our  meadows  would 
blackball.  Their  evil  genius  is  seeing  how 
low  it  can  degrade  them.  The  hooting  of 
owls,  the  croaicing  of  frogs,  is  celestial  wis- 
dom in  comparison.  If  I  could  be  brought 
to  believe  in  the  things  that  they  believe, 
I  should  make  haste  to  get  rid  of  my  certi- 
ficate  of  stock  in  this  and  the  next  WQrld'« 
enterprise^  and  buy  a  share  in  the  first 
Xmm^iate  Annihilation  Company  that 
offered.  I  would  exchange  my  immortality 
for  a  glass  of  small  beer  this  hot  weather. 


Where  lure  the  4ieath«rF  Was  ihere  evw 
any  superstitiim  before?  And  yet  I  sap- 
pose  there  may  be  a  vessel  this  veiy  mo- 
ment setting  sail  from  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  that  of  Africa  with  a  mission- 
aiy  on  board !  Consider  the  dawn  and  the 
sunrise,  the  rainbow  and  the  evening,  the 
words  of  Christ  and  the  aspiiatbns  c^  aji 
the  Saints  !  Heaj*  music !  gee,  smell,  taste, 
feel,  hear— anything.- and  then  hear  these 
idiots,  inspired  by  the  cracking  of  a  restless 
board,  humbly  asking,  'Please,  Spirit,  if 
you  cannot  answer  by  knocks,  answ^  by 
tips  of  the  table.' !!!!!! 

Thoreau  was  as  apart  from 
otherworldliness  as  from  worldli- 
ness :  — 

I  am  not  afraid,  he  writes  in  another 
letter,  that  I  shall  exaggerate  the  value 
and  significance  of  life,  but  that  I  shall 
not  be  up  to  the  occasion  which  it  is.  X 
shall  be  80i3*y  to  remember  that  I  was 
there,  but  noticed  nothing  romarkable,  not 
so  much  as  a  prince  in  disguise ;  lived  in 
the  golden  age  a  hired  man  ;  visited  Olym- 
pus even,  but  fell  asleep  after  dinner,  and 
did  not  hear  the  conversation  of  the  gods. 
I  lived  in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  but  I  never  knew  there  was  such  a 
one  as  Christ  among  my  contemporaries ! 

Thoreau  was  a  good  reader  of 
books,  and  was  fond  of  conversing 
about  his  favourites  in  this  kind. 
*  Books,'  he  said,  however,  *can 
only  reveal  us  to  ourselves,  and  as 
often  as  they  do  us  this  service  we 
lay  them  aside.'  He  had  studied 
carefully  the  old  English  chronicles, 
and  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Spwiser,  and 
Beaumont  and  Metcher.  He  re* 
cognised  kindred  spirits  in  Geoi^ 
Herbert,  Cowley,  and  Qoarles— 
considering  the  latter  an  example  of 
how  a  man  may  be  a  poet,  yet  not  an 
artist.  He  explored  the  old  books 
of  voyages — Drake,  Purohas,  and 
many  another  and  rarer — ^who  m- 
sisted  him  much  in  his  drciun- 
navigations  of  Concord,  which  he 
thought  equally  important.  The 
Oriental  Bibles,  which  he  read  in 
the  French  and  German  editkms, 
were  his  daily  bread ;  and  Homer 
and  -/Eschylus,  from  whom  he  made 
some  excellent  translations,  were 
his  luxuries.-  Of  modems  he  was 
much    indebted     to    Woi^w(»th, 
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Goleridge,  and  ^ihoogli  to'  a*  less 
extent)  Carlyle  and  Ooetihe.  He 
admired  Ruskin,  espeeiallj  liis 
Mod&i'n  Famters,  tliougk  he 
thoiiglit  the  author  bigoted.  In  the 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  he 
foimd  with  the  good  stuff  '  too 
much  about  art,'  as  he  said,  'for 
me  and  the  Hottentots.  Our  house 
is  yet  a  hut.'  He  enjoyed  Hauoh 
reading  the  works  of  William 
Gilpin,  his  Hirds  on  Lemdscape 
Cfaardenrng  ;  Tour  of  the  Bwer  Wye; 
and  a  dozen  others  perhaps*.  He 
read  also  with  care  4jhe  works  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  He  had  as  a  touch- 
stone for  authors  their  degree  of 
abiHly  to  deal  with  supersensual 
&ct8  and  feelings  with  scientific 
precision  and  dignity.  What  he 
admired  in  Emerson  was  that  he 
discerned  the  phenomena  of  thoughb 
and  the  functions  of  every  id<ea  as 
if  they  were  cmtemwe  or  stamina. 
To  the  young  men  and 'women  who 
sought  his  adyioe  as  to  their  read- 
ing, he  generally  recommended 
intellectual  biographies,  or  auto- 
biographies if  possible,  as  those  of 
Goethe,  Alfieri,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Dr.  Franklin,  De  Quincey's  Con- 
fessions, Sdc. 

Yet  one  would  soon  learn-  in 
conversation  with  him  that  all 
these  writers  had  in  his  estimation 
only  put  clever  foot-not^  here  and 
there  to  the  true  volume  he  was 
reading.  And  here  I  may  mention 
also  his  mental  habit  of  regarding 
his  neighbourhood  as  of  cosmical 
importance.  Mr.  Emerson  says 
that  he  returned  Ka/ne's  Arctic 
Voyage  to  a  friend  with  the  remark 
tiui^  ^most  of  the  phenomena  noted 
mi^t  be  observed  in  Concord.*  He 
seemed  a  little  envious  of  the  Pole 
for  the  coincident  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, or  five  minutes'  day  after  six 
months:  a  splendid  fact  which 
Annursnuc  had  never  afforded  him. 
He  found  red  snow  in  one  of  his 
walks  near  Concord,  and  w«s 
hoping  one  day  to  find  the  Victoria 
Regia,     He  repoi^d  to  BImereon 


sfxmewhat  triumphaaai^y  tha  <&m 
foreign  'sa/&affi8  hoi  failed  io  dis- 
oriminate  a  particular  botamoal 
variety.  *  That  is  to  say,'  replied 
Emerson  with  comic  seriousness, 
*  the  blockheads  were  not  bom  in 
.  Concord ;  but  who  -said  they  were  ? 
It  was  their  unspeakable  nu^ortune 
to  be  bom  in  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Bome  ;  but,  'poor  fellows,  they  did 
"  what  they  could,  considering  that 
they  never  saw  Bateman's  Pond,  or 
Kine^acre  Comer,  or  Becky-Stow'u 
Swamp.  Besides,  what  weue  yon 
sent  into  the  world  for  but  to  add 
this  observation  ?'  He  would  not 
read  the  newspapers  which  de- 
manded his  enttention  most  imper- 
tinently for  Barope  or  Washington 
instead  of  WaMen  Pond.  One  (ai 
his  beatitudes  ran — '  Blessed  are 
the  young,  for  they  do  not  read  the 
President's  Message.'  Of  friends 
who  read  to  him  of  the  Crimean 
War  he  asks,  *  Pray,  to  be  serious, 
where  is  Sevastopol?  Who  is 
Menchikoff ;'  and  goes  on  to  medita^ 
on  the  white  oak  in  his  stove.  His 
motto  being  thus — Ne  quid  gum^ 
siveris  extra  te  Goneordiamque,  he  did 
not,  as  he  was  well  able  to  do,  ex- 
plore the  great  West ;  nevertheless 
he  visited  Cape  Cod  and  wrote  a 
curious  and  valuable  work  on  its 
ancient  and  its  natural  history ;  also 
Canada,  concerning  which  he  wrote 
a  valuable  paper  not  included  in 
the  published  volumes.  He  visited 
also  the  mountains  of  Maine  and 
l^ew  Hampi^ire. 

Though  shy  of  general  -society, 
Thoreau  was  a  hero  among  children, 
and  the  captain.of  their  ^rcursions. 
He  was  the  svns  qtid  non  of  the  Coft- 
cord  huckleberry-pariy,  whida.  is  in 
that  region  something  of  an  insti- 
tution. To  have  Thoreau  along 
with  them  was  to  be  sure  of  finding 
acres  of  bushes  laden  with  ih» 
dehcious  fmit.  On  these  occasions 
his  talk  with  ihe  children  was  as  a 
part  of  the  spirit  and  circumstance 
which  go  to  make  up  what  is  called 
in  T««kee  phrase   'a  good  time.' 
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A  child  stumbles  and  falls,  losing 
Ms  carefiilly:  gathered  store  of 
berries  ;  Tboreau  kneels  beside  the 
wJEfeping  unfortunate,  and  explains 
to  him  and  to  the  group  that  Nature 
has  made  these  little  provisions  for 
next  year's  crop.  If  there  were  no 
obstacles,  and  little  boys  did  not  fall 
occasionally,  how  would  berries  be 
scattered  and  planted?  and  what 
would  become  of  huckleberryings  ?  • 
He  will  then  arrange  that  he  who 
has  thus  suffered  for  the  general 
good  shall  have  the  first  chance  at 
the  next  pasture. 

Mr.  Emerson  relates  that  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  to  deliver  the 
lecture  at  the  Concord  Lyceum, 
Thoreau  remarked  to  him,  that 
whatever  succeeded  with  the  au- 
dience was  bad.  Mr.  E.  replied — 
*  Who  would  not  like  to  write  some- 
thing which  all  can  read,  like 
Rohithson  Crusoe  ?  and  who  does  not 
see  with  regret  that  his  page  is  not 
solid  with  a  right  materialistic  treat- 
ment, which  delights  everybody  ? ' 
Henry  objected,  of  course,  and 
vaunted  the  better  treatment  which 
reached  only  a  few  persons.  But 
at  supper  a  young  girl,  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  lecture  at 
the  Lyceum,  sharply  asked  him 
'whether  his  lecture  would  be  a 
nice  interesting  story,  such  as  she 
wished  to  hear,  or  whether  it  was 
one  of  those  old  philosophical 
things  that  she  did  not  care  about.' 
Henry  turned  to  her  (says  Emer- 
son) and  bethought  himself,  and,  I 
saw,  was  tr3ring  to  believe  that  he 
had  matter  that  might  fit  her  and 
her  brother,  who  were  to  sit  up  and 
go  to  the  lecture,  if  it  was  a  good 
one  for  them. 

Sometimes  I  have  gone  with 
Thoreau  and  his  young  comrades 
for  an  expedition  on  the  river,  to 
gather,  it  may  be,  water-hlies. 
Upon  such  excursions  his  resources 
for  our  entertainment  were  inex- 
haustible. He  would  tell  stories  of 
the  Indians  who  once  dwelt  there- 
about   until    the    children  almost 


looked  to  see  a  red  man  skulking 
with  his  arrow  on  shore ;  and  every 
plant  or  flower  on  the  bank  or  in 
the  water,  and  every  fish,  turtle, 
frog,  lizard,  about  us  was  ti'ans- 
formed  by  the  wand  of  his  know- 
ledge, from  the  low  form  into  which 
the  spell  of  our  ignorance  had  re- 
duced it,  into  a  mystic  beauty.  One 
of  his  surprises  was  to  thrust  his 
hand  softly  into  the  water,  and  as 
softly  raise  up  before  our  astonished 
eyes  a  large  bright  fish,  which  lay 
as  contentedly  in  his  hand  as  if 
they  were  old  acquaintances !  If 
the  fish  had  also  dropped  a  penny 
from  its  mouth,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  more  miraculous  proceeding 
to  us.  The  entire  crew  bared  their 
arms  and  tried  to  get  hold  of  a  fisli^ 
but  only  the  captain  succeeded. 
We  could  not  get  his  secret  from 
him  then,  for  it  was  to  surprise  and 
delight  many  another  merry  boat- 
full;  but  later  I  have  read  in  his 
account  of  the  bream,  or  ruff  (jpo- 
motis  vulgaris)  of  that  river,  that 
*  it  is  a  simple  and  inoffensive  fish, 
whose  nests  are  visible  all  along  the 
shore,  hollowed  in  the  sand,  over 
which  it  is  steadily  poised  through 
the  summer  hours  on  waving  fin. 
.  .  .  .  The  breams  are  so  care- 
ftil  of  their  charge  that  you  may 
stand  close  by  in  the  water  and 
examine  them  at  your  leisure.  I 
have  thus  stood  over  them  half-an- 
hour  at  a  time,  and  stroked  thera 
familiarly  without  frightening  them; 
suffering  them  to  nibble  my  fingers 
harmlessly ;  and  seen  them  erect 
their  dorsal  fins  in  anger  when  my 
hand  approached  their  ova;  and 
have  even  taken  them  gently  out  of 
the  water  with  my  hand.'  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  it  was  this  and  other 
intimacies  of  Thoreau  with  various 
'  animals  that  suggested  to  his  friend 
and  neighbour  Mx.  Hawthorne  the 
character  of  Donatello  in  the  tale  of 
Transformation.  And  I  have  fancied 
that  Emerson — ^who  has  appUed  to 
him  what  Fuller  said  of  Butler  the 
apiologist,  that  *  either  he  had  told 
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the  bees  things  or  the  bees  had- told 
him ' — ^had    Thoreau  in  his   mind 
when  he  wrote  in  his  Woodnotes : — 
It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  brought  him  ; 
It  seemed  as.  if  the  sparrows  taught  him ; 
As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 
Where,  in  far  fields,  the  orchis  grew. 
Many  haps  fall  in  the  field, 

Seldom-  seen  by  wishful  eyes, 
But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield, 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 
He  saw  the  partridge  dnmi  in  the  woods ; 

He  heard  the  woodcock's  evening  hymn  ; 
He  found  the  tawny  thrush's  broods, 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him ; 
What  others  did  at  distance  hear, 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom, 
Was  showed  to  this  philosopher, 

And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come. 

Bntit  seems  that  the  elves  of  wood 
and  water  were  alluring  hiin  from 
the  earth.  The  seeds  of  consump- 
tion were  prematurely    developed, 


perhaps  by  his  life  of  exposure  ;  but 
the  distress  and  appeals  of  friends 
and  relatives  could  not,  to  the  last^ 
overcome  the  fascinations  of  iN'ature, 
and  persuade  him  to  remain  .within 
doors.  He  was  sent  at  length  to 
the  more  gentle  climate  of  the 
Mississippi  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avaO.^ 
and  he  soon  returned  home  to  die; 
In  his  last  letter  (March  21,  1862), 
written  by  his  sister,  to  a  young 
poet  whom  he  had  never  met,  he 
said : — '  I  am  encouraged  to  know 
that,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I 
have  not  written  my  books  in  vain. 
.  .  .  .  I  suppose  that  I  have 
not  many  months  to  live ;  but  of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
may  add  that  I  am  enjoying  exist- 
ence a's  much  a^  ever,  and  regret 
nothing.' 
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THE  NAltTE  ARMT  IN  INDIA. 


THE  persuttent  grosuos  of  the 
Britisli  ofiSoero  of  our  Xztdiaai 
anmefi,  irkic^  flooded  i^arliaoueni 
last  year  in  the  shape  of  grievesLoe 
petitions  to  the  asbeut  of  nearly 
one  thousand,  aad  threaten  us  in 
aa  equal  or  inoreased  number  in  the 
present  session,  soggests,  if  it  does 
not  provoke,  a  consideration  of  tiie 
whole  question  of  our  Indian 
armies.  First,  with  reference  to 
the  officers  aad  their  alleged  ill- 
treatment ;  and  secondly,  as  regards 
tile  real  value  of  the  STative.  army 
a«i  a  military  force. 

It  appears  to  us,  on  the  first  poioi, 
that  although  the  Government  has 
introduced  changes  in  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Native  troops 
with  much  consideration  and  ex- 
treme liberality,  yet  that  the  pre- 
tence of  grievance  has  been  in  some 
measure  established  by  the  pro- 
minent use  of  the  word  'amalga- 
mation,' which  did  not  fairly  or 
ftilly  represent  the  measures  in- 
tended— and  still  more  by  the 
guarantee,  which  was  publicly 
given,  to  maintain  the  ofl&cers  in  all 
their  fall  privileges  of  pay,  pension, 
and  promotion ;  when,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  scarcely  possible,  and  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  necessary  or  reason- 
able, that  any  such  pledge  should 
have  been  given. 

A  great  deal  of  angry  feeling  and 
disappointment  has  been  stirred  up 
afresh,  in  the  Madras  army  in  par- 
ticular, but  also  generally  through- 
out the  Native  armies,  by  the  con- 
version of  the  regular  troops  into 
irregulars.  We  use  the  popular  ex- 
pression to  denote  the  change  of 
system,  without  committing  our- 
selves to  any  opinion  as  to  the 
terms  being  proper  or  appropriate. 
The  alteration  undoubtedly  affects 
the  social  comfort  of  the  officers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  regimental  officers 
have  to  be  reduced  by  absorption  or 
transfer.     Old  associations  have  to 


be  hroiken  up ;  society  mail  joihtwy 
stations  will  be  materially  dimin^ 
ished,  and,  for  the-tixE^  subverted; 
officers  have  to  be  removed  from 
their  old  regiments,  whidi  had  be- 
come their  homes,  .and  must  be 
sent  to  other  regiments,  where  they 
are  not  know^i  and  not  wdcome ; 
they  lose  tiieir  pleasant  places  of 
resort,  their  messes,  their  libraries, 
their  bands,  and  their  household 
gods.  Gardens,  which  uaed  to  he 
kept  up  with  pride,  and  to  afford  a 
pleasant  recreation,  have  to  be  neg- 
lected. Stations  assume  a  deserted 
appearance.  Many  houses  &I1  into 
deeay  for  waixfc  of  tenants,  and  an 
air  of  desolation  fast  gathers  ovw 
oantomnents  which  used  to  bear  the 
appearance  of  perpetual  gaiety  and 
wealthy  comfort. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men 
should  feel,  and  feel  bitterly,  the 
change  that  has  thus  come  over 
their  present  state,  and  in  some 
measure  their  future  prospects.  The 
present  seems  to  be  uncertain  andun- 
comfortable — the  fature,  threaten- 
ing and  gloomy  ;  and  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  though  serious  enough, 
are  exaggerated  and  intensified  by 
despondent  predictions. 

14  is,  we  think,  not  unnatural, 
under  such  trials,  that  the  officers 
should  fix  their  eyes  steadily  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  and  on  tiiat  side 
which  most  nearly  affects  their  own 
interests  and  affections.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that,  feeling  blameless  in 
themselves,  they  should  impute 
blame  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  in  a 
wrong  place  ;  that  having  come  to 
India  .  with  certain  preconceived 
ideas  and  assured  hopes,  which  are 
threatened  with  disappointment, 
they  should  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  .Grovemment.  The  history  of 
the  mutiny,  because  it  did  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay armies,  is  merely  a  blank  sheet 
to  the  officers  of  those  armies— they 
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•ignoTe  it  as  an  ^rent  wifcli  which 
iSxej  have  no  concewi— tiiey  believe 
iiia;tMie  reJation  hetweati  the  Gro- 
VQimment  and  the  Sepoy,  wherever 
lie  <did  not  tiiim  his  hand  against  his 
superior,  remains  tinaltered,  and 
that  his  fidelity  is  proved  positively 
by  the  negative  fact— «o  far  as  it  is 
s.  &et— ^that  he  did  not  miarder  his 
officers  and  raise  the  standard  of 
Tebellion  against  the  Government 
whi<^  paid  him.  They  hold  that 
the  Goverment  is  bonad  to  maintain 
these  two  aa*mies  in  all  their 
strength,  power,  and  dignity, 
whether  to  fight  for  or  against  Her 
Majesty,  nntil  it  shall  be  proved  by 
sonote  overtaet that  the  N^ative  army 
has  ceased  to  be  a  safe  weapon  of 
offence  and  defence  in  the  British 
aervice. 

Now,  while  we  do  heartily  sympa- 
thise with  and  fully  appreciate  all 
the  griefs  and  disappointments  and 
losses  which  unavoidably  attend 
upon  the  sudden  breaking  up  of 
such  magnificent  establishments  as 
the  Native  armies  of  India ;  and 
-while  we  admit  that  the  fault  does 
not  lie  in  any  appreciable  degree  at 
the  door  of  the  British  officer,  and, 
speaking  individually,  does  not  al- 
together lie  with  the  Sepoy,  who  is 
in  fact  the  instrument  and  in  some 
measure  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances ;  yet  we  do  nevertheless 
mn.intrft.iTi  that  the  reduction  and 
changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  several  Presidencies  in  the  mili- 
tary branches  of  the  service  are  not 
only  necessary  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  and  have  been  oairied  out  as 
finirly  and  as  considerately  as  could 
be  expected,  but  also  we  hold  that,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  must  be 
carried  out  much  forther — ^probably 
to  the  extent  of  complete  extinction. 
If  we  believed  that  the  native 
army,  as  an  institution,  was  merely 
intended  to  secure  comfortable 
homes  for  a  certain  number  of  young 
and  old  gentlemen  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  if  we  did  not  feel  sure 
tiiat  the  essential   condition   of  a 


military  service  is,  and  must  be, 
that  it  should  be  loyal,  faithful,  and 
obedient,  and  that  the  suspicion  of 
fidelity  is  fatal  to  its  value ;  if  we 
did  not  quite  believe  that  a  feeling' 
of  disaifection  in  an  army,  latent  or 
avowed,  active  or  dormant,  neutra^ 
Uses  all  claims,  cancels  all  pledges, 
and  justifies  any  alterations,  even 
to  disbandment ;  or  if  we  believed 
it  possible  to  separate    the   tares 
from  the  wheat,  the  healthy  from 
the  peccant  part,  and  so  to  maintain 
the  officers  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  only  to  dismiss  the 
men,-w.we    might    think  that  <^ 
Government  was  bound  to  i^lfil  its 
real  or  implied  promises  to  l^ose 
who  have  accepted  commissions  in 
the  Native  ^armies.    But,  on  the  con* 
trary,  we  hold  that  feom  the  moment 
an  army,  as  a  body  and  a  class, 
has  shown  itself  to  be  untrustworthy 
in  th^e  field  and  dangerous  at  home  ; 
when  it  has  beeome  clear  to  evegry 
reasonable    mind    that    the    sole 
object  for  which  an  army  is  paid— 
the  safety  of  the  realm — ^is  not  only 
not  promoted  or  benefited  by  its  exist* 
ence,  but  is  brought  into  extreme 
jeopardy ;  when  it  has  become  a 
notorious  and  admitted  fact  that  a 
lai^  portion  of  the  European  army 
in  India  has  to  be  maintained  with 
great  difficulty  as  regards  recruits, 
and  at  an  enormous  cost,  chiefly  to 
watch  against  the  evil  spirit  and 
the  lurking  danger  of  the  Natope 
army ; — then    we    hold    that    the 
Government  is  free,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  to  abolish 
this  paid  nuisance,  and  to  disregaord 
pretensions  which  oonld    only  ,be 
founded  on  true  and  faithful  and 
useful  service. 

Wherever  the  fault  may  be,**-*- 
whether  with  the  men  as  faithless, 
or  the  officers  as  inefficient,— *tJie 
blame  and  the  responsibEily  does 
not  rest  upon  the  Government.  The 
fault  Hes  with  the  army  as  a  whole, 
and  the  penalty  righteously  falls 
where  the  fault  is  deteoted. 

We  do  not  deny  the  past  \ 
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of  "tKe  Native  armies  ;  they  foiight 
well  and  faithftilly  for  the  English 
against  their  own  native  rulers. 
But  the  days  described  by  Mr. 
Orme  in  his  admirable  history,  the 
days  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  and 
Coote,  are  gone  never  to  return ; 
and  the  lesser  marvels  of  later  days 
— of  Wellesley,  Lake,  and  Malcolm 
— have  gone  after  the  more  glorious 
days  of  the  last  century.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  the  Sepoy  has 
been  discontented,  dangerous,  and 
useless;  though  the  danger  was 
concealed  and  his  uselessness  denied. 
The  N^ative  army,  as  a  warlike 
machine,  from  indiscipline  and  dis- 
affection had  gradually  become  in- 
efficient, and  more  than  that,  mis- 
chievous, and  this  by  a  process  so 
insidious,  gradual,  and  radical,  that 
we  believe  there  is  no  cure  but  that 
of  abolition. 

Now,  we  are  told  over  and  over 
again  that  although  the  high-caste 
soldier  of  Hiiidostan  was  a  rebel 
and  a  mutineer,  the  armies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  remained  per- 
fectly loyal  to  their  Queen  and  their 
colours,  and  that  the  safety  of  India 
was  secured  by  this  fidelity  in 
1857-8. 

This  we  hold  to  be  a  mere  delu- 
sion. Many  regiments  in  Bombay 
actually  mutinied  and  murdered 
their  officers ;  but  we  take,  as  the 
least  concerned  of  the  two,  the 
Madras  army  :  and  we  wiU  endea- 
vour to  show  that  ther^  was  not  an 
atom  more  of  loyalty  in  the  Madras 
ariny  in  1857,  than  in  the  Bengal 
army  itself  in  1856.  In  that  year, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  catastrophe, 
the  lurking  mischief  was  concealed 
under  a  mask ;  the  Native  officers 
and  men  were  prepared  to  attest 
their  fidelity,  as  they  did  during 
the  mutiny,  with  groans  and  tears  ; 
but,  reading  their  past  history  and 
the  later  wars  by  the  lurid  light  of 
the  events  of  1857-8,  we  now 
know  that  the  outbreak  was  merely 
a  question  of  time,  opportunity,  and 
accident. 


Have  we  any  reasonable  ground  to 
predicate  better  conduct,  say,  of  the 
Madras  army  ?  Let  us  look  back  for 
a  few  years.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  Vellore  mutiny  disclosed 
the  same  hatred  of  races  full-blown, 
the  same  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
every  European,  the  same  reckless 
disregard  of  all  the  ties  by  which  it 
was  supposed  the  Sepoy  was  bound 
to  his  officer,  and  all  were  bound  to 
the  Government,  as  was  shown  in 
the  Bengal  army  during  the  more 
matured  and  extensive  mutiny  of 
1857.  It  was  nipped  in  the  bnd; 
the  cancer  was  locally  destroyed  by 
excision  ;  the  terror  of  the  European 
prevailed  over  the  disloyal  violence 
of  the  Sepoy,  and  the  gallant  Gylles- 
pie,  with  his  bold  dragoons,  stmck 
home  at  once  and  successfully.  The 
coast  army  was  believed  to  be  cured, 
but  the  blood  remained  infected. 

In  1809,  when  the  officers  were 
prepared  to  revolt  against  their  own 
Government  on  a  question  of  batta, 
the  Sepoys  were  ready  to  march 
under  their  orders,  and  to  coerce  the 
Government  whose  salt  they  were 
eating.  After  this,  a  system  of 
pensions,  increased  pay,  and  constant 
attention  to  the  wants  of  their  fami- 
lies, certainly  kept  up  a  show  of 
fideUty,  and,  except  when  some  sup- 
posed privilege  of  batta,  or  tent 
allowance,  or  carriage  was  invaded, 
and  raised  the  dormant  spirit  of 
disaffection  in  single  regiments,  the 
army  as  a  body  wia-s  well-behaved. 
But  in  1832  the  spirit  of  evil  showed 
itself  as  strongly  as  in  the  Bengal 
army  in  1857.  The  same  pretence 
of  religious  desecration  was  alleged 
as  in  the  later  mutiny.  Instead  of 
pigs'  fat  in  cartridges,  dead  pigs 
were  thrown  into  mosques  by  in- 
cendiary miscreants,  and  the  Mus- 
sulman meant  to  play  the  part  of 
Avenger,  instead  of  the  Pandy  of 
Hindostan. 

The  conspiracy,  which  was  nearly 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  large 
cantonment  of  Bangalore,  was  de- 
signed to  carry  out  in  every  detail 
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the  worst  atrocities  that  were  ever 
committed  by  the  Bengal  army  in 
the  fiiry  and  excitement  of  actual 
revolt.  And,  be  it  observed,  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  the  muti- 
neers were  formed  in  cold  blood 
and  without  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. This  could  only  be  attributed 
to  a  fixed  hatred  of  races  and  a 
thorough  latent  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion, because  the  Sepoys  could  not 
have  believed  that  tbeir  officers  . 
were  any  way  concerned  iu  dese- 
crating mosques  in  distant  towns 
and  villages.  Every  European  offi- 
cer and  soldier  was  to  be  destroyed ; 
every  woman,  from  the  brigadier's 
wife  to  the  soldier's,  was  to  be 
appropriated  and  condemned  to 
infamy ;  and  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  to  be  stamped  out  with  fire 
and  sword. 

Well,  there  was  treachery  in  the 
councils  of  the  traitors,  and  '  it  was 
sport  to  see  the  engineer  hoist  by 
Ins  own  petard.'  A  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators — ^native  officers — 
were  blown  away  fix)m  guns,  a  few 
were  condemned  to  hard  labour  in 
irons,  and  then  the  whole  subject 
was  tabooed  by  Government.  Offi- 
cers were  charged  not  to  speak  of 
this  mutiny.  Everybody  was  re- 
quired not  only  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  to  close  his  eyes,  but  to  purge 
his  recollection  of  the  omiifous 
event  which  had  been  prevented  by 
discovery.  The  men  remained 
nominally  faithfol  to  their  colours, 
and  were  content  to  receive  renewed 
proofs  of  the  bounty  and  confidence 
of  a  purblind  Government.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Madras  Sepoy  was 
supposed  to  be  restored ;  but  the 
real  &ct  was  that  the  snake  wsis 
scotched,  but  not  killed. 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  ser- 
vices of  die  Madras  army  were  re- 
quired in  Bundelkund,  and  so  strong 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  was  shown 
that  it  became  necessary  to  with- 
draw some  of  the  regiments  &om 
the  field.  Again,  in  1 842,  the  real 
temper  of  the  coast  army  was.  un- 


mistS'kably  disclosed  on  the  batta 
question  throughout  the  large  sta- 
tion of  Hyderabad.  The  times  had 
become  critical ;  our  army  in  Oabool 
had  been  destroyed;  we  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  a  coun- 
try which  we  had  conquered  and 
occupied.  The  military  strength  of 
the  Sikhs  was  supposed  to  equal 
our  own,  and  the  Bengal  army  was 
understood  to  be  in  a  chronic  state 
of  disobedience.  The  opportunity 
seemed  favourable.  A  paymaster's 
regulation  affected  the  interests  of 
the  Sepoy,  and  again  the  same 
malignant  feeling  of  hatred  showed 
itself.  Begiment  after  regiment 
went  into  open  or  tacit  revolt ;  they 
despised  all  authority,  and  spat  at 
officers  of  the  highest  rank,  civil 
and  military,  as  they  passed  through 
the  ranks  on  a  mission  .of  concilia- 
tion. The  usual  plan  of  coaxing 
and  concession  was  again  practised 
with  seeming  success ;  tiie  men,, 
having  had  their  only  excuse  for. 
mutiny  removed,  and  their  demands 
fully  complied  with,,  returned  to 
their  duty,  but  we  do  not  believe, 
they  ever  recovered  any  measure  of 
real  fidelity. 

Well,  then,  in  1857  the  army  of 
Bengal  revolted,  and  after  a  death 
struggle  was  wiped  out;  and  we. 
are  told  that  the  Madras  army  re- 
mained staunch.  Let  us  consider 
to  what  extent  this  was  true.  The 
progress  of  mutiny  in  the  Bengal 
army,  although  rapid,  was  still  an 
operation  of  time.  It  swept  oveir 
the  country  wave  after  wave,  and 
it  came  down  south  by  degrees  only. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Ganges  the 
fire  burned  hottest.  This  was  the 
focus  of  the  mutiny ;  but  as  the  con- 
flagration spread,  other  armies  and 
contingents  became  involved — ^first 
as  sympathisers,  and  then  as  con-. 
federates.  Thus  the  army  of  Gwa- 
Kor,  after  some  months'  show  of 
fidelity,  wavered  and  turned  ;  and 
the  stations  further  south,  such  as 
Mhow  and  Indore,  gradually  joined 
in  therebelHon. 
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But  what  was  liappening  in  ther 
meantiine  ?  The  English  army  des^ 
iindd  for  China  had  been  landed  in 
India  ;  the  arms  of  the  rebels  had 
been  checked ;  the  prowess  of  the 
Suropean  in  actual  conflict  had  been 
proved  as  out  of  aU  proportion 
greater  than  that  of  the  Sepoy*  The 
jSFative  princes  showed  no  inclination 
to  side  with  the  mutineers ;  the  pre- 
tended monarch  was  besieged  in 
Delhi.  England  had  been  alarmed, 
and  WHS  putting  forth  her  strength. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  innumera- 
ble English  troops  on  the  high  seas 
were  spread  abroad ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  not  committed  them-^ 
selves  by  any  overt  act  to  pause  and 
await  the  result. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  low- 
easte  Sepoy  of  Madras  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  high-caste  men  of 
Eindoostan.  Not  only  this,  but  on 
tiie  one  side  there  is  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  and  on  the  other  a  sense 
0f  ill-usage  and  dislike.  'Except  on 
some  common  ground,  the  Bengal 
and  Madras  Sepoy  h^d  no  standing- 
place  for  concert  and  coalition ;  and 
nothing  but  the  hope  .  of  success 
would  have  tempted  the  Madras 
army  to  join  the  Bengal  in  its 
hazardous  experiment. 

By  the  time  the  spirit  of  active 
mutiny  had  reached  the  Madras 
stations,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
Delhi  had  fallen;  Lucknow  had 
been  relieved,  liegiments  of  Eng* 
lish  soldiers  were  frequently  landing 
in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ; 
columns  of  Sikhs  and  Europeans 
were  striding  across  the  country^ 
striking  down  rebellion  with  a  stern 
arm  and  uniform  success;  and 
mutiny,  always  cowardly,  shrank 
back  appalled.  But  during  the 
short  interval  that  elapsed  before 
eur  arms  were  triumphant,  and 
whenpropagandism  had  justreached 
the  frontier  troops  of  the  Madras 
army,  what  had  been  the  attitude 
and  deportment  of  that  army  ?  BM 
it  stood  forward  in  a  spirit  of  cou- 
rageous loyalty  to  defend  the  Go- 


vernment upon  whose  bounty  it  liad 
so  long  fed  P  Not  at  all.  In  the 
large  station  of  Nagpoore,  the  offi- 
cers were  so  sure  that  ^e  Sepoys 
were  disloyal  aoad  untrustworthy, 
that  the  officers  and  their  families 
sought  reftige  and  safety  in  strong 
buildings;  and  a  massacre  of  the 
Europeans  was  believed  to  be  immi- 
nent. At  Hyderabad,  containing  a 
large  division  of  the  Madras  army, 
Colonel  Davidson,  the  Resident, 
considered  ihat  the  only  chance  of 
safety  was  to  disarm  the  whole 
Native  force.  From  Sholapoore  the 
ladies  fled  to  Bombay  in  terror; 
traitorous  correspondence  having 
been  detected  between  the  troops  at 
that  station  and  of  other  stations, 
particularly  Arcott,  where  the 
Madras  cavalry  is  chiefly  recruited. 
The  Madras  cavalry,  being  required 
for  service  in  Bengal,  were  invited 
to  volunteer.  Their  deluded  officera 
believed  that  silence  gave  consent, 
and  some  regiments  were  marched 
towards  Madras  for  embarkation; 
but  on  the  road  i^e  real  spirit  of 
disaffection  showed  itself,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  dismount  the 
men,  and  only  to  Send  their  horses 
to  Calcutta ! 

Is  this  an  army  to  trust  to  in  tinie 
of  need  ?  Does  such  an  army  as 
this  give  any  real  strength  to  our 
Indian  empire  ?  We  have  escaped 
from  the  greatest  danger  which  ever 
threatened  our  power  in  India.  It 
came  upon  us  like  thunder  and 
lightning  on  a  summer  day  and 
when  a  cloud  was  not  discemible  on 
the  face  of  a  clear  sky.  It  came 
upon  us  with  fearftil  force,  accom- 
panied by  every  proof  of  undia* 
tingoishing  hatred,  and  of  general 
and  individual  treachery,  unexam- 
pled in  any  history.  We  find 
officers  publicly  and  solenmly  at» 
testing  the  perfect  loyalty  and 
attachment  of  their  men  in  the 
morning ;  and  by  the  same  post  we 
received  accounts  of  the  murder  of 
"these  same  officers  by  their  oi«i 
men.  With  this  experiefloe  bcfijre 
us — ^with  the  foreknowledge  we  have 
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g^yaed  of  the  veal  l»tent  feeling  of 
the  other  armies^  aa  shown,  dorini^f 
tihe  mtttinyof  1857^  both  in  Madraa 
and  Bombay,  aaid  which  in  the  Mb^ 
dras  asnij  had  repeatedly  cropped 
ovub  at  luterrais  during  the  whole 
of  this  century,  are  we  to  be  so 
fooliGdi  and  misguided  as  to  con- 
Hbljib  to  support,  at  an  enormous 
expense  in  itself)  and  the  cause 
of  a  double  expense  in  the  shape  of 
English  troops,  a  mere  danger— 
a  sword  which  we  know,  on  the 
first,  opportunity,  would  be  used  to 
our  own  destruction  ? 

We  fear  it  must  .be  accepted  as  a 
fact  i^t  the  NdtiTe  armies  never 
could  be  taken  into  a  critical  battle 
with  any  adTantage  to  the  British 
Government ;  and  that  their  em- 
ployment would  always  be  dan- 
gerous in  times  of  danger.  Much 
risk  was  no  doubt  incurred  during 
our  wars  with  the  Sikhs  and  at 
Gwalior;  and,  certainly,  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  the  Native 
soldier  was  demonstrated  in  those, 
battles.  All  the  battles  of  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Punjaub  were  fought 
and  gained  by  the  British  soldiers. 
This  was  strongly  asserted  at  the 
time,  and  disbelieved  as  the  scandal 
of  the  Queen's  officers;  but  of  the 
&ct  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Bengal 
army  was  in  those  days  useless  as  a 
military  body  and  dangerous  as  a 
disloyal  one ;  and  we  have  much 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  an  over- 
ruling Providence  that  the  dis- 
affectioii  did  not  show  itself  more 
actively  than  in  a  disinclination  to 
fi^t  our  enemies. 

It  is  known,  and  had  been  pre^ 
piously  pointed  out  by  General 
Jacob,  that  the  Bengal  army  had 
long  been  in  a  state  of  insubordi- 
nation, that  caste  and  relationship 
had  brokem  through  the  bands  of 
discipline,  and  that  the  officers^, 
through  weakness  and  indolence, 
had  lost  all  control  over  their  men ; 
but  it  is  said  that  there  is  a*  higher 
tone  ha.  the  Madras  army — a  better 
monde  and  more  disoipluie* 

Let  us  see  how  this  question  is 


discussed  by  an  old  officer  jusi 
retiring  from  the  service*  We 
think  it  is  difficult  to  conoeive  a 
military  body,  officers  and  men,,  m 
a  worse  state  of  discipline  than  is 
unconsciously  revealed  by  one  of 
themselves,  in  his  eagerness  to  make 
out  that  the  officers  have  been  ilL* 
treated  by  the  late  change  of  system^ 
He  is  not  writing  against  himself  or 
others.  He  is  assuring  the  EngHsh 
public  that  the  Madras  army  is 
highly  deserving  and  trustworthy  i 
that  it  is  a  great  crime  and  a  worse 
blunder  to  reduce  them  in  strength,* 
or  to  alter  their  system  and  disci- 
pluie :  and  this  is  his  own  statement,, 
as  it  appears  before  the  public  in 
the  Stcmdo/rd  newspaper,  under  date 
1 1  th  January  i  %66,  After  groaning 
over  the  loss  of  pay  suflPered  by 
some  officers  by  the  introduction  o£ 
the  irregular  system,  he  says : — 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  a 
body  of  officers  already  sufficiently  dis* 
gnsted  at  their  former  treatment  (theamaU 
gamation),  Gorernment  appear  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  alienate  their  allegiance.  Aa 
for  *  esprit  de  corps,'  that  is  gone  for  ever 
as  regards  the  present  generation.  Btit 
there  is  a  result  from'  all  this  hardship  and 
injustiee  of  far  greater  importance,  and  one 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  so  far  to 
produce  another  mutiny.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened to  us  is  freely  discussed  in  the  Kative 
ranks  in  all  India.  I  know  that  it  is  so  among 
the  Mahomedan  population  of  this  great) 
city.  The  Native  soldiers  very  nativrally^ 
say,  if  their  officers  are  treated  in  so  harsh 
and  unjust  a  manner,  what  security  is  there 
for  the  poor  Sepoy  and  his  pension  ?  They 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  naturalhr 
argue  that  if  the  officers  are  so  disgustea, 
they  have  not  much  to  fear  from  them  in; 
the  event  of  another  rebellion.  I  assure 
you  that  the  possibility  of  another  rebellion 
is  openly  discussed  by  officers  when  they 
meet  together.  They  think  it  to  be  only 
the  natural  termination  to  such  impolitic 
aets  on  the  part  of  Government.  I  only, 
hope  I  may  prove  a  false  prophet ;  but  come 
what  win,  there  is  no  question  that  tlie 
Tnortde  of  our  Native  army  is  completely* 
destroyed. 

We  quite  believe  this ;  not  as  the 
result  of  late  measures,  but  as  » 
pre'-existing  fact. 

Ik>w,  if  the  officer  whom  we  hav9 
quoted   has   justly  described    the 
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temper,  feeling,  and  conversation  of 
his  brother  officers  and  men^-and  it 
exactly  corroborates  all  tiiat  we 
have  nnderstood  otherwise — we 
would  ask,  of  what  value  would 
the  services  of  the  Madras  army  be 
in  the  event  of  any  crisis  ?  The 
whole  mass  is  described  as  being 
thoroughly  disaffected  :  the  officers 
grumbling  against  their  superiors, 
anticipating  mutiny,  and  claiming 
the  sympathy  of  the  Sepoy  at  their 
alleged  ill-usage.  And  all  this  with  the 
mutiny  of  1857  fresh  in  our  minds, 
and  stamped  in  indelible  characters 
on  our  history.  Are  the  Madras 
officers  so  blind  as  to  believe;  that 
their  petty  trials  and  discomforts, 
their  partial  loss  of  staff  allowances, 
and  their  unavoidable  removal  to 
different  regiments  to  suit  the  new 
order  of  arrangement,  really  affect 
the  native  mind,  or  that  they  care 
two  straws  about  such  troubles  ? 
The  evil  disposition  is  there  before, 
and  they  use  whatever  happens  to 
turn  up  as  a  motive  and  justifica- 
tion, as  they  did  in  1 809 ;  but  their 
first  act  would  be  to  destroy  the 
foolish  officers  who,  blinded  by 
their  own  selfish  cares,  really  believe 
that  the  Sepoy  is  swayed  by  love 
and  sympathy  for  themselves. 

And  here  we  may  observe  on  the 
minor  point,  as  to  whether  the  so- 
called  Regular  or  Irregular  system 
is  the  better  and  more  efficient. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Irregu- 
lar is  far  preferable.  It  is  argued 
that  with  numerous  officers  the 
Sepoys  are  better  known  and  cared 
for,  and  in  action  would  be  better 
led.  The  Native  army  has  never 
fought  so  well,  or  been  tried  so  se- 
verely, as  in  the  wars  with  Hyder 
Allee  and  his  son  and  the  French 
troops — «Jid  then  there  were  only 
two  or  three  officers  in  each  corps  ; 
and  in  the  Mahratta  wars,  English 
officers  were  fewer  in  number,  and 
yet  the  natives  fought  better  than 
in  latter  years.  The  question  is  a 
practical  one,  and  is  Httle  under- 
stood, and  we  are  able  to  speak  from 


large  experience  and  actoskL  ob- 
servation. The  multipHcation  of 
European  officers  in  a  regiment 
separates  the  European  officer  from 
the  Native  ranks,  and  widens  the 
gulf  between  them ;  and  the  larger 
the  European  society  becomes,  the 
less  does  it  mingle  with  the  Native 
element.  The  officers  of  the  Hy- 
derabad and  :  other,  contingent 
troops  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
their  men,  speak  better  Hindoos- 
tanee,and  are  much  more  conversant 
with  native  feehngs,  manners,  and 
customs,  than .  the  offic^rs  of  the 
Company's  army.  And  then,  again, 
the  Native  officers  of  these  contin- 
gents are  much  more  efficient  and 
mtelligent,  and  better  affected  than 
their  brother  officers  in  the  Com- 
pany's service.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  increased  duties 
and  responsibilities.  They  com- 
mand their  companies  on  parade, 
and  control  the  men  in  their  lines, 
and  are  treated  with  more  respect 
by  those  above  them  as  well  as  be- 
low. And  this  is  the  mere  result  of 
system. 

Then,  again,  it  is  argued  that,  ad- 
mitting the  success  of  the  system 
in  contingents,  the  case  does  not 
hold  good,  because  officers  are  se- 
lected for  such  duties,  who,  as  a 
class,  are  superior  to  those  who  re- 
main with  their  regiments.  The 
real  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  selec- 
tion ;  officers  are  selected  for  con- 
tingents, as  for  other  staff  appoint- 
ments, mainly  through  interest. 
The  only  test  is  an  easy  examina- 
tion in  Hindoostanee ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Company's  officers 
qualify  in  the  language,  and  yet 
never  leave  their  regiments.  . 

One  great  disadvantage  of  a  large 
number  of  officers  in  a  Native  corps 
is,  that,  not  having  anything  to  do, 
they  are  universally  discontented. 
In  a  Queen's  regiment  in  India,  the 
constant  supervision  of  men,  their 
daily  pay  and  rations,  and  the  stnct 
system  of  disci^^e,  occupy  the 
time  of  the  officers,  and  repress  the 
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expression  of  dissatisfacidon  even 
where  it  is  felt ;  but  in  a  Native  corps 
the  reins  of  discipline  off  parade 
are  wholly  relaxed — ^there  is  little 
or  no  occupation — ^time  hangs  heavy 
upon  their  hands — and  for  the  most 
part,  the  chances  of  promotion, 
the  hope  that  one  or  more  of  the 
seniors  may  resign  or  be  purchased 
out,  or  be  invalided  or  die,  forms 
the  never-ceasing,  wearying,  and 
somewhat  demoralising  topic  of 
discourse  whenever  the  officers 
meet  together.  All  this  is  inju- 
rious to  the  discipline  and  feeling  of 
the  service,  and  would  be  cured 
under  the  Irregular  system. 

But,  in  our  opinion,  the  change  of 
system  and  the  reduction  in  strength 
is  chiefly  advisable  as  a  preliminary 
to  much  more  extensive  reductions 
of  the  '  whole  body.  The  iN'ative 
army  has  ceased  to  be  a  safe  or 
useful  machine.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  starting-point  from 
which  all  our  policy  and  mea- 
sures towards  the  iN'ative  armies 
should  be  ruled.  Abolish  these 
armies,  and  the  English  army  in 
India  might  then  be  safely  reduced 
from  its  present  strength  of  70,000 
men  to  50,000  ;  and  when  railroads 
are  extended,  and.  strategic  points 
brought  witMn  easy  reach  of  each 
other,  40,000  men  would  hold  India 
with  safety.  There  is  no  danger, 
internal  or  external,  except  in  the 
military  bodies  whom  we  foolishly 
maintain  to  our  own  prejudice.  We 
quite  think  that  aboHtion  should  be 
gradual;  that  Hberal  pensions  and 
gratuities  should  be  granted;  and 
that  as  portions  of  the  Native  army 
were  discharged  or  absorbed,  time 
should  be  given  them  t6  enter  upon 
new  pursuits ;  but  as  a  policy,  the 
total  extinction  of  the  Native  armies 
should  be  a  question  only  of  tiuie. 

We  shall  be  told  that  India  was 
won  by  the  sword  and  must  be  held 
by  the  sword,  and  that  the  Native 
armies  have  always  fttmished  the 
best  supply  of  civil  poHtical  officials 
for  new  provinces— doing  the  work 
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better  than  regular  civilians,  and 
much  cheaper. 

India  has  not  altogether  been  won 
by  the  sword  ;  it  was  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  and  so  tum- 
bled down  ;  and  in  the  scramble  we 
happen  to  have  picked  up  several 
large  pieces ;  but,  whether  or  not,  the 
sword  that  is  to  keep  India  must 
not  be  wielded  by  Native,  soldiers. 
Our  safety  consists  in  destroying  all 
power  of  military  combination,  and 
in  gradually  allowiug  all  military 
ardour  and  sentiment  to  merge  in 
pursuits  more  suitable  to  the  genius 
and  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants — ^in  trade,  agriculture, 
and  mechanical  science.  K  the 
sword  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
strictly  held  by  English  soldiers  as 
a  means  of  self-defence — ^by  men 
whose  courage,  loyalty,  and  obedience 
are  unquestioned. 

And  as  regards  the  supply  of 
official  poHticals  for  new  pro- 
vinces, it  must  be  evident  that  the 
maintenance  of  immense  armies  is' 
rather  an  expensive  and  roundabout 
way  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
few  men  for  particular  duties,  whose 
value  under  present  circumstances 
is  a  good  deal  overrated.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  great  number 
of  useful  men  has  not  been  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  on  the 
staff  of  Commissions  all  over  the 
country,  and  who,  under  the  system 
usually  adopted  in  newly-annexed 
districts,  have  not  proved  more  or 
less  energetic  and  intelligent ;  but 
we  happen  to  know  enough  of  these 
Commissions  to  say  that  they  are 
only  tolerable  as  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  better  system  of  rule,  and 
that  the  officers  selected  for  them 
have  no  higher  pretensions  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  educated  men.  It  is^ 
true  that,  in  nearly  every  instance  of 
annexation,  the  public  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  eminent  success  of  the 
Commissions.  We  are  told  of  great 
energy,  universal  prosperity  and 
contentment,    and    of  increiase  of 
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Tevenue.  And  a  good  deal  is  said 
aboiit  the  judgment,  temper,  and 
admirable  qualities  displayed  by  the 
young  Commissioners  of  all  grades. 
'  All  is  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.' 
But  if  the  facts  were  better  known, 
it  would  be  found  out  that,  for  the 
most  part,  almost  all  that  is  done 
for  the  first  few  years  has  to  be  re- 
versed, modified,  or  abrogated ;  that 
a  great  dealof  petty  tyranny  has  been 
exercised  almost  unconsciously ;  a 
great  deal  of  substantial  injustice 
inflicted;  a  great  deal  of  foolish  and 
mischievous  experiment  on  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  people; 
and,  in  fact,  such  results  have  fol- 
lowed as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected firom  persons  wholly  inex- 
perienced in  civil  administration, 
and  whose  heads  have  been  some- 
what turned  by  being  suddenly 
placed  in  positions  of  unlimited 
power,  with  permission  to  report 
upon  their  own  proceedings. 

Let  us  take  one  or  two  notable 
instances.  Affghanistan  was  our 
first  experiment  in  this  line,  and 
was  thickly  speckled  over  with 
young  politicals,  chiefly  military 
men.  A  great  deal  was  said  about 
their  zeal,  ability,  and  success;  they 
were  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
seemed  to  be  heaven-bom  legis- 
lators, whose  special  mission  was  to 
show  how  people  should  be  ruled. 
Well !  now  we  know  that  the 
British  name  in  Affghanistan  was 
made  detestable  by  the  disorderly 
lives  and  practices  of  the  majoriiy 
of  these  said  politicals,  as  well  as 
by  their  ignorant  interference  with 
ail  diat  the  natives  most  loved  and 
cherished.  In  Oude,  there  was  the 
same  story  told ;  but  now  we  know 
that  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
young  Commissioners  in  every  part 
of  the  administration  brought  down 
upon  us  swift  retribution,  com- 
promised the  Government,  and  al- 
most justified  rebellion.  In  the 
Pnnjaubthe  secret  was  better  kept, 
under  the  irresifitible  control  of  an 
orerwhelmiiig  European  force,[aaid 


better  concealed  under  the  flowery 
fictions  of  a  clever  Secretary;  but 
we  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
that  happy  land  is  administered  on 
a  system  wholly  changed,  and  im- 
proved from  the  rough-and-ready 
anarchy  which  first  prevailed.  And 
in  Nagpoore,  is  it  not  true  that  for 
six  or  seven  years  every  part  of  the 
administration  was  in  most  admired 
confusion;  and  if  not  in  an  inde- 
scribable state,  was  at  least  nn- 
described  ?  It  required  Mr.  Temple's 
practised  pen  to  give  a  decent  colour 
to  the  sombre  picture  he  had  to 
exhibit. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
eminent  men  who  have  come  for- 
ward from  the  Native  armies,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  was  a  school 
adapted  for  the  production  of  such 
men.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sir  James  Outram,  and 
others  are  given  as  instances ;  and 
it  is  held  that  the  military  service 
of  India  is  essential  as  a  field  to 
gain  experience  and  to  require  the 
attachment  and  confidence  of  the 

Eeople.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the 
itter  effect  has  never  been  ob* 
tained.  But  if  the  whole  number 
of  men  who  have  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  called  great  were 
counted  up,  it  must  be  evident  that, 
out  of  so  large  a  field,  so  small  a 
number  might  justly  be  attributed 
to  natural  genius,  rather  than  as  a 
result  of  any  system.  But  the  main 
fact  is,  the  time  has  passed  when 
we  ought  to  depend  upon  the  efforts 
of  individuals,  however  able,  for  the 
safe  management  of  our  Indian 
empire.  In  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  place  implicit  feith  in  thevaheof 
great  men  of  this  kind,  except  asgene- 
ral  examples  of  zeal  and  induslay. 
Their  handiwork  is  not,  and  never 
was,  so  beneficial  as  is  usoal^f  as- 
sumed. Sir  Thomas  Munro  was 
undoubtedly,  in  point  of  ability  and 
industry,  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
class  ;  and  perhaps  the  miseiy  and 
evil  introduced  by  his  system  of 
revenue-^the  strong  point  of  his 
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service — exceeded  that  of  any  person 
who  ^coald  be  named.  In  fixing  the 
revenue  above  ite  intrinsic  value, 
and  equally  above  its  average  rate, 
and  leaving  it  optional  with  col- 
lectors to  remit  such  portion  as  they 
thought  right,  he  rivetted  upon  the 
necks  of  the  people  a  yoke  that  pro- 
duced incalculable  mischief^  and 
was  only  remedied  after  twenty 
years  of  poverty  and  distress.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  personally  popu- 
lar, and  his  writings  were  useftil; 
but  neither  in  Central  India  nor  in 
Bombay,  as  an  administrator,  did  he 
ever  inaugurate  any  measures  of 
peculiar  value.  And  so  in  regard  to 
other  and  more  recent  poHticals 
from  the  mihtary  service,  who  have 
been  cried  up  in  their  generation  as 
wonderful  men  in  governing  dis- 
tricts. If  the  facts  were  better 
understood  and  appreciated,  it  would 
"be  found  that  their  chief  merit  lay 
in  'having  the  pens  of  ready  writers,' 
with  perhaps  some  shining  personal 
qualities  which  attracted  and  de- 
served ihe  good  opinion  of  the 
public.  We  have  learned  to  look 
upon  administration  reports  from 
non-regulation  provinces  as  excep-. 
tional  x)apers,  showing  strongly  on^ 
side  of  the  question,  even  as  the 
picture  of  the  combat  between  the 
lion  and  the  man.  It  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  picture  was  painted  by 
the  man  and  not  by  the  lion,  and 
that  the  same  incident  might  bear  a 
very  different  representation. 

But  however  this  may  be  as  re- 
gards the  past,  the  administration 
of  India  must  no  longer  be  left  to 
the  chance-medley  selection  of  men 
not  used  to  the  work,  and  who  have 
to  gain  their  experience  at  the  cost 
of  the  people  un&irly  committed  to 
their  i^orant  charge.  K  we  are  to 
keep  India,  we  must  open  our  eyes 
to  our  real  responsibilities;  we  must 
lay  aside  our  appeals  to  the  fears  of 
the  people,  and  we  must  appeal  to 
their  more  substantial  interests  and 
to  their  inner  feelings.  We  must 
show  them  that  we  So  mfi  wish  to 


govern  them  by  the  bayonet  or  by 
brute  force  in  any  shape,  but  by  the 
principles  of  law,  justice,  and  mode* 
ration.  The  Queen  should  be  repre*. 
sented  in  every  province  by  men 
really  well  instructed  in  the  rul^ 
and  regulations  they  are  required  to 
•enforce,  and  in  such  principles  of 
jurisprudence  and  civil  rights  as 
are  constantly  called  into  practice. 
Such  men,  thus  qualified,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Native 
armies,  and  the  day  has  gone  by 
when  even  the  best  men  availalble 
from  this  source  are  the  men  re* 
quired.  We  have  to  widen  the 
foundation  of  our  hold  upon  the 
native  mind.  We  must  recollect 
that  the  people  we  have  to  defel 
with  are  observant  and  intelle^tiial, 
and  that  their  minds  are  gradually, 
or  rather  rapidly,  opening  to  new 
ideas ;  that  Western  knowledge 
and  the  law  of  liberty  are  teaching 
them  that  every  man  possesses 
rights  of  property,  and  is  entitled  in 
the  eye  of  Hie  law  to  equal  treat- 
ment ;  that  summary  punishment, 
unjust  decision,  and  forced  prices 
and  labour  are  all  grievances  not 
tolerated  by  English  law,  and  not 
allowable  except  where  might  is 
right;  in  fact,  that  non-regulation 
^ule  is  an  anachronism. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  set  its  house  in 
order,  to  extend  and  consolidate  its 
civil  institations,  to  put  ddwn  the 
exceptional  exeroise  of  'power,  to 
reform  its  judicial  processes  in  noni 
regulation  as  well  as  in  regulation 
provinces,  and  to  maintain  strict 
oversight  over  all.  It  is  bound  to 
supply,  in  large  and  sufficient  num- 
bers, men  really  qualified  for  the 
high  duties  of  carrying  out  the  ad- 
ministrative ftmctions  under  a  gi*eiat 
and  civilised  Government,  over  mil-* 
lions  of  men  of  more  than  average 
abdliiy,  and  who  have  traditionally . 
been  instructed  in  all  the  main  prin- 
dples  of  good  government.  England 
may  supply  such  a  body  of  inen, 
smd  (mr  schools  may  afford  the  ne- 
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cessarj  instruction ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  if  the  armies  were 
restored  to  their  pristine  strength, 
and  each  regiment  was  supplied 
with  its  full  complement  of  officers, 
ten  men  would  be  found  in .  all  the 
Presidencies  who  could  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  duties  now  ex- 
pected of  civilians,  without  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  many  years. 

We  do  not  wish  to  look  back. 
The  non-regulation  system  had  its 
value  as  an  emergent  measure.  We 
are  willing  to  beheve  that  each  new 
province  as  it  was  annexed  and 
handed  over  to  Commissioners  was 
well  managed,  and  that  in  each 
instance  the  Commissioners  of  every 
grade  were  happily  selected,  and 
made  the  people  contented  and 
prosperous  ;  but  all  we  say  is,  those 
days  are  now  gone  by.  We  are  not, 
we  hope,  going  to  annex  new  dis- 
tricts, and  those  which  have  been 
annexed  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  law  and  order.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  regard  the  .  abolition  of 
the  Native  armies  as  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  proper  supply  of 
civil  administrators.  They  must 
come  from  other  sources,  and  their 
due  instruction  must  be  otherwise 
secured, 

We  wish  our  rulers  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
The  Native  military  element,  and  all 
its  aspirations  and  power  of  com- 
bination, should  be  eliminated  from 
pur  rule  in  India.  We  know  fit)m 
bitter  experience  that  no  pay,  or 
privilege,  or  pension,  or  indulgence 
can  win  the  love  or  loyalty  of  our 
Native  soldiery ;  we  know  that,  after 
sixty  years  of  increased  advantages, 
of  constant  petting,  and  of  abject 
conciliation,  we  not  only  had  not 
won  their  love  or  obedience,  but 
that  we  had  only  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring their  unmitigated  hatred. 
Why  it  should  be  so  is  a  problem 
in  human  nature — ^the  fact  is  proved 
in  blood,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
whoUe  world.  We  know,  at  this 
present  moment,  that  we  dare  not 


trust  the  Sepoy  with  our  magazines, 
our  forts,  or  our  large  guns,  leat 
they  should  turn  them  to  our  destrac- 
tion ;  we  know  that  the  Native  army 
has  no  duty  of  any  kind  except 
what  is  made  by  itself— to  guard 
bells  of  arms,  which  .would  be  in  a 
much  safer  position  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  We  know  that  our  Eu- 
ropean troops  are  only  now  needed 
in  such  strength  because  of  our  fear 
of  the  Native  armies,  and  we  know 
that  these  armies  are  not  needed  for 
any  war,  and  would  be  thoroughly 
untrustworthy  if  the  necessity  arose. 
We  all  know  and  feel  that  the  lesson 
taught  us  in  Bengal — a  lesson  of 
sorrow,  alarm,  and  humiliation- 
would  be  repeated,  for  our  better 
instruction,  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
should  the  opportunity  oflfer,  and 
will  be  attempted  sooner  or  later 
whether  or  not ;  and  that  we  have 
exhausted  our  power  and  efforts  of 
conciliation  without  the  smallest 
appreciable  effect. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  truth 
and  change  our  plajis ;  abolish  the  , 
Native  armies,  which  are  a  heavy  ex- 
pense and  a  real  danger ;  strengthen 
and  improve  our  police ;  strenj^hen 
and  improve  our  civil  establish- 
ments ;  bring  home  to  every  man's 
cottage  the  sense  of  security,  of  sub- 
stantial justice,  and  real  couifort; 
encourage  peaceful  pursuits ;  recog- 
nise the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
to  the  full ;  leave  them  in  unmolested 
possession  of  the  land,  on  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  have  held  it 
from  time  inunemorial;  cease  to 
disturb  their  ideas  of  real  property 
by  forcing  upon  them  our  artificial 
English  principles, .  which  are  un- 
suitable ;  govern  them  well  and 
strongly,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished customs  and  ancient  usage, 
and  on  sound  maxims  of  general 
jurisprudence ;  and  we  should  soon 
find  that  our  military  establishments 
were  merely  the  perpetuation  of 
huge  mistakes,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  safe  or  necessary,  and  had  become 
burdensome,  dangerous,  and  useless. 
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CHARLES  the  SECOND  apolo- 
gised  to  his  attendants  for 
taking  so  long  in  dying.  Lord 
Rnsseil  owes  a  similar  apology  to 
the  leading  journal  and  Mr.  Lowe. 
His  lordslup  was  distinctly  warned 
not  to  snrviye  Easter,  and  here  he 
is,  with  ostensible  vitality  enough  to 
last  over  Midsummer  or  haply  to 
reach  Michaelmas.  If  he  has  not 
even  meditated  political  suicide 
afber  nominating  a  ducal  successor, 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  he  has  been 
sadly  wanting  in  consideration  for 
those  who  so  confidently  anticipated 
his  demise.  They  were  probably 
misled  by  phenomena  which  are 
susceptible  of  a  very  diflPerent  in- 
terpretation. 'There  is  a  sort  of 
puny  reputation,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Candour,  '  that  is  always  ailing,  yet 
will  outlive  the  robuster  character 
of  a  hundred  prudes.'  *  True, 
Madam,'  rejoined  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite,  'there  are  valetudinarians 
in  reputation  as  well  as  constitution; 
who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak 
points,  avoid  the  least  breath  of 
air,  and  supply  their  want  of  sta- 
mina by  care  and  circumspection.' 
Our  valetudinarian  Ministry  has 
been  acting  on  this  principle,  care- 
ftilly  shunning  exposure  to  the 
chilling  breeze  of  opposition,  and 
adopting  every  available  precaution 
against  any  sudden  shock  to  its 
system  or  any  superfluous  exhaus- 
tion of  its  strength.  We  lay  little 
stress  on  the  rumours  of  its  internal 
dissensions  or  the  proffered  resigna- 
tion of  its  chief.  We  believe  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
been  tolerably  well  agl^ed  on  the 
main  principles  of  their  policy, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  that 
their  grand,  if  not  sole,  difficulty 
has  been  how  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  were  involved  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  has  been 
pointedly  said  that,  when  they  agreed 
to  accept  Lord  Russell,  they  took 


him,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
with  his  engagements ;  and  first 
and  foremost  amongst  these  was 
his  alleged  engagement  to  start  for 
the  Reform  Bill  Stakes  at  the 
next  Westminster  meeting.  Why, 
after  having  gone  quietly  in  har- 
ness with  Lord  Palmerston  for 
the  last  five  years,  he  should  be 
put  into  training  again  for  this 
particular  race,  is  far  from  clear; 
nor,  whatever  his  engagements,  can 
he  be  held  solely  responsible  for  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons 
are  plaiced,  of  not  being  able  frankly 
or  honourably  to  reject  a  measure 
which  the  majority  seem  to  think 
uncalled-for  if  not  mischievous,  and 
many  deem  revolutionary. 

The  so-called  Conservative  party 
have  most  to  answer  for ;  their. Bill 
of  1859,  in  direct  contravention  of 
their  creed,  being  an  unqualified 
admission  of  a  popular  grievance 
which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  remedy.  How» 
whilst  they,  the  prescriptive 
occupiers  and  defenders  of  the 
ancient  ways — cmHquas  vias  —  of 
the  constitution,  were  pushing  for- 
ward, could  the  champions  of  pro- 
gress consistently  pr  plausibly  hold 
back?  Moreover,  the  Derby  Go- 
vernment not  only  proposed  to  pave 
the  way  for  electoral  districts,  by 
equalising  the  town  and  county 
franchise — an  onward  step  which 
must  have  been  marked  with  plea- 
sure by  Mr.  Bright — but  when 
this  bold  bid  for  Radical  sym- 
pathy and  support  was  on  the  point 
of  being  refiised,  they  added  to  it. 
In  a  printed  correspondence,  Mr. 
Disraeli  distinctly  promised  in  their 
name  that,  if  an  extended  lease  of 
office  were  conceded  to  them,  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  the 
introduction  of  'no  stinted  numbers' 
of  the  working  classes  within  the 
pale.  When  their  Bill  was  brought  in, 
the  reaction  had  commenced;  and 
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anyone  capable  of.  reading  the  edgns 
of  the  times — always  a  sealed  book 
to  the  successorof  !^jnpden — ^wonld 
have  known  that  honesty  was  the 
best  policy,  and  that,  to  become, 
mastexs  of  the  situation,  the  Derby- 
ites  had  simply  to  go  straights 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Liberal  party  acted  wisely  or .  pa- 
tri/Qtically  iu  turning  out  Lord 
Derby  in  1859,  on  the  ground  that 
the  borough  franchise  proposed  by 
him  was  too  high.  K  their  imme- 
diate object  had  been  of  a  less  selfish 
description,  if  they  could  have  been 
content  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for 
their  re-establishment  in  office^ 
they  would  haye  passed  his  Bill 
with,  amendments  which  ha  would 
have  been  well  satisfied  to  ac- 
cept ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
substantially  unaltered,  would  be 
now  occupied  with  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  legislation^  instead  of  being 
assiixulafced  to  an  arena  for  intelleo- 
tijial  gladiators  or  a  chessboard 
with  pieces  ready  placed  for  a  game. 
For  where  do  we  see  any  symptoms 
of  the  highpurpose,  the  stem  resolve, 
the  fixed  principle,  the  earnestness, 
the  energy,  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  which  mark  a  coming 
crisis  and  elevate  an  epoch  into 
great  ?  The  small  amount  of  popu- 
lar movement  is  that  of  excited 
curiosity:  the  actual  and  would-be 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches 
are  watching,  warding,  and  ma- 
noeuvring in  anxious  expectation  of 
an  error  in  tactics  or  false  move: 
whilst  the  independent  member  is 
speculating  on  the  best  mode  of 
averting  a  dissolution  or  securing 
his  re-election  should  it  be  precipi- 
tated. 

The  time  the  Ministry  took  in 
niaking  up  their  minds,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  stood  shiver- 
iug  on  the  brink  before  venturing 
on  the  plunge,  naturally  led  the 
public  to  believe  that  they  were 
simply  yielding  to  a  tyrant  neces- 
s^^y, .  md     that,     if    they    could 


secure  a  majority  for  the  second 
reading,  they  would  care  little  for 
the  subsequent  &te  of  their  miea- 
sure,  whether  smothered  in  com- 
mittee or  strangled  by  the  Lords. 
Ladifference,  therefore,  Tw;as  the 
order  of  the  day;  and  a  budget 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bas 
twice  or  thrice  attracted  a  more 
eager  audience  than  that  which 
thronged  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  memorable  Monday  of  la£t 
month. 

Yet  the  occasion  was  admirably 
adapted  to  his  style  of  eloquence, 
which  is  too  difi^ive  and.  refined 
for  periods  of  intense  conviction 
and  high^ wrought  enthusiasm.  He 
was  not  bom  to  stir  or  wield  a 
fierce  democracy,  like  Mr.  Bright 
It  never  will  be  said  -of  his  oratory, 
what  Grattan  said  of  Chatham's, 
that  ^  it  was  of  a  nature  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the 
bonds  of  slavery  asunder  and  mie 
the  wildness  of  free  minds  with 
unbounded  authority. '  The  happier 
comparison  would  be  to  the  sUver- 
tongued  Murray,  whose  most  effec- 
tive appeals  were  to  the  understand- 
ing :  whose  bare  statement  of  a 
case  was  deemed  equal  to  any  other 
man's  argument.  It  is  when  the 
public  naind  is  confused,  hesitating, 
and  unfixed — ^when  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  handled  is  large,  multi- 
farious, and  abounding  in  subtle 
distinctions,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  exercises  the  most 
marked  influence  on  opinion;  and 
if  he  somewhat  disappointed  ex- 
pectation in  this  instance,  it  was 
owing  less  to  any  failure  of  well- 
chosen  topics  and  illustrations, 
clearness  qf  arrangement,  redun- 
dant rhetoric,  or  dialectic  skill, 
than  to  the  signs  of  reluctance  with 
which  he  approached  the  avowed 
difliculties  of  the  subject,  and  the 
suspected  want  of  just  confidence  iu 
his  cause.  That  they  can  conquer 
who  believe  they  can,  is  a  useful  and 
inspiriting  if  not  uniformly  souiid 
maxim;     and     what    Sir    Lucius 
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O 'Trigger  calls  a  provoking  air  of 
success  should  invariablj  be  as- 
sumed hj  a  leader  when  he  has 
reason  to  doubt  the  discipline  or 
steadiness  of  his  troops. 

The  leading  journal  inferred  from 
Mr.  Grladstone's  speech  that  Hhe  pro- 
posals which  have  been  presented  as 
an  instalment  on  the  ground  of  due 
deliberation  have  really  been  hastily 
adopted.'  We,  on  the  contrary,, 
collect  both  from  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence,  that  each  of  the 
proposals  to  which  the  greatest 
importance  is  attached  has  been 
turned  round  and  round  and  viewed 
in.  every  imaginable  light ;  has  been 
taken  up,  laid  aside,  taken  up  again, 
discussed,  and  then  deliberately 
adopted.  The  borough  franchise, 
for  example,  obviously  underwent 
this  process,  and  was  for  many 
weeks  in  a  transition  state.  Its 
first  resting-point  was  at  6L  rating ; 
when  the  more  advanced  Liberals, 
the  genuine  thorough-going  Re- 
formers, declared  that  they  would 
not  put  up  with  a  rating  franchise 
of  any  amount:  that  they  would 
not,  in  short,  accept  the  overseer  as 
the  arbiter  or  the  rate-book  as  the 
test.  The  moderate,  reluctant,  half- 
and-half  Reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  belonging  principally  to  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  had  contracted 
an  invincible  antipathy  to  61.  value 
or  renting.  A  middle  term — an 
estimated  equivalent  for  the  6Z.  rat- 
ing— was  consequently  to  be  sought 
out,  and  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able figure  of  J  I.  was  hit  upon ; 
which,  multiplied  by  two,  gives  the 
equally  novel  14Z.  for  counties. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
if  tlie  Government  had  waited  for 
the  formal  returns,  their  decision 
might  have  been  different ;  for  the 
alleged  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  the  constituencies  was 
known  many  weeks  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bill,  and  (we  strongly 
suspect)  has  been  materially  over- 
stated. *  There  is  no  one  in  this 
House,'  said  Mr.  Bright,  ^except, 


perhaps,  the  member  for  Coventry, 
who,  looking  to  his  own  canvass 
and  his  own  constituency,  has  not 
been  astounded  to  be  told  that  there 
are  so  many  working  men  in  the 
existing  constituencies.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  whole,  but  half  of  this 
statement  is  a  delusion  of  the  most 
transparent  kind.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience in  a  good  many  boroughs 
that  that  is  so.'  Our  own  inquiries 
confirm  Mr.  Bright.  The  descrip- 
tion of  working  man  is  somewhat 
vague  and  elastic.  Thus,  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  occupier  of  pre- 
mises used  for  selhng  beer  or  of  a 
shop  kept  by  his  wife,  in  neither  of 
which  cases  is  the  qualification  ac- 
quired or  possessed  in^  the  working- 
man  capacity. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  inexplicable 
to  our  minds  how,  if  the  working 
class  are  already  adequately  re- 
presented, the  fact  should  never 
have  broken  on  them  or  on  any 
advocates  or  opponents  of  their 
claims,  until  within  the  last  three 
months.  Nor  do  we  exactly  see 
why  the  discovery  should  be  at 
once  adopted  as  a  bar  to  their 
further  enfranchisement,  and  a  dis- 
charge in  full  of  all  pledges  and 
promises  regarding  them.  Among 
some  pointed  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject reprinted  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  by  the  Times,  we  find: 
*  The  man  who,  when  he  is  well 
informed,  holds  the  same  views 
that  he  held  when  he  was  ill  in- 
formed, or  not  informed  at  all,  is 
certainly  not  a  consistent  man,  nor 
probably  a  wise  or  an  honest  man* 
The  member  who  is  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  same  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise, now  that  he  knows  one-fourth 
of  the  town  constituencies  to  consist 
of  working  men,  which  he  advocated 
when  he  believed  that  not  one- tenth 
consisted  of  that  class  (unless,  in- 
deed, he  be  a  universal  suffrage 
man,  who  needs  no  information, 
and  on  whom  all  information  is 
thrown  away),  must  be  not  only, 
one  of  the  most  inconsistent,  but' 
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aJso  one  of  the  most  Tmreasoiiiiig  of 
politieiaixs.  Honourable  gentlemen, 
and  journalists,  too,  as  well  as  sena- 
tors, ought  to  be  ashamed  of  holding 
their  former  opinions,  in  the  face  of 
the  new  fiwts  that  have  come  out, 
not  of  having  changed  them.  And 
if  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  have 
altered  or  gi'eatly  modified  their 
views,  it  is  cowardly  and  wrong  not 
honestly  to  avow  that  change.' 

This  may  be  a  very  convenient 
doctrine  for  the  majority  (including 
Mr.  Horsman  and  Mr.  Lowe)  who 
tiirew  out  the  Derbyite  Reform  Bill 
of  1 859,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  admission  of  the  work- 
ing classes  :  a  very  convenient  doc- 
trme  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  pledged 
his  party  to  go  farther  than  their  Bill. 
But  surely  the  substance  of  the 
pledges,  expressed  or  implied,  on 
these  and  similar  occasions  was,  that 
the  franchise  was  practically  too  ex- 
clusive, and  that,  be  the  number 
actually  enjoying  it  great  or  small, 
it  should  be  extended  to  let  in  more. 
Surely,  again,  the  knowledge  that 
this  one-fourth  of  the  town  Constitu- 
encies has  been  so  quiet,  so  harmless, 
so  innocuous  as  to  be  unfelt,  should 
lull  the  fears  of  those  who  insisted 
that  the  quality  of  the  representa- 
tion would  be  completely  changed 
by  the  admixture  of  such  an  element. 
Or  the  tliought  may  occur  to  candid 
reasoners,  who  are  not  over-anxious 
to  wriggle  out  of  their  engagements, 
that  the  experiment  of  a  further  ad- 
dition-may now  be  tried  with  in- 
creased confidence  and  a  fairer  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Supposing,  prior  to  this  statisti- 
cal discovery,  it  had  been  proposed 
that  one-fourth  of  the  town  con- 
stituencies  should  be  taken  from 
the  working  class  :  can  anyone 
doubt  how  tiie  proposal  would  have 


been  miet  by  Lord  Cranboume,  Mr. 
Horsman,  and  Mr.  Lowe?  We 
should  have  been  told  that  it  was 
tJEkntamount  to  combination,  eenfu- 
sion,  revolution,  democracy,  and 
John  Bright.  We  should  have  been 
shown  the  British  Constitution  in 
ruins,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  British  Lion 
with  his  claws  clipped,  his  mane 
dishevelled,  and  a  degrading  twist 
given  to  his  tail.  But  the  proposal 
has  been  anticipated  by  the  silent 
operation  of  events  :  the  very  tiling 
deprecated  has  come  to  pass.  A 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  working 
class  have  long  possessed  the  fron- 
<^se :  they  have  not  combined:  they 
have  manifested  conservative  in- 
stead of  revolutionary  predilections : 
the  British  Constitution  stands,  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  flourishes,  and  the 
British  Idon  retains  the  same  grand 
attitude  of  conscious  and  concen- 
trated strength  in  which  the  genius 
of  Landseer  has  moulded  him.^ 

The  most  anxious  deliberation, 
again,  was  obviously  bestowed  on 
the  critical  question,  whether  the 
redistribution  of  seats  should  ac- 
company or  be  included  in  the  Bfll 
for  the  amendment  of  the  franchise ; 
whether,  in  popular  phrase,  the  Bill 
should  be  single  or  double-barrelled. 
The  single-barrel  was  originally 
preferred,  under  an  impression  that 
the  doomed  boroughs  would  be 
lulled  into  a  deceitfdl  security,  and 
that  so  many  adverse  votes  would 
be  neutralised  for  the  nonce.  The 
threatened  members  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly simple  to  be  lured  to 
their  impending  destruction  in  this 
fashion ;  and  we  suspect  that  they 
would  have  been  wide  awake  before 
the  fatal  hour  arrived,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  roused  by  the  loud 
<i»ide  of  Mr.  Bright.     His  leverage 


'  What  Mr.  Horsman  deprecated  was,  that  '  The  old  Tree  of  English  Liberty,  which 
had  been  the  slow  growth  of  ages  and  the  admiration  of  nations,  should  be  transformed 
into  the  brazen  image  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  which  the  worshippers  of  Trans- 
atlantic equality  wanted  to  set  up.'  We  should  haye  thought  that  the  time  for  this  sort 
of  thing  had  passed  away  for  good  and  all  in  this  countiy. 
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argument,  as  it  has  been  desig- 
nated, although  advanced  in  pro- 
fessed aid  of  the  Ministers,  most 
inopportunely  fixed  attention  on  the 
insi^ous  nature  of  their  approaches, 
and  placed  them  in  a  far  worse 
position  than  they  would  have  held 
had  they  boldly  produced  a  schedule 
with  a  cut-and-dry  list  of  places  for 
distribution  or  disfranchisement. 

The  sapient  Partridge  has  laid 
down  that  one  man.  with  a  pistol  is 
equal  to  a  hundred  unarmed,  be- 
cause, though  he  can  shoot  but  one, 
no  one  knows  but  that  he  himself 
may  be  that  one.  By  an  analogous 
train  of  reasoning,  a  hundred  mem- 
bers will  be  deterred  by  a  Bill,  to  be 
kept  ready  loaded  for  next  year, 
although  not  a  third  of  them  may 
be  within  range  when  it  is  let  off. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  disadvantage  of 
the  piecemeal  or  instalment  system. 
In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  a  loop- 
hole or  crevice  through  which  the 
insincere  Reformers  may  escape. 
They  will  say  that  they  are  quite 
ready  to  vote  for  a  complete  mea- 
sure, but  decline  to  cooperate  in  one 
which  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory on  the  face  of  it.  In  the 
second  place,  sincere  Reformers 
may  honestly  and  consistently  main- 
tain that,  seeing  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  higher  order  of  work- 
ing men  when  forming  part  of  a 
large  constituency,  they  decidedly 
object  to  increasing  the  lower  class  of 
voters  in  places  where  the  numbers 
would  still  be  insufficient  to  exclude 
corruption  or  coercion :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  extend- 
ing the  franchise  in  boroughs  which 
are  pronounced  unfit  to  exercise  it. 
On  the  assumption  that  Conser- 
vatives are  most  Hberal  of  money  at 
elections,  the  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be  so  far  Conservative ; 
but  this,  in  our  eyes,  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  fault ;  and  the  tendency,  be 
it  what  it  might,  would  be  hardly 
worth  considering,  if  we  could  be 
assured  that  it  was  not  to  endure 
beyond  a  year. 


'  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  he  had  done 
a  clever  thing  in  leaving  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  on  its  introduction 
to  the*  Liberal  malcontents.  Lord 
Cranboume  took  his  own  course,  but 
the  rest  of  the  Derbyite  leaders  (in- 
cluding all  who  had  held  office) 
maintamed  a  strict  silence  in  obe- 
dience to  orders,  and  the  result  is, 
that  they  are  not  before  the  country 
with  a  well-defined  policy,  as  they 
should  be,  whilst  the  public  opinion 
is  forming  which  is  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  measure  shall  be  adopted 
or  rejected,  whether  Lord  Rus- 
sell's ministry  shall  be  supported  or 
displaced.  This  is  so  much  gain 
£oT  the  Grovemment,  who,  on  the 
whole,  have  no  reason  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  turn  or  effect  of  the 
debate,  nor  much  cause  to  regret 
that  the  attack  was  led  by  Mr.  Lowe. 

-  There  may  be  no  reason,  logi- 
cally speaking,  why  a  man's  argu- 
ments should  be  weakened  by  his 
tergiversation  ;  yet  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  brilliant  speech  was  cer- 
tainly impaired  by  the  apt  references 
to  his  former  votes  and  professions. 
It  also  sounded  like  an  anachron- 
ism. It  should  have  been  launched 
against  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831. 
It  was  an  admirable  development 
and  amplification  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  sturdy  refusal  of  the 
popular  demand  at  that  time. 
Les  extremes  se  touchent  ;  and 
it  was  curious  to  see  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  in  England  repro- 
ducing passage  after  passage  of 
the  renowned  Noodle's  Oration : 
'  Besides,  sir,  if  the  measure  itself 
is  good,  I  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman  if  this  is  the  time  for 
carrying  it  into  execution — ^whe- 
ther, in  fact,  a  more  unfortunate 
period  could  have  been  selected  than 
that  which  he  has  chosen  ?  .  .  . 
What  right  have  we  to  iaread  down 
this  firm  column  on  which  the  great 
men  of  former  days  stamped  a  cha- 
racter of  eternity  ?  .  .  .  I  care 
little,  sir,  for  the  ostensible  measure ; 
but  ^hat  is  there  behind?     What 
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are  the  right  honouluble  gentle- 
maaa's  fature  schemes  if  we  pass  thii» 
BiU?  .  .  .  Talk  of  evil  and 
inconvenience,  sir  !  Look  to  other 
countries :  study  other  aggregations 
and  societies  of  men,  and  then  see 
whether  the  institutions  of  thiS; 
country  demand  a  rexnedy  or  de- 
serve a  panegyric,  .  .  lam  not 
afraid  to  profess  myself  an  enemy 
to  all  reform — I  am  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are ;  and  it  will  be 
my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand  down 
tbfls  country  to  my  children  as  I  re- 
ceived it  from  those  who  preceded 
me.  ' .  .  Besides,  sir,  the  mea- 
sure is  unnecessary  ;  no  one  calls 
for  it ;  nobody  complains  of  injus- 
tice or  inequality  in  that  shape  in 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure 
to  propose  a  remedy  for  it.' 

Most  of  these  fallacies  were  fiir- 
bished  up  anew  by  the  right  honoxtr- 
able  member  for  Calne ;  and  we  are, 
by  no  means  sure  that,  to  judge  by 
the  cheers  they  elicited,  they  did  not 
supply  or  suggest  his  most  success- 
fdl  flights.  Considering  the  quar- 
ter from  which  those  cheers  came, 
we  wonder  he  was  not  reminded  of 
the  Athenian  orator  who,  when  the 
popular  applause  was  loudest,  turned 
round  and  asked  whether  he  had  said 
anything  particularly  foolish.  Thus, 
they  cheered  lustily  when  he  accused 
Mr-  Gladstone  of  behaving  disre- 
spectfally  to  the  House,  because 
he  gave  them  credit  for  fami- 
liarity with  the  commonplaces  of 
the  controversy  and  the-  general, 
grounds  on  which  the  subject  has 
been  so  repeatedly  brought  forward. 
'  I  for  one  deprecate  the  system  of 
introducing  a  proposal  which  dis- 
tinctly calls  upon  us  to  pull  down 
the  noble  work  of  our  forefathers 
before  a  single  word  is  said  to  show 
why  we  should  assail  it,' 

Mr.  Lowe,  we  suppose,  wanted  a 
speech  like  that  recently  delivered 
by  M.  Thiers  in  the  Legislative^ 
Assembly,  beginning  with  a  defi- 
nition of  liberty  and  specifying  aJl 
the  junctions  which  a  representative 


assembly  should  fdlfii.  This  would 
have  been  exceedingly  edifying ;  but 
a  difie:^ent  method  of  proceeding 
has  commonly  been  adopted  by  our 
parliamentary  speakers  and  oar 
press.  Besides,  who  dreams  of  pull- 
ing down  the  noble  work  of  onr 
forefathers?  If  it  could  be  pulled 
down  by  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, it  would  assuredly  have  been 
pulled  down  by  the  sweeping 
measure  of  1 8  3  2.  Li  fact,  this  noble 
work  of  our  forefathers — ^meaning, 
we  suppose,  the  venerable  Consti- 
tution of  these  realms — ^has  under- 
gone so  many  assaults  from  Time, 
She  greatest  of  innovators,  and  has 
been  so  often  pulled  down  (in  Mr. 
Lowe's  sense)  or  pulled  about,  that 
it  resembles  Sir  John  Cutler's  stock- 
ings (mentioned  in  Scriblerus)  which 
had  been  patched  and  darned  tUl  no 
part  of  the  original  material  was  left 
'  The  interest  in  the  solution  of 
this  question,'  justly  urged  Mr. 
Gladstone,  '  is  an  interest  common 
to  the  whole  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  every  party  and  every  section 
of  a  party  that  sits  within  these 
walls.  By  no  less  than  five  Admi- 
nistrations, in  at  least  five  Queen's 
Speeches  before  that  of  the  present 
year,  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  acquainted  by  the  Sovereign, 
advised  by  her  constitutional  mi- 
nisters, that  the  time,  in  their  judg- 
ment, had  come  when  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  ought  to> 
undergo  revision.  It  is  needless  to 
refer  to  the  terms  of  those  speeches, 
but  it  wilLbe  recollected  that  they 
have  not  been  dehvered  exclusively 
at  periods  when  one  side  of  the 
House  was  in  power.  Li  1859  ^ 
in  1 860,  by  both  parties,  those  solemn 
pledges  were  given  in  the  face  of 
the  country.  And,  sir,  having 
much,  I  fear,  to  state  to  the  House, 
I  shall  not  unnecessarily  occupy  its 
time  on  this  occasion  by  discnssing 
the  general  ground  of  the  question 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  revision 
of  our  eleotor^il  system,  and  whether 
the  franchise  of  the  p^j^e  onght  to 
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be  extended.  '  With  oucli  an  aecu- 
mulation  of  o^thoritj,  proceeding 
from  every  quarter,  in  my  favour,  I 
liold  it  to  be  superfluous,  for  the 
moment,  to  debate  that  general 
question/ 

An  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
by  Mr.  Horsman  to  weaken  the 
force  of  this  statement  by  reducing 
the  concurrent  authoriiy  of  four,  of 
these  Queen's  Speeches  to  the  perse- 
vering urgency  of  one  man — Lord 
BusseU.  '  That  makes  a  very  great 
diflerence.  That  is  an  important 
fact,  because  when  the  authority  of 
history  is  invoked  to  influence  and 
to  guide  us  in  this  matter,  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  one  indi- 
vidual minister  four  times  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and 
four  distinct  and  separate  ministers 
approaching  the  question  from  oppo-* 
site  points  of  view,  and  concurring 
in  the  same  necessity.' 

The  composition  of  these  four 
Ministries  renders  it  highly  im- 
probable that  they  were  swayed 
in  this  fashion.  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Herbert,  and  Sir 
George  Lewis,  were  not  the  men 
to  humour  a  colleague  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  principles  and  con- 
victions, with  the  most  momentous 
interests  at  stake ;  and  the  failing 
link  in  Mr.  Horsman's  deduction  is 
the  Derby  Bill  of  1859,  which  was 
certainly  not  owing  to  Lord  Russell. 
'  Then,'  he  continues,  '  came  the 
Bill  of  1 860,  as  to  which  the  country, 
sensibly  alarmed,  felt  that  they  had 
no  escape,  for  there  was  an  unex- 
ampled conjuncture  of  leaders  in 
its  feivour.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Russell,  and  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Bucks  were  all  so 
deeply  committed .  to  the  Bill,  that 
it  parsed  the  second  reading  almost 
without  debate.' 

The  main  features  of  that  Bill, 
to  which  all  tlie  leading  statesmen 
(including  Mr.  Lowe)  were  com- 
mitted, were  the  redistributi9n  of 


25  seats  ajad  a  6L  (value)  &an<xhifl» 
for  boroughs.  We  are  now  re-< 
quested  by  several  of  these  self- 
same statesmen  to  beUeve  that  a 
reduction  to  yL  would  be  tantar^ 
moT^mt  to  pulling  down  the  nobl^. 
work  of  our  forrfathers ;  and  that 
the  working  class,  for  whQm  thia 
terrible  risk  is  to  be  run,  ajpe  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  the  meditated 
trust.  ^  This  will  never  do.  We» 
may  admit  to  Mr.  Horsman  thai 
the  majority  of  party  leaders  wha 
have  been  bnnging  forward  Reform 
Bills  in  rivalry,  were  insincere.  He 
maybe  not  far  from  the  truth  in 
attributing  the  pending  Bill  to  the 
personal  ex^ncies  of  the  Premier, 
or  in  denyiag  it  to  be  'anything  else, 
than  another  bid  for  power,  another 
promise  made  only  to  be  broken^ 
another  hope  raised  only  to  be 
dashed,  another  in  the  long  series  of 
political  frauds  and  parlmmentary 
juggles.'  But  the  game  has  been 
played  too  often  ;  the  characters  of 
all  our  public  men  are  implicated ; 
and  to  trifle  any  longer  with  a 
large  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
people  would  be  unsafe. 

For  our  parts,  we  deeply  regret; 
these  reiterated  appeals  to  the  work- 
ing class  :  these  frequently  renewed 
calls  on  them  to  be  up  and  stirring, 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  po- 
litical power  by  claiming  it.  We 
should  have  preferred  waiting  till 
they  came  forward  of  their  own. 
accord :  till  they  felt  the  exclusion, 
as  a  practical  grievance,  and.  spoke: 
out.  But  if,  after  telling  haif  a 
million  or  so  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics that  they  have  a  clear  right, 
of  entrance,  and  inviting  them  ta 
come  forward,  we  slam  the  doors 
of  the  Constitution  in  their  faces, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  dis- 
agreeable position  of  the  fisherman 
who  had  let  the  Jin  (or  genii) 
out  of  the  jar,  and  was  vainly  try- 
ing to'  persuade  him  to  get  in  again. 
That  they  are  taking  things  easy  at 
present,  is  no  reason  for  trifling  with 
them.      The   torrent's  smoothness 
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ere  it  dash  below.  Beware  of  t&e 
chapter  of  accidents.  Do  not  try 
experiments  on  sentient  creatures 
who  may  turn  on  you ;  or  (to  adopt 
Sydney  Smith's  warning)  galvanise 
a  firog — do  not  galvanise  a  tiger. 

The  apprehended  consequences  of 
the  reduction  were  thus  explained 
by  Mr.  Lowe :  *  The  first  stage,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  an  increase 
of  corruption,  intimidation,  and  dis- 
order— of  all  the  evils  that  happen 
usually  in  elections.  But  that  is 
only  the  first  stage.  What  will  be 
the  second  ?  The  second  will  be 
that  the  working  men  of  England, 
finding  themselves  in  a  full  majority 
of  the  whole  constituency,  will 
awake  to  a  full  sense  of  their  power. 
They  will  say,  "  We  can  do  better 
for  ourselves.  '  Don't  let  us  any 
longer  be  cajoled  at  elections.  Let 
us  set  up  shop  for  ourselves.  We 
have  objects  to  serve  as  well  as 
our  neighbours,  and  let  us  unite 
to  carry  those  objects.  We  have 
machinery;  we  have  our  trades' 
unions;  we  have  our  leaders  all 
ready.  We  have  the  power  of  com- 
bination, as  we  have  shown  over 
and  over  again ;  and  tcJien  we  Imve 
a  prize  to  fight  for,  we  will  bring  it 
to  bear  with  tenfold  more  force 
than  ever  before." ' 

When  they  have  a  prize  to  fight 
for!  And  will  they  not  have  a 
prize  to  fight  for  if  icings  ocmtinue 
as  they  are  ?  If  they  are  deprived 
of  constitutional  means,  will  they 
not  resort  to  unconstitutional  ?  Is 
there  no  mode  by  which  a  numerical 
majority  can  make  itself  heard  ex- 
<3ept  at  elections?  Divide  and 
govern.  Let  in  the  best  of  them 
quietly,  and  you  will  prevent  them 
from  concentrating  their  strength. 
To  repel  the  entire  body  with  con- 
tempt, is  to  provoke  and  facilitate 
the  very  combination  which  you 
deprecate. 

*It  is  possible,'  wrote  Mrs.  Austin 
more  than    thirty  years   ago,   'to 


imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  labouring  man,  submissive  and 
contented  under  some  paternal  rule, 
might  dispense  with  any  further 
U^ht  than  such  as  nature,  uncor- 
rupted  by  varied  wants  and  restless 
competition,  might  afford  him.  Bnt 
if  that  golden  age  ever  existed,  it  is 
manifestly  gone,  in  this  country  at 
least,  for  ever.  Here  the  press  is 
better,  the  strife  keener^  the  inven- 
tion more  ahve,  the  curiosity  more 
awake,  the  wants  and  wishes  more 
stimulated  by  an  atmosphere  of 
luxury  than  perhaps  in  any  country 
since  the  world  begun.  The  men 
who,  in  their  several  classes,  were 
content  to  tread,  step  for  step,  in 
the  paths  wherein  their  others  trod, 
are  gone.  Socieiy  is  no  longer  a 
calm  current,  but  a  tossing  sea. 
Reverence  for  tradition,  for  autho- 
riiy,  is  gone.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  who  can  deny  the  absolute 
necessity  for  national  education  ?  ^ 
And  who  can  deny  the  absolute 
necessity  of  following  out  national 
education  to  its  legii^ate  results  ? 
It  was  here  that  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
enlightened  champion  of  education, 
laid  himself  open  to  the  keen  retort 
of  Mr.  Villiers  :  '  My  right  hononr- 
able  friend  lives  in  dread  of  the 
tendency  of  democracy,  and  he  re- 
gards anything  that  will  increase 
the  influence  of  the  people  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  I  ask,  whj? 
What  is  it  he  has  been  doing  him- 
self ?  What  has  this  House  been 
doing  ?  What  levels  the  distinction 
that  exists  between  the  different 
classes  of  society  ?  What  are  the 
greatest  distinctions?  Ignorance 
and  poverty  on  one  side,  and  station 
and  knowledge  on  the  other.  And 
what  is  it  that  he  has  been  trying 
to  do  ?  Why,  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  ,  .  Can  my  right 
hon.  friend  believe  for  a  moment 
that  if  the  people  are  as  bad  as  he 
represents  mem,  they  could  not  now 
carry  out  the  objects  he  says  they 
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have  at  heart  ?  I  say  that,  before 
anything  is  done  to  malign*  them 
and  impute  bad  motives  to  them,  we 
ought  to  have  some  evidence.' 

The  direct  evidence  given  in  the 
debate  was  all  the  other  way.  The 
most  striking  passage  in  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's.  maiden  effort  was  that  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  support 
he  had  received  from  the  poorer 
portion  of  his  constituents  :  *  He 
went  to  the  constituency  he  now 
represented  an  unknown  man,  with- 
out a  single  friend.  He  told  the 
electors  at  once  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  man,  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  employ  a  single  paid 
agei^t  or  canvasser,  that  all  his  in- 
come was  obtained  by  intellectual 
exertions  in  a  fair  open  field;  he 
had  not  promised  to  subscribe  a 
single  shilling  to  any  of  their  insti- 
tutions; and  the  only  pledge  he  had 
given,  them  was,  that  if  they  re- 
turned him  as  their  representative, 
he  would  give  up  his  whole  time 
and  his  whole  energies  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his.  Parliamentary  duties. 
The  returns  showed  that  there  were 
2,000  working*  men  in  Brighton, 
and  he  believed  that  either  nine- 
tenths  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
that  body  voted  for  him  upon  the 
terms  he  had  stated.' 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  gained  their  favour  by 
flattering  their  prejudices  and  en- 
couraging them  in  false  views ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  is  more  distinctly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  working  class  than 
any  member  of  the  House.  He  has 
never  hesitated  to  contradict,  their 
most  cherished  opinions  when  he 
thought  them  wrong,  and  his  re- 
turn for  a  large  metropolitan  con- 
stituency proves  that  the  working 
class  may  be  actuated  by  a  far 
more  elevated  description  of  mo- 
tives than  it  was  Mr.  Lowe's  plea- 
sure to  fix  upon  them.  Another 
instance  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Mill, 
who  boldly  announced  some  unpopu- 
lar doctrines  which  he  was  warned 


would  tell  against  him.  .Indeed, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  higher 
class  of  mechanics  and  artisans ,  are 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
shopkeepers  in  this  respect;  and 
an  analysis  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  would  go  far  to  disprove 
the  received  doctrine,  that  nomina- 
tion boroughs  are  required  to  secure 
for  it  a  due  proportion  of  men  of 
letters  or  men  of  intellectual  habits 
and  distinction.  Mr.  Layard,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr.  QU- 
phant.  Sir  Henry  Bawlmson,  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  be- 
sides Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  have  managed  to  get 
independent  seats  by  personal  dis- 
tinction. The  author  of  ViviaV' 
Grey  and  the  author  of  Pelhcum 
are  not  nor  ever  were  .  nominees. 
With  the  soUtary  exception  of  Calne, 
the  eight  or  ten  proprietary  bo- 
roughs that  remain  are  .  used  for 
fanaily  or  political  ends. 

When  the  French  Revolution  of 
1 848  broke  out,  the  working  classes, 
of  Paris  were  largely  infected 
with  Socialism.  A  committee  sate 
at  the  Luxembourg^  before  which 
the  system  was  openly  discussed: 
MM.  Louis  Blanc  andAlbert  {omriBr\ 
took  the  lead  on  the  one  side,  and 
M.  Wolowski  on  the  other ;  and  the 
upshot  was,  that  its  deleterious  influ- 
ence was  so  effectively  detected  and 
exposed  that  the  masses  repudiated 
it.  K  the  analogous  class  in 
England  have  adopted  dangerous 
opinions,  let  them  be  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  through  their 
representatives.  Suppressed  error 
in  the  moral  or  social  system  is  as 
bad  as  suppressed  gout  in  the 
physical. 

Lord  Cranboume's  very  able 
speech  contains  a  carefal  analysis 
of  the  borough  constituencies, 
present  and  to  come :  '  The  results 
are  that  in  7  boroughs,  which,  have 
13  members,  the  working  classes 
have  the  majority  at  a  rental  of 
above  lol. ;  in  22  boroughs,  which 
furnish  40  members,  they  have  it 
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at  8Z. ;  and  in  47  boroughB,  which 
Ornish  80  member^,  they  hare  it  at 
jl,;  and  there  Ave  133  members 
who,  if  this  Bill  passes,  would  be  ab- 
solutely at  the  disposal  of  the  wolf- 
ing classes.  I  think  yon  may  take 
it  that  133  members  will  be  handed 
orer  to  the  working  classes  if  tiiis 
Bill  should  pass.  What  relation 
have  they  to  the  334  English 
borough  members  in  this  House  P 
They  will  not  be  a  majority ;  you 
will  tell  me  that  there  are  201 
remaining  that  are  distinctly  middle- 
class  seats,  against  133  woi^ing- 
cla«s  seats,  which  still  leaves  a  con- 
siderable middle  -  class  majority.' 
There  are  also  the  county  seats,  in 
which  the  working  classes  will  have 
no  voice  at  all ;  and  the  noble  lord 
takes  no  account  of  the  influence 
which  the  capitalists,  master  manu- 
facturers, and  employers  of  labour 
genen^y,  will  exercise  in  the  towns. 
A  large  allowance  must  be  made  on 
this  account ;  and  it  implies  a  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
construction  of  our  society  to  argue 
that  all  the  lower  classes  of  occu- 
piers could  ever  be  banded  together 
for  one  common  object,  or  could  be 
induced  to  join  in  a  grand  conspi- 
racy against  the  higher  classes. 
Their  exclusion  from  political  rights 
win  be  small  protection  if  they  ever 
do  combine.  It  will  simply  turn  a 
constitutional  movementinto  a  revo- 
lutionary one. 

We  decline  to  abide  by  the  Aus- 
tralian experiences  of  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Marsh,  or  (to  adopt  the 
painted  protest  of  Mr.  Bright)  to 
take  ^  the  disparaging  description  of 
their  countrymen  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  House  by  those  gen- 
tlemen, who,  from  their  associations 
at  the  Antipodes,  seem  to  take  only 
a  Botany  Bay  view  of  this  subject.' 
Neither  can  we  agree  with  LordCran- 
bourne  that  no  concession  should 
be  haearded  without  a  positive  as* 
surance  and  conviction  that  it  will 
be  the  last.  *'  Look  back  (he  said) 
te  what  hfts  taken  place  since  1832. 


Apply  the  parallel;  judge  of  the 
friture  by  the  light  of  the  past,  and 
you  will,  I  think,  recognise  the  jus- 
tice of  the  prophecy  that  tiiis  cannot 
be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  same  causes  which  induce  a 
Minister  to  disturb  the  settlement 
of  1832  will  induce  a  future  Minis- 
ter to  disturb  the  settlement  of 
1866.  You  will  have  ihe  same 
at^uments  repeated.  The  same 
process  will  take  place,  be  it  throngh 
a  period  of  a  few  years  or  many,  as 
has  taken  place  between  1832  and 
the  present  time ;  and,  if  you  accept 
that  instance  as  your  guide,  it  is 
certain  that  at  a  complete  demo- 
cracy you  must  arrive  at  last,  and 
that,  perhaps,  within  no  very  dis- 
tant period.* 

His  lordship  would  therefore 
treat  successive  batches  of  claimants 
as  railway  passengers  are  treated 
on  the  (Continent — ^park  them  up  for 
an  ugly  rush,  instead  of  letting  ihem 
take  their  seats  quietly,  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  tickets,  and  in  ibe 
order  of  their  arrival.  He  thinks 
that  the  300,000  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  admit  at  once  in  the  hope  of  en- 
listing them  permanently  on  the 
side  of  order,  will  be  less  formidable 
if  left  out  and  compelled  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  300,000  who 
may  be  qualified  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence ;  and  that  the  intervening 
agitation  may  count  for  nothing. 
He  thinks  that  in  an  age  like  this, 
with  a  press  like  ours,  with  unprece- 
dented facilities  for  popular  discus- 
sion and  cooperation,  he  can  averfc 
democracy  by  addressing  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  language  addressed 
by  Canute  to  the  waves  :  '  Thus 
far  shall  you  come,  and  no  &rther.' 
Is  he  quite  sure  that  we  have  not 
for  some  time  past  been  living  under 
essentially  democratic  institutions, 
as  M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose,  without 
knowing  it?  Self-government,  or 
government  by  the  people,  is  the 
order  of  the  day  in  every  free 
country ;  and  before  specnlating 
farther  on  democracy,  Lord  Cran- 
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bourne  would  do  -well  to  meditate 
on  these  reflections  of  Tocqueville : 

'Mais  je  pense  que  si  Ton  ne  parvi- 
«nt  a  introduire  peu-iUpeu  et  afender 
enfln  parmi  nous  dee  institutions 
democratiques,  et  que  si  Voft  renonce 
a  dofmer  a  tons  les  eitoyens  dee  ideee 
et  des  senti/nients  qui  d^ahord  les  pre- 
parent  d  la  lih&rte  et  ensuiie  leur  en 
permettent  Vusage,  ii  n'y  aura  d'in- 
dependance  pour  personne ;  et  je 
prcTois  que  si  Ton  ne  r^ussit  point 
avec  le  temps  a  fonder  panni  nous 
VeTYVpire  paisible  d^  plus  grand  nom^ 
hre^  nous  arriverons  tot  ou  tard 
au  pouvoir  illimite  d'un  seuL'  Tlie 
history  of  democracy  in  France  ne- 
gatives the  tiieory  that  it  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  property  or  the 
depreciation  of  intelligence.  The 
worst  epochs  since  1789  were  those 
when  the  nation  was  governed  by 
individuals  or  by  minorities ;  when, 
whatever  use  was  made  of  its  name, 
democracy  was  a  dead  letter. 

The  Provisional  Government,  after 
ruling  despotically  for  three  months^ 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  people ; 
and  the  first  National  Assembly, 
fairly  elected  under  universal  suf- 
firage,  met  on  the  4.th  of  May  1 848. 
It  comprised  nine-tenths  of  the  illus- 
trations, the  celebrities,  the  states- 
men, the  great  proprietors,  the  great 
capitalists,  the  historic  names  of 
France.  So  far  as  depended  on  its 
component  parts,  it  was  the  very  heoAi 
ideal  of  a  representative  body ;  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
succeeded  it,  was  remarkable  for  the 
same  quahties.  The  &unous  ma- 
jority, led  by  the  Burgraves,  noto- 
riously inclined  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  monarchy ;  and  it  was  an 
excess  of  the  Conservative  feeling, 
a  blind  dread  of  Socialism,  that  en- 
couraged and  partially  sazLCtioned 
the  covp  d'etat.  We  are  by  no 
means  anxious  to  accelerate  the  ex- 
perim^it;  but  should  it  arrive  by 
the  progress  of  events,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  EngHsh  people,  with 
that  awakaned  canscioiLsness  and 
incrensed    intelligence    whidi    the 


ffiipposition  implies,  shotdd  not  mak^ 
as  honest  and  discriminating  a  selec«> 
tion  of  representatives  as  the  French. 

'  I  ask  you,'  said  Mr.  Lowe,  'if 
you  want  impulsive,  violent,  un* 
reflecting  people,  where  would  you 
go  to  look  for  them — ^to  the  top  or 
the  bottom  ? '  We  might  reply,  t^ 
neither.  But  we  will  simply  direct 
attention  to  what  took  place  under 
>contrasted  circumstances  which 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  Look  here  upon  this  pic- 
ture and  on  that. 

The  cotton  famine  was  a  fetr 
more  serious  blow  to  our  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  than  the 
cattle  plague.  It  destroyed  more 
capital,  it  broke  up  more  thriving 
estabhshments,  it  reduced  more 
people  to  poverty,  it  caused  an  in* 
calculably  greater  amount  of  suffer- 
ing ;  and  its  worst  effects  might 
have  been  averted  by  a  timely 
change  of  poHcy,  which  many 
sagacious  persons  thought  Hke 
Government  should  adopt.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, of  the  operatives  who  were 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
or  eventually  starved  outright?  Did 
they  or  their  representatives  come 
whining  or  clamouring  to  Parlia- 
ment for  aid?  Did  they  insist 
on  intervention?  Did  they,  under 
the  extremest  pressure,  propose  to 
abandon  a  principle  or  override  the 
strictest  maxims  of  justice?  Did 
they  rise  or  combine  against  the 
law?  Were  they  guilty  of  any 
description  of  selfishness?  Were 
they,  in  short,  impulsive,  violent, 
and  unreflecting,  or  the  direct  con- 
trary ? 

Now  take  the  conduct  of  a  section 
of  the  top — the  landowners  whose 
rents  were  threatened  by  the  cattle 
plague.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  unseemly  spectacle.  Such 
was  iheir  want-  of  foresight  when 
the  disease  broke  out,  that  (as  is 
now  universally  admitted)  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  enforce 
effective    measures    of    repression 
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against  the  .preyalent  carelessness, 
prejudice,  and  dislike  of  interference 
or  chai^  of  any  kind.  Yet,  as 
soon  as  Parliament  met,  the  time 
of  both  Honses  was  monopolised 
by  the  agriculturists:  abusing  the 
Government,  clamouring  for  com- 
pensation, vowing  that  no  subjects 
of  legislation  should  take  precedence 
of  their  bullocks,  setting  moderation 
at  defiaDce,  trampling  the  soundest 
principles  of  political  economy  imder 
foot,  and  disregarding  all  notions 
of  self-respect.  They  exhibited  both 
their  temper  and  their  power  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten;  and  a  most  suggestive 
exhibition  it  was,  on  the  eve  of 
a  discussion  in  which  the  temper 
and  power  of  town  and  country, 
of  top  and  bottom,  were  to  be  com- 
pared. 

The  opportunity  was  adroitly, 
although  most  indiscreetly  and  un- 
fortunately, seized  by  Mr.  Lowe  for 
volunteering  the  aid  of  his  fine  abili- 
ties to  an  influential  J)arty  who  had 
interested  objects  to  pursue  and  ex- 
asperated feelings  to  express:  for 
doing,  in  short,  pretty  nearly  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  did  in  1846.  This  led 
to  a  passage  of  arms  with  Mr.  Mill,  of 
which  neither  combatant  had  much 
reason  to  be  proud.  If  superior 
readiness  with  his  weapons  gave 
Mr.  Lowe  a  temporary  advantege, 
his  triumph  was  rather  dialectical 
than  intellectual,  and  the  thinkers 
sided  with  his  adversary.  The  main 
point  in  controversy  was  by  whom 
the  proposed  compensation  was  to 
be  paid.  Now,  the  Government 
measure  was  framed  on  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  agriculturists,  who  had  a 
more  stringent  one  in  readiness  to 
supply  any  deficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  executive.  It  is  notorious 
that  Sir  George  Grey  went  farther 
than  he  originaUy  intended,  to  keep 
ahead  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Virtually  and 
practically  it  was  a  case  of  de- 
manding extraordinary  powers  on 
the  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of 
an  interest  by  which  aU  incidental 


expenses  should  consequently  be 
borne. 

Assuming  the  public  to  be  inte- 
rested, they  were  no  more  inte- 
rested  than  they  are,  whenever  a 
large  amount  of  property  is  dete- 
riorated or  an  important  section  of 
the  community  is  distressed.  They 
were  quite  as  much  interested  in 
the  cotton  famine;  yet  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
left  to  send  commissioners  to  India 
and  Egypt  in  the  hope  of  obtainiag 
supplies.  A  rise  in  the  price  of 
sundry  essential  articles  of  clothing 
affects  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  public,  the  labouring  class,  more 
than  a  rise  in  the  price  of  beef,  which 
many  of  them  do  not  taste  once  a 
week;  and  the  supply  of  cotton 
failed  all  the  world  over,  whilst  the 
cattle  plague  is  local  and  limited.  It 
is  also  clear  to  demonstration  that,  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  public  suffer, 
the  cattle-owners  as  a  body  will  be 
compensated  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Pressed  by  this  argument, 
Mr.  Lowe  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  would 
keep  down  prices :  not  seeing  that 
the  claim  to  compensation  on  the 
ground  of  public  interest  must  sink 
if  prices  sank ;  and,  stranger  still, 
not  seeing  that  he  could  not  have  it 
both  ways  at  once.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  speech,  he  contended 
that  prices  would  rise  materially, 
and  would  not ;  and  an  adroit 
debater  (which  Mr.  Mill  is  not) 
would  have  made  minced  meat  of 
him,  in  defiance  of  bucolic  bottle- 
holding. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  guarded  language 
was  obviously  prompted  by  his  fear 
of  misleading  the  House  ;  but  if  he 
had  been  as  explicit  in  his  answer 
to  Sir  Henry  Hoare  and  Mr.  H. 
Seymour  as  he  was,  on  the  evening 
of  the  adjournment,  under  the  judi- 
cious pressure  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  he 
would  have,  saved  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  to  his  soi^rters.  They 
now  know  what  they  have  to  expect, 
and  how  far  the  Gbvemment  have 
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deserved  the '  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence whicli  is  practically  and  sub- 
stantially to  be  moved  by  Lord 
Grosvenor  in  these  words : — 

That  this  House,  while  ready  to  consider, 
with  a  yiew  to  its  settlement,  the  question  of 
Parliamentaij  Beform,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  inexpedient  to  discuss  a  Bill  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise  in  England  and  Wales 
until  the  House  has  before  it  the  ^entire 
scheme  contemplated  by  the  Government 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Bepresentation 
of  the  People. 

This  resolution  is  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing .  persons  of  op- 
posite principles,  Eefbi^mers  andanti- 
Ileformers,into  the  same  lobby ;  and, 
considered  from  a  Conservative  point 
of  view,  it  is  simply  the  most  mis- 
chievous mode  of  turning  out  the 
Government  that  ingenuity  could 
devise.  If  the  Bill  were  met  with 
a  direct  negative;  or  if  (which 
seemed  likely)  it  were  permitted  to 
drop  after  the  second  reading  like 
the  Bill  of  i860,  all  serious  attempts 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  might  be 
suspended  for  some  years,  unless 
Beform  should  be  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  country.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  all  factitious  agitation 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  if  this 
manoeuvre  succeeds,  another  Bill 
must  be  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session  at  ftir- 
thest,  whatever  pariy  may  happen  to 
hold  office.  The  Besolution  helps  to 
keep  up  the  popular  agitation  and  un- 
certainty, instead  of  allaying  them  ; 
adds  another  delusive  hope  to  those 
so  eloquently  recapitulated  by  Mr. 
Horsman;  compromises  afresh  all 
the  party  leaders  who  join  in  it; 
and  (so  far  as  the  Conservatives  are 
concerned)  repeats  that  capital 
error,  that  trifling  with  their  dis- 
tinctive creed,  of  which  they  were 
guilty  in  1859. 

A  leading  article  in  the  Times  of 
March  23  begins  thus :  *  It  will  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  Lord  Gros- 
venor's  amendment  should  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  stimulus  to 
Beform    and    Beformers.'        This 
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being  so,  no  one  who  objects 
to  Beform  in  every  shape — ^Mr. 
Lowe,  for  example — could  honour- 
ably  or  consistently  concur  in  such 
a  vote ;  and  we  are  not  among 
those  who  think  that  he  is  utterly 
reckless  in  his  animosity  to  his 
former  friends  and  coUea^es,  or 
utterly  regardless  of  their  esteem. 
He  his  evidently  been  led  step  by 
step,  imperceptibly  as  it  were,  into 
his  present  uncomfortable  position ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
contrived  to  insulate  himself  on  a 
barren  rock  should  at  least  be 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  his  disinte- 
restedness. He  literally  stands 
alone  in  his  theory  of  representaitive 
government.  The  notion  of  his 
taking  office  under  Lord  Derby  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  belied  by  his  pridd 
of  intellect  and  integrity;  and  he 
has  hopelessly  disqualified  himself 
for  acting  with  any  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  till  this  very  question 
of  Beform,  which  he  is  indefinitely 
procrastinating,  shall  be  set  at  rest: 

If  the  House  cannot  settle  the 
question  by  passing  the  Bill,  will 
they  mend  the  matter  by  rejecting 
it  ?  Will  that  satisfy  the  working 
class,  lull  the  public  restlessness, 
clear  away  pledges,  and  restore  the 
reputation  of  the  public  men  who 
have  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  subject,  for  parfy purposes, 
for  six  years  ?  If  so,  throw  out  the 
Bill  by  all  means.  If  you  hate 
Beform,  give  it  the  ccm^  de  grdce ; 
put  it  (and  us)  out  of  pain  at  once; 
but  do  not  lay  it  by  to  grow  and 
gain  strength ;  do  not  play  ynth.  it 
till  it  stings. 

The  dilemma  in  which  the  profess- 
ing Beformers  will  be  placed  is  so 
pointedly  stated  by  *H.'  (Histori* 
cus),  in  an  able  letter  to  the  Ti/nies, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  reproduce 
a  part  of  the  paragraph : — 

Having  got  rid  of  one  Bill  (which  is 
already  too  strong  for  them)  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  desire  something  stronger, 
they  will  have  the  humiliation  of  repeating 
and  even  exaggerating  pledges  which  they 
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win  find  it  still  moref  difficult  to  discoye)? 
hekh  excuse  for  eluding.  Haying  con- 
tracted a  debt  which  they  are  indisposed  to 
pay,  they  refuse  to  make  a  payment  on  ac- 
count, on  the  allegation  that  they  want  to 
discharge  the  "^ole.  Thus  all  the  while 
the  sum  total  goes  on  accumulating  at  oom- 
^tind  interest  till  it  ends  in  the  inevitable 
-consiunmation  of  a  political  bankruptcy. 
Of  a.11  the  possible  forms  of  opinion,  and  of 
all  conceivable  courses  of  conduct,  this  is 
that  which  seems  to  me  the  least  wise,  the 
least  safe,  and  the' least  respectable.  These 
men  are  the  politicians  whom  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  called  the  'Janissaries'  of 
Beform,  who  are  ready  at  any  moment's 
notice  to  strangle  the  cause  they  profess  to 
serve.  If  the  Liberal  x>arty  in  Parliament 
really  (as  it  is  sometimes  asserted)  consists 
in  a  large  degree  of  persons  actuated  by 
such  sentiments,  it  will  assuredly  and  de- 
servedly perish. 

Our  prediction  tiiat  the  Treasury 
Bench  would  prove  fully  competent 
to  hold  Ha  own  in  debate  has  been 
ftdly  verified  by  the  event ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstdne  has  displayed  quahties  of 
leadership  for  which  few  gave  hinn 
credit*  With  rare  exertion,  he  has 
been  firm,  temperate,  conciliating, 
and  discreet^  Whilst  the  Opposi- 
tion has  been  conducted  with  a 
singular  lack  of  judgment  in 
both  Houses.  "We  have  already 
dpoken  of  the  exhibition  which  the 
Derbyite  agriculturists  -  made  of 
themselves  in  the  Cattle  Plague 
debates,  which  was  appropriately 
capped  by  the  failuii&  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  superfluous  Bill  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  After  threatening  to  bring 
Mr.  Oardwell  to  account,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli maintained  a  judicious  silence 
on  thti  subject  of  Jamaica;  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  his  example 
had  been  followed  by  Lord  Derby 
and  Sir  John  Pakington, 

No  one  any  longer  afiects  io 
doubt  that  things  have  taken  place 
in  that  unhappy  island  which  dis- 
grace civilisation,  which  make  us 
.shudder  for  our  race,  which  will 
be  cited  against  England  all  the 
world  over,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
moral  weight  she  has  beneficially 
exercised  wherever  the  great  cause 
of  humanity  was  at  stake.      For 


one  entri*e  month  th^  dominant 
faction  actually  revelled  and  rioted 
in  crueliy  and  blood.  They  shot, 
hanged,  flogged,  and  burned  down 
houses,  in  rivsdry;  they  made  a 
sport  of  the  agonies  of  their  victims, 
who  were  compelled  to  run  the 
gauntlet  with  their  backs  bleeding 
and  lacerated.  They  added  moral 
and  mental  to  bodily  pain,  by  com- 
pelling doomed  men  and  women  to 
stand  by  whilst  their  friends  and  re- 
latives— ^their  husbands,  wives,  and 
children — ^werehung,  shot,  or  catted. 
Those  of  the  authorities,  civil  and 
military,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
butchery,  appeared  to  see  nothing 
strange  in  it — ^nothing  that  called 
for  peremptory  interference.  Con- 
gratulatory and  laudatory  addresses 
poured  in  upon  the  Governor;  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  was  passed 
without  protest  or  inquiry ;  and,  by 
way  of  climax,  a  sword  of  honour 
was  voted  to  Colonel  Hobbs. 

The  demoralisatibn  was  complete  t 
so  complete,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
quoted,  as  a  healthy  state  of  pnbKc 
opinion  might  be  quoted,  in  con- 
clusive proof  that  these  atrocities 
were  simply  just  meadores  of 
repression;  lirid  we  have  no 
doubt  ^that  the  perpetrator^  of  the 
MassiELcre  of  St.  Bartholomew  were 
similarly  applauded  by  the  whole 
of  ■  Catholic  Paris  att  the  time. 
Nor  was  the  sanctibn  of  religion 
wanting.  The  Jamaica  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  headed  by 
their  Bishop  aind  Coadjutol'  Bishop, 
with  ample  knowledge  of  the  fecte, 
have  formally  notified  their  un- 
qualified approval;  and  the  very 
day  (March  19)  oh  which  the  Times 
declared  the  case  utftenAble,  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  the  Coadjutor 
Bishop,  reiterating  that  approval 
and  professing  the  most  sovereign 
indifference  for  such  English  opinion 
as  should  presume  to  differ  fit)mlii8 
own. 

Describing  the  Te  Demi  celebrat- 
ed in  honour  of  the  coup  d'etaif 
before  the  streets  were  cleared  of  the 
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marks  of  the  bnllets  and  the  blood, 
Mr.  Kinglake  exclaims  : — *  Then,  in 
the  hearing  of  thousands,  there 
pealed  through  the  aisles  that  hymn 
of  praise  which  purports  to  waft 
into  heaven  the  thanksgivings  of  a 
whole  people  for  some  new  and 
signal  mercy  vouchsafed  to  them  by 
Almighty  God.  It  was  because  of 
what  had  been  done  to  France 
within  the  last  thirty  days  that 
bosaimas  arose  in  Notre  Dame.  .  . 
Wliat  is  good,  and  what  is  evil? 
and  who  is  he  that  desires  the 
prayers  of  a  nation  ?  If  any  man, 
being  scrupulous  and  deVout,  was 
moved  by  the  events  of  December 
to  ask  these  questions  of  his  Church, 
lie  was  answered  that  day  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Oui*  Lady  of  Paris.' 

If  any  man,  being  scrupulous  and 
devout,  should  be  moved  by  the 
events  of  those  terrible  thirty  days 
in  Jamaica  to  ask  himself  the  use  of 
a  colonial  clergy  in  mediating  be- 
tween hostile  races,  in  correciting  the 
vices  of  barbjlrism,  6r  in  inculcating 
the  mild  virtues  of  Christianity,  he 
is  answered  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Fathers  in  Qod  the  Bishop  and 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  that  isle. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  palHate,  if  they 
cannot  justify,  the  appalling  re- 
taliation it  provoked.  But  these 
West  Indian  blacks  did  no  more 
than  any  other  in^iriated  mob 
or  body  of  rioters.  They  cut 
down  or  shot  the  volunteers  who 
had  fired  upon  them,  and  then 
took  to  burning  and  plundering,  like 
the  Lord  Greorge  Gordon  mob  in 
1780;  but  during  the  whole  time 
the  disturbed  districts  were  at  their 
mercy  after  the  first  affray,  only 
two  men  were  killed  by  them,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Hire,  the  supposed 
vicdm  of  a  private  feud ;  and  not 
a  wpman  or  child  was  injured.  This 
is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Eyre,  a 
week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak:  *The  women,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  were  even 
more  brutal  and  barbarous  than  the 


meii,  —  the  only  redeeming  trait 
being  that,  so  fiir  as  we  could  learn, 
no  ladies  or  children  had  as  yet 
been  injured.' 

The  same  Report  (October  20) 
contains  this  sentence : — *  No  stand 
has  ever  been  made  against  the 
troops ;  and  though  we  are  not  only 
in  complete  military  command  of, 
but  have  traversed  with  troops  all 
the  disturbed  districts,  not  a  single 
casualty  has  befallen  any  of  our 
soldiers  or  sailors,  and  they  are  all  in 
good  health. '  Yet  this,  forsooth,  was 
an  armed  rebellion,  in  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  all  the  white 
or  loyal  population !  If  it  had  been 
an  armed  rebellion,  we  c3.n  under- 
stand that  it  might  haVe  become 
necessary  to  imprison  or  put  to 
death  largely ;  but  to  flog  and  bum 
down  houses  wholesale,  would  be 
simply  to  exasperate  the  evil  by  turn- 
ing out  the  inhabitants,  houseless, 
homeless  and  half-maddened,  to  join 
the  insurgents. 

Mr.  Eyre's  Reports  had  been 
long  before  the  public,  together 
with  a  startling  mass  of  evidence, 
including  the  letters  of  Colonel 
Hobbs  and  Captain  Ford,  when 
Lord  Derby  rose  and  said : — '  They 
(the  authorities  of  Jamaica)  may 
have  been  all  wrong.  I  do  hot  say 
they  were  not ;  and  I  wait  to  re- 
ceive the  ftdlest  information;  but 
with  respect  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Government,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  aih  fully 
competent  to  form  and  express  an 
opinion.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  has  beten  either  just  or  gene- 
Tous  to  the  Gk)vemor.  Such  a 
course  would  never  have  been  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Palmerston,' 

Now,  how  can  a  statesman  who 
is  not  prepared  to  deny  that  all^ 
including  Mr.  Byre,  were .  wrong, 
and  is  waiting  for  the  ftdlest  infor- 
mation— howcan  he  be  competent  to 
declare  that  the  Gk)vemment  are 
wrong  in  following  the  only  course 
by  which  that  information  could  be 
supplied  ?    The  Commission  was  not 
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issued  until  the  i  zth  December,  and 
his  lordship  might  see  in  the  Blue- 
books  that  they  had  applied  in  vain 
for  the  required  explanations  to  the 
Gt)vemor.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
the  very  last  man  to  have  refdsed  a 
searching  investigation  under  such 
circumstances.  He  would  have 
granted  it,  if  only  from  a  sense  of 
justice  towards  the  accused,  who 
could  never  have  been  cleared  of 
the  worst  imputations  levelled  at 
him  except  by  an  inquiry  entirely  in- 
dependent of  his  personal  guidajice 
or  control.  Lord  Palmerston  made 
a  point  of  supporting  his  subordi- 
nates when  they  carried  out  his 
.  instructions  to  the  best  of  their 
discretion  and  ability.  But  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  uphold- 
ing all  exercise  of  authority,  just  or 
unjust,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe; 
and  if,  in  this  particular  instance, 
he  or  any  other  Premier  had  re- 
frised  inquiry,  it  would  have  been 
forced  upon  him.  Lord  Derby  has 
surely  not  been  misled  by  his  mi- 
litary or  fashionable  acquaintances 
into  thinking  that  the  determination 
to  have  this  Jamaica  tragedy  sifbed 
to  the  bottom  is,  or  ever  was,  con- 
fined to  Exeter  Hall  ? 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
notes  of  Gordon's  trial  published  by 
the  leading  journal  are  the  oflficial 
notes,  and  we  probably  know  as 
much  of  that  case  as  we  ever  shall 
know.  There  is  no  longer  room 
for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he 
was  hanged  as  a  troublesome  or 
dangerous  character — for  what  was 
thought  seditious  language,  rather 
.  than  for  actual  complicity  in  this  spe- 
cific outbreak.  This  is  clear  from  Mr. 
Eyre's  letter  to  General  O'Connor 
(Oct.  2  2  ) ,  in  which  he  says :  *  I  have 
duly  read  the  papers  referred  to, 
and  I  fully  concur  in  the  justice  of 
.the  sentence,  and  in  the  policy  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that,  whaU 
ever  Mr.  Gordon^s  inteyitions  may 
have  been,  it  is  entirely  due  to  his 
agitation,  bad  advice,  and  seditious 


language  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
this  colony,  that  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  the  massacre  of  so  many 
gentlemen  and  the  destruction  of 
so  much  property  ensued.'  Inten- 
tion is  commonly  considered  as  the  es- 
sence of  guilt ;  but  the  (jovemor  was 
not  alone  in  his  theory  of  evidence 
or  crime :  all  the  officers  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  trial  or 
execution  agreed  with  him;  and 
the  notions  of  what  is  called  the 
best  English  society — of  Mr.  Lowe's 
'top' — are  still  rather  vague  upon 
the  point.  On  a  friend  of  oars 
remarking  at  a  dinner  party  of 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  parallel  case  would  be  to  carry 
Mr.  Bright,  the  day  after  his  Irish 
speech,  to  Dublin,  and  hang  him 
for  Fenianism,  they  one  and  all  ex- 
claimed, 'And  a  very  good  thing 
too. '  What  was  meant  as  a  redvctio 
ad  ahsurdum,  was  accepted  as  an  apt 
enforcement  of  their  views.  lit 
every  possible  allowance,  therefore, 
be  made  for  Mr.  Eyre,  if,  as  we  be- 
lieve, he  acted  for  the  best ;  bnt  it 
might  be  as  well  not  to  challenge  con- 
troversy touching  the  strictly  legal 
quality  of  his  acts. 

Murder  is  an  ugly  word ;  bnt  a 
man  who  kills  another  in  a  fair 
duel  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
guilty  of  murder;  and  when  this 
word  was  applied  to  the  execution 
of  Grordon,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  Sir  John  Pakington's  assuming 
that  Mr.  Eyre's  character  as  a 
man  of  honour  was  impeached. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  height  of  im- 
prudence to  challenge  Mr.  Bright 
to  a  repetition  and  justification  of 
the  epithet.  '  No  doubt,  sir,'  said 
the  right  honourable  baronet, 
'justice  must  be  done;  bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  let  us  remember 
that  if  Governor  Eyre  did  err— if 
he  were  betrayed  into  an  accident- 
it  is  not  we,  sitting  calmly  and 
safely  in  England,  who  are  fitted  to 
judge  him.'  Now,  it  is  precisely 
we,  sitting  calmly  and  safely  in 
England,  who  are  fitted  to  judge 
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him ;  and  we  must  judge  him,  or 
lie  will  never  be  jndged  at  all — 
making,  of  course,  full  allowance 
for  his  position.  A  late  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  had  the  misfortune  to 
insert  the  wrong  name  in  a  death- 
warrant,  which  was  acted  on.  On 
being  told  of  the  mistake  and  its 
consequences,  he  exclaimed,  '  Bless 
my  soul !  it  is  a  most  unlucky  acci- 
dent ! '  He  was  an  amiable  and 
excellent  man,  although  somewhat 
puzzle-headed,  and  we  should  have 
been  sorry  to  hurt  his  feelings  or 
those  of  his  friends ;  but,  to  avoid 
the  recurrence  of  such  accidents, 
it  might  have  been  advisable,  per- 
haps, to  reUeve  him  from  all  fiiture 
liability  or  responsibihty  of  the 
kind. 

There  is  jone,  and  a  very  important, 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  the  administration  of  afiairs 
has  received  general  commendation, 
and  where  the  change  of  policy  tl^a/t 
would  result  from  a  change  of  Mi- 
nistry would  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  Government  has,  so  far,  carried 
Ireland  safely  through  a  most  dan- 
gerous conspiracy,  without  the 
necessity  of  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  escape  of  Stephens — the  re- 
sult of  so  much  combined  treachery 
and  blundering  on  the  part  of  the 
prison  officers  as  to  defy  anticipa- 
tion— their  measures  have  been  at- 
tended with  remarkable  success. 
There  has  been  neither  precipitation 
nor  undue  delay  in  the  steps  suc- 
cessively taken.  Whether  it  was 
the  introduction  of  additional 
troops,  the  proclamation  of  the 
capital  under  the  Peace  Prevention 
Act,  the  stoppage  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition at  the  ports,  or  the  final  mea- 
sure of  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  everything  was  done  at 
a  moment  when  it  had  the  effect,  not 
of  exciting,  but  of  allaying  alarm; 
not  too  late  for  its  purpose  and 
not  before  public  opinion  was  ready 
to  support  it.  The  results  are,  that 
the  extreme    powers    with  which 


Parliament  has  armed  the  Irish 
Executive,  have  been  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  those  of  all  creeds  and 
parties  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy,  including  alike  the  par- 
son and  the  priest,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor and  the  cottier  farmer ;  and 
that  the  evident  hopelessness  of  the 
cause  has  paralysed  the  efforts  of 
the  conspirators. 

Politically,  the  position  of  a  li- 
beral Government  in  Ireland  is 
far  stronger  than  it  has  been  since 
the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act.  The  illicit  connection 
between  the  Tory  party  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Catholics  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  Catholics  are  for  the 
most  part  disposed  to  act  with  the 
Liberal  party,  and  to  give  their 
support  to  the  Administration. 
Yet  never  was  there  a  time  which 
demanded  from  EngHsh  and  Scotch 
poHticians,  in  dealing  with  Irish 
subjects,  greater  consideration, 
greater  sacrifice  of  cherished  pre- 
judices, or  even  of  favourite  doc- 
trines, than  the  present.  We  be- 
Heve  that  the  Grovemment  are 
alive  to  th6  fact,  and  prepared  to 
deal  accordingly  with  several  vexed 
questions  of  Irish  poKcy.  The 
question  of  questions,  indeed,  which 
beyond  all  things  actual  and  curable 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty— ^the  Established  Church,  it 
would  be  vain  to  meddle  with  at 
present.  Independent  pohticians 
may  contribute,  as  Lord  Grey  has 
lately  done,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  and  the  enUghtenment  of 
the  British  mind ;  but  Gk)vem- 
ment  must  turn  its  inunediate  efforts 
in  other  directions.  One  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  which  we 
foresee  is  that  these  efforts  may 
possibly  be  defeated  by  the  blind 
'  No  Popery  *  feeling  of  a  section  of 
their  supporters,  the  doctrinaire 
spirit  of  others,  and  the  complacent 
ultra-British  dogmatism  of  many 
more. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  Irish   University  Reform,  upon 
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i^hich  there  have  been  signs  of 
rebellion  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 
The  Government  has  declared  its 
intention  to  carry  into  effect  a 
pledge  given  in  the  last  session, 
which  amounts  to  this :  that  the 
powers  of  the  Queen's  University- 
shall  be  BO  enlarged  as  to  enable  it 
to  confer  degrees  npon  students 
educated  elsewhere  ih&n  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges  ;  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  for  the  University 
the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body, 
a  considerable  addition  shall  be 
made  to  the  Catholic  members  of 
the  Senate,  whose  number  is  now 
imprudently  and  unfairly  small, — 
being  but  four  out  of  seventeen. 
This  plan,  although  it  would  not 
satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  who 
ask  for  State  endowment  for  their 
college,  would  remove  a  real  griev- 
ance, and  greatly  tend  to  raise  and 
stimulate  the  higher  education  of 
the  middle  classes  in  Ireland;  which 
<5an  be  little  influenced  by  the 
standard  of  the  Queen's  University 
so  long  as  it  is  exclusively  connected 
with  the  Queen's  Colleges.  There 
is  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  system  of  united  education  upon 
which  the  Queen's  Colleges  are 
founded.  But  to  maintain  in  their 
favour  a  monopoly  of  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  is  surely 
carrying  State  support  beyond  the 
bounds  of  poHcy  and  justice. 

Again,  Government  is  about  to 
make  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land. If  any  measure  can  be  de- 
vised, consistent  with  the  rights 
of  property  and  with  freedom 
of  contract,  which  shall  place  the 
general  law  upon  the  side  of  natural 
equity,  and  give  the  tenant  some 
beneficial  interest  in  necessary  im- 
provements  added  to  the  holding  at 
his  own  cost,  we  should  be  ready 
to  welcome  it,  undeterred  by  the 
unthinking  doctrine  so  often  heard, 
that  Ireland  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  laws  under  which  England 
herself    has    flourished ;     aU    the 


^Bucts  of  the  case,  the  cireumstances 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  re- 
lations between  them,  being  in  tke 
two  countries  not  only  different  but 
opposite.  This  branch  of  the  Irish 
question  was  admirably  treated  by 
Lord  Dufferin  in  his  very  able  speech 
on  Lord  Grey's  motion.  The  most 
statesmanlike  speech  on  Ireland, 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  was 
Mr.  Lowe's  in  the  session  of  1865. 
It  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first 
class  of  political  thinkers. 

It  was  the  fine  remark  of  Junius, 
that  '  injuries  may  be  atoned  for 
and  forgotten ;  insults,  never :  they 
degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem, 
and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by 
revenge.'  The  loyal  Catholics  wiU 
never  forgive  Lord  Derby's  proposal 
to  keep  the  'muzzle  '  on  them;  and 
they  must  be  singularly  deficient  in 
perspicacity  or  self-respect  if  they 
do  not  see  and  feel  the  covert  insult 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment  to  the 
Oaths  Bill. 

If  a  change  of  Ministry  is  to  be 
dreaded  for  the  sake  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  still  more  do  we  see  cause 
to  deprecate  it  when  we  contem- 
plate the  almost  inevitable  trans- 
fer of  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office 
from  the  skilful  and  practised  hands 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  to  the  feeble 
grasp  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  How 
is  this  noble  lord,  supposing  him 
to  eschew  truisms  and  recognise 
the  advantages  of  orthography,  to 
carry  out  an  enlightened  system  of 
policy,  under  the  guidance  of  a  chief 
who  compared  the  Italian  people,  in  j 
their  aspirations  towards  unity,  to 
an  ill-matched  or  what  is  called  a 
scratch  pack  of  hounds  ?  Neither 
should  we  suppose  that  the  monied 
or  commercial  interest  will  feel  any 
particular  satisfaction  in  seeing  Mr. 
Gladstone's  promised  Budget  ex- 
changed for  one  hastily  concocted 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote. 

These  are  consequences  that  can- 
not fail  to  influence  independent 
members  in  the  coming  division; 
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and  those  who  are  moved  by  purely 
personal  considerations  will  refleet 
ifaaty  by  carrying  Lord  Grosvenor's 
amendment,  they  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  precipitating  a  dissolution. 
The  Cabinet  have  announced  a 
fixed  resolve  to  stake  their  all 
upon  the  cast.  Whether^  if  un- 
successful,  they  dissolve  or  resign, 
will  depend  on  the  state  of  opi« 
nion  a  fortnight  hence  :  that  they 
will  do  one  or  the  other,  no  longer 
admits  of  a  doubt.  If  they  resign, 
Ix>rd  Derby  will  go  through  flie 
form  of  applying,  to  the  mode- 
rate members  of  fiie  Liberal  party, 
there  being,  alas  !  no  PeeUtes  to 
whom  he  could  imploringly  turn  for 
the  fourth  time  in  vain :  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  induce  none  to  co- 
alesce with  him,  not  eyen  Mr.  Lowe 


and  Mr.  Horsman;  and  his  lord** 
ship  will  start  for  the  third  time,  in 
the  teeth  of  an  adverse  majority  in 
the  Commons,  with  a  Cabinet  little 
stronger  than  his  last;  although 
three  or  four  veterans  may  be  ad- 
vantageously replaced.  We  all 
know  by  sorrowful  experience  how 
i^apidly  moderate  Whigs  get  rid 
of  their  moderation  out  of  office : 
they  will  infallibly  make  common 
cause  with  the  more  advanced  Be« 
formers  ;  and  by  about  this  time 
next  year  we  shall  see  a  compact 
Liberal  phalanx,  compelling  an,  ap- 
peal to  the  country  and  bringing  in 
a  Reform  Bill  which,  for  boldness 
and  comprehensiveness,  will  leave 
nothing  for  Lord  Grosvenbr  and 
Lord  Elcho  to  desiderate. 
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FROM  LONDO]!^TO  RIO  DE   JANEIRO, 
Letters  to  a  Friend. 


LETTER  Y. 

CAPE   YERD   ISLANDS. 

El  sitio  68  apacible  e  deleitoso, 

La  gente  muy  lucida  y  muj  galana : 

Por  el  calor  la  gente  no  esta  sana ; 
Mas  viven  a  plaza  los  Lusitanos, 
Contentos,  muy  alegres,  muy  ufanos. 

Abgextina  de  Cextbnera,  Canto  ix. 


I  CANNOT  pretend,  dear  A****, 
to  know  mncli  about  the  Cabo 
Yerdian  Archipelago.  But  you  know 
80  mucb  less,  and  the  books  upon  the 
subject  can  teach  you  so  little,  that 
no  apology  is  required  for  this 
letter. 

In  1446,^  one  year  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  Yerd  Pro- 
montory, there  pushed  forth  into 
the  Mar  das  Trevas  (Tenebrae), 
the  '  Sea  of  Darkness,'  beyond  the 
Canarian  Archipelago,  two  caravels 
sent  from  Sagres  by  the  Infante 
D.  Femando.2  They  were  com- 
manded by  Antonio  de  Nola  (also 
spelt  Nolles,  Nolle,  and  Noli),  who, 
disgusted  with  his  country,  had 
taken  service  under  Portugal,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  cousins, 
Bartolomeo  and  Rafaelle  de  Nola. 
Siicteen  days  after  leaving  Lisbon, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  they  discovered 
a  fair  island  which  they  called 
Mayaes,the  modemMaio  (May),^  and 
successively  the  rest  of  the  Leeward 
group — S.  Christovan  (Boa  Yista)  ; 
S.  Jacobo,  the  modem  Santiago ; 
S.  Tiago,  S.  Thiago,  or  St.  Jago, 


and  S.  Philippe,  since  the  sixteentli 
century  known  as  Fogo.  The  da^ie. 
of  exploring  the  Windward  group  is 
not  known.  The  historian  De  Barros, 
who  is  obscure  upon  the  subject, 
attributes  it  also  to  the  servants  of 
the  Infant  D.  Fernando,  the  bro- 
ther of  D.  Affonso  Y.,  although  that 
authority  and  Ca  da  Mosto,  tlie 
Yenetian,  who  was  on  board  the 
fleet  when  the  lost  Archipelago  was 
re-found,  say  nothing  about  it. 
The  whole  Arcjnpelago,  however, 
belonged  to  Portugal,  except  Maio, 
which  in  i  709  was  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  half  piratical  English, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  dower  of  the  Infanta  D. 
Catherina,  espoused  to  Charles  U. 
The  invaders  are  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  violence  and 
injustice. 

The  Cape  Yerd  Islands — thirteen 
in  number,  without  including  the 
very  small  isles — form  a  semicircle 
about  300  miles  off  Cape  Yerde, 
with  the  concavity  facing  Africa. 
These  Hesperides  *  are  divided  in- 
to   two   groups — the   *  BartovenU), 


*  Lopez  de  Lima  {Enmioa^  ,^c,)  says,  by  some  mistake,  1460.  This  is  the  date  wheii 
criminals  were  sent  here,  and  families  were  established  by  B.  Affonso  V.  and  the  Infant 
Pon  Henrique (?).  Eev,  Mr.  Walsh  (Notices  of  Brazil;  London,  1830)  says  (vol.  L  pflg<* 
104),  that  *  these  islands  were  first  discovered  in  1440  by  Antomio  Noel^  a  German  I  He 
denies  that  they  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  asserts  that  they  are  ten  in  number.' 

*  Not,  as  is  vulgarly  asserted,  by  the  great  Infante  Don  Henrique. 

»  Some  state  that  Boa  Vista  was  the  first  land  sighted ;  but,  as  Lopez  de  Lima  justly 
observes,  *  this,  if  true,  would  have  been  mentioned  by  the  accurate  contemporary  autho- 
rity, Gomez  Cannes  de  Azurara.' 

*  Five  groups  of  islands  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa:— 
I.  Ceirne  (Arguim  ?) ;  a.  Insulse Purpureae (the  Madeiran  group) ;  3.  Fortunatse  (Canarian); 
4.  Hesperides  (Cape  Verde) ;  and  5.  Gorgades  (Isle  of  Benin  Bight  ?). 
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or  Windward,  to  the  northward;  and 
the  '  8ot(wento,^  or  Leeward,  to  the 
south.  The  former,  which  extend 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  S.  Antao  (erroneously  called 
in  modem  English  ^  Saint  Ajitonio), 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  now  agricultural,  and 
supplies  St.  Vincent  with  flesh, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Of  old  it  was 
rich  in  dragon  trees  (Dracesna 
Draco),  and  small  dark  topazes  are 
still  found  in  it.  By  the  census'  of 
1862  the  population  was  17,965. 

2.  St.  Vincent,  the  only  island 
which  has  a  direct  trade  with  Eng- 
land. It  produces  nothing,  and 
supports  a  population  of  1,600  (or 
1,337  in  1862).  The  port  is  men- 
tioned by  the  geographer  Ricciolus, 
'  Inter  Hesperides  Insulas  S.  Vin- 
centii  sinum  habet  cum  optimo 
portu  20,000  et  25,000  passuum 
securo  et  anchoris  peridoneo.' 
Dampier  in  a.d.  1493  here  found 
a  party  from  S.  Antao  catching 
turtle  and  hunting  the  numerous 
wild  goats  now  killed  out — in  his 
days  it  was  uninhabited.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  land  was  given 
to  the  Conde  de  Portalegre,  who  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  first 
colony;  but  there  exists  a  Carta 
Regia  of  July  22,  1795,  which  talks 
of  the  *  Nova  provoacao  de  S.  Vin- 
cente,  uma  das  desertas  da  Capitania 
de  Cabo  Verde.'  Others  declare 
that  the  Windward  group  was  always 
royal  property.  After  two  failures, 
in  1734  and  1781,  the  island  was 
populated  in  1 795  by  Joao  Carlos 
de  Fonseca  of  Fogo,  with  fifty  of  his 
own  slaves,  and  twenty  pairs  from 
the  other  islands.  He  died  soon 
after  building  the  great  church, — ^in 
which,  says  the  annalist,  he  buried 
his  fortune.  Nova  Mindello,  the 
town,  was  founded  in  1838. 

3.  S.    Luzia,    now  uninhabited. 


and  visited  at  times  for  its  orchillar 
formerly  there  were  two  or  three 
families,  who  bred  cattle. 

4.  Branco^    1 

and  >  uninhabited. 

5.  Easo,         J 

6.  S.  Nicolao,  which  we  call  St* 
Nicholas:  it  is  an  agricultural 
island,  with  6,731  souls. 

7.  Sal-Salt  Island,  so  called  from 
its  celebrated  Salinas.  Pop.  838. 

8.  BoaVista  ('  Belvedere,' '  Beau- 
tiftilView'),  also  a  salt  exporter, with 
about  2,621  inhabitants.  Columbus 
in  1498  (third  voyage)  passed  Sal 
and  touched  at  Boa  Vista,  where  he- 
found  a  leper-house  and  learned 
that  the  disease  was  cured  by  the 
*  temperature  of  the  air  and  feeding 
upon  tortoises  (turtles),  with  the 
blood  of  which  the  lepers  likewise 
anointed  themselves  externally.' 

The  Leeward  group,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  is  composed  of — 

1.  Maco,  Mayo,  or  Mai,  cele- 
brated for  magnetic  rocks :  exports 
salt.    Pop.  2,067. 

2.  Santiago  (St.  Jago),  commonly 
called  Cabo  Verde.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  most 
unwholesome  dwelling-place :  its 
*cameirada'  or  bilious  remittent 
being  as  bad  as  that  of  Guinea. 
It  contains  the  cathedral  and  the 
seminary.  Its  industry  is  agri- 
culture, and  its  population  44,200. 
Santiago  was  visited  by  Vasco  de 
Grama  and  Cabral,  the  discoverers 
of  Malabar  and  Brazil.  Columbus 
anchored  here,  and  left  it  in  disgust.. 

3.  Fogo,  the  only  active  volcano 
of  late  years.  It  produces  the  best 
coffee  and  maize,  and  its  population 
has  been  given  at  16,000.^ 

4.  Rombos,  or  Romos — ^two  large 
and  many  small  uninhabited  rocks. 

5.  Brava,  the  most  southern  and 
fertile  of  the  Archipelago ;  the  in- 
dustry is  agriculture,  and  the  popu- 
lation reaches    6,824.      The  total 


*  Southey  (History  of  Brazil^  vol.  iii.  p.  448)  rightly  gives  it  *  S.  Antam.' 

'  Captain  Boberte,  1 721,  calls  this  islet  Branca.    But  the  common  parlance  is  Branco — 
Ilheo  OP  Ilhot«  being  understood. 

*  In  1862  it -was  14,226. 
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gupefficias  of  the  isknd  is  reputed 
to  exceed  that  of  the  Alem-Tejo 
province  of  Portugal,  and  is  va- 
riously  estimated  at  1,555  square 
Tidlea  to  1,2123  square  leagues.  Most 
of  it  is  high  volcanic  ground,  want- 
ing water,  and  some  eight-tenths 
are  uncultivated.  In  1S39,  accords 
ing  to  the  geographer,  ¥,  T.  F. 
Pereira,  the  population  was  77,500 
(including  8,000  whites  and  6,000 
to  7,000  slaves).  The  census,  of 
1 841  made  it  84,460.  In  1 844, 
Lopez  de  Lima  rates  it  at  67,000  to 
75,000,  and  estimates  the  whites  at 
one  to  tventy  coloured.  Chelmicki 
{Gorogr€upMa  Gabo  Verdiana),  in 
J  84 1 ,  says  6  3 ,000.  The  Almanack  de 
Gotha,  in  1 849,  has  80,000.  In  1 85 1 
it  ^as  estimated  at  83,393  soiQs. 
According  to  Mr.  T.  Miller,  the 
•census  of  1862  gave  about  100,000. 
To  the  islands  were  added  as  appa- 
nages, in  1 46 1,  the  colonies  of  Por- 
tuguese Northern  Guinea  (Guine 
Portugueza  do  Norte),  lying  be- 
tween I  i°and  i3°N.lat. ; '  and  these 
form  with  the  islands  the  province 
of  Cape  Verde.  The  Presidios  are 
chiefly  upon  the  Casamansa,  the 
Bio  de  S.  Domingo,  or  Gacheo,  and 
the  G^ba,  besides  the  Bissagos  or 
Bijagoz  Archipelago.  To  the  south 
of  the  Casamansa,  in  the  lands  of 
the  Banhee  tribe,  lies  the  island  and 
town  of  Zinguichor  or  Zenguiohor ; 
it  has  an  eight-gun  stockade, 
guarded  by  a  few  soldiers,  who 
defend  its  exports,  of  wax,  rice, 
hides,  and  ivory.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Cacheo  river,  on  the  south  or 
left  bank,  lies  Cacheo,  about  no 
leagues  &om  Santiago  ;  it  is  in  the 
land  of  the  Papels  and  Buramos, 
and  contains  a  caza-forte  and  a  town 
with  two  streets.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  same  stream  is  the 
small  settlement  and  fort  of  Bolor, 
in  the  land  of  the  Felupes ;  and  60 
leagues  up  the  river  is  the  Presidio 


of  Tanm^  a  f<n^  and  tpwn  with  420 
freemen  and  250  slaves,  not  indud- 
ing  the  Gruinates  (mMes)  de 
Pra9a ;  the  nativep  aire  Mandengos. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Geba  river  is 
the  island  of  Bissao,  whose  town 
and  fort  are  known  as  S.  Jose  de 
Bissao.  Portuguese  Guinea  also 
includes  the  Archipelago  knpwn  as 
Parcel  dos  Bissagos,  to  which  belong 
BissSLo  Island  and  Bulama— the  lat- 
ter claimed  by  the  English,  and  the 
seat  of  Captain  Phil.  Braver's  ridi- 
culous colony.  There  are  twelve 
inhabited  islands,  not  includiog 
rocks.  The  English  have  ever 
found  these  people  deadly  enemies. 
Once  they  were  our  Mends,  and 
remarkable  as  pilots.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  an  English 
scoundrel  skipper  carried  off  a 
number  of  the  people  and  sold 
them  as  slaves.  Their  friends  broke 
their  canoes  and  paddles,  abjured 
the  sea,  and  swore  to  murder  every 
Englishman  that  might  fall  into 
their  hands.  Captain  William  Dam- 
pier,  in  1683,  relates  something  of 
the  same  kind.  After  touching  at 
Sal  and  S.  Kicholas  he  proceeded 
to  Mayo,  where  they  would  not  let 
his  men  land  'because  one  Captain 
Bond,  a  Bristol  man,  had  not  long 
before  carried  off  some  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.'  So  the  Bissagos  kept 
their  word  by  murdering  the  crew 
of  a  merchantman  in  1830,  and  the 
officers  of  a  cruiser  in  1833. 

The  Portuguese  complain  londly 
of  the  state  in  which  their  Afiican 
colonies  are  abandoned  by  the 
Government.  They  cannot  contend 
against  the  French .  of  Senegal  or 
the  English  of  Gambia,  and  the 
savages  around  them  are  insolent 
and  oppressive. 

The  thin  population  of  the  Cape 
Yerdian  Archipelago  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  accidents  to  which 
these  islands  are  liable.     Famines 


.  >  Some  have  fixed  the  extreme  limits  between  1 0°  N.  lat  and  1 30  N.  lat.,  or  100  lea^««, 
between  the  Casamansa  River  and  the  Cabo  das  Vergas,  with  an  imcertain  depth,  and  aa 
estimated  area  of  3,000  square  leagues. 
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are  recorded  as  far  back  as  1593 ; 
Captam  Roberts  mentions  them  in 
1721  ;  and  severe  droughts  are 
recorded  in  1746,  in  1765,  and  in 
^775'  Something  of  the  kind  is 
expected  eyeiy  fi&  year.  In  1863 
the  rains  completely  failed,  and  the 
consequences  were  dreadful ;  in 
Santiago  alone  some  10,000  souls 
were  starved.  The  water  is  rarely 
of  the  best  quality:  the  taste  is 
brackish,  and  new-comers  are  al- 
most always  disagreeably  affected 
byit. 

In  the  cool  humid  highlands, 
maize,  beans,  and  pumplans  are 
cultivated ;  in  the.  warmer  grounds, 
oranges,  pine-apples,  sweet-limes, 
bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
flourish.  Wherever  a  valley  con- 
tains a  spring  the  ground  is  utilised, 
and  some  agricultural  labour  is  ex- 
pended; but  poverty  makes  the 
peasant  idle.  In  1701,  wild  indigo 
was  discovered  ;  in  1730,  the  or- 
chilla,  which  is  here  of  the  best 
quahty;  in  1783,  senna,  also  wild; 
in  1790,  coffee  was  introduced.  The 
oldest  exportation  was  salt,  which 
once  supplied  1 20  shiploads  a  year. 
Building  woods  were  valuable,  and 
turtle  and  whale  fishing  gave  em- 
ployment to  many.  Formerly  vines 
occupied  much  of  the  inigated 
ground,  and  the  produce  was  equal 
to  that  of  Tenerifie.  The  '  oidium,' 
however,  appeared  here  at  the  same 
time  as  at  Madeira.  Sugar-cane 
and  coffee  were  then  tried.  The 
want  of  rain  and  the  indolence  of 
the  people  prevent  cotton  being  an 
important  growth.  The  principal 
produce  is  the  wild  physic-nut 
locally  called  'Purga;*  it  is  sent 
to  Lisbon  for  extracting  oil.  Salt 
is  still  a  staple.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent reaison  why  cochineal  from 
the  Canaries  should  not  thrive  in 


the  more  fertile  parts  of  these  is- 
lands, and  why  the  stony  grounds 
should  not  become  rabbit-warrens.  * 

During  the  lash  three  years  small 
Spanish  and  Italian  craft  have  fished 
for  coral  about  Santiago ;  but  the 
value  is  not  known.  Imports  pay 
according  to  tariff  10 — ^40  per  cent. 
advcUorevij  the  higher  rates  being 
placed  to  protect  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  Portugal.  The 
English  sovereign,  worth  4,500  reis 
in  Lisbon,  here  is  valued  according 
to  the  current  rate  of  exchange  at 
4,700  reis,  though  not  in  payment 
to  Government  offices  or  in  ex- 
change for  bills.  The  mil  rei  is 
here  worth  1,000  reis,  the  dollar 
960,  and  the  five-franc  piece  900. 

The  climate,  like  the  vegetation, 
resembles  thatof  the.temperate  zones 
rather  than  the  tropics,  and  at  once 
suggests  the  Canarian  Archipelago, 
Except  at  Santiago,  'the  deadly' 
(O  mortifero)  malignant  fevers  are. 
rare,  and,  £|,ccording  to  Lopez  de 
Lima,  S.  Vincent,  S.  Antao,  and 
Brava  are  more  healthy  than 
Lisbon.  Intermittents  sometimes 
break  out  after  the  rains,  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November. 
Ophthalmia  and  other  disorders  are 
common ;  the  blacks  often  show 
leprous  white  spots ;  small-pox  must 
be  combated  by  vaccination  or  it 
becomes  a  plague ;  and,  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  scorbutic  tendency  for 
which  the  brackish  water  bears 
blame,  the  people  resort  to  the  free 
use  of  vinegar  and  acids — a  practice 
unfavourable  to  digestion.  Centa- 
genarians  are  spoken  of.  Dr. 
M'William,  of  the  Niger  Expedi- 
tion, notices  the  death  of  a  woman 
about  a  hundred  years  old.  She 
was  one  Inezinha,  mother  or  aunt  of 
a  Joao  Paulo,  once  military  com- 
mandant of  the  island.   The  Lisbon 


'  At  St.  Vincent — ^which  so  greatly  resembles  Ascension,  even  to  its  *  Green  Moun- 
tain*— ^rabbits  suffered  from  the  wild  cat.  The  feline  here  became  savage,  and  wandered 
into  the  wilds,  sacrificing  all  the  comforts  of  a  house.  I  remarked  the  same  in  Unyan- 
wezi,  when  even  the  kittens  scratched  and  fought  hke  furies.  The  real  Cat-o'-Mount 
ddes  not  exist  in  this  |i;roap,  nor  is  there  any  dangerous  or  poisonous  reptile  except  the 
African  centipede.    Perhaps  St.  Patrick  called  here. 
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paper,  0  Doze  d^Agosto  (Nov.  15, 
1865),  when  giving  the  obituary  of 
S.  Antao  between  October  1863  ^^^ 
September  1864,  remarks  that  'half 
the  deaths  were  above  70  years, 
many  had  reached  the  age  of  1 00 
and  upwards,  whilst  there  was  one 
case  of  127  years.'  The  general 
voice  of  the  people  confirms  this 
report,  which  I  give  in  detail,  as  the 
question  of  centagenarianism  is  one 
of  peculiar  interest.  So  lasting  a 
climate  may  perhaps  attract  the 
attention  of  the  faculty.  Here,  the 
Europe-haunting  tribes  of  '  ^tiques, 
asthmatiques,  pulmonaires  et  tousse- 
creux '  can  die  out  of  the  doctor's 
way. 

The  thermometer  in  the  Cabo 
Verdian  Archipelago  ranges  from 
70°  to  80°  between  April  and  Sep- 
tember, and  stands  at  a  medium 
of  'j^°  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  barometer  seldom  varies  more 
than  o'lo,  except  during  the  rare 
cyclones.^  Night  dews  are  very- 
heavy,  the  mornings  are  cool,  and, 
as  in  the  regions  of  the  Trades,  all 
places  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
either  valleys  or  rooms,  are  hot 
and  oppressive.  December  and 
January  are  cold  months,  with 
high  gales  and  thick  weather  from 
the  east.  The  wind,  in  howling 
gusts,  like  the  waves  of  a  mighty 
aerial  sea,  eddy  round  the  hilltops 
and  strike  the  ocean,  breaking  as 
it  were  into  so  many  separate 
blasts.  At  this  season  the  sails 
are  yellowed  by  the  dust  of  the 
Desert ;  hence  the  saying,  '  Nas 
Ilhas  de  Cabo  Yerde  ate  as  velas 


dos  navios  se  fazem  amareUas.' 
February  and  March  are  also 
windy,  the  latter  being  very  clear; 
April  and  May  are  the  two  finest 
months,  with  a  cool  and  pleasant 
north-easter.  June  is  gusty  and 
sandy — a  hriza  parda,  or  brown 
Trade,  hangs  upon  the  hills,  and 
the  heavings  in  the  harbours  prog- 
nosticate rain;  the  wind  becomes 
variable,  working  towards  the  south. 
From  mid- July  to  mid-October  is 
the  rainy  season  in  the  Windward 
Isles ;  in  the  Leeward,  it  begins 
somewhat  later.  The  end  of  Octo- 
ber and  November  are  fine  months, 
and  travellers  who  would  visit  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  should  prefer 
this  season. 

The  government  of  the  islands 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  '  Councillor 
Governor- General,'  who  is  presi- 
dent of  a  Council  composed  of  six, 
namely,  the  four  highest  dignitaries 
in  the  judicial,  military,  fiscal,  and 
ecclesiastical  departments,  together 
with  two  of  the  principal  civilians. 
The  head-quarters  are  at  Porto 
Praya,  in  Santiago — a  place  as  fa- 
vourable to  promotion  and  as  fatal 
to  the  Governor- General  race  as  the 
City  of  Plaster  Palaces  in  the  Ben- 
gal swamps.  The  other  islands  are 
directed  by  mayors  and  military 
commandants,  generally  Portuguese 
officers,  who  are  assisted  by  Cham- 
bers (Camaras).  There  are  two 
circuits  of  justice,  the  Windward 
and  the  Leeward;  the  last  appeal 
is  to  the  Rela^ao,  or  High  Court  of 
Lisbon.  ^ 

It  is  recorded  of  the  proud  old 


'  That  of  September  2-3,  of  1 850,  was  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Miller.  The  barometer 
fell  from  30-00  to  28-22,  and  the  qnicksilrer  remained  *  pumping'  daring  the  whole 
gale,  being  marked  lowest  during  the  luUs.  It  was  most  violent  at  8.  ^intao,  S.  Viooent^ 
and  S.  Nicholas.  At  sixty  miles  west  of  the  former,  the  ship  Sir  Robert  Peel,  903  tons, 
was  lost ;  and  at  S.  Vincent,  the  Euston  House  was  blown  aown.  At  S.  Nicholas,  Mr. 
Miller's  house  was  the  only  building  .left  standing.  A  little  rain  in  big  drops  fell,  bat 
the  wind  is  described  as  uprooting  the  grass — the  luridness  of  the  scene  as  dreadfol 
The  wind  began  from  the  north-east,  worked  slowly  round  to  the  north-west>  and  after  a 
long  lull  of  oTercast  weather  began  to  blow  from  the  south-east.  Such  typhoons,  how- 
erer,  are  here  rare ;  the  'oldest  inhabitant'  could  not  remember  one  previous  to  1850. 

'  We  should  do  well  to  copy  this  sensible  practice  in  our  West  African  *  pest-houses.* 
Sa  Leone  the  Litigious,  for  instance,  could  be  managed  by  police  magistrates^,  with  an 
appeal  under  certain  circumstances  to  London. 
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colonists,  like  those  that  once  in- 
habited the  neck  of  Virginia,  that 
until  the  new  man  could  prove  his 
tree  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
settle  amongst  them.  There  are 
in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  many 
gentlemen  of  family  and  good  edu- 
cation, nor  are  fortunes  of  2,oooZ. 
per  annum  unknown.  Now  that 
the  degrading  institution  of  mor' 
gado  (primogeniture)  has  been  hap- 
pily abolished,  there  will  doubtless 
be  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
society.  For  years  the  wealthy 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
drink,  dice,  and  dance,  or  look  at 
dancing.  It  is  ample  time  for  the 
home  Government  to  cease  the  sui- 
cidal practice  of  deporting  their 
degradados  (convicts)  to  these  co- 
lonies;^ and,  finally,  in  order  to 
mingle  the  race,  polygamy  should 
be  permitted,  or  rather  enjoined. 
This  has  been  recommended  by 
previous  observers. 

The  common  people  are  Africans, 
slightly  blended  with  European 
blood,  and  many  are  pure  negroes, 
like  all  niggers,  they  have  a  wild- 
beast  vein  in  them.  See  them 
fiercely  clutch  their  stretchers  as 
the  wild  English  lads  pelt  them 
with  nuts  — the  good  -  humoxired 
lisbonese  would  only  laugh.  They 
are  filthy  in  manners  and  person, 
very  fond  of  the  '  matar-hicho  ' 
(dram),  and  though  rarely,  if  ever, 
murderers  or  highway  robbers,  they 
Are  sad  liars  and  persistent  petty 
thieves.  Their  morality  is  not  in- 
<a«ased  by  the  presence  of  soldiers, 
some  of  them  white  convicts  ;  the 
country-folks  generally  are  chaste ; 
and  at  Boa  Vista  the  adulteress 
would  be  stoned,  according  to  Mo- 
saic and  Koranic  law.  There  is 
no  infanticide,  although  rhodas,  or 
wheels  for  the  reception  of  found- 
lings, are  unknown.  The  race  is 
fearfdlly  noisy;  one  wishes  that 
they  would  take  a  lesson  from  the 


women  of  the  Papels  in  Portuguese 
Guinea.  These  people  are  said,  on 
rising,  to  fill  their  mouths  with 
ashes  or  with  water,  and  ta  work 
without  removing  the  stuff  till  food 
•time.  The  men  wear  shirts  and 
drawers,  with  sometimes  waist-belts 
and  jackets ;  a  home-made  straw  hat 
covers  their  woolly  heads;  and 
slaves  are  not  allowed  shoes.  A 
stout  stick  of  the  quince  (inarmelo)^ 
short  and  heavy,  with  a  spur  on  one 
naked  heel,  often  complete  the  cos- 
tume. The  women,  who  carry  loads 
like  horses,  affect  loose  jackets  and 
limp  petticoats  of  calico;  on  their 
heads  is  an '  igualado '  (squared) — a 
red  or  yellow  cotton  kerchief  tri- 
angularly folded  and  passed  round 
the  hair,  so  as  to  present  a  peaked 
rise  in  front.  Some  prefer  the 
jpanno  da  mdo,  or  hand-made  cot- 
tons, which  are  good  and  lasting. 
A  favourite  article  is  the  galan,  or 
gallan,  a  cloth  variegated  with  in- 
digo, and  beaten  with  clubs  till  it 
assumes  a  fine  coppery  lustre. 

Beef  in  these  islands  is  not  bad, 
and  the  old  residents  declare  the 
nautton  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  heard  this  said  in 
many  places,  but  wrongly;  if  the 
English  excel  the  world  in  any- 
thing edible,  it  is  in  mutton.  The 
short-haired  goats  produce  three  or 
four  kids  twice  a  year,  and  supply 
plenty  of  cheese  and  milk,  which  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  cow.  As 
in  Ireland,  pigs  are  everywhere ; 
but  they  are  the  filthiest  of  feeders. 
Poultry  abounds.  The  people,  like 
those  of  all  hot  climates,  refii^in 
from  sweet  milk ;  '  dormido,'  the 
soured  article  kept  for  two  or  three 
days,  is  the  succedaneum.  They 
make  of  maize  '  cuscus '  and  '  bu- 
tangas' — ^balls  of  flour  baked  in 
ashes,  as  in  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vince of  Nimho.  '  Xaren '  is  coarse 
flour  pounded  in  huge  mortars, 
mills  being  unknown;  and  'haipim' 


»  Betwepn  1839  and  1844,  the  island  received  a  total  of    336  convicts,  male  and 
female. 
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'or  *  aapim  *  is  the  sweet  manioc  root, 
eaten  roasted.  The  *  fannha  da  pSo,' 
or  wood'  meal,  is  better  than  the 
Brazilian.  The  intoxicating  drinks 
are  bad  mm  and  a  kind  of  wine 
made  from  the  sugar-cane.  To- 
bacco grows  abundantly,  and  is 
cheap.  Fetes  and  festive  occasions 
are  celebrated  with  dnunming  and 
dandng.  The  former  reminds  one 
of  the  Balafon  of  the  African  coast. 
The  great  dance  is  the  Congoese 
'  hatuque,^  compared  with  which 
the  worst  of  gningette  saltation  is 
decency  itself.  The  *balhadeira,'  or 
performer,  is  usually  an  African, 
who  executes  her  horrors  before  a 
circle  of  sable  squatters  clapping 
their  hands  to  a  terrible  outcry. 
Widows  pass  a  month  in  a  dark 
room,  sitting  on  their  beds  and 
receiving  sUent  visits,  after  the 
&shion  of  ancient  Portugal  and 
modem  Brazil. 

The  dialect  of  the  islands  is  called 
*Crevula,'  and  even  the  ladies  speak 
no  other.  It  is  a  kind  of  mixture 
of  Guinea  and  spoiled  Portuguese, 
and  some  islanders'  conservatism 
go^s  so  far  that  they  preach  in  it 
and  publish  in  it.*  The  following 
specimens  are  given  by  Lopez  de 
Lima  and  others: — ^A  mimca  qnere^ 
*I  don't  want,'  *J.  mm,' the  oblique 
being  used  for  the  nominative, 
whilst '  to, '  (African)  is  the  sign  of 
the  present  tense.  *  Tarn,'  i.e.  *  Ta 
wivm^  *  already,'  T  being  the  sign  of 
the  past.  *  i  &o  '  (thou  for  '  iu^ 
or  *«;o«,'  as  ^mim^  for  'et*');  ^jam 
fia  *  is  '  thou  hast  said ;'  ^jlar '  or 
^jpwpiar,^  meaning  'to  speak.'  '^re' 
is  *  he,'  *  cheo  '  means  *  must,'  and 
^hi'  is  a  general  exclamation  of 
admiration.  *  Falliado '  means  good, 
^famadoy  'evil  f  breeches  are  called 
'  d^ros  *  (our  drawers  ?)  ;  'to  taste' is 
^  cre.^  ^Bece*  (for  'Vossi')  is  'your 
worship;'    a    pumpkin   is    ^roca;* 


'  vadio '  is  a  free  black ;  and  a  pipe, 
*  canisto,^  The  terminal  sound  '  So ' 
is  pronounced  *ou,'  as  iu  Spanish. 
'Sir'  is  expressed  by 'nio,"iJio,'  or 
'nio-nio;'  'madam' by 'mora,**niania,* 
or  'nhanha.'  'Nio  ta  fla  de  man- 
tanhas  cheo  pra  niania,'  means  'the 
gentleman  sends  many  compHments 
to  the  lady.'  When  men  meet  in 
the  morning,  one  asks  the  other 
'  Como  nio  ta  passa  ?*  '  how  is  the 
gentleman  ?'  and  the  reply  is  'Ac- 
comodado,'  *well,'  or  'Accolnoda- 
dinho,'  'pretty  well,'  as  the  case  may 
be. 

I  must  refer  you,  dear  A****, 
to  our  Anthropological  Journal  for 
an  account  of  peculiarities  upon 
which  our  ancestors  would  descant 
with  sdl  the  innocence  in  the  world ; 
but  the  delicacy  of  our  days  is  quite 
a  diflferent  matter.  You  will  there, 
however,  find  an  account  of  a  young 
monster  named  Antonio  de  Bamos, 
and  details  of  certain  practices 
which  are  not  unamusing. 
I  am,  Sdc, 

Richard  F.  Bueton. 


LETTER  VI. 

'the  reef'  (arrival  at). 

A  oito  graos  do  E^uinocia  se  dilata 
Peniambuco,  provincia  deliciosa. 
Canto  vi,  s.  75.* 

"We  receive  what  'professors'  are 
apt  to  call  a  'solemn  warning,*  dear 
A****, touching  S.Vincent:  small- 
pox has  appeared  in  eight  cases,  of 
which  one  was  confluent.  So,  Va- 
mos !  let  us  vanish  from  this  old 
cinder,  with  its  Washington's  head. 

The  Messageries  Imp6riales  of 
the  Ligne  du  Bresil  still  touch  here 
once  a  month.  The  station  is  aboat 
to  be  transferred  to  Groree.  Fonr 
large  wheelers  (500  h.  p.) — the 
Ouierme,  Navarre,  Beam  (now  lost), 
and  Estremadure — out  of  a  fleet  of 


*  A  priest  of  Santiago  wrote  a  grammar  and  a  yocabnlary  of  this  horrible  mixtme  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

'  CkLramura:  Poema  Epico  do  Descuhrimmio  do  Bahia,  Composta  por  PV.  Joei  de 
S.  Bita  Durao.    Lisboa,  1781. 
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£3r<y-ii]iie,with8izt)inldiiig,  perform 
this  seorvice,  leaving  Bordeaaz  about 
noon  on  the  25  th  of  each  month. 

As  regards  the  space  covered  by 
it,  the  Messageries  is  the  greatest 
steam-ship  company  of  modem  days. 
It  began  thns :  In  1835,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  far«eeing  financier,  M. 
Hamann,  the  Chambers  granted  six 
millions  of  francs  to  start  fifteen 
ships,  each  of  100  to  i6o-horse 
power,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
after  a  favourite  hobby  of  the  day, 
which  iron-bnilt  craft  soon  settled, 
it  was  to  be  a  transport  service  that 
would  be  converted  into  a  war  navy; 
In  1837  the  first  vessel,  the  Scor- 
mandre,  left  Marseilles  amidst  great 
rejoicings.  / 1. 

All  tenders  from  private  com- 
panies were  rejected.'  Austria  had 
set  the  example  by  Lloyd's ;  England 
by  the  *P.  and  O.'-  Stin  ProDce 
held  to  her  traditions  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  budget  of  1850^ 
proved  that  the  twelve  years  be- 
tween 1837  and  1849  had  oost  the 
ntttion  more  than;tiiirty-seven  mil- 
lions of  francs  for  eighteen  ships,  of 
which  fourteen  were  nearly  tiseless 
— a  deathblow  to  the  system  of 
1 83  5  !  One  day  I  hope  you  will  see 
something  of  the  kmd  happen  to 
tile  Government  dockyards,  to  the 
arms  manufactories,  and  to  the 
many  similar  obsolete  Old  Sarum 
institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  French,  than  whom  no  more 
piactical  nation  exists,  turned  at 
once  to  '  concessionnaires.'  There 
were,  of- course,  slow  coaches  in  the 
Ohambers.  ^J'appelle  cela  le  vol 
de  ViHai^  quoth  M.  de  Fiamboisy. 
'  (j^tst  le  pays  jete  en  pdiure  a  une 
comjpagnie,^  echoed  M.  de  Cerisy. 
Happily  these  conservative  gentle- 
men spoke  in  vain.     The  large  plant 


of  the  Messageries  Imp6riales — ^you 
remember  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires  and  the  huge  lumbering  dili- 
gences, and  the  seven-league  boots  P 
— ^had  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
rail.  The  company  was  glad  to 
turn  its  new  interests  into  thfe  new 
channel,  and  a  contract  was  con- 
cluded in  July  1 85 1.  The  young 
service  began  with  four  Mediter- 
ranean lines  of  io$*26 leagues, under 
a  subsidy  of  twenty-eight  francs 
per  league.  It  proved  of  national 
utility  in  1854,  and  again  in  the 
Austro-Italian  war  and  in  the 
Syrian  expedition.  It  haa  revived 
iVench  commerce  in  Turkey,  Egypfc^ 
and  China,  and  now  it  possesses 
thirteen  main  and  branch  lines,  in-* 
eluding  the  '  Shanghai  and  Yoko-^ 
hama,'  which  is  to  be  opened  in 
1866. 

The  passage  of  1,600  miles  from 
S.  Vincent  to  Pemambuco  costs 
16Z.  The  JBstremadure,  Captain 
Sounnier,  was  to  start  at  11  a.m. 
on  July  6.  She  did  not  move  till 
4  P.M.,  when  we  were  dining — appa- 
rently a  fiivourite  hour  for  depar- 
ture. The  main  cabin  was  small  f 
therefore  meals  were  double,  to  the 
dire  distress  of  the  stewards.  There 
was  some  excitement  when  I  camie 
on  board ;  some  mutinous  spirit  iin 
the  kitchen  had  traite  de  marmiiwi 
the  first  cook — high  treason  against 
the  highest  office  of  King  Gast«r. 

The  place  looks  picturesque,  as 
there  are  two  tables  devoted  to 
ecclesiastics,  male  and  female.  The 
former  are  of  eveiy  grade,  from  the 
clean-shaven,  snuurtly-dressed  au- 
monier  of  the  Bourbon  age  and 
type,  bound  for  the  admirars  ship, 
to  the  pickpocket-like  neophyte — n, 
sans  culotte  of  the  church,  proceed- 
iag  to    some    coUege    at    Buenos 


"  Until  1850  the  Whole  eastern  coast  of  South  America  was  without  European  steam 
naTigation.  In  that  year  the  Boyal  Mail  Company  undertook  to  run  a  monthly  steamer 
from  Southampton  to  Bio,  and  a  branch  boat  to  the  Eiver  Plate.  '  The  consequence/ 
says  Mr.  Hadfield,  'was. an  augmentation  of  traffic,  both  of  goods  and  passengers,  sush  as 
few  persons  contemplated,  and  the  line  proved  speedily  unequal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with 
either  to  the  extent  requiried.'  Hence  the  Liverpool  line  was  organised  in  1851,  and  its 
pioneer,  intended  for  the  Kiver  Plate,  started  on  August  27,  1853. 
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Ayres — and  the  total  represents  ten 
males  and  seven  sisters  of  S.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  The  men  have  rigged 
up  two  altars,  fore  and  aft,  for 
fetish  every  morning.  All  the  day 
they  mutter  over  their  rosaries  and 
breviaries,  and  looking  out  of  the 
comers  of  their  eyes,  according  to 
tuition,  they  let  nothing  escape 
them.  However  unwell  be  other 
professions,  these  never  fail  at 
meals ;  dreadfully  ravenous,  they 
resemble  in  those  seedy  black  robes, 
grimy  talons,  and  blacking-brush 
beards,  the  darker  sort  of  vultures. 

The  'Sisters'  wore  their  gull- 
wing  caps,  and  were,  as  usual,  of  two 
categories — ^theblousy,  happy,  hard- 
eating  many,  and  the  pale,  delicate, 
lady-like  few.  There  were  also  two 
Irish  girls,  postulants,  with  cock- 
noses,  loose  mouths,  and  goggle 
gooseberry  eyes,  essentially  under- 
bred :  if  you  look  at  them  they  turn 
upon  you  their  backs,  the  only  part 
whose  defects  are  not  visible  and 
palpable. 

The  Leeward  Islands  of  Cape 
Verd  did  not  show.  The  third  day 
afber  our  departure  carried  us  to 
the  climate  of  Cape  Palmas,  even 
to  the  tornado;  this  indeed  is  the 
only  break  in  the  dense,  close,  damp, 
heavy  atmosphere  that  bathes  us 
with  perspiration  as  at  Zanzibar, 
whilst  the  rolling  seas  never  allow 
the  ports  of  our  unventilated  cabins 
to  be  opened.  We  are  now  in  the 
ill-famed  '  Doldrums,'  the  French- 
man's '  Pot-au-noir,'  where  the 
(north-east  and  south-east  Trades  ^ 
meet,  and  cause  dead  airs,  as  two 
opposing  currents  cause  dead  water. 
The  sun  wades  in  mist,  and  its  rays 
a-re  sultry  without  drying.  We  sit 
in  dangerously  damp  skins;  like 
Peter  Schemil,  we  have  lost  our 
shadows.  *And  here  it  is  to  be 
noted,'  saith  Master  John  Winter, 


'that  after  we  came  within  four 
degrees  of  the  equinoctial,  until  we 
were  as  much  passed  it,  no  daie  did 
pass  without  great  store  of  raine.' 
Such  is  still  the  climate  near  the 
line,  where,  according  to  the  eloquent 
Vieyra,  even  conscience  petrifies ! 

About  noon  on  the  fifth  day  we 
crossed  the  equator,  without  the 
hapteme  du  ligne  now  fast  waxing 
obsolete,  and  we  gladly  hailed,  after 
much  rain  and  many  squalls,  the 
clear  blue  skies,  the  dry,  elastic, 
bracing  air,  and  the  re&eshing  tem- 
perature of  the  rapid  and  steady 
south-east  Trade.  K  the  days  are 
delightful,  the  nighte  are  magnifi- 
cent. Between  the  pure  aznre 
flecked  with  high  white  cloud  above, 
and  the  diaphonous  lapis-lazuli, 
foam-fretted  waters  below,  you  ex- 
perience a  perfect  physical  Uen-itre ; 
all  caresses  the  senses,  and  a  vagae 
feeling  of  enjoyment — ^the  Asiatic 
Kayf — attaches  you  to  that  doubt- 
ful gift  called  life.  You  have  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  this  fresh 
crystal-clear  air;  you  are. neither 
hot  nor  cold,  damp  nor  dry ;  your 
eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  excessiye 
light,  nor  are  they  dulled  by  sad- 
dening grey.  You  feel  that  if  anni- 
hilation were  offered  to  you,  you 
might  regret  it — ^by  no  means  an 
every-day  frame  of  mind. 

Early  on  July  13 — we  were  one 
day  late  —  all  gathered  on  the 
paddle-box  gangway  to  sight  the 
New  World,  We  heard  the  old 
story  that  the  land  could  be  smelt 
from  afar ;  but,  as  usual,  our  noses 
were  not  equal  to  the  task.  About 
noon  we  saw  over  the  starboard 
quarter  a  long,  low,  purple  line, 
between  blue  above  and  blue  below, 
which  might  be  the  West  Afii- 
can  coast.  These  are  the  levels 
stretehing  to  Paraiba  do  Norte. 
This  length  without  breadth  breaks 


>  Several  mariners  have  declared  to  me  that  the  soath-east  is  encroaching  upon 
the  north-east  Trade,  which  some  thirty  years  ago  used  to  drite  them  far  beyond  the  Cape 
Verdian  Archipelago.  The  *  Doldrums,'  alias  *  Variables,'  alias  *  fiegiou  of  Calnas,'  are  the 
southern,  as  the  '  Horse  latitudes'  are  the  northern  limits  of  the  north-oast  Trade. 
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up  as  we  advance  into  little  rolling 
rises  which  are  hardly  hills,  not 
nnlike  the  shores  of  Hampshire, 
England,  were  it  not  for  the  fring- 
ing of  palms  affecting  the  physiog- 
nomy, cocoa-nut  trees,  domes, 
towers,  and  tall  houses  bleaching  in 
the  sun,  and  rising  from  the  waves. 
Eight  leagues  is  the  extreme  limit 
at  which  low-lying  Pemambuco 
can  be  seen ;  it  then  appears,  first  a 
faint  line  of  white  masonry,  then 
shipping,  and  lastly  the  general 
features  of  a  commercial  town, 
specHLng  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
bay,  whose  southern  end,  limpy 
Saint  Augustine,  is  some  thirty- 
miles  distant.  The  light  is  visible 
at  sixteen  miles.  Passiifg  Olinda, 
the  old  Villa  de  Marina,  we  give  it  a 
wide  berth  of  three  miles,  and  then 
turn  south  as  though  bound  for 
Rio :  the  object  is  to  avoid  the 
Olinda  Reef,  *Baixos  de  Olinda,' 
which  projects  some  two  nautical 
miles  to  the  east.  The  romantic 
hill,  with  its  rich  mosaic  work  of 
massive  white  temples,  towers,  and 
houses,  pink,  grey,  or  creamy  yel- 
low, and  sometimes  of  blue  and 
white  Dutch  tiles,  all  red-roofed, 
and  set  off  by  the  light-green 
bananas  and  dark  -  green  mangos, 
jacks,  and  forest  trees  rising  bold, 
high-  above  ihe  flats,  jusi^es  its 
name,  *0,  Pretty!*  This  embalms 
the  exclamation  of  its  founder, 
Duaste  Coetho  Pereira,  *0  linda 
situa9l[o  para  se  fiindar  uma  villa.' 
After  expeUing  the  French  from 
Itamara9a  Islajid,  he  was.  made  by 
D.  JoSo  ni.,  on  March  lo,  1530, 
donatory  of  the  captaincy,  and  the 
donation  was  confirmed  on  Sept. 
24, 1 5  3 4.  The  appellation,  you  will 
s*»«,  is  in  better  teste  than  the  style 
adopted  by  a  late  Governor- General 
of  Canada,  who  baptised  four  town- 
ships after  Her  Excellency's  lap- 
dogs. 

Olinda    is   still,   as   the   ancient 


Dutchman  called  it,  *  pulchris  oedi- 
bus  templis  que  conspicua.'  It  has 
the  remains  of  extreme  beauty; 
from  afar  the  architectural  sites 
are  perfect,  and  the  whitewashed 
buildings  sparkle  in  the  sun  like 
snow.  Churches  swarm  there — 
nearly  one  to  each  house;  they 
•would  easily  lodge  the  Brazilian 
army.  The  hill  summit,  300  feet 
high,  is  crowned  by  the  snowy  S6, 
or  cathedral,  whilst  the  huge  masses 
of  S.  Bento  and  the  Carmelite  Con- 
vent (N.  S.  de  Carmo)  are  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  sea.^  But  *  Old 
Pemambuco, '  with  its  ruddy  ochreish 
soil  and  its  wonderftdly  green  and 
grand  vegetation,  is  now  in  the  con- 
dition of  old  Goa.  It  is  connected 
by  a  sand-strip,  one  league  long, 
with  the  new  city;  and  around 
where  the  sea  is  not,  are  foul  man- 
grove swamps,  natural  canals  of 
brown  water  and  black  soil,  like 
the  peat-bog  south  of  Lough  Neagh. 

After  turning  from  north  to  south- 
west, we  anchored  about  5  p.m.  in 
the  Lameirao,  about  eight  miles  off 
the  port.  The  sailing  ships  were 
there;  the  weather  had  been  rough, 
and  they  had  been  compelled  to  lie 
far  out  by  the  strong  winds  and  the 
heavy  roll  of  the  sea,  which  can 
part  the  strongest  cables.  The 
aspect  of  the  third  city  in  the 
Brazilian  empire  from  a  distence 
is  picturesque ;  her  eons  fondly 
compare  her  to  the  *  Silent  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic;'  and  an  enthusiastic 
Portuguese  (Dr.  J.  M.  de  Lemos, 
in  his  Quia  Luso-BrazUeira)  writes 
as  follows : — 

Upon  that  tepid  horizon,  under  that  pure 
and  lovely  sky,  and  facing  the  Orient  white, 
she  springs  from  the  salt  argent  as  some 
chaste  nymph,  who  issuing  from  the  morn- 
ing bath  invests  herself  in  the  snowy  garb 
of  modesty.  She  is  the  Amphitrite  of  the 
seas,  who  rises  fresh  and  serene  from  the 
foam,  as  Aurora  breaks  in  the  eastern 
skies. 

I  should  compare  *  Pemam,'  not 


*  I  could  not  find  the  Jewish  Cemetery  and  the  Three-gun  Battery  which  older  writers 
place  at  Olinda. 
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TfitH  the  *  Sea  Cybele  fresh  firom 
ocean/  but  with,  humbler  Bremen  or 
old  Hamburg,  and  we  easily  see  the 
traces  of  the  Dutch  conquest  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  houses 
are  still  the  houses  of  Holland ;  the 
churches  and  '  cimborios '  are  the 
churches  and  domes  of  Portugal. 
The  Batavian  and  the  Latin  archi- 
tecture sit  side  by  side  about  as 
congenially  as  Martin  Luther  en 
IMe^a-tete  with  a  certain  person  of 
Babylon,  'the  tiara  of  proud  towns,' 
will  be,  but  is  not  yet.  Of  the 
white  houses,  some  are  one-storied, 
in  the  siyle  of  Brazil,  where  man 
does  not  willingly  ascend  flights 
and  stairs;  whilst  others,  six  stories 
high,  and  narrow  as  they  are  tall, 
look  as  if  they  were  turned  up  on 
one  end  and  made  into  a  single 
^ble.  On  the  top  is  a  kind  of 
belvidere,  here  called  a  'torriao,' 
and  used  more  for  ventilation  than 
for  views;  and  below  it  the  red- 
channelled  roof,  with  its  rough  tiles 
simply  laid  upon,  not  fastened 
to,  one  another,  convex  upon  con- 
cave, as  in  Lisbon,  is  built  with  the 
steepest  possible  pitch  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  These  buildings  look 
wondrous  bald  and  plain ;  there  is 
no  warmth,  and  the  heavy  balcony 
is  at  a  discount.  The  chimneys  of 
Satavia  are  absent,  and  wanting  are 
the  windmills  of  Iberia.  There  is 
not  even  the  comfort  of  a  '  Hghtning 
rod.' 

Close  to  the  town  there  is  a  small 
wood  of  masts,  and  the  foreground 
is  an  awful  line  of  foam  and  spray, 
which  makes  every  stranger  ask  his 

neighbour  how  the  he  is  to 

get  in  ?  A  varieiy  of  craft  gathers 
around  us — civilised  Hghters  for 
landing  goods  and  baggage,  silly 
TOw-boats  for  the  passengers,  and 
for  a  royal  personage  on  board  the 
Qalsotta  da  MarMia  there  was  a 


large  eighteen-oared  gondola,  or 
caique,  all  green  and  gold,  with  a 
white  and  glass-windowed  aft  cabin. 
The  black  crew  of  the  State  barge 
were  dressed  in  white,  and  on  their 
woolly  heads  wore  pointed  silver 
toques.  Far  more  of  local  colour- 
ing is  in  the  other  craft.  The 
barca9a  is  a  cross  between  the 
Dutch  treykschuyt  and  the  long 
canoes  for  which  the*Calhetes,^  for- 
merly the  wild  lords  of  the  land, 
were  celebrated.  They  have  gene- 
rally two  masts  curving  backwards; 
the  sails  are  triangular — ^a  smaller 
(me  at  the  bow,  and  another  of  dis- 
proportionate size  just  behind  it. 
The  rudder  is  enormous,  and  at 
each  side  a  corkwood  trunk  acts 
at  once  as  float  and  gangway.  With 
their  loads  of  sugar  and  coloured 
crews,  they  fly  over  the  water  at 
the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  knots  per 
hour.  The  barco  is  an  undecked 
schooner,  too  high  to  require  out- 
riggers, and  carrying  die  single 
masts  and  the  huge  triangular  sail 
of  the  barca9a.  But  the  darling  of 
travellers  is  the  jangada^  which  the 
comical  M.  Biard  calls  ^rangada.' 
This,  the  catamaran  of  Lidia  and 
Arabia,  is  a  simple  float  of  four  logs, 
the  trunks  of  the  Apeiba  tibourbon, 
a  kind  of  linden  locally  called  Pan 
de  jangada.  These  are  about  ten 
feet  long,  and  through  their  diame- 
ter of  six  to  eight  inches  are  thrust 
stout  wooden  pins ;  there  are  no 
bulwarks,  but  logs  of  corkwood,^ 
disposed  at  the  sides  and  shgbtlj 
upcurved,  prevent  frequent  upsets. 
A  pole  bending  backwards,  and 
stepped  on  a  frame  of  light  perpen- 
diculars and  a  horizontal  boajrd,  acts 
as  mast,  supporting  a  large  lateen 
of  coarse  canvas,  which  drives  t^** 
thing  flying  over  the  seas ;  behind 
it,  a  stool  of  narrow  plank,  with  four 
uprights,  is  pegged  to  the  raft ;  and 


^  Or  €aletes.    So  we  read  in  Caramura — 

'  Os  Calet^s,  na^o  possante." 

Canto  iv.  i. 
*  The  corkwood  of  *  Pemam '  is,  I  belieye,  a  species  of  palm. 
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beHind  this  again  isakuid  of  clotlies- 
liorse,  for  hangiiig  fishing^nets  and 
water-calabashes.  Finally,  there  is 
another  similar  bench  fturther  aft, 
where  the  helmsman  uses  his  broad 
])addle.  The  curious  in  jangadas 
can  buy  toy-models  of  them  in  the 
shops.  In  fine  weather  a  jangada 
trip  to  Itamara^a  Island  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

And  now  we  are  to  land  without 
the  Mussoolah  boats  of  Madras  or 
the  surf  canoes  of  Ghiinea.  We  are 
cheered  by  the  tale  of  a  Spa- 
niard who  was  lost  going  off  to 
the  last  mail:  his  boat  upset, 
his  nigger  boatmen  swam  off  and 
left  hm  to  the  sharks,  which  here 
are  fierce  and  numerous  as  on 
the  Lagos  Bar ;  they  extend  up  to 
the  second  bridge.  The  sea  washes 
high  over  the  companion  ladder, 
and  there  follows  an  awful  yawn 
as  the  boat  sinks  deep  below.  .  .  . 
Enfin,  we  are  off;  Estremadwre^ 
adieu ! 

W©  steer  towards  the  red  buoy 
whicb  marks  the  south  or  English 
bank — ^its  north  is  defined  by  a 
black  ditto — and  we  make  straight 
for  the  great  bar  (Barra  do  Picao). 
It  is  a  Hnd  of  gate  in  the  reef,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  nnle  wide,  and  where, 
for  a  space  of  about  200  yards 
from  north  to  south,  you  find  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of  water.  ^ 
On  the  south  is  the  lighthouse 
(pharol) ;  on  the  north  is  a  shoal, 
and  a  buoy  showing  another  and  a 
deeper  entrance,  the  Barra  Grande. 
North  again,  a  third  buoy  marks  the 
Barra  Velha;  it  is  broader  than 
both  ihe  others  put  together,  and  is 
limited  on  the  north  by  the  rock 
called  Pedra  Oahe9a  de  Coco.  After 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  trial  is  not 
seyere;  but  we  feel  the  lift  and  the 
scud  of  the  wayes  as  they  hurry  to 
catch  us,  and  we  sight  the  danger- 
ous Turtle  Bock  (Pedra  Tartaruga), 
a  northern  prolongation  of  the  Kght- 


house  reef-head.  A  pleasant  sight 
before  us  is  a  fine  English  collier, 
whose  drunken  master  missed  stays 
when  going  on  the  bar,  and  drifted 
upon  his  fibte.  She  looks  like  some 
new  phantom  -  ship  going  under 
water,  with  her  three  masts  and 
bows  projecting  aboye  the  surface. 
I  remember  a  similar  spectacle  in 
the  Gigno  steamer  ploughing  the 
Potomac. 

Then  turning  to  the  south  at  al- 
most a  right  angle,  we  crossed  what 
charts  call  the  Second  Bar,  running 
east  and  west,  and  diyiding  the 
P090  (well)  or  outer  basin  from  the 
riyer-fike  channel  inside.  This  '  lit- 
tle Bar'  has  almost  disappeared 
before  modem  improyements,  espe- 
cially two  steam  dredges. 

And  now  our  minds  are  free  to 
remark  the  specific  features  of  the 
entrance.  To  our  right,  on  the 
loose  sands  of  the  mainland,  is  a 
dark  square  fort,  with  projecting 
bastions,  a  la  Vauhan,  at  each  an- 
gle, and  a  straight  curtain,  with 
eighteen  old  guns,  commanding  the 
harbour.  This  is  the  Bruno,  the 
Fortalega  do  Bruno,  the  Arx  or 
Castmm  Brunonis  of  old  authors. 
Two  hundred  fathoms  ftirther  north 
is  the  Cruz  do  Padrao,  degraded  in 
our  charts  to  *  the  Beacon.*  It  is  a 
white  round  tower,  with  a  brick 
foundation  and  a  finical  cross,  like 
the  folly  erected  to  the  Liberator  in 
Bathmines  churchyard ;  near  it  is  a 
small  square  magazine,  from  which 
the  gunpowder  has  been  remoyed. 
Three  hundred  fathoms  ftirther 
north  is  another  fort,  the  Buraco 
(Hole),  in  old  charts  Castrum  Dor- 
niuBB  Brunonis — ^Mad  Bruno,  the 
wife  of  the  Dutch  general.  It  is  a 
black  and  dingy  hexagon,  with  a 
straight  sea  wall,  mounting  nine 
guns.  Beyond  it  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand,  here  too  steep  for  safe  bath- 
ing,  and  backed  by  foetid  mire  and 
mangroye,  leads  to  the  fair  head- 


*  Some  declare  that  theve  are  three  fSeithoiiui  and  a  half  upon  the  oat^  bar,  but  all 
agree  that  no  ahip  canying  more  than  aizteen  fiBet  of  water  can  enter  *  the  Well.' 
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land  on  whicli    sits   the    ^  City  of 

OUnda.' 

To  our  left  is  the  peculiar  reef — 
a  traveller  calls  it  *  oii§  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world ' — ^which  has 
given  to  the  chief  city  of  the  Per- 
nambuco  province  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.^  This  is  the  Recife 
(o  arracife  of  older  writers)  quern 
provida  numinis  cura  huic  oroe  ad- 
versus  maris  insultus  objecit.  For 
the  Dutchman's  words  are  still 
true,  ^  Eeciffa  static  est  plena  dis- 
cnminis.'  Yet  his  countrymen 
named  Pemambuco  '  the-  Paradise 
of  Brazil,' — a  paradise  flowing  with 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  slaves.  The 
third,  if  not  the  second,  city  of  the 
empire  is  founded  upon  a  reef,  and 
its  reef  is  its  prosperity.  In  the 
days  of  James  Lancaster  (1595),  S. 
Antonio  de  Recife  was  called  the 
'  Base-town.' 

>  This  natural  sea-wall  extends 
along  the  coast  at  intervals  from 
Cabo  Frio  to  Maranham,  but  mark- 
edly from  Maceid  to  Ceara  ;  here  it 
closely  approaches  the  shore,  there 
it  is  Ave  miles  distant.  ThiB  mate- 
rial is  a  pudding  of  coarse-grained 
yellow  sandstone,  calcareous  shelly 
substances,  and  silex.  The  soft  sur- 
face, rough  with  pot-holes  and 
broken  into  ledges,  is  mucilagi- 
nous,  with  small  univalves  which 
atre  still  apparently  at  work  upon  it. 
In  a  broken  fragment  I  found  a  Hve 
bivalve,  embedded  in  what  seemed 
to  be  an  air-tight  chamber,  and  the 
whole  appeared  a  mass  of  shells. 
Opposite  the  town  of  Biccife,  the 
reef  was  capped  with  a  brick  wall 
in  1854-59.  The  breadth  is  14  feet;, 
the  reef  itself  is  30  feet,  others  say 
50  feet,  wide  at  the  crest,  and  1 80 
below ;  it  slopes  towards  the  sea 
outside,  while  inside  it  is  perpendi- 
cular to  many  fathoms,  and  the 
direction,  according  to  Mr.  Lindsay, 


who  was  employed  upon  it,  is  North 
33°  East.  When  the  tide  is  in,  the 
water  is  flush  with  the  sea-waU,  and 
the  ocean  here  and  there  has  washed 
off  parts  of  the  parapet.  At  low 
water  it  stands  out  5 — 8  feet,  like 
that  beyond  the  Pigeon  House  Forfc, 
Dublin.  Outside,  the  heavy  swell 
of  the  angry  Atlantic  dashes  up 
against  the  reef,  curls  its  monstroiiB 
length,  and  breaks  in  snowy  foam, 
throwing  Hvely  jets  and  gerbs  of 
spray  some  twenty  feet  high,  or 
tumbling  over  it  surlily  like  the 
waters  of  a  milldam.  Liside  is  a 
river  of  smooth  water,  calm  as  a 
pond,  some  300 — ^400  yards  broad, 
from  which  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
sight  the  slaty  black  sl^,  the  dull 
gleam  of  the  distant  sea,  and  the 
dark  celadon  of  the  concave  waves 
as  they  raise  their  backs  of  yellow 
green.  As  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
low  and  Bandy,  mth  a  north  and 
south  direction,  and  the  prevalent 
winds  are  NNE.  and  SSE.,  it  wonld 
at  times  be  impossible  to  land  with-  1 
out  the  reef.  I 

Theories  have  not  been  wanting  ■ 
to  account  for  this  choice  piece  of 
nature's  engineering.  Mr.  Darwin 
would  fashion  it  out  of  a  consoli- 
dated bar  of  sand  and  pebbles,  ele-  ' 
vated  above  water ;  or  by  the  hard- 
ening of  a  core  of  sandspit,  from 
which  a  change  in  the  set  of  cur- 
rents has  removed  the  loose  matter, 
leaving  only  the  hard  nucleus.  Dr. 
Grardner  flnds  the  sandstone  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  series  of  the  chalk 
formation,  and  believes  that  the 
reef  owes  its  origin  to  a  decay  of 
the  rock  between  it  and  the  shore. 
The  little  reef-builders,  however, 
those  ocean  architects  whose  own 
bodies  supply  building-stone  and 
cement,  are  still  at  work.  The  coral 
animals  have  vanished,  but  the  rock 
surface  is  covered  with  univalves, 


»  The  name-root  is  still  disputed.  The  learned  Fr.  Kaphael  de  Jesus,  in  his  Cattriolo 
LusitanOj  infonns  us  that  Parana-buca,  whence  Pemambuco  in  the  language  of  the  abori- 
gines, meant  pedra  farad  a— aWvLding  t6  the  gap  in  the  reef;  vulgariy  Pernambnco,  in 
Pi«nch  Fernambouc,  and  further  corrupted  to  Pcrnanbourg,  is  supposed  to  mean  '  mouth 
of  heir — probably  from  its  resemblance  to  Inferno. 
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which  are  still  raising  the  wall  of 
live  limestone.  It  is  a  connterpart 
of  the  Moridan  Reef,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  assigns  an  antiquity 
of  70,000  years.  ^ 

The  old  Dntch  maps  of  1650 
show  the  site  of  the  Pharol,  or 
lighthouse,  to  have  been  an  island ; 
it  is  now  connected  by  hewn  and 
iron-cramped  stones  with  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  reef.  This  con- 
venience, which  dates  from  1 822 — 
Mr.  Graham  found  it  nearly  finish- 
ed in  1 82 1 — is  a  fiat,  whitewashed 
round  tower,  capped  with  a  cage 
containing  a  three-light  revolver, 
as  all  are  on  this  coast,  red,  yellow 
and  green-yellow,  and  based  upon  a 
platform  of  brown  masonry. 

On  the  seawall,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Pharos,  is  the  Arx  Maritima, 
nowcalled  the  Picao.  Ahexagonand 
apparently  circular,  with  two  sheds 
on  the  terre  pleine,  it  is  entered 
like  the  Pharol  from  the  west,  and 
it  still  bears  the  royal  arms  of 
Portugal.  Why  Messrs.  Kidder 
and  Fletcher  should  call  it  a  *  fierce 
little  fort  *  and  an  *  angry  little 
fort '  I  know  not ;  it  is  guiltless 
of  gun  or  gunpowder,  and  it  has  a 
flagstaff  but  no  flag. 

We  now  row  up  the  unrippled 
river,  bounded  by  the  town  of 
E/ecife  and  its  reef.  Here  the  plape 
looks  mean :  the  wharf  wall  breaks 
off,  sobrados  or  upper  -  storied 
houses  are  rare,  the  forts  of  St. 
George  and  the  Pilar  have  disap- 
peared, and  ihere  is  a  '  back  slum  ' 
look  about  the  locality.  This  part 
of  the  town  is  known  as  the  Fora- 
portas  (beyond  the  gates)  ;  there 
are  now  no  walls,  but  they  are  not 
wanted.  At  some  future,  time  the 
ground  will  be  valuable  for  ware- 
houses. We  touch  the  lower  guard- 
boat,  with  its  blue  tin  flag  and  lone 
white  star;  our  carpet-bags  are 
visited,  and  we  are  asked  if  we  are 
engineers.     On  the  reef  side  is  an 


old  three-master,  used  for  the  Sieves 
de  la  marine.  On  the  town  side  is 
the  Arsenal  da  Marinha,  denoted 
by  a  corrugated  iron  shed,  snowy- 
bastions,  and  little  Gothic  battle- 
ments of  D.  Manoel's  day,  by  walls 
adorned  with  azulejos  (Dutch  tiles) 
in  square  patterns,  like  those  which, 
waved  before  people's  eyes  after 
dinner,  cause  vertigo,  and  by  a 
whitewashed  tower  called  the  Ma- 
lakoff,  three  stories  high,  conspicu- 
ous from  the  sea,  at  once  belfry  and 
observatory,  adorned  with  a  flag, 
and  finished  with  a  metal  dome 
like  a  narrow-brimmed  and  much- 
battered  billycock  hat.  Some  thirty 
hulls,  in  three  or  four  ranks,  moored 
fore  and  aft  to  old  cannon  planted 
by  the  Dutch  on  the  sea  wall,  lie 
parallel  to,  and  within  pistol-shot 
of,  the  town. 

Mr.  Mansfield  remarks,  on  land- 
ing at  Pernambuco,  that  every- 
thing is  so  utterly  un-European,  so 
*  crushingly  new,'  he  almost  thought 
he  had  been  dead  and  had  recom- 
menced another  life.  It  is  not  easy, 
I  found,  to  call  up  enthusiasm,  al- 
though landing  in  a  strange  hemi- 
sphere— ^touching  a  new  world — 
placing  foot  upon  the  land  of  the 
Southern  Cross.  As  you  ascend 
the  ramp  leading  to  the  Largo  do 
Trapiche,  off  which  a  second  guard- 
boat  lies,  you  find  old  familiar  fea^ 
tures,  mud  and  dirt,  coffee-houses, 
'sweetmeats  and  fiTiits,'  'sailors' 
delights,'  *  Portuguese  toes,'  dog- 
geries and  groggeries  glaring  with 
signboards,  French,  English,  and 
American,  and  .at  least  one  flag- 
staff per  house.  Other  Powers  had 
the  power  to  abate  this  latter  nui- 
sance. When  the  Englishauthorities 
attempted  it,  the  freebom  fought  to 
the  last ;  and  when  the  acting  con- 
sul, aided  by  the  police,  removed 
the  bunting,  its  owner  applied  for 
redress  to  the  local  law  courts. 

You  will  find  lodgings    at  the 


'  In  the  anti-Darwin  book,  Methods  of  Sttcdy  in  Natural  History. 
&  Fields.     1S63. 
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west  angle  of  the  Trapiche  Square. 
The  host  is  a  jolly  personage,  whose 
fair,  round  proportions  argue  the 
goodness  of  his  cuisine,  and  the 
charges  are  exceedingly  moderate — 
eight  shillings  per  diem.  Your  olfac- 
tories suspect  cats,  which,  however, 
^are  far  fypm  common  here.  The 
odprous  matter  is  the  cassonade,  or 
brown  sugar,  of  which  almost  every 
groujidr  floor  is  an  armazem,  or  store, 
and  which  taints  the  air  far  and 
wide.  Consequently  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  plan  terreno  pays 
more  rent  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
.house,  and  the  kitchens  are  in  the 
attic,  as  happened  to  the  houses  of 
ancient  London  city. 

Hours  are  early  at  the  Univers 
Hotel,  and,  *Pemam'  is  mostly 
silent  after  1 1  p.m.  The  last  Ger- 
man  visitor  swaggers  out  of  the 
public  room,  a  fellow  with  the 
beard  of  a  drum-major,  *  gig  lamps,' 
and  a  mop  head  of  hair,  shining  as 
if  fresh  &om  a  soap-boiler's  caul- 
dron. There  are  no  mosquitoes; 
the  wmmur.of  the  sea  is  pleasantly 


distant ;  and  after  rolling  about  in 
an  unyentitated  coffin  with  one  side 
knocked  out  for  ease,  you  fall  asleep, 
dear  A****,  over  a  French  novel 
with  astonishing  phlegm,  though 
you  are  in  the  new  world,  and  in 
the  third  city  of  the  empire. 

But  I  must  confess  that  of  the  long 
sea  voyages  known  to  me,  this  is  the 
most  pleasant.  There  is  a  delight- 
fdl  break  at  Lisbon.  Between  Por- 
tugal and  St.  Vincent — where  there 
is  time  to  run  on  shore — ^the  view 
of  ElPico  is  compensationenoughfor 
many  troubles.  The  longest  stotch 
between  the  Cape  Verd  Islands 
and  Pemambuco  is  only  six  days. 
'Pemam'  is  not  always  pleasant, 
but  at  times  is  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute.  Li  two  days  we  shall 
reach  Bahia,  and  find  tiiere  a  nohle 
view  and  an  introduction  to  the 
highest  beauties  of  South  American 
scenery.  Finally  there  is  Bio  Bay 
— ^the  Bay  of  Bays — ^to  be  ejcpected, 
to  be  dreamed  of, 

RiCHAED  F.  BtWTOir. 
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THE  BEAUCLERCS,   FATHER  AND   SON. 

BY  CHARLES  CLARKE,  AUTHOR  OP  *  CHARIIB  THORNHILL,*  'WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER?'  ETC.  ETC. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BOAT. 
She  floats  upon  the  river  ...  of  his  thoughts. — Longfellow. 


AT  that  moment  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Lady  Clara  and 
her  company  were  not  quite  alone 
in  the  ruins.  A  wayworn-looking 
figure,  clad  in  a  pair  of  soldiers' 
trousers,  and  a  frock-coat,  and  bear- 
ing some  marks  of  military  cha- 
racter about  him,  seemed  to  come 
from  no  one  knew  where.  He  had 
been  asleep  in  the  chapel,  and  now, 
seeing  so  many  good-looking  people 
around  him,  bethoughthimself  of  the 
probability  of  taxing  their  liberality. 
There  was  something  about  the  man 
that  did  not  look  like  ordinary 
pauperism.  He  blushed,  as  he 
touched  his  hat ;  and  nothing  but  a 
sad  and  petitioning  expression  of  the 
face  demanded  an  alms. 

As  Violet  turned  to  leave  the  ruins 
with  her  companion,  she  stopped  a 
moment  in  front  of  the  intruder. 
With  the  impulsive  charity  common 
to  persons  of  her  character,  she  put 
a  shilling  into  his  hand;  and,  al- 
though she  asked  no  question  of 
the  man,  he  saw  that  she  had  some 
curiosity  to  satisfy. 

His  account  of  himself  was  ra- 
tional enough.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  discharged  from  the  In- 
dian army,  and  was  making  his 
way  to  Portsbridge  (so  he  said,  at 
least ;  and  an  old  soldier's  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond — ^in  this  case 
quite  as  good).  She  did  not  de- 
tain him  long.  *  Now,  Violet,'  said 
Frank,  *  suppose  we  go  down  to  the 
boat.' 

*  Violet ! '  said  the  old  soldier  to 
himself;  *I  knew  a  Violet  once — a 
little  Violet;  it  has  found  a  safer 


shelter  and  a  better  garden  than 
any  on  earth.'  Then  he  bethought 
him  of  following  to  the  lake.  May- 
hap he  might  be  of  service — ^bless 
her  sweet  face ! — and  earn  another 
shilling  or  two,  too. 

There  were  two  boats  on  the 
lake — one  was  a  good  family  tub, 
useful  for  elderly  ladies  or  timid 
young  ones,  and  fishing  parties; 
the  other  was  an  outrigger,  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  Honour- 
able Frederick  Ashdale,  when  he 
indulged  in  condition  and  blisters. 

The  big  boat  was  soon  manned. 

'  Let's  have  a  turn  alone,  with 
the  rest,  first ;'  and  Frank  Beaucl^rc 
took  off  his  coat,  and  seated  himself 
amidships  —  dropping  his  seuUs 
lightly  into  the  water,  after  laying 
the  boat's  head  from  the  shore. 

After  taking  a  sweep  or  two 
across  the  water,  Frank  returned  to 
the  shore.  Ladies  are  proverbially 
impatient,  and  his  apparent  confi*- 
dence  in  his  own  abifities  frimished 
the  same  virtue  in  the  others.  Miss 
Montgomery  thought  it  would  do. 
Violet  had  no  doubts,  and  Evelyn 
Ashdale  had  been  in  it  hundreds  of 
times ;  but  now  she  was  heavier, 
she  knew.  'Not  much,' says  her 
brother.  *Then  you  scuU  me, 
Fred.'  *  Nonsense !  Beauclerc  sculls 
better  than  I  do.'  The  young 
lady  thought  she  might  VMiture,  tf 
Mr.  Beauclerc  was  quite  certaiu  it 
wouldn't  capsize.  Mr.  Beauclerc 
was  certaiu — ^at  leastj  it  depended 
on  the  lady.  In  another  minulbe 
Miss  Ashdale  was  half  across  tthe 
water,  and  after  ten  zoinutes  or  9. 
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quarter  of  an  hour  she  returned  to 
shore,  safe  and  sound.  The  getting 
out  was  not  so  easy,  but  was  ac- 
complished without  even  a  wet  foot. 

'  Do  you  think  I  can  go.  Captain 
Ashdale  ? '  Violet  was  not  cou- 
rageous ;  but  she  had  an  idea  that 
she  should  like  to  have  a  turn  on 
the  lake,  and  certainly  quite  as  well 
with  Frank  Beauclerc  as  with  any- 
ohe  else. 

The  weather  had  changed  a  little. 
The  day  had  been  more  than  hot — 
sultry ;  and  now  there  was  a  little 
wind  rising.  Lord  Portarlington 
might  have  predicted  a  chaQge 
within  three  days  without  risk  of 
his  reputation.  Away  went  the 
wherry,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
Violet  was  reassured.  They  hailed 
the  other  boat,  pulled  alongside, 
changed  greetings,  but  were  pru- 
dent enough  not  to  shake  hands. 

The  large  party  pulled  one  way, 
supremely  happy,  and  Frank  pulled 
the  other,  towards  a  pretty  water- 
fall at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
equally  so. 

The  voyage  had  been  accomplis^ied 
in  safety,  and  they  started  to  re- 
turn. Frank  had  been  on  the 
water  often  enough  to  know  that  an 
inland  lake  is  a  treacherous  sea 
with  any  vnnd  on.  The  too  cau- 
tious mariner  hugs  the  shore ;  but 
in  this  case  his  tactics  were  right. 
He  pulled  close  under  the  trees, 
which  here  clothed  the  water's  edge. 
At  one  point  he  would  have  to  leave 
this  shelter,  and  make  for  the 
landing-place,  across  an  open  arm 
of  the  lake.  It  was  but  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  more,  and  the  comers 
were  hailed  with  shouts  of  *  Tea ' 
and  'The  Cottage,'  As  he  shot 
from  the  shelter  of  the  wooded 
bank,  a  sharp  and  sudden  squaU 
caught  Violet's  parasol.  She  always 
acted  upon  natural  impulse — and 
that  impulse  was  to  save  it.  In 
one  moment  she  was  in  the  water, 
and  catching  at  the  boat  to  save 
herself;  -»the  outrigger  careened 
over,  fiUed,  and  went  down. 


Poor  child !  the  scream  that  was 
borne  to  the  shore  reached  the  ears 
of  those  who  were  already  ascend- 
ing the  hiU;  while  Frank,  evad- 
ing her  attempts  to  take  hold  of 
him,  caught  her  in  a  powerful  grasp, 
and  began  SYrimming  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand.  As  fast  as  we  write, 
a  boat  was  being  unchained  from 
her  moorings ;  at  least  it  seemed  so 
to  him. 

*  Still,  Violet— stiU,  for  the  love  of 
heaven  ;  the  boat  is  coming  !  Vio- 
let, Violet — ^for  God's  sake,  quiet, 
and  we  are  safe ! '  But  Violet 
struggled  with  that  fear  that  is  un- 
equalled in  this  world — the  fear  of 
death  to  the  strong,  the  happy,  the 
young,  the  prosperous.  But  the 
boat  was  not  coming,  and  the  shouts 
of  *  Break  the  chain ! '  *  Here's  the 
padlock  ! '  '  The  key,  the  key !  who 
has  the  key  ?  '  showed  that  all  was 
not  right.  At  last  she  fainted,  and 
then  Frank  felt  his  task  hghter; 
but  he  prayed  mentally  for  help,  as 
he  made  but  little  way  with  his 
burden. 

At  that  moment  a  dark  form, 
without  coat  or  hat,  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  shore  at  the 
nearest  point,  and,  with  powerful 
strokes,  to  swim  towards  the  ex- 
hausted pair.  Fresh  and  unem- 
barrassed, it  took  him  but  a  minute 
or  two  to  reach  them,  just  as  Frank 
was  beginning  to  feel  his  strength 
go,  '  Hold  on,  sir,  one  more  stroke 
or  two,  while  I  get  the  other  side 
of  her.'  At  that  moment  she 
slipped  from  Frank's  grasp,  as  the 
new-comer  caught  her  beneath  the 
arm  and  raised  her  face  again  above 
the  surface.  Favoured  by  the  re- 
lief, and  cheered  by  the  manifest 
capability  of  his  friend,  Frank  made 
a  few  more  efforts,  and  between 
them  they  carried  the  inanimate 
form  of  poor  Violet  Carloss  to  the 
bank. 

Great  was  the  consternation  among 
the  dowagers,  and  the  sympathy 
among  the  young;  but  neither  of 
them  would  have  brought  back  life 
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to  those  pallid  cheeks  but  for  other 
remedies.  An  old  woman,  who  had 
no  sympathy,  had  a  flannel  petti- 
coat, hot  as  the  day  had  been ;  and 
the  tea-kettle  and  blankets  supplied 
other  revivers.  The  old  soldier 
had  nobly  earned  the  reward  which 
was  pressed  upon  him,  and  before 
he  went  away  only  asked  the  name 
of  the  lady  and  gentleman  he  had 
helped  to  rescue.  '  Miss  Carloss  ! 
He  knew  the  family  in  India ;  and 
Mr.  Beauclerc,  too — he'd  heard  of 
him  before ;'  and  Frank  gave  him 
his  address,  and  told  him  i£e  colonel 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  often 
when  he  came  home,  which  he  ex- 
pected him  to  do  some  day  this  year 
or  next. 

*  We  owe  you  a  couple  of  lives, 
my  good  fellow;  I  couldn't  have 
held  on  much  longer,  and  the  boat 
never  could  have  reached  us  in 
time.' 

*  Your  honour,  a  big  dog  would 
'a  done  it  better.  Maybe  I'll  take 
cowld;  so  rilwish  you  good  evening, 
and  the  young  lady  too.  I'll  get  to 
Portsbridge  very  well  with  the 
drop  of  drink  tike  gentlemen  has 
given  me.' 

So  while  they  all  ran  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  cottage  to  wait 
upofn  Violet,  the  principal  actor  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  Modesty 
gives  strength  and  beauty  even  to 
the  absent,  whilst  the  vain  we  must 
have  ever  with  us  to  be  admired. 

Bacon  says  that  it  is  as  natural  to 
die  as  to  be  bom.  Very  likely  ;  and 
a  necessity  equally  forced  upon  us. 
It  is  strange  the  most  important 
personage  has  the  least  to  say  in 
either  matter. 

Violet  had  a  narrow  escape  : 
for  days  she  lay  between  life  atid 
death  at  the  cottage  of  Madame 
Bosenfels.  After  her  recovery,  she 
did  not  love  to  talk  about  her  ac- 
cident. She  shut  her  eyes  when 
it  was  casually  mentioned,  and  most 
of  her  neighbours  got  to  respect 
her  fears.  So  in  a  few  months  it 
came  to  be  forgotten.     *  Frank,'  she 


said,  the  day  before  he  astonished 
Chelsea  Hospital  and  its  wooden- 
legged  pensioners  with  his  learning, 
*  I  shall  never  forget  it,  nor  to  thank 
you  for  it.  Two  days  after,  when 
they  thought  I  might  die,  and  told 
me  how  much  better  and  happier  I 
should  be  out  of  this  world,  I  felt 
more  than  ever  grateftil  to  you  for 
your  brave  struggles  for  me.  Ah ! 
if  ever  I  see  our  poor  soldier  again, 
what  shall  I  do  for  him  ?  And  you 
can't  find  his  address.  Oh !  a  life 
at  sixteen  is  a  great  debt  to  owe ; 
but  I'm  glad  I  have  it,  and  that  I 
owe  it  to  you.' 

'  But  you  are  less  my  debtor  than 
you  think,  Violet.  Your  brother 
never  told  you  that  he  had  done  the 
same  for  me  at  Grammerton ; '  and 
then  he  tried  to  relieve  her  sense  of 
obligation  by  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  punts  in  his  schoolboy 


*  Never  mind,  Frank  ;  it  makes 
no  difference  who  saved  your  life  ; 
you  saved  mine,  and  I  never  knew 
how  dear  it  was  to  me  till  that 
dreadful  moment.* 

Here  Violet  tried  to  assume  her 
really  defiant  tone,  but  she  was  un- 
successftil.  She  put  her  hands  up 
to  shut  out  the  painful  vision,  and 
the  tears  trickled  slowly  through 
her  fingers.  Frank  got  up  from  his 
seat,  and  as  she  held  out  a  hand  to 
him  to  say  goodbye,  he  stooped 
down  and  kissed  her  forehead.  He 
did  not  wait  to  see  its  effect,  but 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

Then  came  the  business  of  the 
examination. 

Bentley,  and  Standish,  and  Frank 
Beauclerc  represented  the  strength 
of  the  Lymmersfield  stable.  They 
sat  down  outside  the  Hall  at  Chel- 
sea to  compare  notes  under  the  long 
porticoes.  *  Let's  look  at  your 
Euclid  paper,  Standish ; '  and  that 
youth  produced  a  rough  draft  of 
what  he  had  sent  up  to  Mr.  Heavy- 
side.  He  had  proved  beyond  all 
question  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
were  greater  than  the  third ;  but  he 
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had  also  given  bis  opinion  at  the 
end  of  the  proof  that  '  that  was 
absurd.'  Professor  Heavyside  not 
agreeing  with  that  view,  nor  indeed 
with  some  others,  as  to  the  value  of 
certain  rectangles  and  squares,  or 
the  mode  of  computing  heights  and 
distances,  adopted  by  this  gentle- 
man, forgot  to  put  his  name  down 
in  the  list  which  was  afterwards 
presented  to  the  British  public 
through  the  valuable  columns  of  the 
Times  newspaper.  As  Bentley 
had  confidently  stated  that  William 
Bufas  was  Charles  I.'s  nephew,  and 
that  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Mar- 
ston  Moor  by  his  rashness,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  his  knowledge  of 
English  history  was  called  iu  ques- 
tion by  Professor  Chepmell.  He 
had  written,  it  is  true,  an  elaborate 
essay  on  Eoman  law  and  Agrarian 
outrage,  which  ought  to  have  given 
him  the  command  of  a  squadron  at 
least ;  but  the  English  failure  was 
too  palpable,  brides  which  he  wrote 

*  Triggemometry,'  as  if  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  sport. 

Frank  sat  on  the  benches  outside, 
too,  and  compared  notes  with  the 
rest*  He  was  not  strong  in  French, 
which  had  a  decidedly  Grammerto- 
nian  twang.  The  Welsh  gentleman 
had     been    manifestly    employed. 

*  What  did  you  put  for  these  deri- 
vations, Beauclerc  ?' 

*Well,  they  rather  floored  me,' 
said  Fraiok,  *  to  tell  you  the  truth.' 

*  So  they  did  me,'  said  Standish, 
evidently  astonished  that  he  should 
have  been  floored  by  anything  after 
such  a  careftd  preparation  from,  the 
modem  school.  *What  did  you  say 
"grouse"  was  derived  from?  ' 

*  iN'othing  at  all/  said  Beauclerc. 
.  *  You  don't  think  th^  meant  ypvc 

(grus),  because  that's  a  crane — and 

•that's  not  much  like  a  grouse,  you 

know ;  what  did  you  put  for  that  ?  ' 

*Well,  I  was  regularly  floored, 

too :  would  you  believe  it  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,  if  you  say  so.'  Stan- 
dish  was  not  good  at  a  joke,  so  he 


continued — *  But  the  fellow  next  to 
me  was  a  regular  clever  fellow:  did 
everything,  and  no  mistake;  and, 
do  you  know,  he  shoved  his  paper 
over  to  me  just  at  that  very  ques- 
tion, and  pointed  to  that  word:  and 
then  I  saw  "  grouse — a  Moorisli 
word : "  so  I  copied  it,  of  course.' 

Here  Frank  went  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  even  Bentley,  not  re- 
markable for  a  sense  of  humour, 
followed  his  example. 

*  And  I  hope  you  thanked  your 
neighbour  for  his  valuable  assist- 
ance ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  did  afterwards,  and  lie 
seemed  to  be  rather  annoyed.' 

'  Why,  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

'  Well,  he  wasn't  very  poUte.  He 
said,  "  What  a  confounded  idiot 
you  must  be  !  we  shall  both  be 
shut  out  for  copying.  It's  only  a 
joke."  ' 

And  so  out  of  the  three,  Colville 
had  two  of  them  back  again ;  and 
their  fathers  hopedthey  Workedhard, 
and  that  Mr.  Gdlville  would  keep 
their  noses  to  the  grindstone. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  these 
events  (it  was  in  October),  Madame 
Eosenfels  and  the  Rev.  Haary  Col- 
ville sat  opposite  to  one  another  in 
the  charming  little  room  which 
Madame  devoted  to  her  own  studies 
in  *The  Cottage,'  as  it  was  called, 
at  Lymmersfield.  She  looked  much 
as  usual — earnest,  however,  and 
clever,  and  remarkably  well.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  inteUect  in  her 
face,  but  of  not  a  very  high  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  the  intelligence  of 
refinement  or  cultivation.  She  was 
not  above  small  fascinations,  to 
which  truly  great  or  good  women 
rarely  condescend.  She  twisted  her 
rings,  which  were  numerous  and 
handsome,  and  the  clear  veins 
showed  in  a  long  and  somewhat 
nervous  hand,  which  was  of  a  suffi- 
ciently good  colour.  Her  foot,  We» 
chaussSy  was  very  busy,  aad  hung 
out  its  peculiar  lure.  Those  well- 
shod  women  have  it  sometimes  We» 
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forchu.  Altogether  there  was  so 
much  to  fascinate,  that  a  good  phy- 
siognomist would  have  been  on  his 
guard.  Harry  Colville  was  no 
match  for  Madame. 

*  Then,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  think  the  money  would 
be  more  profitably  invested  in  this 
building  land  than  it-  is  now ;  and 
that  it  would  add  to  Violet's  com- 
fort and  your  own.' 

*  Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Colville,'  and 
slie  laid  that  very  clever-looking 
but  tenacious  hand  upon  his  arm 
(I  don't  like  it  mysefr,  I  confess, 
when  I  intend  to  oppose  a  lady's 
proposition) — 'MydearMr.  Colville, 
for  myself  I  have  enough,  and  am 
well  satisfied ;  but  for  Violet,  both 
iu>waa4  hereafter,  it  would  be  agreat 
advantage  to  have  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  instead  of  three,  which  she  is 
getting  now.'  She  forgot  to  say 
anything,  of  the  security  of  the 
iftmds,  aud  the  responsibihty  of  the 
trustees.  Colville  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  business,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  very  worst  adviser  in  the 
world,  ^e  referred  Madame  to  her 
lawyers,  Messrs.  MeechaJl  and 
Shearhan^,  and  returned  home  un- 
conscious of  any  mischief  he  might 
have  douQ  hj  his  fatuity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JUST   JOINED. 

We  Are  but  warriors  for  a  -working  day. 
Shakspeabe. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  Kves  of 
young  cavalry  oflftcers  do  not  difier 
mucl^L  j&om  one  another.  A  little 
duiy,  which  our  cojonels  expect  to 
have  well  done;  a  good  mess;  a 
general  w^lcomje  in  the  country, 
which,  i^  oi  <x|urse  due  to  their 
moral  and  intellectual  superiorily 
ovei;  anyx)ther.bl^ch  of  the  ser- 
viqe;  an  unqiipstiAned  right  to  a 
moufljbacjie,.  which  of  late  years  has 
.  been  shd^isedwi^  Qoyexmneni  clerks, 


ambitious  curates,  all  the  infantry, 
and  most  of  the  volunteers,  make 
life  pleasant  as  well  as  ornamental,. 
The  dress  is  becoming,  and  particu- 
larly useful  in  a  ball-room,  whisre  it 
is  calculated  to  keep  oflT  intruders  in 
a  crowd,  and  to  make  great  employ- 
ment for  the  underpaid  and  over- 
worked milliners'  girls — ^a  debt  to 
that  class  of  the  fair  sex  which  is. 
fairly  due  from  gentlemen  who  are 
said  to  have  such  eminent  success 
among  them.  The  hunting-field  is 
recommended,  indeed  insisted  upon, 
by  the  press,  as  the  one  great  school 
for  cavalry  officers ;  and  France. ia 
at  all  times  pointed  to  as  an  illus- 
trious example  of  its  infallibility^ 
Character  is  developed  by  the  ma^ 
tatinal  and  post-prandial  cigar ;  a 
judgment  for  claret  is  cultivated ; 
steeplechasing  gives  a  tone  to  the 
stomach  for  the  steward's  ordinary,, 
and  a  dignified  contempt  for  cold 
water  in  cold  blood  ;  while  not  only 
a  taste  for,  but  a  quickness  in,  calcu- 
lation is  attained  by  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  racecourse,  and  an  un- 
checked confidence  in  laying  or 
taking  the  odds.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  agr.emens  which  assume  the 
position  of  duties  in  a  crack  cavaliy 
corps;  and  Frank  Beauclerc  waa 
not  slow  to  profit  by  them. 

But  we  must  do  Frank  justice* 
He  was  no  coward ;  but  he  was  not 
a  man  to  take  a  header  without  first 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  water^ 
and  his  own  capability  for  swim- 
ming* Neither  had  he  that  obli- 
quity of  moral  vision  which  pretends 
to  see  virtue  in  vice,  because  it 
comes  with  a  gilded  exterior.  He 
knew  the  real  value  of  most  things, 
seen  even  through  the  refracted 
rays  of  pleasure  and  enthusiasm. 
He  became  a  great  favourite  in  his 
regiment ;  in  fact,  the  most  popular 
man  that  had  joined  since  poor 
Flatman,  who  was  killed  in  a  run 
from  Ballycasey  Castle.  To  be 
sure,  there's  a  great  deal  of -ill- 
directed  ardour  in  pppularity.  ^he 
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Britisli  public,  or  the  officers  of  a 
regiment,  follow  a  cry  as  stannclilj 
as  a  pack  of  hounds  score  to  the 
cry  of  one  leader,  and  sometimes 
have  to  be  whipped  off  hare.  It 
is  very  fickle  too,  and  somewhat 
vnlgar.-  There  is  a  glare  and  a 
heat  ^nd  a  crowd  about  the  move- 
ments of  a  popular  man,  which 
either  oppress  and  restrain  him  in 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  tastes, 
or  urge  him  to  an  unnatural  antici- 
pation of  the  tastes  of  his  pursuers. 
In  fact,  like  the  fox,  who  is  taking 
the  lead  for  safety  and  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  behind,  he 
^eems  to  be  playing  the  same  game, 
when  all  the  time  he  is  conscious 
x)f  a  danger  which  is  being  forced 
upon  him,  hazardously  and  unfortu- 
nately. Popular  men  should  be 
leniently  criticised:  they  are  not 
their  own  masters.  Like  drunkards, 
they  are  acting  under  a  pressure  of 
circumstances;  but,  unlike  them, 
they  are  not  even  responsible  for 
the  cause.  Only  one  out  of  a  thou- 
sand is  allowed  to  lead  fi^om  begin- 
ning to  end.  Poor  Matman !  He 
«pent  all  his  money  in  the  cause,  all 
his  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
health,  and  killed  himself  in  support 
of  the  prestige  of  the  — ^th  Hussars 
with  the  Bally casey  Hounds.  The 
unpopular  man,  who  applauds  him- 
•self  at  home,  is  at  least  as  fortunate 
as  this. 

Frank's  popularity,  however,  was 
not  of  this  kind :  it  was  of  a  better 
class  altogether.  By  the  time  he 
had  left  the  dep6t,  and  had  been 
with  his  regiment  a  twelvemonth  or 
more,  he  had  acqub'ed  a  character 
as  well  as  a  popularity  which  did 
as  much  good  to  others  as  to  him- 
self. He  was  more  like  the  leading 
hound  than  the  fox ;  and  he  gave  a 
good  healthy  tone  to  the  regimental 
subalterns,  which  acted  indirectly 
upon  those  who  were  of  longer  ser- 
vice and  higher  grade. 

*  That's  a  promising  young  officer. 
Major,   that  Frank  Beauclerc.      I 


don't  know  when  we've  had  such  a 
good-looking,  active  youngster  join 
us.  Certainly  not  since  I've  had 
the  regiment.' 

*  Indeed  he  is,  Colonel,'  said 
Major  Steadiman,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, who  had  gained  his  present 
position  from  the  ranks,  by  tran- 
scendant  courage  and  an  undeviat- 
ing  course  of  honourable  duty,  not 
without  a  necessary  economy  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  consi- 
dered famous.  'Indeed  he  is  a 
vera  extra-a-ordinairy  young  mon ; 
a  leetle  inclined  to  be  gay,  to  be 
sure — ' 

*  Come,  Major,  1  think  you're 
inclined  to  be  hypercritical,*  said 
the  Colonel.  The  Major  did  not 
quite  understand  what  that  was, 
but  proceeded  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion. 

*  Nae  doubt.  Colonel,  the  cal- 
lant's  as  fine  a  looking  soldier- 
like man  as  ever  put  foot  into  stir- 
rup ;  but  he's  over-fond  of  hunting 
his  chargers ;  and  I  am  told  (mind, 
I  don't  speak  of  my  own  knowledge) 
that  both  his  hacks  can'  race.' 

*  Well,  it's  difficult  for  a  youngster 
with  money  to  Kve  in  a  regiment 
like  this  without  some  taste  for 
horse-flesh  :  it's  part  of  his  pro- 
fession. Major  ;  besides,  he's  no 
gambler,  even  in  that.  He  never 
puts  on  above  a  "  tenner,"  and  that 
with  a  brother  officer.  We  Trere 
young  ourselves*  once.' 

The  Colonel  asserted  this  with 
an  eye  to  a  moral  puerility  in  which, 
it  should  be  remarked,  the  Major 
had  never  had  any  part.  *  I'm  no 
speaking  against  the  young  mon, 
Colonel.  He's  the  smartest  officer 
and  the  best  rider  we  have  in  the 
corps,  and  he's  the  vera  quickest 
and  steadiest  coachman  I  ever  sat 
behind;  but  I'm  no  friend  to  the 
turf,  Colonel.' 

'Nor  I,  Major;  I've  seen  too 
much  of  it.  Men  do  begin,  as  you 
say,  with  their  "  tenners"  (not  that 
the  Major  had  said  so,  for  he  would 
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have  called  it  a  "  ten-pound  note"), 
and  go  on,  like  bricks  and  mortar, 
till  they  never  know  where  to 
stop.  But  I  don't  think  Frank 
Beauclerc  is  likely  to  commit  him- 
Belf  in  that  way/ 

*  Maybe  not ;  but  it*s  ill  playing 
wi'  edged  tools.  There's  no  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance  that  has 
raised  himself  by  assorting  wi'  bad 
company,  and  a  great  many  that 
have  brought  muckle  grief  to  them- 
selves and  their  families.' 

'  I'm  told  he's  a  capital  billiard 
player.  That's  a  more  dangerous 
accomplishment  than  the  other,  to 
my  mind.' 

*  I  never  see  a  young  gentleman 
knocking  about  the  balls,  as  they 
call  it,  in  a  public  room,  without 
thinking  him  a  fool,  and  premising 
that  he  will  become  a  knave,  if 
Providence  has  only  given  him 
brains  for  the  situation.' 

*  Frank  Beauclerc  doesn't  want 
them,  at  all  events ;  let's  hope  he 
may  use  them  to  another  purpose. 
Major.  Here's  his  health,' — ^and  the 
joUy  Colonel  drained  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to 
his  companion.   '  One  more  glass.' 

^  I  remember  his  father  weel,  in 
India.  He  was  as  like  him  as  twa 
peas,  but  younger  looking,  and  not 
so  steady.  He'd  one  great  fault. 
Colonel — ^he  never  said  "No."  He 
was  a  mighty  favourite  with  us  all. 
Everybody  loved  him;  and  when 
he  married,  there  wasn't  a  woman 
out  there  that  wasn't  ready  to  break 
her  heart.' 

*  I've  heard  he  was  not  very 
happy  in  his  choice,'  said  Colonel 
Hoplight. 

*I  never  heard  that  he  replaced 
the  first  Mrs.  Beauclerc  wi'  a  se- 
cond, and  it's*  no  gude  sign  that. 
Colonel.' 

'  No ;  but  there  was  some  curious 
story  about  him  and  somebody  up 
in  the  country.' 

'Yes,  there  was,  when  he  was 
up  in  the  hills ;  but  that  was  after 


his  wife's  death  some  length  of 
time,  and  nobody  ever  knew  the 
rights  o'  the  stoiy.  The  ladies  in 
Calcutta  (that's  them  he  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to)  were  vera  wroth 
for  a  time  ;  but  when  he  came  back 
they  received  him  wi'  all  the  ho- 
nours. Te  see  then  he  was  a 
widower,  and  his  uncle  had  died  in 
the  meantime.  He  opened  a  great 
ball  at  Calcutta  wi'  the  Judge- 
Advocate's  lady,  and  that  put  the 
whole  matter  right.  But  I  hear 
he  did  not  marry  Sir  Joseph  Parch- 
ment's daughter,  after  all.' 

The  stalwart  Major  here  rose, 
and,  wishing  the  Colonel  a  good 
evening,  retired  to  his  quarters  ; 
while  the  Colonel  himself,  lighting 
a  cigar,  after  exchanging  his  coat  for 
a  shooting-jacket,  proceeded  to 
look  over  his  book  on  the  Grand 
Military,  ift  which  his  pet  comet 
and  one  of  his  captains  were  en- 
gaged. As  he  appreciated  Frank's 
appearance  in  the  betting  ring,  we 
hope  he  found  his  account  satis- 
factory, and  not  too  heavy. 

Beauclerc  had  not  lately  been  ta 
Lymmersfield.  His  conscience  re- 
proached him  with  his  long  neglect, 
and,  expecting  to  find  Violet  Carloss 
at '  The  Cottage,'  he  went  upon  leave. 

They  were  delighted  te  see  hiin — 
who  ever  was  not  ? — and  he  dined 
heartily  on  something  plainer  but 
not  less  excellent,  than  '  Salmi  aux 
jf>erdreatiiX  and  cJiampagne,*  He  did 
ample  justice  to  the  Southdown 
mutton  and  Burgundy  which  his 
old  tutor  put  before  him.  He  had 
asked  after  pretty  nearly  every- 
body in  the  village,  but  he  had  not 
yet  mustered  courage  to  inquire 
for  Violet.  *Why  shouldn't  I?' 
thought  he ;  but  he  never  did.  At 
last  Colville  left  the  room;  and 
while  Mrs.  Colville  worked  away 
at  an  antimacassar,  he  ventured 
to  inquire  for  her.  Men  are  al- 
ways bolder  with  women  on  such 
subjects. 

*I  thought  you'd  forgotten  her 
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qnite,   Prank.     It's    such    a    time 
since  you  were  here.* 

*  Forgotten  her !— oh  !  no ;  cer- 
tainly not  that— only — only — ^you 
see,  I — '  Here  he  stuck  fast,  and 
Mrs.  Colville  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue.  She  continued  her  crochet 
work,  and  looked  provokingly  quiet 
smd  handsome.  She  thought  Frank 
was  capricious,  and  it  disappointed 
her. 

*I  suppose  I  shall  see  her  to- 
morrow,' added  he,  making  the 
remark  in  as  commonplace  a  tone 
of  voice  as  he  well  could. 

'  I  suppose  not,  Frank.  They 
came  hence  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  went  to  Brighton  this 
a»ftemoon.  Madame  has  let  her 
house  again.' 

Brighton !  Four  days  in  this 
confounded  place  without  her ! 

The  next  day  he  borfowed  Col- 
ville's  hack.  I  am  not  romantic 
myself,  but  I  can  forgive  Frank  for 
having  ridden  round  the  bank  of 
the  lake  from  which  he  had  helped 
to  rescue  poor  Violet,  Surely  she 
couldn't  have  forgotten  him ! 

And  what  did  Frank  in  this 
solitary  ride?  Well,  he  thought 
not  very  kindly  of  *  that  ass.  Dash- 
wood,' — ^a  brother  oflBicer  who  had 
been  very  particular  in  his  atten- 
tions to  Violet  at  Leamington. 
Then  he  wondered  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  as  well  that 
the  waters  of  the  lake  had  closed 
over  them  both  for  ever.  But  he 
was  just  enough  to  know  that  this 
world  is  not  so  rich  in  loveliness 
and  innocence  as  to  have  spared 
Violet.  'To  die  old,  is  only  to 
separate  for  a  short  time ;  to  be 
separated  young,  is  to  die  indeed.' 
Frank  was  half  a  sentimentalist, 
for  which  I  like  him ;  but  he  was 
B,  man  of  action,  too,  for  which  I 
like  hJTn  still  better.  There  and 
then  he  determined  to  play  out  the 
game,  and  to  go  with  his  regiment 
to  Brighton. 

In  the  meantime  dinner  awaited 


him  at  Lymmersfield.  Heaven 
knows,  he  cared  nothing  about 
dinner  that  day.  But  ]\&s.  Col- 
ville was  a  friend  in  need,  and  it 
was.  a  comfort  to  have  some  one 
to  whom  to  open  his  heart;  and 
when  she  saw  the  wound,  surely 
she  could  pour  in  oil  and  wine. 

'  Frank,  you're  not  happy,'  said 
that  lady  after  dinner  on  that  day, 
when  Colville  had  retired  to  his 
study.  *  Can  I  be  of  any  service 
to  you  ?  ' 

Indeed  she  could,  of  the  greatest, 
and  he  told  her  so. 

*  Mrs.  Colville,  you  think  me 
very  odd,  I  dare  say  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all ;  only  as  capricious 
as  other  people,  which  I  did  not 
think  you.' 

*Then  help  me  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. I've  been  to  the  lake  at 
St.  ffilda's.' 

*  So  I  should  have  guessed.* 
'Indeed!  why  so?'   and  Frank 

looked  eagerly  for  a  solution  which 
would  have  saved  him  an  ex- 
planation. 

*  Because  I  saw  Harry's  pony's 
legs  were  adorned  with  the  red 
clay  peculiar  to  that  district. 

'  Now  you're  laughing  at  me.' 

'  And   don't    you    deserve    it  ? 

Violet  Carloss  has  been  round  that 

lake  fifty  times  to  your  once.  Now, 

you  must  make  a  confidant  of  me.' 

*  Ah !  you  guess  my  secret,  I 
see.' 

*  It  ought  to  be  no  secret  unless 
she  shares  it  with  you.  I  can't 
tell  how  that  may  be.' 

*You  know  I*ve  had  so  few 
opportunities.' 

*  Opportunities  are  made  by 
sensible  men.  There  !  don't  go ! ' 
And  before  Colville  rejoined  them, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Brighton.  Women  are  the  best 
doctors  for  heart-complaint. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A    TRANSPLANTATION. 

Goeliiin,  non  animiim,  mutant,  qui  trans 
mare  cunrunt. — ^HoB.  Ep.  1.  i.  11. 

Everard  Beauclerc,  the  father  of 
IVank,  was  a  remarkable-looking 
man  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  He 
was  remarkably  liandsome,  in  the 
first  place.  He  was  pale  without 
being  sallow,  as  so  many  of  our 
Indian  ofi&cers  and  civiHans  are 
after  a  lengthened  sojourn  iu  that 
climate.  He  was  scarcely  to  be 
called  dark.  His  hair  was  brown, 
and  unchanged  in  colour.  His  eyes 
were  grey,  but  the  length  and  colour 
of  the  lashfes  gave  them  a  depth  and 
earnestness  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  wanted.  His  nose  was 
straight  and  well  formed,  and  his 
mouth  rather  ftill,  but  with  hand- 
some and  regular  teeth,  which  he 
showed  when  he  smiled.  He  wore 
a  long  and  drooping  moustache, 
without  beard;  and  his  whiskers 
were  thin  and  straight  in  Hne,  but 
wavy  and  silken  in  substance.  In 
fact  his  facehad  that  clean  European 
look  which  was  successfolly  achieved 
by  cavalry  officers  of  a  past  date. 
He  was  slight  and  taU — ^fully  six 
feet  high;  but  his  shoulders  were 
broad  and  flat,  and  his  figure  sloped 
graoefdlly  down,  triangularly,  to  his 
feet,  giving  his  fiianks  that  unmis- 
takable promise  of  joint  activity 
and  strength  so  peculiarly  English, 
He  was  really  forty-five  years  of 
age,  with  an  appearance  at  least 
ten  years  younger. 

He  often  smiled — ^whether  to  show 
his  teeth  or  his  disposition,  I  cannot 
tell;  probably  from  both  causes. 
His  Mends  had  rarely  seen  him  out 
of  temper;  his  acquaintances,  never. 

To  physiognomists  his  face  was 
pre-eminently  that  of  one  who  never 
said  *  No '  to  himself  or  others.  He 
was  self-indulgent,  and  facile  of 
temper:   a  not  un&equent  combi- 


nation, though,  at  first  sight,  some- 
what anomalous.  There  was  talent, 
too,  in  his  broad  white  forehead, 
and  courage ;  but  it  was  rather  the 
courage  of  impulse  and  physique 
than  that  of  stem  self-reliance  and 
high  principle.  Generous  he,  was, 
for  it  was  painfiil  to  him  to  be 
otherwise;  and  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  reputation  which  is 
acquired  by  occasionally  great  sacri- 
fices at  the  expense  of  many  petty 
negligences  of  that  virtue. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
say  *No'  in  the  right  place.  It 
entails  a  victory  over  self,  which 
is  far  greater  than  a  victory  over 
many  cities.  Colonel  Beauclerc 
had  never  attained  to  that  degree, 
of  generalship.  He  had  had  his 
moments  of  good  resolution,  but 
had  always  capitulated  when  the 
enemy  presented  himself  in  a  spe- 
cious form.  He  was  always  treat- 
ing resolution,  and  his  resolution 
never  rejected  the  bribe. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  jfrom  this 
that  Everard  Beauclerc  was  a  dis- 
honourable man.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  would  have  fought  a  duel, 
had  it  lain  in  his  way,  as  Falstaff 
would  have  picked  up  honour.  He 
could  not  have  said '  No.'  He  would 
have  paid  a  debt,  if  he  had  stripped 
himself  of  his  last  farthing :  for  he 
could  not  have  said  'No.*  But 
then  the  creditor  must  have  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  first  claunant, 
or  the  farthing  would  have  gone  in 
charity  or  a  cheroot. 

When  he  was  young,  religion  in 
schools  meant  one  of  two  things — 
a  lofby  aspiration  beyond  the  in- 
telligence of  boyhood,  and  qxdte 
impracticable  amongst  its  duties 
and  its  pleasures;  or  an  ultra- 
asceticism,  sure  to  be  condemned 
and  kicked  at  by  high  spirits  and 
fashionable  scholarship.  The  oon< 
sequence  was  a  moderate  indif- 
ference, which  laughed  at  nothing 
and  cared  for  nothmg.  It  pervaded 
masters  as  well  as  boys;  and  afi 
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that  was  good  and  great  vacillated 
between  a  Pericles  and  a  Plato. 
He  went  to  chnrch.  and  said  Hs 
prayers,  to  please  his  mother ;  but 
his  firmest  belief  was  in  his  talent 
for  short  whist  and  his  high  con- 
nections. 

Frank  was  in  many  respects  like 
his  father ;  bnt  that  blank  paper, 
of  which  philosophers  speak,  had 
been  early  impressed  in  a  better 
school.  He  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  that  boys  should 
be  honourable  from  some  higher 
motive  than  high  birth ;  that  there 
were  more  kinds  of  courage  than 
one,  and  more  principles  of  action 
than  gentility.  He  had  been  taught 
this  from  his  earliest  years,  and  had 
seen  it  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Armstrong 
and  those  in  whom  he  reposed  con- 
fidence. The  result  of  former  public 
education  in  fashionable  society  was 
this :  that  men  became  good  in 
spite  of  false  premises,  or  taxed 
all  their  energies  only  to  become 
great. 

Everard  Beauclerc  sat  in  the 
verandah  of  a  handsome  house  in 
that  city  of  palaces,  Calcutta.  It 
was  detached,  built  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed.  It  looked  towards  the 
north.  It  was  not  hot,  but  the  air 
was  sofb  and  mild,  and  the  Colonel 
smoked  his  cheroot  and  thought  of 
many  things.  The  ground  story 
was  unused,  and  he  occasionally 
Hstened  to  hear  the  sound  of 
wheels  which  might  enter  the 
spacious  parte  cochere  beneath  the 
pillared  porch  and  covered  yard, 
which  belonged  to  the  basement  of 
his  house.  He  watched  the  craft 
on  the  river,  with  the  steamers 
paddhng  up  to  the  quay.  The  busy 
hum  of  voices  came  to  him  with 
the  soft  sea  breeze,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  life  that  passed  to  and  fro 
on  the  *  course  '  was  borne  to  him 
with  a  pleasant  murmur. 

At  present  he  waited  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Finney,  the  junior  part- 
ner   in  a  great   bankmg  firm  in 


Calcutta.  He  arrived  at  last,  an 
hour  after  his  time.  The  flush  of 
business  was  upon  his  brow  as  lie 
stepped  out  of  his  carriage  and 
came  upstairs. 

*  My  dear  Colonel,  I  am  come  in 
person  to  answer  your  note,  as  I 
told  you  I  would.' 

'  Thank  you,  Finney ;  it's  very 
good  of  you  to  come.  I  really  feel 
quite  a  lassitude.  I  suppose  it's 
this  confounded  climate.' 

*  No  one  ought  to  be  less  hard 
upon  it  than  you.  You  look  as 
young  as  you  did  twenty  years 
ago.' 

Finney  was  acunning-looking  per- 
son— ^small-eyed,  long-nosed,  with 
a  serpent-like  figure  that  might 
have  penetrated  and  coiled  itself 
round  the  profoundest  depths  of  a 
man's  heart.  His  object  at  present 
was  to  fascinate  :  it  was  his  worst 
point.  So  he  smoked  the  Colonel's 
cheroot,  notwithstanding  that  it 
made  him  a  little  uncomfortable. 

'Do  I  really,  Finney?  I  don't 
feel  so.' 

*You  do,  indeed.  The  climate 
agrees  with  you  wonderfully.  You 
ought  to  stop  out  here  and  become 
a  millionaire.' 

*  A  mummy,  you  mean,  my  good 
fellow.  No,  no ;  I've  arranged  my 
affairs,  and,  as  I  said,  I  must 
realise.  I've  put  the  business  into 
Sharker's  and  Flint's  hands,  and 
they  must  see  me  through  it.' 

Sharker  and  Flint  were  just  the 
people  that  Mr.  Finney  did  not 
care  to  recognise  in  the  Colonel's 
affairs  just  then. 

*  You  might  be  a  milKonaire  a 
few  years  hence,  Beauclerc— a 
millionaire  and  still  a  young  man.' 
Finney  rubbed  his  nose  thought- 
fully. 

*  A  nullionaire  without  a  Kver  is 
not  so  good  as  a  goose  with  one.* 

*  And,  after  all,'  continued  the 
financier,  appearing  to  commune 
with  himself,  but  aloud,  *  what  a 
pittance     in    England   is   a   few 
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thousands  a  year  to  a  man  of  sucIl 
taste,  sneh  refinement,  snch  capa- 
bilities of  enjoyment,  such. * 

*  That's  just  the  reason  I  want  to 
go,  while  I  have  those  capabilities 
of  enjoyment,  and  not  when  I'm 
dried  up,  worn  out,  and  miserable. 
Besides,  you're  such  a  nabob,  my 
dear  Finney.  What's  your  idea 
of  a  pittance  ?  You  bankers  must 
have  had  a  fine  time  of  it.' 

'  Indeed  we  have  ;  and  that's  why 
I  should  recommend  you  to  think 
twice  before  you  draw  your  money 
out  of  the  Anglo-Banian  Bank. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thou- 
sand pounds  wiU  be  found  to  be 
something  less  than  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
rupees.' 

'Let's  call  it  a  hundred  and 
fifty.' 

'Let's  call  it  what  it  is;  your 
friends  Sharker  and  Flint  will,  I 
can  tell  you.' 

'  WeU,  it's  enough  to  live  upon, 
at  all  events.' 

'Not  as  you  live.  Let  me  see. 
At  three  per  cent.,  with  the  Funds 
at  par,  that  will  be  just  four  thou- 
sand  ' 

'  There ;  never  mind  that ;  have 
another  cheroot.' 

'  On  no  account — no,  thank  you,' 
said  Finney,  w;howas  more  at  home 
with  his  Colenso  than  his  tobacco ; 
'  on  no  account.  But,  as  I  was 
•  saying,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
a  year  is  no  great  income  to  begin 
upon  in  England.  To  be  sure, 
there's  your  uncle's  estate,  which 
may  be  worth ' 

'  The  Jews  have  had  the  best 
part  of  it  long  ago.  It's  let  on  a 
lease,  or  I'd  go  and  live  at  the  place 
myself,  and  take  the  hounds.' 

'  Take  the  hounds ! '  said  old 
Finney  with  a  stare,  his  own  pro- 
fligacy lying  quite  in  a  different 
direction  to  dogs  and  horses. 

'  Yes :  why  not  ?  I  suppose  I'm 
not  so  infirm  yet  as  not  to  be  able 
to  ride.' 
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'  Oh,  it's  not  the  riding :  it's  the 
money  I'm  thinking  of.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  a 
man  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  place  in  the 
country  which  must  produce  some- 
thing, can't  be  master  of  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  ? ' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  hounds, 
but  I  should  think  not,  when  he 
only  gets  three  per  cent,  for  it. 
We've  allowed  you  seven,  and 
you  have  contrived  occasionally  to 
overdraw.'  There  is  no  denying 
the  facts  of  Mr.  Fumey,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Colonel's  life, 
who  would  have  managed  to  spend  . 
any  sum  of  money  that  could  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  In  a  capital 
remarkable  for  its  luxuries  and 
waste,  Eyerard  Beauclerc  was  run- 
ning ihe  wealthiest  Europeans  or 
natives  close  for  first  place. 

The  Colonel  understood  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Finney's  statistics 
had  placed  him,  and  meditated 
probably  as  much  as  he  ever  had 
meditated  about  money  matters. 
Mr.  Fumey  pushed  his  advances : 
*  And  you  give  up  your  appoint- 
ment too,  and  retire  upon  half-pay  ?  * 

'  Of  course  ; '  and  the  Colonel 
pulled  his  moustache  into  his 
mouth,  and  held  the  end  of  it 
between  his  lips — with  him  an  un- 
failing sign  of  profundity.  '  Why 
not  leave  -the  money  if  you  must 
go  ?  and  draw  upon  us  for  your 
income  at  sight  ?  Nothing  easier : 
a  thing  done  every  day.' 

'Do  you  remember  me  when  I 
first  married,  three  or  four-and- 
twenty  years  ago  ?  I  was  very 
young,  and  married  imprudently, 
people  said.  They  said  so  in  Eng- 
land, but  I  didn't  think  so.  Well, 
I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  then, 
only — it  wasn't  much,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  all — and  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  your  great  houses — 
Snatchem's.  I  didn't  get  much  of  it 
back,  as  you  may  suppose.' 

'Three  shillings  in  the  pound,* 
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said  Finney,  with,  a  pious  ejacula- 
tion on  the  wickedness  of  maaikind 
in  general,,  and  bankers  in  par- 
ticuSir.  '  After  all,  they  were  but 
adventurers  from  Liverpool  or 
Manchester/ 

*  I  did  not  ask  what  they  were ; 
but  I  woke  one  fine  morning  and 
went  out  shooting  with  Jennyns 
and  Gk)ldicott.  They  didn't  know 
that  I  .had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
but  mentioned  the  &ilure  at 
luncheon.  It  was  only  for  two 
millions  three  hundred  thousand. 
That  was  a  trifle  after  Alexander's, 
you  know.' 

'What  did  you  do?'  said  old 
Finney,  wondering  in  his  own  mind 
what  his  friend  would  do  if  he  had 
just  now  such  a  pleasant  piece  of 
intelligence  to  announce. 

'Well,  it  rather  upset  me,  and 
I  missed  tbe  first  deer  afber  tiffin ; 
but  it  made  me  dreadfully  savage  ; 
and  in  the  afbemoon  I  shot  a  tiger, 
and  won  fourteen  hundred  of  Bun- 
galow at  ecarte.  One  can't  do 
much  with  fourteen  hundred;  but 
it's  better  than  nothing.' 

Mr.Finneythoughtitwas.  'Those 
were  awkward  times  for  young 
men.  The  merchants  and  bankers 
were  most  improvident— reckless  in 
their  way  of  trading.  They  specu- 
lated in  aJl  sorts  of  things.' 

'  Specula;feed  1 '  said  Beauclerc, 
regarding  the  loss  at  a  distance  as 
rather  a  Joke ;  '  I  beheve  you ;  I 
don't  know  what  I  was  not  a  holder 
of :  Indigo,  silk,  cotton,  raw  sugars 
— ^what  the  d — ^1  are  they? — and 
monkey  skins!  and  then  down 
they  came  upon  us.  I  don't  think 
Snatchem  was  much  the  worse  for 
it.  He  sold  his  race-horses,  but  he 
continued  to  Hve  and  give  dinners 
much  as  usual,  t  remember  his 
horses,  for  I  bought  one  of  'em  my- 
self;  a  thorough-bred  one,  by  the 
King  of  Oude.' 

Mimey  opened  his  eyes  at  this 
very  singular  mode  of  retrenchment. 

'  I  gave  a  hundred  sovere^ns  for 


him,  and  won  the  Nizam's  Gup, 
worth  at  least  two  thousand  rupees, 
and  about  twenty  thousand  more 
in  bets ;  so  that  spec,  answered  bet- 
ter than  raw  sugar  and  monkeys' 
tails,  you  see.' 

'  Yours  has  been  a  curiosis  life, 
Colonel;  however,  you're  pretiy 
safe  now  ?' 

'  I  hope  so.  When  my  uncle  died, 
a  few  years  after,  it  quite  set  me  up. 
Ah !  poor  dear  Florence !  she  did 
not  live  to  see  it.  I've  had  some 
lucky  coups  since  then.  And  yon 
think  I  could  do  best  by  leaving  the 
money  in  your  hands? ' 

'My  dear  Colonel,  what's  the 
difference  between  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  know  best,  I  dare  say. 
It's  a  good  deal  of  money,  as  yon 
say.' 

'  And  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.' 

'That's  just  what  they  said  of 
Alexander's,  and  of  Snatchem  and 
the  rest  of  them ;  but  they  all  came 
to  grief.' 

'  But  what  a  different  state  of 
things !  Look  at  the  lives  they  led 
—the  extravagance,  the  immorality, 
the  insane  speculation,  the  gam- 
bling-:—' 

'  Very  likely,  Finney  ;  but  yon 
don't  mean  to  say  there  are  no  more 
cakes  and  ale,  because  Snatchem's 
gone,  and  you  stand  ? ' 

'  There  was  a  general  demoralisa- 
tion of  Indian  society,  at  the  time 
you  speak  o:^  shockmg  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  the  banker  looked  pious- 
ly horrified-' 

Everard  Beauclerc  seemed  rather 
entertained,  and  rephed,  '  Yes,  to 
be  sure  there  was ;  they  were  no 
worse  than  their  creditors,  ai  all 
events,  in  these  respects,  you  know. 
To  be  sure,  they  added  robbery  to 
their  abnegation  of  the  rest  o£  the 
decalogue, but  then  it  was  on  agrand 
scale ;  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
like  society,  pardons  vice  on  a  large 
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•«cale  ynth  a  magnanimity  she 
never  uses  towards  minor  infirmi- 
ties. Poor  old  Snatchem!  Tmglad 
he  went  on  again.  His  son  is  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp  at  Government 


*  Ah  \  my  dear  Colonel  Beauclerc, 
yon  make  a  joke  of  everything; 
yon  always  did ;  but  in  those  days 
we  lived  over  a  volcano,  and  when 
it  burst  it  spread  ruin  far  and  wide. 
Think  of  the  widow  and  orphan  — ' 

*  And  of  the  unhappy  subaltern, 
who  got  nothing  out  of  it  but  a 
hundred  guinea  screw ' 

*Ha !  ha !  it's  no  use  talking  to 
you  now.  We  must  have  this  mat- 
ter over  seriously  another  time.  If 
we  can  set  you  up  in  England  with 
ten  thousand  a  year,  Colonel,  with 
jour  opportunities  you  may  be  any- 
thing. You  may  have  all  the  packs 
of  dogs  in  Newmarket;  and  your 
boy— bless  my  heart!' — ^you  may 
reffcum  him  for  the  county.  Think 
of  that — ^young  Prank,  member  for 
the  county.' 

'  This  was  a  chord  to  which  the 
Colonel  always  responded.  *Well, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. I  think  nothmg  more 
need  be  done  in  the  matter  tUl  I  see 
Sharker  and  Flint.' 

•D— n  Sharker  and  Flint!'  said 
the  pious  banker  as  he  went  down 
stairs,  and  met  Captain  Jennyns 
coming  up. 

*  So  you  really  mean  going  next 
month,  Beauclerc,  do  you?'  said 
the  Captain.  • 

*  Well,  you  see,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind ;  but * 

*So  you  had  three  years  ago, 
when  your  boy  was  first  gazetted. 
It's  more  than  an  even  bet  you 
don't  go  now.'  And  the  Captain 
stroked  his  moustache. 

'  Indeed  I  must ;  I  mean  to  go ; 
but  I  want  to  settle  some  money 
matters.  There's  old  Finney — 'pon 
my  soul,  I  think  ihat  fellow's  a  ras- 
cal, with  that  Anglo-Banian  Bank 
of  his.     He's  been  here,  and  I've 


given  my  lawyers  orders  to  get  iny 
account  out  of  his  hand,  and  put 
everything  straight  between  us.' 

When  Jennyns  heard  of  Mr.  Fin- 
ney's visit,  and  the  Anglo-Banian 
Bank,  his  face  turned  a  shade  paler 
than  usual,  and  he  blew  a  prolonged 
whistle. 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  P ' 
said  the  Colonel. 

'  If  it's  not  impertinent,  old  fel- 
low, may  I  ask  what  you  consider 
the  amount  of  your  property  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  that  concern  ? ' 

'Yes,  you  may,  Charlie.  I've 
just  heard,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  pounds  some  shil- 
lings ;  and  what  the  d — 1  to  do 
with  the  odd  three  thousand,  I'm 
sure  I  can't  teU.' 

*  Don't  let  that  trouble  you. 
Come  with  me.'  They  were  soon 
in  the  Captain's  carriage,  and 
driving  along  the  course,  where 
nods  and  signs  of  recognitibn 
greeted  them  constantly. 

*The  sooner  you're  out  of  this 
concern  the  better  for  you,  Beau- 
clerc. Sharker  «tnd  Flint  are  bad 
enough,  but  that's  a  harbour  of 
refuge  compared  to  the  Anglo- 
Banian  business.' 

*  I've  ordered  Sharker  to  get  the 
affair  wound  up  a  month  ago.'  The 
Colonel  did  not  say  that  he  had 
just  been  about  rescinding  the 
order:  that  sort  of  reticence  was 
so  like  him. 

*We'U  stir  up  old  Sharker  at 
once,  then.  I  don't  like  your  Anglo- 
Indian  friends.  Report  just  now 
doesn't  speak  highly  of  them.' 
'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say — ' 
*I  don't  mean  to  say  anytiung. 
But  we'll  go  and  see  how  matters 
stand ; '  and  they  were  soon  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Sharker  and  Flint. 
Sharker  was  enjoying  himself  in 
the  cool  of  the  day ;  Flint  was  at 
home-— a  sharp,  hard-featured  little 
man,  who  looked  a  match  for  any 
number  of  cavalry  officers,  and  a 
banker  into  the  bargairu 
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*  Well,  Flint,  what  have  you  done 
about  my  business  ?  ' 

'What?  Mr.  Finney  and  the  bank- 
ing concern  ?  Why,  he's  just  gone ; 
came  here  to  reicind  the  order  for 
transmission  to  England  ;  but  we 
want  your  signature  to  the  power 
of  attorney  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing.*    IHnney  had  lost  no  time. 

'How  soon  can  the  business  be 
settled?'  said  Jennyns,  who  was  a 
good-looking,  wiry  sort  of  man, 
with  a  quick,  imperious  manner, 
highly  authoritative  when  backed 
by  money  and  right. 

'As  soon  as  the  Colonel  likes — 
now  if  he  pleases  ;  but  if  he's  going 
to  rescind  the  order,  it  doesn't  sig- 
nify.. No  importance  at  all.  We'll 
stop  the  proceedings,  and  the  thing 
can  stand  over  till  the  next  Board- 
day.' 

'  Let's  have  the  papers,  and  draw 
out  the  form.  The  Colonel  has  made 
up  his  mind,  so  we'll  sign  at  once.' 

Mr.  Flint  went  to  a  strong  box, 
whence  he  drew  forth  the  lengthiest 
document  on  record,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read.  Having  finished, 
he  produced  a  pen  and  ink,  and, 
pointing  to  a  favoured  spot,  desired 
the  Colonel  to  sign,  seal,  and  de- 
liver. 

In  half  an  hour  the  Colonel  and 
his  friend  were  on  their  way  back. 
The  business  was  to  be  concluded 
by  that  time  to-morrow ;  and  when 
Captain  Jennyns  shook  hands  with 
his  friend,  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
a  good  day's  work. 

'  You're  safe  enough  now,  Beau- 
clerc  ;  and  about  the  time  you  get 
your  first  dividend  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  you!ll  read  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  few  more  Indian  houses, 
and  our  friend  Finney's  will  be 
among  the  first  of  them.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that  ?  '  replied 
Beauclerc,  looking  remarkably  blue. 
His  friend  did  mean  it;  and  the 
Colonel's  sleep  that  night  was  not 
so  wholesome  as  it  was  six  weeks 
later,  when  the  proper  course  had 
been  adopted  and  the  transmission 


of  1 50,oooZ.  into  Enghsh  securities 
was  U7i  fait  accompli. 

We  may  as  weU  finish  up  Finney 
and  the  Anglo-Banian  Company  at 
once.  Their  failure  took  place 
within  the  twelve  months.  The 
Colonel's  withdrawal  was  the  first 
stone  which  hit  the  windows  of  a 
dilapidated  house.  They  carried 
on,  however,  for  some  time.  At 
length  Finney  became  supematu- 
rally  pious,  and  his  coadjutors  more 
luxurious  and  immoral  than  usual. 
A  great  crash  came.  Half  a  dozen 
houses  divided  the  loss  of  abont 
15,000,000?.  between  them.  Wi- 
dows and  orphans  wept,  and  went 
into  servitude ;  subalterns  and  old 
general  officers  cursed  and  drank 
sangaree,  and  began  life  again. 
Finney  forswore  champagne  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  for  six 
months ;  and  the  confiding  public 
divided  five  shillings  in  the  pound 
among  them.  It  would  have  made 
a  hole  in  the  1 50,000?. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   RETURN   OF   THE   PRODIGAL. 

A  few  words  over  a  long  journey. 

And  what  became  of  the  odd  three 
thousand  ?  He  was  not  troubled  at 
all  in  getting  rid  of  it.  He  fonnd 
claimaints  enough  of  all  sorts.  He 
was  for  trusting  its  distribution  to 
his  steward;  but  finding  that  it  was 
likely  to  have  found  its  way  very 
little  beyond  that  worthy's  pocket, 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  Jennyns,  who 
declined  acting  with  Sharker  and 
Flint.  All  the  local  charities,  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  had  a  share  of 
the  ColoneFs  parting  bouniy;  the 
racing  fund  was  enriched  to  a  hand- 
some extent,  and  a  gold  cup  was 
given  to  be  run  for  by  officers  on 
active  service.  A  like  favour  was 
extended  to  the  civilians;  and 
Captain  Jennyns  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  were  deputed  to- 
see  the  Colonel's  bequests  carried 
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out.     It  miglit  have    occurred  to 
him    that  three    thousand    would 
have  helped  to  furnish  his  house  in 
England,  or  purchase  a  step  for  his 
son,    or    do   some    of   those  little 
services  so  needful  upon  occasion : 
but  it  never  did.     If  the  Colonel 
.was  the  most  thoughtless  man  alive, 
he  was  also  one   of  the  luckiest. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  and  out  of  a 
fortune  or  a  scrape   in  no   time. 
The  ups   and  downs  he  had  had 
were  marvellous,     He  went  fco  bed 
with  a  handsome  income,  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  paying  him  seven 
per  cent ;  he  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing  a  beggar.      Nobody  molested 
him ;  but  the  Governor's  lady  and 
all  the  other  ladies  laid  siege  to 
their  lords,  and  he   filled  a  high 
official  situation  in  a  week  ;  having 
won  fourteen  hundred  pounds  pre- 
viously, to  keep  himself   and  his 
wife    till    something    turned     up. 
Beauclerc  felt  as  certain  of  some- 
thing   turning    up    as    Micawber 
himself,  and  was  much  more  correct 
in  his  conjectures  than  that  much- 
enduring  and  disappointed  financier. 
Then  he  was  talked  about  with  a 
lady — a  certain   step   to    ruin    or 
fortune  in  respectable  circles.     To 
be  sure,  the  Indian  Government,  to 
make  up  for  its  private  peccadilloes, 
acted  with  a  virtue  and  propriety  be- 
coming the  mother  country,  where 
a  privy  councillor  may  be  anything  • 
as  long  as  he  is  not  found  out,  and 
took  away  his  appointment.  Luckily, 
it  was  after    his  wife's  untimely 
death    some    few    years.       So  he 
starved  on  double  batta;  and  was 
found  so  serviceable  as   a  soldier, 
and  so  charming  as  a  companion, 
that  they  gave  him  a  still  higher 
official  salary  than  before,  and  the 
very  best   dinners  that   could  be 
eaten.  On  his  return  firom  obscurity 
it  was  voted  that  his  infirmities 
might  be  overlooked  this  time,  an'd 
the  ladies  received  him  again  with 
open   arms.      This  was   after  his 
uncle's  death,  when  he  came  into  the 
property ;  but    we    do    not    think 


that  that  opportune  circumstance 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We 
rather  attribute  it  to  the  Colonel's 
luck — the  luck  of  never  having 
made  a  personal  enemy. 

*  Beauclerc,  I'm  very  hard  up ; 
dei^-cedly  hit  at  the  Sunderbunds' 
meeting.* 

'Don't  say  a  word,  my  dear 
fellow.  I'd  a  capital  week.  Take 
your  own  time  ;  pay  when  you  like,' 
Beauclerc  didn't  say  that  he  had 
been  hit  too. 

*  No,  no ;  but  if  you'll  let  me 
give  you  an  I  O  U,  or  a  bill,  or  note, 
or  something ' 

'  Nonsense.  What's  the  use  of 
that  between  us  ?  You'll  pay  when 
you  can,  I  know.'  And  he  pushes 
out  his  creditor. 

'Lend  you  a  thousand  rupees? 
Yes,  I  dare  say  I  can  manage  it 
for  you.' 

'Upon  my  soul,  Beauclerc,  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done. 
I'm  very  short  of  money  just  now, 
and ' 

*  Don't  say  a  word — ^there's  a 
general  impecuniosity  just  now 
about  the  British  soldier  in  India, 
which  touches  my  heart.  I've  been 
hard  up  myself  more  than  once ;  so 
I  know  what  a  bore  it  is.' 

'  A  horse !  I  know  of  the  very  best 
lady's  horse  in  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Van- 
sittart.  Vansittart  will  go  as  far 
as  a  hundred  and  fifty,  you  say.  I 
think  I  can  do  better  for  you.  If 
you  will  accept  him  as  a  loan,  I 
shall  be  dehghted ;  he's  one  of  mine 
— ^very  handsome,  very  good.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Colonel  Beauclerc, 
you  don't  understand.' 

'Indeed,  Mrs.  Vansittart,  I  do 
understand.  He's  not  quite  up  to 
my  weight.  I  don't  want  to  sell 
him  ;  and  I  can't  see  why  Vansit- 
tart should  want  to  give  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  when  he  can 
really  do  me  a  great  favour  by 
taking  Conrad  off  my  hands  for  the 
present.  He  knows  the  horse.  He'll 
carry  you  splendidly.'       So  Mrs. 
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Vansittart  is  a  friend  to  the  Colonel 
for  life. 

That  was  Beanclerc's  luck.  He 
was  good-looking,  clever,  generous, 
and  good-tempered  ;  we  think  no 
man  need  have  better  luck  than 
that.  Most  men  make  it  for  them- 
selves; or  manufacture  such  an  arti- 
cle as  bad-luck,  with  which  they 
find  fault  on  every  occasion.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  to  have  a  scapegoat. 
So  when  a  man  gets  drunk  and 
breaks  his  horse's  knees,  he  eaUs  it 
bad-luck ;  if  he  neglects  his  duties, 
annoys  his  neighbours,  skates  on 
thin  ice,  practically  or  metaphori- 
cally, speculates  indiscreetly  (for 
all  life  is  a  speculation),  or  shuts 
his  eyes  to  consequences,  he  calls  it 
ill-luck.  There  is  no  real  ill-luck 
but  a  bad  wife :  no  man  can  con- 
tend against  that;  and  the  man 
who  comes  utterly  to  grief  with  a 
good  one  is  worse  than  a  fool. 

With  the  latter  contingency  the 
Colonel  had  nothing  to  do.  He 
might  have  been  even  more  fortu- 
nate with  his  wife  than  without  her. 
If  his  luck  had  been  no  better,  his 
morality  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  withstanding  temptation. 

When  Beauclerc  was  disturbed  in 
the  last  chapter  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Fimiey,  he  was  summing  up 
reasons  for  leaving  India  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  He  talked 
of  his  Hver  and  his  money  matters ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  from  the 
ferret-eyed  banker  his  strongest 
motive.  He  was  half  ashamed  of 
it,  and  half  afraid  of  being  laughed 
out  of  it,  too. 

Since  he  had  parted  with  his  boy, 
he  had  always  looked  forward  to  a 
tune  foi*  rejoining  him.  He  would 
have  done  so.  long  before  thi^,  but 
he  was  accustomed  to  Indian  life, 
and  unwilling  to  forego  the  personal 
indulgence  which  he  regarded  as  in 
some  way  attached  to  "an  eastern 
residence.  Moreover,  Colonel  Beau- 
clerc was  a  highly-connected  person, 
and  of  some  consideration  in  Cal- 
cutta.    He  had  learnt  that,  with  aU 


its  advantages  in  England,  high 
birth  required  some  aid  from  adven- 
titious circumstances ;  and  now  that 
he  had  at  least  a  competency,  and 
might  aspire  to  the  family  seat 
at  Beauclerc  without  a  compromise 
of  dignity  from  a  straitened  rent- 
roll,  he  had  written  to  his  cousin. 
Lord  Ashdale,  to  sound  him  on  the 
subject,  and  received  a  flattering 
answer.  He  was  a  very  affectionate 
person,  however  self-indulgent ;  and 
one  of  his  most  amiable  weaknesses 
was  a  wish  to  be  once  more  with 
his  boy ;  to  dine  at  his  mess,  to  ride 
with  him  to  cover,  to  be  his  friend 
and  his  companion.  When,  one 
morning,  he  detected  a  grey  hair  or 
two  in  his  whiskers,  he  saw  it  was 
time  to  put  his  intentions  into 
execution.  He  did  so  without  de- 
lay, and  the  result  was  that  he 
reached  Dover,  via  Marseilles,  Paris, 
and  Boulogne,  about  the  ^middle  of 
December,  a  few  days  after  his 
letter,  which  announced  no  decided 
determination,  but  a  generally  ex- 
pressed intention  of  coming  home. 
This  intention  had  been  generally  and 
often  expressed  during  the  last  fonr 
years ;  and  when  the  wolf  came,  no- 
body knew  of  his  arrival — ^not  even 
Frank  himself. 

He  rested  at  Marseilles :  exhibit- 
ing himself  for  a  day  or  two  on  the 
Esplanade  de  la  Tourette  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Dames.  At  Dover 
he  ate  his  English  fare  with  a 
moderately  good  appetite,  and  drank 
of  the  claret,  which  had  been  manu- 
factured ia  Dublin  and  imported 
bythe  Lord  Warden.  He  ascertained 
that  the  — ^th  Hussars  were  quar- 
tered at  Brighton  ;  and  forwarding 
the  main  part  of  his  luggage  with 
his  valet  to  the  Clarendon,  he  him- 
self took  the  rail  to  that  city  of 
Chinese  pagodas,  cavalry  officers, 
and  ever-blowing  winds. 
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CHAPTEaXIV. 

A   LITTLE    SOCIETY  AT  BRIGHTON. 

'AiCT^  fi^y  fl^e  rris  vepippinou  x^oi^hs. 

Sophocles,  Phil. 

Lady  Philander  had  a  reception  in 
Sussex  Sqnare.  She  was  herself 
the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Phi- 
lander— the  present  bearer  of  that 
title  being  at  Eton,  and  just  now 
straggling  with  constitutional  lassi- 
tude and  heavy  arrears  of  elegiacs. 
She  had  got  together  a  channing 
little  reimian.  There  was  Professor 
Betell,  the  entomologist;  he  had 
brought,  or  caused  to  be  brought 
by  a  hired  porter,  a  box  of  mag- 
nificent butterflies.  The  brothers 
Tumimout  were  there,  to  exhibit 
combinations  of  spiritualism  and 
legerdemain,  which  had  procured 
some  extraordinary  rappings  for 
themselves  at  Liverpool  and  else- 
where. There  was  that  clever 
creature  Frontdebrass,  who  had 
written  a  book  combining  the  deli- 
cacies of  Paul  de  Kock  with  the 
philosophy  of  Kant;  and  that 
charming  vocalist  Gloriani,  who  was 
the  basso  prqfondo  of  the  East 
Cliff.  There  was  but  a  meagre 
supper:  sandwiches,  light  claret, 
sherry-and- water ;  but  there  were 
several  very  good-looking  women, 
and  a  small  detachment  of  the 
— th  Hussars.  They  were  not  there 
for  the  supper. 

My  Mend  Madame  Bosenfels  was 
not  the  plainest  of  the  guests,  and 
her  beautiM  protegee  looked  more 
beauti^  than  ever. 

Three  officers  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Officers  wiU  stand  in  the 
doorway. 

What  brought  those  three  cavalry 
officers  to  Lady  Philander's  recep- 
tion ?  Violet  Carloss,  who  had  be- 
come the  belle  of  Brighton ;  and  the 
miUtaiy  in  general,  and  these  three 
— ^Dashwood,  Ryder,  and  Sloper — 
in  particular,  affected  her.  She  was 
pre-eminently    the    fashion ;    and 


after  9  p.m.  was  only  to  be  found 
in  the  reception-rooms  of  the  great 
menagerie-mongers. 

While  the  ladies  were  inspecting 
the  Professor's  butterflies,  another 
announcement  or  two  took  place 
among  them — Colonel  Hoplight  and 
Mr.  Beauclerc.  Lady  Philander 
heard  it,  as  in  duty  bound.  The 
Professor  was  describing  a  very 
gorgeous  specimen  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera,  and  consequently  did  not  hear 
anything  but  himself.  Sloper,  Ry- 
der, and  Dashwood  were  thinking 
each  of  themselves,  and  the  ladies 
possibly  of  them.  There  was  one 
more  who  heard  the  name,  but  did 
not  turn  round.  Violet's  cheek  be- 
came a  sovjp^on  brighter,  and  her 
eyes  followed  the  example.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  she  was 
pleased  or  pained  the  most;  at 
all  events,  the  feeling  was  a  mixed 
one,  for  Frank's  conduct  had  been  a 
Httle  inexplicable  of  late. 

As  Prank  got  through  the  rooms 
towards  the  crowd  which  was  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  piano  and  Signer 
Gloriani,  Violet  became  ahnost  un- 
consciously aware  of  his  proximity. 
That  singular  consciousness  is  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  mag- 
netic influence,  and  the  pleasantest 
application  of  the  science  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  what  young  ladies 
feel  under  the  circumstances ;  we 
know  what  Violet  did :  she  turned 
round,  and  greeted  Frank  with  an 
honest  smile.  You  may  be  sure 
she  felt  as  she  looked  upon  aU  oc- 
casions. 

'  Frank  Beauclerc,  how  long  since 
I've  seen  you !  * 

*  You  are  always  out,  or  jealously 
guarded  at  home  and  abroad,'  said 
he. 

'  Oh,  Frank,  what  nonsense !  By 
whom,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

*  Well,  Violet;  out,  by  Dashwood, 
and  Sloper,  and  Ryder;  at  home, 
by  Madame  Rosenfels.' 

*  Oh !  you're  fond  of  music,  Mr. 
Dashwood,'  said  a  young  lady  with 
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florid  hair  and  an  eyeglass  ;  what  a 
charming  taste  it  is.' 

*Yes,  Miss  Littleton;  nothing  I 
like  so  much.  Gloriani's  capital. 
You  can  talk  as  much  as  you  like 
when  he's  performing,  you  know; 
nobody  hears  you,  he  makes  such  a 
noise  himself.' 

Madame  Rosenfels  had  escaped 
to  a  comer,  with  Violet  on  her  arm. 
Frank  Beauclerc  followed  up  vigo- 
rously. Something  in  her  conversa- 
tion, or  manner,  had  inspired  him 
with  determination.  At  all  events, 
Frank  was  beginning  to  be  jealous 
of  his  brother- officers.  As  he  was 
hurrying  on  with  a  gentle  violence. 
Colonel  Hoplight  crossed  him  and 
inquii^ed,  '  Is  Jenny  Jumps  as  good 
as  they  say  ? ' 

'I  don't    believe  a  word    about 
Dashwood,'  said  Frank,  with  a  mind 
somewhat  preoccupied. 
.  '  Dashwood !  but  she's  Ryder's  ; 
unless  Sloper  has  a  share  in  her.' 

*  Ryder's  ! — ^no,  that  won't  do. 
She's  not  half  a  fool,  I  can  tell 
you.  Ryder's !  that's  too  good.' 
The  Colonel  looked  a  little  bewil- 
dered. 

*Fool — no!  they  tell  me  she's 
remarkably  clever.' 

'That's  not  the  way  I  should 
describe  her,'  said  Frank,  growing 
eloquent,  and  red,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  love  and  slightly  loaded 
claret ;  *  she's  not  clever,  but  she's  a 

dear 'pon  my  honour,  Colonel, 

I  beg  your  pardon.  I — ^I — ^the  fact 
is,  I — that  is '  Colonel  Hop- 
light  stood  open-mouthed. 

*  Oh  !  don't  apologise,'  said 
ColonelHoplight,  good-humouredly, 
*  if  there's  any  stable-secret  that  I 
ought  not  to  know;  but  between 
ourselves,  Beauclerc,  if  they've  told 
you  she's  not  clever,  they've  been 
humbugging  you;  I  don't  think 
the  mare  as  good  as  your  own,  and  I 
hope  you'll  win.' 

'  Thanks,  Colonel,  a  thousand 
times.'  Frank  laughed  at  the 
absurd  blunder,  and  Colonel  Hop- 
h'ght  thought  he  had  never  had  Ins 


hand  squeezed  so  warmly  for  so 
commonplace  a  wish. 

*  What  a  little  difference  there  is, 
after  all,'  Frank  began  to  muse, 
'  between  Jenny  Jumps  and  Violet 
Carloss.  One's  clever  and  the  other 
is  not ;  and  Jenny  is  his  love,  and 
Violet  is  mine ! ' 

'  Madame  Rosenfels,  you'll  go  to 
the  steeplechase  to-morrow  ?  ' 

*  I  hardly  know.  Old  Lady  Ash- 
dale  is  down  here,  and  has  offered 
to  take  Violet :  so  I'm  not  wanted.' 

'That's  a  very  mean  opinion  to 
have  formed  of  your  own  attrac- 
tions.' 

Madame  looked  up  into  his  hand- 
some face,  and  thought  how  very 
different  Frank  was  from  the 
Ryders,  Dashwoods,  and  Slopers; 
and  '  how  like  his  father  !  If  he 
could  but  make  love  to  me  now; 
and  I'm  nearly  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother.'  She  quite  loved 
Frank  in  a  semi-maternal  way ;  but 
she  was  not  one  who  ever  lost  sight 
of  herself  in  the  game  she  had  to 
play, — so  she  put  him  on  the  shelf 
again,  and  inquired  after  his  father. 
'  Have  you  heard  lately  from 
India?' 

*  Yes !  everything  as  usual.  The 
governor — I  mean  Colonel  Beanqlerc 
(that's  a  very  bad  habit  of  mine)— 
talks  of  coming  home,  but  we  have 
given  up  that  idea  for  the  present. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Colville, 
who  sent  her  love  to  you  when  I 
saw  you.' 

'  That  must  have  been  to  Violet, 
Mr.  Beauclerc?' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  it  was ;  but  it's 
the  same  thing,  I  presume.' 

'  Well,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Colville, 
not  exactly ;  for  she  never  says  any- 
thing she  does  not  mean,  and  ahnost 
everything  she  does.' 

'  How  like  the  Griffin.' 

'  ^o  it  is  ;  but  the  Griffin  is  not 
good-looking  enough  to  do  thai  to 
women — she  can  venture  upon  it- 
with  men.  It  is  the.  reverse  with 
Mrs.  Colville.  If  I  were  a  man,  I 
should  be  immensely  flattered  by 
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having  the  truth  told  me  by  so 
handsome  a  woman.' 

*  Then  I  ought  to  feel  flattered ; 
for  she  does  me  the  kindness  when- 
ever we  meet.' 

*  You !  yes  ;  she's  known  you  like 
one  of  her  own  children.  You'll 
be  glad  to  hear  the  Griffin  is  coming 
here  to  stay  with  Violet.  She 
ought  to  have  been  here  to-day.' 

'  The  very  person.  Now,  Miss  Car- 
loss,  you  must  sing  us  a  song,'  said 
Lady  Philander,  in  her  blandest 
tones,  stopping  opposite  the  juvenile 
beauty.  'Come,  Mr.  Beauclerc, 
add  your  persuasions  to  mine.' 
Violet  laughed  heartily  at  the  no- 
tion, and  appealed  to  Madame 
Eiosenfels  and  Frank.  '  Of  course 
you  do  sing  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Lady  Philander,  indeed 
I  do ;  but  I  don't  think  you  would 
like  to  hear  it ;  and  as  to  the  Signer 
Gloriani,  it's  not  m^ch  like  his.' 

'  But  you  will  sing,  Miss  Carloss  ; 
because,  you  know,  some  of  us 
have  heard  you  before,'  and  her 
ladyship  looked  as  much  in  earnest, 
and  so  did  the  other  solicitors,  as  it 
was  in  their  nature  to  do.  A  mask 
of  sincerity  is  of  thin  material,  and 
easily  seen  through. 

Everybody  knows  how  an  evening 
is  got  through  with  such  elements 
for  enjoyment.  There  was  the 
Signer,  who  sang  again,  but 
he  did  not  go  down  after  Violet. 
The  Professor,  having  shown  his 
boxes  and  said  all  he  had  to  say, 
went  home  to  bed.  The  brothers 
darkened  the  room,  and  shut  them- 
selves in  a  closet  adjoining,  where 
they  were  tied,  up  by  Colonel 
Hoplight,  and  tied  down  by  Dr. 
O'Meagher;  notwithstanding  which, 
tambourines  and  guitars  flew  about 
the  room  like  bats,  and  the  brothers 
came  undone,  as  if  the  cords  haid 
been  the  green  withes  in  the  hands 
of  Samson.  Some  of  the  ladies 
thought  it  decidedly  wicked  ;  some 
began  by  laughing,  but  were  near 
to  hysterics  at  the  consunmiation ; 
some  believed  in  spiritual  manifes- 


tations ;  and  all  were  glad  when 
the  room  was  once  more  lighted  up, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  very  few  who 
might  be  situated  as  Violet  and 
Frank  were.  At  twelve,  a  carriage 
or  two  took  oft*  a  few  of  the  guests 
to  a  ball  on  the  West  CHff;  and 
then  the  young  gentlemen  who  were 
left  behind  solicited  Lady  Philander 
for  just  one  carpet  waltz. 

At  the  back  of  the  drawing-room 
was  a  small  conservatory.  Flowers 
in  December  or  January,  and  a 
warm  atmosphere,  promote  tender- 
ness of  heart  as  much  as  carbonic 
heat  promotes  tenderness  of  hver. 
Frank  and  Violet  were  alone ;  the 
rooms  were  deserted;  they  were 
accidentally  admiring  the  beautiful 
texture  of  the  same  camellia.  I 
suppose  he  saw  something,  more 
than  the  camellia  which  prompted 
him  te  say — 

'  Then,  Violet,  it's  not  true, about 
Dashwood  of  ours  ?  ' 

*  Dashwood  of  ours ! — of  yours, 
you  mean,  Frank.  What  are  you 
talking  about? ' 

'Listen  to  me,  Violet.  Forgive 
me,  and  be  serious.'  He  looked  so 
serious  himself,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  so. 

'  Tell  me,  Violet,  it's  not  true — 
you're  not  engaged  to  him  ?  ' 

'And  that's  the  reason  you've 
hardly  spoken  te  me  a  kind  word  since 
you  came  down  here  ?  That's  why 
you  let  him  and  Mr.  Ryder  and 
Lord  Alfred  come  and  lide  with 
me  and  tease  me  all  the  morning  ? 
That's  why  you  only  danced  once 
with  me  at  Mrs.  Fanshawe's  ?  Oh, 
Frank,  Frank,  you  never  beheved  it 
of  me ;  you ' 

'  How  could  I  teU  ?  The  people 
said  it  was  true.  Madame  never 
contradicted  it,  and  you ' 

'Well,  sir— and  I?— what  did  I 
do  ?  Dashwood,  indeed  !  He's  a 
very  likely  person  te  think  of  any- 
body but  himself — io  try  to  make 
anybody  happy.' 

'  Do  you  believe  I  could,  Violet  ? 

'  You  might — some  one,  perhaps 
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— ^if  you  tried  very  hai'd.  *  Her  eyes 
were  brimful  of  tears,  but  not  run- 
ning over;  and  her  Kds  were  up, 
looHng  fearlessly  into  his. 

'  Do  you  think  I  could  make  you 
happy,  Violet  ? '  Then  she  dropped 
her  Ms,  and  the  tears  ran  over; 
but  she  did  not  speak,  though  her 
lips  trembled. 

'  I'd  try,  Violet.'  Still  no  sound ; 
but  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
looked  away. 

*  Could  you  put  up  with  me, 
Frank,  as  I  am  ? ' 

'I'd  try,  Violet,*  said  Frank, 
drawing  her  closer  to  him. 

'You'd  never  succeed,  Frank; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  did. 
Life  is  one  long  trial;  and  when 
you  ceased  to  try,  you  would  cease 
to  live.' 


Soon  after,  there  was  the  usual 
noise  of  carriages  and  the  adieus. 
Frank  joined  his  brother-officers, 
who  were  going  home,  with  a 
cordial  goodwill  towards  them 
which  he  had  not  experienced  since 
their  change  of  quarters. 

As  Frank  walked  up  his  stair- 
case, he  felt  amiably  towards  the 
whole  world. 

'  Grood  night,  boys.'  With  which 
words  Frank  turned  round  in  the 
doorway  of  his  sitting-room,  and 
saw  a  handsome  middle-aged  man 
in  his  arm-chair,  who  had  heard  the 
foregoing  conversation. 

The  stranger  rose  from  his  seat, 
or  rather  from  Frank's  seat ;  and  the 
Beauclercs,  father  and  son,  stood 
face  to  face. 
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NATIVE  TEIBES  ON  THE  ZAMBESI  RIVER. 

AN   EAST  AFRICAN   SKETCH. 


VARIOUS  explorers  from  the  days 
of  Vasco  de  Gama  have  made 
us  well  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy and  people  of  Western 
Africa,  although  no  European  na- 
tion, except  the  Portuguese,  has 
paid  much  attention  to  tiie  eastern 
part  of  the  continent.  A  wild  and 
unhealthy  region,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  dry  sandy  deserts,  shut 
in  by  barren  hills,  and  peopled  by 
ferocious  tribes  deriving  their  cha- 
racter from  the  Moors  of  the  north, — 
such  was  the  Hght  in  which  we  re- 
garded East  Africa  until  Speke 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  made  the 
Zambesi  a  famihar  name.  In  de- 
scending that  river,  and  in  his  later 
exploring  expeditions,  Dr.  Living- 
stone has  told  us  how  he  passed 
through  extensive  tracts  of  country 
diversified  by  the  richest  scenery, 
well  watered  by  tributary  streams, 
and  possessing  great  fertility  of  soil. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 
far  from  being  savage  and  inhos- 
pitable, are  described  by  him  as 
generally  mild  and  inoffensive,  well 
disposed  and  even  friendly  to 
strangers  :  so  that  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge,  he  has  been  among  the 
first  to  give  a  new  interest  to,  and 
alter  our  previous  ideas  of,  the 
eastern  interior. 

One  of  the  largest  tribes  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Zambesi  is 
that  of  the  Manganja,  whose  name, 
literally  translated,  means  '  The 
People  of  the  Waters.'  The  follow- 
ing sketeh,  taken  ^from  notes  made 
during  a  stay  of  nearly  three  years 
in  their  country,  may  afford  some 
interesting  particulars  relating  to 
this  tribe,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  an  idea  of  native  life  and  habits 
in  East  Africa. 

By  referring  to  any  recent  map 
of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 


the  river  Shire  flows  out  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  and^  after  a  south-easterly 
course  of  more  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  larger  river  Zambesi  about  80 
miles  (of  latitude)  above  the  coast, 
and  30  above  Mazaro,  a  Portuguese 
fort  at  the  head  of  the  Delta.  Close 
to  this  place  runs  the  Mutu — a  small 
stream  that  connects  the  Zambesi 
with  the  Quelimane  river,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Delta  branches. 
Between  the  mouth  of  this  and  the 
extreme  southern  branch  there  are 
seven  large  outlets,  the  intervening 
coast  line  of  90  miles  of  longitude 
forming  an  irregular  base  to  the 
great  triangle,  of  which  Mazaro  is 
the  apex.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Delta  consists  almost  entirely  of 
mangrove  swamps  and  forests,  a 
curious  scene  of  mud  tracts  under- 
neath and  glistening  green  foliage 
above,  the  former  teeming  vdth 
little  jumping  fish,  the  latter  with 
birds  and  monkeys,  insect  life  being 
abundant  everywhere.  Higher  up, 
the  land  is  curiously  interlaced  by  a 
network  of  creeks  and  lesser  streams 
that  connect  and  flow  in  and  out  of 
the  great  mouth  branches.  Dense, 
tall,  large-leaved  bush  grows  up  to 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  at 
low  tide  overhangs  sloping  banks 
of  mud.  The  regular  and  rounded 
exterior  of  these  bright  green  bor- 
ders of  bush  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  far-extending  barrels  or 
tubes ;  and  with  the  still  water 
gliding  between,  they  have  a  very 
singuSr  effect.  Beyond  them  ex- 
tend savannas  of  coarse  grass,  on 
which  native  villages  are  built, 
generally  surrounded  by  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  and  mango  trees,  with 
broad  banana  leaves  drooping  over 
the  well-made  huts.  The  country 
is  widely  cultivated ;  and  as  the 
mangroves  disappear  and  give  place 
to  fine  bush  and  forest  on  open 
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plains  towards  the  head  of  the 
Delta,  the  blending  crops  of  maize, 
beans,  and  cassava,  and  the  rich 
green  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  mango 
groves,  contrasting  with  the  more 
sombre  tints  of  the  forest  tracts, 
give  it  there  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  vast  park  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  lands,  or  '  prazos,'  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Colonial  Grovemment 
of  Mozambique,  and  are  rented  in 
long  leases,  at  low  prices,  by  the 
Portuguese  settlers,  who  place  their 
'colonos'  or  tributary  landholders 
upon  them.  These  '  colonos '  are 
natives,  doing  all  the  cultivation, 
and  paying  large  rentals  in  kind. 

Above  the  Delta,  the  Zambesi, 
varying  in  width  from  half  a  mile 
to  two  miles,  flows  down  over  a 
bed  of  loose  sand  full  of  mica, 
which  the  force  of  the  current  forms 
into  constantly  shifting  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  navigation  on  the  Zambesi  ;  and 
although  during  most  of  the  year  a 
channel  might  be  found  deep  enough 
to  ascend  for  about  300  miles — as 
far  as  the  rapids  of  Kebrabasa — 
with  vessels  of  70  or  80  tons  bur- 
then, none  could  do  so  for  four 
months  of  the  dry  season  except 
those  drawing  less  than  two  feet  of 
water.  The  river  is  at  its  lowest 
point  from  June  to  November ;  it 
then  begins  to  rise  with  the  rains : 
and  during  the  highest  floods,  which 
occur  in  March  and  April,  it  often 
reaches  an  elevation  of  1 5  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level. 

The  Shire  is  marked  at  the  con- 
fluence by  the  narrow  width  of  the 
channel  and  the  darker  colour  of 
its  waters,  which  are  covered  with 
a  kind  of  weed  (Plstia  stratiotes), 
called  'Alfacynia'  by  the  Portu- 
guese, from  its  resemblance  to  small 
lettuces.  A  few  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Shire  lies  Mozambala, 
on  the  right,  the  first  intimation  of 
a  change  from  plain  to  hill  country, 
the  side  rising  steeply  to  the  summit 
from  the  smaller  hills  around,  and 


its  heights  varied  by  almost  every 
feature  of  mountain  scenery.  At 
its  n6rthe!m  extremity  begins  the 
first  marsh,  a  vast  level  about  40 
miles  long  and  20  wide,  overspread 
with  tall  coarse  grass  and  reeds. 
The  Shire  flows  down  the  middle ; 
and  in  the  rainy  season  large  la- 
goons are  formed  at  the  sides  by 
the  rise  of  the  water,  which,  ^Wtli 
the  numberless  feeders  from  tlie 
main  stream,  cause  a  difficulty  in 
navigation  of  another  character 
.  than  that  on  the  Zambesi.  A  long 
range  of  granite  hills  stretches 
northward  from  Mozambala,  and 
presents  a  broken  outline  of  coniail 
peaks  and  jagged  ridges  on  the 
right ;  while  on  the  left  another  fine 
but  less  eccentric  mountain  chain 
trends  in  the  same  direction  from 
the  banks  of  the  Zambesi. 

After  passing  the  first  marsh,  the 
mountains  close  in  on  both  sides  of 
the  Shire,  running  near  it  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  with  an  irre- 
gular curve  to  the  westward,  up  to 
the  Murchison  Falls.  In  the  stream 
itself  are  innumerable  small  islands, 
on  most  of  which  grow  fine  tree?, 
festooned  with  masses  of  purple 
convolvuli.  About  1 50  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Shire  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ruo,  its  largest  tribu- 
tary*, which  flows  in  from  the  NE., 
opposite  the  island  of  Malo,  sadly 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  Bishop 
Mackenzie  died.  Beyond  the  month 
of  the  Ruo,  the  second  or  Elephant 
Marsh  is  entered — ^a  smaller  tract, 
but  similar  in  character  to  the  first. 
A  few  more  miles  past  the  beautiftil 
mountains  on  the  right,  and  tlie 
Lower  Shire  Valley  is  traversecl, 
navigation  being  stopped  at  Matiti, 
the  first  of  the  Murchison  Cata- 
racts. 

After  leaving  Lake  Nyassa,  the 
Shire  flows  for  90  miles  through 
what  is  called  the  Upper  Shire 
Valley,  and  descends  for  a  lati- 
tudinal distance  of  30  miles  over 
the  country  of  the  Cataracts  into 
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the  Lower  Valley.  There  are  seven 
falls,  three  of  which,  surrounded 
by  wild  and  broken  scenery,  are 
singularly  striking. 

IVomiJie  dead  level  of  the  Lower 
Valley  tlie  Manganja  Highlands  rise 
in  three  plateaux.  The  first,  1,200 
feet  high,  and  the  second,  1,000 
feet  al^ve  that,  are  narrow,  but 
definitely  marked,  with  continuous 
clusters  of  hills  upon  them.  The 
last,  the  plateau  of  the  Lakes,  con- 
sists of  extensive  plains,  varied  by 
ranges  of  hills  or  detached  mountain 
masses  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ny- 
assais  probably  the  southernmost  of 
the  Lake  system,  of  which  the  Victo- 
ria Nyanza  of  Speke,  the  Tanganyika 
Lake,  and  the  Luta  Nzige,  are  the 
most  important;  and  when  tho- 
roughly explored  to  the  north,  may 
prove  very  interesting  in  connection 
-with  the  late  discoveries. 

The  country  thus  intersected  by 
the  Shire,  between  the  13th  and 
19th  parallels  of  S.  latitude,  is  that 
occupied  by  the  Manganja.  The 
river,  in  fact,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  triangular  portions,  of 
which  the  one  to  the  north-east  may 
be  generally  described  as  a  magnifi- 
cent highland  region ;  and  the  other, 
on  the  south- west  side  of  the  Shir6, 
^vithin  the  angle  formed  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Zambesi,  as  a  vast 
plain,  like  the  Lake  plateau,  varied 
b3'mountain  ranges.  To  the  eastward 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  only  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
lies  the  smaller  Lake  Shirwah  (or 
Chiroah,  as  the  natives  pronounce 
it),  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  waters  of  which  are  quite 
brackish.  Li  the  Lower  Valley  of 
the  Shir6,  just  described,  and  among 
the  highlands  that  lie  above  it,  nu- 
merous rivers  and  smaller  streams 
are  to  be  found;  and  from  this 
peculiar  character  of  their  country 
the  name  of  the  tribe  is  derived. 
The  Manganja  (Ma'-nyang-a)  are 
what  their  name  imports,  the 
*  People  of  the  Waters  ' 


Corresponding  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  their  cotintry,  the  Manganja 
are  divided  into  highlanders  or  hill 
people,  and  lowlanders  or  people  of 
the  valley.  There  is  a  similar  divi- 
sion on  the  Zambesi,  the  natives 
who  inhabit  the  lands  of  the  Delta 
being  called  'mud-people,*  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  living  on 
the  plains  beyond,  who  are  named 
'  sand-people.'  All  the  Manganja 
are  virtually  free  and  independent : 
for,  though  the  Portuguese  nomi- 
nally claim  the  whole  territory  up 
to  Lake  Nyassa,  their  real  posses- 
sions are  small,  and  extend  a  very 
few  miles  beyond  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi  on  either  side.  Up  the 
Lower  Shire  Valley,  and  on  the  hills 
to  the  north-east,  their  influence  is 
unfelt.  They  have  no  forts  or  sta- 
tions above  the  mouth  of  the  Shire ; 
the  natives  pay  no  tribute,  and 
only  know  them  as  the  '  Masungu  ' 
(white  men)  who  send  the  *  acha- 
gunda'  (slave-traders).  The  last 
term  is  applied  by  the  Manganja  to 
all  coloured  people  coming  from  the 
Zambesi  settlements,  and  shows 
what  they  believe  to  be  one  use  the 
Portuguese  make  of  their  slaves.' 

The  most  important  border  tribes 
are  the  Makoah  on  the  east,  a  set 
of  inveterate  slave-traders,  but  brave, 
intelligent,  and  powerftd ;  the  Ma- 
chinga,  Anguru,  and  Achama  (or 
Wyiow,  as  they  are  called  on  the 
coast — ^the  Wahiyow  of  Speke),  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  who  trade 
extensively  with  the  Coast  Arabs, 
especially  at  Zanzibar,  in  slaves  and 
ivory;  the  Masavi  on  the  north- 
west (from  whom  the  Manganja  are 
said  to  have  sprung),  a  large  horde 
of  robbers ;  and  the  Avisa,  Agoa, 
and  Achipeta  on  the  west  and 
south-west,  who  trade  principally 
with  neighbouring  people  in  slaves 
and  ivory  to  be  taken  to  the  coast. 
There  is  no  tribe,  indeed,  which 
does  not  either  sell  its  own  people 
to  other  tribes,  or  send  them  in 
large  gangs  to  supply  the  Arabs  and 
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Portuguese  on  the  seaboard,  who 
thus  carry  on  the  slavfe-trade  fer 
into  the  interior.  Wars  on  the  part 
of  stronger  tribes  against  weaker 
ones,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
slaves,  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  encouraged  by  the  coast 
'  merchants  in  this  way.  The  native 
traders  who  arrive  from  the  interior 
receive  annual  orders  for  a  certain 
number  of  slaves;  when  these  are 
delivered,  new  orders  are  given  for 
the  following  year,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply,  which  rarely 
fieuls  from  inactivity  in  the  native 
agents.  Should  it  happen,  however, 
that  the  required  number  is  not 
made  up  within  the  year,  the  trader 
has  been  bound  by  a  partial  prepay- 
ment of  cloth,  and  is  certain  to  ful- 
fil his  engs^ements  sooner  or  later. 
This  advance  of  part  of  the  price 
binds  the  employer  tobuy  of  no  other 
trader,  and  the  employed  to  sell  to 
no  other  merchant,  between  the  giv- 
ing of  the  order  and  the  delivery  of 
the  slaves ;  nor  are  broken  contracts 
of  frequent  occurrence,  the  employer 
fearing  to  lose  his  cloth  and  the 
trader  his  credit  among  other  mer- 
chants. Slavery,  nevertheless,  does 
not  rest  on  the  support  given  by 
strangers ;  it  is  a  firmly  established 
institution,  however  it  may  have 
originated,  among  the  natives  of 
Eastern  Africa,  whose  wealth  and 
influence  depend  upon  the  number 
of  slaves  th^  possess  individually  5 
and  to  this  rule  the  Manganja  form 
no  exception. 

They  belong  to  the  Kafir  race, 
which  is  now  held  to  include  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  East  Africa  from  Abys- 
sinia to  EZaffiraria  and  Natal.  The 
term  '  Kafir '  is  Arabic,  being  ana- 
logous among  the  Mahommedans  to 
our  word  'heathen,'  and  has  no 
reference  to  origin.  Although  ap- 
plied, therefore,  to  mark  a  £stinct 
African  &mily,  it  is  doubtfril  whether 
the  tribes  comprehended  under  the 
name  have  been  derived  from  a 
common  source.      Comparing  the 


Manganja  with  what  is  known  of 
other  Kafir  tribes,  some  important 
differences  might  be  found  to  show 
this ;  but  such  an  ezanunation  be- 
ing beside  the  present  purpose,  it 
wUl  be  sufficient  to  notice  certain 
peculiarities  in  support  of  a  conjec- 
ture that  may  be  raised  with  regard 
to  their  derivation. 

According  to  a  modem  view,  the 
present  people  of  Africa,  excluding 
the  Moorish  settlers  on  the  nortii, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classea— 
the  Nigritian,  the  Nilotic,  and  the 
Hottentot.  The  Nigritian  class 
comprises  the  superior  tribes  of 
Northern  Ghiinea,  such  as  the  Da- 
homans  and  the  Ashantees,  and  are 
so  called  from  inhabiting  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niger. 
Beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
to  the  south,  appear  the  Nilotic 
tribesj  who  are  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  interior,  and  find  their 
representatives  on  the  west  coast  in 
the  negroes  of  Southern  Gruinea  and 
the  Graboon.  The  Hottentots  are  dis- 
tinct frt>m  the  above  classes  both  in 
language  and  appearance,  and,  Tnth 
their  cognate  races,  the  Damaras 
and  Namagwas,  are  now  only  to  be 
found  in  SoutJbem  Africa.  The 
Nigritian  and  Nilotic  classes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  like 
the  Hottentots,  from  Ethiopia  (or 
Nubia),  and  the  data  for  this  hypo- 
thesis are  gathered  from  a  detailed 
comparison  of  language,  customs, 
and  physiognomy,  apart  from  re- 
semblances which  would  arise  from 
the  admixture  of  tribes  bordering 
on  the  lines  of  class  demarcation. 
The  natives  of  Senegambia,  fi«m 
the  fifcct  that  they  are  Mabomme^ 
dans,  and  from  their  general  supe- 
riority, mental  and  physical,  have 
been  reckoned  as  a  fourth  class; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
really  distinct,  and  whether  as  a 
border  race  they  are  not  a  mixtnre 
of  Moors  and  Nigritians,  deriving 
their  points  of  superiority  from  the 
former. 
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So  little,  however,  is  known  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  negro 
races,  that  nothing  can  at  present 
be  laid  down  wi&  certainiy:  yet 
from  the  existenceof  the  three  classes 
above-mentioned,  it  is  possible  to 
fonn  a  more  precise  conjecture  than 
has  hitherto  been  done,  and  in  trac- 
ing them  to  their  sonrce  to  assign  a 
comnxon  derivation  to  the  Kigritian 
tribes,  and  the  Elafirs  of  Norihi-Eafit 
AMca,  more  especially  the  Man- 
ganja. 

It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
Hottentots  who  emigrated  &om 
NuHa  at  some  remote  period,  and 
peopled  the  contiguous  country  to 
the  west  and  south-west,  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Africa ;  that 
the  Nilotic  tribes  dwelt  in  Southern 
Nubia,  about  the  Upper  Nile ;  and 
that  the  Nigritian  tribes  were  an- 
ciently the  occupants  of  country 
further  northward,  nearer  to  Egypt 
and  the  Lower  Nile.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  a  stream  of  emigration  to 
have  set  southward  from  Nubia,  and 
gradually  displaced  the  aboriginal 
Hottentots  as  it  advanced,  we  can 
veiy  easily  account  for  the  present 
allocation  of  the  three  classes.  Thus 
an  emigration  of  the  Nilotic  tribes 
may  have  taken  place  spontaneously, 
or  &om  pressure  by  war  or  other- 
wise, expelling  the  Hottentots  and 
driving  them  southward,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  the  south- wesiL  Upon  this 
followed  an  exodus  of  the  Nigritian 
tribes,  pressing  upon  the  Nilotic 
invaders,  and  forcing  them  on  the 
Hottentots,  who  were  driven  in  this 
way  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent.  Such  a  view  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  general 
distribution  of  races  in  West  and 
South- West  Africa ;  and  if  the  more 
northern  Kafirs,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Nigritian  family,  are  supposed  to 
have  immigrated  eastward  from 
Nubia,  we  can  better  accoxmt  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Nilotic  tribes 
on  the  west.  But  judging  from 
their  prozinuiy  to  Egypt,  the  north- 


em  Nubians  must  have  been  highly 
civilised ;  such  at  least  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus :  a  resemblance 
would  certainly  be  found  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  people  whose 
countries  immediately  bordered 
upon  one  another ;  and  in  those  of 
the  Manganja  we  can  so  clearly 
trace  an  early  connection  with 
Egypt  as  greatly  to  favour  the  idea 
of  their  assumed  Nigritian  origin. 

The  superiority  of  the  Egyptians, 
extending  to  their  physical  appear- 
ance, must  have  had  some  effect  on 
the  adjoiniog  people,  with  whom 
they  no  doubt  intermarried.  There 
are  traces  of  such  superiority  in  the 
Manganja.  In  person  they  are  fine 
and  tall,  if  not  so  muscular  and 
well-proportioned  as  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Their  features 
differ  from  those  of  the  pure  negro, 
which  woiild  appear  in  the  unmixed 
races  of  Southern  Nubia;  the  de- 
pressed nose  and  thick  lips  prevail 
to  some  extent^  but  are  often  re- 
placed by  a  cast  of  countenance 
thoroughly  Caucasian.  The  mouth 
is  well  formed,  and  the  nose  not 
only  handsome,  but  what  we  in 
England  would  designate  as  ^Bo- 
man.'  This,  indeed,  may  ]x>ssibly 
be  derived  from  the  Arabs  and 
Europeans  on  the  coast,  inasmuch 
as  the  negro  face  predominates 
more  to  the  westward ;  and  yet  the 
features  of  the  Manganja  mark  a 
South  Nubian  descent  as  little  as 
their  colour,  which  is  reddish-brown, 
often  approaching  a  copper  tint. 
The  hair  is  woolly ;  the  eyes  dark 
and  shining,  in  some  cases  striking- 
ly briiKant.  They  have  broad  open 
foreheads,  prominent  temples,  and 
the  head  round  and  well  developed. 
Comparing  the  sexes  collectively, 
the  features  of  the  women  are 
coarser  and  less  regular  than  those 
of  the  men,  and  their  figures  more 
wanting  in  symmetiy,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  constant  labour  and 
exposure  they  have  to  undergo  from. 
childhood.  This  might  be  supposed 
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to  denote  some  inferiority  in  social 
position — a  similar  state  of  female 
degradation  to  that  found  in  other 
pai-ts  of  Africa;  but  if  Manganja 
custom  obliges  the  women  to  work 
hard,  they  have  far  greater  privi- 
leges than  among  the  Kafirs  of 
Natal,  for  instance,  where  a  woman 
is  little  else  than  a  saleable  com- 
modity. 

The  'general  character  of  the 
Zambesi  tribes  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  mild  and  inoffensive  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Manganja  this 
mildness  too  often  degenerates  into 
cowardice,  and,  a  result  of  this  is 
e?:cessive  untruthfulness.  These 
are  serious  defects,  but  it  is  some- 
thing in  their  favour  to  assert  that 
they  are  the  wor^t  traits  in  their 
character.  They  are  naturally  nei- 
ther selfish,  malicious,  nor  revenge- 
ful ;  with  strong  affections,  they 
show  themselves  open  to  kindness 
and  sympathy,  And  soon  become  at- 
tached to  their  benefactors.  While 
uncontaminated  by  foreign  influ- 
ences, they  are  neither  treacherous 
nor  thievish;  but  if  once  brought 
into  contact  with  civilised  vices 
and  selfishness,  they  speedily  learn 
to  imitate  them.  Good  example, 
however,  is  certainly  not  without 
its  effect.  The  difference  between 
the  '  good  heart '  and  '  bad  heart ' 
(such  are  their  expressions)  is  rea- 
dily appreciated;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  discenpnent  of  character  their 
keenness  appears  almost  like  in- 
tuitive perception.  N^or  are  they 
at  all  destitute  of  intelligence ;  if 
deficient  in  reasoning  power,  and 
the  calculation  of  cause  and  effect, 
they  have  excellent  memories,  and 
are  quick  in  understanding  the 
exact  nature  of  facts.  They  show 
great  ingenuity,  and  combine  con- 
siderable taste  in  design  with  me- 
chanical skill  in  execution. 

In  proceeding  to  details  relating 
to  the  Manganja,  their  dress — ^if 
such  it  may  be  termed — ^requires 
the  first  notice.    Both  men  and  wo- 


men alike  wear  strips  of  cotton 
cloth  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
girdle,  to  which  they  attach  their 
knives  and  long  sntfetubes.  The 
cloth  hangs  down  like  a  kilt,  though 
the  men  frequently  content  them- 
selves with  a  narrow  piece  passed 
through  the  girdle  from  belundto 
the  front.  Where  cloth  is  scarce, 
they  substitute  skins  and  theinner 
bark  of  a  kind  of  acacia,  prepared 
by  being  steeped  in  water  and  beaten 
on  a  board.  They  are  fond  of  neck- 
laces  of  beads,  which  they  string  in 
many  pretty  devices,  showing  great 
taste  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
coloiirs.  To  these  they  tie  their 
amulets  and  charms,  usually  the 
coloured  seeds  of  various  plants, 
pieces  of  carved  wood,  the  claws  of 
leopards  and  eagles,  and  horns 
of  a  small  kind  of  antelope,  con- 
taining magic  ointment  or  other 
mixtures. 

The  men  have  singular  methods 
of  ornamenting  the  hair.  Some 
raise  a  ridge,  helmet-like,  down  the 
centre  of  the  crown  :  others  fasten 
it  up  in  larger  or  smaller  knobs  all 
over  the  head :  others  again  share 
it  off  in  numerous  quaint  devices,  or 
thread  it  with  beads  over  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  head.  A  very 
favourite  plan,  and  one  by  far  the 
most  common,  is  to  divide  the  hair 
into  small  locks,  round  which  they 
neatly  wind  narrow  strips  of  brown 
bark.  As  the  hair  grows,  they  keep 
binding  it  in  this  way  until  the  locks 
are  five  or  six  inches  long,  hanging 
closely  together  down  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  head.  Captain  Grant 
mentions  the  custom  as  existing 
among  the  Wanyamuezi,  and  it  is 
certainly  found  in  Nubia  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Manganja  usually  carry  a 
spear  in  the  hand,  or  a  bow  and 
bundle  of  arrows,  with  a  bag  of 
skin  slung  on  the  shoulder.  The 
arrow  is  a  formidable  weapon, 
barbed  not  only  at  the  head,  bnt 
down  the  iron  shank,  which  pro- 
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jects  three  or  four  inches  beyond 
the  reed  shaft.  This  shank,  instead 
of  being  barbed,  is  often  poisoned 
by  spreading  coloured  clay  upon  it, 
mixed  with  gum  and  the  juice  of 
the  euphorbia,  or  some  deafiy  plant 
of  which  the  properties  are  well 
known.  The  bow  is  about  five  feet 
in  length,  made  of  a  light  but  strong 
yellow  wood,  and  lightly  bound 
with  small  reed  cord  at  intervals  of 
a  few  inches.  The  string  is  of  hide, 
cut  into  thin  strips  and  twisted  to- 
gether while  raw.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity in  their  spears  is  the  iron 
spud,  which  they  always  insert  in 
the  butt  end,  for  digging  holes. 

The  women  do  not  ornament  their 
hair  except  by  stringing  beads  upon 
it.  In  addition  to  the  necklaces, 
which  they  wear  in  profiision,  they 
load  their  ankles  with  heavy  rings 
of  brass  or  iron,  of  which  the  former 
are  exclusively  the  decorations  of 
i*ank. 

Their  special  vanity  is  the  *  pilule,' 
or  lip-ring.  While  the  girls  are 
quite  young,  the  upper  lip  is  pierced, 
and  a  small  piece  of  wood  placed  in 
the  orifice.  As  they  grow  older  this 
is  gradually  enlarged,  until  the  lip 
is  stretched  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
ring  or  plug  two  or  more  inches  in 
diameter  !  Should  the  lip  break,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  in  the  process  of 
stretching,  the  hopes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate '  lip-riven '  are  gone  for  ever ; 
she  can  never  be  ranked  as  a  beauty, 
and  is  doomed  to  sad  and  hopeless 
celibacy. 

Ear-rings  are  common  everywhere. 
A  very  favourite  ornament  is  the 
ear-plug — a  decoration  as  destitute 
of  elegance  as  the  name  is  of  eu- 
phony. The  lobe  of  the  ear  is 
pierced  and  stretched,  like  the  lip 
for  the  'pilele,*  and  large  round 
pieces  of  white  wood  inserted,  at 
least  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  a 
close  inspection,  these  are  often 
found  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  hollow  cylinders  filled  with 
sniifiT! 

VOIi.  LXXUI. — NO.CCCCXXXVI. 


All  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambesi  practise  tattooing,  each  one 
having  its  characteristic  mode  and 
marks.  The  highland  Manganja 
cut  long  continuous  lines,  extending 
from  the  forehead  round-  the  cheek, 
under  the  ear,  down  the  back,  and 
so  under  the  arms  to  the  chest, 
where  they  are  finished  in  curves 
and  spiral  figures.  In  the  Yalley 
of  the  Shir6  they  adopt  a  less  com* 
plicated  system,  and  content  them* 
selves  with  making  small  gashes 
and  crossed  lines  all  over  the  arms 
and  chest.  Those  who  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  advantage  tat* 
too  the  whole  of  the  body,  legs  and 
feet  included,  and  in  such  it  is  con- 
sidered a  token  of  magnanimiiy  ! 

The  Manganja  are  entirely  an 
agricultural  people.  They  have  no 
live  stock  except  fowls,  goats,  and  a 
few  sheep  of  a  brown  or  speckled 
colour,  with  immense  tails ;  and 
scarcely  any  of  them  know  what  an 
ox  is.  This  only  applies,  however, 
to  the  more  northern  people,  as 
those  on  the  Zambesi  have  seen  the 
cattle  of  the  Portuguese,  a  beautiful 
though  small  breed,  with  humps 
above  the  shoulder  like  zebus.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  buffalo, 
which,  like  the  elephant,  is  plentiful 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

They  are  laborious  and  persever- 
ing cultivators.  In  September,  be- 
fore the  rainy  season  commences 
(towards  the  end  of  October),  they 
begin  to  dig  their  gardens,  using 
long  hoes  with  short  handles,  with 
which  they  merely  raise  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Nothing  is  known  of 
irrigation,  nor  have  they  any  idea 
of  improving  the  soil  by  manure ; 
but  as  they  usually  change  the  loca- 
Hty  of  their  gardens  every  two  or 
three  years,  returning  to  them  again 
afterwards,  they  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  fallow  land. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  October,  with  a 
view  to  succession  of  crops  in  the 
following  order :  pumpkins  (maun- 
gu),  maize  (chimanga),  the  '  holcus 
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sorghum '  (mapira),  beans  and  peas 
of  various  kinds  (nandolo,  yemba), 
yams  (mpama),  sweet  potatoes  (ba- 
tata), and  cassava  (bwani).  These, 
with'*mi^ri,'  a  kind  of  millet,  form 
the  staple  food  of  the  people,  the 
addition  of  flesh  being  a  luxury  in 
which  they  seldom  indulge.  During 
the  dry  season,  from  May  to  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  grass  is 
burnt  off  nearly  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.  When  the  fires  are 
extensive,  the  smoke  hangs  heavily 
over  the  ground,  and  produces  a 
continual  density  in  the  air  for  days 
together,  resembling  mists. 

Like  all  barbarous  tribes,  they 
are  very  improvident.  After  their 
harvests,  beginning  about  January, 
they  feast  unsparingly  on  the  maize 
and  *  holcus,'  and  make  great  quan- 
tities into  beer,  with  which  they  re- 
gale their  friends,  often  prolonging 
the  feast  through  the  whole  of  the 
night.  Such  revelries  usually  take 
place  at  fiinerals,  and  while  the 
moon  is  in  the  first  two  quarters 
and  at  the  fall,  but  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  times :  they  fre- 
quently last  for  two  days  and  nights 
without  intermission.  In  this  way 
they  waste  so  much  of  their  com, 
that  when  the  produce  of  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  is  consumed, 
the  first  months  of  the  rainy  season, 
October,  November,  and  December, 
find  them  almost  _  without  food. 
Those  who  have  been  more  provi- 
dent eke  out  the  remainder  of  their 
stores  in  diminished  meals.  Others, 
less  carefiil,  betake  themselves  to 
the  woods  and  marshes,  where  they 
contrive  to  subsist  on  fruits  and 
foots,  especially  those  of  a  species 
of  the  lotus,  until  the  pumpkin  har- 
vest comes  round.  Most  of  the 
natives  then  have  a  pinched  and 
haggard  look ;  they  grow  thin  and 
emaciated,  and  many  die  of  sheer 
starvation.  Should  a  drought  oc- 
cur, which  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  the  mortality  is  fearful. 
Wherever  there  are  any  remaining 


hoards  of  food,  thefts  continnally 
take  place,  and  give  rise  to  wars 
that  add  to  the  horrors  of  famine. 

The  months  of  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November  are  always  called 
'Miezi  a  njala'  (hunger  months). 
Ants  and  grasshoppers,  which 
abound  during  the  first  rains  (in 
October  and  Kovember),  are  eagerly 
caught  and  eaten.  Many  of  the 
starving  people  cut  the  young  use- 
less stalks  of  the  maize,  or  those  of 
a  sweet  reed  called  *  impi,'  and  chew 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  juice.  If 
herbs  or  pumpkin  blossoms  can  h 
obtained,  they  are  highly  prized  as 
food  ;  and  anyone  is  very  fortunate 
indeed  if  he  can  kill  a  monkey,  or 
catch  a  wild  cat  in  one  of  their 
traps.  Snakes  are  sometimes  eaten, 
but  not  often,  as  they  are  objects  of 
superstitious  dread.  The  greatest 
dainty,  however,  at  this  season,  is  a 
fine  field  rat  or  mouse,  and  regular 
expeditions  are  made  in  search  of 
them  with  hoes  and  spears.  When- 
ever a  hole  is  discovered,  the  half 
starved  native  commences  the  most 
energetic  digging,  as  if  for  some 
hidden  treasure ;  nor  does  he  relax 
his  efforts  until  the  unfortunate  oc- 
cupants are  dragged  from  the  bur- 
row, or  speared  as  they  rush  out, 
and  then  hung  in  triumph  by  the 
tail  round  his  belt. 

Passing  on  to  what  we  may  call 
the  nlant^actures  of  the  Manganja, 
their  pottery  deserves  particular 
notice.  The  shapes  of  many  of  their 
vessels  are  remarkable,  and  once 
more  take  us  back  to  North  Nubia 
and  the  Lower  Nile.  They  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  represented 
in  Egyptian  sculpture.  They  an? 
made  by  the  hand  alone,  no  tool 
being  used  except  a  flat  piece  ot 
wood  for  smoothing  the  outside. 
The  hardening  process  is  baking; 
light  wood  is  heaped  over  them  and 
set  on  fire,  and  as  the  dry  branches 
of  the  thorny  mimosa  blaze  anjl 
crackle  and  die  away,  one  is  forci- 
^bly  reminded    of   the  illustration 
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in  the  Psalms.  When  worked 
smooth,  it  is  usual  to  colour  them 
with  red  burnt  clay,  which  is  rubbed 
over  both  inside  and  out.  They 
are  then  ornamented  with  black 
marks,  generally  zigzagged  or  van- 
dyked — sometimes  waved  lines  or 
groups  of  dots.  This  is  done  with 
plumbago,  which  is  plentiful  on  the 
Mils. 

Large  squares  of  strong  cotton 
cloth  are  worn  in  lieu  of  blankets, 
which,  though  often  needed,  from 
the  coldness  of  the  nights  on  the 
hills,  are  unknown  either  there  or 
in  the  valley.  The  natives  weave 
them  by  a  simple  but  rather  tedious 
process.  The  raw  cotton,  cleared 
of  seed,  is  drawn  out  loose  and  fine, 
and  spun  into  coarse  thread  with  a 
light  distaff.  Four  stout  poles  are 
then  placed  in  the  earth,  corre- 
sponding with  the  four  comers  of 
the  piece  to  be  made,  two  horizon- 
tal cross-poles  being  fixed  parallel 
to  one  another  at  two  of  the  ends, 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground.  To 
these  the  warp  is  firmly  secured. 
The  woof,  wound  on  a  netting- 
needle  of  large  dimensions,  is  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
hand,  and  the  warp  threads  are 
raised  for  the  alternate  crossings  by 
a  pole  fixed  horizontally  above,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  lines. 
They  use  no  dye,  but  sometimes 
unravel  coloured  cloth  of  foreign 
manufacture  and  weave  in  the 
threads.  A  broad  fringe  is  left  at 
each  end  like  those  represented  on 
Egyptian  figures,  or  on  the  sculp- 
tures found  at  Nineveh. 

They  work  cleverly  in  iron  ob- 
tained from  ironstone,  which  is 
abundant  on  the  highlands.  The 
ore  is  separated  by  a  process  of 
smelting  in  small  kilns  made  of  clay, 
with  sloping  floors.  The  kiln  is 
round  or  dome-shaped,  with  flutings 
or  gutters  formed  in  the  floor,  ex- 
tending through  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  into  a  reservoir  dug  in 
the  earth  round  the  outside.     A 


quantity  of  ironstone  is  placed  oil. 
the  sloping  floor  inside  the  kiln, 
and  wood  piled  over  it,  which  is 
set  on  fire.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
heat  is  obtained  by  continually  add- 
ing wood,  the  melted  metal  runs 
down  the  flutings  into  the  outside 
reservoir,  from  which  it  is  taken 
when  cool,  and  worked  at  once.  The 
iron,  though  very  soft  and  flexible, 
they  have  no  idea  of  hardening  by 
carbonisation;  yet  they  make  knives, 
rings,  hoes,  arrow  and  spear  heads 
of  it  that  show  admirable  work- 
manship, and  answer  all  the  requi- 
site purposes. 

The  forge  is  placed  under  a  small 
hut,  and  consists  of  a  &ce  between 
two  stones,  blown  by  bellows  of 
goatskin.  The  bellows  are  like 
bags  with  very  wide  mouths :  when 
used  they  are  drawn  up  open,  then 
closed  with  the  hand  and  crushed, 
down  perpendicularly,  the  wind 
being  conducted  to  the  fire  through 
a  tube,  or  passage  underground, 
with  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
bellows  is  connected.  For  an  anvil 
they  use  a  large  flat  stone,  with  a 
hanmier  and  pincers  of  iron  made 
by  themselves.  Without  having 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  file,  the 
accuracy  and  finish  of  their  work  is 
surprising. 

The  Portuguese  on  the  Zambesi 
have  shown  the  natives  how  to 
mould  and  work  in  brass,  and  they 
have  taught  their  slaves  to  manu- 
facture very  beautiful  rings  and 
chains  from  the  gold  which  is  found 
above  Tette.  The  gold  is  of  a  very 
fine  quahty,  but  the  fields  are  very 
Httle  worked.  The  Portuguese  are 
afraid  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
the  natives,  and  the  natives  are  kept 
back  by  their  superstitious  fears. 
They  have  a  notion  that  if  they 
were  to  dig  to  a  greater  depth  than 
three  or  four  feet,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  would  be  broken  through,  and 
they  would  fall  headlong  into  some 
terrible  abyss  beneath ! 

The  Manganja  make   mats  an4 
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ornaments  of  grass,  palm-leaf,  and 
the  outer  coverings  of  reeds,  which 
are  plaited  in  many  curious  and 
really  beautifiil  designs.  They  are 
very  fond  of  belts,  armlets,  anklets, 
and  tires  for  the  head,  made  in  this 
way.  On  the  Zambesi,  however, 
they  only  wear  these  plaited  orna- 
ments in  token  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

Their  huts  are  neatly  built,  and 
have  a  picturesque  appearance, 
standing  as  they  do  in  clusters 
often  surrounded  by  dense  hedges 
of  the  Euphorbia  lathyris.  The 
form  is  always  round  except  on  the 
Zanibesi,  where  square  ones  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese. 
Poles  are  placed  in  the  ground, 
about  two  feet  apart  and  four  in 
height,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  with  a 
diameter  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet. 
Between  these,  courses  of  bamboo, 
reeds,  or  grass  are  arranged  in  an 
upright  position,  held  firmly  to- 
gether by  concentric  circles  of  wood 
tied  to  the  uprights  both  within  and 
writhout.  The  roof,  conical  in  shape, 
with  .low  projecting  eaves,  is 
•thatched  with  grass  secured  on 
poles  or  rafters  that  radiate  down- 
wards from  the  central  point,  slop- 
ing at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  often 
more.  Moist  clay,  or  the  soil  from 
anthills,  is  spread  for  the  floor, 
which  becomes  as  hard  as  cement 
after  drying.  The  fireplace,  simply 
a  hole  surrounded  with  stones,  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  floor.  Over 
it  stands  a  platform  on  four  poles 
three  feet  in  height,  commonly  used 
as  a  store  loft  for  com,  which  is 
placed  on  the  top  in  large  cases  of 
vncker-work.  A  square  space  left 
open  in  the  side  of  the  hut  serves  at 
once  for  door  and  chimney,  and  is 
closed  at  night  by  a  wicker  frame, 
leaving  the  smoke  to  escape  as  best 
it  can  through  the  thatch  and  cre- 
vices in  the  sides.  A  portion  of  the 
floor  is  elevated  a  few  inches,  and 
allotted  as  the  sleeping  place  of  the 
owner  and  his  wife.     Their  substi- 


tute for  a  mattress  is  one  of  their 
mats  of  plaited  reeds,  and  they  have 
no  other  covering  at  night  than 
the  cloth  they  wear  in  the  daytime. 
Their  piUows  are  blocks  of  wood 
hollowed  in  the  shape  of  the  head, 
or  made  like  diminutive  crutches  on 
stands.  Similar  ones  are  in  use 
among  the  Nubians  at  the  present 
time. 

In  passing  through  their  country, 
the  small  watch-huts  built  by  the 
Manganja  in  their  gardens  are  veiy 
striking.  Far  distant  from  the  vil- 
lages, and  surrounded  by  the  spread- 
ing shoots  and  bright  green  leaves 
of  the  pumpkin  plant,  liey  forcibly 
recall  Isaiah's  figure  of  solitude,  the 
'  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,' 
and  an  emblem  of  those  people  '  left 
alone'  under  a  curse  amidst  the 
beauty  and  wild  luxuriance  of  their 
land,  still  seems  to  speak  of  ahygone 
age,  before  the  routine,  perhaps,  of 
their  daily  life  was  as  degraded  as 
it  is  at  present.  Requiring  very 
little  sleep,  they  retire  late  to  rest, 
and  are  always  stirring  at  the  first 
gleam  of  day-break.  The  tall  figures 
of  the  men  shivering  in  the  morning 
mist,  and  huddled  in  their  large 
cotton  cloths,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
villages  moving  frora  hut  to  hut. 
Women,  mostly  with  children  at 
their  back,  sweep  the  open  spaces  in 
front  of  the  huts,  light  fibnes,  and 
then  prepare  their  grain  for  pound- 
ing, which  is  done  to  remove  the 
husk.  Pouring  the  measure  re- 
quired into  a  large  wooden  mortar 
(mtondo),  and  taking  a  huge  stake 
for  a  pestle,  two  or  three  stand 
round  and  pound  vigorously  in  re- 
gular time  until  the  com  is  tho- 
roughly bruised.  A  round  flat 
basket  like  a  sieve  (lich6ro)  is  then 
produced :  into  this  one  of  the  wo- 
men puts  the  bruised  grain,  and 
tossing  it  with  a  peculiar  action  of 
her  wrist  and  thumb,  combined  with 
a  circular  movement  of  the  basket, 
the  husks  are  brought  together  on 
the  top,  and  then  cleverly  jerked 
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out  without  spilling  any  of  the  grain. 
It  is  ground  between  two  stones 
after  this,  or  else  pounded  into  meal, 
and  is  then  ready  for  boiling.  In 
the  meantime  the  men  have  had 
their  talk  and  early  pipe,  and  if 
going  on  a  journey  take  up  their 
spear,  or  bow  and  bundle  of  arrows, 
and  with  the  bag  of  skin  on  their 
shoulder,  sally  forth;  or  if  gardens 
have  to  be  attended  to,  a  hoe  is  ex- 
changed for  bow  or  spear,  and  labour 
goes  on  until  near  noon,  when  the 
women  have  cooked  their  *nsima,' 
as  they  call  the  white  wax-like  por- 
ridge which  is  their  ordinary  food. 
Then  husband  and  wife,  seated  un- 
der the  eaves  of  their  hut,  take  their 
first  meal  out  of  the  pot  (mpika)  in 
which  it  has  been  cooked,  their 
fingers,  washed  before  and  after 
eating  in  another  ornamental  pot 
(chimpuri), admirably  supplying  the 
place  of  spoon,  knife,  and  fork.  A 
smaller  vessel  (mbiya)  contains  the 
*ndimo'  or  sauce, — ^boiled  herbs,  or 
perhaps  fish  or  flesh,  of  which  a  very 
little  is  added  to  the  porridge,  or 
into  which  the  mouthfuls  are  dipped, 
first  roUed  into  neat  balls.  Children 
usually  eat  what  their  parents  leave. 
Should  her  husband  be  at  home,  the 
wife  (with  her  baby  still  tied  gipsy 
fashion  behind  her)  goes  afterwards 
to  help  him  in  the  field,  and  late  in 
the  aJbemoon  both  return  to  the 
village, — ^he  perhaps  to  make  his 
arrows,  knives,  or  hoes,  but  more 
likely  to  talk ;  she  to  prepare  their 
second  and  last  meal.  When  this 
is  finished,  soon  after  sunset,  they 
pass  the  evening  in  dancing  and 
singing,  or  in  talking  and  telling 
tales  (*  ndawi,'  the  night  story,  not 
to  be  related  in  daytime),  as  they 
lie  in  the  moonlight  outside  their 
huts.  There  is  no  garden  work  to 
he  done  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  beer  drinkings  are  then 
most  frequent ;  but  even  when  there 
is,  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
smoking,  snuff'-taking,  and  gossip- 
ing with  neighbours. 


They  cultivate  both  hemp  and 
tobacco,  and  prepare  them  by  steep- 
ing and  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
former  is  often  smoked  to  produce 
stupefaction,  the  habit  being  in- 
dulged until  irreparable  injury  is 
done.  They  grind  much  of  the 
tobacco,  especially  the  stalk,  into 
snuff",  mixing  parts  of  the  banana 
and  lotus  plants  dried  and  ground 
with  it,  to  increase  the  narcotic  pro- 
perties. A  smoking  party  is  an 
amusing  scene.  The  smokers  seat 
themselves,  or  rather  squat,  in  a 
circle  with  their  elbows  on  their 
knees,  and  the  pipe  is  brought  out 
— a  somewhat  unwieldy  affair,  with 
a  bowl  like  a  mediaeval  chimney- 
pot, three  feet  long  and  four  inches 
thick,  elaborately  carved.  A  thin 
stem,  projecting  upwards  at  an  acute 
angle  from  a  thick  bamboo  tube 
about  two  feet  in  length,  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  bowl.  The 
smoker  places  his  lips  in  the  capa- 
cious mouthpiece,  and  taking  two  or 
three  long  draws, — ^the  term  '  whiff' 
being  quite  inappropriate, — ^passes 
on  the  pipe  to  his  neighbour.  As 
the  smoke  has  been  swallowed,  and 
not  puffed  out  in  European  fashion, 
a  good  deal  passes  into  the  lungs, 
and  on  relinquishing  the  *  gunda,' 
as  the  pipe  is  called,  each  smoker 
begins  to  cough  as  loudly  as  he  can, 
adding  a  shout  as  'coda'  to  each 
cough !  When  the  pipe  has  gone 
round  the  circle,  the  noise  may  per- 
haps be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

Snuff-taking  is  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  smoking  ;  several 
persons  squat  down  in  the  usual 
way,  and  one  of  them  holds  a  heap 
of  snuff  in  his  hand  for  the  benefit  of 
the  circle.  The  form  of  etiquette  is 
to  take  one  pinch  after  another  till 
tears  roll  down  the  cheeks ;  but  the 
coughing  that  necessarily  follows  is 
of  an  opposite  character  to  that  in 
smoking,  being  always  restrained, 
and  the  sound  kept  very  *  piano.' 
Women  are  allowed  to  join  the  snuff- 
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circles,  though,  in  spite  of  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  pipe,  they  are  not  ad- 
ndtted  to  the  smoking  parties  except 
as  a  particular  favour ! 

In  the  social  condition  of  the 
Manganja  there  are  many  points  to 
be  observed  which  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  which  certainly  raise  them 
above  the  state  of  mere  savages. 
Their  form  of  government  is  mo- 
narchical under  chiefs.  Unlike  most 
other  African  tribes,  however,  they 
have  no  king  or  supreme  head, 
but  *a  number  of  chiefs  of  various 
degrees,  who  are  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  own  territory, 
though  the  lower  orders  are  pro- 
fessedly subordinate  to  the  higher 
— a  fact,  no  doubt,  which  has  greatly 
injured  their  power  and  influence  as 
a  people.  These  chiefs  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  three,  or  perhaps 
four  distinct  orders : — 

I.  The  Rundu,  who  rules  over  a 
large  division  of  country,  compris- 
ing many  smaller  districts. 

II.  The  Mfiimo,  or  Mwini  'Ziko, 
chief  of  one  of  these  districts,  the 
extent  of  which  varies  considerably. 

III.  The  Mbiri  (pi.  Ambiri),  sub- 
ordinate to  the  last,  either  as  chief 
of  a  subdivision  of  the  district,  or 
as  headman  of  a  Adllage  within  it. 

IV.  Among  the  Ambiri  may  be 
classed  those  chiefs  who,  coming 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
fugitives  in  war,  or  from  a  desire  of 
change,  receive  a  grant  of  land  from 
a  Rundu  or  Mfumo.  As  they  be- 
long in  most  cases  to  the  family 
(kamu)  of  the  local  chief,  or  are  of 
superior  birth,  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  a  higher  rank  '  by  courtesy,' 
though  in  point  of  right  their  posi- 
tion is  the  lowest.  They  may  be 
reckoned,  therefore,  as  a  distinct 
order. 

The  Ambiri  are  only  so  styled 
with  regard  to  the  Mfumo.  As  the 
Rundu,  which  is  a  territorial  title, 
is  judicially  Mfiimo  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  chiefs  of  the  second  class 


become  his  Ambiri  as  well  as  those 
of  the  third  and  fourth.  The  Rundu 
alone  receives  tribute,  which,  as 
there  is  no  currency  even  in  'cowrie,' 
his  subordinates  pay  in  kind,  gene- 
rally slaves  or  ivory,  and  only  at 
long  intervals.  But  wherever  ele- 
phants abound,  the  Mwini  'Ziko 
(lord  of  the  manor)  claims  a  tusk 
and  other  portions  of  every  one 
killed  on  his  lands, — a  game-law, 
however,  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
animals  than  to  either  chief  or 
hunters ;  since  the  latter,  having  so 
little  to  expect  for  the  risk  they 
run,  seldom  attack  the  larger 
game. 

The  principal  officer  of  the  chief 
is  his  spokesman^  a  soi't  of  vizier, 
through  whom  on  state  occasions 
he  always  addresses  a  third  person, 
and  who  is  most  frequently  some 
important  sub-chief.  A  body  of 
the  higher  chiefs  act  as  his  council- 
lors. His  drummers  and  trumpeters, 
the  last  with  horns  of  the  koodoo 
and  waterbuck,  go  before  him  on 
his  journeys,  and  he  is  followed  by 
an  attendant  who  carries  his  'ny- 
umbu '  or  symbol  of  authority,  the 
tail  of  a  gnu  ornamented  with  beads 
and  strings.  The  land  in  each  dis- 
trict is  the  property  of  the  chief. 
Strangers  may  not  settle  there  with- 
out his  leave;  and  although  the 
homebom  may  appropriate  portions 
for  their  own  use,  it  is  only  for  life, 
and  gives  no  right  of  sale  or  trans- 
ference. 

While  great  deference  is  paid  to 
the  person  of  the  chief,  his  real 
power  is  cramped  or  reduced  to 
tyranny  by  superstition.  The  alle- 
giance of  his  people  depends  a  great 
deal  on  circumstances.  Thus  if  a 
chief  is  supposed  to  possess  a  potent 
charm  or  medicine  (mankwara),  his 
acts  are  unquestioned — ^he  is  gifted 
and  infalHble.  But  if  he  has  no 
such  secret,  or  is  not  at  least  reputed 
for  skill  in  *  wanga '  (magic  or  divi- 
nation) he  has  less  influence  ac- 
cordingly.     He  has  no  executive 
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power,  or  if  so  is  very  averse  to  ex- 
ercise it,  and  the  execution  of  his 
sentence  is  commonly  left  to  the 
plaintiff  himself.  This  is  probably 
rather  the  result  of  fear  than  of  re- 
stricted authority;  for  if  a  chief 
were  to  enforce  his  sentence, nothing 
would  convince  him  but  that  the 
condemned  person  or  his  friends 
would  speedily  take  means  to  be- 
witch him  in  revenge,  and  any  sub- 
sequent accident  or  sickness  would 
at  once  be  attributed  to  him  as  the 
cause. 

All  higher  offences,  suchasmurder, 
witchcraft,  or  theft,  are  referred  to 
the  *  Mfumo,'  who  holds  a  court  or 
*  mirandu '  for  the  trial  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  but  minor  matters  like 
quarrels,  or  even  *  petty  larceny,' 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
by  the  local  '  Ambiri.'  The  meeting 
for  a  mirandu  takes  place  some- 
where outside  the  village-  of  the 
cliief  who  is  the  presiding  judge, 
and  he  goes  there  attended  by  his 
councillors  and  principal  men.  The 
accuser,  with  his  witnesses  and  sup- 
porters, seats  himself  close  to  the 
chief;  while  the  accused  and  his 
party  retire  some  little  distance, 
concealing  themselves,  if  possible, 
behind  a  bush.  An  officer  or  crier 
regulates  the  proceedings,  and  calls 
on  the  various  persons  to  speak. 
The  chief  states  the  case.  The 
accuser  brings  forward  his  plea, 
which  is  answered  by  the  accused. 
Witnesses  are  then  summoned  to 
speak  on  either  side  ;  and  the  crier, 
walking  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  two  parties,  with  the 
chiers  *  nyumbu  '  in  his  hand,  calls 
attention  to  the  salient  points  of  the 
speeches,  which  are  applauded  by 
the  party  they  seem  to  favour  most. 
The  language  is  peculiar, — what  we 
should  term  *  forensic,* — differing  a 
good  deal  from  that  in  common  use. 
After  the  chief  has  summed  up  and 
given  his  view  of  the  evidence — 
seldom  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  both  sides,  the  matter  is  most 


frequently  decided  by  the  ordeal  of 
*  mwavi.*  The  infusion  of  a  certain 
poisonous  root  is  brought,  and  a 
small  quantity  given  to  the  accused 
in  a  gourd  (  chio),  which  he  drains 
in  the  presence  of  his  accusers.  As 
he  walks  backwards  and  forwards  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  them,  they  cry 
out,  *  If  you  are  guilty,  let  the  mwavi 
kill  you ;  if  you  are  not  guilty, 
let  it  leave  you.'  Should  the  effect 
be  fatal,  he  is  proved  guilty  and  re- 
ceives his  due  punishment;  but  if 
vomiting  ensues  and  he  recovers, 
his  innocence  is  established.  There 
exists  a  singular  custom  of  taking 
mwavi  by  proxy,  though  it  is  sel- 
dom admitted  except  in  minor 
offences.  The  accused  person  may 
give  the  poison  to  a  dog  or  fowl, 
and  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  de- 
termined by  the  death  or  recovery 
of  the  substitute. 

A  curious  mode  of  detecting 
crime  among  the  Manganja  is  called 
*Pambania  na  m'rondola'  (follow- 
ing the  Pambania),  and  is  conducted 
as  follows  : — ^A  person  discovers  a 
theft  on  his  property,  and,  wishing 
to  find  out  the  offender,  sends  word 
to  a'  zinanga,'  or  medicine  man,  who 
forthwith  sets  to  work.  Taking  a 
couple  of  stout  bamboo  sticks  (the 
Pambania),  and  having  charmed 
them  by  pouring  over  an  infiision 
of  the  *  mwavi '  root,  he  proceeds  to 
the  spot  where  the  theft  has  been 
committed.  He  has  four  attend- 
ants as  bearers  of  the  Pambania, 
two  to  each  stick,  who,  grasping 
them  firmly,  with  '  the  arms 
stretched  stiffly  out,  place  their  ends 
close  together  on  the  ground,  and 
stand  waiting  the  result.  The 
charm  soon  works,  and  the  sticks 
begin  to  gyrate,  slowly  at  first,  and 
then  rapidly,  carrying  the  bearers 
round  and  round,  and  pressing  them 
upon  one  another.  An  impulse  next 
seems  to  seize  upon  the  sticks,  and 
off  they  rush  with  their  supporters 
through  bush  and  jungle,  until  they 
suddenly  stop  with  their  points  to- 
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gether  on  the  groimd  as  they  were 
at  first.  After  another  of  their 
singular  rotatory  movements,  they» 
pass  short  distances  backwards  and 
forwards  as  if  looking  for  something, 
now  and  then  tearing  up  tufts  of 
trees,  and  beating  the  trees,  or  else 
rising  upwards  over  the  heads  of 
their  supporters,  who,  with  glaring 
eyes  and  bodies  bathed  with  per- 
spiration, still  hold  on  through  it  all ! 
Then  they  dash  away  again  through 
the  tall  grass  or  thicket,  till,  again 
coming  to  an  angular  standstill, 
they  move  round  and  round  as 
they  began.  All  this  time  the 
'  zinanga  '  is  in  attendance,  arrayed 
in  coloured  cloth  and  beads,  with  a 
marvellous  cap  on,  a  wooden  trum- 
pet or  horn  and  *  nyumbu  '  in  his 
hands,  and  near  him  a  boy  with  a 
small  drum.  Keeping  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  detective  bam- 
boos, he  follows  closely  wherever 
they  lead,  heading  a  crowd  of  lookers- 
on,  who  shout  and  gesticulate  as 
Africans  only  can.  When  a  check 
occurs  he  walks  round  the  Pam- 
bania  blowing  his  horn,  and  waving 
the  '  nyumbu,'  and  while  the  at- 
tendant boy  beats  vigorously  on  his 
drum,  cries,  '  Who  has  stolen  ? 
Where  is  the  thief  ?  We  follow  the 
Pambania ! — ^we  follow,  we  follow!* 
So  they  proceed,  often  for  several 
hours,  until  the  hut  of  some  unfor- 
tunate native  is  reached,  into  which 
the  Pambania  enter  without  warn- 
ing, and  having  torn  up  the  sides 
and  roof,  subside  into  a  passive 
state,  the  token  that  their  work  is 
done.  The  owner  of  the  hut  is 
supposed  to  be  the  guilty  person, 
and  must  either  confess  the  crime 
or  abide  the  test  of  *  mwavi  '  on  the 
next  day. 

Sometimes  a  large  spiral  horn  of 
the  koodoo  is  kept  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  this  is  used  the 
ceremony  is  similar ;  only  there  is 
no  previous  charming,  and  instead 
of  two  it  has  four  bearers.  Speke 
refers  to  this  in  his  Journal,  p.  115. 


The  penalty  for  most  offences  i& 
a  fine, — cloth,  beads,  com,  ivory, 
and  very  often  goats  or  slaves.  In 
cases  of  witchcraft  it  is  death  by 
burning,  but  this  is  most  commonly 
conmiuted  to  a  fine.  The  Manganja 
are  not  bloodthirsiy,  so  that  puhUc 
executions  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

A  '  mirandu '  has  a  secondary 
meaning,  such  as  we  attach  to  the 
word  'lawsuit.'  Such  mirandus 
are  hereditary.  There  are  special 
laws  for  sustaining  and  cancelling 
them  ;  *  paribi-mirandu '  (there  is 
no  offence)  is  a  conamon  and  neces- 
sary phrase  even  in  conversation. 
They  may  sleep  in  one  generation 
and  be  taken  up  in  the  next,  bnt 
when  once  cancelled  are  never  re- 
vived ;  nor  is  it  a  little  surprising 
to  find  with  what  strict  honour  and 
justice  these  regulations  are  ob- 
served, since  all  laws  are  oral,  writ- 
ing being  unknown. 

The  salutation  (ku  omba  manja) 
is  a  most  important  ceremony.  The 
chief  is  always  saluted  at  mirandns, 
or  when  visited  by  chiefs  or  others. 
Suppose  the  visit  to  be  official 
The  visitors  then  enter  the  village, 
and  seat  themselves  in  the  shaded 
*  bwaro  '  (place  of  assembly)  or  in 
the  large  central  hut  with  open 
sides,  usually  built  as  the  chiefs 
lounge  and  reception  room.  The 
visited  chief  approaches  in  silent 
dignity,  and,  affecting  indifference, 
sits  down  apart.  A  pause  ensues. 
The  new-comers  now  rise,  and 
bending  forwards  clap  their  hands 
quickly  and  in  unison  twelve  times. 
They  then  reseat  themselves,  and 
slowly  perform  a  series  of  low  hol- 
low claps,  effected  by  retracting  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  between  each  ac- 
costing the  chief  by  one  of  his  names 
or  titles,  and  using  some  other  words 
to  be  explained  hereafter.  Every 
time  they  clap,  the  hands  are  spread 
on  the  ground  palm  downward, 
and  the  body  inclined.  The  visited 
chief  reciprocates  in  all  this,  repeat- 
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ing  the  distinctive  titles  of  his 
visitors.  Then  they  rise  and  clap 
twelve  times  again;  another  silence, 
after  which  the  object  of  their  visit 
is  announced  in  a  metrical  oration 
prefaced  by  profiise  compliment, 
the  sentences  consisting  of  three 
syllables,  with  a  pause  between  each 
to  sustain  the  rhythm. 

The  whole  salutation  is  now  gone 
over  again  in  detail,  and  then  the 
chief  addressed,  in  proof  of  his  at- 
tention, repeats  verbatim,  or  nearly 
so,  all  that  has  been  said.  He  then 
makes  a  suitable  complimentary 
reply,  and  after  the  visitors  have 
again  clapped  their  hands,  formality 
is  over,  and  conversation  becomes 
general.  When  friends  meet,  this 
salutation  takes  place  in  a  modified 
form,  the  speeches  on  either  side 
being  a  minute  account  of  the  most 
trivial  occurrences  since  the  morn- 
ing ;  as  the  traveller  often  discovers 
to  the  great  trial  of  his  patience, 
when  his  guides  stop  to  talk  over 
their  pipe  or  pinch  of  snuff ! 

The  words  used  in  the  slow  clap- 
ping of  hands  depend  upon  the 
followiag  curious  fact: — Among  the 
MangaBJa  and  neighbourmg  people 
there  is  a  system  of  family  affinity 
or  clanship,  by  which  a  relation  is 
found  to  subsist  between  a  number 
of  individuals  distinct  perhaps  in 
their  tribe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sub-tiibal 
division  of  these  Bast  Africans  into 
families.  Each  family  is  called 
*  Elamn,'  the  persons  who  compose  it 
classing  themselves  under  one  general 
title  or  surname.  Thus  there  are 
the  Apiri,  the  Abanda,  the  Amirazi, 
the  Abudzi,  the  Amirond6,  the 
Achirikopiti,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
— ^names  all  claimed  by  right  of 
lineal  descent,  and  laying  certain 
obligations  on  the  members  of  each 
family,  however  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  couniry,  be  they 
chiefs  or  common  people.  Hence 
the  individuals  of  one  *Kamu' 
seldom,  if  ever,  intermarry.  The 
laws  of  hospitality  are  binding  upon 
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them.  If  help  or  benefits  are  asked 
for,  it  is  dishonour  to  refuse.  This 
at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  some 
earlier  and  more  intimate  connec- 
tion, and  in  the  'Kamu*  of  the 
present  day  we  seem  to  discover 
traces  of  an  ancient  tribal  division. 
The  origin  has  no  doubt  been  in 
some  great  chief  of  antiquity  who 
gave  his  name  to  his  descendants  ; 
and  while  the  tradition  has  been 
upheld,  the  relationship  has  extend- 
ed from  tribe  to  tribe  by  emigration 
and  intermarriage.  Aid  if,  as  has 
been  supposed,  these  Kafir  races 
were  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
borders  of  North  Nubia,  may  not 
the  existing  system  be  the  remnant 
of  a  patriarchal  division  into  tribes — 
like  those  of  the  children  of  Israel — 
which  prevailed  before  the  tide  of 
emigration  set  southward,  and 
peopled  the  regions  where  we  now 
find  them  ? 

The  words,  then,  left  to  be  ex- 
plained in  describing  the  salutation, 
are  those  of  the  '  Kamu,'  and  these 
are  added  after  the  general  title  of 
honour,  *  Karonga  '  (chief),  or  the 
distinctive  one  *Rugdu,'  *Mfiimo,* 
&c.  K  strangers  salute,  or  in  any 
case  the  Klamu  is  tmknown,  the 
address  made  use  of  is  invariably 
'  Mwan  a  Mpambi  *  (Child  of  the 
Great  Being) .  At  departure,  visitors 
rise,  and  clapping  tiie  hands,  say, 
'  Salani '  (sit,  or  xemain);  to  which 
the  other  answers  *Endani*  (go). 
They  as  often  rise  abruptly  and  go 
away  without  a  word. 

The  right  of  succession  is  singu- 
lar, depending  as  it  ^does  on  the 
peculiar  relations  between  parents 
and  their  children.  The  line  of 
descent  is  not  in  the  male,  but  in 
thd  female  branch  of  a  family. 
When  a  chief  dies  he  is  succeeded 
by  a  brother  (by  the  same  mother), 
according  to  seniority ;  if  he  has  no 
brother,  by  the  son  of  an  own  sister, 
according  to  seniority,  first  of  the 
mother  and  then  of  the  child ;  or 
if  he  has  no  sister,  by  the  eldest 
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son  of  his  nearest  female  maternal 
relative.  His  own  sons  are  tlins 
excluded  from  the  succession  to 
their  father's  district,  although  they 
may  inherit  that  of  some  other  chief 
whose  sister  is  their  mother.  The 
father,  indeed,  is  nothing  to  the 
child,  except  in  the  name:  it  be- 
longs to  the  mother,  who  is  to  it  all 
in  all.  She  must  bring  it  up ;  her 
country  is  its  country,  her  *  Kamu  * 
its  '  Kamu,'  her  kindred  its  kindred : 
as  they  protect  the  mother,  so  they 
also  protect  the  child,  and  will 
scrupulously  admit  its  claims  and 
sustain  its  rights  as  their  own. 
Now,  this  law  of  succession  is  re- 
markable in  more  respects  than  one. 
In  the  prevalence  of  polygamy  it 
may  have  originated  as  a  safeguard, 
so  that  in  case  of  infidelity  the  law- 
ful heir  would  still  be  ensured.  But 
there  is  no  law  of  the  kind  among 
other  polygamic  tribes,  and  the 
superior  position  thus  given  to  fe- 
males is  opposed  to  their  inferior 
state  implied  in  polygamy. 

The  chief  has  generally  from  two 
to  twenty  wives — seldom  more.  Of 
these,  the  head  wife,  or  *  akumsano,' 
takes  a  superior  rank,  and  has  va- 
rious privileges  above  the  others. 
She  is  most  commonly  the  first 
married,  a  free  woman  (it  being  no 
disgrace  to  marry  a  slave),  and  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief. 
The  rest  hold  an  inferior  place,  liv- 
ing in  separate  huts  near  that  of 
their  husband,  or  located  singly  or 
two  and  three  together  in  other  vil- 
lages of  the  district.  As  polygamy 
is  a  token  of  rank  or  opulence,  rela- 
tives of  the  chief  often  have  more 
than  one  wife,  but  common  people 
very  seldom,  if  ever. 

There  is  no  ceremony  connected 
with  marriage.  The  consent  of  the 
woman,  then  of  the  natural  or 
adopted  fietther,  is  obtained,  after 
which  the  husband  takes  his  wife 
to  his  home,  usually  transferred  to 
her  village  unless  he  is  a  chief.  He 
deposits  a  quantity  of  cloth  with 


her  father,  and  this  is  kept  if  she 
remaiQS  dutiful,  but  forfeited  in 
case  of  failure. 

Her  condition  is  one  of  complete 
subjection  to  her  husband.  A  lo- 
quacious tongue  or  scolding  temper 
is  sufficient  pretext  for  him  to  leave 
her  and  take  another  wife;  and 
should  he  be  of  a  jealous  or  suspi- 
cious disposition,  he  may  at  any 
time  test  her  innocence  or  fideHly 
by  the  ordeal  of  'mwavi.'  The 
wife,  however,  no  matter  what  may 
be  her  grounds  of  complaint,  can 
have  no  redress.  *  My  husband  may 
leave  me,'  she  will  say,  'but  I  may 
not  leave  my  husband.'  Nor  are 
constancy  and  fidelity  exceptions 
instead  of  the  rule,  where  foreign 
example  has  taught  no  other  lesson. 
When  the  husband  goes  on  a  jonr- 
ney,  the  wife  appears  as  a  half- 
mourner  :  she  wears  no  ornament, 
and  indulges  in  no  amusement  till 
his  return,  engaging  only  in  her 
ordinary  work.  During  his  sick- 
ness, too,  ornaments  are  laid  aside, 
and  sitting  beside  him,  with  de- 
jected looks,  she  ministers  to  his 
wants  by  day  and  night,  soothing 
his  unrest,  and  piUowing  his  head 
with  carefol  hands — and  feet !  Nor 
may  she  leave  her  post  for  a  mo- 
ment, even  to  cook ;  all  her  minor 
duties  are  performed  by  a  friend  or 
assistant. 

And  yet  she  has  no  legal  claim 
on  her  husband :  should  she  incnr 
a  '  mirandu  ' — commit  an  offence 
which  demands  compensation— he 
is  in  no  way  answerable  for  her; 
her  brother  or  some  near  maternal 
relative  becomes  responsible,  and 
must  appear  for  her  and  pay  her 
penalties,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  family  guardianship.  Even 
a  husband  may  make  a  '  mirandn 
against  his  wife,  and  recover  da- 
mages from  her  family.  Should  he 
be  disposed,  however,  he  may  take 
up  her  matter  and  make  compensa- 
tion ;  but  if  so,  the  result  is  strange, 
Although  previously  free,  she  be- 
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comes  his  slave,  and  he  may  now 
treat  her  as  he  pleases,  and  even 
sell  her,  which  he  conld  not  have 
done  before  without  a  'mirandn' 
with  her  relations. 

Under  the  general  term  '  Akasi ' 
(sing.  Mkasi)  are  included  both 
single  and  married  women,  who 
have  distinguishing  names  at  va- 
rious periods  of  life.  A  young  girl 
is  'Butu*  until  the  ceremony  of 
^UnamwaH,'  which  takes  place  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  She 
is  then  styled  *  Namwali,*  until  the 
birth  of  a  child  after  marriage  dis- 
tinguishes her  as  a  *  Gwengu.*  Aftyer 
the  birth  of  a  second  she  is  called 
*  Jemb^ri  ;'  aud  having  become  the 
parent  of  three,  she  takes  the  title 
of  *  Amachi  a  Nwana'  (mother  of  a 
child).  The  name  of  the  *  Butu '  is 
changed  at  the  rite  of  '  Unamwali,' 
and  this  she  retains  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  While  bearing  children, 
however,  it  is  most  common  to  call 
her  'Amachi  aM.  or  N.,'  according 
to  the  name  of  the  last  child. 

The  rite  of  Unamwali  is  the  in- 
troduction of  girls  into  the  status  of 
women  on  reaching  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  lasts  from  two  days  to  a 
month,  according  to  the  rank  of 
those  to  be  admitted.  It  consists 
of  two  parts — ^the  first,  secret  and 
mysterious  ;  the  second,  public. 

I.  The  secret  part  is  conducted 
entirely  by  women,  and  is  so  sa- 
cred that  an  intrusion  on  the  part 
of  the  other  sex  could  only  be 
atoned  for  by  death.  The  '  Butu,' 
having  fled  from  the  village  in 
shame,  tries  to  hide  herself  in  the 
jungle,  but  is  pursued  by  a  body  of 
females  and  brought  back  in  deri- 
sion. She  is  bound  to  secresy  as 
regards  the  rite  by  an  oath  by  her 
mother,  and  then  taken  to  some 
far-off  recess  in  the  bush,  where 
she  is  seated  under  a  '  msasa,'  or 
temporary  hut,  to  enter  upon  the 
first  staee  of  her  initiation.  She 
piay  neiuier  speak  nor  help  herself, 
everything  being  done  by  an  atten- 


dant who  is  stationed  behind  her. 
She  assumes  a  dejected  air,  and  sits 
with  drooping  head,  legs  stretched 
out,  her  hands  on  her  knees,  and 
devoid  of  any  ornament  whatevei*. 
The  women  then  singly  or  in  groups 
dance  before  her  the  peculiar  dance» 
of  the  ceremony,  and  communicate 
to  her  in  song  the  secrets  she  has 
to  learn.  At  intervals  they  break 
out  into  the  shrill  cry  called  '  chi- 
lulu,*  simply  a  long  shake  on  a  sin- 
gularly high  note,  produced  by 
striking  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  only  used 
in  these  and  the  war  dances.  These 
proceedings  go  on  night  and  day 
until  the  closing  part,  a  fowl  being 
brought  in  the  middle  of  them,  and 
plucked  while  alive,  killed,  torn  in 
pieces,  and  given  to  the  neophyte 
to  be  eaten  raw  ! 

II.  The  second  part  is  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  *Namwali.'  On 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  but  one, 
a  band  of  women  set  out  from  the 
village  to  conduct  her  back  to  it. 
Men  are  stationed  behind  trees  at 
different  parts  of  the  path,  who 
imitate  the  roar  of  the  lion  by 
twirling  round  flat  pieces  of  wood 
attached  to  strings.  lions  are  said 
to  approach  the  Namwali,  and  try 
to  carry  her  off  before  she  reaches 
her  home,  but  can  do  no  more  than 
make  her  afraid.  She  is  then  taken 
to  the  middle  of  the  village,  where, 
a  large  circle  of  spectetors  being 
formed,  she  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  inner  circumference,  with  a 
number  of  drums  opposite  to  her  on 
the  other.  At  this  time  a  cloth  is 
often  thrown  over  her  as  a  veil.  A 
series  of  dances  are  now  performed 
within  the  circle,  to  the  music  of 
songs  set  to  words,  clapping  of 
hands  and  beating  of  dnuns,  most 
of  them  of  a  scenic  or  descriptive 
character,  and  very  curious.  One 
called  '  Nkupete '  is  rather  pretty, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  winding  figures 
executed  by  one  dancer  with  each 
of  a  circle  of  others,  who  stand 
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round,  in  tnrli.  The  performers  are 
mostly  women,  and  in  some  of  the 
dances  they  dress  themselves  up  to 
represent  animals,  and  act  in  some- 
thing like  a  masquerade.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  is  called  '  Nyaou.' 
The  Namwali  is  allowed  to  sleep 
in  her  parents'  hut  part  of  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  joins 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  rite.  She 
makes  her  appearance  glistening 
brown  after  a  plentifal  anointing 
with  oil,  aiid  gorgeously  arrayed  in 
coloured  cloth  and  beads,  while  a 
kerchief  of  brightest  hue  is  fastened 
round  her  head  and  hangs  grace- 
fully halfway  down  her  back.  After 
a  singular  dance  called  *  chamba,'  a 
succession  of  grotesque  n^ovements 
of  the  body,  a  procession  is  formed 


by  the  women,  who  wear  their  gay- 
est cloth  and  ornaments,  though  a 
few  appear  with  the  lip-ring  out  in 
token  of  sorrow.  Some  carry  arms, 
spears,  or  bows  and  arrows,  while 
others  bear  figures  of  clay  or 
wood  made  in  strange  shapes, 
which  are  probably  emblematic. 
All,  in  particular,  have  their  hair 
decorated,  the  greater  number  dis- 
playing fantastically  formed  head- 
dresses of  clay  or  rushes.  They 
thus  traverse  the  village  two  or 
three  times  with  the  Namwali  in 
front,  and  the  rite  ends  with  a  per- 
formance opposite  the  hut  of  the 
chief,  of  which  rolling  in  the  dnst 
is  not  the  least  extraordinary  fea- 
ture. 

L.  J.  P. 
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ON  PRAYER  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES. 


TTTHILB  I  am  writmg  these  lines, 
fY  my  neigKboure  —  many  of 
ihem  at  least — are  at  ehnroh,  pray- 
ing that  God  wonld  remove  from  ns 
the  grievons  ;mnrrain  which  has 
fallen  on  our  cattle.  On  their  re- 
turn home  most  of  them  intend,  by 
way  of  signifying  their  humiliation 
on  account  of  our  national  sins,  to 
dine  this  day,  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
siyely,  on  salt  fish. 

The  absurdity  inyolyed  in  this 
latter  proceeding  calls  for  no  re- 
mark, unless  k  be  the  expression  of 
unfeigned  regret  that  good  Chris- 
tians and  sound  Protestants  should, 
—especially  when  Romanising  ten- 
dencies so  much  abound — sanction 
a  custom  which,  however  conven- 
tionally honoured,  unquestionably 
savours  of  a  formality  but  little  re- 
moved from  hypocrisy.  The  church- 
going  is  another  matter.  Prayer, 
— ^whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  caU 
it  forth — ^is  never  to  be  spoken  of 
but  with  reverence  and  as  a  solemn 
reality. 

Again  and  again  have  I  asked 
myself  to-day,  why  I  am  staying  at 
home  ?  Why  am  I  so  much  out  of 
sympathy  with  this  call  to  suppli- 
cation as  to  take  no  part  in  it  P  Is 
it  because  the  appointment  is  an 
ecclesiastical  one  ?     Certainly  not. 
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Is  it  because  I  think  lightly  of 
prayer  ?  Be  it  far  from  me  thus  to 
judge.  Is  it  because  I  agree  with 
some  modem  sceptics  in  regard  to 
the  supposed  supremacy  of  natural 
law  ?  Assuredly  no ;  for  law  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will, 
and  He  who  framed  the  law  is 
greater  than  it.  Why  then  do  I 
hesitate  and  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proceeding?  Only 
because  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
observance  of  the  day  expresses  a 
right  state  of  mind,  or  is  in  accor- 
dance with  what  it  becomes  us  to 
think  and  feel  under  such  a  calamity 
as  that  which  has  befallen  us. 

I  propose  then  to  meditate  a  little 
on  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  thereby  arrive  at  conclusions 
saiasfactory  to  myself  and  helpful  to 
others. 

Two  distinct  questions  seem  to 
me  to  be  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  first  is,  whether  or  no  the 
cattle  plague,  or  cholera,  or  any 
such  visitation  should  be  regarded 
as  a  special  judgment  of  Gk)d  ?  by 
which  I  mean,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  sent  to  indicate  the 
Divine  displeasure  with  anything 
we  may,  as  a  people,  have  said  or 
done  P  or  whether  it  should  be 
looked  upon  only  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  beneficent  system  of 
QQ2 
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government  under  whicli  all  men 
five, — ^having  undoubtedly,  as  every 
occurrence  in  life  has,  an  end  to 
accomplish,  but  not  any  special  end 
of  an  extraordinary  or  punitive  cha- 
racter? The  secofid  question  re- 
lates to  the  particular  place  which 
Prayer  is  intended  to  occupy  in  con- 
nection with  public  calamities,  such 
as  drought  or  pestilence,  whether 
affecting  man  or  beast,  and  may  be 
put  thus : — Bavc  we,  or  have  we 
not,  reason  to  believe  that  God 
favourably  hears  our  supplications 
for  the  removal  of  such  affictions, 
and^  in  consequence  thereof,  gra- 
<5iously  alleviates  them  or  takes  them 
away? 

Before  entering  on  the  inquiry, 
however,  let  me  once  for  all  observe 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  those  who  affirm  that  God  is 
unable,  in  consistency  with  His 
known  attributes,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  law  of  nature  at 
His  pleasure.  The  uniformity  of 
law  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it 
cannot  be  interfered  with,  however 
strong  may  be  the  inference  drawn 
therefrom,  that  such  uniformity  will 
not  be  lightly  broken  in  upon. 

Further,  it  is  in  my  estimation  but 
an  impiety  to  deny  that  Gx)d  hears 
prayer,  or  to  affirm  that  its  only  in- 
fluence is  on  our  own  minds.  This 
is  to  make  prayer  neither  more  nor 
less  than  devout  meditation,  and  so 
to  destroy  its  reahty  altogether ;  to ' 
reduce  it,  in  fact,  to  a  mere  illu- 
sion ;  to  deprive  it  of  all  power  to 
strengthen  or  to  console.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may,  I  think,  freely  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  scarcely  less  inde- 
vout  to  hold,  as  so  many  good  peo- 
ple do,  that  the  mind  of  God  is 
swayed  by  the  supplications  of  His 
creatures.  If  it  were  so,  the  world, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  its 
Creator,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
petitions  as  adverse  as  the  winds, 
and  as  short-sighted  as  their  offerers. 
Neither  does  the  ordinary  theologi- 
cal explanation  that  God,  having 
determined  to  do  a  thing,   deter- 


mines also  to  move  the  minds  of 
His  children  to  pray  for  the  same, 
fairly  meet  the  supposed  difficulty, 
since  in  this  case  prayer  is  regarded 
simply  as  an  action  of  the  Diyine 
Being  on  the  mind  of  man.  But  I 
am  anticipating. 

Our  first  inquiry  is.  Whether  or 
no  such  visitations  as  cholera  or 
cattle  plague  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  judgments  of  God  ? 

That  certain  calamities  of  this 
character,  when  they  befell  Israel, 
were  really  Divine  judgments  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  devout 
believer  in  the  statements  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Drought,  mildew,  lo- 
custs, various  diseases,  foreign  in- 
vasions, and  such  like  were  each 
and  all,  at  different  periods,  inflicted 
upon  the  chosen  people  on  accomit 
of  their  sins.  The  direct  affirma- 
tions of  the  prophets  forbid  any 
other  conclusion.  Equally  clear  is 
it  that  under  such  visitations  the 
Jews  were  constantly  called  upon  to 
humble  themselves  before  God,  and 
to  entreat  that  His  hand  might  he 
withdrawn  from  them.  What  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  language 
of  Isaiah,  when,  speaking  of  the 
variety  of  punislunents  that  had 
been  inflicted  in  vain  upon  the  na- 
tion, he  exclaims,  *  Why  should  ye 
be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  re- 
volt more  and  more  :  the  whole 
head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot 
even  unto  the  head  there  is  no 
soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  '—(the 
effects  of  chastisement).  '  Your 
country  is  desolate,  your  cities  are 
burned  with  fire :  your  land,stranger8 
devour  it  in  your  presence '  (Isa.  i. 

5-7)- 

But  two  things  must  be  remem- 
bered here  : — First,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea  was  a  Theocracy; 
and  secondly,  that  the  judgments 
referred  to  were  special,  commonly 
threatened  by  the  prophets  long 
before  they  took  effect,  iand,  when 
they  did  arrive,  distinctly  pointed 
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out  by  inspired  mpn  to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Divine  predictions.  There 
ifi  nothing  whatever  to  show  that, 
even  under  the  old  economy,  all 
droughts  and  diseases,  or  even  all 
foreign  invasions,  were  regarded  as 
punitive.  The  Israelites,  like  other 
men,  lived  under  the  great  natural 
laws  which  God  has  appointed,  and 
as  such  were  liable  to  famines,  to 
earthquakes,  and  to  many  .and 
grievous  diseases  which  were  by 
no  means  considered  extraordinary. 
All  these  things,  come  when  they 
might,  were  then,  as  now,  doubtless 
considered  by  wise  and  good  men 
as  intended,  in  common  with  every 
event  of  life,  to  teach  them  depen- 
dence on  their  Divine  Ruler,  and  to 
*  hide  pride  from  man.'  But  there 
is  notbong  whatever  in  Scripture  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  such  occur- 
rences were  thought  to  be,  in  them- 
selves, indications  of  the  Divine 
displeasure,  or  that  they  ever  called 
forth  national  supplications  for  their 
removal. 

The  Israelites,  like  ourselves, 
were  sinful  men,  living,  as  we  do, 
under  conditions  intended  to  be  dis- 
ciplinary, and  adapted  to  calj  forth 
thoughtfalness,  patience,  and  trust ; 
but  apart  from  these  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  humanity,  which  were 
common  alike  to  the  heathen  nations 
and  themselves,  they  had  to  bear 
such  special  inflictions  as  it  pleased 
God,  their  Theocratic  Governor, 
from  time  to  time  to  send  upon 
them,  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
their  own  sins  or  those  of  their 
rulers.  The  great  famine  that 
afflicted  Egypt  and  Canaan  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  days  of  Joseph, 
though  a  long  predicted  occurrence, 
ia  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a  Divine 
judgment;  nor  is  the  great  earth- 
qiiake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  was  important 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  an  event 
to  date  from  (Amos  i.  i),  alluded  to 
as  anything  different  fix)m  an  ordi- 
nwy  operation  of  nature.  That 
^^ther   calamities    are    marked    in 


Jewish  history  as  judicial,  only 
shows  that  such  events  were  excep- 
tional, and  were  therefore  pointed 
out  as  direct  inflictions  from  Heaven, 
whatever  might  be  the  agency  em- 
ployed to  produce  them. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this 
way,  I  have  been  much  grieved  at 
finding  that  not  lon^  ago,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangehcal  Alliance,  in, 
HuU,  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
good  and  sensible  men  consented  to 
pass  a  lengthened  resolution  embo- 
dying declarations  to  the  effect  that 
*  the  ravages  of  cholera,'  the  *  devas- 
tations of  locusts ' — somewhere  near 
Jaffa — and  '  the  terrible  disease 
which  has  fallen  upon  our  cattle,' 
are  judgments  of  God ;  and  fttrther, 
that  these  judgments 'are  the  *  more 
manifestly  displayed  in  rebuke  of 
the  rationalistic  Pantheism  which 
teaches  men  to  deny  the  government 
and  the  very  existence  of  a  personal 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.'  I 
was  grieved  at  this  resolution,  partly 
because  I  happen  to  know  the  mis- 
chievous effect  produced  by  such 
statements  on  the  thousands  of  in- 
telligent young  men  who  have  read 
Mr.  Buckle,  and  who  habitually 
read  the  Saturday  Review ;  and 
partly  because,  while  neither  accept- 
ing Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy,  nor  in 
any  special  sense  believing  in  the 
Saturday  BevieWy  I  could  not  but  be 
painftilly  conscious  that  no  evidence 
can  be  found  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  such  assertion  as  that  the  cala- 
mities in  question  are  Divine  judg- 
ments, or  tiiat  can  justify  their  being 
regarded  as  other  than  ordinary 
operations  of  Divine  Providence. 
Our  Lord's  remark  on  the  fall  of 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  and  on  the 
massacre  of  the  GaHleans  (Luke 
xiii.'  1-5),  would  seem  rather  to 
rebuke  than  to  encourage  such  in- 
terpretations, 

I  could  not  but  ask  myself  what 
effect  would  be  likely  to  be  produced 
on  any  industrious  cow-keeper  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  plague,  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  him  under- 
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stand  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
large  body  of  Christian  ministers 
and  laymen,  his  losses  were  to  be 
traced  to  a  certain  Mr.  Buckle  hav- 
ing written  a  somewhat  irreligious 
history  of  civilisation,  and  to  some 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
having  thought  it  right  to  publish  a 
book  called  Essays  and  Reviews. 
Might  he  not,  I  thought,  with  great 
justice,  demand  on  what  grounds 
these  gentlemen  had  arrived  at  their 
conviction  ?  and  further,  for  what 
reasons  they  attributed  the  evil  de- 
plored to  the  writings  of  'godless 
philosophers,'  rather  than  to  the 
sins  of  the  professing  church,  the 
Msities  and  unrealities  of  which, 
he  had  often  heard  say,  cried  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  ? 

Again,  should  he  ask  why  cholera 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  Divine 
judgment  rather,  than  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  tropics,  or  any  other 
f^rm  of  disease  long  known  as  a  de- 
stroyer, such  as  typhus  or  influenza, 
each  of  which  every  year  occasions 
the  decease  of  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  what  answer  could  be 
•given  ?  But  .if  he  went  a  step  far- 
ther, and  observed  that  though 
'himself  an  unlearned  man,  he  read 
his  Bible  diligently,  and  had  long 
thought  on  these  things ;  that  from 
what  he  saw  in  Scripture  he  could 
•not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
diseases  now  raging,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  whetiier  among  men  or 
beasts,  were  anything  different  from 
those  ordinary  agencies  by  which 
Grod  teaches  us  our  entire  depen- 
dence on  Himself,  and  by  means  of 
,  which  He  tries  our  faith,  disciplines 
us,'  and  forms  character;  that  his 
beasts  had  indeed  been  carried  off, 
in  consequence  of  which  great  trial 
he  had  humbled  himself  before  God 
and  prayed  earnestly  for  a  spirit  of 
acquiescence;  yet,  while  he  had 
done  this,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
in  this  affliction  there  might  he  no 
wrath  at  all,  for  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty might  only  be  a  ki;nd  and 
warning  voice,  bidding  him  sit  loose 


to  the  possessions  of  earth ;  I  said 
to  myself,  should  the  man  talk  in 
this  way,  how  could  any  «Chri8tiaii 
dogmatist  about  judgments  feel 
other  than  rebuked  and  ashamed? 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  second 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  viz.  the  re- 
lation which  public  prayer  bears  to 
national  calamities.  Have  we  then, 
I  ask,  any  reason  to  beHeve  that 
God  will  favourably  hear  supplica- 
tion for  the  removal  of  pestilence  or 
drought,  and,  in  consequence  there- 
of, graciously  alleviate  or  remove 
them? 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case,  we  natiirally  ask 
ourselves  first,  'What  is  Prayer?* 
In  a  paper  recently  published  we  are 
told  that '  the  ftindamental  idea  and 
instinct  of  prayer  is  request  ;*  and  in 
one  sense  this  is  indisputable,  since 
prayer  is,  in  fact,  but  another  name 
for  request.  But  this  is  not  what 
the  excellent  writer  intends ;  for  he 
maintains  that  souls  would  not  be 
benefited  by  prayer  *  if  it  were  not 
for  the  expectation  and  hope  that 
the  petitions  offered  would  be  an- 
swered.' He  thinks  that  *no  honest 
soul  would  pray  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
utter  desires,  although  we  know  we 
can  get  no  reply.'  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  a  man  would  *get  any 
benefit '  from  his  prayer  if  he  did, 
adding,  *  It  is  only  through  the  de- 
sire and  hope  that  prayer  will  be 
answered  that  we  get  its  reflex 
benefit.' 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this 
statement  is  correct.  God  indeed, 
as  the  writer  urges,  *  does  not  prac- 
tise a  deception  upon  His  children-' 
If  God  tells  me  'to  ask  Him  for 
things,  then  He  means  to  give  me 
things.  He  would  ^ot  tell  me  to 
ask,  never  meaning  to  give,  simply 
because  it  will  do  me  ^ood  to  ask.' 
This  is  certain.  But  is  it  equally 
certain— for  tluit  is  the  question 
really  at  issue — that  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  prayer  is,  in  all  cases, 
request  accompanied  by  the  hope 
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and.  expectation  that  the  particular 
petition  will  be  granted  ?  Are  all 
things  proper  subjects  for  prayer  ? 
I  think  not.  It  is  not  good  for  nxe 
to  ask  anything  which  I  have  reason 
to  think  God  will  not  grant ;  yet  it 
is  always  good  for  me  to  pray,  and 
that  'without  ceasing.'  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  not  always  request ;  it 
is  pometinaes  notiiing  more  than 
communion  with  God.  Such  com- 
muiiion  will,  of  course,  generally 
involve  the  expression  of  need ;  but 
it  may  express  nothing  more  than 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will, — 
happy,  trustful  acquiescence.  Nor 
is  i^  on  that  account,  less  real  or 
less  beneficial ;  for  the  soul  is  con- 
scious that  this  expression  of  acqui- 
escence has  actually  entered  into  the 
ear  of  this  Heavenly  Father,  xmd  it 
is  this  consciousness,  and  not  any 
mere  reflex  action  upon  the  mind 
itself,  that  gives  peace. 

I  have  said  that  all  things  are  not 
,  proper  subjects  of  prayer.  I  have, 
for  instance,  no  right  to  ask  of  God 
that  I  may  live,  say,  to  be  two 
hundred  years  old,  merely  because 
men  once  lived  far  beyond  that 
time.  And  why?  Not  because 
there  is  anything  morally  wrong  in 
such  a  request ;  not  because  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  grant  it ;  not 
because  the  law  which  regulates  the 
duration  of  human  life  is  greater  or 
stronger  than  He  who  framed  and 
administers  it ;  but  simply  because 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  God 
will  answer  such  a  prayer.  The 
usual  limitation  of  earthly  existence 
pnght  to  be  considered  as  clearly^ 
mtimating  that  His  will  is  not  in 
accordance  with  such  a  wish  for 
unusual  longevity. 
Shall  we  err,  iien,  if  we  conclude 
,  that  human  desires  in  their  relation 
to  God  may  be  classed  under  three 

general  heads : 

(i.)  Those  for  the  fulfilment  of 

which  we  may  pray  wwreservedlyj 

Decause  we^  know  that  in  relation 

thereto  God  is  more  willing  to  grant 

.  than  we  are  to  ask.     Under  this 


head  will  of  course  fell  all  prayers 
for  increasing .  moral  excellence — 
everything,  in  short,  that  expresses 
the  soul's  desire  to  be  Christ-like. 

(2.)  Those  things  for  which  we 
ought  to  pray  with  reserve,  since 
we  are  quite  incapable  of  deciding 
whether  or  no  they  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  and  in  their  ultimate 
bearings,  for  oul*  good  or  for  the 
Divine  glory.  Under  this  head  as 
naturally  falls  prayer  for  temporal 
prosperity,  for  the  speedy  removal 
of  disease  or  sufieiing,  or  for  any 
particular  foim  of  blessing  desired 
for  children  or  friends.  In  all  these 
cases  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  our 
model — *  Nevertheless  not  my  will, 
but  Thine,  be  done.' 

(3.)  Those  things  in  relation  to 
which  it  is  not  so  much  our  duty  to 
pray  as  to  wait.  Silence  before  God 
— the  absence  of  request  —  may 
sometimes  be  a  higher  expression 
of  trust  and  love  than  any  suppli- 
cation, however  earnest  or.  ardent. 
I  do  not  say  that  God  is  displeased 
with  us  when  we  ask  for  things 
which  we  have  little  or  no  reason 
to  suppose  He  will  grant;  for  He  is 
very  pitifal  to  our  infirmities,-  and 
far  enough  from  being  the  stem 
master  He  is  often  represented  to 
be ;  but  the  gentle  rebuke,  *  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask,'  may  in  such 
cases  be  not  only  expected  but 
hoped  for.  Alas!  how  often  is^ 
prayer  but  a  vent  for  our  impa- 
tience, a  relief  to  our  restlessness, 
an  expression  of  our  self-willed 
sense  of  necessity. 

The  practical  question  imme- 
diately under  notice,  however,  is^ 
have  we,  or  have  we  not,  reason  to 
believe  that  God  interferes  with 
natural  law  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
His  providence  ?  If  we  have  ground 
for  this  belief,  then  may  we,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  unite  to- 
gether in  seasons  of  drought  to  pray 
for  rain,  or  in  the  time  of  pestilence 
for  the  removal  of  any  particular 
disease,  whether  from  man  or  beas:t. 
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K  we  have  not  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing tliat  such  interference  is 
exercised,  then  it  surely  becomes  us 
to  recognise  such  a  fact,  and  instead 
of  praying,  trustfully  to  wait  with 
patience — only  taking  care,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  we  do  not  omit  to 
use  any  of  the  means  God  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  prevention  or  aUe- 
yiation  of  disease,  and  in  neither 
forgetting  that  every .  calamiiy  has 
its  special  lesson  to  teach  and  its 
special  work  to  do. 

I  have  put  aside  altogether  the 
question  of  miracles,  not  only  be- 
cause every  •  believer  in  Scripture 
admits  them,  but  because  no  reason- 
able person  expects  that  in  answer 
to  the  petitions  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  nation,  miracles  will 
now  be  wrought.  Tq  say,  therefore, 
that  Elias  prayed  for  rain,  and  it 
fell,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  Neither 
is  anything  to  be  deduced  from  the 
statement  of  St.  James,  that  'the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick ' — 
for  this,  too,  had  relation  to  a  mi- 
raculous economy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  text  is  continu- 
ally pleaded  before  Grod  by  multi- 
tudes a^  a  'promise ;  that  expecta- 
tions of  the  recovery  of  sick  friends 
are  frequently  founded  upon  it ;  and 
that  when  disappointment  follows, 
a  painfrd  sense  of  doubt  comes  over 
the  soul,  concealed  as  much  as 
possible  by  exclamations  on  the  in- 
scrutable and  mysterious  provi- 
dence of  God.  Yet  it  is  no  pro- 
mise at  all. 

I  am&r  from  saying  that  no  sick 
person  was  ever  raised  up  in  answer 
to  prayer ;  for  one  instance,  at  least, 
is  certainly  recorded.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah 
that  he  might  not  die.  The  prayer 
of  David  for  his  child  should  also  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  of  these  cases 
the  request  was  granted ;  in  the 
second  it  was  refused.  But  in  both 
there  was  obviously  a  believing  hope 
that  God  would  interfere,  and  in 
answer    to     earnest    supplication. 


lengthen  life.  Let  it,  however,  be 
distinctly  noticed  that  Hezekiah 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  par- 
ticular sickness  in  question  as 
punitive  (Isa.  xxxviiL  i,  15).  He 
pleads  his  integrity  as  the  reason 
why  his  life  should  be  probnged; 
and  that  the  Lord  admits  the  plea 
and  specially  raises  him  up,  appears 
by  the  message  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
miracle  by  which  the  message  was 
confirmed  (ver.  5-8.)  In  David's 
case  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
child  was  judicially  struck  (2  Sam. 
xii.  15)  ;  and  on  this  account  it 
was  that  David  so  besought  God  on 
its  behalf. 

The  errors  into  which  we  &11  from 
not  separating  the  judicial  acts  of 
God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
miraculous  irderfer&nces  on  the  other, 
from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  are  both  manifold 
and  mischievous.  The  inexorahle 
law  in  accordance  with  which  *  one 
generation  passeth  away  andanother  ' 
cometh '  is  now  not  a  curse  bnt  a 
blessing.  The  invariable  working 
of  that  law,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  departure  of  men  at  every  period 
of  life,  and  therefore  frequently  at 
the  very  moment  when  continned 
existence  seems  to  survivors  to  be 
almost  essential,  is  of  all  laws  per- 
haps the  most  mercifiil  and  benevo- 
lent. Interference  with  it,  in  answer 
to  prayer,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  mankind.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  God,  in  His 
mercy,  no  more  interferes  with  the 
'ordinary  laws  under  which  men 
sicken  and  die,  than  He  interferes 
to  save  missionaries  from  plagne  or 
shipwreck.  And  if  Christian  people 
*  cannot  hear '  this  truth  withont 
having  their  faith  shaken  in  the 
love  of  God  and  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  they  have  need  to  re-leam 
the  very  elements  of  the  Gospel. 
St.  Paul  says  nothing  about  special 
prayer  for  Trophimus,  whom  he 
leaves  sick ;  and  while  he  gratefully 
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acknowledges  the  merc^  of  Gk>d  in 
raising  up  Epaphroditos,  lest 'he 
shonld  be  crashed  by  over-much 
sorrow,  he  receives  his  recovery, 
not  as  on  anticipated  reply  to  the 
prayer  of  &ith,  but  as  an  unexpected 
mercy. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  when  he 
positively  declares  that '  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  ? '  I 
reply,  precisely  that  which  any  intel- 
ligent reader  of  the  Bible  would 
take  up,  if  he  simply  recollected  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Church  at 
the  time  it  was  written — a  condi- 
tion under  which  some  persons,  as 
Ananiafl  and  Sapphira,  were  struck 
dead  for  fidsehood ;  and  others,  such 
as  those  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul, 
were  *weak'  and  *sibkly,'  or  de- 
livered unto  Satan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh  (i  Oor.  v.  3-5). 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  elders 
being  sent  for,  the  prayer  of  faith 
being  offered,  and  the  sin  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  disease  was 
inflicted  having  been  confessed  to 
them  all,  the  man's  life  was  saved, 
the  Lord  raised  him  up,  and  the 
special  sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  forgiven.  The  reference  to 
Elias,  as  having  by  his  prayer 
brought  rain,  is  alone  proof  that 
a  special,  and  not  an  ordinary,  state 
of  things  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle. 

Further,  we  have,  I  think,  in  the 
present  inquiry,  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  what  has  been  called  the 

*  Philosophy  of  Prayer.'  I  do  not, 
for  my  own  part,  believe  in  the 
capacity  of  any  man  to  arrive  at  a 
true  philosophy  of  the  Divine  con- 
duct. The  revelation  of  Grod  to 
num  is  simply  a  revelation  of  facts. 

*  We  are  taught,  on  the  authority  of 
Him  who  cannot  lie,  mmUded  facts 
which  we  cannot  connect  with  those 
reasons  with  which  they  are  un- 


doubtedly connected  in  the  Divine 
mind.'  ^  Why,  then,  should  we 
perplex  ourselves,  or  burden  the 
matter  in  hand  with  difficulties — 
many  of  them  of  our  own  Tnaking — 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
although  we  can  start  them,  we 
cannot  solve  them. 

The  one  question  that  we  have  to 
look  at  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
this — ^have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
reason  to  beheve  that  God  inter- 
feres with  what  we  call  natural  laws 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  provi- 
dence? I  thmk  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  He  does  so ; 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
in  seasons  of  drought  rain  &Ils  in 
answer  to  prayer,  or  that  in  time  of 
pestilence  disease  is  checked  or  re- 
moved by  human  appeals  to  the 
mercy  of  God.  Science  is  not  right 
in  saying — ^if  it  does  say — ^that  in 
drought  or  pestilence  *  we  are  simply 
to  attend  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
to  leave  the  issue,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  process  that  goes  on  apart  from 
amy  jpoasibjs  mterference  of  Provi- 
dence.' But  Pieiy  is,  I  think,  right 
when  it  bids  us  take  this  course, 
because  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  wisest  and 
best  that  the  laws  of  nature  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  The  God 
who  does  not  interfere— ^ood  and 
loving  as  He  is — ^to  suspend  the 
action  of  fire  when  it  agonises  the 
martyr,  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
see  it  to  be  either  wise  or  good  to 
stay  before  the  appointed  tune  the 
drought  which  bums  up  crops  or 
destroys  cattle.  On  the  contrary. 
He  invariably  (apart  from  miracle) 
allows,  so  to  speak,  things  to  take 
their  natural  course,  only  assuring 
us  that  ill  the. long  run,  all  these 
seemingly  disastrous  circumstances 
shall  *  work  together '  for  the  good 
of  those  that  confide  in  Him.  A 
higher  faith  is  undoubtedly  required 
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tmstftdly  aaid  patiently  to  wait  than 
earnestly  to  pray ;  bnt  Grod .  can, 
and  oftentimes  does,  give  it  in  time 
of  need. 

'  Prayer,'  according  to  a  favourite 
Christian  formula,  *  rules  the  world.' 
One  c6iSi  only  say  in  answer  to  such 
an  assertion,  *  I .  hope  not ! '  Far 
better  is  it  that  infinite  wisdom  and 
love  should  regulate  our  affairs 
than  that  any  of  them  should  be 
influenced  by  our  short-sighted 
petitions.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
rain  as  an  illustration.  From  time 
to  time  it  &Ils,  too  abundantly,  as 
we  think,  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
and  is  withheld  in  another  until 
crops  feil  and  cattle  die.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  discovered  the 
-  law  under  which  the  supply  of  this 
needful  element  is  dispersed,  but 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  such 
a  law,  and  that  its  operation  on  the 
whole  is  most  beneficent.  Is  it  not 
obvious,'  then,  that  if,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  rain  were  at  any  time  to 
fall  where  it  otherwise  would  not, 
either  a  miracle  must  be  wrought, 
or  the  law — in  this  case  regarded 
either  as  unwise  or  unbeneficent — 
would  be  interfered  with,  or  it 
would  be  shown  that  no  general  law 
exists  ? 

I  do  not  fi^r  a  moment  say  or 
think  that  interference  with  natural 
law  is  impossible,  or  that  God  could 
not  effect  it  without  deranging  the 
whole  order  of  the  universe.  An- 
gehc  agency,  sometimes  observed 
in  the  New  Testament  in  connection 
with  miracle  (Acts  v.  19,  xii.  7), 
might  doubtless  accomplish  the  end, 
without  greater  inconvenience  than 
is  suffered  when  man,  by  holding  a 
stone  in  his  hand,  thwarts  for  a 
season  in  relation  thereto  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  but  I  do  maintain 
that  Gt>d  has  given  us  no  reason  to 
believe  that  He  wiH  act  in  this  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  He  will  not.  Why, 
then,  should  we,  by  calls  to  united 


supplication,  lead  people  to  imagine 
that  the  fact  is  otherwise  ? 

I  fear,  we  have  all  much  to  un- 
learn before  we  can  arrive  at  just 
views  regarding  the  place  and 
power  of  united  prayer.  We  have 
got  so  accustomed  to  praying  by 
invitation  of  others,  rather  than 
from  our  own  spiritual  impulses; 
so  accustomed,  consequently,  to  ex« 
pect  Httle  result  from  our  petitions, 
that  while  we  eagerly  and  justly 
deny  that  the  effect  of  prayer  1^ 
merely  reflex,  and  that  the  benefit 
which  accrues  from  it  is  chiefly 
subjective,  we  yet  continually  act 
as  if  that  were  the  case,  and  are 
content  with  the  hope  that,  whether 
effectual  or  not,  our  'souls  have  by 
the  act  been  refi^eshed,  and  onr 
faith  in  Grod  invigorated. 

What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  when 
calamities  such  as  drought  or 
cholera,  or  cattle  plague,  hang  over 
us?  Without  doubt,  to  humble 
ourselves  before  Gt>d,  but  whether 
individually  or  collectively,  to  do  so 
not  by  change  of  food,  or  by  any 
mere  outward  observance  of  the 
forms  of  devotion,  but  inwardly  and 
eamestiy ;  acknowledging  our  de- 
pendence; thankfril  that  Crod  will 
not  suffer  us  to  forget  it;  anzioos 
to  learn  any  lesson  the  trial  may 
be  intended  to  convey ;  and  waiting 
submissively,  patiently,  and  tmsi^ 
frdly,  until  it  shall  please  God,  in 
the  order  of  His  providence,  to 
alleviate  or  to  remove  it. 

These  were  the  considerationfi 
that  finally  enabled  me  to  fe^ 
justified  in  declining  to  unite  with 
others  in  a  proceeding  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  fidled  to  convey 
true  thoughts  regarding  the  affic- 
tion  we  all  deplore ;  which  might,  I 
thought,  possibly  mislead  many,  by 
occasioning  them  to  suppose  that 
something  like  magical  resul^ 
might  be  expected  fr^m  the  quasi' 
national  act  in  which  they  were 
called  to  share ;  which  could  not,  I 
imagined,  but  injure  some  by  sag- 
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gesting,  as  was  the  case  at  Hull, 
tmcharitable  conclnsions ;  and  which 
might,  by  diverting  men  from  the 
ponsiieration  of  their  own  personal 
fanlts  to  those  of  rulers  or  writers, 
hinder,  rather  than  advance,  the 
highest  interests  of  hninanity. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that,  on  this 
stowing,  prayer  for  a  sick  friend  is 
but  an  impertinence,  or  that  dis- 
couragement is  cast  on  an  other- 
wise well-founded  hope  of  benefits 
to  flow  from  the  expression  in  this 
ibrm  of  mortal  need.  Such  an  in- 
ference would  be  a  most  unjust  one. 
The  command  is  plain,  'In  all 
ihings  by  prayer  and  supplication 
let  your  requests  be  made  known 
tinto  God,'  and  the  scope  for 
petitions,    with    but    one  reserve, 


'  Thy  will  be  done,'  is  wide  enough 
to  embrace  all  our  necessities. 
Even  for  rain,  or  for  the  cessation 
of  pestilence,  or  for  anything  else 
regarding  which  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  God  will  interfere, 
prayer  is  every  way  appropriate^  if 
that  which  we  ask  is,  a  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  what -we  believe  to 
be  the  Divine  order.  It  becomes 
inappropriate  and  unreal  only  when 
it  consists  of  request  for  things 
neither  promised  nor  to  be  expected. 
It  grows  into  absolute  wrong  just 
in  so  far  as  it  stakes  the  Divine 
veracity  on  anticipations  that  can 
never  be  reaHsed,  simply  because 
they  are  not  founded  either  on 
reason  or  scripture. 
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THE  ENGLISH  TEOOPS   IN  THE  EAST. 


WE  propose  in  the  following 
paper  to  lay  before  onr  readers 
some  details  of  the  present  state  of 
the  English  aimy  in  the  East, 
meaning  by  this  term  the  troops 
sent  ont  direct  from  England  and 
now  quartered  in  varions  parts  of 
India,  China^  Burmah  and  Ceylon, 
whose  muster  roll,  as  they  yearly 
diminish  in  numbers  from  sickness 
and  other  causes,  has  to  be  filled 
up  by  fresh  drafts  of  recruits 
from  the  mother  country.  We  pro- 
pose to  show  that,  owing  to  the 
mismanagement  which  prevails, 
and  has  prevailed  so  generally 
throughout  the  East,  an  amount  of 
misery  has  been  entailed  upon  the 
unfortunate  English  troops  in  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  countries,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  might 
unquestionably  have  been  avoided 
under  regulations  properly  devised 
and  carried  out. 

In  working  out  this  subject,  we 
shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter, 
in  the  case  of  India,  on  the  wide 
question  of  Indian  Grovemment, 
nor  shall  we  consider  whether  India, 
undoubtedly  the  largest  of  our  depen- 
dencies, and,  therefore,  the  most 
important  of  our  national  responsi- 
bilities, has,  practically,  gained  or 
lost  by  the  transference  of  all  politi- 
cal power  from  the  old  East  India 
Company  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  home.  The  Mutiny  may  be 
held  to  have  settled  this  and  similar 
questions.  The  India  we  have  to 
deal  with  now  has  been  conquered 
by  the  sword  and  must  be  held  by 
the  sword.  . 

We  shall  therefore  take  each 
individual  case  in  the  order  men- 
tioned above,  and  shall  begin  with 

I.   Our  English  troops  in  India. 

Now  the  direct  effect  of  the  mu- 
tiny has  been  that  under  the  existing 
arrangements  we  need  something 
like    70,000   men  instead    of   the 


20,000  or  30,000  of  former  days  to 
retain  this  country  under  due  sub- 
jection ;  hence  diMculties,  partially 
felt  before,  on  questions  relating  to 
the  health,  well-being  and  content- 
ment of  so  large  a  force  of  men  not 
naturally  fitted  to  contend  against 
the  multiphed  evils  of  a  climate 
ruinous  to  English  constitutions, 
together  with  a  total  neglect  of  ordi- 
nary sanitary  precautions,  have  to  be 
anxiously  considered,  and  as  far  as 
possible  obviated.  No  one  can  doubt 
that,  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
English  troops  in  India,  no  less  than 
on  their  presence  there,  depends  the 
security  of  our  sway. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  demon- 
strate, that  in  India  (as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  East),  all  the 
ordinary  requisites  for  the  success- 
ful maintenance  of  European  troops 
have  been  not  only  neglected  but 
even  ignored ;  that,  so  &r  is  their 
health  from  being  adequately  cared 
for,  mortality  and  invaliding  cany 
off,  even  in  healthy  years,  more 
than  can  possibly  be  supplied  by  re- 
cruits from  England ;  and  that  from 
these  causes  the  army  is  gradually, 
year  by  year,  falling  below  its  proper 
numerical  strength.  Nor  is  this 
all:  at  home,  as  is  but  too  well 
known,  we  do  not  get  recruits  with 
the  facility  of  former  years :  the 
opportunities  for  employment  are 
greater,  the  necessity  for  enlist- 
ment less  felt  by  the  classes  from 
which  soldiers  are  mostiy  taken. 
Hence,  the  supply  of  a  large  annual 
number  of  new  levies  for  India 
becomes  far  more  difficulty  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact,  for  reasons 
detailed  below,  and  sufficiently  well 
known  to  every  regiment,  that  ser- 
vice in  India  has  no  longerthe  popular 
charms  it  once  had,  or,  at  least,  was 
supposed  to  have.  And  yet,  for  the 
present,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the 
English  troops  in  India ;  if,  willi  the 
fiitS  policy  of  arming  and  drilling 
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a  vast  native  army  and  police, 
the  Britisli  force  shonld  be  sensibly 
diminisbed,  anotber  and  probably  a 
more  disastrous  mutiny  tban  tbe 
last  is  what  we  may  reasonably 
expect.  Should  sucb  an  event  take 
place,  we  shall  not  pay  the  penalty 
of  our  folly  only  by  the  murder  of 
our  countrymen  and  countrywo- 
men: England  herself  must  suffer 
among  nations  :&om  the  loss  of  her 
jprestige. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
what  we  popularly  call  in  England 
'  our  army '  is  really,  and  should 
be  called,  *  an  army  for  service  in 
the  East ; '  our  lioops  at  home, 
excepting  the  Foot  Guards  and  the 
Household  Cavalry,  acting  simply 
as  a  dep6t  for  the  relief  of  the  regi- 
ments serving  in  India,  <fec.,  and 
being  generally  absent  from  Eng- 
land for  periods  varying  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years. 

Our  English  troops  in  India  at 
present  consist  of — 

1 1  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
56  regiments  of  Infantry, 
4  brigades  of  Horse  Artillery, 

1 1  brigades  of  Foot  Artillery. 

Each  brigade  of  Horse  Artillery 
comprises  six  batteries,  and  each 
battery  six  guns ;  so  that  we  have 
in  In  (Ha  144  guns  of  Horse  Artil- 
lery. 

The  Field  Artillery  brigades  have 
eight  batteries  of  six  guns,  but  as 
two  or  three  brigades  consist  of 
garrison  artillery,  the  actual  number 
of  guns  in  India  amounts  to  about 
400,  making  in  all  quite  550  guns, 
or  considerably  more  ttian  the 
French  and  the  Allies  together 
brought  into  the  Field  of  Waterloo. 

Our  army  at  home  consists  of — 

1 2  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
37  regiments  of  Infant^, 

2  brigades  of  Horse  Artillery, 
6  brigades    of    Garrison    and 
Field  Artillery. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  neces- 
sities of  our  empire  in  the  East 


absorb  almost  double  the  number  of 
artillery  and  infantry  we  keep  at 
home,  and  this  in  such  a  manner 
and  under  such  conditions  that  the 
troops  so  employed  on  Eastern  ser- 
vice cannot  be  spared  for  any  other 
purpose. 

They  cannot  be  spared,  and  why 
not?  Because  the  native  merce- 
naries, amounting  to  more  than 
300,000  men  whom  we  have  our- 
selves armed  and  drilled,  require 
the  whole  of  these  70,000  English- 
men to  watch  them. 

Whether  a  fact  like  this,  which 
is  patent  to  the  world,  would  be 
overlooked  by  our  numerous  well- 
wishers  on  the  Continent  or  in 
America,  we  are  not  called  on  to 
say.  But  if  these  good  friends  have 
not  overlooked  it,  is  it  not  conceiv- 
able that  such  a  knowledge  would 
have  an  important  bearing,  not 
perhaps  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  a 
struggle,  if  struggle  there  be,  but 
in  allowing  or  inviting  one  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

The  matter  is  really  too  urgent 
and  fraught  with  consequences  too 
momentous  to  the  Empire  generally 
to  admit  of  any  unnecessary  cir- 
cumlocution. Danger  threatens  ub 
in  India,  because  of  the  large  bodies 
of  natives  whom  we  are  continually 
training  in  those  arts  of  war  which 
may  be  most  effectually  used  against 
ourselves.  The  bubble  of  Sepoy 
fidelity  was  thought  by  many  to 
have  completely  burst  at  the  time 
of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  many 
a  gallant  fellow  paid  with  his  life 
the  price  of  his  infatuation  on  that 
point.  But  it  is  no  less  true  than 
lamentable  that  the  great  warning 
has  apparently  been  forgotten,  and 
the  fatal  practice  of  traioiug  cruel 
and  relentless  Orientals  in  the  best 
possible  way  for  the  extinguishing 
of  our  power  in  India  is  still 
favoured  by  the  bureaucracy  at 
Calcutta.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  wise  to  attribute  motives,  but 
it  is  simply  stating  a  matter  of 
fact  to  say  tiiat  interests,  the  more 
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tenadoos  that  they  are  those  of 
&inily,.ti'i^  inyolvea  in  the  inainte- 
nance  of  a  large  aatiye  force.  .Maaiy 
officers  and  ciyil  seryants  connected 
by  relationship  with  the  goyeming 
i^lass  would  be  depriyed  of  pleasant 
andyaloable  appointments  by  any 
measure  .which  threw  out  of  our 
employment  large  bodies  of  natiyes. 
Hence  the  astonishing  &ct  that  at 
this  yery  moment  •  upwards  of 
300,000  mercenaries  draw  pay  in 
India,  this  pay  being  by  no  means 
the  least  part  of  w£kt  they  cost  us. 
Yearly  this  practice  costs  us,  eyen 
in  healthy  years,  the  liyes  of  nearly 
1,600  Englishmen,  together  with 
the  inyalimng  of  at  least  3,000  more. 
Kor  is  this  all ;  so  large  a  number 
of  armed  natiyes  causes  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  fatal  alike  to  the  prestige 
and  power  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  produces  a  drain  on.  the.  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  mother  country 
we  cannot  meet  much  longer,  and 
which  must  eyentually  entail  either 
a  complete  change  of  the  system  or 
ihe  loss  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  essential  to  draw  *  special 
public  attention  to  this  mortality  oi 
our  soldiers  in  India.  When  we 
said  just  aboye  that  India  costs  us 
annually  the  liyes  of  1,600  men,  we 
referrea  to  the  year  1 863,  which  has 
had  hardly  a  parallel  for  healthi- 
ness. 

The  ayerage  of  loss  in  this  and 
preyious  years  is  almost  as  high 
again.  A  distinguished  officer  of 
Mtigineers,  taking  an  ayerage  of  the 
six  years  preyious  to  1 863,  showed 
that  the '  mortality  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  Punjab  was  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  other  proyinces.  Yet, 
leyenin  that  proyince,  the  annual 
ayerage  of  deaths  oyer  a  period  of 
six  years  ending  with  1863,  was  43 
per  1,000.  Taking,' therefore,  this  as 
the  lowejBt  computation,  oyer  3,000 
English  soldiers,  or  three  entire 
regiments  of  1,000  strong,  disappear 
yearly  from  their  parade  grounds 
into  an  early  graye.  Again,  in  the 
Heport  issued  by  the  Commissioners 


appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Herbert 
to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  army  in  India,  we  read  at  page, 
19'— 

The  mortality  rate  was  as  high  «s  1-34 
per  1,000  ui  1804,  in  the  first  Mahratta 
war»  and  it  •  was  at  41  in  i  %$%,  It  wm  high 
a^in  in  the  years  of  mutiny)  and  it  has 
been  subsequently  lower  than'tHe  Indian 
standard.  From  the  rate  of  5  5  in  1 770-99 
the  rate  rose  to  S5  in  the  3b  years,  1866-19'; 
and  tibe  mortality  fell  to  58  in  the  27  yean, 
1830-56;  BO  that  the  death-rate  o€  the 
British  soldier  since  the  first  occupation  of . 
the  country  down  to  the  present  day  has 
oscillated  round  69  per  1,000.  If  the  mor-  - 
tality  is  set  down  at  69  in  1,000,  it  foUowB ' 
that  besides  deaths  by  natmral  eansea^  ^t, 
or  taking  the  English  standard,  60  ser 
thousand  of  our  troops  perish  in  India 
annually.  It  is  at  that  expense  that  we 
have  held  dominion  there  for  a  century;  a 
company  out  of  every  regiment  has  been 
sacnficed  every  twenty  months.  Theaa 
companies  fade  away  in  the  prime  of  life, 
leave  few  children,  and  have  to  be  replaced, 
at  great  cost,  by  successive  shiploads  of 
recruits. 

The  Report  says  '  they  have  to  b& 
replaced,'  but  it  is  by.  no  means 
clear  how  this  can  be  accomplished 
—even  if  we  had  always  sudi  ex- 
ceptional years  as  that  of  1 863. 

Let  us  see  now  to  what  extent  the 
recruiting-sergeant  at  home  is  able 
to  keep^ace  with  the  yarious  c(»n- 
petitors  he  has  in  India,  in  the  form 
of  cholera,,  fever,  dysentery,  Ac.,. 
which  take  men  out  of  the  army  as 
&8t  as  he  can  induce  them  to  enter 
it.  The  exact  number  of  soldiers 
who  died  in  that  year  (1863)  waa 
1,596,  and  2,322  were  invalided 
home.  But,  out .  of  ihe  number  of 
invalids,  1,366  were  discharged  as 
wholly  incapable  of  further  service. 
Thus,  in  a  healthy  year  the  Eng- 
lish army  lost  for  ever  the  services 
of  2,962  men.  Beinforcements  were 
sent  out  with  despatch  and  energy 
to  fill  the  gaps  thus  made  by  death 
and  disease,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  get  to  India  as  &st  as  their  com- 
rades were  leaving  it,  *  homeward 
bound'  in  more  senses  than  one. 
The  army  in  1863  numbered  67,525. 
In  1864  its  numbers  were  66,1  j6. 
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Thns  6111*  recitiitiiig-sergeant  and 
his  fellow-workers  at  home  had  po- 
sithrely  been  beaten  by  the  Indian 
climate  and  Indian  mismanagement 
to  tiie  amount  of  i  ,349  men. 

'The  year  1 864  was  also  for  India 
relinai^kBbly  healthy.  In  it  the  army 
I6st  by  death  1,292.  This  was  less 
than  even  in  the  previous  year. 
But  although  the  year  was  healthy, 
it  18  to  be  observed  that  the  addi- 
UpnsX  twelve  months'  exposure  to 
the  Indian  climate  was  telling  on 
the  men,  for  3,008  men  were  inva- 
lided to  England,  making  an  excess 
of  680  over  that  of  1 863.  It  should 
algo  be  noticed  that  these  numbers 
do  not  include  880  time-expired 
men,  who  returned  to  England  on 
the  completion  of  their  ten  years' 
service.  The  number  of  men  finally 
discharge  as  unfit  for  service  has 
not  yet  been  made  public ;  they  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  1863.  In  any  case,  the 
total  drain  fpota  sickness  and  death 
for  two  healthy  years  amounts  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  8,2 1 8  men.* 
It  will  surprise  no  one,  after  read- 
ing so  much,  to  be  told  that  our 
army  in  In:dia  is  rapidly  fie^bng  below 
its  proper  strength.  A  few  years 
ago  we  had  80,000  men  in  that 
Peninsula,  and  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  we  still  have  70,000. 
But  this  is  an  error.  The  numbers 
6f  the  English  army,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  were  in  1 864  only  a  Httle  over 
66,000  men.  The  infantry  of  the 
line  had  fallen  to  47,000.  If  the 
regiments  were  of  their  full  strength 
they  would  amount  to  50,000.  This 
shows  a  deficiency  of  3,000,  or  nearly 
four  regiments,  that  is  to  say  it 
would  require  as  many  men  as  would 
make  up  four  regiments  to  be  dis- 
persed among  our  infantry  of  the 
line  to  bring  that  in&ntry  up  to  its 
proper  strength.  Thus  our  army  is 
ccmsiderably  stronger  on  paper  than 


it  would  reaUy  be  in  the  field — a 
fact  which  no  one  but  a  Bed-tapist 
can  contemplate  without  alarm. 
And  can  this  be  wondered  at  P 
Healthy,  active,  young  Englishmen 
are  daily  finding  a  better  market  for 
their  thews  and  sinews  at  home  than 
is  Bfibrded  them  in  the  pestilential 
plains  and  unwholesome  barracks  of 
India. 

But  what  renders  this  waste  of 
English  lives  so  sad  is  that  those 
modt  competent  to  judge  regard  such 
a  waste  as  wholly  unnecessary  and 
avoidable.  Our  countrymen  have 
shown  pretfy  extensively  that  death 
for  any  high  patriotic  or  inevitable 
cause  is  not  clothed  with  any  in- 
supportable terrors.  Not  only  the 
'bubble  reputation'  but  the  caU  of 
duty,  however  stem,  irksome^  or 
fatal,  will  bring  them  to  the  front,  in 
almost  any  numbers.  But  here  is 
no  reputation  to  be  gained,  and  what 
call  of  duty  ur^s  a  stalwart  young 
peasant  or  artisan  to  evaporate  in  a 
few  years  his  exuberant  strength 
under  the  burning  Indian  sun,  or  to 
die  of  malaria  ere  he  has  reached 
his  prime?  Neither  his  country, 
nor  his  class,  nor  his  family,  nor  he 
himself  can  derive  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable benefit  by  so  doing.  No 
English  interest,  no  phase  or  frag- 
ment of  English  honour  is  benefited. 
A  vicious  system  alone  is  supported, 
and  that  system  requires,  for  the 
sake  of  its  perquisites  and  patronage, 
that  a  large  native  force  should  be 
kept  up,  that  a  less  large  but  more 
powerfrd  English  force  should  be  in 
readiness  to  watch  it,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, to  perform  successfrilly 
this  gaoler's  work,  the  British  army 
should  be  scattered  like  a  rural 
police  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  unhealthy  plains  of  India,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  strategical  and  sani- 
tary law,  instead  of  being  quartered 
on  healthy  hills,  where  the  mortality 


>  Since  this  paper  has  been  in  type,  we  have  ascertained,  from  the  Parliamentaiy 
retams,  that  ^m  1861  to  1864  inclusive  6,610  British  soldiers  died  in  India,  and 
14,483  were  invalided  to  S^gland ;  out  of  an  average  force  of  64,332  men,  these  figures 
show  a  yearly  loss  of  5,273  men,  or  about  82  per  1,000. 
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need  never  exceed,  if  it  exceeded  at 
all,  tlie  English  standard.  Given  a 
supply  not  equal  to  the  demand; 
the  proverbial  schoolboy  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary arithmetic,  and  the  numbers 
before  him  of  the  annual  deaths  and 
losses  caused  by  invaliding,  will 
made  a  tolerably  accurate  guess  at 
the  time  when  the  English  ^oops  in 
India  will  cease  to  exist. 

Now  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  this  tropical  land  of  India,  in- 
fested with  fevers,  rheumatism, 
dysentery,  liver  disease,  and  cholera, 
as  it  doubtless  is  throughout  its 
plains,  contains  also  mountain 
ranges  of  various  altitudes,  singu- 
larly healthy,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  constitution  of  Europeans.  As 
is  well  known,  India  is  divided  into 
presidencies,  of  which  the  western, 
that  of  Bombay,  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  mountainous 
range  called  the  Ghauts.  The  Ma- 
dras Presidency  contarus  the  beau- 
tiftQ  Neilgherries,  while  that  of 
Bengal  is  overlooked  almost  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  by  the  mag- 
nificent Himalayas,  which,  unlike 
the  former  mountains,  do  not  rise 
abruptly  to  any  very  great  height 
from  the  plains,  the  usual  distance 
from  the  commencement  of  the  liill« 
to  the  snowy  range  being  about  14 
stages  of  12  miles,  and  each  stage 
being  considered  in  that  rough 
country  a  day's  work  for  the  tourist. 
These  14  stages  cross  and  bend 
round  successive  tiers  of  hills,  vary- 
ing from  5,000  to  12,000  feet  in 
altitude,  while  in  the  distance  the 
snowy  range  is  to  be  seen  towering 
above  aU. 

The  climate  at  an  altitude  of 
7,000  feet,  is  perfectly  charming 
during  those  months  which  in  the 
plains  are  trying  in  the  extreme. 
Great  heat  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence in  the  low  country  in  the 
end  of  March,  and  to  increase  rapid- 
ly during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July.  About  the  middle 
of  July  the  rains  commence,  and 


September,  when  the  sua  beats 
with  its  fiall  friry  on  the  soaking 
earth,  brings  its  fevers  and  sick- 
ness on  constitutions  already  en- 
feebled by  the  ferrible  summer. 
There  is  nothing  of  all  this  on 
the  hills,  except  in  their  valleys, 
which,  being  frQl  of  native  villages, 
or  cultivated,  generally  contain 
fever.  On  the  crests  of  the  Mils, 
the  air  is  calm  and  pure,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  is  bracing  at 
night  and  in  the  morning,  and  ex- 
tremely healthy.  No  pen  could 
describe  to  the  reader  the  extraor- 
dinary sight  the  burning  plains 
present  to  the  eye  when  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
hillg  during  the  hot  months.  The 
scene  represents  as  it  were  a  vast 
ocean  of  fire  and  steam,  and  when 
one  thinks  of  the  poor  fellows  below, 
the  words  *  God  help  them,'  in- 
voluntarily rise  to  one's  Hps. 

There  are  over  30  infwitry  regi- 
ments in  Bengal,  7cavalry  regiments, 
and  3  50  guns  of  the  Boyal  Artilleiy, 
yet  there  are  but  two  hill-stations 
for  the  regiments,  and  a  few  small 
stations  for  invalids.  The  hill- 
stations  for  regiments  are  about 
sixty  miles  from  Umballah,  and  are 
called  Dughshai  and  Subathoo ;  the 
.first  is  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet, 
and  is  remarkably  healthy,  the  42nd 
Highlanders  quartered  there  look- 
ing as  well  as  if  they  were  in 
England;  the  other,  Subathoo,  is 
at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  and 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the 
valley  fevers,  and  is  therefore  un- 
healthy :  the  82nd  Eegiment  lost 
many  men  there  during  1863.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that 
the  regiment  came  there  in  a  veiy 
sickly  state  from  that  pestilential 
city*  Delhi,  where  they  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  nearly  three 
years.  No  more  distressing  sight 
could  be  conceived  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Httle  children  of  that 
regiment,  many  of  whom  were 
horribly  disfigured  for  life  by  the 
Delhi   boil   in   the   &ce.     About 
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twelve  miles  nearer  io  Umballali 
tlian  Subathoo,  lies  a  charming  little 
dep6t  for  sick,  called  Kussowlie, 
perched  on  a  hill  7,000  feet  high, 
directly  overlooking  the  plains. 
But  these  dep6ts  for  sick  are  rather 
delusions  than  anything  else,  as  is 
so  oft^n  the  case  with  enterprises 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Anglo-Indians, 
who  generally  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  has  long  since  been  proved 
that  it  is  not  when  a  n:ian  becomes 
sick,  perhaps  suffering  from  dysen- 
tery, that  he  should  be  sent  to  an 
altitude  of  several  thousand  feet; 
and,  therefore,  the  medical  officers 
only  send  such  cases  as  their  ex- 
perience tells  them  will  be  benefited 
by  the  change :  those  sick  not  sent 
to  the  hills  must  either  die  or  be 
invalided  to  England.  The  proper 
<30urse  would  be  that  pointed  out  by 
the  Medical  Sanitary  Commission, 
when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  one-third  of  the  English  troops 
should  be  always  in  the  hills,  and 
that  troops  landing  in  India  should 
at  once  be  sent  to  the  hills  for  ac- 
climatisation. The  Anglo-Indian 
Oovemment  are  ever  ready  to  point 
out  the  evil  effects  of  the  mountain 
air  on  the  British  soldier ;  but,  in 
truth,  this  change  is  only  unad- 
visable  when  he  is  in  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion  that  his  removal  to 
a  colder  climate  may  prove  fatal. 

An  excuse  constantly  offered  for 
the  want  of  hill-stations  is  the  lack 
of  funds  to  build  barracks  for  the 
troops  in  the  mountains ;  but  it  may 
be  urged  that  if  one-third  of  the 
native  army  were  reduced,  and  the 
present  building  of  expensive  bar- 
xacks  in  notoriously  unhealthy 
stations,  as  Neemuch,  for  instance, 
were  put  a  stop  to,  there  would  be 
sufficient  money  forthcoming  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  hot  season  of 
1 864,  a  wing  of  the  79th  Highlan- 
ders was  sent  from  Haul  Pindee 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  hill-station 
called  Murree ;  they  lived  in  huts, 
and  were  employed  in  repairing  the 
mountain  roads.  There  seems  to 
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be  no  reason  why  this  system  should 
not  be  extended  as  much  as  possible. 
At  a  certain  height,  about  6,000 
feet,  the  hills  are  clothed  with  fine 
pine  timber,  and  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  tools,  the  men  could  hut 
themselves.  Their  presence  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  with  dislike  at  those 
hill-stations,  in  which  the  house 
property  mostly  belongs  to  the 
governing  classes  of  civilians,  and 
fiiey  are  supposed  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  privacy  of  these  moun- 
tain retreats.  But  even  this  terrible 
calamity  can  be  avoided,  for  there 
is  room  for  all  the  armies  of 
Europe  in  the  Indian  hills. 

Another  objection  urged  against 
an  extensive  removal  of  the  English 
troops  from  the  plains  is  the  licence 
which  would  thereby  be  allowed  to 
the  numerous  bands  of  armed  ruffians 
who  find  reftige  in  the  Protected 
Native  States.  These  states  are 
generally  very  ill-governed,  and  it^ 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  have 
fighting  going  on  between  the  rajah 
and  his  oppressed  subjects.  In  this 
case  also  our  apathy  is  all  but  in- 
credible, and  can  hardly  fail  to 
give  the  natives  a  contemptuous 
notion  of  our  power.  We  suffer 
the  most  outrageous  and  infamous 
doings  to  go  on  without  check,  and 
of  course  the  Orientals  attribute  this 
to  feebleness  or  fear.  When  a 
rajah  wants  money  for  an  unusually 
extensive  debauch,  or  it  may  bo,  as 
lately  occurred,  to  make  an  expen- 
sive purchase  of  an  English  girl 
fourteen  years  old,  to  stimulate  the 
appetites  of  an  old  sensualist  of 
seventy,  then  a  merciless  taxation 
very  often  drives  the  wretched 
multitudes  to  open  resistance,  and 
fighting  and  bloodshed  are  the 
inevitable  result.  A  peremptory 
notice  that  such  proceedings  must 
cease  would  have  an  incalculable 
effect  not  only  on  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  country,  but  as  a  mani- 
festation of  our  power.  The  course 
pursued  is  to  decorate  these  vile 
despots  with  titles,  and  to  bedizen 
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iiiem  witk  gijnoraeks  from  the  tej- 
ahops  of  the  Gontment.  In  tlieBe 
iimeB  of  general  peaoe,  when  oieir 
hands  are  nnfettered,  and  all  onr 
Btrengih  could  be  conveniently 
exerteid,  it  might  be  hoped  that 
some  large,  wise,  well-conudered 
measure  for  the  domestic  pacifica- 
tion of  India  would  be  brought 
forward.  But  such  a  hope,  to  judge 
ftosn.  the  past,  is  wildly  chimerical. 
No:  the  plan  is  to  permit  native 
ruffians  to  prowl  about  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  even  to  increase  the 
natural  supply  by  arming  300,000 
more  at  our  own  expense,  and  then 
to  procure  70,000  EngH^  soldiers 
and  to  keep  them  festeriog  and  dying 
in  the  plains  for  fear  the  mine  we 
have  ourselves  dug  and  filled  with 
eombnstibles  should  accidentally  be 
fired. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
rulers  in  India  should  be  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  understand  that  the 
system  of  scattering  our  troops  over 
the  country,  which  obtained  in  for- 
mer days,  when  the  means  of  com- 
munication were  far  less  than  they 
are  now,  shoxdd  still  be  necessary, 
at  a  time  when  the  Peninsula  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more 
intersected  by  railways.  We  can, 
however,  discern  no  intention  of 
altering  this  antiquated  plan,  or  any 
evidence  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  acknowledge  the  need 
of  oocupying  a  conquered  countxy 
on  sound  strategical  and  sanitary 
rules.  Indeed,  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  for  any  practical  or  advanta- 
geous change  from  men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  management  of  an 
e£S9te  system.  It  is  only  from  the 
most  energetic  action  of  the  public 
«.t  home  tiiat  any  useM  reform  in 
these  Indian  matters  can  be  antici- 
pated, for  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  a  public  in  India  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  Public  opinion 
there  is  ncme :  its  press,  however 
able,  finds  no  readers,  and  meets 
witii  no  echo  at  home ;  while  the 
voices  of  those  who  ^  try  to  attxact 


the  attention  of  the  pnldic  in  Eng- 
land,  are  few  and  feeble. 

Yet  there  should  be  no  despairing. 
England  must  in  time  awake  to  the 
fact,  that  her  position,  as  a  first-clus 
power,  is  incompatible  with  the  pie- 
sent  military  situation  in  India.  SJie 
will  discover  tibat  her  good  right 
arm  is  paralysed  through  the  utter 
incompetence  of  those  to  whom  she 
has  entrusted  the  govenmient  of 
that  Empine;  and  she  will  ^km 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  settle  at 
onoe  and  for  ever  hear  inilitary  oocd- 
pation  of  India  on  such  a  footiog 
that,  if  pressed  by  enemieB  in  ihe 
West,  no  danger  to  the  stabilify  of 
her  IndianEmpioe  could  be  incmred, 
should  «he  recall  for  service  at  home 
some  40,000  -men  from  her  Indian 
garrison. 

A  EoyaJ  Commissioa  would  find 
ULOst  usefiil  employment  in  inqnir- 
ing  into  the  necessity  of  Tnftinfa^iTirag 
masses  of  native  troops,  together 
with  an  armed  but  disorganised 
police  force;  and  their  attention 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  length 
of  service  in  India  for  English  regir 
ments,  which  at  present  amonnts  to 
banishment  to  a  tropical  chmate  for 
from  10  to  1 5  years ;  add  to  which, 
leave  of  absence  is  grudgingly  doled 
out  to  idle  officers,  while  the  poor 
private  soldiers  die  off  through  ^ 
prevailing  mismanagem^it  of  those 
who  rule  the  country.  As  to  real 
soldiering,  almost  the  only  q)porta- 
nity  for  service  is  the  chance  of 
from  time  to  time  hunting  doim 
armed  natives,  when  mutinous,  over 
an  arid  soil  and  under  a  burning 
sun. 

If,  however,  an  inquiry  hy  ft 
Boyal  Commission  is  to  be  a  satis- 
factory erne,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  Commission  be  composed  ezcln- 
sively  of  men  who  will  approach  tlie 
subject  without  prejudice — ^men  on 
whose  judgment  reliance  can  be 
placed  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  evidence.  It  must  be  bone 
in  mind  that  the  local  goveniment 
of  India  has  hitherto  been,  as  it 
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were,  tlie  patrimony  of  a  oertain 
nTzmber  of  families,  wlio  haye  been 
far  ioo  much  in  the  habit  of  consi- 
dering it  as  their  ezclusiye  right. 
Sncih  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
look  with  indifference  an  proceed- 
ings which  may  threaten  their  in- 
terests, and  they  will  certainly  op- 
pose them  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

Many  reasons  indeed  jconcnr  at 
the  present  moment  to  nrge  the 
Bodlest  attention  of  England  on  the 
present  system  of  distributing  Eng- 
lish troops  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  East,  a  system  which  is  so  faulty, 
and  shows  such  consummate  igno- 
rance, as  to  call  forth  the  most  in- 
dignant protestations.     Not  only  do 
the  officers  of  our  army  receive  a 
far  better  military  education  than 
in  former  days,  but  the  special  in- 
stitution of  i^e  Staff  College  deli- 
vers   a   yearly  supply    of   highly 
trdined  scientifie    officers   for    the 
general  service  of  the  country.     It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  their 
voices  are  raised  at  the  total  igno- 
rance  of   strategical  and  sanitary 
laws  to  which  they  justly  attribute 
the  rapid  deaths  among  their  men. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  all :  the 
non-conunissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate 8oldi^*s  have  ready  access  to 
the  press,  which  finds  its  way  every 
fortnight  from  England    to    their 
barrack-rooms  in  India.     They  can 
tell  wlien  their  comrades'  lives  are 
sacrificed  to  needless  mismanage- 
xnent,  and  they  know  perfectly  well 
the  healthy  or  unhealthy  qualities 
of  the  various  stations  in  India  and 
Cluna ;  in  £Ebct,  this  knowledge  is  so 
oertain,  that  men  entitled  to  their 
diflchao^  generally  demand  it  on 
ieaming    that    their   regiment    is 
likely  to  be  moved  to  some  Orien- 
tal   pest-house.      The    occupation 
of  some    of  these  posts   ma/y  be 
strategically  necessary,  but   it    is 
notorious    that    many  are   merely 
used  because  there  happen  to  be 
some  old  mud  barracks  ready  made 
on  the  spot. 


n.  To  take  next  the  case  of 
China. 

The  decimation  by  sickness  of  one 
whole  regiment,  and  in  a  great 
measure  that  of  another  in  Hong- 
kong, i.e.  the  2nd  battaHons  of  the 
nth  and  9th  regiments,  is  a  signal 
instance  of  Eastern  mismanagement. 
One  would  almost  imagine  fiiat  the 
ideas  of  the  authorities  in  China 
were  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  those 
of  the  clique  who  govern  in  India, 
and  who  appear  to  be  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  English  officers 
and  soldiers  can  be  collected  as  fast 
in  England  as  rupees  are  in  the 
East ;  and  that  pure  air  in  the  hills 
and  healthy  stations  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  those  Anglo-Indian 
governors  who  fly  to  Simla  in  the 
summer,  and  for  those  Anglo- 
Chinese  authorities  who  seek  the 
charming  climate  of  Japan  at  the 
same  unhealthy  season. 

The  innocent  cause  which  led  to 
the  Hongkong  disaster  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pay  for  which  officers 
of  the  Indian  native  army  take  ser- 
vice. These  gentlemen  undertake 
to  serve  the  Crown  in  India,  and 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their 
lives  in  that  country,  for  a  rate  of 
pay  amounting  to — 

For  an  Ensign,     240Z.  a-yeaa* 

For  a  Lieut.         300        .„ 

„      Captain,     492        „ 

^       Major,       936         „ 

„  Lieut.-^CoL  1,236        „ 

the  retiring  pension  afber  20  years' 
service  in  £idia,  irrespective  of  rank, 
being  ihe  small  sum  of  191?.  izs. 
per  annum.  Now,  though  the  rate 
of  pay  may  appeaa*  large,  it  is  mot  so 
in  fact,  for  the  expenses  of  living  in 
India  are,  at  ihe  present  time,  more 
than  three  times  as  heavy  as  before 
the  Tiutiny.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  native  regiment  is  sent  on 
foreign  service,  and  acc(»dingly  one 
took  up  its  quarters  at  Hongkong, 
•flie  consequence  being  that  the  pit- 
tance of  colonial  pay  received  by  the 
officers  of  British  regiments  already 
BB  2 
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there  was  raised  to  the  saine  stan- 
dard as  that  of  their  comrades  in 
charge  of  the  native  troops. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  home 
authorities  :  economy  being  the  life 
of  the  army,  they  set  to  work  to  do 
the  thing  cheaply.  The  native  regi- 
ment was  sent  back  to  its  country, 
and  an  English  regiment  &om  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  directed  to 
relieve  it,  the  pay  of  the  garrison 
being  then  and  there  reduced  to  the 
colonial  rate,  which  is,  indeed  a 
little  higher  than  that  received  in 
England,  but  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  native  Indian  forces.  It 
further  appears  that  although  the 
Horse  Guards  had  warned  the 
authorities  at  Hongkong  that  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  nth  Regiment 
was  under  orders  to  proceed  to  their 
station,  no  preparations  were  made 
for  its  reception. 

The  Tamar  arrived  on  the  31st 
of  May  1865  from  the  Cape  with  25 
officers,  702  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men,  54  women  and  92 
children. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there 
wereplenty  of  houses  that  might  have 
been  hired  for  the  use  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  but,  as  we  know  the  excessive 
pressure  brought  to  bear  to  enforce 
economy,  we  can  excuse  Captain 
Roberts,  the  Quartermaster-General, 
from  undertaking  such  responsi- 
bility in  the  absence  of  his  General, 
who  had  gone  to  Japan :  had  he 
acted  on  his  own  judgment  and 
made  the  regiment  comfortable  he 
would  doubtless  have  had  to  pay 
out  of  his  own  purse  for  any  such 
accommodation  by  order  of  the  War 
•Office.  So  Her  Majesty's  regiment 
was  lefb  to  take  its  chance;  two 
-companies  were  stowed  away  in  an 
-old  three-decker,  the  Hercules,  a  few 
in  another  hulk,  and  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  under  sheds  placed  in  a 
.swamp  called  Kawloon  on  the  main- 
land opposite  Hongkong. 

The  natural  result  was  an  imme- 
.diate  outbreak  of  disease.  In  the 
.seven  months  from  June  5  th  to  the 


end  of  December,  .2  officers,  58  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  5 
women  and  28  children  died;  4 
officers,  189  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men,  22  women  and  55 
children  were  invalided.  As  it  is 
now  usual  to  judge  of  the  rate  of 
death  and  sickness  by  taking  an 
average  of  i  ,000  men  over  the  space 
of  one  year,  we  find  the  deaths  in  the 
2nd  batt^ion  of  the  i  ith  Regunent 
amounted  to  the  terrible  sum  of  140 
per  1,000  and  the  invalids  exhibited 
the  no  less  shockingrateof  461  per 
1,000.  By  the  last  account  there 
were  still  53  men  in  hospital,  and 
the  three  surgeons  were  accounted 
for,  as  one  dead,  one  sick,  and  the 
third  on  leave  at  home.  The  result 
of  this  miserable  attempt  at  eco- 
nomy is  that  the  i  ith  is  so  reduced 
that  there  are  only  36  non-com- 
missioned officers,  136  privates  and 
1 2  drummers  fit  for  duty,  and  the 
country  will  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
40,000^  to  replace  the  lives  thus 
shamefully  wasted. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  9th 
Regiment  without  some  notice, 
though  as  compared  with  the  nth, 
it  was  so  far  fortunate  that  it  was 
quartered  in  barracks  instead  of  in 
sheds  on  a  swamp.  The  strength 
of  this  regiment,  on  its  arrival  at 
Hongkong,  in  February  1865,  was 
839  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  47  women  and  yy  children ;  bj 
the  end  of  the  year  48  men,  6  wo- 
men and  28  children  had  died;  139 
men,  27  women  and  31  children 
had  been  sent  home  sick,  and  there 
remained  at  the  station  last  Januan' 
only  636  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  14  women  and  18  children 
—so  that  the  pestilential  climate 
combined  with  night  duty,  at  all 
times  so  fatal  to  our  troops  in  the 
East,  has  inflicted  an  annual  death 
loss  of  62  per  thousand  and  a  drain 
by  invaliding  of  not  less  than  180 
per  thousand;  in  addition  to  which 
two  officers  died  and  one  was  inva- 
lided home.     In  both  these  cases,  it 
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will  be  obaeryed  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  both  of  deaths 
and  invading  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  children :  in  the  first 
instance,  out  of  92,  only  29  remained 
after  seven  months ;  in  the  second, 
out  of  77,  16  only  survived  after  a 
sojourn  of  eleven  months.  Lastly, 
it  must  be  distinctly  remembered 
that  even  the  above  lists  only  repre- 
sent the  deaths  we  know  have  ac- 
tually occurred :  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  many  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  the  returns  of 
whom  are  not  at  present  available, 
died  on  their  passage  to  England 
from  the  effects  of  disease  contracted 
at  Hongkong. 

A  large  fleet  lies  idle  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  on  the  Chioa  sta- 
tion, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  land  some  of  its  men,  on 
the  French  principle,  to  guard  the 
Hongkong  dockyard  and  arsenal. 
There  are  two  excellent  stations 
Avithin  a  week's  easy  steam  of  Hong- 
kong— one  to  the  north,  Japan,  with 
a  European  climate,  the  other  to 
the  south,  Singapore,  a  station 
which  is  salubrious,  though  its  tem- 
perature is  very  high ;  moreover, 
Singapore  possesses  excellent  and 
unoccupied  barracks,  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  for  two 
regiments ;  and  being  equidistant 
between  Calcutta  and  China,  is  in 
its  strategical  position  unexception- 
able. There  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  moving  the  English 
troops  now  doing  garrison  duty  at 
Hongkong  to  Japan  and  Singapore ; 
and  some  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken,  before  the  approaching  sum- 
mer repeats  the  havoc  which  has 
recently  attracted  such  just  and 
universal  indignation. 

m.  To  take  the  case  of  Burmah, 
a  station  as  deadly  as  any  of  those 
to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
but  which  has  hitherto  quite  escaped 
notice  at  home. 

The  garrison  in  this  territory 
usually  consists  of  two  English  re- 


giments which  are  sent  thither  from 
Madras,  their  term  of  Eastern  ser- 
vice being  five  years  in  Madras  and 
five  in  Burmah,  a  period  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  any  European 
constitution.  The  stations  of  these 
regiments  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Irawaddy,  and  are  three  in 
number,  Eangoou,  Tongoo  and 
Thyetmyo,  the  last  two  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prome.  The  3rd  batta- 
lion, 60th  Rifles,  suffered  very 
severely  during  their  residence  in 
Burmah;  and  the  2nd  battalion, 
19th  Regiment,  has  also  given 
many  victims  to  the  climate  of  this 
country.  The  left  wing  of  the  latter 
regiment  marched  into  Thyetmyo 
on  the  1st  of  January  1864,  with 
2 1  officers  and  400  men :  how  many 
non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates died  and  were  invalided  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  the 
feet  that,  by  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1865,  2  officers  had  died  and  14  had 
been  invalided  to  England  out  of 
the  21,  leaving  5  to  carry  on  the 
duties  in  that  terrible  climate.  One 
young  officer  is  now  at  home,  broken 
down  from  sickness,  caused  by  too 
frequent  exposure  to  the  scorching 
sun  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as 
orderly  officer. 

About  60  miles  from  Thyetmyo 
are  the  mountains  of  Arrakan,  offer- 
ing healthy  sites  where  English  re- 
giments could  establish  themselves, 
but,  as  in  India,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  them  available ;  on 
the  contrary,  new  barracks  are 
being  built  near  the  river  side  at 
Thyetmyo. 

rV.  And,  lastly,  even  in  Ceylon 
we  find  the  same  customary  neglect 
of  advantages  offered  by  nature  for 
the  preservation  of  European  con- 
stitutions in  the  East. 

In  this  island  the  English  troops, 
are  divided  between  Colombo, 
Kandy  and  Trincomalee,  the  heal- 
thy mountains  being  almost  quite 
neglected.     The    lovely    plains   of 
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Newera  SlHa,  eLevated  6,000  feet 
aboYe  lilie  sea,  are  now  Tfdl  knowu 
to  moerii  yimtors  to  that  deHgktfioLl. 
island;  gxoves  of  forest  trees  dot 
the  plains  here  aaid  there,  and  on 
three  aides  are  monzitams  offering* 
a  complete  shelter  from  the  mon- 
soon gales,  and  coTered  with 
dense  woods,  the  natural  hannts 
of  the  Saml^nr  deer,  the  wild  boar 
and  elephant.  Nnmerons  houses 
and  villas  are  scattered  over  the 
plains,  which  are  well  provided  witii 
excellent  roads  and  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  fronts  rapid 
mountain,  streams.  With  such  ad- 
vantages, it  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  on  these  plains  there  are 
barracks  for  only  a  single  comr 
pany  of  soldiers,  although  the 
ravages  from  fever,  liver  disease, 
diarrhcea,  and  dysentery  of  the 
most  fiktiil  type,  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases of  all  Eastern  low  countries, 
must  be  well  known  to  the  Ceylon 
authorities. 

We  trust  we  have  now  said  enough 
to  show  the  urgent  need  of  an  active 
investigation  into  the  conditions  un- 
der which  this  country  maintains 


her  eoapire    in    India    and    othar 
i^ustem  countries. 

It  is  but  too  oertam  that  iOie  pre- 
sent state  of  things  cannot  endure ; 
and  no  nadDn  wortl^the  name  of  a 
first-class  power  can  be  content  to 
see  a  great  army  perish  £rom  causes 
ov^  most  of  whidi  it  has  perfect 
control* 

The^  time  is  past  for  vain  and 
empty  regretff:  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment at  home  must  look  these 
difBcidtieB  in  the  face ;  and  commit- 
tees, alike  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, must  inaugurate  a  searching 
inquiry,  and  fearlessly  carry  into  ex- 
ecution what  conclusions  they  may 
arrive  at.  No  fancied  tenderness 
for  vested  interests ;  no  palliating 
of  evil,  because  certain  privileged 
persons  may  suffer  from  the  inves- 
tigation, will  satisfy  the  demands  of 
our  English  troops  in  the  East,  or 
of  their  friends  and  relations  in 
Ei^land.  They,  doubtless,  first, 
but  all  a^e  must  plainly  see  that 
this  country  will  not  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  her  sons  to  please  any  class, 
however  entitled  ix>  consideration 
for  their  past  services. 
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SCOTTISH  sozLgs  asa  known  and 
appreciated  in  every  qnarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Scot  and  the  snipe 
(aapi  Bnlwer  Lytton)  are  the  two 
anixDalamost  tenacions  of  life  ;  thej 
exist  anywhere,  and  under  any  con- 
ditions. We  cannot  vouch  for  the 
snipe,  but  we  can  certify  that  we 
have  never  visited  any  place,  how- 
ever remote  or  uninviiii:^  without 
finding  Scotchmen  there  ;  and 
wherever  Scotchmen  go,  they  carry 
with  them  the  songs  of  their  native 
land.  We  have  listened  to  hun- 
dreds of  our  Scottish  soldiers  sing- 
ing '  Scots  wha  hae,'  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle ;  it  was  only  the  oth^  night 
that  we  were  kept  awake  till  day* 
break  by  a  party  singing  a  succes- 
sion of  national  songs  in  a  neigh- 
bouring tent,  while  the  sentry  went 
his  solitary  round,  and  the  signal 
fire  of  the  Maori  might  be  seen  in 
the  distance.  The  plaintive  strains 
of  the  '  Banks  and  braes  a'  bonnie 
Boon '  had  a  singular  effect  when 
sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato, 
and  awoke  many  reminiscences  of 
Scottish  song  which  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  our  readers. 

Our  Scottish  songs  are  the  reflex, 
image  of  our  national  life.  They 
were  written  by  the  people ;  they 
treat  of  the  people  ;  they  belong  to 
the  people.  They  have  been  trea- 
sured up  and  handed  down  &om 
generation  to  generation ;  they  have 
tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism among  the  humblest  of  our 
peasantry  ;  they  have  aided  in  pro- 
ducing that  claamiskaess  which 
binds  Scotchmen  together  in  every 
land.  They  have  been  sung  in  the 
palaces  of  our  princes  ;  they  may 
still  be  heard  in  the  cottages  of  the 
labouring  poor.  But  we  need  not 
expatiate  on  their  popularity — that 
is  universally  known  ;  we  would 
rather  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  best  of  them  have 
been  written  by  Scottish  miniatera. 


This  statement  may  take  soma  of 
our  readers  by  surprise.  South  of 
the  Tweed,  the  usual  conception  o£ 
a  nunister  of  the  Idrk  is  that  of  a. 
grim  Puxitcm,  denouncing  all  imuK 
cent  amusements  as  carnal  and 
sinfiil — opposed  to  all  progress — 
retaLoii^  the  traditions  and  exhi» 
biting  the  bigotry  of  a  bygone  age. 
That,  such  men  are  to  be  found, 
within  and  without  the  national 
Zion,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  i 
bigotry  is  a  weed  not  confined  to 
any  climate  or  country  ;  but  we 
aMrm,  in  defiance  of  Mr«  Buckle 
and  all  other  gadnsayers,  that  our 
ministers  have  in  all  ages  displayed* 
a  spirit  of  genial  humour,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  tho* 
rough  sympathy  with  all  the  jay«. 
and  sorrows  of  every-day  hfe.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise :  they  have 
all  sprung,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  people,  and  the  avocations, 
of  early  Hfe  have  stuck  to  them  ta 
the  last.  Our  ministers  no  humour ! 
Why,  Pedden  the  prophet  was  & 
homorist  of  the  first  water ;  and 
we  have  heard  as  much  wit  at  a 
Presbytery  dinner  as  would  set  up 
a  score  of  facetious  writers  for  life. 
And  what  songs  we  have  heard 
sung  1  some  of  them  written  by  the 
bretiiren  themselves,  but  now  little 
remembered  save  among  the  pea- 
santry, where  they  still  retain  iheir 
popularity.  We  shall  give  a  few 
extracts,  not  confining  our  attention 
to  living  writers,  but  including 
others  whose  songs,  humorous, 
erotic,  or  convivial,  have  tak^a  deep 
hold  on  the  popular  mind. 

The  first  modem  song -writer 
deserving  our  notice  is  Alexander 
Boss.  He  never  aotoally  took 
orders;  like  Dominie  Samps&fby  he 
was  a  sort  of  '  sticldt  minister.'  Ha 
graduated  at  oaoe  of  the  northezsv 
universities,  and  was  originally 
intended  far  the  Church ;  buty  with 
rare  conscienttouanesa,  declined  to 
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enter  it,  because  he  did  not  feel 
himself  good  enough.  A  native  of 
Kincardine  0*Ne3,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  as  schoolmaster  of  the  small 
pastoral  parish  of  Lochlee.  His 
income  never  exceeded  20I,  a-year, 
but  he  was  the  happiest  of  men — 
cheerfdl,  gay,  contented.  Dr. 
Beattie  describes  him  as  '  a  good- 
humoured,  social,  happy  old  man ; 
modest  without  clownishness,  and 
lively  without  petulance.'  Bums 
thus  alludes  to  him  in  one  of  his 
letters :  '  Our  true  brother  Eoss,  of 
Lochlee,  was  likewise  "  owre  can- 
nie  " — ^a  mild  warlock  ;  but  now  he 
sings  among  "  the  sons  of  the 
morning."  '  In  1768  the  old  man, 
now  in  his  70th  year,  published 
The  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  whi'  i 
as  a  pastoral  in  the  Scottish  dialuct 
ranks  only  second  to  Allan  Ramsay's 
Ghntle  Shepherd.  The  latter  is  more 
generally  known,  but  the  former  is 
still  very  popular  in  Boss's  native 
county ;  it  was  one  of  the  fiivourite 
books  of  our  infancy.  Besides  his 
larger  poem,  Ross  wrote  several 
songs,  two  of  which — '  The  bridal 
o't'  and    'The  spinnin'  o't' — are 


ftiU  of  genuine  Scottish  humour. 
The  first  describes  the  proceedings 
at  one  of  those  penny  weddings 
once  so  common  in  the  norih,  where 
every  guest  paid  for  his  dinner,  and 
thus  aided  in  setting  up  the  yonng* 
couple.  After  describing  the  dinner 
and  the  guests,  he  thus  concludes : 

Fan  they  hae  done  wi'  eating  o't, 
Fan  they  hae  done  wi'  eating  o't, 
For  dancing  they  gae  to  the  green, 
And  aiblins  to  l^e  heating  o't : 
He  dances  best  that  dances  fast. 
And  lonps  at  ilka  reesing  o't, 
And  claps  his  hands  frae  hough  to  hough. 
And  furls  about  the  feezings  o't 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  or 
natural  than  the  description  of 
Scottish  dancing  in  the  last  four 
lines:  we  seem  to  see  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  feet — ^to  hear  the 
wild  shouts  of  the  dancers.  '  The 
spinnin'  o't,'  which  is  still  a  popu- 
lar song  in  the  north,  describes  the 
misadventures  of  an  '  auld  wife  * 
who,  having  failed  in  her  first 
attempt  at  spinning,  declaims 
against  all  innovations  in  female 
dress,  and  asserts  her  belief  that 
the  world  got  on  much  better  when 
spinning  was  unknown : 


But  oup  women  are  now-a-days  a*  grown  sae  braw, 
That  ilk  ane  maun  hae  a  sark  and  some  hae  twa ; 
The  warld  were  better  where  ne'er  ane  ara 
Bad  a  rag  but  ane  at  the  beginnin'  o't. 

And  we  maun  hae  pearlins,  and  mabbies,  and  cocks, 
And  some  other  things  that  the  ladies  ca'  smocks ; 
And  how  get  we  that,  gin  we  tak*  na  our  rocks. 
And  pow  what  we  can  at  the  spinnin'  o't? 


Ross  died  in  1783,  but  he  still  lives 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
speak  the  language  -in  which  he 
wrote. 

John  Skinner,  author  of  '  Tul- 
lochgorum '  and  other  admired 
Scottish  songs,  was  bom  at  Balfour, 
in  the  parish  of  Birse,  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  1721.  Birse  is  the  Bceotia 
of  that  counly :  '  gang  to  Birse  and 
buy  skate  '  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, familiar  to  every  Aberdonian. 
To  say  that  a  man  is  from  Birse  is 
to  imply  that  he  is  rude,  boorish, 
and  uncultivated;  yet  Birse  gave 


birth  to  John  Skinner.  Originally 
a  Presbyterian,  he  changed  his 
Church  on  being  appointed  tutor  to 
an  Episcopalian  &mily  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  subsequently  took 
orders  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church.  No  one  can  question  the 
purity  of  his  motives ;  he  forsook 
the  dominant  Church  for  one  that 
was  then  persecuted  and  poor. 
When  21  years  of  age,  he  received 
the  chai^  of  a  small  congregation 
in  the  parish  of  Longside,  Aber- 
deenshire, where  he  continued  to 
officiate  for  65  years.    He  died  in 
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1807.  There  are  old  people  still 
alive  wlio  have  conversed  with  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  same  cheerfdl, 
happy  temperament  as  Eoss  ;  a 
skflfdl  player  on  the  violin,  and 
vocalist  enongh  to  be  able  to  sing 
his  own  songs.  During  part  of 
his  ministry,  he,  in  common  with 
his  brethren,  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  ;  they  were  Jacobites  to  a 
man,  and  suffered  some  persecution, 
in  consequence.  It  was  illegal  for 
more  than  four  persons  to  assemble 
in  one  place  for  worship.  We  have 
been  told  that  Skinner  evaded  this 


law  by  reading  the  service  at  an 
open  window  in  his  cottage  to  the 
people  assembled  outside.  The 
cottage  at  Linshart,  which  he  occu- 
pied for  65  years,  has  now  disap- 
peared. He  thus  alludes  to  it  in 
one  of  his  songs : 

And  though  not  of  stone  and  lime, 

It  will  last  us  a*  our  time ; 

And  1  hope  we  shall  never  need  another. 

He  did  not  need  another  ;  he  lived 
and  died  in  the  straw- thatched,  mud- 
built  cottage,  where  he  reared  a 
numerous  family,  to  whom  he  thus 
refers : 


What  though  we  canna  boast  of  our  guineas,  0  ! 
We  have  plenty  of  Jockies  and  Jeanies,  0 ! 

And  these,  Pm  certain,  are 

More  desirable  by  far 
Than  a  pock  full  of  poor  yellow  steenies,  0 ! 


It  was  well  that  he  thought  so,  as 
few  of  *  the  poor  yellow  steenies  ' 
ever  came  his  way.  It  is  doubtfiil 
whether  his  income  ever  reached 
that  of  Groldsmith's  village  pastor ; 
but  a  shilling  in  those  days  went  a 
long  way.  With  the  salary  of  a 
footman  he  had  the  soul  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  the 
learning  of  a  scholar ;  the  poor 
cottage  at  Linshart  was  ennobled 
by  his  presence.  He  lived  to  see  his 
son  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  He 
was  a  pure-minded,  pure-hearted, 
noble  old  man,  with  a  soul  over- 
flowing with  love  to  GK)d  and  con- 
tentment with  his  lot ;  without  one 
spark  of  religious  bigotry.  A 
pleasing  proof  of  this  may  be 
related:  On  one  occasion  he  was 
passing  with  a  friend  close  to  a  dis- 
senting place  of  worship,  and  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  psahnody 
reverently  took  off  his  hat.  '  What  I ' 
said  his  friend, '  are  you  so  fond  of 
the  Anti-Burghers?'  There  was 
much  of  dignity  and  Christian 
charity  in  the  old  man's  answer: 
'  Sir,  I  respect  and  love  any  of  my 
fellow-Chiistians  who  are  engaged 
in  singing  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chxist.'     It  was  the  same  in 


politics.  He  had  taken  his  side ; 
from  principle'  he  had  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  losing  party ;  but 
the  sympathies  of  his  soul  were  not 
cribbed  by  narrow  creeds  or  politi- 
cal exclusiveness.  He  loved  the 
whole  human  race,  and  was  as 
dear  to  the  Presbyterians  around 
him  as  to  his  oWn  little  flock. 
There  were  doubtless  clerical  Mal- 
volios  who  scowled  on  the  merry- 
hearted  old  man,  but  to  these  he 
could  say,  *  Because  thou  art  vir- 
tuous, shall  there  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  Aye,  by  St.  Ann  ! 
and  ginger  shall  be  hot  in  the 
mouth,  too.'  Mark  the  contemp* 
tuous  piiy  with  which  he  speaks 
of  all  such  poor  creatures  in  '  Tul- 
lochgorum ;'  the  first  of  songs,  as 
Bums  thought : 

Let  warldly  worms  themselves  oppress, 
Wi*  fears  o*  want  and  double  cess; 
And  sullen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wr  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulkj. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Like  auld  Fhilosophorum ; 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi*  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit. 
Nor  ever  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

To  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 
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Mark  the  philofieiJiicaL  yiew  lie 
takes  of  the  politboal  die^tes  ^  the 
daj: 
Wliat  aignifieft  't  far  folks  to  chide, 
for  what  was  done  before  them. 

And  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
speaks  of  Scottish  music  when  com- 
pared with  ItaJiajDL — aa  enthusiasm 
not  confined  to  hkn,  but  common  to 
meofr  aged  people  in  the  noipth : 

There  needs  nae  be  sae  great  a  phtaisei, 
Wi'  diinging  dull  Italian  lays ; 
I  wad  na  gie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douffand  dowie  sttiie  best— 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum; 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegros  and  a'  the  rest, 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste. 

Compared  wi'  Tulloc^orum. 

Bums  expresses  the  same  prefer- 
ence for  the  sacred  .songs  of  the 
peasantry : 

Compared  with  these, 
Italian  trills  are  tame. 

No  one  will  question  their  sincerity; 
but  neither  of  them  is  entitled  to 
the  eharaeter  of  an  impartLal  judge. 
The  picture  of  the  old  man  cultivat- 
ing i^e  muses  of  poeisry  and  history 
in  his  mud  cottage  at  Longside,  the 
bleakest  of  northern  parishes,  chat^ 
ting  with  his  'auld  wife'  on  the 
many  chaaigea  they  had  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  or  teaching  his  numerous- 
JockLes  and  Jeanies  to  dance  to  the 
enlivening  strains  of  those  strath- 
speys which  he  loved  so  well,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  pleasing  one — 
all  the  more  pleasing  from  its  rarity 
— ^and  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
seiious  study  of  the  sour  and  sulky 
bigots  of  all  churches,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  learn  the  lesson  it  teaches. 
Bums  and  Skinner  nesver  met ; 
but  we  give  an  extract  firom  a  letter 
written  by  the  former,  in  October 


1787,  wluish  ^owfii  how  much  he 
appreciated  the^v»iieraihie  pastor  of 


I  regret,  and  while  I  live  I  shall  regret, 
that  when  I  W3S  in  the  nortii  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  paying  a  younger  biother^s 
dutiM  respect  to  tihe  author  of  the  best 
Scotch,  song  Scotland  ever  saw^,  *  TuUocb- 
gorum's  my  delight.'  The  world  may- 
think  lightly  of  the  craft  of  song-wiitmg  if 
they  please ;  but  as  Job  says,  *  O  that  mine 
advensacy  Ind  wiitt^i  a  book ! '  LeO  tiiem 
try.  There  is  a  certain  somethuig  in  the 
old  Seottish  songs,  a  wild  haj^onesg  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  peculiarly 
marks  them  not  only  &om  English  songs, 
but  also  from  the-  modem  effi>rts  of  song- 
Wrights  in  onr  nativ&nuamer  and  langaagiL 
The  only  remains  of  this  enchantment, 
thesfr  i^elifi  of  the  imagination,  rest  vith 
youv 

lu  expressing  himself  thus,  Bums 
depareeiadsed  his  own  powers  as  a 
writer  of  songs,  but  he  doubtless 
wished  to  pay  a  gratefiil  compli- 
ment to  his  brother  poet  What  a 
pity  iha^  they  never  met  ia  the 
humble  parsonage  at  Longside !  it 
would  have  been  like  one  of  the 
meetings  between  Bhakspeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  at-  the  Boar's  Head; 
but  travelling  was  diffiouH,^  amd 
their  iresouxees  w^re  limited. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of 
Skimi^'s  songs  is  *  Jolm  o'  Baden- 
yon,'  so  called  froni  a  mebaicholy 
old  Highland  air  to  which  it  is  set 
We  have  often  heard  it  song  by  (^ 
people  in  Buchan,  where  ^  poet 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  days: 
its  object  seems  to  be  to  ak&w  ^ 
vanity,  of  all  human  pursuits,  aod 
the  soothing  influence  of  muaic. 
The  heso  of  the  song  looks  for^p- 
paness  in  love,  in  friendship,  in 
patriotism,  in  study,  and  is  eqnaUj 
disa^Dpoxnted  in  atlL  It  is  startiiBg 
to  find  that  the  non-juring  pmon 
of  Longside  should  ever  hive  8j»- 
.  pai^aed  with  such  men  as  Wilkes 
and  Home,  but  he  was  »x)n  un- 
deceived : — 


I  thought  I  "would  be  wiser  next,  and  would  a  patriot  turn, 
Began  to  doafc  on  Johnnie  "Wilkes,  and  cry*d  up  parson  Home ; 
Their  noUe  spirit  I  admired^  and  praised  their  noble  zeal, 
Who  hadr  witLflamliig  tongue  and  pen,  nwintaiiied  the  public  wea^ 
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Bnt  ete  a  moBfli  or  two  had  passed,  I  found  myself  beteanp»d.; 
'Twas  Self  and  PttrtT;  after  all,  for  all  the  stis  they  made^ 
At  last,  I  siMT  these  ftkctioua  knaves  insult  the  very  Thxone ;. 
I  cUTBed  diem  all,  and  taned  my  pipe  to  John  o'  Sadenyon. 


Tha  same  dUsappoiatznent  meats 
hiTH  everywikere :  iH  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit ;  so  he  ecmoludes 


with  the  following  advice  to  those 
who  are  as  sangmne  as  he  once^  was 
in  the  pursuit  (J  happiness  :^ — 


And  now,  ye  yonngaters  eyeiywhere,  who  wish  to  make  a  show, 

Take  heed  in  time,  nor  vainly  hope  for  happiness  below ; 

What  ^ou  may  £B.n&^  pleasure  here  is  but  an  empty  name, 

And  girls,  and  Mends,  and  books  also — yotifll  find  them  all  the  same. 

Then  be  advised,  and  warning  take  from  such  a  man  as  me — 

Pm  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinid,  nor  one  of  high  degree ; 

You'll  meet  displeasure  eveiytrhere ;  then  do  as  I  have  done, 

E'en  tune  your  pipe  and  please  yourself  with  John  o'  Badenyon^ 


John  o'  Badenyon  was  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  aJl  the  ills  of  life ;  hut 
we  question  whether  many  of  the 
rising  generation  wiH  he  disposed 
to  Sidopt  it,  without  undergoing  the 
saone  experience.  The  pious  pea- 
sajitry  of  the  north  believe  that  by 
John  o'  Badenyon  he  meant  the 
consolations  of  religion,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  song  itself  to  show 
that  such  was  the  case.  It  means 
simply  that  the  good  old  man,  when 
sick  of  the  world  and  its  vanity, 
took  up  his  fiddle  and  soothed  his 
wearied  spirit  with  the  plaintive 
strains  of  John  o'  Badenyon. 

*  The  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn,' 
another  of  Skinner's  songs,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  metaphor  for  the 
illicit  whiskey-still,  which  was  in 
active  operation  in  Buchan  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  towards, 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
thought  no  sin  to  defraud  the  re- 
venue. Buma  has  Mthfully  ex* 
pressed  the  popular  feeling  on  this 
point  in  his  spirited  song,.  'The 
Deil's  awa'  wi'  the  Ezcnseman,' 
which  is  all  the  more  anmsing  as 
he  lu^ypened  to  be  an  exciseman, 
or  ganger,  himseMl  The  whiskey 
marenfactured  at  these  illieit  stills 
was  secretly  hawked  about  the 
eountry ;  and  men  who  were  strictly 
religious  and  conscientious  in  all 
other  matters^,  had  no-  scruples 
about  purchasing  it.  Stalwart  High- 
landers, with  small  slielties  or  ponies 


loaded  with  kegs  or  bladders  of 
'mountain  dew' — ^the  popular  prac- 
tical name  for  smuggled  whiskey* — 
paid  periodical  visits  to  quiet  coun- 
try houses,  and  replenished  the 
cellars  at  a  rate  which  defied  all 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  regu- 
lar traders.  "We  have  heard  old 
men  talk  vn.thmuch  glee  of  their 
encounters  with  Oillespie  and  other 
noted  excisemen  who  tried  to  rob 
them  of  their  '  mountain  dew  ; ' 
blows  were  freely  exchanged  on 
those  occasions,  and  the  smugglers 
had  not  always  the  worst  of  it.  On 
a  sudden  alarm,  the  whiskey  was 
sometimes  concealed  beneath  the 
pulpit  stairs,  the  last  place  Hable  to 
suspicion.  When  the  danger  was 
past,  part  of  'the  tmclean  thing' 
found  its  way  to  the  minister's  cel- 
lar, and  was  used  without  compimc- 
tion.  We  know  a  Scotch  laird 
whose  grandfather  purchased  the 
estate  from  which  he  derires  his 
title  with  the  proceeds  of  illicit 
distillation,  in  which  he  was  an 
adept.  We  remember  on  one  oc- 
casion, while  digging  with  soone 
other  schoolboys  in  the  dominie's 
kail-yard,  we  found  '  The  ewie  wi' 
the  crookit  horn '  in  the  shape  of 
the  pipe  of  a  whiskey-still.  We  had 
not  a  long  time  to  examine  it :  the 
owner  seized  it  and  concealed  it  in 
the  house.  We  mention  this  to 
show  that  the.  parson  of  Longside 
was  not  singular  in  his  admiration 
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of  '  the  ewie,'  wHcli,  as  he  franMy 
tells  ns,  was  more  economical  and 
productive  tlian  all  the  rest  of  his 
flock : — 

'  iShe  neither  needed  tor  nor  keel 
To  mark  her  upon  hip  or  heel ; 
Her  crookit  homie  did  as  weel. 
To  ken  her  by  amang  them  a\ 

She  never  threatened  scab  nor  rot, 
But  keepit  aye  her  ain  jog-trot, 
Baith  to  the  fauld  and  to  the  cot, 
Was  never  sweir  to  lead  nor  ca*. 

A  better  nor  a  thriftier  beast 
Nae  honest  man  need  e'er  hae  wish'd, 
For,  silly  thing,  she  never  miss'd 
To  hae  ilk  year  a  lamb  or  twa. 

"When  other  ewies  lap  the  dyke, 
And  ate  the  kale  for  a'  the  tyke. 
My  ewie  never  played  the  like. 
But  teesed  about  the  bam  wtJ. 

Her  insensibiKtj  to  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  superior  powers  of  en- 
durance, are  playfolly  described : 

Gauld  nor  hunger  never  dang  her; 
•  Mud  or  rain  could  never  wrang  her ; 
Ance  she  lay  an  ouk  and  langer 
Forth  aneath  a  wreath  o*  snaw. 

At  length  '  the  ewie '  is  stolen, 
probably  by  the  gangers,  and  the 
poet  concludes  by  calling  upon  aU 
his  brethren  to  join  with  Viim  in  la- 
menting her  loss : 

O !  all  ye  bards  benorth  Kinghom, 
Call  up  your  muses ;  let  them  mourn 
Onr  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn 
Frae  us  stown,  and  felled,  and  a\ 

The  good  old  man  could  share  with 
zest  in  all  the  joys  of  existence ;  he 
held  with  Luther, 

Wer  liebt  nicht  "Wein,  Weib  und  G-esang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang, 

and  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
contempt  for  those  who  thought 
otherwise.  In  his  song,  *Tune  your 
fiddles,'  written  in  honour  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Gordon,  then  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  he  says : 

Come,  my  boys,  blythe  and  gawcie, 
Every  youngster  choose  his  kssie, 
Dance  wi*  life  and  be  not  saucy. 
Shy  nor  melancholy ; 


Lay  aside  your  sour  grimaces. 
Clouded  brows  and  drumlie  faces. 
Look  about  and  see  their  Graces, 
How  they  smile  delighted. 

NoVs  the  season  to  be  merry, 
Hang  the  thoughts  of  Charon's  perry. 
Time  enough  to  come  camsterry 
When  we're  auld  and  doited. 

In  the  political  song,  *  Lizzy  Liberty/ 
written  soon  after  the  French  re- 
volution of  1789,  the  poet,  after 
expatiating  on  her  beauty,  proceeds 
to  describe  her  lovers  : 

It's  seven  years  and  somewhat  mair 
Sin'  Matthew  Dutch  made  courtship  till  her, 
A  merchant  bluff,  ayont  the  bum, 
Wi'  heaps  0'  breeks  and  bags  o'  siller. 

The  next  to  him  was  Baltic  John, 
Stept  up  the  brae  and  keekit  at  her, 
Syne  turned  as  great  a  fool 's  he  came 
Aiid  in  a  day  or  two  forgat  her. 

Now  Lawrie  French  has  ta'en  the  whim. 
To  toss  his  airs  and  frisk  about  her ; 
And  Malcolm  Fleming  puffs  and  swears 
He  disna  value  life  without  her. 

Donald  Scot  is  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  Lizzy's  lovers: 

But  sweet  and  pleasant  as  she  is, 
She  winna  thole  the  marriage  tether; 
But  likes  to  rove  and  rant  about> 
Like  Highland  nouts  amang  the  heather. 

His  conception  of  Matthew  Dutch  as 

A  merchant  bluff,  ayont  the  bum, 
Wi'  heaps  o'  breeks  and  bags  o'  siller, 

is  at  once  humorous  and  charac- 
teristic; he  must  have  derived  it 
from  seeing  some  of  the  Dutch 
skippers  who  frequent  the  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Peterhead,  and 
wear  as  many  clothes  as  if  they 
were  about  to  face  an  Arctic  winter. 
We  have  seen  a  naturally  heavy- 
stemed  Dutchskipperwearing  seven 
pairs  of  *  breeks  *  on  the  least  cold 
of  all  summer  days  (a  hot  day  is  a 
thing  unknown  at  Peterhead),  with- 
out appearing  to  suffer  any  incon- 
venience. 

Though  Skinner's  Pegasus  was 
generally  peaceable,  as  became  a 
parson's  pony,  he  could  give  a  play- 
ful kick  occasionally.  His  grandson. 
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who  bore  the  same  name  and  be- 
longed to  the  same  profession,  had 
removed  from  his  Jirst  charge  in 
Montrose  to  another  in  Banff,  and  his 
first  congregation  ill-naturedly  cir- 
culated l^e  report  that  he  was  influ- 
enced, not  by  the  good  of  the  Church, 
but  by  the  love  of  lucre  and  of  pork, 
in  which,  it  would  appear,  part  of  his 
stipend  was  paid.  Conscious  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  indignant 
at  this  vile  aspersion,  the  young 
minister  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
people  of  Montrose,  vindicating  his 
character.  Before  sending  it  off  he 
showed  it  to  his  grandfamer,  who 
pronounced  it  too  long,  and  pro- 
posed the  following  substitute  : — 

Had  Skinner  been  of  carnal  mind, 

As  strangely  ye  suppose, 
Or,  had  he  even  been  fond  of  swine, 

He'd  ne'er  have  left  Montrose. 

This  jeu  d^ esprit,  we  believe,  was 
never  sent:  the  old  poet  knew 
better  than  to  cast  his  pearls  before 
swine. 

Another  clerical  song-writer  in 
the  north  was  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Geddes,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ohurch  of  Eome.  He  was  bom  in 
the  county  of  Banff  in  1737,  and 
officiated  for  years  among  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  north  who  still 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  traveller 
ajnong  the  wilder  and  more  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff  to  stumble 
upon  some  solitary  glen,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  untouched  by 
the  progress  of  modem  events, 
have  refined  the  language,  the 
manners,  and  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  are  in  themselves  a 
living  picture  of  What  Scotland  was 
before  the  Reformation.  It  was  in 
such  glens  and  among  such  a  peo- 
ple that  Greddes  spent  the  first  years 
of  life,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  and  ministering  to  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  his  scattered  flock. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  humour  and 
catholicity  of  spirit;  a  keen  observer 


of  Scottish  character;  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Scottish  dialect.  It 
is  said  that  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  superiors  through 
the  liberahty  of  his  sentiments,  and 
his  occasional  attendance  at  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship ;  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  suspended  or 
deposed  from  his  sacred  office  and 
removed  to  London,  where  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  literary  adventurer-^ 
such  a  life  as  Smollett  has  graphic 
caUy  described  in  one  of  his  novels. 
He  wrote  pamphlets  on  pohtics,  on 
rehgion,  on  any  subject  that  would 
pay ;  but  his  great  work  is  an 
English  translatibn  of  the  Bible, 
on  which  he  was  engaged  for  many 
years.  He  died  in  1 802 ;  and  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life  was  published  in 
1 803  by  John  Mason  Good.  Two  of 
his  songs,  'Lewie  Grordon'  and  'The 
Wee  Wifiikie,'  are  still  popular  in  the 
north  ;  his  polemical  writings  have 
long  been  forgotten.  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  the  hero  of  the  first,  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don; in  the  '45  he  declared  for 
Prince  Charles,  while  his  father, 
with  a  prudence  not  unusual  in 
those  days,  remained  faithful  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  When  all  the 
Pretender's  hopes  were  blasted  at 
Culloden,  Lewis  Gordon,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  countrymen,  fled 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  1754. 
One  of  his  sisters,  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  became  the  third  wife 
of  William  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  following  lines  in 
the  well-known  song  of  '  Cauld 
Kail  in  Aberdeen,  and  Custocks  in 
Strathbogie : ' 

Now,  Aberdeen,  what  did  you  mean, 

Sae  young  a  maid  to  woo,  sir  ? 
Pm  sure  it  was  nae  joke  to  her, 

Whato'er  it  was  to  you,  sir ! 
For  lassies  now  are  na  sae  blate, 
But  they  ken  auld  folks  out  o*  date. 
And  better  playfair  can  they  get 
Than  custocks  in  Strathbogie. 

The   following    anecdote    shows 
that      the      Countess      was     not 
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-of  Iter  exiled  hrGi&iep, 
When  Oainl}m*]aaid  was  maroiung 
south,  ftfber  -fi-ninTiTng  his  bloody 
work  in  the  north,  the  Countess 
Jlook  her  stand,  with  her  infant  son 
in  her  arms,  at  a  part  of  ihe  road 
whwe  she  conld  see  the  rojaiiHt 
army  pass.  There  was  somethii^ 
in  her  beanty  and  half-defiant  air 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  their 
leader.  '  Who  are  you  ? '  he  said, 
witili  his  TLSoal  bhintaess.  She 
drew  herself  np  to  her  fall  height, 
and,  looking  h™  steadily  in  the 
l&ce,  said — ^  I  am  the  sister  of 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon.'  The  Duke 
rode  on  in  silenoe;  he  cared  not 
to  haTe  farther  parley  with  such  a 
dame. 

This  Losd  Lewm  w«.s  possessed 
of  many  popular  qualities  which 
endeared  him  to  Ins  father's  te- 
nantry in  the  north,  and  led  them 
to  long  far  his  retctm  from  exile. 
Geddes  caught  up  this  feeling, 
and  embodied  it  in  the  following 
song: 

O  Bend  Lewie  Gk>idoii  hame, 
And  the  lad  I  danma  name ; 
Though  his  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa' ! 

Ochon,  my  Higblandman ! 

.0,  my  bonnie  Highlandman ! 

Weel  would  I  my  true,  lore  ken, 

AmftT^g  ten  thousand  Highlandmen. 

O!  to  see  his  tartan  trews, 
Bonnet  blue  and  laigh-heel'd  shoes, 
Philabeg  aboon  his  knee ! 
That 's  the  lad  that  Til  gang  wi'. 
Ochon,  &c. 

The  lovely  youth  of  whom  I  sing 
Is  fitted  for  to  be  a  king ; 
On  his  breast  he  wears  a  star. 
You'd  take  him  for  the  god  of  war. 
Ochon,  &c. 

O !  to  see  this  princely  one 
Seated  pn  a  royal  throne, 
Disasters  a'  would  disappear — 
Then  begins  the  jub'lee  year. 
Ochon,  &c. 

K  Lord  liewis  had  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  been 


permitted  to  retsm  to  the  plea- 
sant stratii  where  he  was  bom, 
and  the  failMil  tenantry  who  la- 
mented his  absence ;  but  he  died  in 
-Eranee,  nine  years  after  the  battle  of 
Gulloden. 

Geddes'  other  song,  'The  Wee 
Wifakie,'  is  of  a  difEerent  stamp ; 
but  the  name  itself  requires  some 
explanation.  The  Scottish  language 
or  dialect  is  extremely  flexible,  and 
as  rich  in  diminutLves  as  the  Italiaii 
Thasediminutiyes  areformed  in  botii 
languages  on  the  same  principle,  by 
adding  something  to  the  termmation 
of  the  original  substantive.  Thus,  in 
Italian,  tappeUo  means  a  hat,  cajpfd- 
Una  a  small  hat,  oappe^Jdmna  ayeTy 
smaU  hat.  Wife,  in  Scotch,  has  no 
reference  to  marriage;  it  is  the 
same  as  the  German  weib,  or  the 
English  woman;  by  adding  letters 
we  have  w^e,  a  small  woman, 
and  vnfiMe,  a  very  small  woman. 
The  heroine,  then,  of  Geddes'  song 
is  a  very,  very  small  woman;  all 
this  is  implied  in  the  two  words 
wee  ydfuhie.  There  is  not  a  more 
sober,  industrious,  hard-working 
class  in  the  world  than  the  female 
peasantry  of  the  north :  the  intem- 
perance of  the  other  sex  is  notorious; 
but  a  drunken  woman  is  almost 
unknown  in  counlay  districts.  The 
only  occasion  when  the  guidunfe  is 
tempted  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
temperance  is  when  she  accompanies 
the  gvddrrum  to  the  neighbouring 
fair,  or  goes  there  alone  to  dispose 
of  her  wool  or  sheep.  When  a  bar- 
gain is  struck  she  must  not  gmdge 
to  give  a  luck-penny,  or  to  trait 
her  customer  to  a  gill  or  so  of 
whiskey  in  the  neighbouring  tent 
or  booth  ;  atiquelte  is  as  exacting  in 
a  country  fair  as  in  a  fashionable 
drawing-room.  Goddes  celebrates 
the  adventures,  or  rather  the  mis- 
adventures, of  one  of  these  guidr 
wives  who  had  gone  to  the  fair  with- 
out her  piMnum,  and  been  tempted 
to  take  a  glass  more  than  was  good 
for  her : 
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Thsre  mm  a  wee  Mt  wifokie  was  oomm'  £rae  the  fair, 
Bfld  got  a  wee  bit  drapptrkie  that  bred  her  meikle  caxe, 
It  gaed  about  the  wifie's  hearty  and  she  began  to  spew, 
O !  ^tio*  the  wee  wifokie,  I  wish  I  binna  fou. 
u.^^       •     ^  ""^^^  ^  binna  fou,  quo'  she,  I  wish  I  binna  fou ; 
0 1  quo*  the  wee  wifukie,  I  wish  I  binna  fou. 

If  Johimie  find  me  badej-sick,  Pm  sure  he'll  daw  my  ikin ; 
But  ril  lay  down  and  tak*  a  nap  before  that  I  gae  in : 
Bitting  at  the  dyke-side,  and  taking  o*  her  nap, 
By  team'  a  packman  laddie  wi'  a  little  pack — 
Wi'  a  Jittle  pasdc,  quo'  she,  &c. 

Hi<*B  dippit  a'  her  gowden  locks,  sae  bonnie  and  sae  lang; 
H«^  ta'en  her  purse  and  a'  her  placks,  and  firet  awa'  he  lan ; 
And  when  the  wifie  waken'd,  her  head  was  like  a  i>ee, 
^Qh !  -^o'  .^e  wee  wiliikie,  this  is  nae  me— 
This  is  nae  me,  quo'  she,  &c. 

f -met  vfi&i  kinflly  company,  and  birl'd  my  bawbee. 
And  still,  if  this  be  Sessukie,  three  plaeks  remain  w?  me ; 
Sut  I  will  look  the  purs^  nooks,  see  gin  the  cunyie  be. 
There's  neither  purse  nor  plack  about  me!  this  is  juie  me — 
This  is  nae  me,  quo'  she,  &c. 

I  hvn  a  lifcde  housulde,  but  need  a  kindly  man  ; 
A  "dog,  they  ca'  him  Dousaikie— if  this  be  me,  hell  £awn ; 
And  Johnnie,  he'll  oome  to  the  door  and  kindly  welcome  me, 
And  a'  the  bairns  on  the  floorhead  will  dance  if  this  be  me — 
WiU  dance  if  this  be  me,  quo'  she. 

The  night  was  late,  and  dang  out  weel,  and  oh !  but  it  was  dark — 
The  doggie  heard  a  body's  foot,  and  he  began  to  bark. 
Oh !  when  she  heard  the  doggie  bark,  and  kennin'  it  was  she, 
Oh  t  weel  ken  ye,  Boussikie,  quo'  she,  this  is  nae  me — 
This  is  nae  me,  quo'  she,  &c. 

"When  Johnnie  heard  his  Bessie's  word,  fast  ito  the  door  he  ran ; 
Is  that  you,  Bessukie  ?    How  na,  man, 
Be  kind  to  the  baims  a',  and  weel  mat  ye  be ; 
And  &rewell,  Johnnie,  quo'  she,  this  is  nae  me — 
This  is  nae  me,  quo'  she,  &c. 

John  ran  to  the  minister— his  hair  stood  a*  on  end — 
ir-ve  gotttti  sic  a  fright,  sir,  I  fear  I'll  never  mend; 
My  wife's  come  home  without  a  head,  crying  out  most  piteously. 
Oh  iax ewell,  Johnnie,  quo'  she,  this  is  nae  me — 
This  is  nae  me,  quo'  she. 

'The  tale  you  tell,  the  parson  said,  is  wonderftd  to  me. 
How  that  a  wife  without  a  head  could  speak,  or  hear,  or  tner! 
But  things  that  happen  hereabout,  so  strangely  alter'd  be, 
That  I  could  maist  wi'  Bessie  say,  'tis  neither  you  nor  ahe— 
Neither  you  nor  she,  quo'  he,  &c 

How  Johnnie,  he  cam'  hame  again,  and  ohl  but  he  was  fain 
To  see  his  litjtle  Bessukie  come  to  hersel'  again  ; 
He  got  her  sitting  on  a  stool  wi'  Tibbuck  on  her  knee ; 
Ohl  come  awa',  Johnnie,  quo'  she,  come  awa'  to  me, 
For  I've  got  a  nap  wi'  Tibbuckie  and  this  is  now  me  — 
This  is  now  me,  quo'  she. 

The  appraciatioiL  of  hnmoixr  de-  language,  that  one  must  liave  been 
pends  so  mnclpL  Dn  early  associatecons  bom  north  of  the  Tweed  to  nnder- 
«ad  a  tboroQgb  knowledge  of  the    Btand  and  enjoy  all  the  details  of  this 
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case  of  doubtful  personal  identity. 
Long  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
first  heard  it  song;  two  trackless 
oceans  intervene  between  ns  and 
the  land  where  its  language  is 
spoken ;  but  even  here,  and  now,  we 
cannot  repeat  *  The  Wee  Wifukie  ' 
aloud  without  laughter,  and  a 
certain  feeling  of  compression  in 
the  throat.  The  song  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  humble  Scottish  life — 
as  true  in  its  minutest  details  as  one 
of  Teniers*  paintings.  Does  any 
one  remember  it  or  sing  it  in  the 
north  now  ?  K  old  Priest  Gordon 
of  Aberdeen  were  alive,  he  could 
have  done  it.  Scotch  was  as  fami- 
liar to  him,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of 
it,  as  to  old  Gfeddes,  his  brother- 
priest.  We  remember  still  the  racy 
sermons  he  used  to  deliver  in  the 
purest  of  Doric,  and  the  loud  ap- 
plause we  wild  youngsters  bestowed 
on  hiTTi  when  he  made  some  such 
telling  hit  as  this :  *  They  say  that 
we  worship  eemages  because  we  hae 
them  in  wur  chaupels,  but  that's  a 
lee.  Ye  micht  just  as  weel  say  that 
the  Wast  Kirk  folk  worship  the 
twa  cats  o'  the  Toon's  Airms.'  Is 
there  a  priest  in  the  north  now  that 
could  preach  such  sermons  as  Gor- 
don, or  write  such  songs  as  Geddes  ? 
Another  clerical  song- writer  wor- 
thy of  some  passing  notice  is  the 
E.ev.  Alexander  Webster,  D.D.  He 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1707, 
educated  for  the  Church,  and  ap- 
pointed successor  to  his  father,  the 
once  highly  popular  minister  of  the 
Tolbooth  Church.  He  was  trained 
in  the  strictest  principles  of  religion, 
which  he  professed  to  the  last, 
though  they  seem  to  have  had  little 
influence  over  his  life.  His  ready 
and  winning  eloquence  secured  for 
him  the  honour  of  being  recognised 
as  leader  of  the  evangelical  party 
of  the  Church,  while  his  convivial 
habits  led  him  to  associate  much 
with  the  fast  men  of  the  age,  who  es- 
teemed him  excellent  company,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  Dr. 
Maonaum  Bonum.     He  was  a  five- 


bottle  man,  and  in  his  younger 
days  could  lay  the  hardest  drinker 
beneath  the  table.  Drinking  was 
so  universal  at  this  period  among 
aU  classes  in  Scotland,  that  Web- 
ster's prow:ess  at.  the  wine-cup  de- 
tracted nothing  from  his  professional 
reputation.  £l  the  earlier  part  of 
his  Hfe  his  constitution  enabled  liim 
to  stand  almostany  amount  of  liquor; 
but  latterly  he  occasionally  gave 
way  to  excess,  without,  however, 
foifeiting  the  esteem  of  his  party, 
or  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  among 
his  own  congregation.  The  doctor 
seems  to  have  been  folly  aware  of 
this  fact,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
following  anecdote.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  conviviality;  on 
issuing  into  the  open  air  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  days  w?re  past 
when  he  could  indulge  in  his  five 
bottles  with  impuni^.  The  even 
tenour  of  his  way  soon  became  nn- 
even :  his  recusant  Umbs  refdsed  to 
obey  his  will ;  the  doctor  gave  it 
up  in  despair,  and  fell  prostrate  in 
the  gutter.  A  Mend,  who  happened 
to  be  passing,  raised  him  from  his 
recumbent  position,  and  assisted 
him  to  his  home,  on  reaching  which 
he  began  to  remonstrate  witli  him. 
*  Oh !  doctor,  what  would  the  Tol- 
booth folk  say  if  I  were  to  teli 
them  that  I  picked  you  up  drunk 
in  the  gutter  ? '  The  doctor's  reply 
was  prompt  and  decisive.  ' "  Man," 
they  would  say,  "  you  are  a  liar." ' 
He  knew  his  strength,  and  counted 
on  it. 

To  Webster  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  instituted  the  Widows' 
Fund,  for  granting  small  annuities 
to  the  widows  of  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Every  minis- 
ter, married  or  single,  contnbutes  a 
small  sum  annually;  and  the  pen- 
sions derived  from  this  ftmd  are 
often  the  only  means  of  support  for 
the  poor  widows,  when  they  have 
to  leave  the  manse  with  their  father- 
less children.  The  calculations  were 
made  by  Dr.  Wallace,  but  Webster 
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is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
first  suggested  the  idea,  and  then 
carried  it  into  execution.  Poor  old 
Ma^um  Bonum !  who  knows  or 
cares  about  him  now  ?  though  the 
mention  of  his  name  ought  to  make 
many  a  widow's  heart  sing  with 
joy.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  who  took  the 
opposite  side  in  Church  politics,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  slighting  terms : 
^  He  could  pass  at  once  from  the 
most  unbounded  jollity  to  the  most 
fervent  devotion ;  yet  I  beheve  that 
his  hypocrisy  was  no  more  than 
habit,  grounded  merely  on  temper, 
and  that  his  aptness  to  pray  was  as 
easy  and  natural  to  him  as  to  drink 
a  convivial  glass.  His  familiar 
saying,  however,  that  it  was  his  lot 
to  dnnk  with  gentlemen  and  to 
vote  with  fools,  made  too  full  a  dis- 
covery of  the  laxity  of  his  mind. 
Indeed,  he  Hved  too  long  to  preserve 
any  respect ;  for  in  his  latter  years 
his  sole  object  seemed  to  be  where 
to  find  the  means  of  inebriety, 
which  he  at  last  too  often  effected, 


for,  his  constitution  having  lost  its 
vigour,  he  was  sent  home  almost 
every  evening  like  other  drunkards 
who  could  not  boast  of  strength.' 
This  sketch  is  evidently  drawn  by 
no  friendly  hand ;  but,  making  all 
allowance  for  Carlyle's  feeling  of 
personal  dislike,  it  gives  us  a  singu- 
lar idea  of  the  laxity  of  the  times 
to  find  that  such  a  man  was  able  to 
retain  his  position  in  the  Church. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  Greneral  Assembly  called  a  young 
minister  to  account  for  giving  vent 
to  his  exuberant  animal  spirits  by 
describing  somersaults  before  his 
parishioners  ;  a  century  before, 
Webster  could  indulge  in  habitual 
drunkenness  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  his  brethren — ^a  stnking 
proof  that  the  standard  of  morality 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  period  in  which  we  live. 

Only  two  of  Webster's  songs  have 
been  preserved ;  one  on  Alloa  House, 
and  the  other  written  in  honour  of 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife.     We  give  the  latter : 


Oh !  how  could  I  venture  to  love  one  like  thee, 

And  you  not  despise  a  poor  conquest  like  me  ? 

On  lords,  thy  admirers,  could  look  with  disdain, 

And  knew  I  was  naething,  yet  pitied  my  pain  ? 

You  said,  while  they  teased  you  with  nonsense  and  dress. 

When  real  the  passion,  the  vanity  's  less  ; 

You  saw  through  that  silenc6  which  others  despise, 

And  while  beaux  were  a-talking,  read  love  in  my  eyes. 

Oh,  how  shall  I  fauld  thee  and  kiss  a'  thy  charms. 
Till  fainting  wi'  pleasure,  I  die  in  your  arms. 
Through  all  the  wild  transports  of  ecstasy  tost. 
Till,  sinking  together,  together  we're  lost? 
Oh!  where  is  the  maid  that  like  thee  can  ne'er  cloy. 
Whose  wit  can  enliven  each  dull  pause  of  joy ; 
And  when  the  short  raptures  are  all  at  an  end, 
From  beautiful  mistress  turn  sensible  friend? 

In  vain  do  I  praise  thee,  or  strive  to  reveal 
(Too  nice  for  expression)  what  only  we  feel. 
In  a'  that  ye  do,  in  each  look  and  each  mien. 
The  graces  in  waiting  adorn  you  unseen. 
When  I  see  you,  I  love  you ;  when  hearing,  adore ; 
I  wonder  and  think  you  a  woman  no  more — 
Till  mad  with  admiring,  I  canna  contain. 
And  kissing  your  lips,  you  turn  woman  again. 

With  thee  in  my  bosom,  how  can  I  despair  ? 
ril  gaze  on  thy  beauties,  and  look  awa'  care  ; 
111  ask  thy  advice  when  with  troubles  opprest. 
Which  never  displeases,  but  always  is  best. 
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In  all  tliat  I  write,  Til  ihy  judgment  Koquiie ; 
Thy  wit  shall  correct  what  thy  charms  did  inspire, 
ril  kiss  thee  and  press  thee  till  youth  is  all  o*er, 
And  then  live  in  mendship,  when  passion 's  no  more. 


Every  line  of  this  song  is  replete 
irith  fervent  passion,  expressed  ia 
sach  glairing  longnage  as  to  be  al- 
most incompatible  with  the  sacred 
profession  of  the  author ;  and  it 
seems  strange  that  the  party  which 
drove  John  Home  from  the  Church 
ahonld  have  delighted  in  honouring 
Webster  astheir  leader.  The  bean- 
tifnl  and  accomplished  lady  who 
inspired  this  song  was  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Brsldne  of  Alva,  and  a 
relation  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
She  h»d  a  fortune  of  4,ooo2.,  which 
enabled  her  husband  to  live  in  a 
better  style  thftn  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  procured  him  the 
&atree  into  the  best  circles  of  society 
in  Edinburgh.  One  of  his  pa-v 
rifihioners»  a  Miss  Hunter,  left  lum 
a  I^acy  of  6,ooo2. ;  but  neither 
his  wife's  fortune  nav  this  lady's 
mnnificenee  could  save  him  &om 
pecuniary  embarraiBsment,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  acting  as 
collector  of  the  fond  which  he  had 
instituted.  He  owed  his  wife  and 
hisfortune  to  that  mysterious  power 
over  the  female  hciurt  with  which 
some  men  are  gifbed.  There  is  an 
incident  connected  with  his  court- 
ship which  would  almost  seem  to 
have  suggested  one  of  the  scenes 
in  Goldsmith's  play  of  The  Good- 
natured  Man.  A  young  gentleman, 
deeply  enamoured  of  Miss  Ersldne, 
but  too  diffident  to  declare  his  pas- 
sion, employed  Webster  to  plead  his 
cause.  The  doctor  did  so  with  his 
usual  fervour ;  the  lady  denied  his 
suit,  but  told  him  if  he  had  been 
pleading  for  himself  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  The  hint  was 
sufficient :  the  doctor  was  soon  at  her 
feet,  and  our  readers  know  the  rest. 
The  Eev.  John  Logan,  another 
clerical  song- writer,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Webster  and  Carlyle.  He 
was  bom  in  1748,  and  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  as  a  clergyman 


at  Leith.  It  was  his  misfortune 
that  he  had  not '  a  constitution  cal- 
culated to  stand  the  conviviality  of 
the  times. '  The  phrase  is  not  ours : 
we  use  the  significant  langoage  of 
the  minister  of  Invereak.  Me  at- 
tained some  celebrity  as  a  popular 
preacher,  and  published  a  volume 
of  sermons 'in  tiie  style  oi  Hervey's 
MeditaUonSy  which  were  at  one  time 
much  admired.  He  shared  largely 
in  *  the  conviviality  of  the  times,' 
and,  as  he  was  not  a  five-bottle 
man  like  Webster,  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution  incurred  the  dis- 
l^easure  of  his  brethren,  and  he  was 
driven  from  the  Church.  He  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  as  a  lite- 
rary adventurer  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  1788.  He  possessed 
considerable  taste  and  refinement ; 
but  his  songs,  which  have  nothing 
ch£urau3teristiieally  Scotch  in  ihem, 
never  took  much  hold  of  the  popular 
mind,  and  have  now  almost  been  for- 
gotten. One  of  them  is  in  praise  of 
the  *  Wood-fringed  Bsk,'  a  pastoral 
stream  in  the  south  of  Scotland : 

While  fifequent,  on  Tweed  and  Tay, 

Their  hacps  all  the  muses  have  strong. 
Should  a  ri¥«r  mote  limpid  tban  they, 

The  wood-fringed  Esk,  flow  unsung  ? 
While  Nelly  and  Nancy  inspire 

•The  poet  with  pastoral  strains, 
Why  sil«it  the  voice  of  the  lyre 

On  Mary,  the  pride  of  the  plains  ? 

0,  nature's  most  beantifiil  bloom 

May  flourish  unseen  and  unknown, 
And  the  shadows  of  solitude  gloom 

A  form  that  might  shine  on  a  throne. 
Through  the  wilderness  blossoms  the  rose, 

In  sweetness  retired'  from  the  sight, 
And  Philomel  warbles  her  woes 

Alone  to  the  ear  of  the  night. 

How  oflben  the  beauty  is  hid 

Amid  shades  that  her  triumph  deny! 
How  often  the  hero  forbid 

From  the  path  that  conducts  to  the  sky ' 
A  Helen  has  pined  in  the  grove, 

A  Homer  has  wanted  his  n&me, 
Unseen  in  the  circle  of  love, 

Unknown  to  the  temple  of  fame.         * 
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Yet  let  us  walk  forth  to  the  sftieaiii. 

Where  poet  ne'er  wiuider'd  befoie ; 
Enamoured  of  Mary^si  sweet  name — 

How  the  echoes  will  spread  to  the  shore ! 
If  the  yoioe  of  the  muse  be  diTine, 

Tkj  beanties  shall  lire  in  my  lay; 
While  xefteeting  the  forest  is  fine, 

Sweet  Esk  o'er  the  valleys  shall  stray. 

like  good  Dr.  Primrose,  on  listen- 
ing to  Ephraim  Jenkinson's  theory 
of  cosmogony  in  the  gaol,  we  seem 
to  have  heard  all  this  befoire ;  bnt 
whether  Gray  borrowed  &om  Logan, 
or  Login  from  Gray,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  decide.  The  song  is 
too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Eng- 
lish poetry  of  the  day  ever  to  have 
found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  What  could  a 
ploughman  know  about  Philomel, 
Helen,  or  Homer?  The  name  of 
Skinner  is  a  household  word  among 
our  labouring  poor,  while  that  of 
Logan  has  long  been  forgotten :  the 
popularity  he  enjoyed  as  a  song« 
writer  was  confined  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society. 

The  Yarrow  is  one  of  the  most 
classical  streams  in  Scottish  lyrioal 
poetry.  We  know  of  no  less  than 
ten  songs,  some  of  them  of  greaA 
antiqui^,  which  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  it.  The  pencil  of  the 
painter  has  vied  with  the  pen  of 
the  poet  in  rendering  ^  The  Dowie 
Dens  of  Yarrow '  fagniliar  to  the 
public  mind.  The  old  song^,  two 
of  which  are  very  beautitiil,  are  all 
founded  on  the  tragical  event  ef  a 
bridegroom  being  slain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yarrow,  or  drowned  in  its 
waters,  while  the  bride,  Kke  Sisera*s 
mother,  looks  out  for  him  in  vain. 
We. give  a  fragment  of  one  of 
them,  to  enable  &e  reader  to  com- 
pare it  with  Logan's  modem  ver- 
sion : 

Bonn  in  yon  garden  sweet  and  gay, 

Where  bonnie  grows  the  lilie, 
I  heard  a  fair  maid,  sighing^  say, 
*  My  wish  be  wi'  sweet  Willie.' 
0 !  Willie 's  rare  and  Willie  's  fail, 

And  Willie  's  wondrous  bonnie, 
And  Willie  hecht  to  marry  me, 
Gin  e'er  he  married  ony. 


But  WiUie  's  gone  whom  I  thought  oa. 

And  does  not  hear  me  weeing ;,' 
Draws  many  a  tear  frae  true  love's  e*e 

When  otiier  maids  are  sleeping. 
Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fti*  braid; 

The  nicht  Til  mase  itnanow. 
For  a'  the  live>loBg  winter  nieht, 

I  be  t^ned  o-^  my  marrow. 

Oh!  gentle  wind  that  bloweth  soqih, 

From  where  my  lore  lepaireth. 
Convey  a  kiss  frae  his  dear  mouth, 

And  tell  me  how  he  fereth  I 
Oh !  teU  sweet  Willie  to  come  down, 

And  bid  him  no  be  cruel ; 
And  tell  him  no  to  break  the  heart 

Of  his  true  and  only  jewel. 

Oh !  tell  ffweet  Willie  to  come  down 

An4  hear  the  mavis  t 
And  see  the  birds  on  ilka  1 

An4  leares  around  tihem  hinging. 
The  lavroek  there  wi*  her  -^ite  breist, 

And  gentle  throat  sae  narrow ; 
There  's  sport  eneueh  for  genliemen, 

On  Leaderhanghs  and  Yarrow. 

0 !  LeadeKbansha  are  wide  and  braid. 

And  Yartowhani^a  ate  baanie ; 
There  Willie  hecht  to  marry  me, 

If  e'er  he  married  ony. 
0,  cam'  ye  by  yon  wstei^idb  ? 

Pou'd  you  the  rose  or  lilie  ? 
Or  cam'  ye  by  yon  meadow  green? 

Or  saw  ye  my  sweet  Willie  ? 

She  sought  him  up,  she  eoug^  ham  down, 
She  sought  him  biaid  and  naeroir ; 

Syne,  in  the  cleaning  o'  a  craig; 
She  found  him  drowned  in  Tsaxow. 

The  last  verse  is  about  as  terse 
and  vigorous  as  one  re&rring  to 
ThnrteU's  murder,  which  was 
popular  at  the  time,  and  was  often 
quoted  by  Scott : 

They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 

They  dashed  his  brains  in ; 
His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 

He  lived  in  Lyons'  Inn. 

While  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  or  antiquity  of  this 
pathetic  song,  there  are  certiEdn  pas- 
sages which  engender  the  sui^dion 
that  it  must  have  passed  through  the 
plastic  hands  of  AUan  Cunningham, 
the  Bttrick  Shepherd,  or  some 
other  renovator  of  ancient  ballads. 
Logan's  modem  version  is  one  of 
the  best  pieces  he  ev^r  wrote.  It 
has  all  the  pathos  of  the  ancient 
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ballads    and    the    refinement     of 
modem  poetry : 

Thy  braes  were  bonnie,  Yarrow  stream, 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover ; 
Thv  braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  stream, 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover ! 
For  ever,  now,  O !  Yarrow  stream. 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow ! 
For  ever  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 

He  promised  me  a  milk-white  steed 

To  bear  me  to  his  father^s  bowers  ; 
He  promised  me  a  little  page 

To  squire  me  to  his  father^s  towers ; 
He  promised  me  a  wedding  ring — 

The  wedding  day  was  fixed  to-morrow ; 
Now  he  is  we<med  to  his  grave, 

Alas !  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow ! 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met ; 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him  ; 
Clasp'd  in  his  arms,  I  little  thought 

That  I  should  never  more  behold  him ! 
Scarce  was  he  gone — I  saw  his  ghost — 

It  vanished  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow ; 
Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend. 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 

His  mother  from  the  window  looked, 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother ; 
His  little  sister,  weeping,  walked 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother. 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west. 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough ; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night— 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow. 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look ; 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother ! 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lonely  maid ; 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother ! 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west. 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough ; 
For  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek ; 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow ; 
I'll  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream. 

And  then  with  thee  I'll  sleep  in  Yarrow. 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek ; 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 
She  found  his  body  in  the  stream. 

And  now  with  him  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow. 

Logan  is  not  the  only  modem 
writer  of  Scottish  songs  who  has 
attempted  to  improve  npon  the 
'  Braes  of  Yarrow : '  Hamilton  of 
Bangonr,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  others, 
have  tried  their  hands  upon  it ;  but 
the  old  ballad  has  held  its  own  in 
the    popular    estimation;     K   you 


were  to  ask  a  village  maiden  in 
the  north  to  sing  the  'Braes  of 
Yarrow,'  you  would  find  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  modem  ver- 
sion of  the  ancient  song ;  she  would 
sing  it  as  it  has  been  sung  for  cen- 
turies: 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride. 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow ; 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride. 

Ana  let  us  to  tie  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Logan  belongs  to  the  classical 
school  of  Scottish  song- waters — a 
school  which  has  never  exercised 
much  influence  over  the  popular 
mind,  because  its  productions  con- 
tain nothing  characteristically  na- 
tional in  language  or  sentiment. 
Scott,  Wilson,  and  others,  have 
written  excellent  songs,  which  are 
known  and  appreciated  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken ;  but 
they  hive  never  found  their  way 
into  the  cottages  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  who  are  familiar  with 
Bums  and  TannahiU  and  Skinner, 
because  these  writers  belong  to  them- 
selves, speak  their  own  language, 
and  breathe  their  own  thoughts.  It 
is  the  same  everywhere.  The  gon- 
doliers of  Venice  chaunt  the  heroic 
stanzas  of  Tasso's  Gentsalemme  as 
they  ply  for  hire ;  every  Spaniard 
and  Portuguese  has  heard  of  Cal- 
deron  and  Camoens ;  the  songs  of 
Goethe,  and  Burger,  and  Schiller, 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  are 
sunjg  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Baltic ;  there  are  few  Eng- 
lish workmen  without  a  certain 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare ;  the 
works  of  Beranger  are  familiar  to 
every  artisan  in  France/  Such 
writers  of  poetry  as  Scott  and  Wil- 
son do  not  belong  exclusively  to 
Scotland :  they  address  themselves 
to  the  refined  and  tiie  intellectoal 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
but  their  songs  are  entirely  un- 
known to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  with  whom  they  have  httle 
in  common.  Bums,  Skinner,  Tan- 
nahiU, and  others,  selecting  a  smaller 
audience,  and  expressing  themselves 
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in  a  language  less  generally  known, 
have  identified  tiiemselves  with, 
those  whom  they  addressed;  realised 
all  their  desires,  and  passions,  and 
aspirations ;  been  tempted  and  tried 
in  all  things  like  as  they  were  ;  and 
thns  been  fitted  for  the  place  they 
now  occupy  as  the  singers  of  the 
people.  Their  songs  are  part  of 
onr  national  life,  and  will  only  be 
forgQtten  when  the  Scottish  Ian- 
giiage  and  the  Scottish  nation  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

Poor  Logan  was  the  writer  of 
other  songs,  which,  though  not 
without  merit,  have  nothing  cha- 
racteristically Scottish  in  language 
or  sentiment.  He  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  to  die  in  harness  in  Grub 
Street.     The  weakness  of  his  con- 


stitution, and  the  conviviality  of  the 
times,  proved  his  ruin.  If  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a  more 
vigorous  firame,  or  permitted  him  . 
to  associate  with  more  temperate 
men  than  the  Carlyles  and  Web- 
sters  of  the  day,  he  might  have 
lived  and  died  in  his  quief  manse  at 
Leith.  His  claims  to  literary  feme 
fortunately  do  not  rest  on  his  songs, 
which  have  now  almost  been  for- 
gotten. It  is  to  his  elegant  pen  and 
refined  taste  that  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  those  beautiful  para-  ' 
phrases  of  Scripture  which  were 
written  by  the  Scottish  clergy  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  are  still  sung  in  our  Scottish 
kirks  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
P.  C.  B. 
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THE  PBIEST  IN  THE   SCHOOL. 


GODIilNESS    is   the   object    of 
ediicatioxu      Man  is  marked 
with  Grod's  image ;   and  whatever 
the  extent  to  which  that  image  is 
defiled,  the  object  of  all  irae  teach- 
ing rnuBt  be  to  repair  it — ^to  raise 
men   np  towards  the  standard  of 
truih,   love,  purity,  self-command, 
and  power,  which  in£dels  as  well  as 
Christians  admit  to  be  the  ideal  of 
•  hamanitj.     Thus,  however  in  some 
instances  it.be  misapprehended  or 
misapphod,  religion,  in  its  highest 
sense,  must  be  the  aim  and  nse  of 
all  true  education :  hence  it  comes 
naturally  within  the  province  of  a 
priest's  work.     Moreover,  a  little 
thought  will  show  us  that  education 
is   eminently  the    business   of    an 
Anglican  priest ;  it  is  the  principle 
of  a  Reformed  Church.  The  Church 
of  England    owes    its    distinctive 
existence   to    the  working   of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  it  will  sur- 
vive   as    a     distinct    element    of 
Christendom  only  as  that  spirit  is 
controlled   by  a   useful   desire   to 
know  the   truth   independently  of 
sectarian  affections.     It  must  guide 
the  eager  horses  of  thought  in  the 
road  of  conservative  investigation, 
unless  it  risk  the  galloping  pwst  the 
needful  stages  and  resting-piaeaB  of 
progress,  and  spilling  the  trewBBres 
which  the  coach  may  have  alrewcfy 
collected    and    been    laden    with. 
Hence  the  priest  who  can  teach,  or 
see  that  others  teach,  the  clever  boy 
to  walk  before  he  tries  to  run,  and 
is  content  to  take  care  that  what  the 
stupid  can  assimilate  shall  at  least 
be  wholesome  in  quality,  if  small  in 
bulk,  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
the  training  of  that  nation  whose 
Church   permits    the    exercise    of 
thoughtful  inquiry.     It  is  a  chief 
aim   of  education   to   direct  this, 
which,  without  the   retarding   in- 
fluence   of    scholastic    machmery, 
would  soon  run  wild,  and  skip  on  to' 
results  before  seeking  the  causes 


which  produce  them,  or  carefiolly 
following  the  processes  by  which 
ihej  are  reached.  What  necessity  is 
th^  for  this  machinery  to  be 
driven  or  corrected  by  the  spirit  of 
truth,  which  it  is  the  priest's 
peculiar  charge  to  engrafb  and  to 
assist  ?  , 

Moreover,  one  main  use  of  schools 
is  not  merely  to  hammer  facts  into 
^e  heads  of  idle  children  with  as 
much  speed  as  the  short  time  th^ 
are  under  the  master  permits,  but  to 
teach  order  and  subordination.     It 
is  a  great  thing  for  a  boy  to  breathe 
for  ever  so  little  a  while  the  atmo- 
sphere of  authority ;  it  must,  m.ore 
or   less,   convey  the   contagion    of 
obedience.     No  doubt,    the    world 
itself  is  a  school ;  but  its  apparatus 
of  retribution,  interdependence,  and 
respect  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the 
room  where    Uttle    smock-frocked 
Hodge     smarts     immediately    for 
neglect,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
makes  his  awkward  yet  unequivocal 
bow  to  the  master  when  he  marches 
out  to  play.     He  learns  that  wrong- 
doing is  disagreeable  in  its  results 
to  himself,  and  that  civility  is  a 
social  requirement.     All  this,  quite 
as  iQitLch  as  the  actual  spelling  and 
SEuaming  got  through,  helps  to  fit 
him  for  his  place  in  the  world — ^that 
advanced  or   adult  school  for  an 
higher  state  which  it  is  the  priest's 
business  to  help  him  to  attain  unto. 
Thus  the  priest   is  in  every  way 
closely  concerned  in  the  promotion 
of  national  education ;  and  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  thing,  he,  as 
an  officer  of  the  body  promised  to 
be  guided  into  all  truth,  should  be 
its  presiding  genius. 

My  radical  reader — my  hbero- 
political- secular -education  reader, 
who  pishes  at  the  parson  as  a  stiflT 
prim  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  re- 
generating almighty  Imowledge — 
my  reader  of  this  sort  (sometimes 
forgetting  that  there  is  a  knowledge 
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of  evil  as  well  afi  of  good,  and  tliat 
the  heart  holds  a  high  oommand  in 
the  airmy  of  the  world's  forces)  says, 
'  Aye,  very  fine,  capital  theory ;  but 

in  fact  these  parsons ' 

Stop  a  bit ;  these  parsons  have 
done  more  to  promote  edncation 
than  any  class.  Who  grinds  at  its 
dull  toil  like  the  parson  ?  Who  begs 
the  money  for  building  the  school- 
room and  paying  the  master  ?  Aye, 
the  sharpest  and  most  suspicious  op- 
ponent of  priestly  influence  owes 
the  priest  more  than  he  would  Hke 
to  be  compelled  to  confess,  for  the 
intelligence  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  lad  who  has  come  to  his  office 
or  manufactory  from  the  National 
School.  Nay,  English  priests, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  done 
more  to  invite  and  accelerate  re- 
ligious inquiry  than  any  set  of  men 
in  the  land.  Is  not  the  Bible  used 
in  every  school?  Does  not  the 
earnest  and  anxious  parson,  who 
day  after  day  takes  the  Scripture 
lesson  in  the  class,  strive  to  cultivate 
intelligence  among  the  children? 
How  often  does  he  pause  to  say, 
*  Don't  answer  without  thinking  ?' 
Whatever  their  individual  theories, 
this  is  the  general  practice  of 
English  priests.  Nay,  the  fiercest 
promoter  of  free  discussion  could 
hardly  provide  materials  more  fitted 
for  a  theological  explosion  than 
those  which  the  innocent  parson 
who  dnlls  and  examines  the  children 
in  the  minutest  details  of  Old  Tes* 
tament  histoiy,  and  inexorable 
arithmetic,  places  in  ominous  con- 
tact. 

We  must  now  look  at  the  priest 
not  only  as  a  promoter  of  education, 
but  as  the  manager  of  a  school.  It  is 
generally  part  of  his  business  to  ap- 
point the  teacher.  He  receives  and 
reads  letters  of  application  for  the 
post,  with  fat  packets  of  testimo- 
nials. He  has  personal  interviews 
with  oandidates ;  he  writes  to  re- 
ferees ;  he  makes  final  arrangements 
with  the  selected  master.  He  cor- 
responds with  the  Education  Office, 


and,  by  the  desire  of  *  their  lo^rd- 
ships,'  always  on  foolscap,  however 
short  the  subject  may  be,  so  that  a 
letter  often  looks  Kke  a  dining-room 
table  with  one  plate*  on  it — unless 
he  can  fill  a  folio  page  with  tiie 
announcement  that  '  John  Smith 
began  his  duties  as  master  on  the 
3  oth  of  September. '  He  has,  more- 
over, to  arrange  and  preside  at  com- 
mittees— ^that  is,  if  he  can  find  any 
of  the  parishioners  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  form  one,  and  attend 
it  when  formed.  He  has  to  con- 
duct, if  not  to  drag  on,  all  a  school's 
machinery  of  begging,  being  him- 
self the  coachman  and  horses.  He 
has  to  keep  the  accounts,  sort  the 
items  of  annual  expenditure,  and 
prepare  *  reports  '  for  *  their  lord- 
ships.' All  this  and  much  more 
of  the  same  small  kind  involves 
chronic  worry ;  but,  in  addition  to 
his  other  and  more  ecclesiastical 
duties,  is  laid  upon  the  priest  as 
school  manager.  Perhaps,  poor 
fellow,  when  he  has  toiled  hard  to 
keep  things  going  well,  he  finds 
some  wretched  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
sits  down  to  his  desk  jbo  ask  for 
some  help  of  fellow- Christians,  who 
say,  as  they  open  his  letter,  '  Bless 
this  Mr.  Jones  !  he  isalways  beg- 
ging.' Upon  my  word,  reader,  I 
sometimes  think  he  had  better  shttt 
the  school  up,  and  strike  this  part 
of  his  work  altogether. 

But  the  duty  of  school  manager 
involves  much  more  than  mere 
finance  and  correspondence.  The 
parish  priest  must  do  many  thingfs 
for  his  school  besides  presiding  at 
its  committee  meetings,  writing  its  . 
letters,  and  ^craping  together  money 
for  its  support.  He  must  try  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  generous  justice 
among  the  teachers  and  children, 
bringing  in  a  tone  of  thought  higher  : 
than  the  small  buzz  of  elementarf 
learning.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  all  teachers  to  grow  nar- 
row-minded and  tyrannical.  They 
pace  the  same  little  round  of  lesmms 
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day  after  day  till  they  judge  the 
church  and  the  world  by  the  standard 
of  the  spelling-book.  Even  Govern- 
ment school  inspectors,  who  are 
inen  of  liberal  education,  feel  this 
shrivelling  influence.  What  won- 
der, since  they  themselves  report 
their  own  doings  to  'their  lordships' 
and  the  public,  and  are  surrounded 
with  a  halo  of  awfulness  in  the 
eyes  of  master  and  scholars,  if 
they  sometimes  become  bitter  and 
sharply  important  to  their  under- 
lings ?  I  remembjsr  falling  in  with 
one  in  the  Alps ;  we  chanced  to 
walk  together  over  over  a  pass,  and 
I,  as  we  sat  down  on  the  summit  and 
lookeji  over  a  chaos  of  glacier  and 
hill- tops,  simply  said,  'What  a  relief 
this  must  be  to  you  from  slate-pen- 
cils and  the  dimensions  of  the  ark.' 
But  I  received  a  sharp  reproof. 
*  These  things,'  he  replied,  '  are  the 
more  deeply  interestmg  and  fiill  of 
importance  the  more  they  are  inves- 
tigated.' So  I  finished  my  lunch 
in  silence,  and  lit  my  pipe  with  a 
blush.  Aiid  if  inspectors  are  some- 
times thus  terrible,  can  we  expect 
masters  to  be  invariably  large- 
hearted  ?  ^  Since  they  reign  su- 
preme, and  seldom  meet  their  match 
in  the  school,  they  sometimes  be- 
come more  and  more  opinionative, 
unless  the  manager  supplies  an  anti- 
dote in  person.  He  must  not  shrink 
from  the  task  of  correcting  this 
despotic  spirit  in  the  master — ^not, 
of  course,  before  his  scholars,  nor 
harshly,  but  in  a  kind  decisive  way, 
which  a  sensible  man  will  take  in 
good  part.  The  wise  priest  thanks 
the  world  for  hints  and  raps  which 
hinder  the  growth  of  his  own  profes- 
sional selfishness.  So  th^  wise  mas- 
ter may  admit  the  wholesomeness 
of  interference  and  advice  from  the 
manager,  which  is  at  the  time  un- 
pleasant. This  is  especially  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  scriptural  and  re- 
ligious lessons.  I  remember  once 
going  into  a  school  while  a  boy's  , 
hands  were  being  slapped.  *Boo- 
hoo !'  were  the  first  words  I  heard ; 


*  Boohoo !  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  The  boy  had  omitted  this 
sentence  in  his  reijdering  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  but,  however  sure 
to  fix  it  in  his  memory  for  the  future, 
I  did  not  think  this  mode  of  im- 
pression likely  to  increase  his  love 
for  the  faith.  On  another  occasion, 
two  young  rascals,  who  had  grossly 
offended  the  laws,  were  sent  for  to 
be  pubHcly  caned.  The  scholars 
were  all  standing  at  *  attention '  be- 
hind their  parallel  desks,  when  the 
master,  anxious  to  employ  the  inter- 
val of  suspense  before  the  arrival  of 
the  culprits,  and  not  liking  to  dis- 
integrate the  school  into  classes  for 
perhaps  only  five  minutes,  sug- 
gested the  saying  of  catechism  as 
a  '  general  lesson.'  There  was  a 
stem  basis  of  instructive  severity  in 
the  hint,  but  surely  a  narrow  igno- 
rance of  the  atmosphere  in  whicli 
Christian  principles  are  best  taught. 
The  manager,  moreover,  will  tr}' 
not  only  to  correct  those  small 
daily  acidities  which  spoil  the  taste 
of  school,  but  look  closely  after  the 
style  of  teaching.  For  instance, 
when  a  boy  is  learning  to  read,  it 
saves  inunediate  trouble  to  tell  him 
the  word  at  which  he  boggles. 
Now,  a  good  master  will  neither  do 
this,  nor  permit  it  to  be  done  by  his 
monitors,  even  though  the  brisk 
circulation  of  the  lesson  in  hand 
should  seem  to  be  checked  while 
each  child  spells  out  his  own  diffi- 
culties. Again,  a  master  shoold 
beware  of  putting  leading  questions. 
Boys  will  assent  to  almost  anything, 
and  a  chorus  of  *  Yes-sirs '  can  be 
got  to  a  succession  of  misstate- 
ments. Children  should  take  the 
lesson  to  the  master  quite  as  much 
as  the  maater  to  the  children.  They 
should  be  made  to  reproduce  in 
their  own  language  every  item  of 
instruction  put  into  them  by  the 
teacher.  And  the  parish  priest,  as 
manager  of  his  schools,  will  find 
that  he  must  look  sharply  after  this 
matter,  for  it  is  fer  more  tiresome 
and  exhausting  to  extract  a  sensible 
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reply  from  children  than  to  tell 
them  a  useM  fact.  A  man  some- 
times thinks  that  he  is  teaching 
when  he  is  only  talking. 

The  priest,  moreover,  will  not 
only  look  after  the  teaching,  but  in 
some  degree  teach  himself.  This 
is  difficult  in  many  parishes  where 
there  is  a  crush  of  work ;  but  where 
it  can  be  done,  the  priest  finds  the 
school  lesson  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant and  profitable  of  his  duties. 
It  enables  him  to  keep  up  the  at- 
mosphere of  reverence  in  his  school 
better  than  by  any  directions,  how- 
ever faithfully  carried  out,  and  he 
learns  much  from  it  himself.  No 
one>  can  instruct  children  in  the 
Scriptures  without  being  compelled 
to  think  and  speak  freshly  and 
simply  about  them  himself.  Many 
a  priest  learns  more  Bible  history 
in  his  school  than  in  his  study. 
His  work  there,  too,  is  an  excellent 
corrective  to  the  spirit  of  educated 
soliloquy  which  is  likely  to  mar  his 
sermons  if  he  searches  the  Scriptures 
as  a  student,  however  devout  his 
attention.  When  he  teaches  chil- 
dren, he  learns  to  realise  the  Ufe  and 
movement  of  the  Bible.  Thus  he 
acquires,  more  or  less,  the  habit  of 
being  graphic  and  plain-spoken 
when  he  prepares  himself  to  address 
the  adult  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion in  the  church. 

A  word  about  school-fees,  which 
the  priest,  as  manager,  has  to  regu- 
late. In  his  desire  to  see  a  suitable 
edncation  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  payments  too  easy.  There 
are  schools  in  which  the  children 
suck  in  a  sense  of  pauperism  along 
with  their  lessons,  and,  whatever 
thej  learn,  go  out  into  the  world 
inotpressed  with  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  recipients  of  *  charity.' 
Now,  surely  it  should  be  one  busi- 
ness of  the  priest  to  encourage  that 
sense  of  inoependence  which  is  in- 
volved in  St.  Paul's  saying,  ^  If  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.'     I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  free 


schools  not  only  lessen  this  sense  in 
the  parents  who .  use  them,  but  de- 
grade their  estimate  of  education. 
Whatever  you  set  a  very  small 
price  upon  is  often  despised.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  but  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  the  payments  in  most  high- 
class  national  schools  are  not  too 
low.  I  believe  that  many  of  them, 
when  once  built  and  started,  might 
be  made, with  the  help  o£  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  to  support  themselves. 
But  this  is  impossible  in  a  very 
poor  district. 

There  are  several  other  matters 
in  which  the  priest,  as  manager,  is 
especially  concerned.  One  is  the 
opening  and  closing  prayers.  These 
should  be  few  and  responsive.  A 
collect,  with  some  short  answering 
sentences,  and  the  Lord's  .Prayer 
are  enough.  A  cheerful  hymn,  too, 
suits  the  children ;  but  the  whole 
ought  not  to  last  more  than  a  very 
few  minutes. 

A  word  about  Sunday-schools. 
They  offer  different  phases,  requir- 
ing  various  treatment,  in  town  and 
country.  •  What  I  now  say  appUes, 
in  3ome  respects,  mainly  to  cities. 
No  doubt  some  children,  who  would 
otherwise  have  run  the  streets,  have 
been  largely  benefited  by  Sunday- 
schools  ;  but  an  hour's  earnest 
instruction  before,  say,  the  usual 
morning  service,  exhausts  both 
children  and  teachers.  The  former 
especially  have  Httle  power  of  at-^ 
tention  left.  The  lessons  on  the 
week-day  are  varied  and  broken 
with  shatcljes  of  exercise ;  but  in 
many  schools,  where  the  children 
are  on  Sunday  first  taught,  and 
then  taken  to  church,  the  single 
subject  of  religion  demands  reverent 
attention  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch. 
This  is  more  than  children  can 
give.  The  result  is,  that  if  they 
have  been  attentive  in  school 
they  are  inattentive  in  church. 
Their  powers  of  receiving  religious 
influence  are  exhausted  &  the  time 
they  begin  to  worship.     Thus  they 
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learn  to  look  upon  prayer  and 
praise  with  a  feeling  of  weariness. 
Their  early  experience  of  the  chuFch 
sets  them  against  it  wlien  they 
leave  school.  I  am  indined  to 
think  that,  in  towns  at  least,  an 
afbemoon  Sunday-school,  with  no 
service  to  follow  it,  has  many 
recommendations.  The  children 
might  be  gathered  together  in  the 
morning  and  taken  to  church ;  then, 
if  the  Servian  is  bright  and  musical, 
and  the  sermon  short,  they  can  take 
some  genuine  part  in  it,  instead  of 
sitting  upon  hard  benches  in  a  mood 
of  restless  vacancy,  too  hkely  ever 
afterwards  to  be  associated  with 
public  worship.  No  doubt,  some 
poor  parents  like  their  children  to 
go  to  school  and  service  on  Sunday, 
with  an  honest  wish  for  their  im- 
provement ;  but  many,  especially 
in  large  towns,  look  on  church  only 
as  a  convenient  place  where  their 
diildren  are  cared  for  while  the 
mother  cooks  the  dinner,  and  the 
&ther  enjoys  Lloyd's  Weekly  News- 
paper and  the  pipe  of  peace.  It  is  a 
fibcfc  well  worthy  of  patient  thought 
that  many  of  the  working  classes 
who  do  not  attend  public  worship 
themselves,  send  their  children. 
Their  object  too  often  is  simply  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  Tommy 
and  Polly  are  packed  off  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock ;  they  are  safe 
till  one.  The  parson  minds  them ; 
the  church  is  a  consecrated  nursery. 
And  as  for  the  child,  he  is  soon 
shrewd  enough  to  suspect  what  he 
sees  his  parents  decline.  Probably, 
for  a  wlnle,  he  appreciates  the  kind- 
ness of  a  teacher ;  but  when  he  gets 
bigger  he  resents  the  two  hours  of 
service,  and  on  leaving  school  he 
leaves  church  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


Thus  there  are  some  clergymen — 
in  towns  at  least— who  feel  it  best 
to  put  no  preBsure  upon  the  Sunday 
morning  attendance  of  the  children, 
but  teaching  those  who  do  come 
there  for  as  short  a  time  as  is  pos- 
sible before  service — setting  them, 
for  instance,  to  find  out  the  places 
in  their  Bibles,  Prayer,  and  Hymn- 
books,  make  the  Sunday-school  re- 
ligious instruction  the  work  of  the 
afternoon,  sending  them  home,  not 
to  church,  as  soon  as  it  is  over. 

If  there  should  be  any  teaching 
in  the  Sunday-school  before  morning 
service,the  children  ought  to  be  sent 
out  as  soon  as  morning  prayer  is 
over,  or  at  least  before  the  sermon. 
If  they  are  dismissed  before  the  com- 
munion service,  their  exit — covered, 
we  will  say,  by  a  voluntary  on  the 
organ — ^would  help  to  break  the 
wearisome  succession  of  services  to 
•the  congregation  itself,  and  even 
provide  a  short  interval  during 
which  worshippers  might  leave  or 
enter  the  church  without  irreve- 
rence. 

The  whole  question  of  Sunday- 
schools  is  a  very-  interesting  one ; 
but  I  think  it  has  too  often  been 
forgotten  that  children  are  more 
likely  to  join  in  public  worship  if  it 
does  not  follow  immediately  upon 
individual  instruction  which  inte- 
rests and  exhausts  them.  There- 
fore, I  say,  in  the  morning,* if  pos- 
sible, send  away  the  children  aftw 
prayers,  bedfore  the  comanunion  ser- 
vice or  sermon  begins,  and  make  the 
afternoon  school,  with  no  service  to 
follow,  the  chief  educational  effort 
of  the  Sunday.  Then,  if  tliei«  is  an 
evening  service,  many  will  attend  it 
voluntarily,  and  learn  to  enter  into 
it  with  interest. 


THE  PRIEST  AS  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN. 


Let  us  begin  by  taking  the  lowest 
view  of  the  priest  as  a  professional 
man.  He  is  a  convenient  piece  of 
furniture  in  civilised  society.    Many 


who  have  formed  no  lofly  ideal  of  a 
priest's  duty,  who  neither  see  nor 
ask  what  the  principle  and  motive  of 
his  work  should  be,  gtiH  attach  an 
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impoTta&t  Tuluetothe  fact  tiutt  there 
is  a  professional  class  of  religions 
teachers  and  adyisers.  They  do  not 
trouble  liiemselyes  to  inquire  about 
the  source  of  the  priest's  authority 
and  influence;  they  only  see  that 
when  certain  men  have  a  recog- 
nised right  to  minister  in  sacred 
things,  much  social  inconyenience 
is  avoided.  Occasions  arise  when 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  thing 
to  be  done,  but  a  person  is  wanted 
who  can  do  it  without  laying  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  being 
meddlesome  or  conceited.  Many  to 
whom  the condnct  of  publ ic  worship, 
for  instance,  appears  a  simple  thing, 
within  the  power  of  any  intelligent 
educated  man,  see  that  endless  ooti- 
fusion  is  prevented  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  certain  class,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  christen,  marry,  bury, 
and  read  prayers  or  sermons  in 
church.  They  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  questions  about  the  origin 
or  virtue  of  the  priest*  s  office ;  all 
they  care  toknow  is  that  the  presence 
of  a  priesthood  helps  materially  to 
maintain  pubhc  order.  Again,  in 
private  matters,  a  priest  is  per- 
mitted, or  expected,  to  do  what 
Gathers,  from  delicate  motives,  would 
have  much  difficalty  in  attempting. 
Even  when  the  advice  needed  is 
obvious,  it  frequently  seems  imperti- 
nent to  oflfer  it.  But  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  priest  to  reprove,  rebuke, 
and  exhort. .  No  one  has  any  right 
to  be  offended  with  him  for  so  doing. 
He  is  the  recognised  mouthpiece  of 
many  thoughts  which  society  feels, 
but  is  awkward  in  uttering. 

Thus  he  is  respected  by  many, 
and  tolerated  by  more,  as  one  who 
has  to  do  much  that  is  easy,  when 
once  its  discharge  is  supported  by 
common  sentiment,  and  may  oc- 
casionally have  to  perform  duties 
which  are  disagreeable,  however 
necessary  and  plain.  Many  indeed 
look  down  on  the  priest  because  of 
his  pFofessional  position  ;  they  use 
him  as  the  servant  of  the  pubhc,  and 
as  a  representative  of  respectabilil^, 


but  look  elsewhere  for  the  leaders 
of  their  thought.  They  suspect  the 
priest  because  they  conceive  that 
he  is  bound  to  teach  afber.  a  fixed 
pattern,  which  hinders  the  free  exer- 
cise of  natural  human  power.  They 
admit  that  he  is  a  necessity  of 
civilisation,  but  they  take  jealous 
care  to  confine  him  to  his  office. 
Being,  as  they  think,  a  sort  of 
machine  which  they  can  set  in  mo- 
tion when  wanted,  and  whose 
performances  they  have  the  power 
and  right  to  criticise,  they  treat 
him  with  civility  and  suspicion. 
This  is  one  view  of  the  priest  as  a 
professional  man.  Keep  him  in 
his  place,  and  he  is  useful  enough. 

But  what  is  his  place — ^what  are 
his  duties?  There  is  mother, 
higher  view  of  the  matter,  which, 
while  it  embraces  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  pubhc  servant,  gives  us 
a  clearer,  truer  estimate  of  his  call- 
ing. And  in  thus  inquiring  what 
should  really  mark  the  priest  when 
viewed  as  a  professional  maai,  we 
may  be  helped  towards  the  truth  by 
an  examination  of  this  term  *  pn^ 
fessional  man '  itself.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  sentiment  which 
dignifies  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  church  as  Uberal  professions, 
or  exalts  law,  physic*,  and  divinity 
above  trade  and  handicraft.  These 
select  employments  are  supposed  to 
necessitate  a  superior  education  and 
high  aims  in  those  who  follow  them. 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  trade  be  not  a  science, 
demanding  more  than  an  acquain- 
tance with  commercial .  processes 
and  the  routine  of  exchange ;  and 
it  may  well  be  urged  that  even 
mechanical  skill  becomes  mor» 
vahiable  as  the  ideas  of  the  artisan 
are  enlarged,  and  his  hand  is  guided 
by  a  brain  which  appreciates  the 
higher  necessities  of  the  world  that 
uses  the  article  under  his  tool.  It 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  could  be 
done  thoroughly  weU  by  any  fixed 
machinery.  A  man  of  genius  wiU 
impart  an  exodlence  of  his  own  i^ 
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lucifer  matches  and  paving  stones. 
A  tailor  who,  in  addition  to  skill  in 
cutting  out  and  joining,  possessed 
snch  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  is 
required  of  a  surgeon,  would  be  a 
prince  in  his  trade. 

But  if  commerce  and  handicraft 
are  thus  raised  by  brains  towards 
the  dignity  of  professions,  surely 
the  callings  which  stand  highest  in 
the  scale  require  a  special  exercise 
of  intelligence  in  those  who  follow 
them.  Any  mene  routine  discharge 
of  their  duties  lessens  their  true 
usefnlness  and  honour.  The  best 
officer,  e.g.,  is  the  man  who  can 
most  readily  apply  the  principles  of 
his  business  to  any  emergency — who 
can  appreciate  the  resources,  feel- 
ings, and  influence  of  the  country 
in  which  he  serves — and  while  he 
looks  closely  after  the  details  of  his 
duty,  make  them  most  valuable  by 
actmg  under  a  quick  sense  of  the 
object  for  which  an  army  exists  or 
is  engaged.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
lawyer :  he  rises  to  eminence  by  the 
power  of  his  own  genius  to  apply 
the  principles  of  law  to  the  cases 
which  come  before  him.  He  must 
be  acute  and  foreseeing.  A  man 
who  used  only  the  formula  of  his 
business  would  be  perpetually  suf- 
fering from  or  inflictmg  legal  in- 
justice. The  greatest  judges,  have 
been  always  distinguished  for  the 
common  sense  which  they  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  evidence 
and  arguments  used  in  their  courts, 
and  the  happy  way  they  have  had 
of  promoting  the  great  principles 
of  justice,  without  an  ostentatious 
display  of  judicial  formalities. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
profession  of  the  soldier  and  the 
lawyer  is  considered  liberal,  not 
merely  or  chiefly  because  the  train- 
ing for  it  is  expensive.  A  liberal 
education  is  one  which  rests  upon  a 
basis  of  instruction  capable  of  being 
zLsed  for  any  profession.  The  main 
use  of  teaching  the  dead  languages 
is  to  give  the  man  a  general  know- 
ledge of  language,  and  to  bring  his 


mind  into  contact  with  those  minds 
which  belong  to  all  time.  Thus  he 
can  the  better  fix  upon  the  principles 
of  his  profession,  and  interpret  the 
successive  phases  of  thought  which 
characterise  his  own  day.  A  pro- 
fessional education  is  one  which 
involves  merely  those  subjects  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  particular 
business  which  the  scholar  is  in- 
tended for,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  produce  sharp  though 
narrow-minded  men. 

Now,  let  us  remember  that  the 
profession  of  the  priest  is  a  hbeial 
one.  All  that  applies  to  the  lawyer 
and  the  officer  applies  with  equal 
force  to  him.  He  is,  by  the  veiy 
nature  of  his  calling,  expected  to 
show  a  generous  intelligence  in  its 
discharge ;  and  inasmuch  as  his 
calling  is  a  very  high  one — ^namely, 
to  bring  men  to  God — there  is  the 
more  necessity  for  him  to  free  him- 
self from  those  influences  and  pro- 
cesses which  are  merely  human. 
While  he  uses  the  ecclesiastical 
machinery  of  his  day,  he  must, 
above  all  men,  be  carefril  lest  he 
becomes  entangled  in  and  crushed 
by  that  machinery.  He  should 
stand  clear  of  that  which  he  over- 
looks and  applies ;  he  is  its  intel- 
ligent master,  not  its  slave. 

The  true  priest,  he  who  does  the 
Church's  work  as  a  member  of  a 
liberal  profession,  tries  to  look  upon 
the  subjects  of  his  cpu-e  and  in- 
fluence as  from  Grod's  side,  not 
man's.  The  aim  of  his  teaching 
and  ministry  is  to  draw  men  to- 
wards Grod,  that  God  may  teach 
them  Himself.  He  does  not  lade 
them  with  rules,  which  keep  men 
anxious,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  littk 
things.  He  knows  that  the  ten- 
dency of  churches  and  societies  is 
to  multiply  regpilations  and  lose 
sight  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
the  Church  or  society  exists.  The 
true  priest,  as  a  member  of  a  liberal 
profession  in  its  highest  sense,  is 
above  parties  in  the  (3iurch,  as  such. 
He  recognises  and  welcomes  all  sm- 
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cerity  of  purpose;  and  faith  or  trust 
in  tliat  whicli  is  nnseen,  rather  than 
in  that  which  is  seen.  He  looks  for 
the  truth  which  underlies  error.  The 
nearer  he  is  to  God,  the  wider  is  the 
LLonzon  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
deeper  his  patience  with  the  sinners 
of  lus  day.  As  the  leader  and  teacher 
of  men,  especially  the  religious,  he 
strives  to  correct  that  tendency 
iv^hich  is  shown  by  religious  people 
in  aU  ages  to  fix  and  sharpen  the 
views  of  their* own  age;  and  he 
strives  to  do  this  more  by  setting 
forth  large  truths,  than  by  attack- 
ing little  errors ;  more  by  upholding 
that  which  is  divine,  than  by  con- 
demning that  which  is  human.  He 
tries  to  see  and  show  that  in  which 
men  of  opposite  parties  agree,  not 
as  an  eclectic,  not  by  picking  out 


what  he  thinks  the  best  of  their 
opinions,  and  stitching  them  to- 
gether for  a  patchwork  ground  of 
faith,  but  rather  by  getting  beneath 
their  opinions  down  to  such  desire 
as  they  have  to  accept  the  truth  and 
serve  the  Lord.  By  showing  what 
they  have  in  common  that  is  really 
divine,  he  helps  to  promote  true 
Church  union  and  to  quicken  faith, 
which  is  trust  in  G-od  Himself. 

Thus  led  by  the  common  senti- 
ment which  classes  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  among  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  seeing  what  a  liberal 
profession  is,  especially  when  it  has 
to  do  directly  with  God,  we  can, 
more  or  less,  appreciate  the  aim 
which  should  characterise  the  priest 
as  a  professional  man. 

H.  J. 
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HOW  AJUB  SUnOI^SAK  iLBJ&OEB  OFFICEEBD? 


rnHIS  is  botk  a  pertment  and  an 
X,  interestmg  questiozi  to  put  just 
at  this  preseat  nLomeat,  wneiL  the 
amount  of  the  military  budgets  of 
the  European  states — ^includijQg  our 
ouna,  of  oourse — ^has  reached  such  a 
terrific  figure;  for  if  officers  gene- 
rally  are  uot  what  they  should  be,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  immense 
sums  must  be  wasted :  l^>t,  indeed, 
nxerely  that  portion  expended  on 
their  own  pay  and  allowances,  which 
is  the  least  part  of  the  outlay,  but 
in  &ct  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the 
machine. 

And  this  subject  could  be  made 
interesting  enough  to  general 
readers  if  we  only  possessed  the 
gift  of  doing  so,  for  it  contains 
within  itself  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
ordinate ones  connected  with  anti- 
quarian lore,  social  development, 
scientific  progress,  and  political 
history ;  all  of  which  would  require 
much  more  time  and  space  than  we 
can  command  to  do  them  ftdl  jus- 
tice, so  that  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  an  occasional  digression 
here  and  there  into  one  or  the  other 
of  these  regions. 

And  having  thus  prepared  the 
reader  for  similar  excursions  we 
feel  no  difficulty  in  commencing  our 
journey  with  a  digression,  or  at 
least  a  dive  into  an  unfrequented 
by-road,  from  which,  after  having 
caught  a  general  glimpse  of  the 
country  by  climbing  to  the  summits 
of  certain  ancient  edifices  whose 
ruins  still  remain,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  conduct  him,  with  a  some- 
what expanded  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  on  to  the  main  road. 

It  is  known — at  least,  it  should 
be — that  the  feudal  system  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  national 
military  organisation,  in  lieu  of 
which  we  now  have  standing  armies 
and  a  War-office  budget ;  but  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  fhe  other 
was  very  gradual,  and  presented  a 


great  number  of  interanedaaie  foxms* 
some  of  wliich  were  exceedingly 
curious.  It  will  suffiee  to  say  here 
that,  althou^  the  first  niLcleus  of 
a  standing  army  was  formed  in 
France  by  Charles  YIL^aod  enlai^ed 
by  Louis  XL.  and  the  succee£ng 
monarchs,  it  was  not  unidl  the  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  we 
find  anything  sufficiently  approach- 
ing our  modem  system  to  form  a 
fair  starting-point  for  what  we  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  tbe  mode  ia 
which .  officers  were  selected.  At 
that  period  there  was  a  general 
break-up  of  all  the  old  forms  aad 
organisations,  and  in  the  urgency  of 
the  moment  the  simplest  and  the 
most  obvious  expedients  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying the  various  exigencies  that 
arose ;  and  this  was  partioularly  the 
case  as  regarded  military  organisa- 
tion. Many  of  these  makeshife 
were  subsequently  reduced  to  a 
regular  system,  and  may  be  still 
easily  recognised  in  iJmost  all 
European  armies ;  for  although  the 
German  States  were,  properly 
speaking,  the  theatre  of  this  gigantic 
contest,  Spain,  France,  England, 
Sweden,  and  even  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  &c.,  were  in  succession  drawn 
into  the  vortex,  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  HoUand  may  be  said 
to  have  emerged  out  of  it. 

With  empty  coffers,  wasted  and 
pillaged  provinces,  rebellious  cities, 
and  nobles  driven  to  desperate 
means  of  holding  what  they  had, 
or  acquiring  new  property,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  organise  the  new 
armies  that  were  being  constantly 
required  to  take  the  field ;  the  power 
of  the  state  was  frequently  incom- 
petent to  the  task,  the  magic  of  a 
soldier's  name  alone  could  do  it ;  and 
what  was  true  of  an  army  as  a  whole 
,  became  applicable  to  each  of  its 
component  parts,  a  regiment. 

A  noted  leader  needed  but  a  com- 
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Doissioii  or  Werbebrief  from  the 
proper  authorities,  a  town  or  vil- 
lage where  he  could  set  up  his  stan^ 
dard  or  colours  and  his  recruiting 
table  (usually  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place),  a  drummer  or  trum- 
peter and  a  muster-roll  clerk,  and 
the  regiment  was  soon  got  together. 
As  to  the  officers,  some  paid  for 
their  posts  in  hard  cash,  and  others 
by  bringing  ready«formed  companies 
of  foot  or  horse  soldiers.  The  staff 
of  a  regiment  was  a  very  simple 
affair:  there  was  the  head-captain 
or  Oberste  as  the  Germans  still  call 
hini»  who  was  the  proprietor  or 
owner  j^  a  major,  called  still  in  Aus- 
tria jpiw  courtoisie  '  head  serjeant- 
major,'*  and  whose  chief  business 
it  was  to  draw  up  the  regiment  in 
order  of  battle;  an  auditor  or 
judge-advocate,  a  cha^laiii,  and  a 
provost-major  with  his  assistants; 
whilst  each  company  had  its  captaLa, 
its  ancient,  and  its  serjeant-major, 
as  we  now  call  them. 

With  regard  to  pay  and  other 
matters,  they  were  all  duly  set 
jforth  in  the  original  commission, 
and  very  handsome  promises  figured 
on  the  hjce  of  these  documents ;  the 
performance  was,  however,  usually 
of  a  very  mild  character,  as  Dugald 
Dalgetty  informs  ns ;  money  being 
a  very  scarce  article,  and  seldom 
procurable,,  except  by  the  sack  of  a 
town,  or  when  re-extorted  from  the 
Church  under  one  pretext  or  the 
other;  and  as  there  were  no  Dr. 
Lushingtons  in. those  days  to  sit  for 
months  listening  to  long  yams 
about  prize-money,  the  colonels 
always  took  a  good  round  share  for 
themselves,  leaving  it  to  the  cap* 
tains  to  recoup  their  outlays  from 
the  share  that  fell  to  the  company. 
Reader,  this  was  the  origin  of  the 


purchase  of  commissions  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  second  Jialf  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  soldiers  of  the  period  we  here 
allude  to,  whatever  their  grade 
might  be,  famished  thdbr  own 
clothing,  arms,  and,  in  the  case  of 
cavalry,  horses ;  just  as  the  irregular 
troops  in  the  East  Indian  countries 
do  at  this  present  time;  and  the 
curious  fiishion  of  'slashing  the 
doublet  and  hose,'  to  allow  some 
piece  of  fine  stuff  to  protrude  as  if 
from  a  wound,  has  been  traced  1^ 
military  antiquarians  to  the  sesthetLG 
proclivities  of  the  Landesknechte.*  , 
At  a  later  period,  the  necessity  for 
introducing  uniformity  of  colour 
and  pattern  became  apparent,  and 
colonels  or  proprietors  of  regiments 
were,  veiy  naturally,  charged  with 
the  isask  of  clothing  their  mim^  tibere 
being  no  other  organs  available  for 
that  purpose ;  and  it  was  thus  that, 
in  the  British  army,  up  to  a  v^ry 
recent  period,  the  beir^  made 
sleeping  partner  of  a  merchant- 
tailor  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  mode  of  rewarding  long 
and  distinguished  military  serviee, 
the  patronage  of  appointing  the 
regimental  paymaster  being  a  part 
of  the  same  system. 

For  meanwhile,  the  nomination 
and  promotion  of  the  officers  had 
gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of 
tii&  Grown,  no  colonel  being  in  a 
position  to  secure  a  retiring  pension 
or  half-pay  for  his  officers,  and 
numbers  of  regiments  being  dis- 
banded, whenever  things  looked  a 
Httle  more  peaceable,  which  we 
have  always  observed  to  be  a  sure 
forerunner  of  a  fresh  outbreak  and 
panic — just  as  '  uncommonly  fine  for 


1  C<donel  was  a  name  devised  by  the  Jtalians  and  French  after  the  introduction  of 

colunuis. 
*  The  major-general  has  also  a  courtoisk  title,  *  general  field-serjeant-majoi:.' 
■  This  name,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been  grievously  ill-used  by  being  written  as  if 

derived  from  a  lance ;  the  Landesknecht  was  the  foot  soldier  of  the  Flachland  or  level 

country,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Swizz  soldiers,  who  came  from  the  mountains  of  Uri 

and  Unterwalden. 
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the  season '  is  always  followed  by  a 
storm,  strewing  the  whole  coast 
with  wrecks.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  the  War-office  came  to 
systematise  purchase,  which  was 
originally  a  sort  of  partial  indemni- 
fication to  colonels  of  regiments  for 
the  tronble  and  expense  of  enlist- 
ment; whereas  it  was  at  length 
converted  into  a  means  of  saving 
the  Treasury  the  expense  of  half-pay 
for  reduced  or  invalided  officers. 

But  there  w^'S  a  time  when  the 
military  undertakers  who  raised 
regiments  were  permitted  to  make 
the  first  appointments  in  them; 
which  was  done,  of  course,  for  a 
.  'consideration,'  as  old  Trapbois 
says;  and  certain  noble  Scotch 
£aniilies  managed  to  feather  their 
nests  well  in  'this  way ;  forty-eight 
battalions  of  regular  troops,  besides 
a  large  number  of  fencibles  and 
irregulars  were  raised  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  between  1 740  and 
1 794 ;  the  great  draft  taking  place 
after  1745  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  country  of  its  warlike  in- 
habitants, till  none  but  industrials 
Were  left— this  was  policy :  we  have 
seen  it  repeated  elsewhere  our- 
selves. 

it  wiU  be  nearly  time  now  to 
emerge  on  the  high  road.  The 
reader  perceives  that  we  have  re- 
tained a  good  deal  of  the  old  Lands- 
Jcnecht  tradition,  including  voluntary 
enlistment  of  the  men  and  purchase 
of  commissions  for  the  officers.  For 
the  latter,  we  have  now  introduced 
something  new,  in  the  shape  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  which  har- 
monises with  the  rest  about  as 
well  as  the  pea-jacket  costume  of 
the  present  day  would  with  the 
slashed  doublet  and  hose  of  the 
olden  time. 

We  shall  have  presently  more  to 
say  about  the  competttdve  system, 
but  we  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
see  what  the  other  nations  have 
been  about  since  the  Thirty  Years*  . 
War ;  and  as  we  have  a  peculiar 
liking  for  a  good  strong  antithesis, 


let  us  cross  over  to  France,  where 
*les  grandes  principes  de  1792' 
made  a  tabula  rasa  of  everything, 
including  the  organisation  of  the 
army. 

French  System. 

During  the  reign  of  'Le  grand 
Monarque  '  and  his  inmiediate  snc- 
cessors  all  colonelcies  and  captam- 
cies  were  vendible  conmiodities 
amongst  those  whose  blood  was  of 
regulation  purity.  In  the  guards 
or  household  troops  they  brought 
very  high  prices,  being,  many  of 
them,  held  simultaneously  with 
court  offices ;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  King  in  each  esse. 
This  was  no  doubt  obtained  in  the 
usual  way — ^through  favourites,  conr- 
tiers,  &c. ;  and  some  portion  of  the 
money  was  always  supposed  to  stick 
to  the  fingers  of  ^ose  through  whose 
hands  the  .necessary  docnments 
passed  or  were  smuggled.  There 
were  alsoexemptsplaces,  Hout  corniu 
cJiez  nous,^  The  marching  regi- 
ments, of  course,  had  a  lower  tariff, 
and  were  not  altogether  *  comme  il 
fauty  except  in  the  matter  of  fight- 
ing, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  all 
were  equally  good  at.  It  is,  more- 
over, only  just  to  naention  here  that 
all  was  not  left  to  money  alone; 
there  were  certain  military  academies 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  ^jemme 
doree  '  received  a  good  preparatoiy 
education,  and  became,  aiter  all, 
more  or  less  qualified  for  a.  very 
rapid  transition  to  the  higher  com- 
mands in  regiments  and,  uLtimatelj, 
in  the  army.  Napoleon  le  Grand 
was  educated,  as  we  all  know,  at 
Brienne. 

We  may  now  jump  at  once  oyer 
the  whole  Revolution  to  ihe  period 
at  which  the  aforesaid  Napoleon 
(then  General)  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Egypt,  threading  his  way  with 
difficulty  through  our  own  cruisers. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  new  military  aca- 
demies, or  remodel  those  that  had 
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been  previonsly  founded;  all  of 
which  still  exist  and  are  in  aetiviiy ; 
for  the  Revolution  and  the  wars 
that  had  immediately  succeeded  it 
swept  away  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
educated  officers  of  the  Erench 
army.  And  Napoleon  had  found,  to 
his  cost,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  taken  fi^m  the  ranks  for 
distinguished  conduct  in  action  were 
so  grossly  ignorant  as  to  be  utterly 
useless,  except  for  the  mere  butcher  s 
work  of  the  field  of  battle.  It  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
a  certain  proportion  of  men  specially 
educated  for  the  service,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  higher  posts  in  the  staff, 
&c.,  adequately. 

In  reading  through  the  records  of 
services  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Grand  Army,  as  they 
drop  off  from  time  to  time,  one  finds 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  had 
been  educated  in  the  military  schools 
and  colleges.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  great  gaps  had  been  hewn  in 
the  corps  d^officiers  by  such  battles 
as  Wagram,  Evlau,  Borodino,  &c., 
the  young  eleves  were  pushed 
through  meir  course  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  plan  of  education 
contemplated,  and  were  conse- 
quently but  half  finished;  still  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  Hie  French  army  at  the  end 
of  Napoleon's  career  was  incom- 
parably superior  to  what  it  had  been 
at  the  commencement.  In  proof  of 
this  may  be  adduced  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  Napoleonic 
officers  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  domain  of  military  literature  ^ 
during  the  Bestoration,  although 
the  great  captive  of  St.  Helena 
complains  in  his  Memoirs  that  his 
officers  had  not  had  time  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  they  needed. 


I 


*Ilf  ne  saraient,*  disait-il,  *faire  la  guerre 

Iue  ma  lea  grandes  routes,  et  a  la  poit^e 
iU  canon.* 


The  Restoration  changed  thewhde 
face  of  the  French  army,  and 
brought  into  it  a  great  number  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  It  is  curious 
to  contrast  its  system  of  working 
under  the  Due  d'Angoul^me  in 
Spain,  with  what  it  had  been  a  few 
years  previously  under  Napoleon; 
this  could  only  have  been  a  conse- 
quence of  the  officers  being  inferior 
— ^the  men  were  the  same. 

The  July  monarchy  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  army,  much  more  than 
is  generally  understood  or  acknow- 
ledged ;  amongst  other  things,  the 
whole  system  of  promotion  was  re- 
gulated by  the  Oi^onnance  of  April 
14,  1832,  which  is  still  in  force; 
the  following  are  its  principal  pro- 
visions in  tins  respect : — 

No  private  soldier  eligible  for  promotion 
before  six  months*  service  in  his  grade ; 
corporal,  ditto,  ditto.  AIL  other  sous- 
offiders  up  to  adjutant  sous-officier  re- 
quired two  years. 

Sous-lieutenant  must  be  eighteen  years 
old,  and  have  served,  as  sous-officier  two 
years  (consequently  in  all  three  years) ;  or 
have  been  an  £l^ve  of  one  of  the  militaiv 
schools,  Viud.p<iMed  his  examination  as  such. 
He  requires  two  years'  service  in  his  grade- 
to  be  eb'gible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant^ 
w;ho  also  requires  two  years ;  captains  fouY 
years,  chef  de  bataillon,  escadron,  or  miyor- 
three  years,  lieutenant-colonel  two  years, 
after  which  three  years'  service  in  the  lower 
grade  is  required  before  an  officer  is  eligible 
for  further  promotion. 

One  third  of  the  vacancies  for  sous-lieu- 
tenant is  reserved  for  the  sousfofficiers,  two 
thirds  for  the  ^^ves  of  the  schools. 

Two  thirds  of  the  vacancies  for  lieutenants 
and  captains  are  filled  up  according  to  se- 
niority ;  one  third  by  selection. 

One  half  of  the  vacancies  for  chef  de 
bataillon,  escadron,  is  reserved  for  seniority* 
the  other  half  for  selection ;  all  majors  (ad« 
jutant  major)  the  latter. 

In  the  colonies  or  on  active  service  the 
periods  required  for  rendering  eligible  for 
promotion  may  be  curtailed ;  they  may  be 
altogether  dispensed  with — either  on  account 
of  a  distinguished  action  that  has  been  men- 
tioned in  general  orders  or  to  fill  up  as 
many  vacancies  as  are  absolutely  neeeesaiy 
to  fill  in  a  corps  acting  in  the  field. 


'  Great  Britain  is  the  only  large  state  in  Europe,  Spain*  and  Turkey  excepted,  which 
W  properly  speaking,  no  military  literature, — if  we  omit  the  three  names  Napier, 
Gurwood,  Sibornc. 
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In  war  time  or  in  such  corps  as  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  field,  one  half  of 
the  yacancies  for  lieutenants  and  captains 
is  reserved /or  selection. 

No  honorary  military  grade  can  be  con- 
ferred, nor  a  rank  higher  than  that  belong- 
ing to  the  employed.  Officers  that  have 
been  pensioned  can  never  be  replaced  in 
activity. 

•  About  twenty  years  ago  fully 
two  thirds  of  the  yacancies  for  sous- 
lieutenants  in  the  line  were  neces- 
sarily conferred  on  sous-officiers ; 
there  were  not  enough  eleves  to  fill 
up  more  than  one  third  of  them, 
but  this  state  of  tlungs  seems  to 
have  improved  somewhat  since  that 
period.^  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  first  of  all,  there  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  here  of  our  system  of 
appointing  raw  civilians  to  be 
officers;  secondly,  that  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  have  two 
thirds  of  the  officers  educated  regu- 
larly for  their  profession;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  rights  of  seniority 
are  very  much  restrictea,  and  there- 
fore quite  in  opposition  to  the  myth 
of  a  marshal's  b^ton  forming  part 
of  the  kit  of  every  conscript.  It  is 
evident  that  the  great  mass  of 
officers  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  without  previous  education, 
can  never  get  beyond  the  rank  of 
-captain  or  chef  de  bataillon. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  from  whence  these  Aleves 
oome,  let  ub  say  a  word.  Candidates 
for  this  pass  an  examination ;  they 
are  eligible  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.^  Non-commis^ 
sioned  officers  and  privates  who  have 
served  two  years  are  eligible  up  to 
twenty 'five ;  an  entrance  sum  of  30Z. 
and  60L  per  annum  are  paid,  the 
course  lasts  two  years,  in  special 
cases  three  years,   and   comprises 


mathematics  and  descriptive  geo- 
metry, elements  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, statics  and  cinesie,'  military 
scientific  history,  elements  qf  forti- 
fication, attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tresses, drawing,  topography,  his- 
tory and  geography,  cosmography, 
statistics,  a  course  of  fine  arts,  a 
foreign  language,  pubHc  kw,  in- 
struction in  the  tiieory  of  man- 
oeuvres, artillery  exercises,  gymnae- 
tics.  These  are  also  the  siibjectB 
of  examination. 

This  is  pretty  well  for  two  years' 
work ;  of  course  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  master  these  subjects  in 
that  time,  but  a  sufficient  general 
knowledge  of  them  and  of  their 
united  bearing  on  the  art  of  war 
can  be  attained,  and  this  is  all  that 
is  required,  so  far  as  mere  erudition 
goes.  The  chief  gain  will  he,  ihat 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
aptitude  of  the  candidate  officer 
for  his  profession  can  be  studied 
and  ascertained  during  these  two 
years ;  an  61eve  of  the  school  of 
St.  Cyr  is  at  least  no  recruit  when 
he  joins  his  regiment  as  sous-Hen- 
tenant,  and  although  he  may  not  be 
a  scientific  soldier,  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  exact 
value  of  science  and  its  relation  to  I 
the  art  of  war. 

To  sum  up  all,  we  may  say,  that 
no  one  can  become  u  military  offi^r 
in  France  without  having  gone  through 
a  regular  preparatory  course  oftho- 
retical  and  practical,  or  purely  prac- 
tical, instruction  of  jfrom  two  to  three  \ 
years'  duration,  and  the  former  class 
is  preferred  to  the  latter  by  the 
regulation  which  gives  two  thirds 
of  the  vacancies  to  the  Aleves,  and 
only  one  third  to  the  sous-officiers. 

And    there    are    very  excellent  | 


>  "We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  proportion  at  present,  hut  most  reader 
will  find  the  following  memorandum  interesting.  Of  a  total  of  62  French  officers  killed 
at  Magenta,  20  had  been  ^Uves,  either  before  or  immediately  after  first  entrance  into  th 
army ;  and  at  Solferino,  the  proportion  was  65  Olives  out  of  167  total;  or  taking  both 
battles  together,  we  have  85  ^l&ves  out  of  a  total  of  229. 

*  The  number  would  bo  greater,  and  the  whole  thing  more  efficient,  if  this  wererednced 
to  16  years  of  age.  ^ 

■  Cinesie,  Kiwjo-is,  the  theory  of  motion. 
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reasons  whj  this  preference  should 
exist.  De  Chambray,^  writing  in 
1 835  of  what  had  been  the  state  of 
the  French  army  previous  to  1830 
as  regards  the  officers,  says  : 

.  'Ainsi  done  les  cadres  des  raiments  se 
trouTuent  compos^  en  tr^s-grande  partle, 
d^hommessans  education,  sans  autre  instruc- 
tion souvent  que  celle  qu'Hs  avaient  acquise 
dans  r^le  du  rdgiment^  qui  ne  possSdaient 
dTautre  moyen  cPeristence  que  leur  hpie^  et 
qtiaticun  autre  intiret  mcOeriel  que  ia  conaer- 
vation  de  leurs  dppaintements  Tie  rattaehait  a 
la  chose  pvhllque.'^ 

This  anthor  shows  also  that  the 
constitution  of  the  army  not  having 
been  in  harmony  with  either  the 
social  or  political  order  of  things  in 
France,  the  success  of  the  revolution 
of  1830  was  inevitable,  and  this 
disharmony  having  been  increased 
by  the  measures  of  Louis  Philippe's 
government,  he  prophesies  the  suc- 
cess of  further  revolutions,  notwith- 
standing the  Ordonnance  of  1832 
quoted  above. 

Let  us  wind  up  what  we  have  to 
say  of  the  French  system  of  promo- 
tion in  this  place  with  another 
passage  from  De  Chambray's  work,' 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  hereafter : 

*  Quand  un  gouvemement  craint  de  voir 
les  emplois  de  chefs  militaires  occup^  par 
les  homines  appartenant  aux  notables  de  la 
soci^t^,  on  pent  en  conclure,  ou  que  ce  gou- 
f^emement  est  hostile  a  cette  societS,  ou  qu'il 
est  absurde  et  qu^il  marche  a  sa  mine.* 

Pnis'sian  System, 

Political  writers  have  very  gene- 
rally attributed  the  great  collapse 
of  the  Prussian  army  in  1 806  to  the 
officers  having  been  universally 
aristocrats  to  the  exclusion  of  '  the 
virtuous  middlQ  and  lower  classes ; ' 
for  political  purposes  this  may  serve 
well  enough,  but  it  is  simply  untrue. 


At  Jena  the  first  captain  of  the 
age  opposed  to  the  Prussian  army 
a  totally  new  system  of  warfare 
which  he  himself  had  perfected  \ 
they  had  substituted  *le  caporal- 
isme  de  Potsdam'  for  the  grand 
and  simple  principles  of  him  who 
died '  tired  of  reigning  over  slaves.'* 
The  result  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise.  In  truth,  me  Prussian 
officers  are  second  to  none  in  Europe 
either  in  point  of  professional  in: 
formation  or  capacity,  whilst  they 
stand  on  a  much  higher  footing 
than  many  others  as  gentlemen ; 
and  there  has  never  been  a  doubt 
as  to  their  perfect  fidelity  and  dis- 
tinguished gallantry.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  there  is  a 
monstrous  deal  of  arrogance  and 
overweening  self-conceit  amongst 
these  gentlemen,  which  is  certainly 
less  to  be  attributed  to  the  system 
of  organisation,  than  to  national 
peculiarities.  Prussia  can  boast  of 
victories  over  all  her  neighbours, 
including  three  out  of  the  five  great 
Powers,  obtained  at  a  timie  when 
she  was  but  a  very  small  state ; 
such  traditions  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  beget  a  certain  amount  of 
self-confidence  which  easily  lapses 
into  the  faults  we  have  noticed 
above ;  but  after  all,  these  are  less 
offensive  in  men  of  education  and 
real  sterling  qualities,  than  they 
are  with  those  who  convert  arro- 
gance, pure  and  simple,  into  a  cloak 
fbr  their  fathomless  ignorance  and 
miserable  incapacity. 

There  exists,  however,  in  Prussia 
no  limitation  of  military  employ- 
ment to  persons  of  what  is  called 
noble  birth.  Legally  it  is  open  to  all 
who  falfil  certain  conditions  of 
service  and  pass  certain  examina- 
tions ;  practically,  however,  there 
really  does  exist  a  right  of  selection 


>  Philosophie  de  la  Guerre,  chap.  ix.  p.  235,  edition  of  1839. 

'  It  is  notorious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  Hungarian  army  in 
1 848-49  were  -wholly  influenced  by  these  considerations. 
■  Philosophie  de  la  Guerre,  chap.  x.  p.  279,  same  edition. 
*  Ich  bin  es  miide  iiber  Sklaven  zu  regieren. 
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which  is  YBBtcid  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  corps  of  officers  itself,  of 
which  more  anon ;  the  regulations 
at  present  existiiig  date  from  1852, 
and  are  as  follows: 

Any  person  desirous  of  becoming 
an  officer  must  enter  a  regiment, 
l)attalion,  or  corps,  either  as  a  vo- 
lunteer for  one  or  three  years,  ^  or 
have  been  regularly  conscribed  as  a 
soldier.  Any  sub-officer  or  private 
fr^o  has  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  not  yet  attained  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday,  and  served  six 
months,  has  a  right  to  demand  an 
examination  for  the  rank  of  Porte- 
6pee-Pahnrich  ;*  this  is ,  the  first 
step,  and  the  individual  who  attains 
it  performs  most  of  the  duties  of 
an  officer.  If  the  commandant  of 
the  regiment,  &c.  think  fit.  He  may 
permit  a  young  man  to  go  up  for 
examination  immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  service ;  but  the  certificate 
of  having  passed  cannot  be  granted 
till  the  six  months'  service  has  been 
completed. 

This  examination  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether  and  .the 
individual  put  on  the  list,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  in  question  in 
two  cases;  first,  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  the  field ;  secondly,  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  from 
a  Prussian  gymnasium  of  having 
passed  the  necessary  examinations 
to  qualify  for  entrance  at  a  Prussian 
university.  We  liiust  here  remark 
that  the  gymnasium  answers  nearly 
to.  our  undergraduate  course. 

The  subjects. of  examination  are : 
German  language,  grammar  and 
compoisition  in  writing  and  orally ; 
Latin  language,  passages  from  Livy, 
Sallust)  CsBsar's  Commentaries,  Gur- 
tius,  or  Cicero,  written  from  dicta- 
tion, then  translated,  grammar 
orally ;  French  language,  passages 


from  French  authors  written  from 
dictation,  translated  into  German, 
and  vice  versiL,  grammar  orally  j 
mathematics,  written  questions  in 
common  ariihmetic,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, progressions  or  logarithms, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  orally  tbe^ 
same ;  geography,  mathematical, 
physical,  and  political,  both  in 
writing  and  orally ;  history,  in  writ- 
ing, one  subject  from  ancient  Bqme 
or  Greece,  middle  ages  in  Gennaoyt 
modem,  orally  general  history, 
drawing,  plan,  perspective,  andfircm 
nature,  executed  in  the  room. 

Having  passed  this  examinatioq. 
satis^Eictorily,  the  candidate  is  placed 
on  the  list  for  promotion  to  the 
Porte-6p6e-Fahi?rich,  and  nominated 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  by  Eoyal 
patent  or  cpnmiission,  the  individual 
continuing  his  service  meanwhile  in 
his  regiment  or  corps.* 

We  must  here  mention,  that  there 
exist  certain  military  establishments 
for  cadets,  where  sons  of  oflicers, 
&c.,  are  educated,  as  in  olden  time 
at  Great  Marlow.  A  proportion  of 
these  youths  enter  the  army  mili 
the  honorary  rank  of  Porte-epee- 
Fahnrich,  which,  after  six  months' 
service,  attested  by  their  captains, 
&c.,  is  converted  into  real  rank  as^ 
such  by  the  issue  of  a  patent. 

Here  we  have  the  first  step  or 
probationary  period  of  the  Prussian 
officer;  it  involves,  as  we  see,  twa 
distinct  qualifications,  the  book- 
learning  tibiat  may  be  acquired  bj 
the  aid  of  others,  but  which  araiU 
nothing  unless  evidence  has  been 
afforded  of  the  physical  and  moral 
aptitude  of  the  candidate  daring  a 
previous  period  of  actual  military 
service  ;  moreover,  the  very  form  of 
examination  insures  a  more  or  less 
perfect  understanding  of  each  sub- 
ject, and  puts  the  mere  gabble  of 


>  The  onA-year  volunteers. fure  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Landwehr. 

*  Porte-^pee  is  the  silver  sword-knot  worn  by  all  Prussian  officers.  The  Fahnrich,  or 
ensign,  who  wears  this  distinctive  mark  without  the  epaulettes;  is,  in  &et,  a  candidate 
officer. 

*  There  is  one  Porte4p^c-Filhnrich  in  each  company,  squadron,  and  battery,  who  takfs 
he  place  of  a  subaltern  officer. 
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t  it  ion  ont  of  tlie  question  ;  the 
lie  thing,  too,  has '  reference  to 
military  carreer. 
The  Porte- ep6e-Fahnrich  is  per- 
il tted' to  proceed  to  his   officer's 
•xamination  after  nine  months'  fur- 
iher  service,  1  but  he  mtist  be  nnder 
twenty-six  years  of  age.   Landwehr 
/5fficerd  whose  eventual  transfer  to 
the  line  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  are  permitted  to  proceed  to 
the  line  officers'  examination  imme- 
diately after  they  have  passed  the 
Porte  •  epee  -  Fahnrich     one  ;    and 
:    young  men  who  have  either  entirely 
cL.  or  nearly  completed  their  University 
1.  <50Urse,  and  having  been,  eo  ipso, 
without  ftirther  examination,  named 
;:  Porte-epee-Fahnrich,   may  also  at 
s   once  proceed  to  the  officers'  exami- 
ji  nation. 

This  takes  place  at  Berlin,  and  all 
the  Fahnrichs  are  sunmioned  to  ap- 
:  pear  and  be  examined  according  to 
.   their  seniority ;  thd  *  honour  men ' 
are  put  on  the  list  for  extra  promo- 
tion, the  *  pass  men '  for  promotion 

-  by  seniorify,  according  as  vacancies 
:  may  occur.  Young  men  who  come 
•  out  of  the  cadet  institutes  with  offi- 

-  oers*  patents  have  their  rank  ad- 
justed according  to  the  seniority  of 

,    the  Porte-^pee-Fahnrichs  of  the  regi- 
-.■  ment,  so   that  the  latter  are  not 
<   placed  at  a  disadvantage.    It  seems, 
however,  that  the  present  tendency 
...  is  to  get  as  many  cadets  and  as  few 
purely  regimental  candidates  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  this  is  probably  more  for 
•simply  political  reasons  than  other- 
wise. 

The  subjects  for  the  officers'  exa- 
mination embrace  nearly  the  entire 
<yclus  of  military  art  and  science, 
that  is  to  say — the  theory  of  arms, 
gunpowder,  guns  and  portable  fire- 
arms, cutting  "weapons ;  fortifica- 
tion—field and  permanent,  includ- 
ing attack  and  defence ;  surveying 
mi'  plan-drawing,  .  instruments, 
^^  ose,  topographical  surveys, 
sk        ng,  drawing  represwitation 


of  ground  profiles,  &c; ;  military 
stylistic  reports,  orders,  Ac,  know- 
ledge  of  military  regulations,  dis- 
cipline, courts-mkrtial,  Ac. 

Having  satisfied  all  the  above  re- 
quirements, the  candidate  is  put  on 
the  list  for  promotion,  as  explained 
above,  and  gets  the  vacancy  that 
falls  to  his  lot  in  his  own  regiment^ 
provided  meanwhile  he  has  not  forw 
feited  his  claim  by  bad  conduct,  and 
that  the  corps  of  offi>cers  who  «r©  oon* 
suited  by  the  colonel  for  that  pur*- 
pose  do  not  make  any  objection  to 
him.  An  individual  thus  objected  to 
is  provided  for  in  some  other  corps. 

The  Prussian  system  has  been  ex* 
tolled  beyond  measure  by  some  per- 
sons, and  copied  more  or  less  ser- 
vilely; whilst  others  have  been 
equally  unmeasured  in  their  con- 
demnation of  it.  Let  us  take  our 
best  achromatic  spectacles,  and  see 
what  the  real  state  of  things  is.  To 
begin,  we  inquire  whether  it  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  inftise  all  this 
amount  of  knowledge  into  the  mind 
of  the  line  officers ;  no  doubt  it  is  all 
relevant  matter,  and  may  sonie  day 
turn  to  good  account,  but  is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  ?  We  should  say 
not.  Other  officers  manage  to  do 
very  well  with  less.  Take  the 
French,  for  instance,  who  are  any- 
thing but  well  up  in  history  or  geo- 
graphy, not  to  mention  other  parti- 
culars. 

But  it  affords  presumption  of 
careM  training  as  a  boy  when  the 
youth  is  enabled  to  master  this  theo- 
retical knowledge,  and  his  giving 
evidence  of  being  *able  to  digest  it 
proves,  moreover,  that  he  must  pos- 
sess a  fair  average  amount  of  abi- 
lity; the  army  will,  therefore,  be 
pi'etty  sure  of  getting  good  officers 
so  long  as  a  probationary  period  of 
training  service  is  coupled  with  the 
examination  system ;  otherwise,  not. 
We  may  readily  admit  that  both  the 
system  and  the  absolute  amount  of 
information  required  may  be  per- 


>  This  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  6  months. 
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fectly  suitable  in  Prussia,  althougli 
wholly  inapplicable  elsewhere.  And 
"whj  ?  Because  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  learning  is 
more  at  home  than  in  Prussia,  none 
in  which  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  possess  so  large  an  amount 
of  positive  knowledge,  especially  in 
general  science,^  and  because  all  the 
civil  employments  require  prelimi- 
nary examinations.  Now,  if  the 
military  examinations  were  not  so 
highly  pitched,  the  army  would  only 
get  the  reftise  of  the  civil  services, 
and  be  compelled  to  select  its  offi- 
cers from  a  class  that  would  be  un- 
desirable, whereas  it  can  now  com- 
mand its  fair  share  of  the  cream  of 
those  upper  and  middle  classes,  who 
always  liave  produced  the  best  offi- 
cers in  every  cotmtry,  and  are  more- 
over desirable,  because  &ur  ^profession 
is  a  badly  remunerated  one.  The  real 
value  of  the  Prussian  system  is,  that 
it  brings  into  the  Prussian  army 
precisely  the  most  desirable  class  of 
officers,  these  being  moreover  pro- 
fessionaUy  well  educated ;  but  it  is 
only  suitable  for  Prussia :  it  would 
have  precisely  the  contrary  efifect  in 
other  countries,  and  would  tend  to 
exclude  the  best  mateirials.  But, 
like  everything  else  human,  the 
Prussian  system  has  its  defects 
and  shortcomings  ;  the  government 
could  scarcely  manage  to  get  thfe 
class  of  officers  it  wishes  to  have 
otherwise  than  by  exacting  from 
them  evidence  of  superior  know- 
ledge. This  was  all  right  so  long 
as  the  old  system  of  government 
existed,  but  since  the  introduction 
of  constitutional  forms,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  aU  wrong,  whibh  explains 
why  cadets  educated  specially  ad 
'Jtoc  are  now  being  preferred  to  pure 
regimental  candidates.  But  let  us 
take  up 


The  Austrian  System, 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  and 
avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  here- 
after, we  must  begin  with  an  ex- 
planatory remark,  namely,  that  the 
officers  of  the  special  corps,  engi- 
neers, artillery  and  pioneers,  in 
Austria  are  now  all  educated  in  mili- 
tary academies  or  schools,  as  cadets, 
much  on  our  Woolwich  principle, 
and  what  is  hereafter  to  be  described 
applies  only  to  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  line.  There  is  a  slight 
diflference  in  the  mode  of  officering 
what  we  should  call  rifle  corps,  that 
is,  Jagerbataillons,  which  shall  he 
noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

Up  to  the  accession  of  the  present 
Emperor,  the  artillery  educated  its 
own  officers  within  itself,  by  far  the 
greater  number  being  conscrihed 
soldiers  who  acquired  tibeir  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  ^nj)<M- 
sUy  and  many  of  them  were  very 
learned  men,  all  being  perfectly  an 
fait  in  service  matters ;  but  this  plao 
was  too  slow  for  a  corps  reqiiiring 
so  much  theoretical  knowledge,  and 
the  officers  became  decrepit  old  men 
before  they  reached  the  rank  of 
major:  therefore  it  became  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  cadet  system. 

The  Austrian  system  is  therefore 
not  uniform  like  the  Prussian  one; 
it  resembles  in  this'  respect  the 
French,  and  this  reminds  us,  that 
we  omitted  to  mention  that  in  Prus- 
sia the  Engineer,'  and  we  believe 
ulso  artillery  STlbaltem&  are  obliged 
to  undergo  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion before  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain — at  least  it  was  so 
formerly ;  this  does  not  exist  in 
either  of  <3ie  other  two  armies  men- 
tioned above. 

The  whole  traditional  system  of 
leaving  the  nomination  and  promo- 


'.  • '  W«  do  aot  c«iifonnd  together  positive  Imowledge  and  education.  Eton,  Hanov 
Oxford,  Cambiidge  mean  the  latter  in  its  broadest  and  best  sense,,  the  ionaet  oalj 
conditionally.  ^ 

*  In  Prussia,  the  engineer  officer  is  not  called  by  this  name,  but  by  that  of  the  Pioneer 
taroops  he  commands ;  whereas,  in  other  armies,  the  latter  are  called  engineer  troope,  after 
the  officers  commanding  them,  ineptia. 
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tion  of  officers,  up  to  the  rank  of 
captain  commandaiit  of  a  company 
or  squadron,  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonel-proprietor  of  the  regiment^ 
still  exists  in  Austria  as  it  did  in  the 
Seven  Years'  or  Thirty  Years'  War ; 
as  a  matter  of  course  he  also  possesses 
the  right  of  nominating  all  the  in- 
ferior grades.  The  medical  officers, 
the  auditor  and  the  chaplain  are 
nominated  by  the  central  war  de- 
partment, and  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  all  field-officers,  from 
major  upwards,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sovereign. 

The  proprietor  of  a  regiment  is 
moreover  invested  with  ftdl  and 
ample  jurisdiction  over  all  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  with  exception 
of  those  whose  promotion  lies  in 
other  hands ;  even  to  the  extent  of 
ratifying  a  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced by  a  competent  court- 
martiaJ. 

But  no  colonel-proprietor  can  sell 
a  nomination  or  promotion,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ;  if  such  a  case 
could  be  proved  he  would  lose  his 
rights,  either  temporarily  or  per-, 
manently,  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  this  in  former  times,  for 
up  to  a  certain  period,  officers,  al- 
though allowed  to  purchase  from  one 
another,  were  not  permitted  to  make 
bargains  with  the  proprietor ;  puip- 
chase  therefore  does  not  exist  in  the 
Austrian  army,  although  favouritism 
and  nepotism  does  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  believe. 

A  proprietor  may  nominate  any 
one  he  pleases  to  be  sub-lieutenant 
in  his  regiment,  provided  there  be  a 
vacancy,  but  this  seems  never  to 
occur ;  either  a  regimental  cadet  or 
a  sub-officer  is  always  selected.  And 
with  regard  to  the  sub-officers  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
conscription,  embracing  all  classes  of 
society  without  exception,  brings 
into  ^e  ranks  a  great  number  of 
middle-class  people,  peasant  proprie- 
tors' and  citizens'  sons — ^in  Huagary 
too,  poor  nobles;  in  fact  what  is 
equivalent  to   'our.  yeomanry  and 


small  gentry,  with  some  artisazis, 
and  these  have  all  more  or  less 
chance  of  becoming  officers.  But  in 
general  cadets  are  preferred,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  superior 
education  and  social  position,  but 
because  there  is  naturally  an  objec- 
tion to  promote  men  late  in  Kfe. 

To  become  a  regimental  cadet 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietor, pass  an  examination  of  a 
purely  elementary  character  in 
German  composition,  writing  from 
dictation,  arithmetic,  general  physi- 
cal and  the  political  geography  of 
Austria  and  the  neighbouring 
states ;  and,  finally,  the  deposit  of  a 
small  sum  (61.  to  8?.  sterling)  for 
equipment.  A  man  may  enter  the 
army  as  a  conscript  or  volunteer, 
and  afterwards  become  cadet ;  or  he 
may  volunteer  as  cadet  at  first, 
thereby  binding  himself  to  eight 
years'  service ;  and  this  is  the  most 
usual  course. 

The  regimental  cadet  has,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  no  rank,  but  it  is 
usual,  as  he  learns  his  work,  to  give 
him  honorary  rank  as  corporal  and 
Serjeant.  In  the  infiantry  they 
sometimes  accept  actual  rank  and 
pay  of  non-commissioned  officer; 
but  this  should  not  be  done  gene- 
rally. During  six  to  eight  months 
in  the  year,  regimental  schools  are 
held  for  the  candidate*  officers 
(cadets)  and  candidate  under^ 
officers  (lance-cbrporalff  and  pri- 
vates), the  teachers  being,  officers 
and  the  commandant  either  a  major 
or  senior  captain ;  the  subjects 
being  chiefly  miUtary,  the  junioi* 
scholars  who  may  need  it  also 
receiving  elementary  educatLom 
The  system  works  very  well,  and 
very  good  practical  officers  itnd  non- 
commissioned officers  come  out  of 
these  schools,  although  they  may 
not  be  so  highly  accomplished  as 
their  brethren  in  Prussia;  for, 
during  the  regular  exercise  period 
in  summer  and  autumn,  all  these 
cadets,  &c,y  return  to  their  retspoo^ 
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tire  companies  to  do  dnty,  and  they 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
entire  routine  of  the  service,  both 
theoreticallj  and.  practically.^ 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
system  described  here  could  scarcely 
fiimish  any  considerable  number  of 
really  scientific  officers,  and  modem 
war&re  demands  a  much  .  larger 
proportion  of  these  than  would 
have  sufficed  some  fifty  years  ago. 
To  supply  this  want  a  number  of 
military  schools  have  been  lately 
oi^anised,  and  there  is  also  a  ge- 
neral military  academy  (college) 
at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  founded 
for  this  very  purpose  by  Maria 
Theresa.  These  estabHshments  all 
work  into  one  another;  for  in- 
stance, only  those  pupils  of  the 
junior  schools  that  give  a  promise 
of  greater  proficiency  are  passed 
into  the  cadet  schools,  the  others 
goiiig  into  the  army  as  non-com- 
missioned officers ;  and  only  the 
better  cadets  are  passed  into  the 
academy  at  INTeustadt,  the  others 
going  as  cadets  to  the  regiments, 
to  take  their  chance  of  promotion 
as  practical  men.  Nearly  all  the 
academy  men  come  out  as  officers, 
and  aire  allowed  to  select  the  corps 
&ej  may  wish  to  serve  in ;  some  few 
who  fall  through  come  out  as  cadets. 
•  It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  promotion  here, 
but  we  may  as  well  say  that  the 
proprietor  of  an  Austrian  regiment 
promotes  up  to  the  rank  of  first- 
captain,  and  the  Crown  from  major 
upwards.  It  was  necessary  to  men- 
tion this,  because  it  has  to  do  with 
"the  'qualification  lists  that  are 
<annuaily  made  out  for  the  guidance 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  Crown  in 
the  exercise  of  iMa  very  important 
fimction.  These  qualification  lists 
are  made  up  for  the  officers  and 
cadets  by  all  the  field  officers  of  the 


regiment  or  corps  in  comrmitee ;  or 
in  the  case  of  single' battalions  the 
two  senior  captains,  act  as  field 
officers.  The  Ksts  for  the  non- 
commissioned officers  are  made  up 
by  all  the  officers  of  the  company, 
squadron,  or  batteiy,  aho  in  com- 
imttee.  These  officers,  therefore, 
assume  a  responsibility,  and  the 
possibiliiy  of  personal  pique  being 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  mining 
tiie  prospects  of  an  individual,  as 
has  more  than  once  happened  "with 
the  confidential  reports  of  the 
British  army,  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished ;  but,  in  order  to  give  even 
those  whose  conduct  may  be  desmr- 
ing  of  censure,  or  who  have  proTed 
themselves  simply  inefficient,  eveiy 
fair  chance,  the  regulations  prescrilK 
that  whenever  anything  detrimental, 
however  trifling,  has  been  intro- 
duced iuto  the  Ikts,  the  individual 
to  whom  it  applies  must  be  made 
acquainted  with  it,  and  is- required 
to  affix  his  signature  in  evidence.^ 

We  mentioned  above  that  the 
Jager  battalions  and  some  other 
in&ntry  troops  have  either  no  pro- 
prietors or  purely  honorary  ones; 
we  have  now  to  add  that  the  war- 
office  or  minister  mani^es  the  first 
nomination  and  promotion  of  officers 
in  these  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Austrian  system  is  of 
a  very  mixed  character.  The  re- 
sults, too,  are  much  less  uniftnn 
than  in  either  the  Prussian  or 
French  services.  No  doubt  there 
are  greater  iuequalities  in  the  degree 
of  education  in  the  various  countries 
composing  the  Austrian  empire  than 
in  the  oflier  countries  mentioned, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  great 
number  of  foreigners  have  always 
served  in  the  army ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances alone  are  sufficient  to 


'  We  should  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  that  schools  similar  to  the  ahove  exist 
also  in  the  French  army,  in  which  there  are  regular  *  officiers  instructeurs/ 

«  In  the  French  army,  similar  qualification  lists  are  prepared  in  each  r<*giment  and 
•ooipe,  and  general  ones  for  the  whole  army  at  the  War  Ministry. 
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account  for  inequalities  and  justify 
wcant  of  unity  of.  system.  But  there 
also  exist  great  evils  and  abuses 
which  might  be  easily  remedied, 
a^d  which  we  mention  here  because, 
an  the  whole,  we  consider  the  Aus- 
trian system,  to  be  more  worthy  of 
otir  own  attention  and  perhaps  imita- 
tion, in  some  respects,  than  any 
other;. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  for  a  sub- 
lieutenancy,  the  proprietor,  who*  is 
almost  always  at  a  distance  from 
his  regiment,  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  proposition  made  by  the 
colonel  commandant  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  this  is  to  be  con- 
ferred ;  and  one  colonel  will  prefer 
cadets,  another  non-commissioned 
officers,  particularly  when  the  period 
of  his  own  promotion  to  general 
officer  is  near,  and  he  wishes  to 
oblige  some  sergeant  who  has  made 
himself  agreeable,or  he  does  not  much 
care  for  his  successor.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  under  one  colonel  the 
non-commissioned  officers  have  no 
chance,  although  they  are  legally 
entitled ;  under  another,  the  cadets 
are  excluded ;  a  third  won't  recom- 
mend either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
his  own  regiment,  but  wants  to  have 
strangers,  which  of  course  acts  as  a 
discouragement,  and.  throws  the 
whole  affair  into  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  opening  the  door  for  a 
job,  if  there  is  any  tendency  that 
way.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  when 
the  proprietor  and  the  commandant 
are  at  variance  ;  the  regiment  then 
liecessarily  goes  to  the  dogs. . 

I^ow,  we  conceive  that  the  regi- 
mental cadet  system  is  a  very  valu- 
able one— perhaps  the  best  of  all  for 
good  practical  officers,  when  sup- 
plemented by  a  dash  of  institute 
cadets.  And  the  evils  we  have  ad- 
verted to  here  might  be  remedied 
by  fixing  the  proportion  in  which 
non-commissioned  officers  are  eli- 
gible— say  one-fourth  or  one-fifbh; 
and  further  enacting  that,  as  in 
Prussia,  no  one  should  be  made 
lieutenant    after    a    certain    age. 


Further,  if  a  regiment  had  no  quali^ 
fied  individuals,  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  seek  for  them  else- 
where ;  this  should  be  left  to  the 
war  ministry.  And,  finally,  a  re- 
striction of  the  promotion  from  one 
rank  to  another  without  a  certain 
term  of  service  in  each,  to  in  France, 
would  be  very  advisable,  and  would 
restrict  nepotism.  But  this  must 
suffice  for  the  Austrian  system. 

Tlie  Oontmental  Syittems  in  general,  ' 

The  chief  features  of  all  the  con- 
tinental systems  are,  that  the  officer 
is  trained  in  the  service  for  the 
service;  that,  without  undervaluing 
general  information,  the  subjects  of 
study  and  examination  are  in  the 
closest  connection  with  military  art 
and  science ;  that  no  purchase  exists ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  whole  of  the 
instruction  and  drill  of  the  soldier  is 
carried  out  by  the  officers  or  candidate 
offi^iersy  with  the  exertion,  perha^ps^ 
of  the  very  first  elementSy  which  are 
sometimes  entrusted  to  non-commis- 
sioned qffi^^ers. 

As  regards  the  subject  imme- 
diately before  us,  this  last  item  is  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  the 
link  which  connects  the  education 
of  the  officer  with  his  subsequent 
sphere  of  activity.  It  renders  the 
whole  system  of  education  and  selec- 
tion harmonious ;  but  it  has  other 
most  important  results.  It  estab- 
lishes a  most  valuable  bond  of  union 
between  superiors  and  inferiors, 
affording  to  each  a  perfect  know- 
led^  of  the  other's  capabilities  and 
proficiencies ;  and  thus  laying  a  sure 
foundation  for  mutual  confidence 
and  respect.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  humanise  the  private  soldier  than 
t)iis  kind  of  intercourse  with  his 
officer,  if  properly  carried  out ;  and 
nothing  else  can  make  an  officer  so 
truly  soldierlike  and  efficient. 

Tlie  English  System. 

It  does  not  require  many  words 
to  describe  what  this  was,  and  what 
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if  now  is.     Let  ns  begin  with  the 
former. 

The  friends  of  a  young  man 
desirons  of  entering  the  Hne  as  an 
officer  had  his  name  put  down  at 
the  Horse  Guards  on  a  certain  list. 
A  vestige  of  the  old  system  of  nomi- 
nating officers  allnded  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article  be* 
came  visible  during  this  operation, 
in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  colonel  of  a  regiment,  testify- 
ing to  the  general  respectability  of 
the  candi(£bte  and  Ins  presumed 
fitness  in  point  of  education  and 
means.  There  was  a  limitation  as 
to  age— eighteen  years  for  the  line 
(jEi  margin  was  allowed  for  colonial 
regiments).  The  purchase-money 
was  deposited  at  the  agent's,  and  the 
affair  was  in  proper  train  for  being 
completed.  There  was  also  another 
list  kept  at  the  Horse  Guards,  called 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  private 
one ;  and  this  was  accessible  to  can- 
didates in  whose  favour  a  general 
officer  could,  from  actual  knowledge 
of  th^  individual,  personally  testify. 
There  was  a  certaia  amount  of  selec- 
tion and  guarantee  in  this  method. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  it 
was  that  parliamentaiy  influeiice 
was  occasionally  suffered  to  interfere  • 
too  much  with  what  would  other- 
wise have  been,  on  the  whole,  an 
equitable  distribution  of  employ- 
ments. 

We  may  now  suppose  the  young  . 
officer  gazetted;  his  two  months' 
leave  (granted,  ostensibly,  for  the 
purpose  of  equipment — ^in  reality, 
because  the  pay  of  that  period  is 
absorbed  by  regimental  subscrip- 
tions) at  an  end;  and  he  himself 
joined.  If  this  operation  has  taken 
place  at  regimental  head-quarters, 
BO  much  the  better.  The  recnut 
in  epaulettes  — salutable  by  the 
whole  regiment,  from  sergeant- 
nugor  downwards — has  been  handed 
over  to  the  individual  just  men- 
tioned, to  be  instructed  by  him  in 


drill;  if  in  the  cavalry,  to  the  riding- 
master  also.  Ajfter  a  certain  time, 
he  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
adjutant ;  then  mounted  guard,  and 
taken  other  duties  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  guidance  of  a  brother- 
officer  ;  and  in  about  two  months  is 
supposed  to  be  really  an  officer. 
From  thenceforward  he  takes  his 
place  in  his  company  or  troop  at  all 
parades,  &c. ;  utters  his  shibboleth 
of* command;  and  his  military  in- 
struction in  peace-time  is  completed. 
He  is  esteemed  a  military  chief  and 
leader  on  a  proportionate  scale ;  hnt 
the  best  and  most  effectual  part  of 
his  education  is  at  the  mess-table, 
where  the  *  rough  '  is  taken  out  of 
him  as  far  as  possible. 

What  happened  to  the  officer  who 
joined  at  a  dSpot — especially  one 
where  detachments  of  several  regi- 
ments were  amalgamated,  we  are  not 
curious  to  inquire.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  there  was  a  variation,  the 
young  ensign  or  comet  being  then 
plunged  at  once  in  mediae  res  with- 
out much  tedious  preparation. 

De  Chambray  came  into  contact 
with  British  troops  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  seems  to  have  studied  them 
somewhat  more  to  the  purpose  than 
most  foreign  officers  do.  He  points 
out  very  clearly  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  bringing  the  miHtary  in- 
stitutions of  a  country  into  harmony 
with  its  political  and  social  organi- 
sation ;  and  he  shows  that  the 
system  of  purchase  existing  in  the 
British  army  contributed  powerfiilly 
to  this  end,  by  selecting  the  miH- 
tary leaders  from  the  class  most 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  He 
says  very  plainly  that  this  harmony 
of  the  military  institutions  with  the 
political  and  civil  ones  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  stability 
of  the  Government  from  the  Bevo- 
lution  of  1689  down  to  the  Eeform 
of  1832.  ^ 

But  he  goes  still  fturfcher,  and  ad- 
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mits  that  tbe  French  troops  had  not, 
and  conld  *not  have,  the  same  con- 
sistence as  the  British  and  Rus- 
sians becanse  the  French  military 
system  did  not  select  its  officers 
from  a  class  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  political  and  social 
institutions ;  we  ourselves  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  such  class 
in  France  because  the  politicail  in- 
stitutions are  necessarily  short-lived, 
the  social  ftibric  on  which  they 
should  repose  having  been  utterly 
tiisorganised  by  the  '  glorious  prin- 
ciples of  1792.' 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
Very  evident  from  a  review  of  the 
French,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
systems,  that  the  first  indispensable 
requisite  is  to  endeavour  to  secure 
for  the  army  the  best  elements  that 
are  available  both  as  regards  social 
position  and  general  education ;  the 
second  is  a  period  of  probationary 
86i*vice  in  some  form  or  another; 
the  third  is,  that  the  officer's  routine 
of  duly  should  btf  as  purely  military 
as  possible  in  the  sense  of  calling 
into  exercise  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties. 

And  as  regards  examinations,  w6 
have  seen  that  they  &re  made  a  test 
of  professional  profidency  suhsequerd 
to  the  period  of  probation,  and  that 
in  Prussia  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
adopt  a  high  standard  in  this  re- 
spect, on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively high  state  of  scientific  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  class  of  caildidate  officers ; 
but  the  very  means  adopted  in  Prussia 
to  secure  the  rrtost  desvrahle  class 
might,  nay,  would  most  certainly,  vn 
oth&r  countries  have  the  effect  of  eaj- 
ctudMig  them. 

To  the  ^tem  of  purchase  as  it 
did  exist  in  the  Brilisli  army  has 
been  superadded  of  late '^  system  of 
competitive  examination,  as  it  is 
called,  unaccompanied  by  any  pro- 
bationary service  on  the  one  hand, 
and  practically  excluding  that  small 
amotmt'of  guarantee  for  personal 


character  &c.  that  hitherto  existed 
in  the  certificate  of  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment.  This  is  a  curious  anomaly ; 
it  is  so  totally  at  variance  with  the 
principles  that  govern  the  selection 
of  officers  in  other  armies,  and  even 
in  our  own  naval  service,  that  it 
challenges  scrutiny  and  invites 
criticism. 

This  subject  may  be  considered 
in  a  great  variejjy  of  ways.  We 
may  ask,  for  instance,  how  did  the 
necessity  arise  for  altering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  officers  had 
hitherto  obtained  commissions  in 
the  army  ?  What  object  is  the 
competitive  examination  intended 
to  effect  ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  better  educated  officers  ? 
and  if  so,  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  that  expression  ?  What 
does  the  officer  require  to  know 
and  he  able  to  do?  Aye,  there's  the 
mb,  for  the  competition  proves 
nothing,  and  never  can  prove  any- ' 
thing  in  this  latter  respect.  Did  we 
want  to  have  anothei;  and  a  betted 
class  of  officers  than  we  previously 
had  ?  Why  that  class  was  con- ' 
fessedly  by  the  testimony  of  impor- 
tant and  impartial  witnesses  about 
the  best  in  Europe  in  many  respects, 
especially  in  a  poHtical  point  of 
view.  They  had  tiieir  shortcomings, 
no  doubt ;  but  were  these  the  con- 
sequence of  a  certain  class  being 
selected,  or  of  the  nature  of  their 
service,  aaid  the  total  absence  of 
any  efficient  system  of  military 
education  beyond  the  merest  rou- 
tine? Then  it  was  only  to  get 
another  class  that  we  introduced 
competitive  examinations !  Is  this 
other  class  better  or  worse  for 
military  purposes  ?  Or  was  it 
simply  a  different  distribution  of 
patronage  that  was  desired  ?  Fi- 
nally, what  if  the  well-being  of  the 
army  and  of  this  country  is  being 
sacrificed  to  this  other  class  and 
this  different  distribution  of  patron- 
age, and  the  whole  gain  consists  in 
a  certain  number  of  schoolmas- 
ters and  coaching   establishments 
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realisiHg  liandsome  revenues,  or  at 
least  being  advertised  officially? 

The  writer  of  this  article,  before 
proceeding  farther,  thinks  it  right 
to  assure  his  readers  that  he  is  no 
enemy  of  book-knowledge;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
literatore,  especially  that  belonging 
to  his  own  profession,  and  has  de- 
voted much' of  his  time  to  it ;  more- 
over, .he  has  been  employed  in 
scientific  services  of  varions  kinds* 
Bnt  he  is  also  an  old  practical  sol- 
dier, and  has  seen  learned  and  nn- 
leamed  officers  workii^  together  in 
the  field  for  one  common  object,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  capable  of 
forming  a  fair  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  mere  learning  and  that 
hind  of  knowledge  thai  grows  Tudu- 
rally  into  action^  which  is,  in  fact^ 
the  most  indispensable  to  the  soU 
dier. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  first 
question  we  put  above ;  as  to  how 
the  necessity  arose,  or  seemed  to 
arise,  for  altering  the  conditions 
under  which  officers  obtained  com- 
missions. This  is  evidently  a  very 
delicate  one,  and  havii^  an  intimate 
conviction  that  the  elucidation  of 
truth  is  favoured  by  nothing  so 
tnuch  as  by  the  use  of  temperate 
and  moderate  langaage,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  avoid  ail  cause  of 
ofience,  even  at  the  risk  of  under^ 
43tatii^  our  case.  It  will,  however, 
be  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that 
British  officers  in  general  have  not 
been  distinguished  as  studious  men ; 
that,  as  compared  with  foreign 
states,  a  military  literature  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  this 
country ;  and  that  what  officers  are 
pleased  to  call  theoretic  knowledge 
has  been  usually  held  very  cheap. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  our  troops 
came  in  1854  to  take  a  part  in 
Eurdpean  warfare,  for  thi  first 
time  afber  a  peace  that  had  lasted 
thirty-nine  years,  there  was  evi- 
dently great  deficiency  of  organisa- 
tion in  many  branches  of  the  ser- 
^''^e,  particularly  those  for  which  a 


special '  education  is  required.  We 
had,  as  has  often  been  said,  bat- 
talions and  squadrons,  but  no  army ; 
on  the  part  of  the  r^rimraitskl 
officers  too  a  want  of  detail  know- 
ledge of  field-work  in  general  was 
observable.  These  &ults  and  de- 
fects became  painfully  apparent  at 
the  veiy  outset  of  tiie  Crunean  war. 
They  were  brought  very  prominently 
forward,  sometimes  too  in  aninju* 
dicious  and  hostile  manner,  and  a 
remedy  was  loudly  demanded.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  cannot  be  fkirly 
objected  to. 

But  it  was  altogether  overlooked 
and  forgotten  that  the  British  army 
excelled,  and  still  excels,  all  others 
in  intenial  economy,  general  dis- 
cipline, accuracy,  and  drill — i^ 
was  all  the  work  of  the  officers ;  as 
to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Britisii 
army,  we  think  it  quite  superflnota 
to  say  a  single  word. 

On  looking  back  now,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  our  officers 
were  in  fiust  well  up  in  everything 
that  the  service  had  hitherto  de- 
manded of  them,  or  which  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
and  practisii^ ;  that  much  of  this, 
in  its  existing  shape,  was  wholly 
unsuited  to  active  service  in  the 
field  is  also  evident,  and  that  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  teach- 
ing what  was  necessary  is  eqnaDy 
so.  But  the  officers  were  not  an- 
swerable for  this  ;  they  were  what 
the  service  had  made  them,  and 
any  other  class  of  men  would,  tvb 
suspect,  have  been  much  less 
efficient  in  many  respects.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppress  a  smile 
now,  at  the  idea  of  its  having  ever 
been  thought  possible  to  remedy 
the  defects  alluded  to,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  by  ascertaining, 
through  tfab  me4ium  of  a  competi- 
tive examination,  of  all  things  in  . 
the  world,  what  quantity  of  learn- 
ing had  been  crammed  into  the 
h^s  of  candidates  for  commis- 
sions. What  was,  and  still  is,wanted, 
is  a  charge  of  system  sabseqnent 
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and  not  preyions  to  entrance  in  the 
army.  * 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  onr 
camps  of  instruction  at  Aldershot 
and  Shomcliffe  will  insure  this. 
We  are  a&aid  that  they  will  not, 
but  even  if  they  conld,  the  com- 
petitive examination  conld  do  no 
good,  and  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief;  because  being  able  to  pass 
an  exaininatLon,  or  obtain  a  greater 
nnmber  of  marks,  is  no  proof  what- 
ever either  of  superior  capacity  or 
of  really  understanding  what  has 
been  learned  by  rote ;  it  may  be  an 
evidence  of  diligence  in  the  pupil, 
but  it  is  much  more  so  of  routine 
and .  experience  in  the  teacher.  Con- 
sequently, this  system  can  never 
insure  tlie  selection  of  those  best 
qualified,  even  as  far  as  general 
information  goes,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably exclude  a  great  number  who 
possess  the  highest  moral  and  phy- 
sical qualifications. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another 
question,  namely:  what  does  the 
officer  require  to  know  and  be  able  to 
do  ?  .  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  says,  'that 
a  man  with  a  good  constitution,  a 
firm  hand,  a  good  seat,  quick  in  ex- 
pedients, and  well  endowed  with 
common  sense,  will  do  better  than 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  com- 
petition Wallahs.'  Well,  this  is 
merely  a  rough  soldierly  way  of 
expressing  the  result  of  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field;  it  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  there  is 
an  immense  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
Physical  and  moral  qualities,  with 
a  fair  share,  of  intellect  and  culti- 
vation, are  what  the  man  who  as- 
pires to .  lead  men  requires  ;  and 
these  are  precisely  the  qualities  thai 
English  gentlemen  bred  in  English 
schools  possess  in  a  high  degree, 
and  for  which  they  are  envied  by 
the  whole  civilised  world. 

Now,  we  would  not  be.  misunder- 
stood :  an  officer  can  hardly  be  too 
well  informed.  We  like  men  to  read, 
and  enlarge  their  sphere  of  thought. 
A  knowledge  of  geography,  both 


physical  and  political,  as  also  his^ 
tory,  are  indispensable  for  those 
who  feel  that  they  have  the'stutf  in 
them  to  justify  higher  aspirations, 
and  all  officers,  without  exception, 
require  a- considerable  amount  of 
technical  knowledge ;  but  the  real 
value  and  bearing  of  the  former 
class  of  stiidies  becomes  apparent 
only  after  a  certain  time,  and  it  is 
precisely  these  that  the  lay  profes- 
sors and  teachers  cram  usque  ad 
noAiseam  into  the  candidate,  whilst 
the  latter  ones,  which  are  most 
required  at  the  very- starting  post, 
find  no  place  amongst  the  subjects 
of  examination. 

It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  the  great  mass  of 
officers  require  to  be  scientific  men 
or  even  studious  men ;  good  prtUs- 
tically  well-informed  men  are  a 
thousand  times  better,  and  if  the 
general  system  of  the  army  be  good, 
theye  never  should  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  properly  qualified  staSp 
officers  firom  amongst  these,  backed 
up  by  a  dash  of  academicians. 
There  can;  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  a  habit  of  seeking  for  informa- 
tion in  books,  if  early  acquired,  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  because  if  once 
taken  up  it  is  likely  to  be  continued ; 
and  this  argument  has  been  pint 
forward  by  the  advocates  of  the 
competitive  system,  who  were  san-* 
guine  enough  to  predict  that  siifter  a 
few  years  we  should  have  the  army 
full  of  reading  officers.  Well,  the? 
few  years  have  gone  ov^rourheadd,. 
and  we  see  *  no  alteration  for  the 
better  in  this  respect.  Has  a  mili- 
tary work  a  better  chance  of  sale 
than  it  had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  F 
Have  we  a  military  literature  ?  Is 
it  not  the  fact  tiiat  our  military 
periodicals  must  contain  a  moden^' 
sensation  novel  to  give  them  the 
least  chance  of  sale  P  and  are  they 
not  doing  worse  business  than  thefy 
ever  did  ?- 

It  was  said,  and  very  properly, 
that  our  officers  should  not  be 
behind  others — ^the  Prussians   and 
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other  Germans,  for  instaiice — ^in 
point  of  professional  information; 
and  the  most  tangible  part  of  the 
Prassian  system  being  examination, 
we  introduced  it  forthwith.  But  we 
overlooked  or  disregarded  the  very- 
important  fact  that  in  Prussia  each 
examination  is  preceded  by  a  period 
of  probationary  service,  is  confined 
to  professional  subjects  taught  by 
professional  men,  and  is  followed  up 
by  a  kind  of  service  for  which  the 
examination,  coupled  with  the  period 
of  probation,  really,  forms  a  test  of 
proficiency.  The  principle  of  com- 
petition is  a  very  good  one  in  the 
abstract — no  candid  person  can 
object  to  it:  but  to  be  fair  and 
practically  usefiil  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  subjects  in 
detail  whose  ensemble  forms  the 
qualification  for  the  office  aspired 
to,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
competitive  does  not  do.  The  best 
^rm  of  competition  is  a  probationary 
exercise  of  the  ftmctions  of  the 
office ;  it  is  that  really  applied  to  all 
other  professions,  to  the  law,  the 
church,  and  to  the  navy ;  nay,  it  is 
the  actual  basis  of  the  promotion  of 
military  officers,  and  we  maintain 
that  it  should  also  be  of  their  selec- 
tion. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  continental  annies  to  favour 
exclusively  the  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  officer  young  men  educated 
ah  initio  in  military  establishments, 
and  to  exclude  all  such  as  have 
^therto  made  their  way  as  cadets, 
Porte-6p6e-Fahnrichs,  or  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  various 
regiments ;  Prussia  has  been  work- 
ing in  this  direction  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  points  of  the  present 
system  there;  Wiirtemburg  has  just 
now  introduced  a  stringent  regula- 
tion to  this  effisct,  and  other  states 
will  follow.  This  is  nearly  alto- 
gether a  political  measure,  although 
purely  military  grounds  are  alleged 
in  support  of  it ;  these  governments 


wish  to  exclude  everything  like  h- 
beralism  from  their  corps  ^officiers ; 
their  political  and  social  condition 
may  require  peculiar  miHtary  insti- 
tutions, but  our  circumstances  are 
widely  different,  we  niust  endeavour 
to  follow  in  this  respect  the  system 
we  have  hitherto  followed  and  take 
our  officers  from  that  class,  or 
rather  those  classes,  for  heaven  be 
praised,  it  is  not  one  alone,  ihat  are 
most  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution.  ^  If  it  govern- 
ment,' says  De  Chambray,  'is  afraid 
of  seeing  the  employments  of  mili- 
tary chiefs  occupied  by  men  belong- 
ing to  the  notables  df  society,  we 
may  at  once  conclude  that  it  (the 
government)  is  either  hostile  to 
this  society  or  is  absurd,  and  is 
intent  on  its  own  ruin.' 

This  is  not  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinental system  we  should  imitate ; 
Colonel  Lord  West  pointed  out  some 
years  ago,  in  his  brochure  entitled 
*  Want  of  special  Training  in  Candi- 
dates for  ConmiissionB,'  the  neces- 
sity for  adopting  something  like 
cadetships  orPorte-epee-Fahmnchs; 
and  we  beheve  that  this  would  be 
one  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  would  be  scarcely  more,  we  want 
something  in  addition. 

The  interior  economy  of  the 
British  army  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  it 
might  possibly  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased. What  we  mean  is,  that 
the  British  non-commissioned  officer 
is  entrusted  with  the  higher  class 
of  duties  relative  to  instruction  that 
are  in  foreign  armies  carefdlly,  and 
we  beheve  wisely,  reserved  for  the 
officer,  whilst  tiie  British  officer 
does  the  duty  belonging  to  the 
foreign  sub-officer.  There  is  a 
double  danger  in  this,  on  the  one 
hand  the  .  army  becomes  too  de- 
pendant on  its  non-commissioned 
officers;  and  on  the  other,  the 
officer's  attention  is  too  forcibly  and 
permanently  directed  to  the  purely 
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administrative  instead  of  the  purely 
military  parts  of  his  duty.  An  in- 
stance that  came  under  our  own 
obserration  wiU  serve  to  illustrate 
this.  A  British  cavaliy  officer 
vieiied  Prussia  a  short  time  ago, 
and  on  his  retam  home,  spoke  some- 
-yrhat  disparagingly  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry.  *'  Their  barrack  rooms,  and 
stables,  and  kitchens  are  nothing 
like  ours/  Yes,  no  doubt,  but  did- 
you  see  nothing  else  P  '  Oh,  yes,  I 
saw  such  and  such  regiments  exer- 


cise, and  the  great  mancBvres  ;  there 
was  nothing  particular.'  And  their 
riding,  saddling,  bitting,  packing 
necessaries,  skinnishing,  ezercide  r 
*0h!  it  seemed  all  very  fair.' 
When  foreign  officers  oome  to  this 
country  they  are  shown  the  kifaehens 
and  barrack  rooms,  and  the  '  Sto- 
dare  '  feat  with  the  Horse  ArtOlery 
gun  at  Woolwich,  and  the  inevitable 
change  of  front  of  a  brigade  i — 
but  we  must  not  mention  what 
they  say.    . 
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rriHE  dub  is  an  essentially  mas- 
J_ .  culine  institation :  the  seat,  the 
eentral  pointy  of  female  influence  is 
the  acUan;  and  an  important  social 
question  is  consequently  involved  in 
uie  &ct  that  dubs  have  multiplied 
and  thriven  in  England,  whilst 
tiifi  salon  can  scarcely.be  said  to 
have  taken  root  or  prospered  largely 
out  of  France.  So  little,  indeed,  is 
the  institiition  understood  in  this 
country,  that  we  shall  probably  be 
required  at  the  outset  to  explain  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  we  can  supply  a 
better  description  or  definition  than 
we  find  at  the  commencement  of  one 
of  the  books  which  we  propose  to 
use  as  the  text-books  of  this  article : 
*When  we  speak  of  salons^*  says 
Madame  Ancelot,  *  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  a  salon  has  nothing  in 
common  with  those  numerous  fetes 
where  we  crowd  together  people, 
strangers  to  one  another,  who  do 
not  converse,  and  who  are  there 
only  to  dance,  to  hear  music,  or  to 
display  dresses  more  or  less  sump- 
tuous. No ;  that  is  not  what  is 
called  a  salon.  A  salon  is  an  inti- 
mate retmion^  which  lasts  several 
years,  where  we  get  acquainted  and 
look  for  one  another ;  where  we  are 
glad  to  meet,  and  with  good  reason. 
The  persons  who  receive  are  a  tie 
between  those  who  are  invited,  and 
this  tie  is  the  closer  when  the  re- 
cognised merit  of  a  clever  woman 
(Jemme  d^ esprit)  has  formed  it.' 

'  But  many  other  things  are  re- 
quired to  form  a  saUmi  congenial 
habits,  ideas,  and  tastes ;  that 
urbanity  which  quickly  establishes 
relations,  allows  talking  with  every- 


body without  being  acquainted — 
which  in  the  olden  time  was  a 
proof  of  good  education,  and  of 
familiariiy  with  circles  to  which 
none  were  admitted  otherwise  than 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
worthy  to  mix  with  the.  greatest 
and  best.  This  continual  exchange 
of  ideas  makes  known  the  value  of 
each:  he  or  she  is  most  welcome 
who  brings  most  agreeability,  with- 
out regard  to  rank  or  fortune ;  and 
one  is  appreciated,  I  might  almost 
say  loved,  for  what  one  has  of  real 
merit :  the  true  king  of  this  land 
of  republic  is  the  mind  (e«pn^) !' 

*  There  were  formerly  in  iVance 
many  salons  of  this  kind,  which 
have  given  the  tone  to  all  the  salons 
of  Europe.  The  most  cited  were 
those  in  which  was  carried  &rthest 
the  art  of  saying  good  things  well, 
of  pouring  forth  mind,  of  diflftising 
it  to  be  bom  anew,  and  of  mnlti- 
plying  it  by  contact.  Many  of  these 
salons  have  acquired  celebrity,  and  if 
they  have  been  less  numerous  and 
less  before  the  public  in  our  time,  * 
it  is  that,  in  general,  intelligence 
has  been  more  actively  employed, 
and  moreover  that  politics  have 
made  such  a  noise  as  prevented  any- 
thing from  being  heaid.' 

Politics,  we  regret  to  say,  have 
had  a  still  worse  efiTect  on  France 
thanpreventing  anything  from  being 
heard ;  they  have  also  gone  &r  to- 
wards preventing  anything  from  he- 
ing  said — ^that  is,  anything  frankly, 
finely,  or  carelessly;  anything  which 
could  be  twisted  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  speaker ;  ieuid  the  complete 
absence  of  disimst  is  essential  to 
the  salon.     It  is   for  this  reason 


^  Lbs  Salons  ds  Paris :  Foyers  EteinU,    Par  Madame  Ancelot.     Pans,  185S. 

Lts  SaUms  ^Autrefois:  Souvenirs  InUmes,  Par  Madame  La  Comtesse  de  Basiait- 
TILLS.    Pr^fiice  de  M.  Loxtis  Enaxjlt.    Paris,  18^2. 

Bahd  und  Ihre  Zeit,    Von  R  ScmuDT  Wbxbsenfsls.    Leipog,  1851. 

Erinnerungsblatier.    Von  A.  yon  Stbbnbkbo.    Leipzig,  1857. 

TJke  Queens  ofSockty,  By  Gbacb  and  Philip  Whabton.  .  Li  Two  Volumes. 
Londcn,  1863. 
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probably  that  the  printed  experi- 
ences of  Mesdames  de  Bassanville' 
and  Ancelot  break  off  some  twenty 
years  back,  when  gentlemen  and 
ladies  had  not  begun  to  look  round 
them  in  a  crowded  room   before 
alluding  to  any  of  the .  topics  in- 
clu4ed    in    the    well-known  Index 
Expit/rgatorlns  of  Figaro;  'either  to 
authoriiy,  or  religion,  or  morality, 
or  to  people  in  place,  or  to  people 
out  of  place,  or,  in.  short,  to  any- 
thing that  really  concerns  anybody.' 
The  work  of   the   Comtesse  de 
Bassanville  is  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, with  a  preface  by  the  editor, 
who  states  that  Hhe  happy  apropos 
of  her  birth  placed  her  on  the  limits 
of  two  worlds,  at  the  moment  when 
the  old    soqie^  which  was  crum- 
bling, was  conm)nted  with  the  new 
society   which   was    preparing   to 
succeed  it.     The  dooi*s  of  both,  he 
adds,  were  opened  to  her  by  her 
connections.    Her  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchesse  de  Laviano,  Neapolitan*, 
ambassadress  at  Paris,  introduced 
her  to  the  Princess  de  Vaudemont. 
Her  father  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Isabey,   the  painter;    and   one 
of  her  uncles  had  made  the  cam- 
paign of  Egypt  with  Bourrienne. 
She  was  also  related  to  the  great 
parliamentary  families  of.  Provence, 
through  whom  she  became  free  of  the 
salwi  of  the  Comtesse  de  Rumfort. 
Madame  Ancelot,  the  wife  of  the 
dramatic  author  and  academician, 
was  herself  the  mistress  of  a  very 
agreeable  salon,  which  boasted  a  &ir 
sprinkling  of  notabilities.    She  was 
honourably  distinguished  both  in 
literature  and  art,  and  her  attrac- 
tions were  not  limited  to  her  in- 
tellectual gifts  or  accomplishments. 
She  was  in  as  well  asp/  the  world 
which  she  xmdertakes  to  portray; 
she  puts  down  little  or  nothing  at 
second-hand ;  and  her  sketches  are 
almost  always  redolent  of  reahty 
and    life.      She   is    so  wedded   to 
self-dependence,  that-  she  has  not 
even  ventured  on  an  introductory 
retrospect  of  the   brilliant   salons 
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or  circles  of  antecedent  periods,  like 
those  when  the  PrSdettses  assembled 
in  the  H6tel  Bambouillet,  or  the 
Du  Deffants  and  D'Spinays  (as  de- 
scribed by  Sydney  Smith)  '  violated 
all  .the  Qommon  dtities  of  life,  and 
gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers.' 
The  only  instance  in  which  she 
trusts  to  tradition,  confirmed  by 
personal  impressions  of  a  later  date, 
is  in  describing  the  salon  of  Madame 
Le  Brun,  which  was  founded  prior 
to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and,  re- 
newed repeatedly  at  long  intervals, 
survived  the  Revolution  of  July. 

Madame  Le  Brun  was  largely  en- 
dowed with  all  the  chief  requisites 
for  the  position  at  which  she  aimed. 
She  had  beauty,  charm  of  manner, 
and  celebrity — that  kind  of  celebrity, 
too,  which  necessarily  brings  the 
possessor  into  direct  contact  with 
other  first-class  celebrities.  She  was' 
the  female  Reynolds  or  Lawrence 
of  her  day :  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessftd  portraitrpainter  of  her  sex 
that  ever  Kved.  She  was  elected 
a  member  of  all  the  continental 
academies  of  painting,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  invested  with  the 
cordon  of  St.  Michel,  when  the  old 
monarchy  was  swept  away.  She 
visited  most  of  the  European  capi- 
tals, where  her  fame  had  preceded 
her;  and  her  success  kept  pace 
with  her  fame.  She  was  received 
by  Catherine  of  Prussia  with  the 
same  favour  which  had  been  la- 
vished on  her  by  her  first  patroness, 
the  ill-starred  Marie  Antoinette; 
and  she  sent  from  Italy  a  picture 
(her  portrait  of  Paesillo)  which, 
when  placed  alongside  of  a  picture 
by  David,  extorted  from  him  the 
bitter  avowal :  *  One  would  believe 
my  picture  paiuted  by  a  woman, 
and  the  portrait  of  Paesillo  by  a 
man.' 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Staal,  we 
believe,  who,  when  her  little  room 
was  ftdl,  called  out  to  the  fresh 
arrivals  on  the  staircase,  *Attendez 
quemessiegessoientvides.'  Madame  . 
Le  Brun  was  frequently  in  the  same 
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.  i,v^C)Uikfiiit  in  her  small  apacrtment 
.  .'M  xbie  de  Clery,  where,  for  want 
^  viMant  chairs,  Tnarshalfl  of  France 
'u^iit  be  seen  seated  on  the  floor ; 
a  cireuiostance  rendered  memorable 
by  the  embarrassment  of  Marshal  de 
Noaillesy  an  enormously  &it  man, 
who  was  once  nnable  to  get  up 
again.  The  Comte  de  Yaudreuil, 
the  Prince  de  logne,  Diderot, 
D'AIembert,  Marmontel,  La  Harpe, 
with  a  host  of  great  ladies,  were 
amongst  the  throng,  which  also 
comprised  a  fair  allowance  of  ori- 
gruals.  A  £Eu*mer  general,  named 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere,  was  conspi- 
cuous in  this  clmracter,  if  only  by 
dint  of  his  hair,  which  was  curled 
and  puffed  to  a  breadth  and  height 
that  rendered  the  putting  on  of  his 
hat  an  impossibOify.  A  short  man 
who  occupied  the  seat  behind  him 
at  the  opera,  finding  the  view  com- 
pletely obstructed,  contrived  little 
by  little  to  perforate  a  seeing  place 
through  the  mass  with  his  fingers. 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  never  stirred 
during  the  operation  or  the  perform- 
ance, but  when  the  piece  terminated, 
he  drew  a  comb  from  his  pocket, 
and  calmly  presented  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman, with  these  words:  'Mon- 
sieur, I  have  permitted  you  to  see 
the  ballet  at  your  ease,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  your  amusement:  it  is 
now  your  turn  not  to  interfere  with 
mine :  I  am  going  to  a  supper 
party ;  you  must  see  that  I  cannot 
appear  there  with  my  hair  in  its 
present  state,  and  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  arrange  it  properly,  or 
to-morrow  we  must  cross  swords.' 
The  peaceftil  alternative  was  laugh- 
ingly accepted,  and  they  parted 
friends. 

A  similar  adventure  is  related  of 
Turenne  in  his  youth,  and  ended 
less  agreeably  for  the  future  hero, 
who  luid  cut  off  the  side  curls  of  an 
elderly  chevaUer  in  the  pit,  in  order 
to  see  better.  The  offended  senior 
was  one  of  the  best  fencers  in  Paris, 
'"urenne  was  severely  wounded 
duel  that  ensued.     Not  long 


after  his  recovery,  he  fell  in  with  his 
old  antagonist,  who  insisted  on  a 
renewal  of  the  combat,  with  the 
pleasing  intimation  that  a  third  or 
fourth  meeting  might  still  leave 
the  satisfiMstion  of  wounded  honour 
incomplete.  Turenne  was  run 
through  the  sword-arm,  and  con- 
fined to  his  room  for  some  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  thinJdng 
how  best  to  evade  the  ftuHiher  con- 
sequences of  his  indiscretion,  when 
he  was  opportunely  relieved  by  the 
death  of  the  chevalier. 

The  name  is  peculiar,  and  a  Gnmod 
de  la  Reyniere  was  the  editor  and 
principal  writer  of  the  Almanachdes 
Gourmands^  which  set  the  fashion 
of  that  semi-serious  mode  of  dis- 
cussing gastronomic  subjects  in 
which  Brillat-Savarin  shone  pre- 
eminent, and  which,  we  trust,  will 
henceforth  be  dropped,  for  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  taste  and 
style  of  recent  plagiarists  and  imi- 
tators. It  was  Grimod  de  la 
Reyniere  who  said  that  a  gala 
dinner  occupied  him  five  hours, 
although  he  could  despatch  an  ordi- 
nary one  in  three  hours  and  a  half; 
cautioning  his  readers  not  to  infer 
that  he  was  a  bad  breakfast  eater. 

Another  of  Madame  le  Bmn's 
hahituesy  the  Comte  d'Espinchal, 
prided  himself  on  knowing  every- 
body belonging  to  what  was  termed 
society  ;  and  one  night  at  an  opera 
bail  he  gave  a  singular  proof  of  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion. Seeing  a  stranger,  mncli 
agitated,  hurrying  from  one  room 
to  another  and  examining  group 
after  group,  he  volunteered  to  aid 
him  in  the  search  in  which  he  was 
apparently  engaged.  The  stranger 
stated  that  he  had  arrived  that  very 
morning  from  Orleans  with  his  wife*; 
that  she  had  begged  to  be  taken  to 
the  ball ;  that  he  had  lost  her  in  the 
crowd,  and  that  she  knew  neither 
the  name  of  their  hotel  nor  that  of 
the  street  in  which  they  had  been 
set  down.  '  Make  yourself  easy,' 
said  M.  d'Bspmchal,  '  your  wife  is 
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sitting  in  the  foyer  by  the  second 
window.  I  will  take  you  to  her.' 
He  did  so,  and  on  being  asked  how 
he  had  recognised  her,  he  replied ; 
"*  Nothing  is.  more  simple :  yonr  wife 
ifl  the  only  woman  in  the  ball  that 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  took  it  for 
:granted  that  she  had  just  arrived 
irom  the  country/  The  husband 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks ;  but  we 
are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  wife 
was  equally  grateftil  for  the  dis- 
•covery. 

David,  the  painter,who  attached  an 
undue  importance  to  social  distinc- 
idons  from  want  of  early  familiarity 
with  rank,  was  blaming  Madame  Le 
Brun  for  receiving  so  many  great 
lords  and  ladies.  '  Ah !  *  was  her 
reply,  'you  are  mortified  at  not 
being  a  duke  or  marquis ;  as  for 
me,  to  whom  titles  are  indifferent, 
I  receive  all  agreeable  people  with 
pleasure.'  This  was  the  secret  of 
her  success. 

A  usefal  if  hackneyed  moral  may 
be  enforced  by  a  story  told  of  her 
friend,  M.  de  Beaujon,  the  financier, 
who  built  the  Elysee  Bourbon  and 
fitted  it  up  in  a  style  of  luiniry  that 
made  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  Paris. 
An  Englishman  obtained  leave  to 
visit  it  and  on  entering  the  dining- 
room  found  a  table  magnificently 
laid  out.  'Your  master,'  he  ob- 
served to  the  maitre-d'hotel, '  makes 
wonderfully  good  cheer.'  *Helas, 
sir,  my  master  never  sits  down  to  a 
regular  dinner:  a  single  plate  of 
vegetables  is  prepared  for  him.' 
■'•Here  at  least  is  food  for  the  eye,' 
said  the  visitor  pointing  to  the  pic- 
tures. 'H61as,  sir,  my  master  is 
nearly  blind.'  *  WeU,'  resumed  the 
Englishman  on  entering  the  second 
suite,  *he  compensates  himself  by 
listening  to  good  music'  'H^las, 
sir,  my  master  has  never  heard  the 
music  which  is  played  here ;  he  goes 
to  bed  early  in  the  hopes  of  snatch- 
ing a  few  minutes'  sleep.'  '  But  at 
all  events  he  enjoys  the  pleasure  of 
walking  in  that  magnificent  garden.' 
*  Helas,  sir,  he  cannot  walk.'     In  a 


word,  the  supposed  Lucullus  was 
leading  the  life  of  Tantalus  ;  for  all 
purposes  of  enjoyment,  the  million- 
aire was  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

He  also  built  the  H6tel  Beaujon, . 
now  the  property  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  French 
artists,  the  marine  painter,  M.  Gudin, 
who  has  made  it  the  seat  of  a  h'beral 
hospitality  of  which  the  original 
proprietor  might  be  proud.  It  con- 
tains one  room  which,  without  any 
extraordinary  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, might  be  converted  into  the 
scene  of  a  telling  drama  by  Victor 
Hugo  or  Dumas.  It  is  a  round 
room  so  constructed,  that  on  touch- 
ing a  spring  it  turns  on  its  axis  till 
the  door  and  windows  are  effaced. 

The  second  salon  on  Madame 
Ahcelot's  list  is  ^.Iso  that  of  a 
painter,  Gerard,  wh©'se  reputation, 
dating  from  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  speedily  became  Euro- 
pean. He  ended,  we  are  told,  by 
painting  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
the  Continent ;  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  was  at  once  the  painter 
of  kings  and  the  king  of  painters. 
His  houses,  in  town  and  country, 
were  open  to  the  elite  of  every  land 
who  happened  to  be  sojourning  in 
Paris;  and  amongst  his  intimates 
are  enumerated  Madame  de  Stael, 
Talleyrand,  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  Cuvier, 
Humboldt,  Rossini,  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Beyle,  MeH- 
mee,  &c.  &c.  *  In  whatever  G«rard 
had  set  about,'  remarks  Madame 
Ancelot,  *  he  would  have  succeeded 
so  as  to  be  found  in  the  first  line, 
and  although  bom  in  an  inferior 
condition,  however  high  the  rank 
to  which  he  had  attained,  he  would 
never  have  been  Sbjoarverm ;  he  would 
have  been  an  arrive — arrived  by  the 
main  road,  in  the  light  of  day,  in 
the  sight,  with  the  knowledge,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  aU.'  We 
should  be  puzzled  to  name  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  distinctive 
merit  of  the  French  language  is 
more  strikiugly  illustrated  than  by 
the  contrast  of  arrive  with  jparverm, 
uu  2 
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Gerard's  Wednesdays  lasted  with 
rare  intermissions  for  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  attractive  character  may 
be  collected  from  the  varied  com- 
plexion and  acquirements  of  the 
company.  The  evening  of  her  ma- 
triculation, Madame  Axicelot  found 
Grerard  relating  as  a  fact  what  cer- 
tainly sounds  very  like  a  fable  or 
an  acted  proverb. 

.  The  scene  is  Florence.  A  young 
man  of  rank  calls  on  a  painter  named 
Carlo  Pedrero,  to  order  a  picture  of 
HymeUi  '  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  I  want  it  the  day  before  ray 
marriage  with  the  beautifiil  Fran- 
cesca.  The  God  of  Marriage  must 
be  accompanied  by  all  the  Graces 
and  all  the  Joys ;  his  torch  must  be 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  Love ; 
the  expression  of  his  face  must  be 
more  celestial,  and  his  happiness 
must  appear  to  be  borrowed  more 
&om  heaven  than  from  earth.  Tax 
your  imagination  to  the  uttermost, 
and  I  will  pay  you  in  proportion.' 

*The  painter  surpassed  himself; 
what  he  brought  the  day  before 
the  wedding  was  a  genuine  master- 
piece i  but  the  young  man  was  not 
satisfied,  andmaintainedthatHymen 
was  far  from  being  painted  with  all 
his  charms.  The  artist  took  the 
criticism  in  good  part;  made  the 
best  excuse  in  his  power  on  the 
ground  of  haste :  said  that  the 
colours  would  mellow  with  time ; 
and  took  leave  promising  to  have 
the  picture  ready  by  the  return  of 
the  bridegroom  from  his  honeymoon 
trip.  At  the  expiration  of  ^  some 
months,  the  votary  of  Hymen  came 
to  claim  the  picture,  and  on  the  first 
glance  excliSmed,  "Ah,  you  had 
good  reason  to  say  that  time  would 
improve  your  picture  !  What  a  dif- 
ference !  However,  I  cannot  help 
teUing  you  that  the  face  of  Hymen 
is  too  gay ;  you  have  given  him  a 
joybeaming  air  which  by  no  means 
belongs  to  him."  "  Sir,"  replied 
the  painter,  laughing,  "it  is  not 
my  picture  that  has  changed,  but 

nr  state  of  feeling.    Some  months 


ago  you  were  in  love,  now  you  are- 
married."  ' 

Gerard  had  finished  his  story  in 
the  middle  of  the  applauding  merri- 
ment which  it  provoked,  when  one 
of  the  listeners  struck  in :  '  And  do 
you  know  what  happened  after- 
wards ? '  Every  eye  tamed  to 
him.  He  was  about  the  same 
age  as  Gerard,  a  little  taller,  with 
refined,  intelligent  and  animated 
features,  and  his  whole  exteiior 
conveyed  the.  impression  of  a 
man  of  family  with  distinction, 
carelessness,  and  wit.  He  con- 
tinued, smiling :  '  The  painter,  con- 
tent with  the  price  he  had  received, 
promised  to  represent  Hymen  so  as 
to  please  both  lovers  and  husbands, 
and  after  some  months  he  opened 
his  rooms  to  the  public  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  masterpiece,  perhaps 
imprudently  promised.  The  pubHc 
came,  but  only  a  few  were  admitted 
at  a  time.  The  picture  was  placed 
in  a  long  gallery,  and  quite  at  the 
end.  The  effect  of  the  colours  was 
so  contrived  as  to  render  the  por- 
trait of  Hymen  appear  charming  to 
those  who  saw  it  from  a  distance; 
but  seen  close  it  was  no  longer  the 
same,  and  nothing  that  had  so 
charmed  was  discovered  in  it.' 

This  ingenious  and  improvised 
continuation  was  duly  applauded, 
not  the  less  when  the  narrator 
stood  confessed  as  one  of  toe 
royalties  of  science,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  There  is  a  story  however 
that  compresses  the  point  of  the 
narrative  in  two  pithy  sentences; 
that  of  the  Irishman  exclaiming— 
'  During  the  first  three  months  after 
my  marriage  I  was  so  fond  of  my  Tvife 
that  I  was  ready  to  eat  her  up :  at 
the  end  of  the  second  three  months 
I  was  sorry  I  did  not.' 

We  are  introduced  to  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Aucelot, .  exclaiming:  'Qu'on  est 
done  bien  ainsi  la  nuit  pour  causer  I 
On  ne  craint  ni  les  ennuyeux  ni  les 
creanciers.^  Here  was  the  secret;  she 
was  never  out  of  debt,  yet  she  would 
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have  her  solan,  whether  in  a  palace 
ora  garret ;  and  distinguished  friends 
flocked  ronnd  her  to  the  last.  Her 
eldest  son  resembled  her  in  impro- 
vidence. It  was  he  who  produced  a 
piece  of  stamped  paper  with  the  re- 
mark :  '  You  see  this  piece  of  paper. 
It  is  worth  25  centimes ;  when  I 
liave  written  my  name  at  the  bottom, 
it  will  be  worth  ncffching.'  She  was 
the  widow  of  Jnnot,  and  descended 
from  the  imperialfamily  of  Comnene. 
Balzac,  after  his  presentation  to  her, 
exclaimed :  *  That  woman  has  seen 
Napoleon  in  his  infancy ;  has  seen 
him  a  young  man,  still  unknown ; 
has  seen  him  occupied  with  the 
common  affairs  of  life  ;  then  she  has 
seen  him  grow  great,  mount  high, 
and  cover  the  world  with  his  name. 
She  is  to  me  like  one.  of  the  blessed 
who  should  come  and  seat  himself 
at  my  side,  after  having  dwelt  in 
heaven  close  to  Grod.'  In  his  own 
lodgings  he  had  erected  a  Uttle  altar 
to  Napoleon  with  the  inscription; 
*  Ce  qu'il  avait  commence  par  Tepee, 
je  Tacheverai  par  la  plume.' 

Associated  with  this  salon  is  the 
memory  of  the  Marquise  de  Polas- 
tron,  the  heroine  of  a  romantic  pas- 
sion, which  has  well  earned  a  record 
by  its  durabihtyand  effects.  She  was 
the  beloved  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X.,  whom  she 
followed  to  England  in  1792.  She 
there  gave  herself  up  to  devotion, 
and  on  her  death-bed  imparted 
her  religious  convictions  to  the 
Prince  in  the  sincere  and  avowed 
hope  of  securing  their  reunion  in  a 
better  world.  Young,  handsome, 
and  gallant  as  he  was  at  this  epoch, 
he  promised  complete  fidelity,  which 
no  time  should  alter.  Madame 
Ancelot  believes  that  he  kept  his 
word,  and  '  on  the  throne  as  well  as 
in  exile,  nothing  could  distract  him 
from  the  austerity  of  a  life,  all  the 
poetry  of  which  was  an  ardent  aspi- 
ration towards  that  heaven  where 
the  woman  he  so  fondly  loved  was 
expecting  him.' 

Mademoiselle  Plessy  was   origi- 


nally brought  forward  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  set,  and  it 
is  told  of  her  that  when  she  was 
little  more  than  sixteen,  and  had 
just  been  playing  in  Madame 
Ancelot's  Marlage  Raisonnahle,  an 
English  lord,  *  young,  handsome, 
enormously  rich,  and  member  of 
parliament,'  made  her  this  proposi- 
tion :  '  Are  you  wiUing  to  quit  the 
stage^  become  my  wife,  and  inhabit 
a  magnificent  chateau  in  Northum- 
berland ?  As  for  me,  I  will  remain 
nine  months  of  the  year  with  you, 
and  I  will  only  go  to  London  for 
the  session.  We  shall  there  spend 
tete-a-tete  the  best  years  of  our 
youth ;  then,  when  you  have  reached 
thirty,  we  will  go  to  London  to- 
gether, where  you  will  be  presented 
and  received  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ladies  of  England.' 

About  the  same  time,  another 
English  lord.  Lord  W.,  the  type 
of  elegance  and  fashion,  came  to 
Paris,  and  the  Marquis  de  Custines 
proposed  taking  him  to  a  party  at 
the  Princess  Czartoriska's.  He  came 
accordingly,  went  through  the  re- 
quired forms  with  the  hostess,  and 
was  seen  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
pany ;  but  when  M.  de  Custines 
looked  for  him  with  a  view  to  a 
promised  introduction  to  Madame 
Ancelot,  he  had  vanished.  Early 
the  next  morning,  M.  de  Custines 
called  to  inquire  for  his  lordship, 
and  found  him  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing for  England,'  the  carriage 
packed  and  post-horses  at  the  door. 
'  But  you  came  to  pass  the  winter 
in-  Paris  ?  '  *  How  can  I  after  this 
shocking  event ?  '  What  event?  ' 
'  Do  not  try  to  conceal  my  misfor- 
tune.' '  But  what  misfortune  ? ' 
'Alas ! ' 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was 
this  :  Lord  W.,  ready  dressed,  with 
the  exception  of  his  polished  leather 
shoes,  was  seated  by  the  fire  in  red 
morocco  sKppers.  In  his  eagerness 
not  to  ke^  M.  de  Custines  waiting 
when  the  carriage  was  announced, 
he  forgot  his  shoes ;  and  it  was  in 
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the  middle  of  the  Princess's  salon 
that  he  first  became  aware  of  the 
red  slippers  on  his  feet.  Overcome 
with  shame,  he  rushed  out  like  one 
possessed,  threw  himself  into  the 
first  hack  carriage  he  conld  find, 
and  hnrried  to  his  hotel  to  call  up 
his  servants  and  get  ready  for  a 
start.  It  was  fonnd  impossible  to 
alter  his  resolution,  and  he  drove 
ofP  pursued  and  haunted  by  tbe 
phantom  of  ridicule  which  he  had 
conjured  up. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing new  of  Madame  Becamier, 
or  to  improve  upon  Madame  Mohl's 
sketch  of  her  beautifdl  and  fascina- 
ting Mend;*  but  there  is  a  sub- 
du^  and  refined  malice  in  Madame 
Ancelot's  impressions  of  this  cele- 
brated lady  and  her  salon,  that 
tempts  us  to  borrow  a-  trait  or  two. 
Despite  of  her  personal  attractions, 
the  charm  by  which  she  drew  round 
her  such  a  succession  of  illustrious 
admirers  is  pronounced,  on  careftil 
analysis,  to  have  been  neither  more 
nor  less  than  flattery.  She  is  com- 
pared to  Sterne's  beggar,  who  never 
&iled  to  extort  a  donation  from  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  the  most 
occupied  and  the  most  uncharitable, 
by  a  dexterous  appeal  to  their  self- 
love  ;  and  her  stereotyped  phrase 
in  addressing  an  artist,  writer,  or 
orator  of  note,  is  reported  to  have 
run  thus :  '  The  emotion  which  I 
feel  at  the  sight  of  a  superior  man 
prevents  me  from  expressing  as  I 
could  wish  all  my  admiration,  all 
my  sympathy.  But  you  guess — 
you  comprehend — ^my  emotion  says 
enough.' 

TMs,  or  something  like  it,  mur- 
mured in  tremulous  tones  with  a 
befitting  acfcompaniment  of  glances, 
seldom  or  never  failed ;  and  neither 
pains  nor  expense  were  spared  to 
bring  any  one  whom  she  especially 
wished  to  fascinate  within  reach  of 
her  spell.   An  amusing  story  is  told 


of  her  hiring  a  house  at  AuteTul, 
in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
statesman  in  power  who  had  taken 
up  his  temporary  residence  there 
for  his  healtJi.  llie  plot,  we  regret 
to  say;  failed;  either  for  want  of 
sufficient  opportunity,'or  by  reason 
of  the  pre-occupation  of  the  intended 
victim. 

Chateaubriand;  we  need  hardly 
state,  was  for  many  years  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  her  sahn, 
where  he  was  worshipped  (to  bor- 
row Beyle's  simile)  like  the  Grand 
Lama.  When  he  deigned  to  talk, 
everybody  was  bound  to  listen ;  and 
nobody  was  allowed  to  talk  a  mo-^ 
ment  longer  than  seemed  agreeable^ 
to  the  idol,  who  had  well-nnder- 
stood  ways  of  intimating  his  wear- 
someness or  impatience.  When 
he  was  moderately  tired  of  the 
speaker,  he  stroked  an  ugly  cat 
placed  purposely  on  a  chair  by  his 
side;  when  tired  beyond  endnrance, 
he  began  playing  with  a  bell-rope 
conveniently  hung  within  reach. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Madame  de 
Eiccamier  to  rush  to  the  rescue, 
coute  qui  coute.  His  deafiiess,  too, 
was  observed  to  come  and  go  npon 
occasions ;  confirming  Talleyrand's 
sarcastic  remark,  that  the  author  of 
the  Genie  du  Ghrisidanisine  lost  his 
sense  of  hearing  about  the  time 
when  the  world  left  off  talking  of 
him.  His  vanity  was  excessive,  bnt 
he  knew  his  weakness,  and  could 
trifle  with  it ;  as  Madame  Ancelot 
bears  testimony,  by  repeating  his 
own  story  of  what  fell  out  at  the 
first  representation  of  his  tragedy 
of  Mowe  at  the  Odeon  theatre: 

*I  went  to  bed,'  he  said,  'not 
wishing  to  make  any  change  in 
my  habits,  lest  people  should  believe 
me  anxious  about  tlie  result.'  'But, 
added  he,  with  a  smile,  'the  feet 
is,  I  did  not  go  to  sleep,  and  I 
waited  with  impatience  the  amval 
of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  had 
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sent  with  directions  to  see  and  listen 
attentively,  so  as  to  give  me  an 
account  of  what  took  place.  I  was 
kept  waiting  &  long  time  for  his 
return,  which  induced  me  to  hope 
that  the  piece  had  been  acted  to  the 
end ;  and  I  was  beguming  to  laugh 
at  myself  for  refusing  to  receive 
news  of  my  work  through  my 
friends,  competent  judges,  and  for 
expecting  anxiously  the  opinion  of 
my  domestic,  when  he  entered  un- 
ceremoniously, excusing  himself  for 
arriving  so  late  on  the  ground  of 
the  length  of  the  spectacle,  but 
saying  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  was  obliged  to  question 
him. 

* "  Well,  how  did  it  go  off?  " 
' "  Perfectly,  Monsieur  leVicomte. 
They  did  indeed  try  to  make  a  little 
noise." 

*  "  During  the  tragedy  ?  " 
* "  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  du- 
ring the  tragedy.     But  that  did  not 
last  long,  and  they  soon  got  merry 
again." 

' "  Merry  ?  during  the  tragedy  ?  " 
' "  Oh,  yes,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte ; 
I  will  answer  for  it  that  they  were 
pleased  in  the  pit  where  I  was,  for 
they  never  left  off  laughing,  and 
saying  such  ftinny  things  that  I 
laughed  heartily  too."  ' 

This  may  pair  off  with  Charles 
Lamb's  story  of  what  occurred 
during  the  first  (and  only)  repre- 
sentation of  his  farce,  Mr.  H.  It 
had  not  gone  far,  when  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  pit  turned  round  to  him 
and  said :  '  This  is  sad  stuff,  sir  5  I'll 
hiss,  if  you'll  begin.' 

Madame  Mohl's  reminiscences  of  • 
Madame  R^camier  and  her  society 
leave  a  far  more  favourable  and  (we 
believe)  correct  impression  of  them. 
The  following  passage  may  afford  a 
useful  hint  or  two  to  any  English 
aspirant  to  the  honours  of  a  salon : 

T^'d'tites  in  a  low  voice  were  entirely 
discouraged .  If  any  of  the  younger  habitues 
took  this  liberty,  they  received  a  gentle 
chiding  in  a  real  tete-a-tite  when  everybody 
was  gone.    There  were  generally  from  six 


to  twelve  persons.  Madame  Becamier  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  others 
round  in  a  circle.  Two  or  three  stood 
against  the  chimney-piece,  and  spoke  loud 
enough  to  |be  heard  by  all.  "Whoever  had 
an  observation  to  make  contributed  it  to 
the  common  stock.  Madame  Homier 
spoke  little,  but  threw  in  an  occasional 
word ;  or  if  a  new  person  entered  who  hap- 
pened to  know  an^hing  of  the  subject 
going  on  she  would  instantly  question  him, 
that  the  others  might  be  aware  of  it ;  other- 
wise it  was  his  place  to  tiy  and  understand. 
If  any  one  in  the  citxsle  was  likely  to  have 
any  special  knowledge,  she  would  appeal  to 
him  with  an  air  of  deference ;  if  he  chanced 
to  be  unknown  and  shy,  her  manner  raised 
his  spirits.  Some,  who  before  they  fre- 
quented the  Abbaye  could  only  talk  tp  one 
or  two  persons,  soon  learnt  to  put  their 
ideas  into  the  compact  form  fitted  for 
several.  The  number  who  were  thus 
drawn  into  the  conversation  secured  this 
advantage ;  that  talking  of  the  weather  or 
of  one's  health,  or  any  other  egotistical 
topic,  could  scarcely  be  indulged  in  long. 

Sometimes  a  chance  visitor  would  come  in : 
occasionally,  if  a  lady,  she  would  sit  down 
by  Madame  Ktomier,  and  in  a  low  voice 
tell  her  something  extremely  unworthy  of 
so  much  mystery.  Meantime,  the  circular 
conversi^tion  was  going  on,  and  Madame 
R^camier  could  not  attend  to  it.  On  one 
occasion  of  this  sort,  after  the  lady  was 
gone,  she  complained  of  having  lost  the 
thread:  some  one  said  of  the- whisperer, 
*No  doubt  it  was  from  tioaidity.'  *  When 
people  are  too  timid  to  speak,  they  should 
be  modest  enough  to  listen,'  was  her 
answer — which  ought  to  become  an  axiom. 

The  talent  for  narration  is  much  culti- 
vated in  Paris.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
habittds,  standing  up,  would  tell  his  story ; 
it  was  short  and  pithy.  A  wise  or  witty 
remark  would  shoot  forth  from  one  of  the 
circle;  then  a  quick  repartee  rose  up  like 
a  rocket  from  another  side.  If  a  mot  was 
particularly  happy,  Madame  B^mierwould 
take  it  up  and  show  it  to  the  audience  as  a 
connoisseur  shows  a  picture.  She  was  not 
fond  of  talking.  If  she  knew  an  anecdote 
apropos  of  something,  she  would  call  on 
any  one  else  who  knew  it  also  to  relate  it, 
though  no  one  narrated  better  than  herself. 

No  one  ever  understood  more  thoroughly 
how  to  show  off  others  to  the  best  advan- 
tage: if  she  was  able  to  fathom  their 
minds,  she  would  always  endeavour  to 
draw  up  what  was  valuable.  This  was  one 
of  her  great  charms ;  and  as  the  spirits  of 
the  speaker  were  raised  by  his  success,  he 
became  really  more  animated,  and  his  ^ 
ideas  and  words  flowed  on  more  rapidly. 

Speaking  of  a  person  who  had 
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fine  qnalities,  but,  from  the  violence 
of  her  feelings  and  the  vivacity  of 
her  fancy,  kept  those  she  loved  in 
perpetnal  agitation,  Madame  Re- 
camier  said :  '  H  n'y  a  qne  la  raison 
qni  ne  fatigne  pas  a  la  longae.' 
Equally  suggestive  is  the  maxim: 
'  On  ne  plait  pas  longtemps  si  Ton 
n'a  qu'une  sorte  d'esprit.' 

We  are  glad  that  Madame 
Ancelot  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  although 
neither  his  habits  nor  (during  &e 
greater  part  of  his  life)  his  means 
qualified  him  for  the  establishment 
of  a  salon.  He  was  an  amusing  com- 
bination of  talent,  amiability,  and 
absurdity.  His  novel,  Le  Solitaire, 
and  some  others  of  his  writings,  at- 
tained temporary  popularity;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  assume  the  position 
of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters, 
although  he  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
solidate his  title  by  one  of  the  forty 
fatUeuUs  of  the  Academy.  He  made 
up  for  this  disappointment  as  he 
best  might  by  procuring  all  the 
foreign  orders  he  could  pick  up, 
and  on  grand  occasions  he  ap- 
peared with  three  stars,  two  broad 
ribands,  and  seventeen  smaller  de- 
corations on  his  breast.  Replying 
rather  to  a  look  than  a  remark  di- 
rected towards  them,  he  exclaimed 
to  Madame  Ancelot :  '  I  am  expect- 
ing two  more.'  In  the  three-fold 
capacity  of  Vicomte,  legitimist,  and 
man  of  letters,  he  was  fond  of 
coupling  himself  with  Chateau- 
briand :    '  Pari?,'    he    would    say, 

*  cares  for  nothing  but  her  two  vis- 
counts— ^the  two  great  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.'  His  imi- 
tation of  his  illustrious  parallel 
went  to  the  length  of  writing  a 
tragedy,  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  which 
the  audience  persisted  in  treating 
as  a  comedy.  One  of  the  draniaiis 
^ersonoe  is  made  to  say : 

*  Mon  vieux  pfere,  en  ce  lieu,  seul  a  manger 

m'apporte.* 

This  soxmded  and  was  understood 
--  *  seul  a  mange   ma  porte ;'  on 


which  a  man  in  the  pit  called  out : 
'  The  old  fellow  must  have  had 
good  teeth ;'  and  the  joke  was 
clamorously  applauded.  The  author 
rubbed  his  hands,  delightedly  re- 
marking, *  C'est  comme  Chateau- 
briand, et  comme  Victor  Hugo.' 
This  is  the  vitiis  imitahile  with  a 
vengeance. 

By  dint  of  constant  pressure,  lie 
got  a  writer  in  the  Journal  ihs 
Debats  to  prepare  a  criticism  on  his 
poem  entitled,  Isnialie,  oti  la  Moti 
et  r Amour.  The  day  before  its 
promised  insertion,  the  critic  was 
invited  to  dinner,  and  so  agreeably 
engaged  as  to  manifest  a  strong 
reluctance  to  go  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  proofs. 
'  Leave  that  to  me,'  said  D'Arlin- 
court,  '  and  do  you  stay  here  and 
amuse  the  company  till  I  come 
back.'  He  hurried  off  to  the  print- 
ing office,  and  proceeded  to  correct 
the  article  according  to  his  own 
understanding  of  the  process.  He 
struck  out  not  only  every  shade  of 
censure  but  every  limitation  of  tbe 
praise.  He  substituted  ge7iins  for 
talent,  choses  stiblimes  for  ftwjjex 
choses,  and  so  on.  The  surprise  of 
the  writer,  the  editor,  and  the 
public,^  on  the  following  morning, 
may  be  guessed.  As  for  the  happy 
author,  who  saw  not  the  smallest 
impropriety  or  bad  faith  in  render- 
ing himself  what  he  thought  simple 
justice  in  this  fashion,  he  bought 
an  immense  number  of  copies, 
and  started  on  a  tour  of  visits. 
Wherever  he  called,  he  incidentally 
introduced  the  subject  oftheJcmrnal 
'des  Debats,  spoke  of  its  usual 
reticence  of  praise,  and  produced 
the  flattering  exception  in  his  own 
case,  contriving  to  drop  the  paper 
as  he  went  away  in  some  spot 
where  it  was  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Hi  a  legitimist  opinions  and  his 
reputation  procured  him  an  invita^ 
tion  to  Frosdorff,  the  residence  of 
the  exiled  royal  family,  where  he 
stayed  a  fortnight.    On  leaving,  he 
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said  to  one  of  the  suite,  '  How  -I 
pity  these  iinhappy  princesses/  a 
burst  of  sentiment  which  seemed 
natural  enough  till  he  added,  'How 
bored  they  will  be  now  that  I  have 
quitted  the  palace,  for  during  the 
last  fortnight  I  read  my  works 
aloud  to  them  every  evening.' 

We  now  turn  to  Madame  de 
Bassanville,who  has  followed  nearly 
the  same  plan  as  Madame  Ancelot. 
Her  characteristic  traits  and  illus- 
trative anecdotes  are  selected  with 
equal  tact,  and  she  possesses  the 
same  talent  of  narration.  She  starts 
with  the  Princess  de  Vaudemont, 
tiee  Montmoreftcy,  grande  dame  to 
•the  tips  of  her  fingers,  although  her 
face  and  figure  ill  qualified  her  for 
the  part.  She  was  not  only  short  and 
redfaced,  but  plump  and  thin  at  the 
-same  time,  that  is,  plump  where 
she  ought  to  be  thin,  and  thin 
where  she  ought  to  be  plump.  Yet 
she  carried  off  all  her  physical  dis- 
advantages by  dint  of  air,  manner, 
and  address.  Superior  to  exclusive- 
ness,  she  attracted  and  received 
merit  and  distinction  of  all  kinds 
and  classes,  on  the  one  condition  of 
agreeability.  She  made  a  point  of 
being  at  home  every  evening,  giving 
up  balls,  plays,  concerts,  and  evening 
engagements,  for  years ;  and  if  by  a 
rare  accident  she  dined  out,  she  was 
punctually  at  home  by  nine;  the 
visitors  who  preceded  her  being 
received  in  her  absence  by  her 
datne  de  compagnie^  Madame  Leroy. 

One  of  her  most  intimate  friends 
-w€w  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  who 
bad  resided  in  England  during 
the  emigration,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  tall  stiff 
nobleman,  Loi*d  Glaydfort,  whom 
«ome  of  our  readers  may  succeed 
in  identifying  by  the  following 
anecdote  narrated  by  her.  During 
the  Queen's  trial,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
bis  carriage  was  stopped  by  the 
mob,  and  he  was  required  to  join  in 
the  cry  of  *  Long,  live  the  Q\ieen : ' 
*  With  all  my  hewt,  my  friends ;  long 


live  Queen  Caroline,  and  may  your 
wives  and  daughters  resemble  her.* 
Another  story  told  of  him  is  not 
authenticated  by  the  same  stamp,  of 
probability. 

Lord  Claydfort  httd  an  only  son 
whom  he  adored,  and  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  superb  Newfoundland  dog, 
named  Black.  One  day  the  son  fell 
into  the  river,  and  would  -have  been 
drowned  without  the  prompt  assis- 
tance of  Black.  A  few  days  after 
this  event.  Lord  Claydfort  invited 
his  family  to  a  grand  festival.  The 
table  was  covered  with  the  rarest 
dishes  and  the  finest  fruit,  and  in 
the  middle  was  an  immense  jpdte,  in 
the  form  of  a  tomb.  '  *  My  friends,' 
said  his  lordship,  his  eyes  moistened 
by  emotion,  pointing  to  the  pdte^ 
*here  reposes  the  excellent  Black, 
to  whom  I  owe  my  son.  I  thought 
that  the  best  mode  of  proving  my 
gratitude  was  to  parcel  him  out 
amongst  you,  so  that  his  flesh  might 
mingle  with  your  blood.  Do  as  I 
do,  and  let  your  stomachs  be  his 
eternal  resting-place.*  '  Does  not 
this,'  adds  Madame  Ancelot,  '  recall 
the  reply  of  the  savage  to  the  civi- 
lised man? — "Barbarian,  you  eat 
your  aged  father."  "  Ingrate,  you 
leave  yours  to  be  eaten  by  the 
worms." ' 

Speaking  of  another  lidbitue  of 
this  salmi,  she  says :  The  English- 
man's name  was  Cunningham,  a 
puritan  of  the  first  order,  professing 
the  deepest  hatred  for  France,  al-  - 
though  living  more  in  Paris  than 
London,  and  seeming  to  live  most 
happily  amongst  the  French.  It 
was  told  of  him  that,  the  English 
ministers  being  anxious  to  have 
him  of  the  Cabinet  on  account  of 
his  city  interest,  Mr.  Pitt  went  the 
length  of  calling  on  him.  '  I  come,' 
he  said,  *  to  assure  you  in  the  King's 
name  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
him  to  offer  you  an  employment 
worthy  of  your  merit.'  Ab  Mr. 
Cunningham  bowed  without  an- 
swering, his  dinner  was  announced. 
'  I  was  just  going  to  dinner,  sir,' 
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he  said,  with  a  smile,  '  and  if  your 
excellency  will  do  me  the  hononr 
of  sharing  jny  humble  meal,  we  will 
afterwards  talk  of  the  subject  which 
brings  yon  here/  Pitt  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. They  went  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  dinner  consisted  of 
hashed  mutton,  potatoes,  a  pudding, 
and  a  pot  of  beer.  When  they  had 
got  to  the  cheese,  Mr.  Cunningham 
reflected  that  the  confidential  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  and  sent  away 
the  servant  who  had  waited  on 
them,  that  he  might  be  alone  with 
his  guest,  who,  beheving  that  he 
could  renew  his  offers  with  better 
chance  of  success  on  account  of  the 
apparent  poverty  of  his  host,  frankly 
explained  the  object  of  his  visit. 
'  Mr.  Minister,'  replied  the  Amphi- 
tryon, '  you  will  tell  the  King  that 
my  fortune  suffices  for  my  moderate 
wants,  and  that  a  man  who  lives  on 
80  little  is  not  for  sale.' 

This,  we  need  hardly  explain,  is 
the  story  of  Andrew  Majrvell  moder- 
nised. It  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  guise  in  which  English 
history  and  biography  figure  in 
the  light  hterature  of  France. 

The  French  Lifeguards  {gardes  dtc 
corps)  under  the  Restoration  had 
got  into  bad  odour,  like  the  Tenth 
forty  years  since.  A  label  was 
posted  on  their  barracks :  '  Fabrique 
de  plats  argentes  qui  ne  vont  pas  an 
feu ; '  a  singularly  unjust  sarcasm, 
for  no  corps  had  better  reason  to 
boast  of  the  bravery  of  its  members. 
One  of  them,  the  Vicomte  de  S.,  was 
talking  to  a  Mend  in  the  green- 
room of  the  opera  on  a  ball  night, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  stranger 
rushed  upon  him,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word  gave  him  a  box  on  the 
ear.  Whilst  every  one  was  lost  in 
astonishment  and  terror  at  the  pro- 
bable results,  the  aggressor  (an 
American)  cried  out :  '  Oh,  my 
God,  I  have  made  a  mistake — ^ac- 
cept my  best  apologies,  sir.'  Apo- 
logies were  out  of  the  question. 
The  affront  could  only  be  expiated 
by  blood.  A  duel  ensued  the  next 
morning,  and  the    American  was 


wounded  in  the  arm.  '  My  name,*" 
said  he  to  the  Vicomte,  who  had 

spared  him,  '  is .    I  start 

to-morrow  for  Havre ;  but  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied,  I  am  at 
your  service  for  fifteen  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  I  embark  for  Louisi- 
ana, where  my  property  lies.' 

They  separated  on  terms  of  cour- 
tesy. But  the  comrades  of  the  Vi- 
comte having  declared  the  wound 
of  the  American  much  too  slight 
to  expiate  the  offence  offered  to 
a  lifeguardsman,  when  the  honour 
of  the  corps  was  at  stake,  the  con- 
queror found  himself  constrained 
to  set  out  for  HavrO)  to  recom- 
mence the  chastisement  he  had 
already  inflicted  on  his  adversary- 
This  time  the  American  was  nm 
through  the  body,  and  left  for 
dead :  the  doctors  of  Havre  gavfr 
him  but  a  few  hours  to  Hve.  The 
Vicomte  returned  triumphant^ 
though  saddened,  and  the  story 
was  almost  forgotten,  when  newa 
arrived  that  the  American  had  he- 
Hed  the  medical  prophecy,  and  was 
alive  and  merry  in  America.  This 
news  was  brought  by  an  enemy  of 
the  Lifeguards,  who  satirically  ob- 
served that  the  people  whom  they 
killed  enjoyed  excellent  health. 

Their  reputation  was  involved: 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the^ 
Vicomte  started  for  Louisiana  with 
his  mind  thoroughly  made  up  ta 
bring  the  affair  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion this  time.  The  sensations  of  the 
American  on  seeing  him  were  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable.  '  But  you  must  he 
the  devil  incarnate.  I  give  you  a  box 
on  the  ear  by  mistake :  you  wound 
me  in  the  arm.  That  is  not  enough : 
you  run  me  through  the  body  and 
leave  me  for  dead.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  '  '  To  kill  you  outright.' 
The  American  gave  a  start.  *  You 
have,  then,  set  your  heart  on  killing 
me  ?  '  'Not  at  all:  but  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  my  position,  and  so 
long  as  you  live  I  shall  be  a  cause 
of  scandal  to  my  regiment.'  Th& 
American  fell  into  deep  thought 
*  If  you  resigned  your  couunission  I 
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could  live  withont  inconveniencing 
you,  could  I  not  ? '  he  suddenly 
inquired.  The  Frenchman  burst 
out  laughing.  '  No  doubt,'  he 
replied,  gaily  ;  *  for  it  is  not  on  my 
own  account  ithat  I  want  to  put  you 
to  death,  I  give  you  my  word.  I 
have  not  the  smallest  ill-feeling 
towards  you ;  but  I  cannot  adopt 
your  suggestion,  because  I  am 
young,  without  fortune,  and  can- 
not sacrifice  my  position  to  save 
you. .  Come,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind.'  The  American  burst 
out  laughing  in  his  turn.  *  I  propose 
to  you  in  exchange  for  your  epau- 
lettes my  daughter,  who  is  young,- 
handsome,  and  will  have  a  million 
for  her  dowry.  Do  you  agree  ? ' 
The  Vicomte  did  agree,  and  the 
catastrophe  was  cut  short,  like  many 
other  impending  catastrophes,  by  a 
marriage. 

Some  good  stories  are  told  of 
Isabey,  apropos  of  his  galo^i.  When 
the  allied  sovereigns  met  at 
Paris  in  1 8i  5,  he  was  commissioned 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
members  were  to  be  introduced. 
*  Monsieur,'  said  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, '  I  consent  to  appear  in  your 
picture  solely  on  condition  that  I 
occupy  the  first  place ;  it  is  mine, 
and  I  insist  upon  it.'  'My  dear 
finend,*  whispered  Talleyrand,  who 
represented  France,  *  for  your  sake 
and  mine,  I  ought  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  your  picture  or  not 
appear  in  it  at  all.'  How  were  these 
two  pretensions  to  be  reconciled? 
It  must,  notwithstanding,  be  done ; 
and  this  is  what  the  artist  resolved 
on  after  the  deepest  reflection :  '  The 
Duke  was  represented  entering  the 
chamber  of  conference,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him :  he  might, 
therefore,  believe  himself  the  king 
of  the  scene ;  whilst  Prince  Talley- 
rand, seated  in  the  central  chair, 
had  thereby  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  picture.  Besides,  Isabey  per- 
suaded the  noble  Duke  that  he  was 
much  handsomer  seen  in  profile, 
because  he  then  resembled  Henry 


IV. ;  which  so  adroitly  flattered 
his  Grace  that  he  insisted  abso- 
lutely on  purchasing  the  sketch 
of  this  picture,  which  is  now  in 
England,  and  ranks  in  the  family  of 
the  noble  lord  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  memorials  of  his  career.' 
Of  the  internal  probability  of  this 
story,  which  we  have  translated 
literally,  it  is  for  our  readers  to 
judge. 

A  difficulty  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription was  raised  by  Humboldt 
(the  diplomat),  who  had  no  reason 
to  pride  himself  on  his  good  looks, 
and  was  conscious  of  the  fact.. 
*Look  at  me,'  was  his  reply  to 
Isabey's  request  for  a  sitting,  *  and 
acknowledge  that  nature  has  given 
me  so  ugly  a  face  that  you  cannot 
but  approve  the  law  I  have  laid 
down,  never  to  spend  a  halfpenny  to 
preserve  the  likeness  for  posterity. 
Dame  Nature  would  have  too  good  a 
laugh  at  my  expense  on  seeing  me  sit 
for  my  portrait ;  and  to  punish  her 
for  the  shabby  trick  she  has  played 
me,  I  will  never  give  her  that  plea- 
sure.' Isabeau  did  not  despair,  but 
simply  requested  Humboldt  to  allow 
him  an  hour's  conversation  the  n6xt 
morning.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  when  the  picture  appeared  he- 
exclaimed,  *I  determined  to  pay 
nothing  for  my  portrait,  and  the 
rogue  of  a  painter  has  taken  his 
revenge  by  making  it  like !  * 

There  is  a  dressmaker  at  Paris, 
named  Worth,  who  .  professes  to 
imagine  and  compose  dresses  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  principles  of 
art ;  to  blend  and  harmonise  form 
and  colour  like  a  painter,  with  a 
studied  view  to  effect.  It  is  an 
understood  thing,  when  he  has 
produced  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  that  the 
favoured  customer  is  to  give  him  a 
private  view  to  be  adjusted  and 
touched  up.  In  this  treatment  of 
the  living  form  like  a  lay  figure,  he 
was  anticipated  by  Isabey,  who, 
whenever  his  wife  wished  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  smart,  under- 
took in  person  the  pleasing  task  of 
attiring  her  in  this  fashion  : 
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'  When  Madame  Isabey  was  com- 
pletely dressed  all  but  her  robe  or 
gown,  and  had  got  together  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  silk,  gauze  and  laces, 
she  sent  for  her  husband,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  cut,  shape,  and  pin  on 
till  the  costume  was  complete.' 
On  one  occasion,  when  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver  was  the  fashion,  he 
made  her  a  robe  for  a  fancy  ball 
with  gold  and  silver  paper  pasted 
upon  muslin,  which,  according  to 
the  chronicler,  extorted  the  envy 
of  many  and  the  admiration  of  all.' 
It  should  be  added  that  everything 
became  Madame  Isabey,  who  was 
remarkably  handsome. 

Few  women  occupied  a  more  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  Parisian 
society  of  the  last  generation  than 
the  Comtesse  Merlin.  She  had 
birth,  wealth,  and  accomplishment, 
besides  agreeable  manners  and  a 
warm  heart.  She  was  an  amateur 
musician  of  the  first  class,  and  her 
concerts  were  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, for  all  the  great  com- 
posers and  singers  regarded  her  as 
a  sister,  and  put  forth  their  utmost 
powers  when  she  called  upon  them. 

All  the  evenings  (says  Madame  de  Bas- 
sanville)  were  not  consecrated  to  mnsic. 
The  arts,  literature,  science,  even  the  futili- 
ties of  the  world,  had  their  turn ;  but  when 
I  say  futilities,  I  do  not  say  sillinesses,  for 
the  intimacy  of  the  countess  included  as 
many  distinguished  women  as  men  of  merit. 
To  begin,  there  was  the  Princess  Beljioso, 
patrician  and  plebeian  combined;  great 
lady  and  artist,  imiting  all  the  most  oppo- 
site qualities,  as  if  to  show  that,  whether  on 
the  first  or  last  rong  of  the  world's  ladder, 
she  would  have  been  out  of  the  line.  The 
Duchesse  de  Flaisance  was  then  aiming  at 
rivalry  with  her,  and  one  evening  they 
were  talking  of  the  salon  of  Madame  Merlin. 
*  This  galon/  said  one  of  the  ladies  present, 
is  a  regular  collection ;  everything  is  repre- 
sented in  it:  the  arts,  by  Malibran  and 
Eossini;  literature,  by  ViUemain;  poetry, 
by  Alfred  de  Musset ;  journalism,  by  MM. 
Malitome  and  Merle.  '  Beauty,'  added 
Madame  de  Plaisance,  eagerly,  *  by  Mdlle. 
de  Saint- Aldegonde ;  wit,  by  Madame  de 
Balby.*  *  And  you,  madame,  what  do  you 
represent?'  asked  the  Princess,  with  a 
bitter  smile ;  for  she  thought  herself  entitled 
to  two  at  least  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  so  lightly  accorded  to  others.     The 


Buohess,  who  ivddened  at  this  question, 
replied,  naively,  with  a  charming  smilf, 
'Mon  Dieu,  je  ne  sais  pas — ^vertu,  pc-ut- 
6tre.'  *  Nous  prenez-vous  done  pour  dea 
masques  ?  '  reJMned  the  Princess. 

It  was  Madame  Merlin  who  said 
'  J'aime  fort  les  jeux  innocents  avec 
ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  pas.*  Her 
games,  innocent  or  the  contrar}', 
were  intended  to  bring  out  the  talents 
of  her  society,  which  abounded  in 
talents.  At  a  single  game  of  forfeits, 
M.  Villemain  was  condemned  to 
make  a  speech,  M.  Berryer  to  tell  a 
story,  Alfred  de  Musset  to  improvise 
another,  and  Philippe  Dupin  to  com- 
pose a  history  on  a  given  subject: 
La  Femme  et  le  Chieii,  on  which 
he  produced  a  charming  one  with 
a  moral. 

She  proscribed  politics,  the  more 
willingly  because  she  was  opposed 
to  the  liberal  opinions  in  vogue,  and 
was  fond  of  turning  representative 
institutions  into  ridicule.  Her  fa- 
vourite story  on  this  subject  ran 
thus  : — 

A  colonist  of  St.  Domingo,  my  respectallf 
relative,  had  a  mania  for  .  establishing  a 
kind  of  domestic  congress  amongst  his 
negroes.  Everything  vas  done  by  the  pin- 
raUty  of  votes,  and,  above  all,  tiiey  were 
recommended  to  vote  according  to  thflr 
consciences.  Nevertheless,  the  result  was 
found  to  be  always  in  accordance  with  tlie 
secret  desii-e  of  the  master.  One  day  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  establish  a  reform 
on  several  points  of  his  administratioD. 
He  proposed,  in  my  presence,  to  these  good 
people  to  decree  that  henceforth  theoflfender 
that  hitherto  had  been  punished  in'th  five 
lashes,  should  receive  seven;  that  thej 
should  have  twenty-five  rations  instead  of 
thirty;  and,  lastly,  that  a  part  of  their 
allowance  should  be  kept  back  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  half-castes,  who  had 
nothing,  and  rested  while  the  others 
worked!  Well— who  would  believe  it?— 
these  propositions,  so  adverse  to  their 
interests,  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

'  What  stupid  creatures  these  blacks  are  I' 
I  exclaimed,  when  I  was  alone  with  my 
relative. 

'Less  than  you  think,*  replied  he.  *I 
have  been  playing  a  comedy  for  my  anitise- 
ment.  Voild  tout!  Do  you  not  remark 
that  I  have  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of 
putting  the  questions  and  collecting  the 
votes?  Well,  that  is  the  whole  secret: 
I  comprehended   at  once;  and  yet  this 
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expedient,  so  simple,  so  easy,  so  natural, 
■would  never  have  occurred  to  me. 

It  is  an  expedient  that  readily  oc- 
curred to  the  framer  of  the  Imperial 
system  of  representation  ;  and  it  is 
one,  moreover,  to  which  he  will 
proljably  be  compelled  to  revert. 

Count  D'Orsay  is  frequently- 
named  in  connection  with  this  8alo7i 
and  two  or  three  others,  in  which  he 
may  have  been  seen  during  his  fly- 
ing Wsits  to  Paris  prior  to  his  final 
return.  All  French  writers  will 
have  it  that  he  was  the  king  of 
fashion  in  England  for  twenty  years; 
and  the  following  story  is  told  in 
proof  of  his  supremacy.  '  The  Count 
was  returning  from  a  steeplechase 
when  he  was  caught  in  a  storm. 
Looking  round  him,  he  observed  a 
sailor  wrapped  up  in  a  loose  over- 
coat of  coarse  cloth  reaching  to  his 
knees.  "  Will  you  sell  your  great- 
coat ?"  said  the  Count,  after  temptr 
ing  the  sailor  into  a  public-house  by 
the  offer  of  a  dram.  "Willingly,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  sailor,  pocket- 
ing the  ten  guineas  offered  him  for 
a  garment  not  worth  one.  The 
Count  put  it  on,  and  rode  into  Lon- 
don. The  storjn  had  blown  over, 
and  he  joined  the  riders  in  the  Park, 
^vho  all  flocked  round  him  with  ex- 
clamation of  "C'est  original,  c'est 
charmant !  c'est  d^licieux !  No  one 
but  D'Orsay  would  have  thought  of 
.  iSuch  a  thing."  The  day  following 
all  the  fashionables  wore  similar 
overcoats,  and  behold  the  invention 
of  the  paletot,  which,  like  the  tri- 
colour, has  made  the  tour  of  the 
world.' 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is  that 
D'Orsay  was  a  very  agreeable  fellow, 
remarkable  for  social  tact,  good 
humour,  and  good  sense.  He  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in  a 
particular  set  at  a  time  when  the 
autocrats  of  fashion  had  been  de- 
throned or  abdicated,  and  the  lower 
empire  had  begun.  When  he  came 
upon  the  stage,  men  were  getting 
careless  of  dress,  they  were  growing 
sick  of  affectation,  and  a  second 
Brummel     was    an    impossibility. 


D'Orsay  had  very  few  imitators,  and 
his  notoriety  rested  on  his  singu- 
larity. We  say  his  notoriety  ;  for 
those  who  knew  him  well  had  a 
real  regard  for  him  on  account  of 
his  fineness  of  perception,  his  genial- 
ity, and  his  wit.  The  Earl  of  Nor- 
wich, who  took  the  lead  among  the 
heattx  esjynts  in  the  court  of  Clmrles 
I.,  was  voted  a  bore  at  the  Restora- 
tion. A  somewhat  sibiilar  fate  be- 
fell D'Orsay  when  he  returned  to 
France  with  Lady  Blessington.  His 
countrymen  would  not  or  could  not 
understand  what  the  English  had 
discovered  in  him.  We  happened 
to  be  with  him  at  a  dinner,  mostly 
made  up  of  artistic,  literary  and 
political  celebrities,  .when  the  con- 
versation was  directed  to  a  topic  on 
which  he  was  admirably  qualified 
to  shine — the  comparative  merits  of 
the  English  and  French  schools  of 
painting.  He  talked  his  best  and 
talked  well,  yet  his  failure  was  un- 
deniable. He  was  quickly,  almost 
contemptuously,  put  down. 

The  salon  of  the  Comtesse  de  Rum- 
fort  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
recorded  by  Madame  de  Bassanville, 
but  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
sketch  of  one  of  her  hahituees,  a 
female  physician,  a  Yankee  doc- 
toress,  named  Palmyra,  who  claimed 
an  unbroken  descent  in  the  male  line 
from  Cortez,  was  pre-eminently 
beautiful,  and  appeared  every  day 
in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  between 
two  hideous  negresses  who  acted  as 
foils.  She  only  received  patients  of 
her  own  sex,  and  her  fee  for  a  con- 
sultation was  more  than  treble  what 
was  commonly  paid  to  the  first 
regular  physician  in  Paris  : 

What  do  you  suppose  was  her  prescrip- 
tion? Jalaps,  potions,  bleedings,  pui^es, 
tonics,  leeches  ?  Nothing?  of  the  kind.  All 
that  might  do  for  MM.  Diafoirus,  Desfon- 
andres,  or  Purgon.  She  prescribed  amuse- 
ments,  new  dresses,  feteSf  balls,  gariands  of 
flowers,  pleasure  trips. 

She  would  say  to  one—*  You  are  suffering 
from  languor :  you  must  go  oftener  to  balls  ; 
I  will  teach  you  a  new  step.* 

To  another — *  Your  weak  point  is  your 
nerves.  Your  husband  must  give  you  a 
new  set  of  dresses.     Tliis  gown  does  not 
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Ibecome  you.  Write  directly  to  your  dress- 
maker.' 

To  a  third — *You  are  wasting  away. 
Yes,  I  understand — a  diamond  necklace 
•must  be  administered  by  your  husband.'. 

To  a  fourth — *  Your  pulse,  which  I  have 
just  felt  carefully,  demands  a  new  equipage.' 

The  fair  patients  went  away  delighted, 
:and  none  of  them  regretted  the  fee  of  six 
crowns  that  was  to  cost  the  husband  two  or 
three  thousand.  What  science !  what  a 
cov/p^(xU\  what  admirable  therapeutics! 
Willingly  would  they  have  shouted  out, 
'  EnfoTtce,  Hippocrate  I '  as  the  romanticists 
shouted  out  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  — '  Enfoncif  BacineV 
It  is  not  recorded  that  the  husbands  were 
^equally  satisfied;  and  I  imag^e  the  con- 
*trary,  for  Palmyra  disappeared  one  fine 
morning,  without  any  one  knowing  what 
ihad  become  of  her. 

Madame  de  Bassanyille  has  many 
^more  upon  her  list ;  which  might  be 
enlarged  at  discretion,  for  during 
most  of  the  period  of  which  she 
treats,  almost  every  one  with  a  large 
acquaintance  and  competent  means 
took  a  day.  To  the  best  of  our 
belief,  based  on  personal  knowledge, 
Alfred  de  Vigny  conscientiously 
adhered  to  his  for  a  full  quarter  of 
-a  century. 

Social  sway  in  France  was  at  no 
time  monopolised  by  Frenchwomen. 
The  Russians  were  formidable  com- 
petitors, especially  the  Princess 
Bagratien,  the  Princess  Lieven,  and 
Madame  Svetchine,  whose  salon 
•exercised  a  marked  influence  on 
the  religious  movement  of  the  age. 
The  Americans  were  occasionally 
well  represented,  as  by  Mrs.  Child, 
the  daughter  of  General  Henry 
Lee ;  and  we  remember  when  the 
best  society  were  wont  to  meet  in 
the  salon  of  Madame  Graham,  the 
wife  of  a  Scotch  laird  of  moderate 
fortune. 

We  must  turn  to  other  sources 
than  our  two  female  reminiscents  for 
the  materials  of  a  brief  retrospect. 

The  salons  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury have  been  rendered  familiar  to 
all  conversant  with  modem  French 
literature  by  M.  Cousin,  to  whom  it 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  portray, 
analyse  and  speculate  on  the  lives 
^nd  characters   of  their   founders 


and  illustrations.  The  results  of 
his  researches  have  been  ably  and 
pleasantly  compressed  by  Madame 
Mohl.  '  Of  the  distinguished  ladies 
of  the  seventeenth  century,'  she 
remarks,  '  the  Marquise  de  Bam- 
bouillet  deserves  the  first  place,  not 
only  as  the  earliest  in  order  of  time, 
but  because  she  first  set  on  foot 
that  long  series  of  salmis  which  for 
tw6  hundred  and  fifty  years  hare 
been  a  real  institution,  known  only 
to  modem  civilisation.  The  ge- 
neral spirit  of  social  interconrse 
that  was  afloat ;  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  education  of  women  of 
the  higher  classes  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  taste,  not  to  say  the  passion,  for 
their  society,  aided  by  the  general 
prosperity  under  Henry  IV.,  might 
indeed  have  created  salons ;  but  it 
is  to  Madame  de  Kambonillet's 
individual  qualities  that  we  owe  the 
moral  stamp  given  to  the  society 
she  founded,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  inferior  imitations  that  appeared 
for  long  after,  remains  the  precedent 
whichhas  always  been  unconsciously 
followed.' 

The  famous  Hotel,  built  after 
plans  drawn  by  her,  was  situate  in 
the  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre, 
close  to  the  H6tel  LongueviUe; 
both  have  been  destroyed.  It  is 
described  by  Madame  Scudery  as 
full  of  objects  of  art  and  curiosity 
Around  one  room  were  the  poi*-'-* 
traits  of  her  dearest  friends :  a  style 
of  ornament  which,  prompted  by  the 
some  kindly  feeling  and  good  taste, 
Frances  Countess  of  Waldegrave 
has  adopted  with  the  happiest 
effect  at  Strawberry  HiU.  The 
drawing-room  of  the  Hotel,  then 
called  a  cabinet^  had  windows  open- 
ing from  top  to  bottom  on  gardens 
reaching  to  the  Tuileries.  This 
room  led  into  others,  forming  a 
suite,  a  fashion '  introduced  by  her, 
as  was  also  that  of  perfrming  them 
with  baskets  of  flowers  hung  about. 

The  origin  of  the  French  Academy 
has  been  clearly  traced  to  the  co- 
terie which  met  in  this  draw- 
ing-room ;   one  of  their  favourite 
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pursuits  being  the  improvement  of 
the  language.  '  Several  words,'  says 
Madame  Mohl,  *  were  banished  from 
conversation  by  the  Marquise  so 
completely  that  I  could  not  venture 
even  to  quote  them.'  Judging  from 
words  that  have  kept  their  ground, 
the  queen  of  the  Precietises  might 
liave  banished  a  good  many  more 
without  being  accused  of  pru- 
dery. She  was  tall,  handsome  and 
dignified,  with  a  marked  expression 
of  sweetness  and  benevolence.  'I 
loved  her,  I  venerated  her,  I  adored 
her.  She  was  like  no  one  else,'  ex- 
claims the  Grande  Mademoiselle. 
Her  charm  was  inherited  by  her 
eldest  daughter,  Julie,  who  exer- 
cised a  joint  influence  at  the  hotel, 
till  she  quitted  it  to  marry  the 
Marquis  de  Montausier ;  and  three 
or  four  years  afterwards,  1648,  the 
intellectual  intercourse  of  their 
circle  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  Fronde. 

Immediately  after  the  cessation 
of  political  turmoil.  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  began  her  famous  Satur- 
day evenings,  to  which  M.  Cousin 
alludes  in  his  account  of  her  society : 

'  As  at  first  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  harmless  amusement,  these 
assemblies  were  for  a  long  time  free 
from  pedantry.  The  habitual  con- 
versation was  easy  and  airy,  tending 
to  pleasantry ;  the  women,  like  tfiose 
jof  the  H6tel  Rambouillet,  were 
correct  without  prudery  or  prim- 
ness ;  the  men  were  gallant  and 
attentive,and  surrounded  them  with 
the  graceftil  homage  which  dis- 
tinguished the  best  manners  of  the 
time.  A  slight  shade  of  tenderness 
was  allowed,  but  paesion  was  entirely 
forbidden.  The  greatest  stretch  of 
gallantry  was  a  certain  semblance 
of  Platonic  love,  and  even  this  in- 
troduced now  and  then  some  slight 
jealousies.' 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who 
has  drawn  her  own  intellectual 
portrait  under  the  name  of  Sappho, 
was  very  Blain,  and  dark  com- 
plexioned;  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance at  a  time  when  hloiules  were 


pre-eminently  in  vogue.  But  she 
had  admirers  in  abundance,  and  her 
Platonic  liaison  with  P^lisson  is 
cited  as  a  masterpiece  of  that  much 
calumniated  species  of  tie.  De- 
scribing it  under  her  feigned  name 
in  the  Grand  Cyrus,  she  says  : — 

Phaon's  love  increased  with  his  happi- 
ness, and  Sappho's  affection  became  more 
tender  from  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
love  he  had  for  her.  No  hearts  ever  were 
so  united,  and  never  did  love  join  so  much 
purity  to  so  much  ardour.  They  told  all 
their  thoughts  to  each  other;  they  even 
understood  them  without  words ;  they  saw 
in  each  other's  eyes  their  whole  hearts,  and 
sentiments  so  tender,  that  the  more  they 
knew  each  other,  the  more  entire  was  their 
love.  Peace  was  not,  however,  so  pro- 
foundly established  as  to  let  their  affection 
grow  dull  or  languid;  for  although  they 
loved  each  other  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
to  love,  they  complained  each  in  turn  that 
it  was  not  enough. 

Her  Saturdays  did  not  last  above 
five  years,  and  Madame  Mohl  states 
that  her  assemblies  never  acquired 
the  importance'of  those  of  the  H6tel 
Rambouillet  or  of  Madame  de  Sable, 
nor  of  many  that  succeeded  each 
other  through  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, down  to  those  of  Madame 
Recamier. 

The  Marquise  de  Sable,  to  whom 
M.  Cousin  has  devoted  a  volume, 
'was  the  real  successor  to  the 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet ;  and  has 
been  justly  cited  as  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  women,  no 
longer  young,  rich,  nor  handsome, 
becoming  more  influential  in  the 
meUow  evening  of  their  lives  than 
in  the  brilliant  morning  or  the 
glowing  noon.  Madame  de  Sable, 
an  admired  beauty  of  the  Court  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  was  a  childless 
widow,  past  fifty,  and  without  lite- 
rary reputation,  when  her  salon 
was  at  the  height  of  its  fame: 
when  we  find  Mazarin  noting  down 
iQ  his  pocket-book  the  names  of 
the  personages  of  consideration  that 
frequented  it,  concluding  with  this 
N.B. :  —  '  Madame  de  Longueville 
is  very  intimate  with  Madame  de 
Sable;  they  talk  freely  of  every- 
body.    I  must  get  some  one  into 
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her    assembKes    to    tell    me   what 
they  say.' 

Richelieu  had  manifested  the  same 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  going  on 
at  the  Hotel  Hambouillet  after  he 
had  left  off  visiting  there.  He 
sent  his  secretary,  Boisrobert,  to 
request  the  Marquise,  as  an  act  of 
Mendship,  to  let  him  know  who 
spoke  against  him;  to  which  the 
spirited  reply  was  that,  as  all  her 
friends  knew  her  respect  for  his 
eminence,  none  of  them  would  be 
guilty  of  the  ill-breeding  of  speaking 
against  him  in  her  house.  So  we 
see  that  Napoleon  I.  had  high  pre- 
cedent in  his  fe.vour'  when  he  took 
alarm  at  Madame  de  Stael's  sallies  ; 
and  that  the  espionnage  which  has 
ruined  social  freedom,  under  the 
guise  of  saving  society,  under 
Napoleon  HI.,  is  traditional. 

Madame  Mohl  thinks  that  the 
maxims  of  La  Eochefoucault  were 
elaborated  from  the  conversations 
at  Madame  de  Sable's.  They  were 
certainly  based  on  the  selfish  and 
intriguing  men  and  women  of  the 
Fronde.  M.  Cousin  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Pensees  de  Pascal 
were  suggested  by  these  conversa- 
tions. Madame  Mohl  also  claims 
for  these  ladies  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  men  of  letters  to  be  received  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  great. 
'It  was  this  sympathy  of  women  that  . 
so  early  made  Hterary  men  an  im- 
portant portion  of  society  in  France; 
but  in  what  other  country  would 
'women  have  had  ike  power  of  con- 
ferring such  importance?  Among 
the  anecdotes  preserved  of  the  H6tel 
RambouUlet  is  one  relating  that  the 
grand  Conde,  being  angry  at  Yoiture, 
one  of  its  greatest  favourites,  said, 
"  If  he  was  one  of  us,  we  should 
not  put  up  with  such  behaviour."' 
Is  this  a  proof  of  social  equality  ? 
We  draw  the  opposite  inference 
from  the  anecdote ;  and  remember- 
ing Voltaire's  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  privileged  class,  who 
had  him  caned,  we  are  reluctantly 


led  to  conclude  that  men  of  letters, 
or  of  purely  personal,  distinction, 
not  bom  in  the  purple,  were  not 
received  on  a  footing  of  conven- 
tional equality  till  shortly  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789. 

A  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
state  of  Parisian  society  when  this 
crisis  was  in  preparation,  may  be 
collected  from  Jnlien^  <m  la  Fin 
(Tun  Siecle,  by  M.  Bungener. 
'  Serious  topics  were  too  anxiously 
discussed  to  admit  of  light,  dis- 
cursive, or  literary  talk.  Some 
salons,  however  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve in  some  degree  the  traditions 
of  their  superannuated  predecessors. 
Madame  Geoffiin  was  dead,  Madame 
du  Deffant  retained  but  a  small 
number  of  faithftd  adherents.  It 
was  at  the  Princess  de  Beauvan's, 
the  Duchess  de  Grarumiont's,  the 
Duchess  d'Anville's,  the  (/omitess 
de  Tessi's,  the  Countess  de  Segur's, 
Madame  de  Beauhamais',  Madame 
de  Montesson's,  that  the  French 
world  assembled  its  wittiest  and 
most  cultivated  representatives.' 
Madame  de  Luxembourg,  widow  of 
the  Marshal,  must  be  added  to  the 
list.  It  was  a  select  circle  of  her 
friends,  that  Rousseau  gratified  with 
the  first  reading  of  the  Confessions ; 
and  by  a  strange  coincidence  he 
began  the  very  day  after  the  death 
of  Voltaire. 

Having  brought  down  the  series 
of  Parisian  salmis  to  about  the  point 
where  Mesdames  de  Bassanville  and 
Ancelot  take  them  up,  we  look 
round  to  see  whether  the  institu- 
tion, as  we  venture  to  call  it,  has 
been  imitated  or  acclimatised  out 
of  France.  Goethe  at  Weimar,  and 
Tieck  at  Dresden,  were  the  centres 
of  very  remarkable  circles,  which 
will  fill  a  large  space  in  the  history 
of  German  society  and  thought.  It 
would  appear  from  Gentz's  Diaries 
that  female  influence  was  rife  at 
Vienna  during  the  Congress.  But 
the  German  salmi  that  best  satisfies 
the  conditions  which  we  assumed 
at  starting,  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
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Haliel,  the  wife  of  Yamhagen  von 
Ense,  who  has  thus  recorded  his 
impression  of  her  at  their  first 
meeting : 

She  appeared,  a  light,  graceful  figure, 
small  but  well  formed;  her  foot  and  hand 
surprisingly  small ;  the  brow,  witii  its  rich 
braids  of  dark  hair,  announced  intellectual 
superiority;  the  quick  and  yet  firm  dark 
glances  caused  a  doubt  whether  they  be- 
trayed or  took  in  most ;  a  suffering  expres- 
sion lent  a  grinning  softness  to  the  well- 
defined  features.  She  moved  about  in  her 
dark  dress  almost  like  a  shadow,  but  with 
a  free  and  sure  step.  What,  however, 
overcame  me-  most  was  her  ringing,  sweet, 
and  soul-reaching  voice,  and  the  most 
wonderful  mode  of  speaking  that  I  had 
ever  met. 

This  was  in  1803.  She  was  not 
married  till  18 14,  when  she  was 
about  forty-four,  and  he  thirty. 
She  was  of  a  Jewish  family,  named 
Levin,  and  her  position  was  due 
entirely  to  her  own  strength  of 
character,  to  her  intellectual  supe- 
riority, and  (above  all)  to  her  power 
of  entering  into  the  feelings  of 
others,  to  her  being  emphatically 
what  the  Neapolitans  mean  by 
simjpatica.  Several  chapters  in 
books,  and  some  separate  publica- 
tions, have  been  devoted  to  her. 
Boih  before  and  after  her  marriage 
w^e  find  her  surrounded  by  such 
men  as  Frederic  Schlegel,  Gentz, 
Prince  Badziviil,  Humboldt,  Prince 
Puchler  Muskau,  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and  Gans. 
It  was  to  her  that  Gentz  addressed 
the  curious  letters  describing  the 
growth  and  restorative  effects  of  his 
passion  for  Fanny  Elsler.  ^  Madame 
de  StaeFs  impression  after  a  first  in- 
terview was  characteristically  ex- 
pressed to  Baron  Brinkman :  '  EUe 
est  etonnante.  Vous  ^tes  bien 
heureux  de  posseder  ici  une  telle 
amie.  Vous  me  communiquerez  ce 
qu'elle  dira  de  moL' 

Rahel  died  in  1 855.  M.  de  Stem- 
berg,  referring  to  a  later  period. 
Bays  :  *  I  have  done  with  my  Berlin 
salons.     The    real  founder  of  the 


modem  salons  of  Berlin  is  still 
living,  but  without  a  sah^i.  It  is 
Yarnhagen  von  Euse,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  or  rather  as  the 
literary  and  diplomatic  support  of 
Rahel,  founded  every  kmd  of 
intellectual  sociability,  and  whose 
example  was  followed  by  many 
others,  both  men  and  women.  It 
may  be  said  that  German  life 
caught  from  them  the  first  notion 
of  a  salon  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  had  long  existed  in  France. 
North-German  and  especially  Berlin 
Hfe,  was  adverse  to  the  firm  estab- 
lishment and  further  development 
of  this  kind  of  intercourse.*^ 

The  most  influential  and  popular 
salmi  of  which  Italy  could  boast  at 
any  period  was  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Albany  at  Florence.  All  travel- 
lers make  honourable  mention  of  it ; 
and  she  has  been  truly  described  as 
the  connecting  Ihik.  of  half  a  century 
of  celebrities.  In  May  1809,  she 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Paris  with- 
out delay,  and  at  her  first  interview 
with  the  Emperor  was  thus  ad- 
dressed by  him : — *  I  know  your 
influence  over  the  society  of  Flo- 
rence. I  know  also  that  you  employ 
it  in  a  sense  adverse  to  my  policy ; 
you  are  an  obstacle  to  my  projects 
of  fusion  between  the  Tuscans 
and  the  French.  This  is  why  I 
have  summoned  you  to  Paris,  where 
you  will  have  full  leisure  to  satisfy 
your  taste  for  the  fine  arts.'  She 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence till  November  18 10.  She  died 
in  January  1824,  and  left  a  void, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  up. 

A  very  remarkable  circle,  com- 
memorated by  Byron,  Hobhouse 
(Lord  Broughton),  and  Beyle,  who . 
were  temporarily  amongst  its  most 
distinguished  members,  collected  at 
Milan  round  the  Abate  de  Breme 
shortly  after  the  peace  of  18 16; 
but  their  principal  place  of  meeting 
was  the  opera.  Writing  in  1823, 
Lord     Byron     says  : — *  So     many 
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changes  Iiave  taisen  place  in  tlie 
3Mj]aii  circle  that  I  hardly  dure  re- 
cur to  it :  some  dead,  some  banished, 
and  some  in  the  Attstrian  dungeons.' 
■  Lord  Bronghton  speaks  in  the  same 
tone  in  his  Italy :  *  I  passed  through 
!MxIan  in  1822.  All  my  Mends  of 
the  Liberal  party  had  disappeared.' 

Writing  from  Venice,  Byron  says : 
*  The  Contessa  Albrizzi  is  the  De 
Stael  of  Venice,  not  young,  but  a 
very  learned,  nnaffected,  good- 
•nafnctred  woman,  very  polite  to 
strangers,  and  I  believe  not  at  all 
dissolute  as  most  of  the  women  are.' 
Lord  Broughton  states  <^at,  at  his 
first  visit  to  Venice,  only  two  or 
tibree  houses  were  open  to  respect- 
able recommendations,  and  at  his 
last  visit,  only  one.  Houses  might 
be  named  in  both  Naples  and  B>ome 
which  have  largely  promoted  the 
best  sort  of  social  intercourse,  but 
the  want  of  duration,  regnlariiy, 
and  continuity  disentitles  i^m  to 
rank  with  those  whidi  are  popularly 
accepted  as  salons.  The  same  re- 
mark applies,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  the  society  wbieh  has  occasionally 
clustered  or  crystallised  in  Geneva 
and  its  vicinity.  We  must  except 
^smondi's,  the  historian,  whose 
villa  during  many  years  formed  the 
grand  attraction  of  a  locality  with 
which  so  many  recollections  of  ge- 
nins  are  imperiahably  associated. 
We  must  also  except  Coppet,  and 
bope,  with  Lord  Broughton,  that 
some  one  may  be  found  'not  to 
celebrate  but  describe  the  amiable 
mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the 
centre  of  a  society,  ever  varied, 
and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of 
which,  divested  of  the  ambition 
and  the  arts  of  public  rivalry, 
shone  forth  only  to  give  fresh 
animation  to  those  around  her.' 
At  Geneva,  as  indeed  in  every  con- 
tinental capital,  the  political  state 
at  present  is  enou^  to  account  for 
the  absence  or  decline  of  the  sahn. 

M.  de  Lamartine,  who  ha«  devoted 
two  eloquent  and  interesting  Num- 
bers of  his  Gours  de  Idtterature  to 
Madame  de  R^camier  and  Chateau- 


briand, concludes  wi&  tins  para- 
graph : — ^  To  reiaim  to  our  literary 
aalms^-^^ej  are  throughout  the 
sign  of  an  exuberant  civilisation: 
they  arealao  the  sign  of  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  women  on  the  human  mincL 
From  Peiicfes  and  Socrates  at  Aspa- 
sia's,  from  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael at  Vittoria  Colonna's,  from 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  at  Meonora 
d'Este's,  from  Petrarch  at  Laura  de 
Sade's,  from  Bossuet  and  Bacine  at 
the  H6tel  Bambouillet,  from  Voltaire 
at  Madame  du  Defiant's  or  Madame 
du  Ghatelet's,  from  J.  J.  Boussean 
at  Madame  d'Epinay's  or  Madame 
de  Luxembourg's,  from  Vergniaud 
at  Madame  Roland's,  frt)m  Chateau- 
briand at  Madame  Eecamier's;— 
everywhere  it  is  from  the  fireside 
(jMjin  dufeu)  of  a  lettered,  polilical, 
or  enthusiastic  woman  that  an  age 
is  lighted  up  or  an  eloquence  bur^ 
forth.  Always  a  woman — ^as  the 
nurse  of  genius,  at  the  cradle  of 
literature !  When  these  soLom  are 
closed,  I  dread  civil  storms  or  lite- 
rary decline.    They  are  closed.' 

'  The  clubs  in  England  and  the 
salons  in  Erance,'  remarks  Madame 
Mohl,  ^  Imve  long  beean  plaq»  where, 
like  the  porticos  of  Athens,  public 
affairs  have  been  discussed  and 
puh^e  men  criticised.'  This  is  the 
key  to  the  problem  why  dubs  are 
flourishing  in  England,  and  salons 
are  dying  out  in  France.  We  can 
discuss  public  aJBTairs  freely,  and  our 
neighbours  cazmot.  A  literary  man 
of  the  highest  distinction,  who  has 
a  weekly  reception  at  his  house, 
having  been  summoned  to  appear 
afi  a  witness  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Police  Correctioimelle,  discovered 
from  the  tone  and  course  of  the 
examination  that  much  of  the  con- 
versation at  his  last  soiree  had  been 
feithftdly  reported  to  the  magistrate. 
A  single  occurrence  of  this  kind 
creates  an  all-pervading  feeling  of 
distrust.  Yet  Madame  de  C.'s 
salon,  the  last  of  the  foyers  etrnts^ 
retained  its  reputation  and  attrac- 
tiveness till  her  lamented  death: 
Madame  d'A.  holds  on  gallantly: 
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a  well-known  rez-ds^chaussee  in  the 
Place  St.  Geoi^es  is  the  xdgktiiy 
scene  of  about  the  best  conversa- 
tion in  Paris ;  and  a  small  apartment 
au  troisieme  in  the  Rne  du  Bae  iB 
stUl  redolent  of  the  social  and  in- 
telleeto^  charm  which  made  Ma* 
dame  de  Stael  prefer  the  gaiter  of 
that  street  to  the  Una  mshing  of  the 
arrowy  Bhpne  or  the  calm  waters 
which  reflect  the  rocks  of  MeillsEaye. 

The  ezpaufflon  of  Paj^ia,  and  in- 
creased dualities  of  locomotkm,  are 
also  iihoaght  to  have  accelerated  i^ 
decline  c^  the  salon,  whidi  throve 
best  when  the  higher  class  of  Pari- 
sians lived  most  of  the  year  in  close 
proximity,  and  were  seldom  long  or 
far  absent  from  the  capital.  When 
Madame  Merlin  left  Paris,  it  was 
only  for  a  villa  at  St.  Grermain's, 
where  she  had  dinners  and  recep* 
tions  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

The  state  of  things  is  still  mare 
UB&FOuable  to  constant  intimacy 
in  LcNidcm ;  no  longer  the  Lomdon 
of  BnunmeU,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Pall  Mall,  on  the  north  by  Ox- 
fcfrd  Street,  on  the  east  by  Re- 
gent Street,  on  the  west  by  Park 
Lane.  English  country  life,  and 
the  national  fondness  for  travelling, 
form  another  serious  drawback. 
The  elite  of  our  society  are  not  set- 
tled in  the  metropolis  till  the  spring 
is  far  advanced,  and  are  off  again 
soon  after  midsummer.  The  late 
dinner-hour,  and  the  importance 
we  attach  to  this  (in  many  men's 
estimate)  most  important  event 
of  the  day,  with  the  club  to  fall 
back  upon,  lead  us  to  under- 
value the  privileged  access  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  empty  till  that  part  of  the 
evening  which  the  French  salmi  oc- 
cupied has  passed  away.  Kor  are 
we  aware  that  any  qualified  Eng- 
lishwoman has  ever  submitted  to  the 
sacrifice  required  for  a  fair  trial  of 
the  experiment,  by  a  self-denying 
ordinance  like  that  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Princess  de  Vaude- 
mont  submitted  for  tiiirty  years. 


The  nearest  approximation  was 
mads  by  the  Benrys,  whose  habits 
had  been  formed  or  modified  abroad. 
*  With  the  lives  of  the  sisters,*  re- 
marks their  thoughtfiil  and  refined 
biographer,  Lady  Theresa  Lewis, 
closed  a  society  which  wiU  be  ever 
remembered  by  aU  who  freqaented 
these  pleasant  litt^  gatheriogs  in 
Curzon  Street.  Sometimes  a  note, 
sometimes  a  word,  and  more  often 
the  lamp  being  lighted  over  the 
door,  was  taken  as  notice  to  attend, 
and  on  entering  it  might  be  to  find 
only  a  few  hahUues  or  a  larger  and 
more  bnlhant  assembly.'  But  a 
notice  of  some  sort,  if  not  a  formal 
inTita^on,  was  necessary  to  insure 
against  disappointment ;  and  this  is 
the  touchstone  or  turning-point. 

A  glance  at  the  '  Queens  of  So- 
ciety '  will  suggest  a  proud  array 
of  distii^uished  Ei^lxshwom^i  who 
have  done  good  service  in  hJAg^^^^g, 
haononising,  and  elevating  soci^ ; 
in  associating  genius,  learning,  and 
accomplishment  with  rank,  wealth, 
and  fashion;  in  facilitating,  refining, 
and  enhancing  the  pleasures  of 
intellectual  intimacy.  But  not  one 
of  them  has  set  about  her  appointed 
task  in  the  manner  of  a  French- 
woman ;  not  one  of  them,  in  fact, 
has  successfdUy  attempted  the 
institution  of  the  salon.  A  few, 
Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  for  example, 
may  have  done  more,  may  have 
done  better,  but  they  have  not 
dime  this.  Nor  could  even  they, 
with  all  their  rare  combination  of 
attractions  and  advantages,  have 
attained  the  proposed  object  with- 
out first  revolutionising  the  in- 
grained habits  of  the  nation.  Yet, 
although  the  salon  has  little  chance 
in  England,  and  is  at  a  temporary 
discount  on  the  Continent,  we  do  not 
despair  of  its  ftiture.  It  is  too  con- 
genial to  its  native  soil  to  be  exter- 
minated or  die  out.  It  faded  with 
the  free  institutions  of  France ; 
it  will  revive  with  her  reviving 
liberties. 

XX2 
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THE  DEATH  OF  OLD  KING  GORM. 

k  BALLAD. 

By  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

This  ballad  is  founded  on  the  story  told  in  the  Jomsvikingasaga,  which, 
if  it  be  the  most  striking,  is  probably  not  the  most  authentic  account  of 
the  events  to  which  it  relates.  Historians  seem  to  think  it  probable  that 
Eiiut  was  killed  in  Ireland  or  in  Yorkshire,  rather  than  slain  by  his 
brother  Harold  in  Jutland.  Queen  Thyra  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
Danes  owed  that  work  of  which  we  have  again  heard  within  the  last 
few  years — ^the  *Danavirke.'  She  bore  the  name  of 'Thyre  Danebod' 
(Dane's  help)  as  her  son  Knut  was  called  *  Dana-ast '  or  *  Denmark's 
Darling.'  In  one  of  the  popular  songs  describing  the  erection  of  the 
Danavirke,  we  are  told : 

Det  Tar  Oid  af  Dronning  Thyre 

Bet  kaldt  Dannebod 
Kyinden,  8om  ved  Danmark*8  Styre 

SAd  med  Mandemod. 

^The  '  Lymfiord'  is  the  narrow  inlet  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutknd 
just  south  of  the  main  channel  into  the  Baltic ;  the  western  end  was 
formerly  closed  by  a  neck  of  land  from  the  North  Sea,  but  Mr.  Laing 
says  Hhis  neck  has  within  these  fifteen  years  been  washed  away, 
and  there  is  now  a  channel  into  the  Baltic  by  this  new  passage  for 
small  craft.'  (Heimskringla,  vol.  i.  p.  378,  n.  1844.)  The  date  d 
Knut's  death  was  about  a.d.  935. 


'  My  brother  is  slain,  and  the  fight  is  won ! 

Go  now,'  Earl  HarAld  said ; 
*  And  find  me  the  man  that  will  tell  King  Gorm, 

How  Eoiut  his  son  is  dead.' 


He  paus'd  and  look'd  on  his  liegemen  all, 
But,  I  trow,  no  liegeman  spoke  ; 

He  heard  but  the  boom  of  the  heaving  tide 
As  each  crested  billow  broke. 

3. 
O'er  Lymfiord  the  level  sun 

Shed  his  last  rays  around. 
Where  ships  and  corpses,  oars  and  shields, 

Went  dnfliing  up  the  Sound. 

4- 
At  length  one  said :  *  We  know  right  well 

'  That  man,  Lord  Earl,  is  fey, 
Who  shall  dare  to  tell  to  thy  fitther's  face, 
The  deed  that  was  done  this  day. 
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*  King  Gorm  hath  spoken — ^who  bears  that  tale, 

Fall  sore  shall  his  tidings  me  ; 
The  death  of  Knut  is  the  death  of  the  King, 
And  the  death  of  its  teller  too/ 


The  Earl  hath  gone  to  his  mother  s  bow'r ; 

They  have  conn'd  their  counsels  o'er, 
And  when  King  Grorm  at  his  wine  was  set 

Earl  Harold  spoke  on  the  floor :  — 

7- 

*  I  saw  two  falcons  fight  yestreen, 

One  white — ^the  other  grey : 
'  The  grey  soar'd  high  in  his  pride  of  place, 
But  the  white  death-stricken  lay.' 

8. 

No  more  he  utter'd,  and  fled  from  the  hall 

As  a  man  for  his  life  doth  fly ; 
But  the  old  King  sate  with  mien  unchanged. 

And  drain'd  his  goblet  dry. 

9- 

*  Now  busk  ye  !  busk  ye  !  my  maidens  all,' 

Queen  Thyra  cried  that  night, 
^  For  sable  hangings  must  deck  my  hall 
In  lieu  of  the  scarlet  bright.' 

lo. 

Again  on  the  morrow  King  Gorm  sat  there 

To  drink  with  his  liegemen  bold ; 
He  look'd  on  the  walls,  and  he  look'd  on  the  Queen^ 

And  his  heart  grew  chill  and  cold. 

II. 

He  rose  and  rax'd  him,  while  the  tears 
Pell  fast  on  his  beard  like  rain — 
"*  Woe !  Denmark,  woe !  my  hour  is  come. 
For  Knut  my  son  is  slain ! ' 

12. 

-^  No  tongue  but  thine  own  hath  told  the  tale,' 
Queen  Thyra  gently  said ; 
He  leant  to  the  wall — ^he  sunk  in  his  chair — 
And  Oorm  the  King  was  dead. 
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FOREST  LIFE. 

Let  any  one  select  a  small  cGstrict,  and  pick  up  the  dialectic  varieties,  phrases, 
proverbs,  and  stories. — Max.  Mulleb. 


THE  Kew  Forest  is  almost  the 
only  large  district  left  in  Eng- 
land which  has  not  been  invaded  by 
the  nineteenth  centnry.  You  may 
drive  or  ride  for  miles  over  thou- 
sands of  acres,  and  find  the  country 
in  exactly  the  same  state  that  rt 
was  left  by  the  Norman  kings  ;  the 
roads  are  probably  a  good  deal 
better,  and  the  poachers  use  guns 
instead  of  bows  and  arrows;  but 
except  in  these  particulars,  the  same 
wide  commons  stretch  bleak  and 
bare,  with  here  and  there  a  withered 
stump  by  a  sullen,  black,  boggy 
pool,  succeeded  by  beautiftil  knolls 
where  the  tall  deer,  whom  the  '  Con- 
queror loved  as  if  he  were  their 
father,'  enjoy  themselves  as  then, 
with  picturesque  oaks  and  beaatsfdl 
green  hollies  dotted  about  as  in  a 
park,  from  amongst  which  "William 
Rufus  might  ride  out  without  any 
sense  of  incongruity  ;  while  old 
Perkins,  who  carried  the  King's 
body  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  lived 
in  just  such  a  mud  hov^l,  dressed 
in  much  such  a  dark  '  surpKce  * 
(smock  frock)  and  leathern  leggings 
as  his  descendant  who  now  iiJiabits 
the  same  spot,  having  neither  risen 
nor  fallen  in  the  scale  during  al- 
most 800  years.  The  very  tongue 
has  hardly  changed;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Infers  fondly  there.  The 
plural  'en' — ^housen,  cheesen;  the 
unpronounceable  form  of '  th,'  t$ ;  the 
syllabic  augment  in  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple —  *  she've  alost,'  '  he've 
abroke' — are  to  be  found  in  all 
their  pride.  *  It,'  as  in  the  older 
translations  of  the  Bible,  hardly 
exists  ;  '  everything  is  "  he  "  (says 
a  great  authority)  but  a  tomcat, 
who  is  "  she."  ' 

'The  district  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
the  dialect  has  come  down  by 
independent     descent     from     the 


language  brought  by  them  from 
what  is  now  Sleswick  -  Holstein. 
It  is  often  purer,  and  in  some 
cases  richer,  than  the  dialect  chosen 
as  our  national  speech,'  says  the 
same  authority.  In  the  strag- 
gle for  Kfe  of  dialects,  'natural 
selection '  has  not  always  perhaps 
chosen  the  best  in  every  respect; 
probably  sometimes  the  one  acci- 
dentally combined  with  the  strongest 
fists. 

Our  beloved  patois,  however,  is 
being  rapidly  improved  off  the  fece 
of  the  earth ;  there  is  incalculable 
harm  done  by  the  prigs  of  little 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  who 
infest  the  present  world.  All  the 
hiatoricaj  traces  of  language,  by 
which  the  sacoessive  waves  that 
have  colonised  England  may  be 
traced,  are  being  destroyed  before 
the  levelling  hands  of  the  pert  little 
oracles  of  the  national  schools. 

The  population  is  a  very  law- 
less one,  living,  like  their  ances- 
tors, on  woodstealing  and  poaching; 
and  of  all  the  lawless  parts,  a  dis- 
trict called  No  Man's  Land  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  old  Spartans,  I 
believe,  considered  theft  was  not  a 
fault  unless  it  were  found  out :  No 
Man's  Land  thought  the  same. 
Their  very  houses  were  stolen  fit)m. 
the  waste  and  built  on  the  stolen 
soil ;  their  cows  and  sheep,  and 
pigs  and  geese,  fed  on  the  conunons 
whence  came  their  peat  fuel,  and 
there  was  not  a  shilling  of  rent  for 
anything  paid  by  the  whole  com- 
itLunity.  The  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  tells  how,  when 
riding  with  the  ranger  (a  good,  easy 
man)  over  these  ports,  diey  both 
took  notice  of  a  remarkably  fine 
oak.  Three  or  four  days  after  they 
again  passed  the  place ;  the  tree 
was  gone,  tmnk,  branches— not 
a    tra^    of    any   kind    was    left. 
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Hardly  anj  notice  was  taken :  it 
was  considered  the  custom  of  tlie 
country,  thou^  many  horses  and 
carts  must  have  been  required  to 
carry  it  away. 

Eveiy  mud  cottage  stood  separate. 
In  1^  whole  hamlet  there  were  not 
three  dwellings  together.  Mud  has 
not  a  tempting  sound,  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  ooznfortable  wear,  warm 
in  winter,  cool  in  summer;  and 
standing,  as  many  of  them  did,  in 
their  own  little  orchards  and  bril- 
liant gardens,  they  were  much  more 
picturesque  and  pleasant  th^n  the 
hideous  red  boxes,  with  blue  slate 
roo£9,  thin  as  paper,  that  are  suc- 
ceeding them.  The  most  substan- 
tial and  prettiest  of  them  all  be- 
longed to  the  parish  clerk ;  it  pos- 
sessed a  second  story,  and  was 
partly  built  of  brick ;  for  Silas 
Eiussell  was  a  considerable  man  in 
those  parts — *  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
and  a  fellow  who  had  had  losses, 
and  one  who  had  two  gowns.'  He 
lived  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
Utile  village  church,  but  as  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  hamlet  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  who  could 
read,  there  hieid.  been  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  He  was  as  proud  of 
his  rare  accomplishment  as  Beau- 
clerc  himself;  and  as  knowledge 
was  power  even  in  No  Man's  Land, 
he  was  greatly  considered  for  it. 
His  house  stood  on  the  edge  of  a 
little  hill  sheltered  from  the  north, 
with  an  orchard  of  merries  (the 
little  black  cherry)  about  it,  and  a 
passion-flower  trained  over  the 
front,  for  the  climate  is  almost  as 
mild  as  Devonshire  ;  while  the  little 
garden  made  a  gorgeous  show  in 
June,  with  great  red  peonies,  blue 
larkspurs,  and  golden  marigolds. 

It  was  Sunday  mid-day,  and  he 
and  his  granddaughter  were  just 
returning  from  the  '  berrin  '  of  his 
old  wife.  He  did. not  speak,  and 
Bachel,  always  rather  afraid  of  him, 
dared  .notvbiQgin.  ;  At  last  they 
reached  the. door i^.th^.empiy  house- 
place  seemed-  to  etHke  cold  on  the 


old  man — ^the  vacant  chinmey  comer 
where  they  twohad  satopposite  each 
other  for  so  many  years,  and  he  spoke 
out  but  it  was  not  a  sentimental  grief. 
*  Eh,  but  she  were  fallen  away  to 
nothing ;  she  var  a  perfec'  notamy, 
**  SmaU  heft  shall  I  be  to  carry  to 
the  lictun,"  says  she ;  and  she  var 
that  sure.  But  it  were  a  fine 
berrin,  chile,  and  a  sight  of  voke, 
and  they  all  spoke  as  how  she  were 
a  terriable  good  woman.' 

And  so  poor  old  Lizzie's  funeral 
oration  was  done. 

Rachel  Russell  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  of  the  iype  common  in  those 
parts,  small  and  well-made,  with 
delicate  refined  features,  and  what 
would  be  called  elegance  in  another 
class  in  all  her  motions  and  looks. 
She  was  an  orphan.  There  is 
nothing  but  association  in  names  ; 
no  high-bom  sound  was  the^'e  to 
any  one  who  heard  hers.  Russells 
were  exceedingly  common  about 
there,  and  no  one  saw  anything  the 
least  incongruous  in  dirty  old 
Howard  the  blacksmith,  or  Stanley 
the  gipsy  tinker  in  the  lane. 

Old  lUissell  was  exceedingly  par- 
ticular about  his  grandchild;  no 
one  was  *  allowed '  about  the  place, 
and  it  was  so  lonely  that  his  task 
would  have  seemed  easy ;  but  as 
when  a  flower  comes  out  in  the 
forest,  the  bees  appear  where  none 
were  to  be  seen  before,  so  if  there  is 
a  pretty  girl,  those  ne'er-do-weels 
young  men  will  find  her  out ;  J[and 
poor  RusseU  was  sadly  put  about. 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  in 
his  horror  at  the  spedes,  that  they 
were  necessary  to  replenish  the 
supply  of  old  ones»  who  alone  he 
thought  worthy  to  inherit  the 
earth. 

Their  nearest  neighbonir  was  an 
old  woodcutter,  a  widower,  whose 
children  had  all  left  him  except 
the  youngest,  Maurice.  He  was 
a  tall,  well-grown  stripling,  aboixt 
one-and-twenty,  with  a  pleasant 
face,  not  in  the  least  handsome; 
with  a  keen  eye  for  a  stag,  and  the 
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fleetest  runner  in  the  parish.  He 
was  supposed  to  help  his  father 
in  the  wood,  and  if  they  both 
combined  less  lawful  callings  with 
their  nominal  one,  No  Man's  Land 
did  not  think  the  worse  of  them. 
Old  Lizzie  Russell  had  been  very 
fond  of  the  striving  woman  who 
had  died  of  hard  work,  and  Maurice 
and  Rachel  had  known  each  other 
from  babies  ;  many  were  the  wood- 
pigeons*  eggs,  the  feathers  of  wood- 
pecker and  jay,  that  were  among 
her  treasures  in  those  old  days. 
And  now,  if  he  met  her  coming 
home  with  a  bundle  from  the  shop, 
fou,r  miles  oflP,  there  was  no  harm  in 
his  carrying  it  for  her,  or  in  his 
helping  with  a  yoke  of  water  from 
the  little  well  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  orchaid;  for  he  had  been 
scarcely  allowed  to  come  within 
the  house  since  the  old  woman's 
death.  Everything  looked  fair  for 
the  pair ;  he  had  never  spoken  a 
word  of  love  to  her,  however,  they 
were  still  on  their  old  friendly  foot- 
ing, and  old  Silas,  who  did  not  like 
the  prospect  of  losing  his  grand- 
child, could  not  have  objected  in  the 
long  run,  when — there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  the  Gt)vemment,  the 
Ministry  resigned,  and  a  number  of 
great  people  went  in  and  out,  with 
whom  Maurice  and  Rachel  did  not 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  much  to 
do.  There  are  many  clever  books 
written  to  prove  what  small  causes 
led  to  great  events ;  un  verre  d'eau 
turned  out  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  changed  the  fate  and 
policy  of  Europe.  My  great  work 
shews  that  great  things  have  a  mul- 
titude of  smaU  tails  which  they 
know  nothing  about.  Among  a 
number  of  clumges  and  cries  for 
reform,  there  had  been  an  outcry 
about  the  malversations  of  the 
Forest.  The  old  ranger  was  dead, 
and  the  new  Ministry  appointed  a 
fresh  one,  who  began  his  reign  as  is 
the  fashion  of  new  brooms.  The 
keeper  of  that  part  of  the  district 
was    a    very    worthy    old    butler 


belonging  to  the  last  dynasty,  who 
never  strrred  out  after  eight  o'clock, 
and  knew  as  much  about  wood- 
craft as  a  cobbler.  He  and  his 
old  wife  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  ftirther  in  the  wood,  at  a 
lodge  in  a  most  beautiftil  situation 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  country 
for  miles  round.  Great  sweeps  of 
wood  alternating  with  wild  heathery 
commons  stretched  out  to  tHe 
Channel,  the  blue  sea  and  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
beyond — 'the  Island,'  as  it  is 
fondly  ^called — and  a  white  sail  like 
a  gull's  wing  here  and  there.  It 
was  surrounded  by  tnfbs  of  beech 
and  holly  set  on  the  short  green 
sward,  the  boughs  from  which 
strewed  the  ground,  cut  in  winter 
as  fodder  for  the  deer,  who  loved 
and  frequented  the  spot,  and  were 
to  be  seen  flashing  in  and  out  of  the 
glades  between  the  groups  of  trees 
which  are  scattered  about  as  in  a 
magnificent  park.  Here  Rachel 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  as  a 
child  to  Mrs.  Strange,  who  was 
very  fond  of  her  mother.  There 
were  a  multitude  of  creatures  ihere 
in  which  she  delighted:  some- 
times ^  fawn  which  had  lost  its 
dam  and  was  kept  to  be  fed,  or 
a  family  of  the  little  brown  wild 
pigs,  or  a  Utter  of  pointer  paps; 
even  the  stately  bloodhound  was 
not  insensible  to  her  blandishments, 
and  would  lie  with  his  tawnj 
muzzle  and  magnificent  ears  on  her 
knee  as  she  sat  with  a  puppy  in  her 
lap  embracing  a  flnfly  chicken. 
Still  his  red  eye  was  only  at  rest, 
not  tamed;  and  there  wertf  few 
people  whom  Bran  allowed  to  take 
liberties  with  him,  but  the  helpless- 
ness and  fearlessness  of  a  little  girl 
is  very  attractive  to  both  man  and 
beast. 

On  this  pleasant  place  of  much 
play  and  little  work  came  the  terri- 
ble shadow  of  reform.  But  abuses 
were  long-lived  in  those  days,  and 
after  much  talk  of  stricter  manage- 
ment,   in   a   little    while   matters 
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subsided,  and  the  imticlimax  of 
the  magnificent  plans  of  improve- 
ment -was  that  the  nnder-keeper 
was  desired  to  take  an  assistant. 

He  was  not  longin  appearing — one 
Ralph  Leverton,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  a  few  miles  off,  shrewdly- 
suspected  of  having  the  best  pos- 
sible chance  of  circumventing  the 
poachers  by  being  well  practised 
in  all  their  ways.  He  was  a 
very  good-looking  fellow,  tall  and 
straight,  with  curling  black  hair, 
and  keen  eyes;  and  in  his  black 
velveteen  coat,  and  long  gaiters, 
looked  the  very  ideal  of  a  young 
gamekeeper. 

He  was  known  to  most  in  the 
village,  but  he  graduated  a«  it 
were,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
app(»ntment,  when  the  congrega- 
tion were  much  disturbed  by  dis- 
cussing him  outside  in  the  church 
porch,  and  watching  within  how  he 
joined  in  the  hymns. 

After  church  he  seemed  to  think 
that  so  great  a  man  might  pick  his 
company;  and  as  Rachel  was  de- 
cidedly the  prettiest  girl  there,  ^he 
joined  the  old  clerk  at  the  first 
stile,  ostensibly  to  inquire  about  a 
deer's  run  near  the  house,  and 
walked  home  with  them,  Rachel 
keeping  shyly  by  her  grandfather 
with  her  prayer-book  wrapped  in  a 
red  pockiet-lmndkerchief.  The  old 
man,  however,  did  not  ask  him  in 
when  they  reaohed  the  cottage,  and 
rather  fought  shy  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

After  that,  however,  Ralph  was 
constantly  in  and  out;  sometimes 
'  would  Master  Russell  give  him  a 
cup  of  mead,'  or  lend  him  a  hammer, 
or  he  brought  a  bit  of  newspaper, 
only  three  weeks  old,  containing 
some  wonderful  battle  or  murder 
for  the  erudite  clerk. 

Rachel  did  not  much  like  him; 
but  she  was  very  young  and  inno- 
cent ;  she  never  looked  forwards,  he 
rather  amused  her ;  he  had  seen  the 
great  world,  had  been  even  as  far  as 
'  Hampton,'  and  she  thought  it  very 


good-natured  of  him  to  look  in  on 
them. 

Maurice  had  been:  away,  selling 
wood  for  his  father,  who  was  laid 
up  with  the  rheumatics,  and  the  few 
times  he  had  been  near  the  clerk's 
house,  he  had  not  *  chanced'  on 
Leverton ;  but  one  day  when  he 
came  to  the  well  at  the  time 
Rachel  generally  fetched  her  water, 
he  saw  Ralph  saunter  slowly  out  of 
the  house,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  like  an  habitue,  and  go 
whistling  up  the  hill.  Poor  Maurice 
was  dumb-foundered;  his  holy  place, 
where  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to 
enter,  to  be  profaned  by  such  a 
man;  for  Leverton's  character  was 
not  particularly  good;  and  more- 
over, he  regarded  the  ex-poacher 
with  sometlmig  of  the  feelings  of  a 
soldier  towards  a  deserter.  That 
evening  Rachel  did  not  come  to  the 
well;  probably  Ralph  had  carried 
her  water  for  her,  and  Maurice  went 
home  in  a  towering  rage. 

He  did  not  manage  to  see  her  for 
the  next  few  days,  while  he  was  nurs- 
ing his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.  At 
last  one  evening  she  was  tripping 
across  the  forest,  the  nearest  way 
home ;  there  was  no  path,  only  the 
aimless  tracks  of  the  cows  in  and  out 
of  the  holly  and  thorn  thickets,  and 
round  the  great  beech  and  oak  ;  the 
long  level  rays  of  the  sun  lay  on  the 
tall  fern,  and  touched  the  beautiftil 
green  mossy  trunks  of  the  beech, 
which  looked  like  velvet,  the  even- 
ing  shadows  crept  in  and  out,  and 
nothing  stirred  but  a  squirrel,  chat- 
tering at  her  as  she  passed,  or  the 
rustle  of  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves 
where  a  hind  stole  away. 

Presently  she  heard  a  nearer 
rustle,  and  turning,  found  Maurice 
at  her  side;  she  gave  him  such  a 
bright  look,  her  foce  beamed  with 
such  genuine  pleasure,  that  his 
wrath  subsided  at  once. 

'  Why,  Maurice,  where  ha'  ye  been 
this  age,  like  ?  '  *  Out  o'  sight,  out 
o'  mind,'  said  he,  sadly ;  *  you've  had 
other  things  to  mind  nor  mindin'  o* 
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me,  Radbel.'  She  looked  up  sur- 
prised, and  tlien  blushed  deeply  at 
the  expression  in  Maurice's  face. 
'  He's  abeen  in  and  out,  oat  and  in, 
most  days,  I  da  know,  Rachel.  I'd 
swaller  it,  and  never  miake  no 
nmoan,  but  that  I  da  know  he  be 
na  fit  for  thee  ;  he  be  a  loose -hand, 
a  wild  chap  that  fears  neither  God 
nor  man,  and  he  means  no  good  by 
thee,  "iain't  'cause  I  hate  one  as 
have  atumed  on  his  own  trade, 
darling;  there's  deeper  wrong  nor 
thissen;  ask  them  as  da  know 
Balph  Leverton.  Do  ye  love  xm, 
Bacdiel,  dear  P '  he  said,  tenderly 
and  sadly.  *I  ha'  little  to  oflPer, 
heaven  do  know ;  but  I  ha'  loved 
thee  ever  sin'  thou  werst  so  high, 
wid  aU  my  soul,  and  all  my 
strength.  I've  never  alooked  at  ere 
a  lass  only  thee.  I'd  twoil  all  a 
man  mid  to  make  thine  a  happy 
life — God  bless  thee.' 

In  her  sudden  terror,  she  sat  down 
where  she  stood,  among  the  fern, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
As  Maurice  had  been  speaking,  she 
remembered  her  first  instinctive 
repugnance  to  Leverton;  that 
strange  power  by  which  natures 
perfectly  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
evil  detect  by  instinct  what  more 
practised  minds  ofben  miss ;  as  if 
endowed  with  an  additional  sense 
for  their  preservation,  if  they 
would  but  listen  to  it.  Leverton 
had  unconsciously  modified  his 
ordinary  bold,  reckless  look  and 
manner  when  he  came  near  her 
gentle  purity,  as  you  would  hardly 
speak  harshly  to  a  fawn,  and  her 
first  impression  had  worn  off. 

A  very  .wise  woman  once  said 
that  she  e^ben  altered  her  first 
impression  of  a  person ;  that  as  she 
knew  more  of  a  character,  she'modi* 
fied  her  opinion  very  m.uch,  but 
that  she  always  came  back  ,to  the 
first,  when  the  mind  had  been  quite 
unprejudiced,  and  the  instinct, 
wluch  is  far  strongs  in  women 
than  men,  had  had  fair  play;  and 
'  des  trois  sources  de  la  coxmaassouee 


humaise,  I'intuition,  la  deduction  ei 
I'induction,  la  premiere  est  de  beau- 
coup  la  plus  feconde  et  la  plus 
61evee.' 

Poor  Bachers  cogitations  were 
not  so  abstruse,  though  they  came 
to  the  same  end.  She  instinctiyely 
felt  that  what  Maurice  said  was 
true ;  she  remembered  her  early  im- 
pression against  Leverton ;  could  it 
be  possible  that  she  could  care  for 
this  man  P  Then  came  up  before 
her  the  firank,  hearty  nature  that 
was  standing  near  her,  the  loving 
and  tender  hand  which  had  always 
been  helpficd  in  her  Httle  perplexities, 
and  the  tears  began  to  start  through 
her  fingers.  It  took  a  long  time, 
or  it  seemed  so  to  him,  for  her 
Kttle  mind,  so  unpractised  in  reading 
its  own  or  others'  emotions,  to  get 
so  jBar ;  and  poor  Maurice  standing 
on  thorns  watching  her,  and  at  last 
seeing  her  tears,  l^ought  it  was  all 
up  with  him  and  turned  away  mth 
a  sort  of  smothered  groan. 

*  Good-bye,  Rachel,'  he  said,  and 
he  swore  within  himself  (though  in 
his  rude  chivalry  he  thought  it 
unmanly  to  threaten  her  wi&  it), 
that  he'd  '  'list  next  day.' 

*  Bide,  Maurice,  bide,'  cried  Ea- 
chel,  leaping  up  in  terror,  '  I  carena 
naught  for  yon  man.'  *  But  then 
you  care  naught  for  me  either,  Ba- 
chel,  I'm  feared,'  answered  Maoiice 
with  a  bound  back  to  her  side ;  bat 
his  arm  round  her  waist  certainly  be- 
lied him.  Badhel,  however,  did  not 
push  it  away  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
lifted  up  her  litde,  shy,  blushing, 
tearful  fibce  for  him  to  kiss — at  least 
that  was  the  result,  the  first  he  had 
ever  given  her ;  and  then  the  two 
sauntered  together  into  paradise, 
through  that  open  door  still  left  for 
poor  scrubby  earth,  as  some  people 
consider  it.  (I  do  not  mean  heaven 
at  all,  but  only  that  garden  out  of 
whi(^  Adam  had  us  all  tamed 
out.) 

Then  Baehel  crept  quietly  home, 
and  was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
her  grand&ither's  remarks,  answer- 
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mg  yes  or  no  at  randmn  aU  the 
evefning^ '  for  the  beatmg  of  her  own 
heart  was  all  the  soimd  she  heard,' 
while  she  lived  that  one  hour  OTer 
Imd  over  again. 

Leverton  was  not  long  in  findJTtg 
out  the  difference  of  her  maiBner. 
She  had  never  shown  him  anything 
more  than  simple  oiviHty,  bat  now 
she  looked  fluttered  instead  of 
amused  when  he  came  into  the 
house,  and  he  very  soon  gnessed 
the  canse.  Next  he  d<^ged  her 
footsteps  and  fonnd  the  two  to- 
gether. Maurice  had  been  working 
hard  to  find  some  settled  oceapation, 
when  he  thought  he  might  go  to 
the  old  derk  with  a  better  chance 
of  success.  One  evening  Bachel 
heard  his  low  whistle  near  the 
cotfcage  and  stole  out  to  hear  news 
of  his  plans.  They  lingered  just  a 
little  too  long  at  the  edge  of  the 
orchard,  bidchng  good-bye  a  little 
too  often,  for  Leverton  passed  by 
the  edge  of  the  wood  and  scowled 
hke  the  fitod  at  the  sight  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  He  w^it  immediately  by 
the  back  of  l^e  house  in  to  the  old 
derk. 

*  Do  ye  know  where  be  BAchdl 
at  this  minit.  Master  Bussell  P 
that  young  scoundrel  Maurice  aoid 
she  be  coUoguing  in  the  orchat,  at 
the  stile.'  Old  Silas  hobbled  out 
in  time  to  see  the  parting,  and  when 
BAchel  turned  homewaard  she  methis 
angry  growls,  as  he  seized  her  arm 
and  dragged  her  iirto  the  cottage, 
vowing  that  Mauriee  should  never 
darken  hia  doorstep,  a  beggarly 
fellow,  who  would  never  own 
naught;  a  chap  as  were  no  use 
to  nobody,  &c. 

Poor  Bachel  led  a  sad  time  of  it. 
Her  grand&ther  hardly  let  her  go 
out  of  his  si^t.  Le^erkm  eon- 
ixniMd  to  fi*equent  ihe  house.  Bachel 
had  till  now  been  a  mere  plaything 
for  a  spare  half  hour :  his  inclina- 
tion for  her  would  probably  have 
died  vway  if  all  had  been  smooth, 
but  it  became  very  earnest  now 
that  she  took  so  much  winning. 


'His  whole  soul  was  bent  upon 
catching  Maurice  in  some  act  which 
might  entail  a  long  imprisonment 
ppon  him,  and  so  dispose  of  him 
for  a  time.  He  hated  him  as  an 
overbearing  nature  detests  what 
stands  in  the  path  to  its  will. 

Maurice  had  kept  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that 
poor  Bachel  might  not  sujSer,  and 
had  continued  his  earnest  search  for 
permanent  work  which  yet  should 
not  take  him  out  of  the  district, 
(which  your  true  forest  auto- 
chthones hate  like  death).  One 
fine  autumn  Sunday,  however, 
he  went,  up  to  church,  keeping 
rather  apart  from  the  scattered 
groups  out  of  the  different  cottages. 
The  church,  built  of  flint  with  stone 
quoins,  stood  on  a  little  hill  apart 
from  any  village,  with  some  beautiful 
old  ehns  and  picturesque  oaks  round 
it.  The  only  dwelling  in  sight  wiw 
an  old  farmhouse,  the  remains  of  a 
large  manor  which  had  bdionged  to 
one  of  the  regicides,  who,  on  windy 
nights,  without  his  head  (I  suppose 
as  an  appropriate  punishment,  in 
which  case  the  tradition  was  curious 
as  an  indication  of  feeling  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  his  death),  drove 
four  headless  horses  down  the 
hollow  lane  to  the  churchyard ;  he 
was  not  pleasant  company  to  meet^ 
and  that  side  of  the  lull  had  rather 
an  evil  savour.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  ran  a  httle  river,  with  a 
footbridge  across  it.  B^ond  lay 
the  few  fields  of  the  parsonage, 
and  round  in  every  direction  the 
great  forest  folding  in  on  all 
sides.  On  week-days,  it  was  a  most 
solitary  place,  on  Sunday  it  served 
as  the  rural  Pall  Mall  or  Hyde 
Park;  staid  old  labourers  who 
never  met  on  other  days,  inter- 
changed the  gossip  of  the*  week,  or 
more  ofben  sat  in  dignified  silence^ 
sunning  themselves  in  the  poroh» 
The  ivy  which  covered  tower  aaad 
walls  with  a  thick  green  ooait,  and 
even  crept  through  the  roof  and 
hung  within  in  long  festoons  un- 
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mindfiil  of  mral  deans,  had  a  trunk 
like  a  tree,  and  the  honghs  stnek 
out  three  or  four  feet  from  the  wall. 
It  was  clipx)ed  np  to  a  certain 
height,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  or 
pent-honse  from  the  rain  and  snn, 
nnder  which  stood  a  row  of  men 
with  their  hacks  leaning  against 
the  wall.  It  was  almost  as  great 
an  ordeal  for  a  yoimg  girl  to  pass 
this  raking  fire  of  eyes  into  chnrch, 
as  for  the  squire's  daughter  to  per- 
form her  firist  minnet  at  her  first 
ball — the  most  tremendous  exaction 
which  society  ever  made  on  a 
modest  young  girl. 

Bachel  was  sitting  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  her  grandmother  (whom  she 
sorely  missed),  in  a  quiet  part  of 
the  churchyard,  just  before  the  ser- 
vice, while  the  old  clerk  was  busy 
inside.  She  sat  sad  and  silent, 
playing  with  little  Reuben,  youngest 
of  ten  boys  of  one  of  her  few  ac- 
quaintances, when  Maurice's  voice 
sounded  close  to  her. 

'  She  var  a  good  friend  to 
me,'  he  muttered,  looking  at 
the  grave ;  then  turning  to 
her,  'I've  abrought  thee  a  posy, 
Bachel.  I  gotun  from  the  squeer's 
gardener  (this  was  four  miles  away). 
I  dunna  knaw  what  name  thou 
givest  they  flowers,  but  my  mother 
called  um  "  love  in  idles,*"  '  and  he 
put  a  bunch  of  purple  and  yellow 
pansies  with  their  velvet  leaves  into 
her  hand.  She  looked  up  with  a 
bright  smile  and  a  blush,  said  no- 
thing, but  put  the  flowers  into  her 
bosom.  The  parson's  bell  was 
ringing,  and  with  Reuben  and  his 
mother  she  followed  the  congrega- 
tion who  trooped  in.  ButLeverton 
had  seen  it  all,  and  as  he  followed 
Maurice  into  the  church,  he  said  in 
a  loud  whisper,  so  that  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  porch  could 
hear,  'What,  he's  afraid  now  of  going 
after  the  stag  and  will  only  run  after 
the  women.'  Maurice  ground  his 
teeth  but  did  not  turn. 


It  was  true  that  he  had  not  been 

*  out '  for  a  long  time,  but  not  with 
the  least  idea  of  growing  steady,  as 
the  polite  world  may  suppose.  It 
is  ahnost  impossible  for  a  settled 
state  of  society  to  reaUse  the  feelings 
of  peasants  in  those  parts  in  those 
days.  The  Crown  is  such  an  ex- 
tremely impersonal  proprietor,  its 
rights  are  held  so  lightly,  its  duties 
are  still  less  considered ;  the  deer  are 
such  thoroughly  wild  animals,  that 
the  land  seems  to  belong  to  no  one, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  nobody;  and 
the  result  altogether  was  that  no 
young  man's  conscience  was  at  all 
more  hurt  by  going  out  after  the 
deer  than  the  Hon.  Mowbray  Plan- 
tagenet  sufiers  remorse  in  a  Cana- 
dian forest  going  after  an  elk.  It 
was  a  trial  of  sHQ  between  gentle- 
men of  different  professions :  if  the 
poacher  caught  the  stag,  well;  if 
the  k^per  circumvented  the  poacher, 
it  was  fair  too,  if  not  well. 

Silas  himself,  the  majestic  Silas, 
though  as  an  official  ImnsiBlf  he  had 
a  natural  leaning  to  the  authorities, 
would  just  as  soon  that  his  grand- 
daughter should  marry  a  poacher  as 
a  keeper,  if  he  had  been  as  well  doinjr; 
but  Maurice  just '  scratted  along,' 
while  Leverton  had  eighteen  good 
shillings  a  week  and  a  house,  with 
the  chance  of  better. 

Church  began,  but  Maurice  did 
not  profit  greatly;  in  vain  the  clerk's 
periods  struck  lus  occupied  ear.  Si- 
las was  particularly  great  to-day  in 
certain  psalms  where  he  could  solind 
the  proper  plurals  *  priesteses '  and 

*  beasteses,'  in  their  place ;  there  was 
a  new  curate,  a  north  countryman, 
and  he  had  been  so  ill-advised  as 
to  try  and  reform  these  peculiar 
terminations,  but  Silas  knew  better. 

*  I  won't  be  put  down  by  nobody, 
let  alone  by  he;  why  I  dnnnot 
understan'  above  half  o'  what  he 
do  say,  he  do  talk  so  queer,  he 
do ;'  therefore  in  conscious  recti- 
tude he  now  rolled  them  out  with 
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redoubled  fervour.  But  neither  this 
nor  the  psalmody  had  any  effect  on 
Maurice.  This  greatly  resembled 
the  comet,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and 
all  kinds  of  music  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  had  for  his  private 
enjoyment.  The  instruments  were 
many  and  singular;  so  were  the 
minds  of  the  performers — each  went 
.  on  his  way  rejoicing,  quite  regardless 
of  any  one  else,  with  wonderful 
results.  The  curate  also  sometimes 
desired  one  spiritual  song,  the  choir 
another,  and  both  continued  their 
separate  performance  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices,  till  the  strongest  had 
it,  which  was  of  course  the  choir, 
numbers  against  authority. 

All  this,  however,  was  lost  on 
Maurice,  filled  -with  his  own 
thoughts.  Where  he  sat  he 
could  just  catch  Bachers  pure 
sweet  profile,  looking  very  pale, 
but  caJm  and  still.  There  was  a 
curious  old  corbel  over  her  with 
a  beautiful  head  upon  it;  almost 
all  the  rest  were  queer  grinning 
apish  &ces.  (By  what  strange 
rule  of  contraries  did  our  ances- 
tors put  such  things  into  their 
churches?)  It  was  evidently  the 
portrait  of  a  Queen — ^the  companion, 
a  Bichard  II.  sadly  mutilated,  was 
still  decipherable — but  Maurice  al- 
ways took  it  for  an  angel,  and  said 
it  was  like  Bachel,  and  his  prayer 
that  day,  if  its  vague  longings  had 
been  translated  into  words,  would 
have  read,  *  Sancte  Bachele,  ora  pro 
me.' 

At  last  church  was  *  loosed.'  It 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  little 
rivulets  of  people  streaming  in  their 
different  directions,  over  green  field 
and  through  wooded  glade  home: 
white  surplices  (the  smock  frock) 
and  red  cloaks  abounded;  the  flat 
black  silk  hat,  however,  which  went 
with  it  had  even  here  disappeared 
iuto  the  bonnet. 


CHAPTER  n. 

That  evening  Maurice's  father 
began  uponhim  about  the '  powney ; ' 
she  was  'growing  too  old  for  the 
bavin^  trade;  and  ye  mid  get  me 
another  in  no  time,  Maurice,  if  ye 
were  the  boy  ye  was,  and  had  a 
mind  to't.  There's  a  stag  of  prime, 
to  be  found  most  nights  now  by  the 
Squab-hollow,  and  I'd  acome  round 
with  the  powney  for  to  carry  on  ViJTn 
whuom.' 

Perugino  makes  his  arch-tempter 
in  the  Vatican  fresco  a  very  reverend 
old  man.  His  was  a  shrewder  guess 
at  human  nature  than  the  usual 
form  given  to  that  worthy;  there 
is  certainly  no  more  dangerous  or 
subtle  one;  and  Maurice,  stung  in 
the  morning  by  Leverton's  gibe,  and 
under  the  sort  of  fascination  which 
makes  a  man  of  another  class  spend 
the  day  in  the  wet  reeds  after  a  wild 
duck,  or  pay  i,oooZ.  a-year  to  stalk 
the  red  deer  in  the  Highlands,  con- 
sented to  go.  For  a  fortnight  after, 
however,  fliere  was  a  great  down- 
pour of  rain,  and  the  nights  were 
dark;  moreover,  Maurice  was  not 
anxious  to  go  while  he  thought 
Leverton  was  on  the  alert.  At 
last,  one  night  the  nioon  was  frdl, 
the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds 
were  high,  but  they  went  drifting 
across  the  heavens  with  a  strong 
wind  in  the  upper  sky.  It  was  a 
gusty,  wild-looking  night — great 
fleecy  masses  of  enormous  size 
careering  aJong^  and  Tnn.lfiTig  the 
moon  as  murky  at  times  as  if  there 
were  none,  though  the  lower  sky 
and  the  earth  were  very  still. 
Maurice  did  not  start  from  home ; 
the  keepers  might  be  upon  his  trail, 
so  he  walked  at  sunset  across  the 
forest  by  the  high  road,  and  as  soon 
as  night  fell,  beat  towards  the 
haunt  of  the  stag  which  he  had 
marked  for  the  last  mpnth.  He 
passed  over  hill  and  dale,  watching 
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the  moonlit  glades,  and  the  glancing 
holly  bushes,  and  the  dark  masses  of 
riiade  imd^-  the  trees ;  and  though 
without  troubling  h^sdf  mnfih 
about  the  picturesque,  there  was  a 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment  in  it.  At 
last  stalking  cautiously  a  httle  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  an  open 
heathy  part,  which  the  wary  deer 
had  chosen  for  his  bed-chamber,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  see  all  around, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  branching 
antlers  among  a  herd  of  does.  He 
dragged  himself  nearer  and  nearer 
still,  and  at  last  fired.  The  head  fell, 
and  he  ran  rapidly  up  the  hill,  the 
hinds  racing  off  in  all  directions; 
he  took  out  his  knife  to  finish  the 
poor  thing's  life,  and  begin  cutting 
him  up,  when,  very  low  on  the  still 
night  breeze  came  the  bay  of  a 
hound.  *Th^Ve  agot  the  blood- 
hound out  after  me,'  thought  Mau- 
rice, with  a  thrill,  not  exactly  of 
terror,  though  there  were  terrible 
stories  told  of  the  hound,  and  he  was 
only  brought  out  on  great  occasions. 
There  was  no  use  in  attjempting 
to  get  the  stag  off  now ;  and  he  set 
off  at  a  long  trot  towards  running 
water,  and  a  frequented  road  to 
destroy  the  scent.  He  ran  up  a 
little  stream,  but  the  rain  had  filled 
it,  and  it  was  unpleasantly  deep,  and 
prevented  his  getting  on.  He  passed 
into  a  byre,  where  somelean  cows  had 
been  driven  in,  for  the  same  reason ; 
still  on  and  on,  for  he  could  hear 
the  low  bay  of  the  hound  growing 
nearer  and  nearer ;  evidently  he  was 
upon  the  scent,  and  was  summoning 
his  master.  The  perspiration  ran 
down  Maurice's  face,  and  his  blood 
curdled,  for  he  was  beginning  to 
grow  faint  with  fatigue ;  the  horrible 
brute's  dreaded  and  dreadftd  voice 
was  the  only  sound  except  the  wind 
that  reached  his  ear;  and  besides 
the  physical  dread  of  being  torn  by 
a  beast,  which  even  a  brave  man 
shrinks  from,  the  thought  came 
over  him  with  a  force  he  never  had 
felt  before,  that  if  ever  Leverton 
caught  and  put  him  in  prison,  what 


«  dhanoe  it  was  giving  him  wilk  Ba^ 
<^iel'a  grandfatiier;  aaidhe  ground 
bis  tee&  at  his  ofwn  fblfy.  He  might 
hsAre  thought  of  this  befioKe,  says  a 
sage  reader.  Yes,  bnt  Maunoewas 
not  the  first  or  the  last  young  tmox 
who  has  eaten  sour  gzapes,  and 
whose  teeth  have  be@i  consequentlj 
set  on  edge. 

His  strengdi  was  very  neariy 
gone.  He,  the  swifir-fbet  of  the 
village,  was  reduced  to  a  pace  that 
a  child  might  have  overtaken,  when 
he  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
river  was  so  Aill  with  the  rain,  that 
it  could  not  be  crossed  save  at  the 
bridge  iax  below ;  and  that,  if  he 
could  but  jump  a  certain,  place 
which  he  well  knew,  where  the 
overarching  banks  had  narrowed  the 
channel,  he  should  be  sa&  for  a 
time  firom  the  human  part  of  his 
pursuers.  No  man  but  himself  he 
knew  would  dare  such  a  leap,  and 
he  could  do  battle  with  the  b«»t  as 
frofm  a  vantage  ground.  He  felt 
very  uncertain  whether  he  could 
cross  it  himself^  exhausted  as  he  was ; 
but  it  was  his  last  chanoe,  and  he 
plunged  short  off  to  the  rightL  The 
river  was  overflowing  its  banks  on 
exiher  side ;  a  dark  mass  of  troubled 
water,  bringing  with  it  matted  clods 
of  grass  and  boughs  of  trees  broken 
away  in  its  forest  course,  swept 
past.  When  it  reached  the  nanow, 
it  foamed,  and  tumbled,  and  swirled 
into  whirlpools;  the  ground  abeat 
was  wet  and  swampy  with  the  rain. 
It  was  an  ugly  leap,  and  Maurice 
felt  that  if  he  missed  his  fi)oting,  he 
must  be  lost ;  for  neither,  man  nor 
beast  could  live  in  such  a  torrent. 
He  had  graierally  too  taken  the 
jump  from  the  other  side,  where 
the  ground  was  a  little  the  highest ; 
here  he  would  have  to  jump  up, 
which  increased  the  diffbulty,  and 
he  stood  for  a  second  or  two  mea- 
suring the  distance.  The  ni^t 
wind  sighed  among  the  branches ; 
everything  was  still  but  the  turbid 
rushing  water.  He  had  lost  time 
by    coming    down  that  way;    he 
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must  jump  or  be  taken.  He  spmsxg 
at  last  in  desqperation.  Tke  ground 
was  so  soaked  that,  in  spite  of  the 
run  which  he  took,  he  had  hardly 
any  impetus ;  he  caught  at  a  sap* 
lii^  as  his  foot  touched  the  other 
side ;  both  it  and  the  ground  gave 
way,  but  a  friendly  beech-root  below 
held  good,  and  he  fell  foremost  by 
main  strength  on  shore,  and  on  the 
right  side.  He  was  hardly  sensible 
for  the  next  few  minutes ;  and  when 
he  rose,  pmting,  he  could  scarcely 
bear  to  go  near  the  foaming  brink 
again;  but  it  was  his  best  hope,  and 
he  ensconced  himself  in  the  roots  of 
the  beech,  with  his  gun  reversed  in 
his  hand.  He  could  hear  the  growl 
of  the  hound,  now  on  the  crest  of 
the  knowl,  whence  he  had  just  him- 
self come  down ;  the  clouds  were 
gathering  again  oyer  the  moon,  but 
enough  light  was  left  to  see  the 
huge  and  dreaded  brute  come  in 
sight  at  his  slow,  unerring  trot,  and 
pause  on  the  edge  before  making 
his  spring,  for  he  saw  his  man. 
Now  or  never.  As  he  sprang, 
Maurice  aimed  a  tremendous  blow 
at  him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun, 
and  with  a  £nghtfiil  yell  he  fell  into 
the  boiling  seething  whirlpool. 
Maurice  shook  from  head  to  foot 
with  rage  and  jfiatigue,  and  a  sort  of 
misery  afc  his  deed;  his  sportsman 
nature  could  not  bear  to  have  killed 
a  dog  as  he  would  a  wild  beast ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  high  treason  in  wood- 
craft ;  and  besides,  he  remembered 
how  Bachel  used  to  fondle  him. 
The  dog  never  reappeared,  and 
sadly  he  turned  home,  footsore  and 
completely  beat. 

His  father,  who  had  gone  out  with 
the  t'  powney,'  had  reached  home  be- 
fore him,  and  was  anxiously  on  the 
watch.  When  the  keepers  came  up 
to  the  house,  both  fatiier  and  son 
were  in  bed ;  but,  although  Leverton 
felt  certain  that  Maurice  was  the  cul- 
prit, no  one  had  seen  him,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  against 
him;  and  as  Leverton  had  taken 
the  dog  without  leave,  he  was  not 


anxious  to  make  much  fruss  about 
its  death,  lest  the  blame  should  &11 
on  him.  So  the  i^ng  blew  over, 
but  he  hated  Maurice  all  the  worse 
for  the  failure  of  his  night's  work. 

It  had  been  a  great  lesson  for 
Maurice  himself.  He  began  to  mis- 
trust his  father,to  see  ihak  whatever 
might  be  the  abstract  right  and 
wrong  of  poaching,  it  never  would 
enable  him  to  win  Rachel,  and  that 
he  was  playing  his  rival's  game  with 
the  old  clerk  most  satisfactorily.  Re- 
gular work  was  slack,  but  to  keep 
hiTTiself  out  of  mischief  he  hired 
himself  as  oarekeeper  to  a  ^ajiner 
four  miles  off,  and  the  winter  passed 
quietly  away.  He  was  now  hardly 
ever  at  home,  for  he  was  off  hy 
daylight  and  home  long  after  dark ; 
but  somehow  Leverton  was  con^ 
vinced  that  he  and  Rachel  met  if 
only  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 

With  all  his  care  he  could  not 
come  upon  them,  but  sometimes  she 
looked  a  little  brighter  and  her  steps 
were  more  light,  and  then  Leverton, 
whose  senses  were  sharpened  by 
jealousy,  could  have  told  pretty- 
nearly  to  an  hour  when  they  had 
come  together. 

It  was  a  long  and  hard  winter  to 
poor  Rachel,  but  spring  came  at 
last,  and  Maurice's  six  months  were 
over;  his  master  wanted  him  no 
more,  and  he  returned  home  for  a 
time. 

It  was  a  beautiful  May.  The 
apple  and  cherry  orchards  were 
sheets  of  blossom.  May  and  yellow 
broom  and  '  frizzen '  scented  ^e  air, 
the  ground  was  a  perfect  carpet  of 
anemones,  blue  harebells,  and  prim- 
roses, 

While  the  blackbird  and  the  thrash, 
Good  morrow  said  from  brake  and  bush, 

and  Maurice  and  Rachel,  like  the 
birds,  could  not  but  be  glad  too 
in  their  spring,  and  feel  convinced 
that  all  must  go  right  with  their 
love.  'Look  at  yon,'  he  said  as 
they  stood  hand  in  hand  one  day 
hinder  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.' 
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He  pointed  to  a  chaffinch  flying  with 
a  long  straw  in  its  beak  to  make 
its  nest.  'They've  a-had  a  hard 
winter  too,  but  it  be  all  acome 
right  with  nm,  and  they're  abnild- 
ing  their  nesteses  as  we  shall  soon 
onm,  Bachel.'  She  smiled  a  happy 
smile  and  tamed  to  go.  'What 
art  thou  adoin'  of  to-morrow  ?  ' 
said  Hanrice ;  '  art  agoing  to  Mrs. 
Strange's?'  *No  not  to-morrow, 
on'y  Thursday.'  'And  what  time  wilt 
thon  be  a  coming  whuom,  for  my 
feyther  be  aworlon'  up  by  Long- 
dean  and  I  alius  come  back  that 
way  if  so  be  I  can.  I  love  the  grove, 
and  I'd  be  there  to  take  thee  back 
at  any  time  thou  bidd'st.'  They 
settled  the  hour  and  she  tripped 
off  home.  There  had  been  another 
listener. 

On  Thursday  Bachel  made  good 
haste  with  her  work  ;  Mrs.  Strange 
had  never  known  her  so  anxious  to 
have  done.  She  was  rather  a  fussy 
old  body  however,  and  it  was  past 
five  before  Bachel  was  able  to  get 
away.  She  had  flurried  herself  by 
her  haste,  and  only  breathed  freely 
when  she  came  to  the  grove  of  tall 
beech. 

The  beauty  of  the  forest  in  spring 
is  indescribable :  the  sort  of  pink 
bloom  on  the  oak  before  the  leaves 
come  out,  the  bright  green  of  the 
young  beech  buds  just  bursting,  the 
emerald  moss  and  the  curled 
bracken  before  it  opens  looking  like 
a  regiment  of  bishop's  croziers ; 
nothing  else  grows  under  a  beech, 
but  wherever  there  is  an  opening, 
tiiere  lies  a  whole  garland  of  flowers, 
rare  orchises,  and  crowfoot  and 
violets,  and  tall  thorns  covered  with 
showers  of  bloom  crowning  the 
whole.  It  was  here  that  Maurice 
had  met  her  nearly  two  years  before, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  and 
for  some  time  she  was  so  occupied 
with  her  own  thoughts  that  she  did 
And.  the  time  long.  At  last  it  grew 
quite  late,  there  was  no  Maurice, 
-t^e  shadows  began  to  creep  fast 
^"^der  the  trees,  the  sun  was  almost 


down,  and  she  was  growing  nervous, 
when  she  saw  a  number  of  coiv^s  on 
their  leisurely  road  home,  poking 
their  noses  into  a  thicket  not  far  ofl', 
snuffing  the  ground,  gaUoping*  off 
again,  and  returning  to  look  onoe 
more,  as  is  the  manner  of  <x»wb, 
who  are  very  curious  by  nature. 
She  cotlld  see  the  herd-boys  try- 
ing to  get  them  home,  at  last  go 
and  examine  for  themselves,  and 
heard  their  cries  of  wonder;  one 
raced  off  to  the  nearest  cottage,  the 
smallest,  little  Beuben,  saT^  her  and 
ran  up,  great  in  his  importance  at 
having  a  story  to  telL 

'Oh   Eachel,  it's  blood,  there s 
quite  a  pool  of  blood,  and  it's  all 
trampled    and    torn    round,    only 
p'raps  the  cows   has  made  that; 
and  Bachel,  Tom  says  that  both 
Leverton  and  Maurice   is   missin' 
sin'  yesterday  evenin'.     The  keeper 
was  a  caUin'  of  him  all  about  the 
village    to-day,    and    old    Master 
Level  wanted  Maurice  badly,  for  the 
wood-cuttin'  could  na  be  finished 
without  he.'     Bachel  sat  down  in 
mute  terror,  too  miserable  even  to 
think  out  her  own  thought.     Tom 
was  not  long  in  returning;  that 
part  of  the  wood  was  very  unfre- 
quented,  but  there  was  a  sort  of 
path  not  fiar  beyond,  and  he  over- 
took some  men  going  home  from 
their  work,  one  with  his  fork  over 
his    shoulder.       It    was    growing 
almost  too  dusk  to  see  footmarks, 
but  a  little  moon  was  rising  and 
they  could  just  see  by  it  and  the 
waning  sunlight,  traces  of  broken 
boughs  and  fern  where  something 
had  been  dragged  along ;  a  sollen 
little  dark  boggy  pool  lay  in  the 
heather  just  outside    the  Barihest 
trees,  and  thither  the  tracks  led. 

The  woodmen  began  to  tear  down 
pieces  of  bark  and  light  them,  and 
a  number  of  flaming  torches  were 
soon  moving  about  round  the  pooL 
How  does  news,  particularly  bad 
news,  travel  so  £Eust?  there  were 
now  fifteen  or  twenty  men  about, 
coming  from  aU  sides ;  a  discovery 
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of  tlis  kmd  seems  to  be  perceived 
long  distances  off  as  vulturies  scent 
a  dead  body.  They  began  with 
their  rude  -pieces  of  stick  to  sound 
the  ill-looking  pool,  black  with 
peaty  soil.  Poor  E«achel  could  not 
stir:  she  watched  the  glancing  lights, 
the  dark-  forms  in  and  out  among 
the  giant  trunks,  the  red  glare  oh 
"the  water,  as  if  it  were  not  a  horrible 
Teality  but  only  a  picture.  Little 
Reuben  had  taken  his  stand  on  a 
bank  commanding  both  positions ; 
the  men  had  abused  him  for  getting 
l3etween  their  legs  in  his  vehement 
curiosity,  and  he  now  acted  as 
telegraph  to  Bachel,  who  had  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  besides, 
where  she  sat  could  hardly  see  what 
was  doing.  *  Master  Tomkins  says 
as  how  he  feels  summat — no,  'taint 
only  a  log ; '  then  a  dead  silence, 
and  the  gesticulating  little  arms 
rose  again.  'They've  afound  un, 
they've  afound  un ; '  found  him, 
found  whom  ? — Rachel's  heart  stood 
still,  *  Oh !  not  him,  not  Maurice, 
good  Grod,  not  him  ! '  Then  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  praying  for 
the  death  of  another  man,  and 
besides  was  it  not  better  that 
he  were  the  murdered  than  the 
murderer  ? 

Her  suspense  seemed  to  make 
ber  live  hours  in  the  minutes  that 
passed,  before  the  boy  who  had 
gone  down,  in  his  mad  excitement, 
to  the  pond  again  to  see  for  himself, 
rushed  back  to  her. 

It  was  neither  Maurice  nor 
Leverton,  no  one  knew  the  face — it 
was  a  stranger's. 


CHAPTER  m. 

'  The  crowner  sat  upon  the  body,' 
but  he  did  not  elicit  much.  There 
was  a  vague  rumour  of  a  man  of 
the  same  height  and  appearance 
having  been  seen  at  — — ,  ten 
miles  off,  but  it  was  a  thriving  and 
irequented  port,  where  many  stran- 
gers came  and  went,  and  nothing 
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followed  from  the  clue.  Old  Lovel 
knew  nothing  of  his  son.    • 

A  night  or  two  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Rachel  was  sitting  sadly  at  the 
foot  of  her  little  bed;  the  moon 
threw  the  shadow  of  the  quarries 
of  the  window-panes  over  her,  not  a 
breath  stirred,  when  a  handful  of  thin 
gravel  was  thrown  gently  against 
the  window.'  She  looked,  out;  a 
dark  figure  was  standing  in  the 
moonlight,  and  she  flew  downstairs 
and  gently  opened  the  door.  Mau- 
rice was  leaning  sadly  against  the 
doorpost,  but  at  the  sight  of  her  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  his 
troubles,  and  snatching  hold  of  her 
he  covered  her  with  kisses. 

*  Oh,  Maurice,'  she  whispered,  as 
he  drew  her  into  the  little  orchard, 
where  they  could    see  all   round, 

*  what  lias  thee  done  ?  Where's 
Leverton  ?  '  '  Dost  ask  first  for 
him,   lass  ? '   he    answered,    sadly. 

*  He's  all  right,  for  aught  I  know.' 

*  Dear,  thee  should  remember 
neighbours  say  thou  hadst  killed  he 
or  he  thee,  or  both  yon  stranger.'   • 

'  Nay,  I  know  naught  o'  any 
stranger,  nor  o'  Leverton  either. 
He's  a-hiding  watching  for  me,  I'll 
be  bound ;  he've  agot  what'll  send 
me  to  prison  any  day.  I  were  a- 
coming  home  'cross  the  beech  grove, 
just  awhistlin'  and  thinking  o'  thee, 
when  I  cum  across  a  snare  and  a 
hare  in  it.  I  never  laid  it,  Rachel. 
I'd  aswore  for  thy  sake  to  give  up 
poaching,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
stand  a  hare  in  one's  path,  and  a' 
took  it  out ;  when  out  lept  Leverton 
and  dree  more.  He  couldn't  beat 
me  running,'  he  said,  with  a  bit  of 
his  old  smile ;  '  but,  there  he  has  his 
proof  I'd  go  to  prison  an  it  would 
win  thee,  but  thy  grandfather  would 
alius  be  acasting  it  up  to  me  ;  and 
I'm  acum  to  tell  thee  thou'rt  free,' 
and  he  shook  with  his  own  deep 
sob.  '  Thou  must  na  think  o'  one  aR 
will  not  know  where  to  lay  his  head.' 

*  Nay,'  said  Rachel,  very  quietly 
and  steadily,  *  I'm  troth-plighted  to 
thee,  Maurice.     I  feel  all  one  as  if 
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we  were  married  i'  Suininerliiirst 
ChurclL  I'll  not  leave  loving  thee 
.nor  forsake  thonght  of  thee  tiU  death 
do  US  part.  Kthon'st  eotirage  to 
wait,  come  and  seek  when  the 
storms  be  overpast,  and  thou'lt  find 
me  the  same,' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  again. 
^Thou'rt  trae  and  holy,  like  the 
angel  in  the  chnrch,  E^chel,  and 
I'm  na  worthy  o'  thee.  God  bless 
thee  and  reward  thee.' 

As  they  stood  nnder  the  fmit 
trees  the  white  petals  showered  on 
them  like  snow  in  the  light  breeze  ; 
their  hopes  seemed  falling  as  fast 
nnder  the  moonlight,  which  looked 
tranquilly  down  on  their  sorrow. 
*  Art  thou  safe  here  ?  '  said  Rachel, 
at  length.  '  No ;  I  mnn  be  gone,' 
he  answered,  peering  anxiously 
round,  '  Leverton  will  leave  no 
stun  unturned  to  catch  me,  and 
he'll  seek  me  sooner  here  nor  any- 
where. God  bless  thee,  darling, 
true  heart  and  brave ;'  and  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
trees. 

A  woman's  share  in  such  partings 
is  much  the  hardest ;  a  man  has  to 
do  battle  with  life,  and  cannot  brood 
over  his  sorrows,  while  with  her  'it 
walks  up  and  down  with  her,  sits 
with  her,  lies  in  her  bed,  and  talks 
with  her.'  As  she  crept  upstairs 
she  felt  stunned.  Her  life  had  made 
a  plunge,  indeed ;  she  felt  ten  years 
older  than  four  short  days  ago. 
Leverton  had  altogether  vanished. 
The  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  mur- 
der and  the  disappearance  of  the 
two  young  men  died  away;  the 
rather  stolid  life  of  No  Man's  Land 
did  not  trouble  itself  about  anything 
for  very  long,  and  except  to  his 
father  and  Kachel,  poor  Maurice  was 
as  if  he  had  never  been.  The  days 
went  on  long  and  drearily  to  her. 
No  one  can  conceive  the  utter  soli- 
tude of  an  outlying  cottage  in  so 
thinly  peopled  a  district,  and  '  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  little  white 
hen,'  Rachel  thought  sometimes  she 

-'•lid  have  gone  out  of  her  mind. 


Maurice  gave  no  sign ;  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  posts 
were  slow  and  uncertain  in  those- 
days,  and  rarely  used.  Rachel  her- 
self could  not  write,  and  only  '  read 
in  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.'  Any 
one  who  has  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  poor  knows  how,  in  almost 
every  fainily,  there  has  been  a  lost 
one,  never  heard  of  since  his  depar- 
ture into  the  wide  world,  and  ex- 
pected vainly  and  patiently,  some- 
times '  a  matter  o*  fifty  year.' 

At  the  end  of  about  three  years 
there  was  a  dull  booming  of  cannon 
heard  from  Hurst  Castle  Ports- 
moutji,  wherever,  in  short,  there 
were  forts  in 'reach,  and  a  vehement 
ringing  of  bells  at  church,  where 
they  heard  there  had  been  '  a  &mon& 
victory;'  and  later  more  guns  and 
more  ringing  for  the  peace  after  it. 
Also,  six  weeks  after,  the  only 
result  of  it  that  seemed  much  to 
concern  No  Man's  Land,  viz. 
Leverton's  appearance.  He  had 
been  seized  by  a  press-gang  lie 
said,  and  sent  off  immediately  to  a 
distant  station,  and  only  released 
when  both  ships  and  men  were  dis- 
banded. 

A  few  days  after  he  appeared  at 
the  clerk's.  Unwelcome  as  he  "was 
to  Rachel,  she  could  not  reftise  a 
greeting  and  congratulation  in  such 
circumstances,  particularly  as  he 
looked  iU  and  worn  and  depressed. 
He  seemed  to  have  some  incompre- 
hensible pleasure  in  coming,  for  he 
would  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time 
without  speaking  in  the  chimney 
comer,  smoking  with  old  Silas. 
Rachel  at  first  used  always  to  leave 
the  room,  but  as  he  neither  spoke  to 
her  nor  looked  at  her,  and  hardly 
seemed  conscious  of  her  presence, 
she  soon  went  on  with  her  ironing 
or  her  cooking  as  if  he  were  not 
there.  She  had  some  sort  of  sooth- 
ing influence  over  him,  however, 
though  she  did  not  know  it ;  if  she 
stayed  long  away  he  grew  restless 
and  uneasy.  He  said  he  was  too  ill 
to  take  to  keepering  again,  even  if 
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there  had  been  a  place  vacant. 
Altogether  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
recognise  the  high-spirited  over- 
bearing Ralph  in  the  silent,  almost 
sullen,  depressed  man.  Bachelwas 
surprised  that  people  did  not  re- 
mark it,  but  he  exerted  himself 
miore  in  public,  and  emotions  are 
not  delicately  noted  in  village  life. 

As  for  .the  murder,  '  it  were  a  long 
time  ago ;  it  wam't  their  business. 
The  man  were  none  of  theirs,  and 
Ralph  was  ;  and  most  like  he  knew 
naught  about  it.  He  had  brought 
Ms  ship  papers  aU  right  home  with 
him,  which  everybody  might  see ;' 
and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

And  soon  a  rumour  arose  that 
Maurice  was  dead,  no  one  could 
say  how  or  when,  but  Rachel  utterly 
refiised  to  believe  it.  Leverton 
went  on  coming,  and  the  old  man 
consulted  him  about  everything; 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  cheerftd 
as  Rachel  grew  more  dispirited.  At 
last,  after  some  weeks,  she  was 
strt^gHng  on  a  windy  day  with 
some  drying  clothes,  when  he  came 
out  and  helped  her. 

*Ye  work  too  hard,  Rachel;  I 
wish  ye'd  let  me  help  ye.  I  wish 
ye*d  let  me  help  ye  through  life'; 
the  thought  o'  ye  has  been  wi' 
me  aU  these  weary  days.  Why 
Tvon't  ye  hearken  what  I  hae  to 
say?' 

*0h,  Leverton,'  she  answered, 
wrenching  her  hands  away  from 
him,  'how  can  ye  ?  I  feel  as  good 
as  married  to  Maxtrice,  and  I'll 
never  forsake  him.'  *But  if  he's 
dead  ? '  said  Leverton,  sadly.  '  He 
benMi  dead  ;  I  dunna  believe  it.  I 
shall  ha'  him  back  again.  I  wanna 
b'lieve  it.' 

Leverton  set  his  teeth  and  went 
back  into  the  house  without  a  word. 
Still  he  came  as  before;  the  old 
man,  apparently  out  of  sheer  con- 
tradiction, seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  do  without  him,  and  Leverton 
took  it  all  in  good  part. 

He  made  no  way  with  Rach^ 
but  she  grew  used  to  seeing  him 


there,  and  buried  in  her  own 
thoughts,  hardly  seemed  aware 
when  he  was  by.  He  went  on  with 
a  patience  and  perseverance  which 
in  a  better  cause  would  have  been 
beyond  praise,  to  save  her  and  help 
her  with  her  grandfather,  to  ward 
ojff  trouble  and  anxiety;  and  she 
could  not  but  be  gratefdl  to'  him 
when  he  turned  ojff  a  scolding  from 
the  fierce  and  sullen  old  man,  and 
advised  him  always,  as  Rachel  saw, 
wisely  and  well. 

The  Forest  has  long  been  a 
favourite  haunt  of  gypsies,  and  the 
pale  blue  smoke  of  their  encamp- 
ments is  •often  seen  among  its 
grassy  glades.  Up  one  of  these 
went  Leverton  in  search,  not  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  old  gypsy  gran- 
dam  of  the  tribe,  who  was  held  in 
fear  and  awe  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. The  tents,  with  their 
complement  of  carts  aigid  horses, 
were  pitched  in  an  open  space  where 
weird  old  pollard- oaks,  covered 
with  the  long  grey  lichen  which 
waves  like  hair  in  the  wind,  fringed 
a  gravel  bank  which  shut  out  the 
wind ;  a  little  stream  ran  below.  An 
iron  pot  slung  on  crossed  sticks 
hung  over  a  small  fire ;  the  old 
woman,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
tied  over  her  grizzled  elf-locks,  that 
protruded  from  under  it,  sat  and 
stirred.  There  was  a  pleasant 
savour  of  savoury  meat,  which  was 
probably  not  the  case  with  the  stew 
of  the  witches  whom  she  resembled ; 
but  she  looked  like  a  Fate  as  she 
lifted  up  her  fihny  black  eyes  on 
him.  *WeU,  mother,  here  I  am 
again,'  said  he. 

'  Aud  what  do  ye  want  with  me, 
Ralph  Leverton  ?  N^o  good  I'll  be 
bound ;  ye  won't  get  tlmt,  with  yer 
years,  I'm  thinkii^.' 

*  Nobody  can't  say  as  it's  bad  this 
time.  I  want  to.  be  married. '  She 
looked  at  him  with  her  piercing 
eyes,  but  said  nothing.  'She'd 
marry  me,  I  believe,  now,  but  that 
she's  tied  herself  to  that  poor  crettur 
Maurice  Level,   and  he's  dead;  I 
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know  he's  dead,'  he  repeated,  vehe- 
mently. 

*  Ajnd  that's  what  you  want  me 
to.  incense  her  wi','  answered  the 
woman,  witii  a  sort  of  savage 
lai^h,  and  raising  herself  up  with 
a  long  stick ;  *  *  you  as  makes  yer 
bed  on  better  men's  graves.  Not 
bad!  However,'  she  added,  for  it 
is  pleasant  to  indulge  your  sharp 
tongue  and  your  love  of  gain  at 
.  once,  *  pay  for  yer  merchan£se,  and 
get  gone  wi'  yer.' 

:  A  fe^  days  after,  Bachel  had 
gone  on  one  of  her  rare  expeditions 
to  the  little  market-town.  Her 
grandfather  was  ailing,  and  she  was 
late  in  setting  out ;  the  long  June 
twilight  of  a  close,  hot  day  had  set 
ill  as  she  took  a  short  cut  across 
the  forest,  and  she  sat  down  wearily 
by  a  sort  of  ford  where  the  gravel 
had  been  washed  away  fix)m  the 
roots  of  the  fantastic  old  beech- 
trees,  and  bathed  her  hands  and 
fiice  in  the  little  stream,  which 
made  a  pleasant  ripple  among  the 
stones.  Presently  she  heard  the 
dull  tread  of  a  horse  on  the  sward 
in  the  still  evening,  and  she  drew 
back  among  the  holly-bushes,  for  it 
was  a  lonely  place,  and  she  did  not 
want  to  be  seen.  A  man  on  a  bare- 
backed horse  passed  close  beside 
her,  and  was  turning  his  head  over 
his  shoulder,  as  if  to  see  whether  he 
were -followed. 

He  was  so  near  that,  though  the 
light  was  fast  fading,  she  recognised 
hmi  as  a  loose  sort  of  fellow  who  be- 
longed to  the  parish,  but  had  no 
regular  work,  and  made  his  bread 
as  he  could.  What  was  he  doing 
.  with  farmer  Baker's  horse  ?  which 
she  knew  also,  because  Leverton 
had  been  discussing  it  with  her 
father.  Both  horse  and  man,  how- 
ever, disappeared  quickly  over  the 
.hill,  and  Rachel  went  on.  She 
made  her  way  back  to  the  road  as 
&st  as  she  could,  for  she  did 
not  like  the  encounter.  As  she 
-^ame,  however,  to  the  turn  which 

1  up  to  her  grandfather's,  the  old 


hag  who  was  always  called  Queen 
of  the  Gypsies  barred  the  way. 
She  was  st^ding  in  an  open  glade, 
under  an  arch  of  green  boughs,  with 
her  scarlet  cloak  and  a  staff  in  her 
hand.  There  is  a  curious  love  of 
stage  effect  in  the  race ;  they  are 
bom  actors.  There  seems  to  be  no 
absolute  truth  in  words  for  them ; 
they  are  only  used  relatively  to 
produce  an  impression  on  you. 

She  began — 'I  have  a  word  to 
speak  to  you,  Rachel  Russell.' 
Rachel  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
righteous  horror  of  gypsies,  how- 
ever, and  she  hurried  on,  a  good  deal 
frightened,  and  refusing  to  listen. 

'  And  you're  the  more  fool  for 
your  pains,  girl;  for  none  but  I 
could  tell  of  the  one  who  is  gone, 
and  where  he  is.' 

'  K  ye  ha'  any  news  o'  ^Maurice,' 
said  the  poor  girl,  trembling,  *  tell 
me,  in  God's  name.' 

'Ah,  now  you  want  my  news, 
when  you  haven't  the  manners  to 
be  civil  to  them  old  enough  to  be 
your  grandmother.  Pay  me  for  my 
tale,  then.' 

'I  havent  got  no  money;  and 
them's  my  father's  things,'  said 
poor  Rachel,  wringing  her  hands., 

'  Then  give  me  that  shawl  off  o* 
your  shotdders,'  said  the  old  woman, 
fiercely. 

Rachel  pulled  it  off  and  held  it 
.  out  piteously  to  her. 

*  I  saw  a  dark  place  among  the 
holes  of  the  earth,  and  there  were 
great  wheels  and  fiery  furnaces; 
and  as  I  looked,  the  young  man  was 
struck  down  by  the  fierce  heat,  and 
torn  asunder  by  the  whirl ;  and 
there  he  lay  dead.' 

Poor  Rachel  walked  away,  stun- 
ned, without  a  word.  She  hardly 
noticed  a  young  man  with  a  peaked 
hat  and  a  peacock's  feather  in  it, 
who  came  up  in  front  of  her  when 
he  saw  the  interview  was  over. 

The  old  hag  looked  slowly  aft^^r 
her.  *  I've  settled  her,'  she  mut- 
tered, *with  a  pain  in  her  heart 
and  salt  tears  in  her  eyes.* 
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'  Why  do  you  liate  her,  mother  ?  ' 
*  The  old  clerk  has  turned  us  out 
of  the  church  lane,  and  done  us 
grief  scores  o'  times,'  answered 
she ;  '  and  I  love  to  hurt  them  as 
hurt  us.' 

That  evening,  as  Leverton  was 
sitting  with  the  old  clerk,  Rachel 
rushed  breathlessly  in.  *  Why,  what's 
come  to  yer  ?  '  said  her  grandfather ; 

*  and  what's  come  o'  yer  shawl  ?  ' 

*  It  were  the  old  gypsy  wife  as  said 
she  had  news  o'  Maurice,  and  I 
gived  it  her  for  to  tell  me ; '  and 
she  burst  into  an  hysterical  flood  of 
tears  as  she  wrung  her  hands  pas- 
sionately. Leverton  swore  a  deep 
oath  as  he  rose  angrily  at  the  '  ras- 
cally old  randy  quean.'  He  had 
robbed  Rachel  of  what  was  more 
precious  to  her  than  many  shawls, 
and  yet  he  was  furious  at  the  old 
woman  for  thus  exacting  a  double 
fee  for  her  lie.  His  rage,  like 
David's,  was  all  reserved  for  the 
minor  offender. 

The  old  clerk  grew  more  infirm. 
Rachel  was  the  most  patient  and 
attentive  of  nurses,  but  whenever 
Lieverton  was  away  for  a  day  or 
two  he  kept  up  a  whining  complaint 
against  her  of  how  *  ill  voke  behaved 
to  him.'  A  grievance  with  some 
people  is  the  dearest  thing  they 
possess,  and  they  regard  you  with 
infinite  ill-will  if  you  rob  them  of 
heir  property  by  explaining  it 
away. 

The  following  Sunday  Silas  got 
down  with  ^eat  difficulty  to  the 
church.  An  assistant  had  been 
appointed,  but  that  great  dignitary, 
a  clerk,  cannot  be  removed ;  he 
held  to  his  rights,  and  whenever  he 
was  able  he  hobbled  down  and  read 
the  responses,  together  with  the 
remplaqanty  which  did  not  improve 
the  service.  When  he  and  Rachel 
arrived  in  the .  churchyard,  they 
found  the  parliament  or  talking- 
place  of  the  village  in  great  agita- 
tion about  the  stealing  of  farmer 
Baker's  horse.  The  gypsy  en- 
campment was  so  near,  that  it  was 


all  laid  to  the  door  of  Greordy 
Stanley,  horsebreaker  and  horse- 
dealer,  grandson*  of  the  old  queen. 
The  gypsies  had  so  much  the  best 
of  it  in  ordinary  life,  that  the  whole 
community  seized  gl'eedily  on  any- 
opening  for  retaliation.    • 

*But  1  saw  Will  Sneir  riding 
away  on  the  horse,  that  evening,' 
said  Rachel,  siinply. 

She  immediately  found  herself 
the  centre  of  interest,  to  hfer  great 
dismay;  she  had  to  tell  her  Story 
over  and  over  again :  they  crowded 
round  her.  *  But  could  ye  asay  for 
certain  sure  it  were  Will  ?  '  said 
the  clerk,  sternly. 

Rachel  was  thankftd  when  the 
bell  carried  off  her  tormentors. 
.  The  following  week,  however, 
poor  Geordy  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  county  gaol.  The  horse  had 
been  found  at  a  great  fair,  farther 
down  in  the  west,  at  which  Geordy 
was  present,  and  though  the  link 
between  the  two  was  still  wanting, 
*  society'  considered  him  guilty 
without  more  ado.  A  day  of  two 
after,  a  tall  gypsy,  with  a  sullen 
look  on  her  handsome  face,  ap- 
peared suddenly  at  the  door  of  the 
clerk's  cottage,  having  carefully 
watched  him  go  out.  Rachel  was 
leaning  against  the  chimney,  gazing 
sadly  into  the  fire,  and  she  shrank 
back  as  she  saw  the  red  cloak. 

'You've  no  call  to  fear  me, 
Rachel  Russell,'  said  the  woman, 
'  It's  I  as  come  to  you  for  help.  I 
hear  ye  say  you  saw  that  fellow 
SneD  riding  off  on  the  horse  that 
they've  lay  at  my  poor  boy's  door. 
He's  as  innicint  of  it  as  a  babe 
unborn.  Ye  saw  him  yersell  that 
night  along  wi'  my  mother  at  the 
tents,  arter  ye  met  Snell.  WiD  ye 
come  up  and  swear  so  at  the  'sizes?' 

Rachel  shuddered;  it  was  ter- 
rible to  her  timid  nature  to  think 
of  standing  up  before  '  Grandfa 
Judge '  and  the  court. 

*  Rachel,'  said  the  woman,  stri- 
ding up  to  her,  and  catching  hold 
of  her  arm,  '  do  ye  know  what  it  is 
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I  ajsk  ?  It's  a  hanging  matter  to 
steal  a  horse ;  hearken  to  me :  I'll 
swear  by  anything  you  please  he  . 
didn't  do  it.  You  know  you  saw 
him  yerseU  arter  the  horse  were 
gone.  WiU  ye  let  him  he  killed 
afore  my  eyes  ?  What's  all  that 
praying  and  singing  for,  if  ye.  let 
iiie  innicint  suffer  and  the  rascals 
go  firee  ? '  she  added  solemnly, 
standing  over  the  chair  where 
Eachel  had  sunk  in  her  agitation. 
It  was  against  all  her  class  preju- 
dices ;  the  gypsies  were  feared  and 
hated  by  every  one  round  her ;  they 
were  considered  beyond  the  pale, 
outcast,  an  accursed  race,  and  she 
knew  she  should  encounter  her 
grandfather's  wrath  if  she  actively 
helped  them,  as  welljas  the,  to  her, 
terrible  ordeal  of  the  trial. 

'  If  you'd  a  mother,'  the  woman 
went  on,  the  great  veins  swelling 
in  her  throat  with  her  efforts  to 
conceal  her  agitation,  *  you  wouldn't 
serve  a  mother  so,' 

'  I  can  swear  I  seed  un  after  Will 
Snell  rode  off.  I'll  bear  true  wit- 
ness for  you:  God  Almighty  help 
us  a','  said  the  poor  girl  with  a 
gasping  sob  and  a  white  face. 

'  Is  it  God  or  the  other  as  is  the 
bad  un  ? '  1  said  the  woman  drearily, 
as  she  seized  her  hands  with  a 
passionate  expression  of  gratitude, 
and  disappeared  in  the  noiseless 
way  she  came  in. 

At  last  the  rheumatics  grew  so 
bad  that  old  Silas  took  to  his  bed, 
and  sore  work  Eachel  had  in  the 
nursing,  till  at  last  her  Mend 
Mrs.  Ten-boy  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish her  from  others  of  the  name) 
interfered — '  You  see,  chile,  ye  can't 
mind  un  alone  any  longer ;  he'd  be 
much  better  wi'  an  old  nuss.  He'd 
just  apotter  and  abother  wi'  she, 
and  she'd  up  and  answer  he,  and 
that  'ud  stir  un  and  please  un  like  ; 
while  he  goes  on  a-hammerii^  and 


agirding  at  you,  and  ye  won't 
answer,  and  it  ben't  no  satidge£eu> 
tion  to  a  man  as  had  aHuB  had  his 
own  way,  and  likes  some  un  as'll 
stand  up  to  un.  I  doubt  Sally 
Skene  would  come  for  her  vitfcleB 
and  a  shilling.'  . 

Mrs.  Page  was  quite  right ;  and 
when  that  lady  was  established  in 
the  house,  and  never  gave  him  any- 
thing without '  argufying,'  and  held 
her  own  as  obstinately  as  Silas 
himself,  he  was  twice  as  happy  as 
with  the  gentle,  patient  EAchel, 
obedient  to  all  his  whims. 

At  last  he  drew  near  his  end,  and 
the  old  rector  came  up  to  see  the 
last  of  his  ancient  co-partner,  as  the 
clerk  considered  himself.  When 
he  chose,  Silas  had  the  belles  mameres 
of  the  old  school — ^a  manner  self- 
respecting  and  respectful,  whicli 
is  &.st  dying  out  in  these  days, 
when  each  class  is  trying  to  appear 
something  above  it ;  and  their  un- 
easy familiarity  shows  the  little  faith 
they  have  in  their  assertion. 

Silas  was  not  a  good  specimen 
of  his  class.  His  life  was  by  no 
means  that  of  a  true  gentleman; 
but  security  of  position  is  one  ele- 
ment of  manners.  As  clerk  he 
felt  himself  a  truly  great  man, 
and  his  reception  of  the  rector 
was  perfect.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  attention  (the  rector  was  not 
given  to  visiting  his  people — ^it  was 
in  the  old  days) ;  he  was  not 
grateful ;  he  knew  that  it  was  his 
due  ;  he  liked  to  have  the  reading 
and  prayers  all  proper.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  was  no  wise  anxious  about  his 
state ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
curious,  contrasted  with  his  usual 
humours,  than  the  dignified  forewell 
he  took  of  his  ancient  chief,  and  his 
dying  hospitalities. 

His  end  arrived  a  few  days  after. 
'He*s   been  right  down  jfractioua 


*  There  is  a  strange  confusion  about  the  idea  in  the-  minds  of  the  tribe ;  perhaps  the 
reason  may  be  that  'Deva  is  Sanscrit  for  God,  and  Devel  in  the  gypsy  tongue  means 
the  same,' — Max  Mullkr. 
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io  be  sure,'  said  the  old  nurse.  *  I 
weren't  yable  to  do  nothing  as  was 
right,  he  were  thatnncommon  queer, 
but  he's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  to-night, 
for  I've  ataken  away  the  feathers 
pilla ;  he'll  die  quiet  enough  now.' 

Mrs.  Ten-boy  made  an  earnest 
but  vain  effort  in  favour  of  his  soul. 
She  would  have  brought  in  her 
;^ood  little  husband,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  but  Silas  was  fdrious. 

*  Now,  don't  ye  go  afdssing  and 
ahuzziag  any  longer.  It  ain't  a 
mossel  o'  good.  It  stann's  to  reason 
^i«s  I,  as  have  been  parish-clerk  a 
naatter  o'  forty  year,  and  could 
cipher  and  write  my  name  along- 
side the  parson's,  must  aknow  a 
mort  more  than  any  Methodic  about 
nay  soul  and  my  salvation,  and  all 
them  things  ;  and  I  ain't  agoing  to 
be  worried  o'  that  fashion.  My 
soul — I  know  all  about  my  soul,' 
he  muttered,  angrily ;  and  the 
^Euniliar  word  stirring  the  old  asso- 
ciation, *  Awake,  my  soul,'  he  sang 
in  a  quavering  voice,  *  and  with  the 
sun — Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and 
^lory;'  then,  as  uneasy. sensations 
wandered  over  his  dying  limbs, 
*  There's  fiizzen  in  the  bed,  tie  up 
tliae  bavins ; '  and  so  the  old  recol- 
lections mingling  in  death,  the  old 
beathen  passed  away;  and  let  us 
hope  his  was  a  true  prophecy,  and 
that  his  soul  did  awake  in  that 
other  morning — it  had  been  mostly 
.asleep  here. 

*  It  were  very  queer,'  moralised 
^ood  Mrs.  Page,  'how  I  couldn't 
.get  him  for  to  listen;  I  likes  to 
he  alarmed.' 

*Have  ye  told  the  bees?'  she 
continued  ;  and  she  went  out  to 
perform  that  important  ceremony. 
If  it  is  neglected  they  either  resent 
the  discourtesy  by  flying  away,  or 
take  it  to  heart  so  much  that  they 
all  die.  Why  they  require  this  at- 
tention,  while  the  horse,  cow  and 
pig,  to  whom  it  is  so  much  more 
important^  are  left  to  find  it  out 
for  themselves,  is  not  known,  '  so 
'tis.' 


It  is  a  merci^  dispensation  that 
we  never  see  the  &ults  of  our  own 
belongings  in  the  clear  light  which 
we  dispense  to  those  of  other  peo- 
ple. The  clerk  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  as  far  as  Bachel  was  con- 
cerned, and  she  missed  him  very 
much.  *I've  got  nobody  to  scold 
me  now,'  she  said  pitifully  to  Mrs. 
Page. 

She  was  now  a  good  deal  thrown 
upon  Leverton,  to  whom  her  grand- 
father had  entrusted  all  his  affairs. 
He  never  put  himself  forward,  yet 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  her, 
and  poor  Rachel  felt  herself  obliged 
to  be  grateful,  and  obliged  to  depend 
upon  him.  She  felt  as  if  a  net  were 
gradually  closing  round  her,  for  his 
feeHng  for  her  was  so  real  and  deep 
that  her  gentle  nature  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  express  her  dishke 
to  him ;  and  his  spirits  rose  as  he 
thought  he  was  making  way  with 
her. 

The  day  for  the  trial  came  on. 
Leverton  had  his  own  reasons  for 
not  going  near  '  the  law,'  and  Mrs. 
Page  volunteered  to  accompany 
Rachel,  in  a  small  cart,  on  her 
weary  pilgrimage.  'Don't  ye  get 
set  down  as  a  witness  for  Geordy,* 
was  Leverton's  last  recommenda- 
tion as  he  helped  her  in. 

She  felt  almost  as  if  she  were 
going  to  execution  herself  as  the  tall 
spire  broke  on  her  sight.  Mrs.  Page 
was  chattering  all  the  way  as  she 
went,  and  greatly  enjoying  the  un- 
accustomed *  ploy.'  '  What  a  sight 
o'  housen,'  said  she ;  '  where  can  a' 
the  voke  come  from  ? ' 

'  Here's  the  gypsy's  witness,*  was 
whispered  as  they  made  their  way 
through  the  crowded  court. 

She  listened  without  hearing  till 
her  turn  came,  when  she  uttered  the 
few  sentences  required  of  her,  and 
held  to  her  story  with  gentle  firm- 
ness through  all  the  badgering  and 
baiting  of  the  opposing  counsel. 
But  the  evidence  was  too  strong 
against  poor  Greordy,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  and  left  for  execution. 
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The.  .passionate  grief  and  anger 
among  the  gypsies  was  finghtfdl  to 
witness.  As  Bachel  came  out  of 
conrt  her  arm  was  seized  by  the 
poor  mother,  who  nearly  wrung  it 
off.  '  You've  done  what  yer  could, 
child,  you've  done  what  yer  could. 
Ye  shaQ  be  the  better  for  it ;  'taint 
for  nothing  you  harm  or.  help  the 
io-ibe,'  she  said,  savagely. 

Sadly  and  wearily  the  two  women 
turned  home  again;  and  hardly  a 
word  was  said  till  they  reached 
Summerhurst,  and  Bachel  returned 
to  her  desolate  home,  where  the  old 
nurse  kept  house  for  her. 

A  few  nights  after,  as  she  slept 
a  disturbed  sleep,  she  was  wakened 
by  a  wild  cry,  weird  and  shrill,  on 
the  still  air,  and  she  sprang  to  the 
window.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  but  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  early  morning:  the  dead  stillness 
of  the  world  just  before  a  summer's 
dawn  is  very  striking;  not  a  breath, 
not  a  leaf,  not  an  insect  stirring — 
all  that  world  of  life  in  the  deadest 
of  sleep,  just  before  the  waking. 
Then  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
light — the  twilight  of  expectation — 
so  different  from  that  of  night.  She 
turned  away  from  the  casement, 
vhen  suddenly  came  the  old  signal, 
the  handfiil  of  gravel  against  the 
window,  and  a  voice  called  'Rachel.' 
She  could  hardly  believe  her  ears  or 
her  eyes. 

'Let  me  in,  Rachel,  it's  me  in 
flesh  and  blood,'  said  he. 

'  What's  yon  ?'  said  old  SaUy,  as 
she  heard  Rachel  preparing  to  go 
down.  'Anhe's  halloaing  and  squeal- 
ing in  that  way  he's  no  come  back 
a  Christian  man. ' 

'And  ye're  not  married  to  Le- 
verton  ?'  said  he,  seizing  her  in  his 
arms. 

'And  how  could  ye  ever  think 
it?'  she  answered,  reproachfully; 
*  and  wherever  ha'  ye  abeen  all  this 
long,  long  while?' 

*  Working  in  the  black  country, 
as  they  ca'  it,  digging  iron  and  coal 
in  WfiJes,  hoping  for  to  come  back 


wi'  money  to  satisfy  thy  grandfather. 
Then  I  had  a  sore  accident  as  used 
up  all  my  gains,  and  I  heerd  from 
the  gypsies  that  thou  wast  amarried 
to  Leverton,  and  I  didn't  care  what 
I  did.' 

'  And  no  one  for  to  nurse  thee  \ 
How  wast  thou  hurted  ?'  said  she. 
.  '  A  poor  Httle  chap  were  smote  by 
the  null- wheel,  and  I  dragged  nn 
out,  and  were  hit  myself.  Howso- 
ever, the  day  before  yesterday  there 
came  a  fellow  as  atelled  me  (and 
swore  it  too)  that  the  gypsy  queen 
sent  me  word  to  come  home  directly, 
that  thou  worst  na  married,  and 
there  was  peril  near.' 

*  And  she  were  no  that  far  wrong/ 
said  Rachel,  with  her  gentle  smile ; 
'  it's  been  a  sore  time,  Maurice.' 

'  And  it  were  aU  Leverton's  doing, 
I  know,'  muttered  he. 

'  What  were  that  dreads  noise, 
Maurice,'  said  she,  'we  heerd  a 
while  back  ?' 

'  'Twere  the  gipsy  queen  as  they 
were  wailing,'  said  he ;  '  they  telled 
me  she  were  heart-broke  when  her 
grandson  were  found  guilty.  She 
set  such  store  by  him.' 

(The  poor  fellow  years  afrer  was 
discovered  to  have  been  innocent, 
and  his  execution  was  one  of  the 
last  under  the  fierce  old  law.) 

Kot  many  days  after  their  mar- 
riage Rachel  was  standing  at  the 
door  one  evening  looking  out  for 
Maurice,  when,  to  her  utter  amaze- 
ment, Leverton  came  slowly  up  the 
steep  sandy  path.. 

'  You !'  said  she,  in  blank  dismay. 

'  Ye  need  not  be  'fraid  o'  me,'  he 
said.  *  I'm  away  altogether.  I 
thought  I'd  just  see  thee  and  bid 
thee  good-bye.  Thou  couldst  have 
amade  a  man  o'  me,  Rachel ;  but 
that's  gone  now,  and  I'm  but  come 
that  thou  shouldst  say  a  good  word 
to  me  to  end  wi',  and  gie  me  a  drink 
o'  milk  as  in  the  old  days.  Tell 
Maurice  he's  got  what  must  amake 
it  easy  to  forgive. '  He  stood  moodily 
gazing  out  on  the  distant  blue  line 
of  sea  over  the  woodland,  which 
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gives  sncli  peculiar  cliarm  to  that 
country. 

*  I  shall  go  to  sea  again,  in  a 
merchant  vessel,'  he  said,  and  added, 
dreamily,  'I  think  'twould  amake 
my  mind  cleaner  to  tell  some  un, 
Bachel.' 

*0h,  don't,'  said  she. 

*  'Tain't  anything  so  bad,'  he  an- 
swered. '  It's  true  I  strove  to  get 
Maurice  out  o'  my  way  for  poach- 
ing ;  but  he  were  too  fleet  and  wary, 
and  I  were  forced  to  seek  summat 
else.  One  day  I  chanced  on  some 
voke  I  knew,  as  were  part  of  a 
pressgang,  and  I  promised  to  help 
un  to  take  off  Maurice.' 

'And  ye  call  that  not  so  bad  ? ' 
said  Rachel,  angrily. 

'  Ye  young  lass,  as  has  never  been 
tempted,  what  dost  thou  know  ?  I 
set  a  snare  wi'  a  hare  in  it,  right  in 
his  path  in  the  beech  grove,  and 
\re  watched.  I  could  na  think  he'd 
'scape  four  pair  of  legs,  but  they 
come  out  afore  he'd  got  hold  o'  the 
trap,  and  I  tripped  over  a  snag. 
The  others  didn't  know  the  wood, 
and  he  were  off  like  a  deer.' 

'  Aye,  Maurice  were  always  the 
fastest  foot  in  these  parts,'  said 
liacliel,  with  pride. 

'  Then  they  began  to  abuse  me, 
when  it  were  their  own  stupid  fault,' 
said  he,  forgetting  to  whom  he  was 
speaking;  'and  one  on  um  broke 
out  violent  that  if  they  didn't  ha' 
one,  they'd  ha'  the  other ;  and  he 
seized  my  arms.  My  blood  were 
up,  and  I  got  at  my  hunting-knife, 
and  swore  I'd  ha'  the  life  of  the  first 
as  touched  me.  They  all  closed  in, 
and  I  hit  out  at  the  nighest.  He 
fell  back  in  his  blood,  Rachel, 
a'most  wi'out  a  groan.     I  were  just 


stunned.  I'd  scarce  had  time  to 
feel  angry  even,  and  they  did  their 
worst  wi'  me,  and  took  me  away 
bound,  saying  they'd  gi'e  me  up  for 
a  murderer  an  I  wouldn't  walk  wi' 
um,  and  put  me  aboard  a  king's 
ship.  They  didn't  care  how  they 
got  men  then  in  war-time.  I'd  no 
heart  to  write  home,  thinking  o' 
nights  o'  that  horrid  pool,  when 
they  should  afind  the  body.  I 
must  be  going.  Gk)od-bye,  dearie  ; 
shake  hands — ^you'll  wish  me  well, 
Rachel?' 

'  God  bless  ye  *and  keep  ye 
straight,  Ralph,'  said  she,  tearfiiUy. 
'  You've  made  a  poor  hand  o'  life — 
you'll  do  better  now  ? '  she  went 
on,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
anxiously. 

He  looked  wistfully  into  her  eyes, 
but  at  that  moment  Maurice's 
whistle  was  heard,  and  he  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

'  Yon's  a  bad  un,'  said  Maurice, 
moodily,  as  he  caught  sight  of  his 
retreating  enemy. 

'  Poor  fellow,'  said  Rachel,  *  arter 
all  he  haven't  adone  us  much  hurt, 
so  we've  acome  together  at  last. 
'Twere  like  silver  tried  in  the  fire, 
were  our  love,  dearie.  Please  God, 
past  troubles  is  like  the  dead  leaves 
as  falls  off  of  a  tree  and  nourishes  it 
again;'  and  she  turned  his  face 
towards  her,  and  held  it  till  the 
cloud  cleared  away  ;  and  he  smiled 
fondly  at  her  as  she  told  Ralph's 
story. 

*  Well,  thou  wert  worth  serving 
long  years  for,  like  Jacobi'  he  said 
at  last,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms  ; 
'but  I'm  thankfiil  I  shan't  niver 
see  un  again,  or  I  should  do  un 
a  mischief  yet ! ' 
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OUR  COMMONS  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 


CONSIDERABLlB  anxiety  has  of 
late  been  felt  respecting  our 
commons,  forests,  and  open  spaces, 
particularly  those  near  the  metro- 
polis, and  there  really  ♦  is  much 
danger  that  the  public  will  soon 
cease  to  have  any  further  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  This  is  occasioned 
by  their  increasing  value  for  build- 
ing purposes,  which  has  made  the 
temptation  to  inclose  and  sell  them 
almost  irresistible  to  the  lords  of 
manors,  who  desire  to '^increase  their 
wealth,  without  much  regard  to  the 
means  of  doing  so.  But  there  is 
no  person  uninfluenced  by  pecuniary 
motives  who  is  not  ready  to  admit 
that  such  a  result  would  be  lamen- 
table. We  desire  to  render  such 
assistance  as  we  can  to  prevent  this 
public  misfortune,  and  we  will  with 
that  view  give  ^  few  explanations 
that  may  prove  generally  interest- 
ing, and  be  of  use  to  those  who 
would -willingly  co-operate  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  they  only  knew 
how.  The  law  on  the  subject  is 
in  an  unsettled  state,  and  certain 
persons  whose  rights  are  of  an  un- 
substantial character,  have  taken 
advantage  of  its  obscurity  to  make 
the  most  extravagant  claims.  But 
a  few  prefatory  remarks  will  en- 
able the  leading  principles  to  be 
intelligible  to  all. 

Every  rood  of  land  in  England 
has,  in  contemplation  of  law,  its 
owner.  "We  do  not  recognise  any 
such  thing  as  *no  man's  land,' 
though  a  plot  of  ground  may  oc- 
casionally be  found  which  has  that 
appellation  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Even  the  foreshore  of 
the  sea  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark is  owned  by  the  Crown,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  subjects,  and  the 
general  public  has  little  more  than  a 
right  of  way  over  its  surface.  The 
ownership  of  the  soil  of  high  roads 
is  generally  in  the  owners  of  the 
^"   ds  on  each  side  of  them,  subject 


to  the  right  of  the  public  to  tra- 
verse them  in  all  directions,  and  to 
the  special  jurisdiction  of  certam 
local  authorities.  The  land  over 
which  rivers  flow,  belongs  to  the 
riparian  proprietors  whose  pro- 
perties extend  ad  medmm  jUim 
aquoB',  and  it  has  even  been  doubted 
whether  the  land  forming  the  bot- 
toms of  great  lakes,  like  those  of 
Cumberlaiid,  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  rule.  The  broad  tracts  of 
waste  land  which  once  formed  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  England,  and 
still  occupy  millions  of  acres,  were 
from  very  early  times  'appropriated 
by  certain  great  lords,  so  far  as 
relates  to  ownership  in  the  soil, 
though  other  persons  were  also 
permitted  to  have  important  rights, 
as  commoners,  in  the  surfece.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  origin  of  the 
great  manors  and  lordships  of 
England,  of  whose  possessions  otit 
principal  waste  lands  form  part, 
nor  shall  we  here  explain  how  fliose 
titles  arose  which  are  now  too  well 
established  to  be  successfally  dis- 
puted. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
many  of  the  manors  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  period  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Thus  the  manor 
of  Hampstead,  about  which  there 
has  lately  been  so  much  discussion, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
first  granted  by  King  Edgar.  There 
was  afterwards  a  confirmatory  grant 
byEthelstan;  but  that  under  which 
Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  holds 
the  manor  is  said  to  bear  date  the 
4th  Edward  VI. 

But  it  is  well-established  law 
that,  although  the  right  to  the  soil 
of  the  waste  lands  of  manors  is  in 
the  lord,  the  right  to  take  as  pasture 
the  herbage  groWn  upon  it,  may, 
with  other  rights  affecting  the  soil 
itself,  be  vested  in  the  commoners. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  onr 
most  eminent  lawyers,  the  principal 
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part  of  England  became,  even  before 
tlie  Conquest,  gradually  parcelled 
out  into  a  variety  of  great  manors, 
granted  by  the  Crown,  and  owned 
by  lords  who  exercised  important 
jurisdiction,  botli  civil  and  criminal, 
within  the  limits  of  their  territories. 
These  lords  distributed  their  pos- 
sessions in  various  parcels,  retaining 
some  as  demesne  lands  for  their 
ovsm  use,  and  granting  others  to 
persons  who  held  of  them  either  as 
teiiants  at  will  by  copy  of  court 
roil,  now  called  copyholders,  or  as 
free  tenants  in  soci^e,  or  by  knight's 
service,  since  converted  into  socage, 
and  these  j&^e  tenants  are  now  the 
freeholders  of  the  manor.  Other 
parcels  constituting  the  waste  lands 
of  the  manor  were  left  uninclosed, 
and  afforded  pasture  to  the  cattle  of 
the  lord  and  his  tenants,  and  i^el 
for  their  houses. 

The  Norman  Conquest,  though  it 
did  not  introduce  the  feudal  system 
into  England,  methodised  and  per- 
fected it  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
^N'nmerous  statutes,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  English  lawyers,  have 
from  time  to  time  modified  this 
system,  and  in  certain  cases  de- 
slroyed  some  of  its  most  funda- 
mental principles.  The  result,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  law  of  real  property,  is 
a  curious  piece  of  patchwork,  and 
often  very  surprising,  whether  ex- 
amined as  a  whole  or  in  its  details, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  so 
than  that  which  our  lawyers  are 
compelled  to  consider  as  esteblished 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  total 
absence  of  all  right  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  place  a  foot  on  the 
commons,  forests,  and  open  spaces 
of  the  kingdom.  .  According  to  this 
doctrine,  every  Englishman  passes 
his  life  in  almost  constant  violation 
of  the  law :  he  lives  in  trespasses, 
if  not  in  sins.  If  he  ventures  off  a 
public  street  or  highway  and  wan- 
ders over  the  wildest  moors  or 
barest  hills,  still  the  ground  on 
which  he  stands  is  *  holy,'  for  it  is 


consecrated  not  merely  by  the 
'  genius  of  universal  emancipation  ' 
about  which  Curran  declaimed,  but 
also,  and  sometimes  rather  incon- 
veniently, by  the  English  law  of  real 
property,  which  is  of  a  more  practical 
character,  and  he  may  find  himself 
liable  to  be  mulcted  in  damages  and 
costs.  So  excessive  is  this  strict- 
ness, that  grave  discussions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  com- 
moners themselves,  who  have  rights 
of  pasture  on  the  land,  are  entitled 
to  go  on  it  except  for  certain  de- 
fined and  special  purposes  ;  and  if 
our  old  law  books  are  to  be  believed, 
it  has  even  been  adjudged  in  ancient 
times,  that  though  a  commoner  may 
go  on  the  waste  land  to  take  his 
cattle  to  pasture,  or  even  to  see 
that  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  for 
pasture,  yet  he  has  no  other 
business  there,  and  will  be  guilty 
of  trespass  if  his  only  object  be  the 
idle  one  of  personal  recreation. 
Fortunately  the  common  sense  of 
landowners  and  their  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  have  kept  them 
from  insisting  with  strictness  on 
rights  so  extravagant,  although  our 
lawyers  in  ancient  times  were  far 
too  ready  to  concede  their  claims 
mthout  sufficient  examination.  The 
intervention  of  Parliament  has, 
therefore,  not  yet  been  felt  neces- 
sary to  correct  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  an  intolerable  evil. 

Irksome  as  are  the  restraints  said 
to  be  imposed  by  law  on  the  com- 
moners themselves  in  respect  of 
their  enjoyment  of  waste  lands,  and 
afflicting  as  is  the  total  disregard  of 
all  acknowledged  right  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public,  the  position 
of  the  lords  of  manors  who  own  the 
soil  has  never  itself  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  lords  were,  long  subsequently 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  hampered 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property 
by  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  as 
paramount  lord,  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  the  rights  of  their  own 
tenants  on  the  other.     Their  pos- 
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sessions  Lad  been  granted  or  con- 
firmed to  them  upon  a  title  not 
intended  for  their  own  persona,! 
benefit  only,  but  as  something  to 
which  onerous  duties  also  attached. 
They  were  bound  to  render  military- 
assistance  in  -war  at  their  own 
charges,  and  to  see  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  They  were  also 
liable  to  have  their  possessions  af-  ■ 
forested  by  the  King,  who,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  had  the  clear 
right  to  convert  any  wooded  lands, 
whether  belonging  to  his  subjects 
or  constituting  his  own  demesnes, 
into  forest,  for  no  other  object  than 
for  his  recreation,  or  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, 'for  the  King's  princely 
delight  and  pleasure.'  If  any  man 
ventured  to  inclose  the  land  so 
afforested,  he  became  liable  to  severe 
punishment.  But  Henry  III.,  by 
the  GJiaiia  de  foresta  (afterwards 
confirmed  by  many  succeeding  mon- 
archs,  particularly  Edward  III.), 
lightened  this  burden,  which  had  be- 
come oppressive,  and  directed  that  all 
forests  made  by  himself  of  the  lands 
of  any  of  his  subjects  which  were 
not  the  King's  own  demesne  lands, 
should  be  disafforested  again.  The 
lands  afforested  by  his  predecessors 
were,  however,  left  in  their  former 
condition.  Subsequent  statutes, 
particularly  the  17  Car.  I.  c.  16, 
granted  further  relief.  But  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  still 
continue  down  to  our  day  over  the 

freat  forest  of  Waltham,  of  which 
pping  forms  part,  and  over  other 
ancient  forests,  except  so  far  as  in 
later  times  they  have  been  improvi- 
dently  granted  away  for  an  insuffi- 
cient consideration.  Even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown  were  again,  for 
a  special  purpose,  revived  or  re- 
affirmed under  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  we  read  in  the  statute 
31  Hen.  Vni.  c.  5,  that  the  King 
having  bought  Hampton  Court, 
and  made  it  'a  most  beautiful 
and  sumptuous  manor,'  and 
adorned  it  with  pleasure-grounds, 


<&c.,  assigned  and  limited  a 
certain  territory  of  ground  lying 
and  being  within  the  precincts  of 
East  Moulsey,  West  Moulsey,  Wal- 
ton, and  Esher,  near  and  adjoiniiig 
to  his  said  manor,  to  be  a  forest; 
and  because  the  King  had  afforested 
the  lands  of  divers* otJier  persmis  to 
their  prejudice  and  hin&»nce,  lie 
allowed  them  certain  privileges  of 
cutting  down  woods  without  heence, 
and  fencing  off  their  com  from  the 
deer  (Manwood,  61).  According 
to  the  forestal  laws,  the  ownersliip 
of  all  lands  within  their  precincte 
continues  with  the  subjects  to  whom 
they  belong  ;  and  if  there  are  any 
manors  within  the  regard  of  the 
forest,  the  lord  and  the  commoners 
may  enjoy  the  herbage  and  profits 
of  the  land  according  to  their  re- 
spective rights,  subject  only  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown;  but  no  one 
can  cut  down  woods  or  coverts 
without  the  licence  of  the  King's 
officers,  and  to-do  so  is  a  waste 
of  the  forest.  Bat  grave  as  that 
offence  is  against  the  forestal  la>vs» 
it  is  still  worse  to  commit  an 
'  assart '  of  the  forest ;  that  is,  to 
convert  forest  into  arable  land  for 
tillage.  •  To  build  houses  or  inclose 
ground  within  a  forest,  without 
licence,  is  another  offence  called  a 
l^urjpresture^  though  done  on  a  man's 
own  land.  Such  acts  are  in  general 
a  purpresture  against  the  King 
only.  But  there  may  also  be  a 
purpresture  against  the  King  and 
commonwealth;  as  where  a  honse 
or  mill  is  erected,  within  a  forest, 
which  is  to  the  hindrance  or  annoy- 
ance of  the  common  passage  of  the 
King's  subjects  (Manwood,  172). 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
wherever  the  Sovereign's  forestal 
rights  continue  to  exist,  which  ther 
still  do  over  many  extensive  dis- 
tricts in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  other  large  towns,  ther 
might  easily  be  made  to  some  ex- 
tent available  for.  enabling  the 
public,  under  authority  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Crown,  to  go  there 
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for  purposes  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion, and  neither  the  lords  who 
are  owners  of  the  soil,  nor  the  com- 
moners who  have  rights  over  the 
surface,  could  prevent  them. 

The  case  is  different  throughout 
England  generally,  where  there  are 
no  forestal  rights  pf  the  Crown ; 
for  if  the  lord  and  the  com- 
moners of  a  manor  unanimously 
agree  to  inclose  the  waste  lands, 
and  to  partition  them  amongst 
themselves,  they  may  do  so  of  their 
own  authority,  and  thereby  exclude 
the  public  from  all  but  rights  of 
way  over  them.  The  dissent  of  a 
single  commoner  or  his  inability, 
hy  infancy  or  otherwise,  to  consent, 
would  however  be  fatal  to  such  a 
proceeding  by  private  agreement. 
There  are  other  methods  by  which 
incloBures  are  sometimes  effected 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Inclo- 
sure  Acts,  though  often  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  law. 

The  commoners  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  viz.  free- 
holders and  copyholders  of  the 
manor.  The  latter,  when  duly  con- 
vened' and  assembled  at  a  court 
customary,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  'homage.*'  The  freeholders  of 
thie  manor  are  by  the  common  law 
entitled  to  common  of  pasture,  and 
they  can  generally  show  a  presump- 
tive title  to  other  rights  of  common. 
Sut  the  right  of  the  copyholders  to 
common  depends  on  the  custom  of 
each  manor.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  manors  in  which  such 
custom  does  not  exist. 

It  is  said  that  the  lord,  with  the 
consent  of  the  homage,  may,  as 
against  the  copyholders,  *  approve,' 
i.e;  inclose  portions  of  the  waste 
of  the  manor  for  his  own  use,  or 
grant  them  away  to  third  persons ; 
but  that  is  not  always  so,  for  there 
must  be  in  each  manor  a  custom 
to  authorise  that  being  done,  and 
it  is  upon  those  who  assert  such 
custom  to  prove  it.  The  lord  has 
sometimes  asserted  as  against  the 
copyholders  a  custom  of  his  ma- 


nor authorising  him,  even  without 
the  consent  of  the  homage,  to  en- 
close  such  parts  of  the  waste  as 
he  pleases,  but  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that 
such  a  custom  is  bad  ;  for  it  would 
enable  the  lord  gradually  to  an- 
nihilate the  commons  altogether. 
(Arlett  V.  Ellis,  7  B.  &  C.  346.) 

The  reason  why  a  custom,  though 
an  immemorial  one,  is  bad,  is  because 
it  is  unreasonable;  for  it  is  not 
every  ancient  custom  that  can  be 
supported.  For  instance,  we  learn 
from  the  grave  statement  by  Man- 
wood  Justice  in  a  case  reported  in 
Leonard,  that  in  an  action  against 
the  hundred  for  a  robbery  on  Gadd's 
Hill,  the  defendants  pleaded  '  that 
time  out  of  mind,  &c.,  felons  had 
used  to  rob  on  Gradd's  Hill,  and  so 
prescribed  to  be  discharged,'  but 
the  plea  was  as  unsuccessful  as  we 
think  a  similar  plea  would  be,  if 
preferred  to  excuse  a  robbery  of  a 
common  itself,  instead  of  to  escape 
responsibility  for  a  robbery  on  it. 

In  order  to  enable  the  rights  of 
copyholders  who  are  conmioners  to 
be  destroyed  on  any  part  of  the  waste 
the.  consent  of  the  homage  is  clearly 
necessary,  and  all  the  copyholders 
must  have  been  fairly  summoned  to 
the  court  at  which  such  consent  is 
to  be  given.  The  better  opinion  is 
that  the  homage  must  be  unanimous, 
but  the  point  is  undecided.  The 
lord  or  his  steward  cannot  select  or 
pack  the  homage.  No  consent  of 
the  homage  can,  however,  in  any 
way  bind  the  freeholders  of  the 
manor.  In  order  to  enable  the  lord 
to  *  approve '  part  of  the  waste,  so 
as  to  bind  the  freeholders  of  the 
manor,  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  Merton  (20  Hen.  III.  c.  4)  have 
to  be  relied  on;  but  this  statute  has 
no  application  as  between  the  lord 
and  the  copyholders  of  the  manor. 
An  inclosure  to  be  valid  against  the 
copyholders  must  be  supported  by 
showing  a  custom  to  approve  with 
the  consent  of  the  homage,  and  a 
consent    duly    given.      Again,    in 
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order  to  be  supported  against  the 
freeholders,  it  mast  be  shown  that 
the  case  comes  -within  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  Merton.  It  will 
be  nseftd  to  give  here  a  few  words 
of  explanation  about  this  famous 
statute,  as  to  which  there  is  much 
misapprehension.  The  freeholders 
of  a  manor  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  classes — i.  Freeholders  whose 
lands  were  granted  by  the  lords 
before  the  statute  Quia  Ewjptores 
(18  Ed.  I.'  c.  i),  to  be  held  of  the 
manor  by  certain  services  or  quit 
rents.  Every  such  freeholder  has 
appendant  to  his  land  a  right  of 
common  of  pasture,  entitling  him 
to  place  on  the  waste  lands  of  the 
manor  his  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and 
sheep,  but  they  must  be  *  levant 
and  couchant,'  which  limits  them  to 
such  a  number  as  the  winter  eatage 
of  his  own  land  is  capable  of  main- 
taining. 2.  Other  freeholders,  who, 
under  express  grant  from  the 
lords,  made  after  the  statute  Quia 
Smptores  (which  grant  may  be 
proved  by  production  of  the  deed  of 
grant  or  by  long  usage,  which 
implies  an  ancient  grant),  have  a 
right  of  common  appurtenant  to 
their  lands  or  houses  within  the 
manor.  It  was  formerly  necessary 
that  the  evidence  of  usage  should 
be  sufficient  to  establish  an  imme- 
morial right,  going  back  to  the 
reign  of  fiichard  I. ;  but  under  the 
Prescription  Act  of  2  and  3  Wm. 
IV.  c.  71,  proof  of  enjoyment  of 
the  right  by  the  freeholder  without 
interruption  for  the  full  period  of 
thirty  years  is  sufficient.  Many 
commoners,  whether  freeholders  or 
copyholders,  have  not  merely  rights 
of  pasture,  but  other  commonable 
rights,  such  as  that  of  *  turbary,' — 
(i.e.  the  right. of  digging  peat  for 
fuel  for  their  own  houses),  the  right 
of  digging  gravel  for  their  own  use, 
and  the  right  to  'estovers,' — i.e. 
cutting  gorse,  fnrze,  or  loppings  of 
pollards  for  fuel.  In  some  manors 
they  may,  by  special  custom  or  pre- 
criptive  usage,  even  cut  timber  for 


building  or  for  repairs  on  their 
premises.  It  is  doubtfdl  whether 
before  the  Statute  of  Merton  the 
lord  could  '  approve,' — Le.  inclose- 
any  part  of  waste  land  as  against 
the  freeholders,  though  some  great 
authorities,  including  Lord  Coke, 
are  sometimes  quoted  as  feivourahle 
to  the  lord's  right  in  that  respect. 
Lord  Coke,  however,  may  be  quoted 
on  both  sides;  and  it  was,  at  all 
events,  well  settled  that  the  lord 
could  not  approve  against  his  own 
grant.  Therefore,  if  he  had  granted 
to  freeholders  the  right  of  pasturing 
their  cattle  over  every  part  of  the 
waste  lands,  he  could  not  bj  ap- 
proving exclude  them  from  amj 
part.  But  by  the  Statute  of  Merton 
(20  Hen.  in.  c.  4)  it  was  in  suh- 
stance  enacted  that  the  lord  might 
approve  or  inclose  as  against  the 
fineeholders  if  they,  after  the  inclo- 
sure,  had  still  sufficient  pasture  left 
for  their  tenements,  with  free  egress 
and  regress  from  their  tenements  to 
the  same.  The  onus,  however,  is 
on  the  lord  to  prove  this  sufficiency, 
and  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to 
show  that  there  is  sufficient  for  the 
person  who  complains,  if  there  he 
not  sufficient  left  for  him  and  all 
the  other  commoners  as  well.  The 
statute,  moreover,  has  no  applica- 
tion except  to  common  of  pasfurer 
and  the  lord,  therefore,  cannot  ap- 
prove as  against  persons  having 
rights  of  turbary,  piscary,  estorers, 
<fec.  Again,  where  the  lord  has 
made  grants  of  common  in  gross— 
that  is,  rights  which  are  not  ap- 
pendant or  appurtenant  to  any  land 
or  houses  of  the  manor,  but  are  per- 
sonal rights — the  persons  so  entitled 
cannot  be  approved  against,  for  the 
statute  does  not  apply  to  them. 

It  is  obvious  fix)m  this  explana- 
tion that  the  difficulty  of  the  lord 
lawfully  inclosing  commons  without 
the  authority  of  an  Inclosure  Act 
must  in  all  cases  be  great,  and  in 
most,  insuperable.  For  this  reason, 
approvements  under  the  Statute  of 
Merton  fell  into  disuse  for  centuries. 
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Even  if  the  statute  could  be  made 
effectual  against  the  freeholders,  it 
had  no  application  to  the  copy- 
holders. Again,  if  the  copyholders 
were  unanimous  in  the  lord's  favour, 
and  there  was  a  custom  authorising 
inclosure  and  the  homage  consented, 
the  act  could  not  be  done  if  any  of 
the  freeholders  had  other  rights  of 
common  besides  that  of  pasture,  to 
which  alone  the  Statute  of  Merton 
appUes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  large 
tracts  of  waste  land  which  were 
capable  of  cultivation  were  long 
suffered  to  remain  unproductive,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  nation 
generally,  as  well  as  of  the  owners 
and  commoners ;  and  the  subject 
received  the  anxious  attention  of 
Parliament  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Intheyearsi  795, 
1797,  and  1800,  Select  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided 
over  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  as  chair- 
jnan,  made  some  valuable  reports  ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  by  their  in- 
vestigations that  in  1 795  there  were 
in  Great  Britain  22,000,000  acres 
of  waste  land  to  51,000,000  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  the  proportion 
in  England  being  nearly  8,000^000 
waste  to  39,000,000  cultivated ;  and 
it  was  estimated  that  of  these 
22,000,000  of  waste  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, all  except  one  million  acres 
were  capable  of  some  kind  of  culti- 
vation, and  might  be  made  to  yield 
an  amount  of  produce  that 'would 
be  worth  more  than  20,ooo,oooZ. 
sterling  per  annum.  The  Select 
Committee,  after  referring  to  the 
Statute  of  Merton  and  the  other 
statutes  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, made  the  following  observations 
in  their  Report : — 

These  are  the  only  statutes  which  have 
any  important  reference  to  the  subject  in 
question.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
how  insufficient  they  were  for  bringing  any 
considerable  portion  of  waste  lands  into  a 
state  of  cultivation.  It  was  seldom  that 
any  common  was  sufficiently  extensive  to 
aflTord  a  surplus  of  any  moment  after  the 
claims  of  those  "who  had  a  right  of  common 


on  it  were  satisfied.  It  was  hardly  possible, 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  to  ascertain  what 
was  a  sufficiency  of  pasture ;  and  where  a 
common  of  turbary  or  estovers  existed,  the 
lord  could  not  improve  any  part  of  that 
.waste.  The  more  opulent  and  powerful 
also  the  commoners  of  the  kingdom  grew, 
the  more  opposition  they  made,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  there  was  found  in  carry- 
ing on  this  proceeding ;  insomuch  that  in 
modem  times  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of 
an  approvement,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
having  taken  place. 

Under  special  Inclosure  Acts 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne, 
Geo.  I.,  Geo.  11.,  and  Geo.  in., 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  wastelands 
were  inclosed ;  but  the  expense  of 
obtaining  a  special  Act  in  each  case 
was  too  great  to  be  incurred,  except 
when  the  intended  inclosure  was 
very  extensive.  With  a  view,  there- 
fore, to  the  pubKc  interests,  and  not 
for  the  mere  personal  benefit  of  the 
lords  and  commoners  of  manors, 
the  Legislature  passed  the  General 
Inclosure  Act  of  41  G^o.  III.  c. 
109,  which  has  siuce  been  followed 
by  several  others  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  G-eneral  Act  now  in  force 
being  the  8  and  9  Vic.  c.  118.  The 
facilities  for  dealing  with  waste 
lands  have  been  so  increased  by 
these  Acts,  that  a  vast  extent  of 
commons  have  already  been  inclosed 
under  them.  Whenever  a  com- 
moner desires  an  inclosure,  he 
makes,  application  to  the  commis- 
sioners under  these  Acts,  and  an 
assistant-commissioner  is  then  sent 
down  to  make  inquiries  and  hear 
objections,  and  report  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  the 
commissioners,  after  examining  the 
matter,  may  make  a  provisional 
order  for  inclosure,  which  must, 
however,  receive  the  consent  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  two-thirds 
in  value  of  the  commoners ;  and  if 
that  be  done,  the  commissioners 
may  then  report  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  to  Parliament,  when  the 
practice  is  to  schedule  in  one 
general  Act  a  number  of  the  in- 
closure schemes  so  approved  of  by 
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the  commissioners.  The  inclosure 
is  then  made  nnder  their  award. 
In  inclosures  thus  made  under 
authority  of  Parliament,  the  right 
of  the  general  public  to  be  con- 
sidered has  to  some  extent  been 
recognised ;  for  where  inclosures 
are  called  for  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  the  commissioners 
are  now  empowered  to  reserve,  as 
.  recreation  grounds  for  the  public,  a 
certain  area  not  exceeding  ten 
acres ;  but  although  this  might  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  recreation  of 
a  small  town,  it  is  of  no  ralue  for 
the  recreation  of  a  vast  population 
like  that  which  inhabits  London 
or  any  large  city  or  town  at  a 
distance  from  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  zeal  with  which 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  have 
gone  to  work  to  inclose  as  much 
land  as  possible  whenever  their  as- 
sistance has  been  invoked,  there  are 
still,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  large  open  spaces  to  which 
those  in  '  populous  city  pent,'  may 
at  times  resort,  to  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  air  and  admire  the  charms  of 
nature.  It  appears,  by  a  late  par- 
liamentary return,  that  there  yet 
remains  an  area  of  more  than 
13,000  acres  of  uninclosed  land 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
round  London,  and  more  than 
38,000  acres  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles.  K  we  took  the 
radius  of  one  hour's  distance  by 
railway  from  London  the  quantity 
would  be  still  greater,  and  this  is 
the  true  mode  of  measurement.  The 
value  of  such  land  for  building  pur- 
poses has  so  enormously  increased  of 
late  years,  that  the  wonder  is  that 
every  acre  has  not  been  inclosed  al- 
ready; but,  fortunately  for  the  public, 
there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  proceedings  under  the  In- 
closure Acts  which  arise  out  of  con- 
flicts between  the  claims  of  the 
lords  and  commoners  of  manors, 
and  these  have*  hitherto  operated  to 
impede  the  progress  of  inclosures, 
except  in  the  agricultural  districts. 


and  it  is  in  those  districts  alone  that 
they  are  now  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  the 
rights  of  the  lord  are  in  general 
sufficiently  compensated  by  an  al- 
lotment to  him  of  no  more  than 
one-fifteenth  or  one- twelfth  part  of 
the  land  inclosed,  the  remainder 
being  apportioned  among  the  com- 
moners. This  is  according  to  the 
general  practice,  though  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  have  occurred  in 
which,  for  special  reasons,  the  lord 
has  had  a  larger  proportion.  In  a 
recent  case  where  a  railway  com- 
panypurchased  part  of  Barnes  Com- 
mon, and  paid  the  purchase-money 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Sir  Wm.  Page  Wood, 
distributed  it  among  the  lord  and 
commoners  by  giving  one-twelfth 
to  the  lord,  and  eleven-twelfths  to  the 
commoners.  The  justness  of  the 
view  on  which  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners have  so  long  proceeded 
has  therefore  been  substantially 
confirmed  by  one  of  our  most 
eminent  judges.  This  method  of 
apportionment  makes  an  inclosure 
under  the  Acts  more  valuable  to 
the  commoners  than  to  the  lord. 
The  latter  may  also  have  another 
reason  for  not  wishing  an  inclosure 
to  be  made  when  the  waste  land  is 
in  a  populous  district ;  for  he  may 
have  lands  of  his  own  surrounding 
the  common,  the  value  of  which, 
for  building  purposes,  may  be  made 
greater  by  the  common  being  kept 
open.  But  the  lord  has  an  abso- 
lute veto  on  inclosure,  and  the 
commoners  without  his  concurrence 
can  do  nothing. 

The  railways,  however,  have  lately 
made  all  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  so  easily  accessible, 
and  therefore  of  such  increased 
value  for  building  purposes,  that 
the  commons  and  open  spaces  have 
presented  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  cupidity  of  certain  lords,  of 
manors  who  have  set  their  wits  to 
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work  in  order  to  discover  a  method 
of  turning  them  to  a  profitable  ac- 
count, by  inclosing  and  appropriat- 
ing the  whole  for  their  exclusive 
use,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Inclosure  Acts  at  all,  for  under  the 
provisions  of  those  Acts  not  more 
than    one-fifteenth  or    one-twelfth 
would  be  allotted  to  them;    and 
several  aggressive  attempts  of  the 
most  audacious  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
at  Berkhamsted,  have  lately  been 
made  for  that  purpose,  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  rights  of  the  commoners. 
With  this  view  the  dust  has  been 
brushed  off  the  ancient  Statute  of 
Merton,    which  had  so  long  been 
considered  as  a  *  dead  letter,'  and 
the  lords  now  pretend  that  under 
its  obsolete  provisions  they  are,  to 
use  its  ba>rbarous  language,  entitled 
to   'upprove'   the  waste  lands   of 
which  the  soil  belongs  to  them,  but 
the   usufruct  and  herbage  to  the 
commoners.     As  to  the  commoners, 
their  rights  are  flatly  denied ;  and 
in  disregard  of  the   fact  that  the 
Statute  of  Merton  has  no  application 
whatever  to  commoners  who   are 
copyholders,  and  can  only,  in  very 
few  cases,  be  made  available  against 
freeholders,  the  lords,  without  any 
consent  of  the  homage  and  acting 
on  no  authority  but  l£eir  own,  have 
lately  sold  numerous  portions  of  the 
wastes  of  their  manors,  and  put  the 
entire     proceeds    into    their    own 
pockets.    They  have  already  carried 
their  aggressions  so  &r,  that  in  a 
fihort  time,  if  their  unlawful  acts 
continue  unresisted,  we  shall  find 
that  the  beautiful   conmions    and 
open  spaces  which  environ  London, 
and  are  its  choicest  ornaments,  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  greed  of  persons 
who  have  little  more  than  nominal 
rights  over    them.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  commoners,  whose  rights 
are  invaded,  Iqok  on  in  angry  won- 
der, but  do  nothing  effectual  in  the 
way  of  resistance,  except  occasion- 
ally.    In  the  case  of  Berkhamsted 
Common,    however,    a    gentleman 
really  was  found  who,  in  the  un- 
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doubted  exercise  of  his  rights,  if  he, 
as  a  commoner,  has  been  injuriously 
affected  by  Lord  Brownlow's  in- 
vasion of  that  beautiftd  district, 
lately  caused  a  fence  and  iron  rails 
extending  over  several  miles  which 
had  been  raised  by  Lord  Brown- 
low's  land-agent,  to  be  levelled  in 
one  night.  The  law  as  to  commons 
is  obscure  in  many  respects;  but  if 
any  point  is  well  settled,  it  is  that 
illegal  inclosures  by  the  lord  may 
be  broken  down  by  any  commoner 
aggrieved  thereby,  and  the  whole 
obstruction  may  be  removed  out  of 
the  way,  and  not  merely  a  breach 
made  in  it  sufficient  to  enable  the 
commoner  and  his  cattle  to  obtain 
access. 

The  notable  discovery  which  the 
lords  of  manors  have  made  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  commons 
may  be  enclosed  by  them  of  their 
own  authority,  under  the  Statute  of 
Merton,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  very  few  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  common  of  pasture  have 
lately  availed  themselves  of  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  their  rights.  In- 
creased attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  rough  methods  of  our  ancestors 
have  been  superseded  by  a  more 
scientific  system.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  valuable  cattle 
turned  out  to  graze  on  commons  are 
liable  to  catch  diseases,  and  will  not 
when  sold  realise  so  much  profit  as 
they  would  have  done  if  fed  on  in- 
closed and  improved  land,  though 
the  rent  payable  for  the  incJlosure 
thas  to  be  deducted  from  the  price. 
The  commoners,  therefore,  have 
suspended,  though  they  have  not 
renounced,  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  The  lords,  perceiving  how 
few  have  turned  out  cattle  on  the 
commons,  have  persuaded  them- 
selves into  the  erroneous  belief  that 
no  one  has  the  right  to  do  so  except 
those  few  who  have,  in  their  recol- 
lection, availed  themselves  of  it ;  and 
in  some  cases,  where  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
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a  commonable  riglit  to  estovers,  the 
lords  have  porposelj  cut  down  all 
•pollards  which  commoners  might 
lop,  in  the  vain  belief  that  with  the 
removal  of  the  pollards  the  right  to 
estovers  would  disappear  also.  It 
has,  however,  been  decided  that 
when  a  right  of  common  has  once 
been  established,  mere  neglect  or 
non-nser  will  not  destroy  the  right. 
A  positive,  unequivocal  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  must  be  proved  ; 
but  evidence  of  mere  neglect  is  not 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  mischief  arising  from  illegal 
inclosures  having  become  notorious, 
and  being  still  on  the  increase,  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  February 
1865,  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
*to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
preserving  for  the  public  use,  <iie 
Forests,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces 
in  and  around  the  Metropolis.'  This 
Select  Committee,  which  had  Mr. 
John  Locke,  Q.C.,  for  its  chairman, 
displayed  much  ability  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  brought 
before  it,  collected  a  great  body  of 
valuable  evidence,  and  made  two 
reports,  in  April  and  June  1865, 
which  have  since  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  House. 

Some  of  the  information  elicited 
by  this  Committee  will  be  found 
highly  instructive,  more  especially 
that  which  relates  to  several  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  near  London, 
which,  as  places  of  recreation,  many 
of  us  have  known  and  enjoyed  from 
youth  upwards  until  now,  and  which 
we  must  all  wish  to  see  rescued 
from  obliteration.  Bpping  Forest 
is  one  of  these.  It  extends  over 
about  7,000  acres,  of  which  2,680 
acres  are  still  uninclosed.  It  for- 
merly extended  over  about  60,000 
acres,  of  which  12,000  were  unin- 
closed in  1640.  This  favourite 
haunt  of  those  who  reside  at  the 
east  of  London,  is  sometimes  visited 
by  50,000  persons  on  Sundays  and 
Mondays,  in  fine  weather,  and  on 
certain  special  holidays,  like  Easter 
Monday,    the    number    has    been 


computed  at  200,000.     The  parts 
most  frequented  are  the  i  ,800  acres 
of  open  space  of  the  forest  com- 
prised in  Wanstead  Flats  and  Wood- 
ford Common,  and  situated  atLeyton 
and  Walthamstow.     But  buil^gs 
are  springing  "up  in  every  direction, 
and  the  lords  of  manors  and  the 
wealthy  landowners  in  the  district 
are  constantly  taking  advantage  of 
the   supineness  of   the    Board   of 
Woods  to  make  inclosures  there,  in 
defiance  as    well    of   the    forestal 
rights    of   the   Crown    as  of  the 
rights  of  the  commoners.     If  these 
forestal  rights  were    properly  in- 
sisted on,  such  inclosures  would  be 
impracticable;     for,  although   the 
soil  of  Epping  Forest  belongs  to  the 
lords  of  the  manors  or  their  grantees, 
the  Crown  has  an  exclusive  right, 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  to  the 
beasts  of  forest,  the  beasts  of  chase, 
and  the  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren; 
and  these  comprise  all  deer,  roes, 
hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  and  par- 
tridges.    The  Crown  is  also  entitled 
to  the  *  vert ' — ^i.e.  the  covert  ne- 
cessary to    supply   these    ammals 
with  food  and  shelter.     For  many 
centuries  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
were  protected  by  a  particular  ju- 
risdiction   called     the    Verderer's 
Court,    which    has    only   of  late 
years    beeji   suffered   to    fiJl  into 
abeyance,  and,   under   the  orders 
of  this  court,  any  improper  inclo- 
sures were  at  once    pulled  ddwn 
and  abated.     But,   by  the  Act  (^ 
10  Geo.  rV.  c.  50,  the  forests  and 
chases  of  the  Crown  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Bevennes ; 
and  in  1 851  a  new  aarrangemeBt  was 
made,  by  which  the  land  revennes 
were  placed  under  the  management 
of  the   Board   of  Woods,  and  Ae 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  under 
the  Board  of  Works,     The  charge 
of  Epping  Forest  devolved  on  the 
Hon.  J.  K.  Howard,  of  the  Board 
of    Woods,    who,   considering  his 
department  as  one  of  revenue  <»ly, 
and  findtug  that  the  forestal  rights 
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bromgiit  in  no  pecnniary  return, 
came  to  the  determination  that  the 
public  should  no  longer  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  preventing  encroach- 
ments ;  such  prevention,  he  told  the 
Select  Committee,  conferred  no  be- 
nefit on  the  general  tax-payers  of  the 
country,  though  it  might  be  benefi- 
cial to  persons  Hving  at  the  east  end 
of  London !  Acting  on  this  narrow 
view,  he  was  actually  on  the  point 
of  selling  tiie  rights  of  the  Crown 
over  the  2,680  acres  of  uninelosed 
land  in  Epping  Forest  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  1 2,oooZ.  This  would  have 
enabled  iiie  entirety  of  that  invalu- 
able district  to  be  inclosed,  and  the 
public  excluded;  but  his  career  of 
improvidence  was  checked  in  1863 
by  the  House  of  Commons  voting 
an  address  to  the  Queen,  that  she 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  no  sales  to  facilitate 
inclosures  be.  made  of  Crown  lands 
or  Crown  forestal  rights  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The 
course  so  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly distasteful  to  Mr.  Howard, 
who  not  being  able  to  sell,  has 
wilfully  abstained  from  aU  proceed- 
ings to  maintain  the  forestal  rights. 
In  consequence  of  its  having  be- 
come notorious  that  no  steps  would 
be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
to  prevent  encroachments,  numerous 
indosures  have  been  lately  made, 
and  are  still  going  on  within  the 
forest;  and  one  gentleman  has 
boldly  enclosed  more  than  300  acres 
at  Chingford,  which  he  only  pur- 
chased in  1 844,  subject  to  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  no  steps 
have  been  taken  against  him.  We 
are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Comr 
mittee  on  this  subject,  and  the 
strong  opinion  expressed  by  them, 
has  roosed  the  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something,  and 
that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment after  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
moving  certain  resolutions  of  the 


House  as  a  foundation  for  legis- 
lation during  this  session,  explained 
that  one  change  intended  to  be 
made  was  to  transfer  the  super- 
vision of  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
Crown  in  Epping  Forest  from  the 
Board  of.  Woods  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  He  has  since  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose,  the  efiect  of 
which  will  be  to  place  what  is  trans- 
ferred on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Parks,  from  which  no  revenue  is 
derived.  We  believe  that  the  Board 
of  Works  will  not  tolerate  any  rob- 
bery of  public  rights  entrusted  to  it, 
merely  because  it  would  cost  money 
to  enforce  redress. 

The  circumstances  relating  to 
Lord  Spencer's  late  scheme  for  in- 
closing Wimbledon  Common  under 
parliamentary  authority,  and  mak- 
ing it  into  a  park,  and  selling  large 
outlying  portions,  is  one  which  will 
be  well  remembered  by  our  readers. 
The  scheme  was  not  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  although 
reaUy  intended  by  Lord  Spencer 
in  perfect  good  faith  as  a  public  bene 
fit,  it  was  founded  on  eissumptions  of 
an  exclusive  title  in  himself  which  we 
cannot  consider  to  be  well  founded. 
Wimbledon  has,  for  the  present, 
been  saved.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  are  at  least  250  copyholders, 
of  the  manor,  some  of  whom  have 
cottages,  and  although  their  rights 
and  tiiose  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
manor  are  denied  by  the  lord,  it 
will  not  be  found  very  easy  to  dis- 
pute them  successfully,  or  to  inclose 
without  their  concurrence ;  and  we 
hope  that  Wimbledon  may  yet  re- 
main for  centuries  to  coime  as  a 
wild  open 'common.  We  are,  how- 
ever, sorry  to  learn  that  L(HHi 
Spencer  has  already  commenced 
a  series  of  aggressions  that  may 
speedily  involve  him  in  Htigation, 
and  that  there  are  indications  of  an 
intention  on  his  part  to  commence 
brick-making  operations,  andgravel- 
digging  devastations,  which  if  un- 
checked may  reduce  Wimbledon  to 
the  miserable  pHght  of  Wandswortb. 
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Wandsworth  Common,  which  was 
once  from  its  great  beauty  a  very 
jewel  of  the  metropolis,  has  fared 
cmelly  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Spencer  family.  It  now  comprises 
about  1 50  acres  only  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent lord  and  his  predecessor  have 
sold,  within  the  last  thirteen  years, 
upwards  of  140  acres  for  sums 
which  have  realised  1 5 , 3  36Z.  Some, 
however,  were  purchased  by  a  rail- 
way company.  The  residents  in  the 
district  had  formerly  a  lease  of  the 
lord's  rights,  and  under  their  ma- 
nagement the  common  was  kept 
in  excellent  order  as  an  open  space 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public.  Gravel  and  turf  were  only 
permitted  to  be  taken  in  such  a 
manner  and  under  such  restrictions 
as  did  not  interfere  with  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  But  on  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  the  late  Lord  Spencer 
reused  to  renew  it,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  was  soon  after  com- 
menced. There  are  about  fifty 
copyholders  of  the  manor,  but  their 
rights,  and  those  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  manor,  have  been  wholly 
disregarded.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  lord  was  absolute  owner,  or,  at 
least,  that  there  would  be  no  com- 
moner who  would  have  the  courage 
to  litigate  the  question  with  him. 
The  persons  who  reside  around  the 
common  are  few  in  number,  and 
most  of  the  persons  interested  are 
poor.  When  the  inclosures  first 
commenced,  four  of  the  principal 
residents  met  together  to  consider 
what  should  be  done ;  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  were  all  lawyers,  and 
their  dislike  of  litigation  at  their 
own  risk  was  as  great  as  the  dislike 
of  a  doctor  to  his  own  physic.  No- 
thing therefore  was  done,  though 
a  good  example  had  been  set  them 
several  years  before  at  Wimbledon 
by  Mr.  Drax,  who  owns  property 
adjoining  that  common.  It  appears 
that  a  gentleman  named  Tucker  pur- 
^ased  the  lord's  manorial  rights 
over  a  small  portion  of  that  com- 
mon and  inclosed  it ;.  but  Mr.  Drax 


broke  down  the  fence,  and  neither 
Mr.  Tucker  nor  the  lord  ventured 
to  proceed  against  him.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  want  of  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  commoners  of  Wands- 
worth have  been  most  calamitous. 
Not  only  has  half  the  common  been 
illegally  inclosed,  but  the  remaining 
half  has  been  subjected  to  the  vilest 
treatment.  The  green  turf  has  been 
stripped  off  its  surface,  the  trees  have 
been  injured  or  destroyed,  enormous 
quantities  of  gravel  have  been  exca- 
vated without  regard  to  any  consi- 
deration but  the  convenience  of  those 
who  dig  it,  and  large  pits  have  been 
formed,  filled  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  with  water,  from  which  on  one 
morning  there  was  pulled  out  the 
dead  body  of  a  drowned  man,  who 
had  vainly  sought  health  and  recre- 
ation there,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
attempt.  Mr.  Hose,  one  of  the  four 
lawyers  who  would  not  litigate,  gave 
his  personal  assistance  in  fishing  for 
the  dead  body,  but  found  that  the 
excitement  it  gave  him  before  break- 
fast was,  after  all,  only  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  former  amenities 
of  the  place. 

Fortunately  Clapham  Common 
has  at  present  escaped  from  being 
ruined  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the 
inhabitants  have  still  a  lease  from 
Lord  Spencer  of  that  portion  which 
belongs  to  him.  The  principal  por- 
tion, however,  belongs  to  Colonel 
Bowyer,  who  has  always  acted  in 
the  most  liberal  way  to  the  com- 
moners. Lord  Spencer's  lease  has 
not  expired,  and  the  commoners  are 
a  rich  and  powerful  body  of  persons 
who  are  not  likely  to  suffer  their 
rights  to  be  invaded  with  impunity. 
If  it  should  ever  experience  the 
unhappy  fate  of  its  lamented  sister 
at  Wandsworth,  the  name  of  Spen- 
cer, which  was  formerly  given,  in 
honour  of  one  member  of  that  noble 
family,  to  a  coat  with  its  tails  torn 
off,  may  aptly  be  applied  to  a  de- 
vastated and  degraded  metropolitan 
common. 

Tooting     Common    is    also    so 
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iia/grant  a  case  that  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  facts 
relating  to  it  are  peculiar.  That 
part  of  the  common  which  is  in  the 
parish  of  Tooting  alone,  extends 
over  nearly  60  acres.  In  1 8 1 2,  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  then  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Tooting  Graveney,  sold  a  small 
portion  of  this  common.  The  sta- 
tute of  Merton  had  not  then  been 
exhumed  from  the  dust  of  ages,  and 
the  inclosure  was  probably  made  in 
reliance  that  the  act  would  pass 
unchallenged,  and  that  what  it  was 
everybody's  business  to  oppose 
would  be  effectually  opposed  by 
nobody.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
took  up  the  matter  with  great 
spirit,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
at  meetings  of  the  parish  vestry, 
declaring  that  the  inhabitants  had 
always  enjoyed  unlimited  rights  of 
pasture  on  the  common,  and  would 
not  permit  any  part  to  be  inclosed, 
and  they  refused  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Thomas  until 
he  had  paid  all  the  expenses  and 
removed  any  obstruction.  A  com- 
promise was  ultimately  effected. 
But  in  1 824,  Mr.  Thomas  again  in- 
closed three  or  four  acres  with  the 
consent  of  the  parishioners,  on  his 
contributing  400Z.  to  the  building 
of  the  new  church.  Trifling  en- 
croachments were  afterwards  made, 
but  always  with  compensation.  In 
1 86 1  the  manor  and  some  houses 
and  cottages  were  in  the  market  for 
sale.  The  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  anxious  that  the 
property,  when  sold,  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  was 
equally  desirous  with  themselves 
that  it  should  be  preserved  in  its 
existing  state ;  and  several  of  the 
most  influential  men  were  in  com- 
munication with  one  another  to 
make  arrangements  for  purchasing 
it  with  that  view,  when  their  pro- 
ceedings were  stayed  by  the  circu- 
lation of  a  report  that  Mr.  William 
James  Thompson,  a  colonial  broker 
of  the  City  of  London,  who  had  re- 
sided at  Tooting  for  eighteen  years, 


and  lived  in  the  manor  house,  and 
was  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  all 
inclosure,  had  determined  to  bid 
for  it.  His  neighbours  immediately 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
matter  had  better  be  left  to  him,  and 
by  universal  consent  none  of  them 
would  bid  against  him,  as  in  his  hands 
the  common  was  considered  safe. 
Mr.  Thompson,  however,  as  carefully 
avoided  giving  any  pledge  that 
would  bind  him  on  the  subject,  as 
he  did  giving  any  hint  that  might 
disabuse  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bours from  the  conclusion  so  favour- 
able to  himself  which  they  had  too 
hastily  arrived  at.  He  left  them, 
by  his  silence,  in  a  fool's  paradise  ; 
and  his  prudence  was  so  effective 
that  he  was  suffered,  at  the  sale,  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  manor 
and  the  houses  and  cottages  for 
3,285?.  only.  The  houses  and  cot- 
tages were  let  at  \ool.  a  year.  The 
manor  itself  was  estimated  at  the 
sale  at  the  like  annual  sum,  and 
therefore  about  1,650?.  was  all  it 
fetched  at  the  sale.  The  premises 
were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Thompson  in 
December  1862,  when  a  new  light 
instantaneously,  and  as  by  magic, 
broke  in  upon  his  mind  as  to  the  ex- 
tensive nature  of  the  rights  of  the 
lord  and  the  limited  nature  of  the 
rights  of  the  commoners.  His  so- 
licitor possibly  enlightened  him  aa 
to  the  Statute  of  Merton,  and  the 
new  doctrine  that  commons  could  be 
inclosed  under  it  by  the  lord  alone  ; 
and  perhaps  the  circumstance  that 
some  of  the  common  was  estimated 
by  himself  as  worth  i,oooZ.  an  acre 
for  building,  may  have  induced  him 
to  study  the  merits  of  the  legal  ques- 
tion with  more  industry  than  impar- 
tiality. Under  the  influence  of  his 
new  impressions  he  vigorously  set  to 
work  to  inclose  the  whole  common, 
and  convert  it  into  building-land  for 
his  own  benefit ;  and  acted  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  Mr.  Wetherell, 
the  Assistant  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioner, was  put  in  motion,  and  com- 
menced his  operations  within  four 
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months  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
veyance. Mr.  Thompson  also — 
with  the  benevolent  desire  of  *  mak- 
ing the  natnre  of  his  claims  nnder- 
stood' — commenced  some  actions  of 
trespass  against  his  neighbonrs  "who 
had  ventured  on  the  common ;  and 
on  being  remonstrated  with,  and 
offers  being  made  to  take  the  pur- 
chase off  his  hands,  he  declared 
that  his  purchase  was  fairly  worth 
30,oooZ. ;  and  so,  in  truth,  it  might 
have  been,  if  he  could  inclose  the 
common  of  his  own  authority,  in  dis- 
regard of  what  he  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  pleased  to  term  the  'inaa- 
ginary  rights '  of  the  commoners.  He 
stated  before  the  Select  Committee 
that  when  he  made  his  purchase  he 
really  believed  that  the  rights  of 
common  existed,  and  had  bought 
expressly  subject  to  such  rights; 
but  he  unblushingly  asserted  that 
his  subsequent  researches  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  groundlessness  of 
his  former  opinion,  and  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  alleged  commoners 
had  now  no  rights  over  the  common, 
and  that  there  were  very  few  actual 
commoners,  none  in  fact  except  one 
person,  who  had  rights  of  common 
in  respect  of  a  little  tenement  of 
two  and  a  half  acres.  The  Select 
Committee  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  struck  with  this  interesting 
case,  and  with  the  naive  simplicity 
which  Mr  Thompson  and  his 
steward  displayed  when  examined 
as  witnesses.  Ultimately,  whilst  the 
inquiry  was  proceeding,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment had  been  come  to  between 
Mr.  Thompson  and  the  afirighted 
inhabitants,  who  desired  to  avoid 
litigation,  though  they  had  in  truth 
but  little  reason  to  fear  it.  Should 
this  arrangement  be  effected,  half 
the  common  will  be  kept  open,  and 
the  other  half  be  appropriated  by 
Mr.  Thompson  for  his  own  exclusive 
use,  with  liberty  to  inclose  and 
'  -^ild  on  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
•s,  when  every  acre  will  pro- 
7  be  worth    i,ooo?.,   or    even 


more.  It  is  doubtftil,  however, 
whether  such  an  arrangement  can 
be  made  binding  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  should  that 
sanction  be-  applied  for,  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  matter  in  the  public  interests. 
At  present  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  provisional  arrangement  of  im- 
perfect  obligation.  Should  some 
dissatisfied  commoner,  who  has 
done  nothing  to  bind  himself,  break 
down  Mr.  Thompson's  inclosure 
within  the  next  twenty  years,  that 
gentleman  may  yet  find  that  he  has 
not  made  so  good  and  sure  a  bargain 
as  he  imagines,  and  the  whole  common 
may  ultimately  be  preserved.  We 
shsdl  indulge  in  no  reflections  on  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Thompson's  manoeuvres, 
beyond  the  remark  that  they  en- 
able us  to  appreciate,  better  than 
we  could  before,  the  bitter  sarcasm 
of  Henri  Heine,  that  God  listens 
with  more  complacency  to  the 
swearing  of  a  French  trooper  than 
to  the  praying  of  a  London  trader. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
explain  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  other  commons  round  Lon- 
don, or  even  to  discuss  the  question 
respecting  Hampstead  Heath,  and 
the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  disconso- 
late Sir  Thomas  Maiyon  Wilson, 
though  if  we  were  to  relate  the 
latter  we  might  elicit  more  smiles 
than  tears  from  an  unsympathising 
public.  We  must,  however,  take 
notice  of  a  delightful  incident  which 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
select  committee  by  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant.  This  important  func- 
tionary, the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  resides  at  Chobham 
Place,  on  the  border  of  Chobham 
Common.  His  estate  has  cost  him 
about  40,oooZ.,  and  if  the  common 
were  inclosed  under  the  Inclosure 
Acts,  he  would,  as  a  commoner, 
have  perhaps  several  hundred  acres 
allotted  to  him  immediately  adjoin- 
ing his  own  ground.  He  and  his 
predecessors  in  title  have  delighted 
themselves  in  the  amenities  to  their 
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residence  afforded  by  tke  oonunon, 
and  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  Chobham  Place  as  the 
paragon  of  health,  and  a  place 
secluded  from  all  possible  annoy- 
ances by  unpleasant  neighbours. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ghobham 
is,  however,  a  nobleman  of  advanced 
age,  and  too  infirm  to  attend  to 
business,  and  the  management  of 
his  affairs  is  lefb  whoUy  in.  the  hands 
of  his  agent,  who  appears  to  be  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Board  of  Woods.  We  can  fancy  the 
consternation  of  Sir  Denis,  when 
getting  up  one  fine  morning  to  sniff 
the  country  air,  he  found  that  a 
brickmaker,  under  the  authority  of  a 
lease  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  had 
established  himself  on  a  portion  of 
the  common  immediately  opposite 
Ghobham  Place,  which  he  had  taken 
of  the  lord  at  the  rent  of  5Z.  an 
acre,  and  was  building  a  brick-kiln 
there,  with  the  amiable  purpose  of 
making  profit  for  himself  ai  the 
expense  of  the  happiness  of  Sir 
Denis  and  his  family.  To  smoke 
out  the  House  of  Gommons  in  the 
person  of  their  esteemed  officer 
during  the  pendency  of  the  inquiry 
by  their  Select  Gommittee,  was  a 
bold  stroke  on  the  part  of  lords  of 
manors,  and  excellently  adapted  to 
teach  the  meaning  of  *  approvement ' 
under  the  Statute  of  Merton  !  One 
anecdote  however,  of  a  more  pleas- 
ing character  remains.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Banstead  (Mr.  Alcock, 
M.P.),  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  special  honour,  for  he  appeared 
before  the  Select  Gommittee  and 
offered  to  give  up  his  rights  as  lord 
in  order  to  secure  the  vast  downs  of 
the  manor,  extending  over  1,400 
.acres,  as  open  spaces  for  the  use 
and  recreation  of  the  public. 

The  details  we  have  thus  given 
respecting  the  metropolitan  com- 
mons prove  how  eager  most  lords 
of  manors  are,  just  at  present,  to 
act  in  excess  of  their  rights;  and 
show  also  that  any  timidity  exhi- 
.bited  by  the  commoners  will  imme- 


diately be  presumed  on.  If  tiie 
latter  are  not  willing  to  see  them- 
selves 'approved'  off  the  fece  of 
the  earth,  they  should  be  prompt 
in  repelling  every  fresh  invasion  of 
their  commons,  or  they  will  soon 
have  nothing  lefb  to  defend.  The 
commons  round  London  have  been 
preserved  for  centuries  by  the  public 
spirit  of  those  to  whose  rights  the 
present  commoners  have  succeeded, 
and  the  men  of  the  present  day  will 
be  covered  with  ignominy  if,  wh«Ei 
their  rights,  are  iafringed,  they 
tamely  submit  without  resistance. 
A  subject  of  such  great  importance 
should  be  looked  upon,  both  by 
individuals  and  by  Government 
Boards,  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  question  of  money,  and  if  the 
assistance  of  ParHament  to  preserve 
or  defend  existing  rights  is  ever  to 
be  invoked,  it  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  previous  exhibition  of  such 
manly  conduct  as  will  command 
and  deserve  public  sympathy. 

We  cannot  now  discuss  so  extent 
sive  a  question  as  the  course  which 
Parliament  should  pursue  in  legis- 
lating on  the  subject,  but  will  re- 
strict ourselves  to  one  or  two  ob- 
servations only. 

The  Select  Gommittee  by.  their 
first  report  recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  Statute  of  Merton,  and  that  no 
inclosure  shall  be  made  under  the 
Inclosure  Acts  within  the  metropo- 
litan area.  We  concur  in  think- 
ing that  the  repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Merton  should  take  place,  not 
because  it  gives  any  benefit  to 
the  lords  of  manors  of  which 
they  should  be  deprived,  but  be- 
cause it  was  intended  for  the 
public  benefit  and  has  proved  to 
be  either  useless  or  mischievous. 
The  Legislature  has  by  the  Inclo- 
sure Acts  provided  a  method  of 
inclosure  which  answers  all  just 
purposes,  and  no  other  method 
should  be  permitted.  By  their 
second  report  the  Select  Gommittee 
have  ftirther  recommended  that  a 
Board  be  appointed  as  trustees  for 
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■  he  preservation  of  commons  and 
<  >peu  spaces  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  with  certain  specified  dnties 
aud  powers ;  •  and  a  Bill  has  been 
ab^ady  brought  into  Parliament 
with  that  view.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  very  well  so  far  as  they 
go ;  but  the  simple  repeal  of  the 
obscurely  worded  and  ill-under- 
stood statute  of  Merton  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty which  environs  the  legal 
view  of  the  question,  and  something 
more  explicit  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion is  required  in  its  place.    It 


would,  moreover,  give  great  dis- 
satisfaction if  the  metropolis  alone 
is  to  be  considered.  There  are 
extensive  commons  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  numerous  large 
towns  throughout  Great  Britain, 
which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
preserved,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  as  open  spaces  to  which  the 
inhabitants  may  resort  for  exercise 
and  recreation,  and  some  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  afforded  for 
enabling  them  to  remain  perpetually 
uninclosed  and  accessible  to  the 
public  without  trespass. 


_    X3=<2i<>0< 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   STEEPLECHASE. 

Primus  Erichthonins  eiurus  et  quatnor  ausas 
Jungere  equos. — ^Vieg.  Georg.  liber  3. 

The  knights  will  ride 

In  all  their  pride. — ^Macattuit. 


"TTIOLET  CARLOSS  in  the  mean 
V  time  went  to  bed.  She  was 
supremely  happy;  she  had  never 
indeed  been  anything  else,  but  this 
ivas  a  new  era  of  happiness.  There 
was  no  false  sentitnentality  abont 
Violet ;  she  admitted  to  herself  that 
she  had  long  loved  Frank,  and  was 
glad  that  she  had  now  a  right  to  tell 
him  so.  Violet's  was  no  pleasure 
alio jed  with  pain,  a  •  fitfiil  feverish 
attack  of  straight  noses,  or  sabre- 
tasches.  It  was  a  love  of  singular 
simplicity;  full,  rich,  guileless  and 
unsuspicious,  sure  to  be  a  happy  love, 
and  all-enduring :  somewhat  exact- 
ing from  its  intensity.  Yet  a  love  to 
mellow  into  friendship,  not  a  mere 
child  of  fancy,  but  the  offspring  of  an 
instruct  in  Violet,  akin  to  inspiration. 
It  was  a  blossom  hardy  enough 
in  a  kindly  soil ;  not  to  be  killed, 
but  made  unproductive  by  neglect. 
These  are  the  hearts  that  live  through 
every  trial ;  that  feeling  no  distrust 
believe  in  none ;  that  bend,  oh,  how 
long  and  painfully !  before  *  they 
break.  And  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  childishness  in  Violet  in  the  midst 
of  it  alL  She  was  not  much  wiser 
than  when  he  was  first  introduced  to 
her  at  Lymmersfield ;  but  then  it  is 
not  the  wisdom  of  women  that  men 
fall  in  love  with.  Frank  fell  in  love 
with  her  beauty,  her  sincerity,  her 
cheerfulness,  her  guileless  innocence, 
but  not  with  her  understanding; 
and  he  often  told  her  so. 

She  was  fond  of  comparing  Frank 
to  other  people,  and  the  comparison 


was  generally  a  flattering  one.  She 
saw  Lord  Alfred  Sloper  with  his 
hands  in  his  trowser-pockets,  gloves 
and  all,  in  which  his  fingers  ap- 
peared to  reach  to  his  knees:  and  she 
thought  how  much  better  it  was  to 
carry  an  umbrella  as  Frank  did.  She 
saw  that  Charlie  Ryder  wore  his 
hat  a  Kttle  on  one  side,  and  had 
difficulty  to  get  his  head  round  from 
the  elaborate  nature  of  his  collar. 
She  preferred  Frank's  unpretending 
looseness  of  toilette,  though  the 
strangulation  style  seemed  by  far 
the  most  popular.  Captain  Chees- 
man  was  one  of  the  very  best  fellows 
in  the  British  army ;  but  he  would 
wear  the  thickest  and  largest  of 
boots  at  the  end  of  the  very  tightest 
and  trimmest  of  trowsers.  She  would 
picture  the  two  arm  in  arm  on  the 
Parade,  and  draw  most  unworthy 
comparisons  between  them  and 
Frank.  In  the  middle  of  her  true 
and  honest  love,  these  were  childish 
prejudices;  but  she  cherished  them. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Frank 
Beauclerc  had  neither  time  to  make 
a  formal  proposal  to  Madame  Rosen- 
fels,  nor  inclination  that  night  to 
tell  his  secret  to  his  own  father. 
They  two  had  plenty  to  talk  about,, 
without  putting  new  wine  into  such 
old  bottles  as  their  reminiscences. 
They  tried  to  recollect  one  another. 
The  Colonel  swore  to  the  eyes ;  but 
he  was  thinking  of  his  dead  wife 
after  many  years  of  absence,  and 
alas !  some  of  infidelity.  Frank  re- 
membered the  dark  hair,  and  thin 
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'*,     :e    said ;    tiie   nervous 

.      t^uctrioibifi  enongli  forsooth, 

.  .  »   ..xid  to  draw  horses  on  his 

.^    .  >r    [iim.      They  soon   recol- 

.u.u.    enough   between    them    to 

•  ^^L  building  a  temple  to  eternal 

it;iidi>hip,  past  and  to  come. 

'  Am  you  going  to  dress  before 

you  go  to  the  course,  Frank  ?*  said 

little  Charlie  Ryder,  walking  in  and 

picking  up  a  black  jacket  with  gold 

belt,  which  was  lying  on  a  chair  near 

the  fire  the  following  morning. 

'  No  :  I*m  going  to  drive  the  drag, 
otherwise  I  should.  You'd  better.' 
Breakfast  went  on  merrily  in  the 
mess-room.  It  was  foil  of  hard- 
riding  captains,  of  all  services,  who 
were  hungry  andimpatient.  Terrier- 
dogs  were  there,  smooth,  rough, 
toy,  and  badger-drawing.  The  un- 
happy 'sub,'  who  had  come  in  from 
stable-duty,  was  tightly  buttoned 
up,  and  his  spurs  and  accoutre- 
ments clanked  like  the  bow  of 
Apollo  as  he  walked  by  the  shore  of 
the  hoarse-sounding  main.  Two -or 
three  more,  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances, rather  than  misplaced 
affection  for  their  duty,  were  in 
semi-mufti,  gold-laced  pantaloons, 
and  fancy  monkey-jackets.  A  few 
wore  the  insignia  of  their  day's 
caUing;  the  neatest  and  most 
highly-polished  tops  and  leathers, 
and  the  very  hairiest  of  topcoats. 
That  is  what  is  called  '  bnsiness.' 

*  Charming  day.  Colonel ;  not  too 
cold,'  said  Frank,  looking  out  of 
window. 

*  Very  pleasant  for  the  time  of 
year.     Who's  going  to  drive  ? ' 

*I  am,  sir,'  replied  he,  turning 
round  sharply. 

*  What  sort  of  a  team  ;  not  your 
fevourite  mare,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  No,  sir ;  a  new  one,  that  hasn't 
been  before  the  bars  yet.  That  was 
a  good  axiimal.  Colonel.  She  was, 
indeed;  oidy  she  would  get  her 
Mud-leg  over  the  traces;   peculiar 

Agoing.' 

bs  very  like  kicking,  Frank. 
^  we  ought  to  start  soon.' 


'  Ready  ?  '  said  Frank ;  *  Colonel, 
would  you  like  to  come  by  me  ?  Put 
that  rug  over  you.  Now  then,'  and 
they  turned  out  of  the  yard,  and 
came  down  the  Stein,  with  the  bars 
swinging,  and  the  leaders  only  just 
beginning  to  settle  as  they  got  on 
to  the  Parade. 

*Beauclerc,  here's  your  brother 
on  the  steps  of  the  Bedford,'  said 
Tom  Dashwood,  as  the  team  turned 
through  the  gates  in  front  of  that 
hoste&y. 

'  Not  exactly,'  said  Frank,  laugh- 
ing. *I'm  an  only  son.  The 
Colonel  has  allowed  me  to  give  my 
father  a  lift  as  far  as  the  course ; 
he  only  came  down  last  night,  and 
here  he  is.'  Saying  whidb,  thej 
came  to  a  halt  'at  the  foot  of  tb^ 
steps,  at  the  top  of  which  stood 
Everard  Beauclerc. 

The  drag  of  the  — ^th  Hufisars 
could  not  have  had  at  more  agree- 
able addition  to  its  load.  Frank 
felt  proud  of  his  father,  and  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  him  to 
his  brother-officers  was  a  good  one. 
They  had  inquiries  to  make  about 
old  friends  in  India,  the  s^rvioe, 
civil  and  military ;  late  events ;  and 
the  thousand  topics  that  raea  in 
high  military  society  always  have. 
The  youngsters  regarded  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance  from  the  popu- 
larity of  his  son,  and  soon  discov»ed 
that  he  was  as  young  as  they. 
Some  men  die  young  at  eighty. 

'  Get  up  in  front,  Colonel  Beau- 
clerc,' said  Sloper,  jumping  down 
with  his  haaxds  out  of  his  pockets 
this  time,  wh«i  he  knew  who  he 
waft;  'pray  don't  sit  behind;  we 
can  go  anywhere,  and  you'll  like  to 
be  with  Frank.' 

So  Everard  Beauelero  settled 
himself  behind  his  son;  and  it 
would  be  a  delicate  and  not  very 
amusing  task  to  unravel  the  feelings 
of  the  father,  when  he  found  himself 
in  his  present  position. 

Presently  the  drag  got  into  a 
crowd  of  carriages,  as  it  neared  the 
course,  and  began  threading  its  way 
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safely,  tiianks  to  Frank  Beauclerc's 
coacbmansliip,  at  a  good  pace  in 
and  out  of  all  descriptions  of 
vehicles — ^private  barouches,  with 
pairs  out,  costermongers'  carts, 
holiday  vans,  mysteriously  tenanted 
broughams,  led  horses,  rival  or 
friendly  drags  from  other  regiments 
and  quarters,  Brighton  flys  without 
number,  and  a  band  of  musicians  in 
a  large  four-horse  waggonette, 
which  struck  up  prospectively  '  See 
.the  Conquering  Hero  comes,'  and 
nearly  sent  the  novice  before  the 
bars  into  hysterics. 

*Now  then,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
gate-keeper,  who  stopped  the  way 
at  a  sort  of  field-gate,  with  a  mon- 
grel kind  of  road,  something  be- 
tween a  heap  of  stones  and  a  cart 
mt,  'pay  here.'  The  janitor  was 
satisfied  with  a  sovereign,  and  the 
novice,  after  standing  on  her  hind- 
legs,  while  he  ascertained  whether 
it  was  a  good  one  or  not,  found 
herself  on  some  stiff  clay;  she 
seemed  to  get  her  hind-legs  out  of 
it  with  greater  freedom  than  her 
fore-legs;  and,  as  the  Colonel  re- 
marked, 'if  it  hadn't  been  for  her 
colour,  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  Frank's  old  favourite.' 

The  longest  lane  has  a  turning, 
and  shortly  they  were  all  in  the 
weighing-room,  and  the  drag  was 
drawn  up  opposite  to  the  grand 
stand. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  South- 
downshire.  Everybody  was  there. 
The  master  of  the  hounds  lent  hie 
servants  to  keep  the  course  on  their 
best  hcrses  (it  was  a  non-hunting 
day,  of  course).  He  was  himself 
doing  his  duty  as  a  steward ;  an 
arduous  one  enough;  but  which 
does  not  usually  appear  to  entail 
much  responsibility.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  sport  if  it  did  more. 
The  county  was  there,  or  arriving, 
in  great  force.  The  hampers  were 
large,  the  bonnets  small  but  star- 
tling, and  the  pasties  done  to  a  turn. 
Everybody  seemed  to  have  some 
ribbons   somewhere,  excepting  the 


farmers,  who  were  great  in  top- 
boots  and  brown  cords.  The  gentle- 
man who  undertook  the  office  of 
starter  for  this  occasion  only,  was 
sufficiently  well  known  even  in  his 
disguise.  He  had  adopted  the  boots, 
leggings,  corduroy  breeches,  and  vel- 
veteen shooting-jacket  of  his  own 
keeper,  and  rode  a  ragged  old  bald- 
faced  cob  with  a  dog- whip,  having 
left  several  hundred  guineas'  worth 
of  horseflesh  in  his  stable  at  home. 

The  stand  was  admirably  situated 
at  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  opposite 
to  it  was  a  large  op«i  space  for  the 
carriages  and  foot  people,  command- 
ing at  least  two-thirds  of  a  very  fair 
hunting  vale.  The  brook  was 
within  view  of  both;  and  as  the 
popular  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a 
good  ducking,  with  an  idea  that 
you  cannot  get  hurt  in  taking  a 
bath,  a  great  many  were  drawn  up 
in  its  vicinity.  There  were,  more 
or  less,  forty  fences  to  be  jumped, 
and  four  miles  of  country  to  be  run 
over. 

The  arrangements  were  good, 
considering  that  they  had  been  en- 
trusted, in  the  main,  to  the  prin- 
cipal innkeeper  in  the  sporting 
little  town  of  Purlover.  He  was 
excited  at  breakfast ;  what  is  called 
by  the  Dutch  up-zee  (qu.  tipsy),  or 
half-seas  over,  by  luncheon;  and 
had  arrived  at  the  shaking-hands 
point  by  the  time  the  principal  race 
was  to  be  run.  He  cleared  all  the 
money  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  the 
meeting,  was  in  everybody's  way, 
gave  some  incoherent  instructionfl 
as  to  the  course  to  be  run,  and  was 
found  towards  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  some  question  was  to  be 
settled  by  the  stewards,  with  a  wet 
hay-band  round  his  head,  and  feat 
asleep  in  the  weighing  room. 

A  match  opened  the  proceedings, 
which  excited  but  Httle  beyond 
local  interest.  The  Httle  bay  mare 
ran  clean  away  from  the  old  brown 
horse,  who  came  in  lame.  So  it 
was  locally  described. 

The     fkrmers    were     delighted. 
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They  liad  a  hundred  pounds  of 
somebody's  money  to  run  for  in 
return  for  having  enjoyed  them- 
selves over  their  own-  and  their 
neighbours'  fences  and  wheat,  at 
the  gallant  master's  expense. 

The  hare-hunting  interest  was 
duly  represented  of  course.  I  can- 
not say  positively  that  a  master 
of  hariers  appeared  in  the  saddle ; 
but  there  was  a  strong  entry  for 
the  handicap,  and  it  was  pocketed 
by  a  notorious  poacher,  half-brother 
to  the  drunken  innkeeper,  strongly 
suspected  of  shooting  hares.  The 
half-brother  was  sober  enough  when 
he  made  the  handicap,  and  was  just 
capable  of  witnessing  the  success  of 
his  performance. 

The  great  event  of  the  day,  and 
indeed  that  which  brought  together 
so  many  innocent-looking  bonnets 
and  bright  eyes  on  a  Janutiry  morn- 
ing, was  the  Officers'  Challenge  cup, 
open  to  the  district,  and  to  be  rid- 
den for  only  by  officers  on  active 
service.  Active  service  appears  to 
me  to  embrace  a  great  deal. 

'  Sloper,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ? 
are  you  going  to  ride  ? '  said  an 
old  gentleman. 

*  No,  I've  nothing  fit.' 

'  Active  service  in  country  quar- 
ters varies  a  little  from  larger  and 
more  fashionable  localities,'  again 
persisted  his  too  curious  friend. 

'  Undoubtedly.'  Though,  to  say 
the  truth,  his  lordship  was  equally 
active  everywhere. 

*Yes,'  continued  he,  'We're 
always  pretty  lucky;  Dublin,  or 
Brighton,  or  Hounslow,  but  when 
a  fellow  gets  into  Connemara  or  up 
in  Scotland,  or  a  small  country 
town  up  among  the  manufacturers, 
it's  rather  dulL' 

*  So  I  should  think.  What  do 
you  do  then  ?  ' 

'  There's  always  snipe-shooting 
in  Ireland,  and  hunting  generally.' 

*  That's  very  active  service,  and 
ought  to  qualify  a  man  for  any- 
thing.' 

*Yes,   but    it's  not  so    bad    as 


Brighton,'  rejoined  Sloper  rather 
quickly.  *  The  life  there  is  intole- 
rably hard.  There's  a  daily  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  women.  Morning 
and  evening  parade.  Lots  of  ball 
practice,  and  beauty  without  end 
to  lay  siege  to.' 

*  We're  very  late ; '  of  course  they 
were;  being  gentlemen-jockeys  it 
was  but  natural.  There  were  six 
starters,  who  all  wanted  button- 
hooks, excepting  two  who  had 
dressed  themselves  beforehand. 
There  was  not  a  saddle  nor  a  man 
whose  weight  did  not  want  adjust- 
ing at  the  last  moment ;  and  when 
Frank  emerged,  as  he  did  now  from 
the  inclosure,  the  clerk  of  the  course 
had  not  even  rung  the  bell  for  clear- 
ing it.  The  proverbial  dog  was 
stm  walking  about  in  the  crowd 
unmolested ;  not  a  glass  was  up, 
excepting  those  of  sherry  and 
champagne. 

Jenny  Jumps  was  made  tlie 
favourite.  *  Now  then,  out  of  the 
way  if  you  please,'  shouted  her 
owner,  as  he  took  his  preliminary 
canter,  turning  over  a  gapisg  rustic 
without  doing  much  damage  to 
him,  and  effectually  clearing  a 
course  for  Tom  Dashwood  on  the 
Clipper.  Frank  Beauclerc  came 
next  on  the  Don,  and  the  remaining 
four  in  succession ;  the  Skedaddler, 
at  length  saddled  and  his  owner 
dressed,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

*Nice  mover  that  horse  of  Mr. 
Beauclerc's,'  said  a  ringman,  eyeing 
him  critically  as  he  galloped  past. 
*  He  can  ride  him  too.  If  his  con- 
dition's as  good  as  his  horse's  he 
ought  to  win.  I  lay  four  to  one 
against  the  Don.'  This  unexpected 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived 
astonished  no  one  but  the  inexpe- 
rienced, of  whom  there  were  not 
many  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'Done,  in  hundreds,'  said  a  tall 
handsome  man  in  the  most  good- 
humoured  of  voices,  close  at  the 
speaker's  elbow.  'Again,  if  you  like.' 

'  Not  for  me,  sir ;  may  I  trouble 
you  for  your  name  ?  ' 
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'  Beanclerc,  Colonel  Beanclerc  ; 
±lie  Clarendon;  bnt  I  shaJl  be  at 
Tattersall's  on  Monday/ 

Frank  Beanclerc  was  accnstomed 
±o  take  the  world  as  he  fonnd  it.  He 
liad  always  had  a  liberal  allowance, 
a.nd  had  spent  it  not  entirely  on 
liimself,  nor  recklessly  npon  others ; 
and,  though  not  an  experienced 
financier,  he  had  done  as  much  good 
-with  a  thousand  a  year  as  any 
colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  service. 
3Be  was  always  helping  others  out  of 
scrapes ;  the  Colonel's  generosity 
more  frequently  helped  others  into 
them. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  Violet.  He 
brought  his  father  to  the  Ashdale 
carriage;  and  the  introduction,  so 
unexpected,  was  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  Frank's  absence  from  Madame 
Rosenfels'  house  that  morning. 
When  presented  by  name  to  that 
young  lady.  Colonel  Beanclerc  looked 
at  her  with  considerable  interest 
at  first.  He  talked  to  her  much : 
seemed  charmed  with  her  nawete, 
as  everybody  was  with  her  beauty. 
Violet  too  thought  she  had  never 
seen  such  a  person  as  Frank's  father, 
and  set  down  his  particular  atten- 
tions to  her  to  a  wrong  cause.  *Ash- 
dale,'  said  the  Colonel  presently, 
taking  his  newly  found  cousin  on 
one  side,  and  renewing  their  former 
acquaintance.  *  Who  is  Miss  Car- 
ioss  ?  I  mean  of  what  family  was 
she;  as  she  tells  me  that  she  was 
bom  in  India,  and  has  lived  ever 
since  she  was  a  baby  with  Madame 
Somebody,  at  Lymmersfield.  Which 
of  the  Carlosses  is  she  ? — there 
are  half-a-dozen  in  the  three  presi- 
dencies.' 

*  Really  I  haven't  the  least  idea ; 
I'll  ask  Evelyn,'  and  Fred  Ashdale 
turned  for  that  purpose. 

*  No,  no :  on  no  account, — ^it's  a 
matter  of  mere  curiosity.' 

'I  suppose  you  know  your  boy 
saved  her  life  at  a  pic-nic  ?' 

'Indeed  I  know  nothing — I've 
only  been  in  the  country  about  eight- 


and-forty  hours.  It's  a  very  danger- 
ous amusement  with  such  a  girl  as 
that.' 

They're  off!  The  magic  sound 
operated  like  a  charm :  glasses  went 
up  and  obscured  bright  eyes — ^the 
buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  except- 
ing an  occasional  soliloquy.  '  Jenny 
Jumps  will  win  this,'  says  an  autho- 
rity aloud,  addressing  nobody  in 
particular.  *  Not  if  Cheesman  can 
get  Vagabond  over  the  water,'  re- 
plies another  well-informed  plunger 
on  the  top  of  a  drag,  without  re- 
moving the  glasses  from  his  eyes. 
'They're  all  over ;  the  next  fence  is  a 
good  one.' 

Violet  strained  her  eyes  from  the 
Ashdale  carriage,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  odd  that  no  one  sympa- 
thised with  her.  They  made  no  more 
room  for  her  to  see  than  if  she  had 
not  been  more  interested  in  the  race 
than  the  rest  of  the  spectators.  She 
was  strangely  excited,  and  watched 
the  Don  and  his  rider.  'Jenny 
Jumps  is  getting  beat,  Charlie  has 
been  going  too  fast,'  said  Fred  Ash- 
dale from  the  box  of  his  mother's 
carriage.  Lady  Evelyn  wanted  to 
know  all  about  it.  Violet  Carloss 
never  opened  her  lips. 

'There's  somebody  down,'  said 
Ashdale  again.     '  Who  is  it  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know :  but  he's  up  again 
and  gone  on.  They'll  be  at  the 
brook  in  a  minute,  Miss  Carloss: 
here,  take  my  glasses.  They  pass 
this  side  of  the  carriages  the  first 
time,  and  into  the  course  to  finish : 
there's  the  water  between  the  two 
flags.  Here  they  come,  Vagabond 
first ;  by  Jove,  he's  put  his  ears  back ! 
he  won't  have  it.'  True  enough 
Vagabond  refiised,  and  as  he  turned 
the  Skedaddler's  chance  was  put  out 
byrunning  straight  into  him,  and  the 
two  went  ignominiously  into  the 
water ;  Frank  Beanclerc  and  Charlie 
Ryder  cleared  it  to  the  right,  side  by 
side,  and  were  followed  by  the  rest, 
who  got  over  safely,  one  with  a 
scramble. 

In  this  order  the  five  who  were 
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in  the  race  went  on  with  it.  Violet 
watched  them  with  her  heart  as  well 
as  eyes.  '  There's  one  down  at  the 
timber;  I  believe  it's  Beauclerc' 
Violet  had  time  to  turn  pale, — '  No, 
it's  not — it's  Jenny  Jumps :  Chees- 
man's  nearly  caught  'em.  What  a 
pace  that  Vagabond  can  go.  Well 
jumped,  Beauclerc ;  only  three  more 
fences.  The  Don  wins  for  a  hundred. ' 
And  no  takers.  Violet's  heart  beat 
faster  and  faster.  *  Frank  Beauclerc's 
leading  by  a  length,  Cheesman's 
second,  Dashwood's  third,  and  Jenny 
Jumps  foui^h,  the  rest  nowhere.' 
They  had  now  made  a  turn  with 
only  two  fences  to  jump,  and  a 
straight  run  in  between  the  stand 
and  the  carriages.  On  they  came, 
heads,  eyes,  glasses,  and  hearts,  all 
pointing  one  way.  It's  a  race,'  roars 
one.  '  Beauclerc  wins,'  shouts  ano- 
ther. *  No — ^Vagabond  comes  at  last, ' 
as  the  thoroughbred  one,  splendidly 
handled,  came  by  his  two  horses, 
after  landing  over  the  last  flight  of 
hurdles,  and  challenged  the  Don. 

It  was  a  race  indeed,  the  two  best 
men  in  the  district,  and  an  honest 
struggle ;  neck  and  neck  they  came. 
But  Beauclerc  had  not  yet  moved 
on  his  horse :  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take throughout,  and  Vagabond, 
though  faster,  had  been  in  grief  at 
the  brook.  So  good  a  horseman  as 
IVahk  Beauclerc  was  not  likely  to 
forget  this,  and  sitting  down  on  his 
horse,  he  gave  him  one  taste  of  the 
spur,  landing  him  on  the  post,  a 
winner  by  about  half  a  length. 

The  numbOTS  were  not  up ;  and 
shouts  of  *  Beauclerc  '  and  *  Chees- 
man '  still  rent  the  air,  when  the 
crowd  rushed  in.  '  Three,  five,  Beau- 
clerc first,  Vagabond  second,  all 
right;'  and  down  went  Frederick 
Ashdale  from  the  box. 

At  that  moment,  in  his  endeavour 
to  pull  up,  and  avoid  doing  mischief 
to  the  heedless  crowd,  the  Don 
crossed  his  legs  and  fell  head  over 
heels  with  his  rider.  The  crowd 
closed  in ;  Frank  tried  to  rise,  but 
to  no  purpose :   and  fell  back  into 


the  arms  of  Colonel  Beauclerc,  who 
laid  him  on  the  ground  apparency 
lifeless. 

The  quick  eyes  of  Violet  had  fol- 
lowed her  lover  closely :  she  saw 
the  faU,  and  ihe  crowd.  Then  came 
a  minute  of  intense  apprehension— 
the  horse  was  up,  but  the  rider  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  length  the 
crowd  began  to  open ;  was  he  walk- 
ing?— an  accident,  a  broken  limb 
perhaps,  anything  to  reheve  her 
anxiety.  And  then  she  saw,  as  they 
moved  the  people  away  to  give  him 
air,  her  idol  Frank,  the  preserver  of 
her  life  and  her  betroflied,  insen- 
sible, and  borne  in  the  arms  of  his 
father  and  the  people.  Ah !  how 
near  is  the  one  to  the  other— the 
essence  of  life  and  death.  She  had 
no  power  to  speak;  she  had  no  right 
to  weep.  She  looked  round;  the 
men  had  lefb  the  carriage  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Lady  Ash- 
dale and  her  daughter  were  bnsied 
with  something  else.  She  felt  the 
colour  deserting  her  face,  as  every 
drop  of  blood  seemed  frozen  in  her 
heart:  her  hands  were  clenched; 
her  teeth  began  to  close,  as  though 
to  shut  in  an  exclamation  which  her 
pride  and  maidenly  reserve  forbade, 
but  which  her  whole  soul  promptei 
Unconsciousness  came  to  her  rehef, 
and  she  fell  heavily  into  the  comer 
of  the  carriage  in  which  she  had 
been  sittLog. 

'  I  say.  Goldfinch,  how's  that  ?  he 
can't  go  to  scale.     Does  he  win  ?' 

*  Of  course  he  does,'  says  Gold- 
finch ;  *  what !  have  you  lost  ? ' 

'  WeU  but,  old  feUow,  he's  obliged 
to  ride  back  to  scale,  or  else  he's 
disqualified,'  replies  Swallowtail  of 
ours  ;  *  and  he  can't  ride  back.' 

*  Always  excepting  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, wiien  he  may  be  carried  back 
or  walk.  See,  they're  taking  him 
in  now :  he's  badly  hurt,  but  he's 
standing  up,  and  leaniog  on  some- 
body.     What  did  you  lay  ? ' 

'  I  laid  five  hundred  to  two  against 
him  just  before  starting.' 

'Then  the   sooner  you  pay  the 
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better,  for  you  Ve  lost :  it  will  be  off 
yonr  mind,  aaid  you  can  well  afford 
it.'      . 

So,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader,  we  know  that  Frank  Beau- 
clerc  was  not  dead  yet ;  but  Violet 
Oarloss  did  not  know  it  till  some 
time  afterwards,  when  Frederick 
Ashdale  brought  the  intelligence. 
What  with  smelling-salts  and  the 
Inquisition,  she  had  a  rough  time  of 
it  going  home. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NEGOTIATIONS. 

Non  valtos  instanti  Tyrannis 
Mente  qaatit  8olid4.— Hob.  Odea. 

The  winter,  which  had  been 
shorter  than  usual,  and  without 
frost,  was  lengthening  into  spring. 
Already  the  yellow  crocuses  in  the 
gardens  south  and  south-west  of 
London  were  peeping  from  the 
ground.  The  grass  was  beginning 
\x>  grow,  and  the  world  was  looking 
for  a  forward,  a  fruitftJ,  and  conse- 
quently a  sickly  season. 

We  are  back  again  at  Lymmers- 
field.  Madame  Rosenfels'  cottage 
is  once  more  untenanted ;  and  having 
spent  her  three  or  four  months  at 
Brighton,  she  is  again  amongst  her 
books  and  her  flowers.  Ah !  Madame 
Rosenfels!  these  innocent  enjoy- 
ments are  no  longer  for  you.  She 
was  come  back  to  economise.  The 
change,  too,  was  good  for  Violet. 
She  had  had  too  much  excitement : 
at  least,  so  said  Madame.  And 
truly  the  poor  child  did  not  look 
well.  There  were  four  persons  in 
the  cottage  at  Lymmersfield  on  this 
early  spring  morning,  besides  the 
servants.  In  the  pretty  sitting- 
room  on  the  right  of  the  door,  and 
looking  on  the  crocuses  and  the 
lawn  —  into  which  room  I  have 
before  taken  my  reader — sat  two 
young  girls,  totally  different  in  dis- 
position, as  they  were  in  appearance 
and  talent.  One  was  Violet-— a  little 
changed,    a    little    thinner,    more 


beautiftil  than  ever,  but  exhibiting 
a  predominance  of  eyes  over  her 
other  features  which  is  the  result  of 
anxiety  or  delicacy  of  health.  The 
clear  outline  of  her  nose  and  mouth 
was  more  marked  than  usual.  The 
'  colour  on  her  cheek  was  less  pro- 
nounced. The  blue  veins  over  her 
eyes  were  fuller  and  more  ethereal, 
and  the  beautiful  eyes  themselves 
were  larger  and  less  quiet.  They 
had  a  watchful  look  at  times,  which 
argued  want  of  sleep  and  suspicions 
somewhat  undefined ;  but  the  long 
lashes  still  swept  the  cheek  below, 
and  the  massive  hair  rippled  over 
her  low  white  forehead.  She  looked 
only  a  little  too  full  of  eyes. 

Alice  Colville  (amongst  her  inti- 
mates, '  the  Griffin')  now  sat  by  the 
side  of  her  friend  Violet,  on  a  sofa 
facing  the  window  opening  upon 
the  neat  well-kept  lawn  and  beds, 
studded  with  spring  flowers  ready 
to  blossom.  There  was  a  tender 
interest  in  her  look,  as  she  put  her 
arm  round  Violet's  neck,  and  drew 
her  head  towards  her  own  shoulder. 

'  So,  at  last  it's  all  right,  dear : 
Frank  is  well  enough  to  be  moved. 
He's  going  onleave,  and  he's  coming 
here  at  once.' 

*  And  why  didn't  he  write  to  me, 
Alice  ?  I  should  so  like  to  have 
had  a  line.' 

'Because  he  could  not  see  Madame 
before  you  left  Brighton,  and  he 
thought  it  better  that  you  should 
not  be  compromised  without  a 
proper  explanation.* 

'Well,  Griffin,  I  suppose  you're 
right ;  but  I  should  have  written  to 
him.' 

'  Of  course  you  would,  and  a  very 
pretty  mess  you'd  have  made  of  it. 
It  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  I  was  at  Brighton  with 
you.' 

*  And  what's  to  be  done  about 
Madame  ?  You  know  she  doesn't 
Hke  Frank.'  Violet  threw  a  little 
anxiety  into  her  voice. 

'Doesn't  she?  That's  like  her 
perversity.     She    hasn't    a    single 
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quality  in  her  mind  which,  would 
enable  her  to  appreciate  him/ 

*  GriflBLn  1 '  This  was  uttered  re- 
proachfully, •  but  had  no  proper 
effect. 

*  Oh !  I  know  Madame  Rosenfels 
better  than  you  do,  Vi.  So  she 
does  not  like  Frank  ?  I  do.  I  love 
—  well,  I  like  Frank  Beauclerc 
better  than  anybody,  and  I — ' 

*  What  !  better  than  your  own 
family,  Alice  ? ' 

*  Excepting  my  own  family,  of 
course.  And,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
insist  upon  marrying  him.* 

Then  they  rose,  and  walked  out 
of  one  door  as  Alice's  father  walked 
in  at  the  other. 

Afber  the  severe  illness  of  Frank, 
consequent  upon  falling  upon  his 
liead — which,  indeed,  saves  some 
men,  while  others  are  said  to  be 
saved  by  falling  on  their  legs — 
his  first  letter  had  been  to  Col- 
ville.  He  had  followed  his  advice 
in  not  writing  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  proposing  in 
form.  Frank's  own  anxiety  would 
have  led  to  an  earlier  eclaircissmient ; 
but,  I  presume,  ecclesiastics  are  of  a 
less  ardent  temperament.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
prescribe  for  other  people.  Colville 
had  undertaken  to  break  the  ice, 
and  as  Frank  was  coming  to- 
morrow, it  was  time  to  begin,  if  he 
was  to  get  any  water.  '  Now,  dear, 
where  shall  we  go  for  our  drive  ?  ' 
AlS  these  words  were  pronounced, 
there  rushed  from  ColTiUe's  yard  a 
fiery,  self-willed  donkey,  uncared-for 
and  unkempt ;  the  harness  chiefly 
of  string,  the  carriage  the  veriest  of 
costermongers'  carts.  Neddy  dis- 
dained all  form  and  restraiat,  and 
rushed  up  the  village,  with  the  two 
girls  seated  side  by  side. 

*I'm  not  going  to  be  upset, 
Oriffin,  so  I  tell  you,'  exclaimed 
Violet,  who  was  cognisant  of  her 
friend's  mode  of  progression,  and 
not  sanguine  of  safety. 

'  Of  course  you  are  not,  dear  ;  I 
could  have  told  you  that.     Where 


shall  we  go?'  Violet  was  silent. 
'Let's  go  to  St.  Hilda's  Mount. 
Come  up,  Neddy.'  And  in  process 
of  time  they  reached  the  scene  of 
our  former  catastrophe. 

*  Here  we  are.'  Neddy  was  with. 
difficulty  reduced  to  a  wsJk,  and  the 
two  girls  began  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  drives  and  rides,  the 
magnificent  trees  just  beginning  to 
exhibit  their  blossoms,  the  ever- 
green pines  and  deodaras,  and  the 
rhododendrons  putting  forth  their 
new  and  bright  green  leaves  in  the 
early  spring. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  the 
two  had  been  spending  their  morn- 
ing together,  the  "Reverend  Harry 
Colville  had  called  upon  Madame 
Rosenfels.  That  lady  was  at  the 
moment  concluding  a  conversation 
of  an  important  character  with  the 
old  Indian  nurse,  Baba;  and  as,  Mr. 
Colville  walked  in  at  the  front  door, 
he  saw  that  respectable-looking 
woman — ^for  a  good  black  silk  dress 
and  brightly  trimmed  bonnet  does 
wonders  even  for  a  woman  of  colour 
— walk  out  at  the  back.  He  re- 
cognised her  notwithstanding  the 
change.  The  conversation  had  been 
important.  Baba  herself,  having 
but  few  natural  advantages,  and 
these  somewhat  obscured  by  her 
complexion  and  her  age,  was  not 
unaware  of  the  assistance  which 
might  accrue  to  her  from  an  un- 
usual attention  to  dress.  It  would 
have  been  evident  to  any  one  that 
for  a  person  in  her  station  of  life 
her  purchases,  if  not  guided  by  the 
best  taste,  had  been  made  at  least 
regardless  of  expense.  Madame 
Bosenfels  felt  it,  with  less  surprise 
than  pleasure ;  for,  whether  urged 
by  certain  natural  impulses  or 
sympathetic  reminiscences,  or  by 
any  mutual  benefits  likely  to  accrue, 
she  had  proposed  to  act  towards 
Baba  with  an  almost  needless 
liberality.  That  dusky  female  had 
indeed  availed  herself  of  the  op-  4 
portunity;  she  was  in  good  case 
altogether,  and  widely  different  in 
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appearance  from  the  worn  and 
decrepit  dependant  we  saw  in .  her 
company  some  months  back. 

*  But,  Baba,  I'm  not  able  to  give 
so  much,  and  surely  you  can  hardly 
require  more  at  present.*  But 
Madame's  display  of  power  was  not 
decisive  enough. 

'I  have  much  to  do  with  my 
money,  madame;  and  now  I  want 
it  to  send  back  to  India :  I  cannot 
go  myself.' 

'Not  go  yourself,  Baba! — ^why 
not  ? '  Madame  looked  hopeful 
that  she  might. 

*  No,  no ;  what  should  I  do  ?  I 
have  changed  ;  I  stop  in  England.' 
Baba  looked  cunning,  and  nodded 
at  her  late  mistress. 

*  Well,  then,  Baba,  you  must  talk 
to  Mr.  Shearham,  and  see  what  he 
can  do.' 

*  Shearham  ?  Very  good  man. 
Mister  Shearham ;  but  he  is  all 
talkee,  talkee :  no  money.  He  says, 
"  Go  ask  Madame ;  "  Madame  says, 
"You  go  ask  Shearham."  ' 

'  Well,  well' — here  the  bell  rang, 
and  Madame  caught  sight  of  Harry 
Colville — *  we  must  make  it  out  for 
you ;  only  go  to  Shearham,  and  I'll 
write  to  him  myself.  Now  do 
go,  Baba;  that's  a  good  creature.' 

When  Mr.  Colville  had  followed 
,  the  old  Indian  woman  with  his  eyes 
through  the  garden  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  he  advanced 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  sitting- 
room,  in  which  Madame  Rosenfels 
was  now  alone.  He  came  with 
somewhat  the  air  of  an  ambassador ; 
with  a  sort  of  assumed  right  of 
admittance,  and  a  certainty  of  wel- 
come, yet  withal  as  an  ambassador 
in  bonds.  The  subject  on  which  he 
was  to  treat  was  a  delicate  one, 
though  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
could  have  been  expected  to  manage 
it  with  greater  facility  or  more 
satisfaction  than  he.  An  intimate 
friend  of  both  parties,  only  newly 
released  from  the  guardianship  of 
one,  and  still  retaining  some  sort  of 
negative  interest  in  the  young  lady, 
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he  was  a  well-selected,"  and  ought 
to  have  been  a  self-confident,  me- 
diator. He  came  to  offer  a  very 
handsome  alliance  to  an  amiable 
and  beautiful  girl ;  plenty  of  money, 
superiority  in  position  and  birth, 
and  something  more  than  an  average 
of  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
leiJces ;  an  equality  in  physique  pro- 
portionate to  their  difference  of  sex, 
and  an  affection  which  was  the 
result  of  an  acquaintanceship  of 
long  standing. 

Why  did  Colville  hesitate  on  the 
threshold  of  delivery  to  speak  out 
his  mission  P  Why  was  he  not  as 
bold  as  the  classic  evangelist,  and 
as  certain  of  his  reward  ?  Because 
he  knew  instinctively  that  Madame 
Rosenfels  had  other  objects  in  view 
for  Violet,  though  he  knew  not 
what.  Colville  believed  Frank  Beau- 
clerc  to  be  irresistible ;  and  there- 
fore he  felt  no  fears  for  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  proposal  in  Frank's 
favour.  But  he  was  that  moment 
struck  with  the  assurance  that 
Madame  Rosenfels  was  not  on  his 
side,  and  that  on  her  part  the  oppo- 
sition would  be  strenuous. 

*My  dear  Madame  Rosenfels' — 
Colville  was  here  made  aware  that 
Madame  was  not  so  capable  of  as- 
suming amiability  upon  this  par- 
ticular occasion  as  usual.  The  fact 
is,  that  she  had  just  been  reminded 
by  Baba  that  she  was  to  some  ex- 
tent in  that  lady's  power ;  and  that 
she  intended  to  apply  pressure  to 
see  how  much  was  to  be  got  out  of 
her.  Even  a  clever,  determined 
woman,  like  Adelaide  Rosenfels, 
requires  some  little  time  to  compose 
herself  after  so  fatal  a  discovery. 

*  Mr.  Colville ! '  said  the  handsome 
widow,  with  a  somewhat  dramatic 
start,  which  did  not  disclose  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  seen  through 
the  window — *Mr.  Colville!  This 
is  very  good  of  you,  with  all  you 
have  to  do,  to  come  and  sit  with 
me.  Perhaps  you  want  to  see 
Violet :  she's  only  in  the  next  room : 
let  me  ring.' 
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*  On  no  account.  My  visit  is  to 
yon.*     And  he  rose  to  prevent  her. 

'  That's  very  flattering.  Now  let 
me  ask  after  Mrs.  ColviDe,  and  poor 
Frank  Beanclerc ;  I  hope  he's  get- 
ting well  again.  It  was  a  terrible 
fall,  wasn't  it?' 

*  Strange  to  say,  I  came  here  to 
talk  to  you  about  Frank  Beauclei^b  ' 
— ^here  Colville  went  on  rather 
faster — *  He's  coming  here  to-day— 
probably  is  here  at  this  very  time. 
Do  you  know,  he's  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Violet,  and — and — '  Ma- 
dame gave  a  great  start,  and  then 
a  rather  prolonged  stare.  If  she 
meant  it  to  signify  that  it  was  more 
than  she  could  have  conceived 
possible,  she  rather  overacted  her 
part. 

'  Frank  is  a  very  excellent  fellow, 
Madame,  and  has  a  very  great 
respect  for  you ;  and  although  he's 
one  of  the  most  straightforward 
men  alive,  he  has  asked  me  just  to 
break  the  ice  for  him.' 

Madame  Rosenfels  gave  no  sign 
of  encouragement  or  the  reverse. 
She  only  smiled,  good-humouredly 
enough ;  leaving  Colville  in  the  hole 
which  he  was  digging  for  himself. 

'I  think  he  has  everything  to 
offer  that  a  girl  can  require ;  and 
if  I  know  anything  of  Violet  Car- 
loss,  >  ambition  is  about  the  last 
of  her  characteristics.' 

Madq,me  played  with  her  brace- 
lets, which  were  good.  *  But  I  may 
be  ambitious  for  her.' 

'  Surely  not  beyond  the  love  of 
an  honest  man,  with  such  prospects 
as  Frank's,  madame.' 

'Is  she  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
them,  Mr.  ColviUe?' 

*  Ah  !  madame,  do  you  think  she 
would  refuse  ? ' 

'  Before  I  can  entertain  your  pro- 
posal, Mr.  ColviUe,  I  shall  take  care 
to  ascertain.  She  has  not  made  me 
her  confidante ;  and  as  I  have  heard 
from  neither  Frank  nor  Colonel 
Beauclerc,  I  may  assume  that  the 
question  has  gone  no  farther. 
They  are  both  very  young.' 


*So  much  the  better,  Madame 
Rosenfels.  Youthftd  marriages  are 
happy  ones.  Girls  and  boys  ought 
not  to  firitter  away  their  best  and 
holiest  feelings  upon  half-a-dozen 
objects  in  their  search  after  one. 
I'm  an  advocate  for  first  loves  and 
early  marriage;  you  ought  to  be 
one  of  its  advocates,  too  ;  like  our- 
selves, I've  heard  that  you  were  so 
practically.' 

Madame  Rosenfels  thought  of  her 
own  early  marriage,  remembered 
its  object,  its  results,  and  how  little 
it  had  to  do  with  a  first  love.  It 
gave  her  a  cold  shudder,  which  was 
almost  proof  against  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  visitor.  '  You  speak  warmly, ' 
said  she. 

*  I  ought  to  do  so.  I  love  Frank 
Beauclerc  almost  as  my  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  I  plead  his  cause,  having 
my  own  for  a  precedent.' 

Madame  Rosenfels  was  a  little 
perplexed;  and  as  Colville  got 
warmer,  he  became  more  eloquent. 

*  Surely,  a  lady  of  your  penetra- 
tion might  have  discovered  their 
secret.' 

*  Violet  was  greatly  admired,  and 
has  been  so  wherever  we  have 
been,'  said  Madame,  indirectly  an- 
swering the  question  this  time. 

'But  Frank's  admiration  must 
have  had  something  peculiar  in  it. 
I  know  that,  with  aS  his  warmth  of 
heart  and  strength  of  feeling,  he  is 
self-dominant  to  a  degree.  But  as 
there  was  no  inequaHiy,  no  need 
for  reticence,  he  must  hiave  shown 
by  his  conduct ' 

'  Not  more  than  others ;  and  as 
neither  he  nor  Violet  have  yet  taken 
me  into  their  confidence,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  act.' 

It  was  true.  The  lady  had  beeu 
slighted;  and  she  must  be  pari- 
fied,  thought  Colville.  It  is  but 
right.  She  wants  nothing  but  the 
compliment,  which  she  oertainlj 
deserved. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   BREEZE   BY  THE   SEASIDE. 

Consumptis  precibug  violentam  transit  in 
iram. 

When  Col^dlle  had  taken  his 
leave  he  did  not  go  at  once  to  his 
pupil  room,  bnt  mounted  his  hack, 
which  not  nnfreqnently  proved  an 
Egeria  to  him ;  while  Madame  took 
a  constitutional  round  her  garden, 
and  admired  her  own  diplomacy. 
He  came  in  the  course  of  his  ride  to 
this  conclusion:  'Madame  Hosen- 
fels'  vanity  has  been  hurt  by  Frank's 
apparent  neglect  of  herself;  or  she 
has  some  reason  for  thinking  that 
Violet  may  do  better  for  herself. 
Women  are  terrible  schemers  about 
matrimony.' 

Madame  decided,  with  the  aid  of 
a  sharp  turn  or  two  round  her 
limited  extent  of  shrubbery,  that  it 
would  not  do  to  part  with  Violet 
Carloss  for  some  time  to  come, 
either  to  Frank  Beauclerc  or  to 
any  one  else.  She  would  lose  all 
her  income,  all  her  command  over 
Shearham  and  the  property ;  and, 
what  was  infinitely  worse,  she  would 
bave  to  give  an  account  of  the 
trust,  which  would  bring  to  light 
some  awkward  disclosures. 

She  determined,  therefore,  upon 
evasion  or  opposition.  Evasion  was 
the  easier  method,  if  but  little  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  Absence, 
thought  Madame,  does  not  make 
*the  heart  grow  fonder,'  unless  it 
be  supported  by  some  well-assured 
confidence  of  final  success.  She 
would  take  care  that  these  young 
people  were  kept  apart ;  the  great 
difiiculty  would  be  to  find  an  excuse 
for  shelving  Frank  Beauclerc,  should 
he  present  himself  to  her.  But  she 
trusted  to  a  general  recognition  of 
the  inconstancy  of  caval^  officers, 
without  analysing  the  character  of 
Frank  himself.  Madame  had  some 
experience  of  such  matters,  and 
hoped  much  from  hereditary  in- 
firmity   of     purpose,     which    she 


believed  must  belong  to  Everard 
Beauclerc's  son. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
little  mischief  was  brewing. 

When  Alice  Colville  and  Vio- 
let Carloss  found  themselves  at 
St.  Hilda's  Mount,  they  drove  gently 
on  to  the  highest  point  of  view,  and 
from  there  naturally  enough,  and 
without  premeditation,  towards  the 
lake. 

Here  the  Griffin  pulled  up  Neddy 
*  quite  short,'  as  the  coachmen  and 
grammarians  say.  '  Now  then,  Vi, 
out  with  you  at  once ;  he's  going  to 
kick.'  Violet  sat  quite  still,  how- 
ever. *Come,  quick,  get  out  be- 
hind ;  I  always  know  when  Neddy 
is  going  to  begin ;  and  I  wouldn't 
have  your  death  on  my  shoulders 
just  now  for  anything.  There,  that's 
right  ;  now  you're  out,  are  you  ? 
You'll  find  me  at  the  Ruins,  if  we 
don't  come  to  grief  on  the  road.  T 
shall  go  and  sketch  there.  Come 
up,  sir !'  with  which  she  gave  the  in- 
offensive little  animal  a  most  mas- 
culine refresher,  and  started  for  the 
Ruins  at  a  hand  gallop,  leaving  her 
friend  staring  upon  her  in  hopeless 
mystification. 

Violet  had  just  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  donkey  had  no  more  kick 
in  him  than  the  leg  of  a  piano,  and 
that  the  GriflBn's  eccentricity  was 
fast  verging  upon  insanity,  when 
there  emerged  from  a  ride  not 
twenty  yards  in  front  of  her,  a  figure 
on  horseback  which  she  thought 
she  knew.  Seeing  her,  it  stopped 
short  for  an  instant,  and  then  came 
towards  her. 

'  Violet,  dear  Violet ! '  *  Frank  at 
last !'  and  Frank  Beauclerc  dropped 
from  his  horse  and  stood  by  her  side. 

He  was  paler,  and  not  quite  so 
strong  as  usual ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  same.  He  had  a  thousand 
things  to  tell  her — about  his  father ; 
about  his  prospects  and  affairs  ; 
about  their  intended  return  to  Beau- 
vale,  the  old  family  seat ;  and,  above 
all,  about  his  illness,  which  had 
brought  him  nigh  to  death's  door. 
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*  And  Madame  Rosenfels,  Violet, 
how  is  she  ?'  added  he,  after  a  pause. 

*  Aunt  is  much  the  same  as  usual.' 

*  That  was  an  unlucky  tumble.  I 
lost  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
court  to  her.  I  must  begin  to- 
morrow ;*  and  then,  as  all  lovers  do 
when  they  have  nothing  and  nobody 
to  interrupt  them,  they  began  to  talk 
upon  indifferent  subjects.  Those  sub- 
jects, however,  must  have  been  inte- 
resting to  Violet  at  least ;  for  until 
Frank  asked  her  how  she  came  there, 
she  had  forgotten  the  kicking  donkey 
and  the  sketcher  among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  abbey,  and  everything  but 
the  living  image  that  stood  before 
her. 

The  Bagged  Staff  at  Lymmers- 
field  was  beautifdlly  situated.  It 
looked  on  to  the  village  green,  where 
it  was  the  fashion  (and  is  still,  un- 
less the  building  associations  have 
bought  up  the  village  green,  and 
converted  it  into  a  Paradise  Row) 
for  the  boys  and  young  men  to  play 
at  cricket  in  the  summer  evening ; 
on  the  left  of  which  green  rose  the 
parish  church,  the  parsonage,  and 
the  village  school.  At  an  open 
window,  over  a  bottle  of  very  fine 
claret,  which  Mr.  Boniface  had 
drawn  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  cellar  (for  even  his  proverbial 
surliness  had  been  overcome  by  the 
good-natured  Colonel) ,  sat  the  father 
and  son.  The  spring  has  advanced 
since  the  visit  to  St.  Hilda's  Mount, 
and  Frank  has  been  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Lymmersfield 
and  London  many  times  since  that 
eventftil  day. 

*  My  boy,  you  must  sell  out.  I 
can't  get  on  without  you ;  and  you 
can't  have  leave  for  ever.'  The 
Colonel  filled  his  glass  as  he  enun- 
ciated a  truth. 

'No,  sir;  certainly  not.  But  I 
should  be  a  very  bad  hand  at  passing 
a  life  without  responsibility.'  Frank 
was  disposed  to  fence  with  the 
question. 

*  You'll  have  plenty  of  responsi- 
bility at  Beauvale.     You  must  come 


and  help  me  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty. It  wants  plenty  of  looking 
after.' 

*  Beauvale  !  are  we  going  to  hve 
there?'  . 

*  Yes  ;  I  have  persuaded  the 
tenants  of  my  good  old  uncle  to 
turn  out.' 

'  You  have  seen  Beauvale,  Frank  ? 
it's  a  charming  place,'  continued  the 
Colonel,  after  a  pause. 

*  Once  or  twice  only.  I  crossed  it 
with  the  hounds  the  season  before 
last.' 

'  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ? 
It  will  do — aye,  my  boy,  you  and 
I  ought  to  have  some  happy  days 
there.  I've  waited  for  mine ;  yours 
come  early,  thank  God.'  The 
Colonel  looked  almost  young  enough 
to  be  Frank's  brother,  and  as  cheer- 
ftil  as  if  he  never  had  had  a  care  in 
his  life. 

Now,  Frank  Beauclerc  loved  his 
father  dearly — just  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  did,  only  much  more.  But 
he  knew  his  father  well,  and  while 
he  gave  him  his  ftJlest  confidence, 
strange  -to  say,  he  never  asked 
his  advice.  He  listened,  however, 
dutifiilly  enough  when  it  came 
gratuitously. 

'Before  you  marry,  you  most 
leave  the  army,  Frank.  A  married 
officer  is  a  bore  to  himself  and  to 
everybody  in  the  regiment.  Besides, 
in  your  case  you'll  have  plenty  to 
do  without  regimental  duiy.  Now, 
good  night,  iny  boy.' 

Saying  which,  Colonel  Beanclerc 
shut  down  the  window  of  the  Ragged 
Staff,  and  Frank  went  his  way  to 
Colville's,  where  there  was  always 
a  bed  at  his  service. 

Madame  Rosenfels  and  Violet 
were  at  Scarborough;  the  former 
enjoying  the  wholesome  breezes  of 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  silccess  of  her  manoeuvres; 
the  latter  heartily  tired  of  seaside 
gaieties,  and  desiring  her  old  home 
and  her  old  friends. 

The  under-  current  of  opposition- 
negative    opposition  —  to   Violet's 
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avowed  attadunent  to  Prank  Beau- 
clerc  had  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary change  in  her  character.  I 
ought  to  say,  apparent  change ;  for 
she  exhibited  it  to  no  one  but  Ma- 
dame. She  was,  if  possible,  more 
beautifal  than  ever  ;  but  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  beauty  had  somewhat 
changed.  Whereas  she  once  took 
every  one  by  storm  with  a  gentle 
violence,  did  everything  she  pleased, 
and  won  her  own  way  in  matters 
indifferent;  whereas  e5ie  once  in- 
sisted with  a  childish  simplicity, 
and  her  large  eyes  filled  with  asto- 
nishment at  a  contradiction,  now  she 
settled  down  resolutely  to  contest 
the  point  with  her  guardian.  I  tell 
you  that  whereas  Love  is  our  weak- 
ness, it  is  a  woman's  strength. 
These  two  had  a  battle  to  fight. 
They  were  both  well  fitted  for  the 
contest. 

Madame  Rosenfels  was  possessed 
of  a  good,  active,  energetic  courage, 
which  could  act  on  the  offensive 
when  her  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned with  wonderfiil  skill.  She 
was,  from  education  and  ante- 
cedents, not  much  fettered  by  high 
principles  ;  and  the  light  by  which 
she  acted  had  a  near  relationship  to 
darkness.  Violet  Carloss  was  as 
honest,  as  truthful,  as  innocent, 
and  as  gentle,  as  she  was  lovely  and 
affectionate.  Grace  is  the  clmrac- 
teristic  of  nature,  as  elegance  is  of 
education.  In  Violet  Carloss  the 
former  of  these  was  conspicuous ; 
the  latter  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  at  all.  Her  opportunities  for 
its  cultivation  had  been  but  few ; 
and  it  is  mainly  an  imitative  art. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  gracefal, 
lovable  disposition,  however,  there 
was  aquality  not  unifrequently  joined 
to  the  tenderest  and  softest  nature — 
a  fund  of  great  passive  determina- 
tion, of  patient  endurance,  of  almost 
settled  obstinacy,  which  exhibits 
itself,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
a  playftil  self-indulgence ;  in  times 
of  adversity,  in  powerfdl  self- 
control. 


Science,  energy,  activity,  were  all 
in  favour  of  Madame. 

Weight,  and  a  capacity  for  punish- 
ment without  flinchmg,  distin- 
guished her  protegee,  Violet  might 
not  fight,  but  she  woxdd  not  run 
away. 

The  sun  was  sparkling  brightly 
upon  the  waters  that  danced  beforo 
the  eyes  of  the  visitors  to  the  York- 
shire coast,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

'  Violet,  dear,  you  had  a  letter  this 
morning.     I  sent  it  up  to  you.' 

*  Yes,  aunt.'  And  Violet  Carloss 
looked  on  her  plate,  and  began  an 
attack  upon  a  prawn.  *  It  was 
from  Frank  Beauclerc' 

'  And  was  there  no  message  to  me, 
dear  ? ' 

*  None  whatever.  He  is  gone  to 
Beauvale,  where  his  father  is  going 
to  live,  and  is  coming  here  soon, 
so  we  shall  see  him  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.' 

*  Coming  here  !  and  when  ? '  said 
Madame,  swallowing  something  or 
other — ^it  might  be  a  crumb  of  dry 
toast,  it  sounded  like  a  crumb  of 
ill-humour.  *  Why  should  he  come 
to  Scarborough  ? ' 

Why  should  he,  indeed,  excepting 
that  he  was  going  to  Scotland,  and 
he  chose  to  come  to  see  Violet  on 
his  way  ?  It  would  have  been  very 
extraordinary  to  her  had  he  not 
done  so.  So  thought  Violet,  and 
so  she  said. 

*  And  when  does  Frank  Beauclerc 
think  of  coming  ? ' 

*  He  has  not  mentioned  the  day, 
but  he  is  going  to  Scotland  on  the 
12th  if  possible,  and  will  come 
here  as  soon  as  some  meeting  has 
taken  place  about  the  hounds,  which 
he  wishes  to  attend.' 

*  But  I  hardly  think  we  shall  be 
here  so  long.  I  thought  of  going 
back  to  Lymmersfield  this  week,  tf 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it.* 
This  was  so  new  to  Violet,  that 
she  looked  up  rather  hurriedly,  and 
said — 

*  Go  this  week  !  oh,  that's  out  of 
the   question.'      Then  she  got  up 
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and  came-  round  to  her  aunt,  and 
putting  on  her  old  smile,  while  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  same 
moment,  she  placed  her  hand  upon 
Madame's  shoulder,  and  said,*  No, 
aunt,  that's  impossible.  You  would 
not  do  that.  It  would  be  unkind 
to  him,  and  I  could  not  bear  it. 
Come,  aunt,  you  must  be  candid  with 
me.  What  is  there  that  you  dislike 
in  our  engagement  ? ' 

'Engagement!'  And  Madame 
Rosenfels  looked  as  incredulous  and 
as  good-humoured  as  if  the  whole 
were  an  acknowledged  joke.  '  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  that,  I  hope, 
Violet.'     Violet  reseated  herself. 

*An  engagement  requires  good 
faith  on  both  parts.' 

Violet's  face  flushed  slightly  as 
she  answered,*  Do  you  doubt  mine?' 

'  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.' 

*  And  you  have  still  less  reason 
to  doubt  his.'  Here  a  defiant  tear 
stole  into  the  girl's  eyes.  She  could 
fight  for  her  lover  at  any  rate. 

*  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that 
circumstances  might  alter  your  po- 
sitions in  that  respect.  He  has  seen 
more  of  the  world  than  you  ;  yet  but 

little  ;  and  rumour  does  say ' 

Here  she  paused. 

'  Does  rumour  say  anything  dero- 
gatory to  him  ?' 

'  Not  particularly ;  yet,  you  know, 
he  has  been  coupled  with  Lady 
Evelyn  Ashdale  ;  and,  between 
ourselves,  there  are  appearances 
which    ■     ' 

*  No,  aunt,  I'll  not  beheve  them. 
Do  as  you  like,  say  what  you  like, 
but  no  one  who  knows  Frank  Beau- 
clerc ' 

'  That's  exactly  what  I  say.  Still 
the  world  will  talk;  and  Colonel 
Beauclerc  may  be  forgiven  for  look- 
ing higher  for  his  son.' 

'  I  don't  know  Colonel  Beauclerc, 
it  is  true.  He  has  done  his  best  to 
know  us — it  is  not  his  fault  that  he 
does  not.' 

'  His  fault  ?' 

*  Yes— his  fault.  I  say  it  is  not 
his  fault.' 


*  Then,  my  dear  child,  whose  feult 
is  it  ?'  Madame  Eosenfels  put  on 
an  injured  air  when  she  asked  the 
question. 

*  Yours,  aunt — ^yours.  Youliave 
kept  him  from  the  house;  you 
have  made  excuses  for  never  meeting 
him  ;  you  have  gone  from  place  to 
place  to  avoid  him ;  and  now  we  are 
down  at  Scarborough,  when  we 
might  have  been  at  Lymmersfield.' 
All  this  time  Madame  B<osenfels  had 
sat  mute  with  astonishment  at  the 
courage  which  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

'  Then  let  us  go  to  Lymmersfield.' 

*No,  not  now.  I  repeat,  it  is 
unfair  upon  Frank  ;  it  is  unkind  by 
me.' 

'  But  I  think  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances  which  make  it  necessary 
that  we  should  return  home.  Let 
us  go  at  once.' 

'  No  ;  I  cannot  go,  aunt.' 

'Violet!' 

*  Until  after  Frank  Beauclerc's 
proposed  visit,  I  cannot  go.' 

*  My  dear,  you  forget  yourself.' 

'  Perhaps  I  do,  but  I  remember 
him.' 

'  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  in 
my  power — a  power  that  I  have 
never  exercised,  but  which  you  com- 
pel me  to  assert  ?'  Madame  Eosen- 
fels stood  upright  to  her  full  height, 
as  if  to  give  effect  to  her  words. 

'  Then  I  shall  appeal  to  Mr.  Col- 
ville.' 

*  Mr.  Colville  can  be  but  of  little 
service  to  you  here.  Do  you  know 
that  I  can  appeal  to  the  police  ?' 
Madame  was  losing  her  temper. 

*  But  you  will  not.'  Violet  threw 
herself  back  in  her  chair. 

*  And  why  not  ?  ' 

*  Because  you  desire  such  an 
expose  quite  as  little  as  I  do.' 

Whether  this  thrust  went  deeper 
than  it  was  intended  to  go,  or  whe- 
ther Madame  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive upon  the  point  on  which  it 
struck,  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know 
that  she  turned  a  shade  paler,  which 
was  not  discernible  by  Violet  her- 
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self,  and  tliat  she  maintained  a  sns- 
picions  silence  for  the  best  part  of 
a  minnte. 

*  Violet?' 

'  Well,  annt/ 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon 
reftise  to  leave  Scarborough  with 
m.e  the  day  after  to-morrow,  for 
your  own  home  ?  * 

Violet  still  lolled  back  in  her 
arm-chair,  and  answered,  '  I  do.' 

*  And  that,  in  spite  of  my  injunc- 
tions or  advice,' — ^her  voice  trembled 
much — 'you  insist  upon  receiving 
the  visits  of  a  nmn,  as  your  affianced 
lover,  who  is  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  deny  that 
Frank  is  capable  of  doing  so.' 

'  It  is  my  duty,  as  your  mother,' 
— a  tear  trembled  in  Violet's  eyes 
again,  but  not  in  those  of  Madaine 
— *to  protect  you  from  yourself; 
frona  your  idle  passion  for  one  who 
may  be  unworthy  of  you.' 

*  He  is  not ;  I  wish  I  were  worthy 
of  him.' 

'  He  cannot  keep  you.  He  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  father.' 

*  There  can  be  no  better  depen- 
dence, aunt.' 

*  Have  you  any  guarantee  for  his 
sincerity  ?  ' 

*  His  own  word.' 

*  I  know  the  value  of  such  words 
better  than  you.  But  this  is  folly. 
Violet,  forget  him,  as  he  will,  and 
does,  forget  you.  "We  leave  this 
place  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 
Madame  Rosenfels  turned  on  her 
heel,  and  shut  the  door  after  her, 
not  so  gently  as  she  was  wont 
to  do. 

Violet  maintained  her  position  in 
the  arm-chair.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  remain  where  she  was. 
Five  minutes  later  she  put  her 
handkerchief  before  her  fece,  and 
the  silent  tears  dropped  into  it. 
But  her  faith  was  not  shaken  in 
her  lover,  and  she  determined  to 
abide  his  coming,  and  to  endure  the 
wrath  of  Madame. 

From  the  small  cheerful  room  in 


which  the  ladies  had  breakfasted 
and  battled,  the  door- steps  were 
visible.  Wlien  Violet  took  her 
hand  from  before  her  eyes,  which 
were  about  resuming  their  some- 
what defiant  look,  she  saw  a  tall 
man,  in  a  Hght  loose  sort  of  coat, 
spring  up  the  steps  and  knock  im- 
patiently at  the  door.  The  servant 
had  scarcely  time  to  answer  it  when 
that  of  the  sitting-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  Violet  was  in  the  arms  of 
Reginald  Carloss. 

That  gentleman  is  much  changed 
since  we  last  saw  him  at  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's, at  Grammerton.]  As  Regi- 
nald Carloss  was  then  a  perfect 
schoolboy,  so  since  he  has  become 
a  perfect  soldier.  All  quarters 
have  seen  him  and  approved  of  him. 
His  visits  to  his  sister  have  been 
few  and  far  between  ;  but  his  cor- 
respondence has  been  as  constant 
and  regular  as  the  orthography  and 
the  grammar  of  a  simple  cavalry 
officer  could  allow.  He  is  grown 
into  a  fine  broad-shouldered  fellow, 
has  a  handsome  bronzed  complexion, 
dark  eyes  and  drooping  moustache, 
not  so  good-looking  nor  so  neat  as 
Frank — who  might  be  the  lean 
sahr&u/r  of  the  British  army — but 
always  with  a  grand  despotic  air 
about  him,  and  an  energetic  interest 
in  his  profession,  which  contrasted 
remarkably  with  the  dolcefarniente 
of  his  sister,  and  even  with  the 
calmer  and  more  business-like  habits 
of  Frank  Beauclerc. 

*  Violet,  you  look  serious.' 

'  Do  I  ?  I  am  a  little  serious  to- 
day,'— ^her  voice  faltered,  and  her 
eyes  twinkled. 

'  Something  new  for  you,  Violet. 
What's  the  matter?'  She  was 
obliged  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

*  But  I  thought  you  and  Madame 
Rosenfels  were  such  excellent 
friends.' 

*  Not  now,  Reginald  dear.' 

*  Ah  !     she's   contradicted  you ; 

and    everybody  else  They've 

spoilt  you,  my  darling  sister.  Tell 
me  all  about  it.' 
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So  Violet  Carloss,  finding  that 
her  brother  was  inclined  to  mis- 
judge her,  and  knowing  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  his  view 
would  have  been  the  correct  one, 
told  him  all  about  Frank  Beauclerc. 

After  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
on  Violet's  prospects  ;  the  good 
position  of  IVank  and  his  father, 
who  were  now  about  to  settle  at 
Beauvale  ;  and  the  probable  happi- 
ness which  might  result  from  such 
an  aUiance,  Madame  drew  in  her 
horns.  Under  any  circumstances, 
that  would  have  been  the  case. 
Violet's  resolution  was  without 
compromise;  Madame's  was  tem- 
pered with  a  prudent  reserve,  which 
was  available  for  a  change  of  pur- 
pose. She  was  as  crafty  as  she  was 
resolute ;  and  with  Violet's  unex- 
pected ally,  she  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive* At  all  events,  there  was  no 
further  talk  of  going  for  the  present, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
Frank  Beauclerc  joined  his  old 
schoolfellow,  whom  he  had  scarcely 
seen  since  he  pulled  him  out  of  the 
water  more  dead  than  alive. 

Frank  Beauclerc  was  a  good 
soldier ;  but  he  seemed  well  disposed 
to  think  that  his  duty  to  his  country 
might  wait  upon  that  which  was 
due  to  his  father  and  himself.  I 
don't  say  that  he  was  right :  on  the 
contrary,  philosophers  might  argue 
that  he  was  wrong — I  know  some 
would — ^but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
in  to  such  transcendentalism.  They 


came  to  a  compromise  which,  with 
Violet  in  the  background,  was  very 
honourable  to  the  younger  man. 
He  was  not  to  leave  his  regiment  at 
present,  but  to  get  a  prolongation 
of  leave  for  the  winter  months.  The 
liberal  offers  of  his  Mher,  who 
seemed  to  have  but  two  thoughts  in 
life — ^his  boy's  happiness  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  county  hounds- 
made  all  pecuniary  objections  to  his 
marriage  fatile.  He  could  he  mar- 
ried  in  the  spring. 

The  Beauclercs  of  Beauvale  had 
always  been  great  people.  The  place 
was  about  twenty  miles  from  Gram- 
merton,  where  the  name  was  known 
favourably,  and  honoured.  It  was 
soon  bruited  abroad  that  the  Gene- 
ral's heir  had  returned  from  India 
with  an  ample  fortune,  to  prop  the 
failing  resources  of  the  house ;  and 
the  county  families  concerted  toge- 
ther to  see  how  to  combine  respect 
to  him  and  advantage  to  themselves. 
The  London  season  was  over;  the 
county  season  about  to  begin.  The 
Colonel  had  shot  tigers  all  his  life, 
so  handed  over  a  moor  which  he  had 
rented  to  his  son.  He  determined 
upon  looking  over  his  estate  and 
putting  his  house  in  order  during 
the  autumn.  His  boy  was  not  with 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  he 
began  to  be  bored.  A  sleepy  cob, 
and  a  steward's  plans  and  acconnt- 
book,  are  but  sorry  companions  to  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  ways  and 
means  but  how  to  spend  thenL 
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PARLIAMENTAET  REFORM  AND  THE   GOVERNMENT. 


MANY  of  the  speeclies  on  tte  Bill 
for  the  Representation  of  the 
People  come  fidrly  within  our  prq- 
vince  as  a  critical  journal ;  but  if 
we  wanted  a  reason  for  attempting 
a  calm  retrospect  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussion, we  could  not  do  better  than 
appeal  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
of  it  in  his  memorable  reply  on  the 
27th  April :  *  This  is  not  only  a  pro- 
tracted debate — ^it  is  not  only  one 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  freely  lavished  on  both  sides 
the  choicest  treasures  of  its  wit,  its 
argument,  and  its  persuasive  powers 
— it  is  also  an  historical  debate. 
We  are  now  doing  that  which  is 
called  "maldng  history.'*  We  are 
now  laying  the  foundations  of  much 
that  is  to  come.  This  is  a  starting- 
point  from  which  I  presume  to  thiok 
the  career  we  have  to  run  as  indi- 
viduals and  parties  will  take  its 
character  and  colour.' 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  ascertain 
what  character  and  colour  the  lead- 
ing parties  and  their  promiuent 
members  have  taken  or  are  to  take. 
Let  us  trace  their  true  motives,  and 
lay  bare  their  real  objects,  if  we 
can.  Let  us  at  all  events  be  candid 
in  our  estimates,  and  make  ample 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  path  of  the  practical 
statesman,  who  has  to  legislate  for 
and  through  a  representative  body 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  is  beset. 

It  is  a  common  belief,  to  which 
VOL.  Lxxni. — ^NO.  ccccxxxvin. 


we  temporarily  inclined,  that  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  undertaken  by  the  Cabinet  in 
compliance  with  the  personal  exi- 
gencies of  their  chief;  and  that,  if 
Lord  Palmerston  had  continued  at 
their  head,  things  would  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  same 
quiescent  state  ^.s  during  the  con- 
eluding  years  of  his  popular  and 
conciliatory  reign.  But  doubts  may 
be  raised  whether  the  new  Parlia-^ 
ment  would  have  proved  as  docile, 
or  as  averse  from  change  or  agita- 
tion, as  the  old;  for  enterprising 
and  restless  spirits  were  abroad, 
who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  octo- 
genarian ministers,  and  made  zxo^ 
secret  of  their  intention  to  inaugu- 
rate a  fresh  era. 

Although  Lord  Palmerston  dis- 
liked reform,  he  had  been,  a  con- 
senting party  to  a  good  many  Re- 
form Bills  in  his  time,  including 
the  great  measure  of  1832  and  two 
(Lord  Aberdeen's  and  his  own  in 
i860)  which  reduced  the  borougk 
franchise  to  61,  He  was  not  likely 
to  obey  the  dictation  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
lending  a  ready  ear  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  expediency  ;  and  on  finding 
that  a  formidable  section  of  the 
Liberal  pariy  were  prepared  to  make 
a  given  course  of  poKcy  the  condi- 
tion of  their  support,  the  chances 
were  that  he  would  have  yielded 
rather  than  break  up  his  govem- 
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ment  or  appeal  to  the  Conservatives 
for  aid.  The  utmost  that  he  him- 
self anticipated  when  the  results 
of  the  general  election  were  talked 
over  was,  that  the  settlement,  or 
attempted  settlement,  of  the  ques- 
tion might  be  postponed  till  the 
second  session  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. Whether  his  authority  or 
fascination,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  happily- 
termed  it,  would  or  would  not  have 
availed  to  this  extent,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no 
alternative  butto  redeem  the  pledges 
given  to  the  advanced  Liberals  when 
they  lent  their  aid  in  ejecting  Lord 
Derby  in  1859,  or  submit  to  be 
ejected  by  a  combination  of  open 
enemies  and  dissatisfied  friends. 
There  would  have  been  a  cave  of 
Adullam  just  the  same;  the  only 
difference  being  that  it  would  have 
been  more  numerously,  and,  as  re- 
gards principle  or  consistency,  more 
respectably  tenanted. 

All  things  considered,  we  adhere 
to  our  original  impression  that,  as- 
suming a  Reform  Bill  to  have  been  a 
necessity  of  the  ministerial  position, 
a  •  fragmentary  measure,  a  mere 
Franchise  Bill,  was  a  mistake ;  but 
by  no  means  a  glaring  or  self-evident 
'one,  by  no  means  one ' justifying 
the  extraordinary  step  taken  by 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  his  ill-assorted 
band.  His  Resohition,  we  repeat, 
was  simply  mischievous.  In  no 
imaginable  contingency  could  it,  if 
carried,  have  done  good.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  grave  evils  that  must 
have  resulted  both  at  home  and 
abroad  from  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, the  effect  as  regards  reform 
would  have  been  either  to  postpone 
it  for  a  year  to  grow  and  strengthen, 
or  hand  it  over  to  be  settled  by  the 
Conservatives,  who  could  not  settle 
it  in  any  manner  without  the  whole- 
sale abandonment  of  such  distinctive 
convictions  as  may  remain  to  them. 
"We  should  then  have  another  dis- 
ruption of  party  ties,  like  those 
brought  about  by  Catholic  Emanci- 


pation and  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws ;  the  traitors  being  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  instead  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

The  genuine  Reformers,  however, 
have  small  reason  to  complain  of 
the  AduUamite  manoeuvre,  for  the 
upshot  has  been  the  decided  ad- 
vancement of  their  views.  What 
they  had  most  cause  to  dread  and 
deprecate  was  the  indifference  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  measure  of  i860. 
The  ministerial  error,  if  it  be  one, 
met  by  the  opposition  error,  has 
induced  all  the  political  parties  to 
throw  off  their  lethargy,  has  roused 
a  certain  amount  of  public  spirit 
throughout  the  country,  and  has 
caused  the  essential  all-important 
topic  of  the  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise  to  be  thoroughly  And  exhaus- 
tively discussed. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough  hew  them  how  we  will ; 

and  probably  no  course  originally 
open  to  the  Government,  would  hare 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  goal 
than  that  which  they  were  accused     j 
of  selecting  from  motives  made  up     j 
of  suspicion,  cunning,  short-sighted-     , 
ness,  and  faint-heartedness.  < 

The  disadvantages  under  which 
they  lay  from  the  commencement 
were  materially  increased  by  their 
own  hesitation  and  procrastination. 
They  were  said  to  be  waiting  for 
Returns,  which,  when  produced, 
showed  a  state  of  things  differenc 
from  that  on  which  their  measure 
was  avowedly  based.  If  their  case 
was  not  weakened,  their  argument 
was  materially  varied  by  the  alleged 
discovery  that  the  working  class, 
supposed  to  have  next  to  no  share 
in  the  borough  representation,  were 
already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fourth. 
Then,  an  unaccountable  reluctance 
was  betrayed  to  give  a  positive' as- 
surance that  the  Franchise  BOl 
should  be  practically  coupled  with 
a  Bill  for  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats ;  without  which  the  proposed 
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increase  of  voters  in  many  consti- 
tuencies would  be  so  much  addi- 
tional material  for  corruption.  • 

The  .call  for  this  assurance  was 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  call 
for  a  complete  or  all-embracing 
measure  at  once ;  although  no  one 
could  well  doubt  that  a  redistribu- 
tion of  some  kind  would  be  inevi- 
table aftjsr  the  reduction  of  the 
franc^se,  or  that  any  reasonable 
or  probable  redistribution  would 
prevent  the  apprehended  augmen- 
tation of  venality.  All  that  the 
sincere  Reformer  really  wished  or 
cared  to  know  beforehand,  was 
that  the  electoral  power  would  be 
so  distributed  as  to  neutralise  the 
salable  quahty  of  votes :  i.e.  so 
far  as  this  can  be  neutralised  by 
diluting  it,  for  some  of  the  large 
constituencies  are  quite  as  open  to 
indirect  influences  as  the  small. 
The  precise  details  of  the  promised 
supplemental  BQl  could  have  no  de- 
cisive bearing  on  the  broad  question, 
whether  the  existing  qualiflcation, 
or  standard  of  electoral  fitness,  for 
the  entire  kingdom  should  be  re-, 
duced ;  and  many  thought  that  the 
Government  position  was  rather 
weakened  than  improved  by  the  con- 
cession wrung  from  them  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  on  the  evening  of  the  ad- 
joumment  for  the  recess. 

Logically  speaking,  their  position 
certainly  was  weakened,  and  Lord 
Stanley's  most  telling  point  was, 
that,  if  the  required  information 
was  necessary  before  going  into 
committee,  it  could  not  be  reason- 
ably withheld  till  after  the  second 
reading.  His  other  strong  point, 
on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid  by 
his  friends,  was  summarily  demo- 
lished by  Mr.  Mill,  and  we  quote 
the  entire  passage  from  the  reprint . 
of  that  gentleman's  speech,  because 
it  strikes  us  to  be  the  happiest  exhi- 
bition of  debating  power  the  new 
House  of  Commons  has  hitherto 
produced. 

What  is  the  very,  worst  extremity  of  evil 
»ith  which  the  noble  lord  threatens  the 


House,  in  case  it  should  be  so  unguarded 
as  to  pass  this  bill  without  the  other  me^i* 
sures  of  Parliamentary  Beform  by  which  it 
is  to  be  succeeded?  Why,  it  is  this-^that 
if  something  happens  which  it  requires  the 
most  improbable  concurrence  of  chances  to 
bring  about,  something  against  which 
neither  the  personal  honour  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  the  inexorable  dates  fixed  by  the 
Kegistration  Acts,  nor  even  the  expressed 
will  of  Parliament,  if  Parliament  should 
think  fit  to  express  its  will,  can  guarantee 
us;  in  this  all  but  impossible  c^se,  there 
may  happen — what  ?  That  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  may,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done,  possibly  devolve  upon  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  under  the  enlarged  fran- 
chise. Now,  I  put  it  to  the  noble  lord'& 
clear  intellect — and  impartial  because  clear 
— ^is  this  an  argument  which  can  have  any 
weight  with  anybody  who  thinks  the  en- 
larged franchise  an  improvement,  whp^ 
thinks  it  calculated  to  give  us  a  better- 
Legislature?  If  the  Legislature' it  gives 
us  is  a  better  one  for  all  other  purposes, 
will  it  not  be  a  better  one  for  this  pur- 
pose ?  If  it  can  be  trusted  to  govern  us,  if 
It  can  be  trusted  to  tax  us,  if  it  can  be  - 
trusted  to  legislate  for  us,  can  it  not  be 
trusted  to  revise  its  own  constitution? 
Does  experience  teach  us  to  .expect  that* 
tliis  of  all  things  is  the  work  m  which 
legislative  bodies  in  general,  and  BritisE 
Parliaments  in  particular,  are  likely  to  be 
rash,  headstrong,  precipitate,  subversive,^ 
revolutionary?  I  think.  Sir,  that  a  Par- 
liament which  was  cautious  in  nothing  else; 
might  be  depended  on  for  caution  in  med- 
dling with  the  conditions  of  its  own  power^ 
Sir,  ^is  formidable  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
with  which  the  noble  lord  threatens  us,  ia 
only  terrific  to  those  in  whose  eyes  the  bilH 
is  a  rash  and  portentous  transfer  of  power  ta 
the  working  classes.  To  those  who  think 
that  the  enfranchising  provisions  are  good 
in  themselves,  good  even  if  there  were  no 
redistribution  of  seats,  and  still  better  if 
there  is,  this  phantom  of  evil  has  no  terrors. 
And  that  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  Beformers,  both  in  and  out  of 
Uie  House. 

This  is  clenched  by  a  capital  spe^ 
cimen  of  polished  irony : 

We  are,  I  dare  say,  as  sincerely  desirous 
as  the  noble  mover  of  the  amendment  that 
family  and  pocket  boroughs  should  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  inordinate  political 
influence  .of  a  few  noble  and  opulent  families 
curtailed.  We  are,  I  believe,  as  anxious  to 
control  the  power  which  wealth  possesses, 
■ — of  buying  its  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  shutting  the  door  upon  other 
people — as  the  wealthiest  gentleman  pre^ 
pent.    But  though  we  are  quite  orthoiox 
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•on  'these  great  points  of  Conservative 
Parliattjentaiy  Reform,  and  look  forward 
with  deliji^ht  to  our  expected  co-operatioin 
with  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches 
in  the  congenial  occupation  of  converting 
them  from  theories  into  facts,  we  yet 
think  that  a  measure  of  enfranchisement 
like  this  bill — moderaite,  indeed-^far  more 
moderate  than  is  desired  hj  the  ma- 
jority of  Reformers,  but  which  does  make 
the  working  classes  a  substantial  power  in 
this  House — ^is  not  only  a  valuable  part  of 
a  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but 
highly  valuable  even  if  nothing  else  were 
to  follow.  And  as  this  is  \ke  o^y  question 
jOnong  those  raised  on  the  present  occasion, 
which  seems  to  me  in  the  smallest  degree 
wortdi  discussing,  I  shall  make  no  further 
apology  for  connning  myself  to  it. 

There  is  yet  aobotlier  mode  in 
niiicli  Lord  Stanley's  objectioii  may 
be  met,  or  shovm  to  be  simply  a 
(XMPoUaiy  from  the  broad  general 
argument  founded  on  distrast  of  the 
working  classes.  On  the  late  Lord 
Herbert's  remarking  that,  under  a 
reduced  franchise,  very  nearly  the 
:same  sort  of  members  -would  be  re- 
turned; *Tes,'  relied  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  'but  there  is  a  difference 
between  actors  playing  to  the  pit 
and  boxes,  and  the  same  actors 
playing  to  the  galleries.'  The  mem- 
bers who  may  be  expected  to  play 
to  the  galleries  afber  the  next  elec- 
tion, if  the  Franchise  Bill  should 
pass,  will  begin  playing  to  them  so 
-soon  as  it  has  passed ;  for  they  will 
be  thinking  how  the  favours  of  the 
enlarged  constituencies  are  to  be 
tron. 

Lord  Grosvenor's  Resolution  was 
what  lawyers  call  a  special  demur- 
rer lor  mAtter  of  form,  and  Lord 
Stanley's  speech  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  technical  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  it.  If  judgment  had  been 
given  in  his  favour,  he  would  simply 
have  delayed  the  cause.  The  grand 
speech  on  the  merits  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  an  astounding  pro- 
dizction  it  -was  in  every  way.  Rare- 
ly, if  ever,  have  such  command  of 
language,  such  range  of  knowledge, 
such  varieiy  and  brilliancy  of  illus- 
tration, been  combined  -with  such 
tack  of  judgment  and  moderation, 


such  transparent  sophistry,  such 
perversion  of  the  plain  lessons  of 
history,  such  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  admitted  facts  and  prin. 
ciples.  Of  the  statesmanship  dis- 
played in  his  speech  on  Irelaud  lart 
year,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace. 
Whilst  the  occupants  of  the  ladies' 
gallery,  with  the  Tories  and  Adul- 
lamites,  were  in  ecstasies,  prudent 
politicians  shook  their  heads,  and 
walked  away  in  an  opposite  mood 
to  that  inspired  by  the  great  orator 
who 'ftilmin'd  over  Greece.'  Instead 
of  'Let  us  march  against  demo- 
cracy,' their  wgrd    of  order  was, 

*  Let  us  not  march  (or,  let  us  not 
stand  still)  -with  Mr.  Lowe.* 

His  earnestness  and  disinterested- 
ness increase  the  dif&culty,  when 
wie  try  to  analyse  or  accoimt  for 
such  an  intellectual  portent:  when 
we  ask  ourselves.  Can  this  be  the 
high-minded  champion  of  national 
education  who,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  political  experience,  attribnted 
the  sure  progress  of  democracy  to 
a  beneficent  Pro-vidence:  -who  acted 
steadily  with  the  Liberal  party- 
Reform  Bills  non  ohstoMtibua^USi 
he  was  ungenerous^  shuffled  out 
of  office  a  year  back?  His  first 
great  speech  (on  the  first  reading) 
sounded  like  one  composed  in  1831. 
We  must  go  back  further  still  for 
a  crisis  in  which  his  second  would 
not  be  ihought  an  anacbroiiisin: 
to  the  epoch  when  the  Anti-Jaeobite 
was  started  and  the  famous  Beflsc- 
twns  on  the  French  BevohtHon  came 
out.  But  Burke  and  Canning  were 
fighting  with  something  more  solid 
than  sliadows,  more  real  and  sub- 
stantial than  the  creations  of  a 
heated  fancy. 

The  opening  sentence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply  acted  like  the 
spear  of  Ithuriel  in  coBupelling 
things  to  resume  ih.&T  natnial 
forms  and  proportions  by  a  touch : 

*  At  last,  we  have  obtained  a  clear  . 
declaration  from  an  authoaitatiye 
source ;  and  we  now  know  that  a  bill 
which,  in  a  country  wifli  5,000,000 
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adult  males  proposes  to  add  to  a 
limited  constituency  200,00c  of  the 
middle  cIbsb  and  200,000  of  the 
Tv^orking  claise,  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  a 
bill  to  reconstruct  the  constitution 
on  the  American  principle.'  In  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Loiye  it  is  a  bill  to 
-destroy  everything  and  construct 
xiothing.;  to  sweep  away  the  whole" 
of  our  free  institutions,  to  sacrifice 
order,  liberty  and  property  on  the 
shrine  of  '  revolutionazy  passion  or 
maudlin  enthusiasm.'  When  we 
iheard  him  emphatically  declare 
ihat  all  these  terrible  consequences 
-were  to  be  brought  about  by  a  7L 
franchise,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
impassioned  appeal  of  a  barrister 
in  the  Queen's  Bench :  *  My  lords, 
my  lords,  in  the  names  of  Mercy 
and  Justice,  consider  the  agonising 
effects  of  a  rule  nid.' 

Goethe  says  that  a  fibir  critic 
-will  never  omit  to  look  at  the 
subject  from  the  author's  point  of 
view ;  and  Charles  Fox,  before 
answering  an  argument  which  he 
felt  he  could  answer,  was  wont  to 
state  it  as  clearly  and  strongly  as 
it  could  be  stated,  most  especially 
when  it  had  been  weakly  or  im- 
perfectly stated  by  his  adversary; 
otherwise,  as  he  clearly  saw,  any 
triumph  he  might  obtain  would  be 
temporary,  and  a  reaction  would 
ensue.  Now,  if  Mr.  Lowe  had  set 
to  work  on  the  same  principle,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  real 
argument^  sound  or  unsound,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise stood  thus : 

In  the  thirty-four  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  franchise  was 
:fixed,  national  education  has  im- 
measurably advanced  ;  and  the  de- 
mand for  cheap  publications  (in- 
cluding newspapers)  of  a  useM 
and  improving  kind,  justifies  a 
presumption  that  the  working 
classes  are  turning  their  reading 
to  good  account.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  jl.  occupiers  of 
1866  are  on  a  par,  in  point  of  gene- 


ral knowledge  and  habits,  with  the 
loZ.  occupiers  of  1832.  All  the 
tests  of  fitness  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  artisan  or  working  class  in 
towns,  of  late  years,  are  Scvourable 
to  them.  They  have  been  patient 
under  prolonged  privation  upon 
principle.  They  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  political  agitators  ;  and 
their  very  combinations  prove  that 
the  majority  are  always  amenable  to 
reason,  when  they  are  sure  of  an  im- 
partial and  sympathising  investiga* 
tion  of  their  differences.  Very  re- 
cently, the  arbitration  of  a  noble- 
man, Lord  Lichfield,  was  grate^Uy 
accepted. 

Again,  their  influence  on  the  re- 
presentation, has  been  quite  as  unex- 
ceptionable as  that  of  the  class  imme- 
diately  above  them,  to  whom  Mt, 
Lowe  now  wishes  to  confine  the 
stigma  he  was  understood  to  fix 
indiscriminately  on  them.  AH  the 
members  who  entered  the  present 
House  of  Commons  by  virtue  of 
literary  distiuction  have  been  re- 
turned by  independent  or  popular 
constituencies;  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  the  mechanic  who, 
from  honest  admiration  for  genius, 
learning,  or  talent,  votes  for  Mr. 
Mill,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Layard, 
Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr. 
George  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
or  Sir  Henry  BawHnson,  is  not  as 
worthy  a  recipient  of  a  political 
privilege  as  the  peer  who  issues  hia 
mandate  for  the  return  of  Sir  John 
Hay  or  Mr.  Lowe. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  batch 
of  claimants  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
now,  will  be  followed  by  similar 
batches  at  corresponding  intervals 
till  we  get  to  household  sufirage, 
we  reply,  that,  relying  as  we  do 
on  na&onal  progress,  we  look  for- 
ward hopefully  instead  of  appre- 
hensively to  this  result.  The  ques- 
tion in  each  contingency  wiU  be 
what  it  is  now:  are  they  fit?  If 
they  are  fit,  they  will  be  welcome; 
if  they  are  unfit,  they  will  be  more 
easily  kept  out  by  the  aid  of  those 
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who,  on  due  proof  of  fitness,  have 
been  let  in.  To  revert  to  our  former, 
simile,  instead  of  treating  these 
successive  batches  as  railway  tra- 
vellers are.treated  on  the  Continent, 
and  parking,  them  up  for  an  ugly 
rush,  we  would  let  them  take  their 
seats  quietly,  on  the  exhibition  of 
their  tickets  and  in  the  order  of 
their  arrival.  The  apprehension 
that  a  step  in  the  vertical  direction 
renders  it  impossible  to  stop,  has 
been  likened  by  the  Examiner  to 
the  assertion  that  a  traveller  who 
left  London  for  Dover,  could  not 
stop  there,  but  nolens  volens  must 
go  over  the  cliff.  What  is  to  pre-, 
vent  him,  or  us,  from  stopping? 
Has  there  not  been  a  complete  halt 
since  1832  ?  Are  the  class  next  in 
turn  for  enfranchisement,  unduly, 
indecorously  or  dangerously  eager 
to  break  in?  If  they  are  let  in, 
with  whom  are  they  most  likely  to 
sympathise  or  co-operate  ? — their 
copartners  in  political  power,  or 
the  noisy  multitude  who,  on  the 
alarmist  hypothesis,  will  peremp- 
torily demand  the  whole  or  the 
lien's  share  of  it  ? 

Surely,  this  gradual  participation 
of  the  entire  people  in  the  blessings 
of  self-government  through  their 
representatives,  must  be  what  Mr. 
Lowe  had  in  view  in  1 8  5  2  when,  after 
ridiculing  his  present  friends,  the 
Derbyites,  for  assuming  amission  'to 
exalt  their  horn  against  demo- 
cracy, a  great  bugbear  which  they 
intended  to  put  down,'  he  spoke 
thus : 

*  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  you 
about  putting  down  democracy,  but 
this  country  is  not  to  be  ruled  like 
France  or  Germany ;  and,  ftirther 
than  this,  when  they  talk  of  sup- 
pressing democracy,  they  not  only 
miscalculate  their  own  power,  but 
likewise  the  end  and  object  of 
government.  It  may  be  that  in 
France,  when  they  elect  a  president, 
they  elect  a  master ;  but  not  so  in 
England.  Our  ministries  are  ap- 
pointed to  execute  our  will ;  it  is 


from  us  that  the  original  power  is 
derived.  We  appoint  them  to  make 
the. laws  obeyed;  but  not  to  say — 
'*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther."  We  can  fix  our  limits  for 
ourselves,  not  to  be  controlled  by 
men  who  have  been  notoriously 
wrong  in  every  principle. 

*  I  will  go  even  further,  and  say 
that,  not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  refrain  from  a  per- 
verse opposition  to  public  opinion, 
but  that  they  are  unable  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  unfit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  government  ot 
the  country,  if  they  cannot  perceive 
that  there  is,  by  the  permission  of 
.  Divine  Providence,  an  obvious  ten- 
dency in  this  country  towards  de- 
mocracy.' 

Tocqueville  was  evidently  pursu- 
ing the  same  train  of  thought  when 
he  urged  the  expediency  of 'intro- 
ducing democratic  institutions  by 
degrees,  and  of  paving  the  way  by 
education  for  the  *  peaceable  empire 
of  the  greatest  number. '  K,  then,  in 
the  calm  judgment  of  one  of  the 
profoundest  political  thinkers  that 
ever  lived,  the  time  must  come  when 
the  numerical  majority  will  be  self- 
governing,  there  can  be  nothing 
so  very  extravagant  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's notion  touching  the  prima 
facie  or  presumptive  right  of  eveiy 
adult  tax-payer  of  unimpeached 
character  to  a  vote.  Of  course 
we  only  use  the  term  right  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
landed  interest  when  they  say  that 
the  counties  have  a  ri^ht  to  a  greater 
share  in  the  representation;  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
used  in  any  other  sense  by  any  advo- 
cate of  extension  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  controversy. 

Perfectly  fair,  too,  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retort  to  some  prominent 
members  of  the  Opposition,  that  they 
were  treating  the. claimants  of  the 
franchise  as  an  invading  army ;  and 
fally  justified  by  their  tone  and 
language  was  his  appeal  to  them,  to 
remember  that  the  men  they  were 
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denouncing  were,  at  fell  events^ 
fellow  r  countrymen,  fellow  -  Chris- 
tians, and  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood.  But  fair  or  unfair,  provoked 
or  unprovoked,  these  unpremedi- 
tated outbursts  were  ntterlj  uncon- 
nected with  the  broad  grounds  of 
expediency  on  which  the  measure 
was  introduced  and  defended. 

"Now,  having  given  an  outline  of 
the  real  argument,  let  us  see  how 
the  trained  logician  selects  and 
deals  with  his  points ;  how  he  sepa- 
rates the  material  from  the  im- 
material, the  husk  from  the  kernel, 
the  grain  from  the  chaff;  what 
candour  he  displays  towards  his 
adversaries,  what  pains  he  takes  to 
satisfy  the  reflecting  portion  of  his 
audience. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject more  than  another  on  which  Mr. 
Lowe  is  at  issue  with  nine  tenths  of 
his  cultivated  contemporaries,  it  is 
in  insisting  that  the  people  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  being  excluded 
from  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs, provided  their  affairs  are  well 
managed  for  them.  If  they  are 
not  satisfied,  they  ought  to  be.  He 
makes  no  account  of  the  solidity 
and  durability  which  result  from 
breadth  of  foundation ;  it  matters 
nothing  in  his  eyes  that  a  consti- 
tution stands  on  its  apex,  so  that  it 
does  stand ;  and  he  refuses  to  see 
either  danger,  impolicy,  or  injustice 
in  keeping  three  fourths  of  the 
population,  whom  he  has  been 
zealously  educating,  without  the 
pale.  He  chooses  to  treat  those 
who  do  see  both  danger  and  in- 
justice in  such  a  course,  as  upholders 
of  abstract  doctrines  analogous  to 
the  famous  Rights  of  Man ;  and  ho 
superciliously  looks  down  upon 
them  as  visionaries  or  enthusiasts 
on  whom  reason  and  experience 
have  been  thrown  away  : 

'  I  can  only  imagine  two  grounds 
on  which  this  bill  for  lowering  the 
elective  franchise  can  be  proposed 
to  the  House.  The  first  of  these 
grounds  is  that  the  franchise  is  a 


thing  which  ought  to  be  given  for 
its  own  sake  :  the  second  is  that  it 
is  a  means  for  attaining  some  ul- 
terior object.  Which  of  these  two 
is  the  principle  of  this  bill  ?  ' 

The  reply  is  that  both  consti- 
tute its  principle ;  it  being  of 
course  understood  that  those  who 
declare  tlie  franchise  to  be  a  good 
in  itself,  apart  from  its  influence  on 
legislation,  mean  simply  that  it  is 
better  to  have  the  recipients  loyal 
than  disloyal,^ — better  to  enrol  them 
in  the  garrison  than  to  shut  the 
gates  in  their  faces  and  drive  them  , 
to  join  the  invading  army  without 
the  walls. 

*  According  to  that  theory,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Lowe,  *  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  find  a  person  fitted  to  have 
the  elective  franchise ;  and  they 
are  not  very  particular  or  exacting 
in  the  proof  of  fitness,  nor  very 
strict  in  the  presumptions  they 
apply  to  it ;  and,  having  found  that 
person,  the  giving  of  the  franchise 
to  him  follows  as  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  cogent  necessity. 
According  to  this  view,  this  is  not 
a  question  of  politics  at  all,  but  of 
morality,  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
is  a  deht^  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
when  you  find  a  man  presumably 
fit  for  the  franchise,  you  are  as 
much  bound  to  give  it  him  as  you 
are  to  pay  your  ordinary  debts.' 

This  is  a  verbal  quibble,  not  an 
answer.  Mr.  Lowe  knew  full  well 
that  the  word  debt,  if  used  at  aU, 
was  used  metaphorically ;  and  he 
knew,  moreover,  that  the  admission 
of  the  presumably  fit  is  advocated 
by  practical  men  on  the  plainest 
and  most  practical  grounds.  Yet 
he  ventures  to  assert  that  their 
view  entirely  eludes  anything  like 
reason  or  argument. 

*  Those  who  propound  it  may  be 
great  philosophers ;  they  may  be  in- 
spired apostles  of  a  new  religion  of 
humanity;  but  so  far  as  they  lay 
down  this  doctrine,  theyare  not  poli- 
ticians, nor  do  they  use  arguments 
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mthin  the  range  of  the  science  or  the 
art  of  politics.  They  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  victims  of  the  most 
puerile  fallacy.  They  may  have 
mistaken  the  means  for  the  end,  and 
inferred  because  we  beHeve,from  our 
long  experience  of  it,  that  the  elec- 
tive franchise  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  end  of  good 
government,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  good  thing  in  itself.' 

This  fallacy,  which  he  has  in- 
vented for  the. nonce,  is  not  more 
puerile  than  one  which  underHes 
his  whole  train  of  reasoning,  namely, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good 
government  in  the  abstract,  good 
in  itself  without  reference  to  the 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  the 
community.  But  good  administra- 
tive measures  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  good  government,  or  the 
palm  of  excellence  must  be  fre- 
quently awarded  to  arbitrary  rulers 
and  oligarchies ;  and  we  come 
round  to  *whatever*s  best  admi- 
nistered is  best ! '  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  contend  that  there  is  no 
really  good  government  which  does 
not  educate  the  people,  which 
does  not  elevate  them  morally 
and  intellectually,  which  does  not 
gradually  lead  to  self-government, 
which  does  not  in  feet  promote  de- 
mocracy as  heralded,  under  Divine 
Providence,  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  1852. 

Is  it  not  puerile  to  suppose  that 
the  same  form  of  government,  or 
scale  of  representation,  which  is 
good  for  one  stage  of  progress,  is  ex 
vi  t&rmmi  equally  good  for  another  ? 
Is  it  not  puerile  to  place  the  grand 
merit  of  a  representative  system  in 
its  antiquity,  in  its  having  lasted  six 
hundred  years,  in  its  having  sprung 


complete  at  all  points,  like  Minerva 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  from  the 
brains  of  the  rude  barons  of  the 
Plantagenete  ? — even  if  it  were  not 
notorious  that  our  present  system 
of  government  is  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  changes,  the  greatest 
of  which  was  consummated  within 
living  memory.  TiU  some  time  after 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
House  of  Commons  played  a  conipa- 
ratively  humble  part;  and  till  piist 
the  middle  of  Charles  11. 's  reign, 
the  Crown  could  create  boroug'hs, 
as  easily  as  it  creates  peera.'  ^ 

Mr.  Lowe's  challenge  to  show 
how  good  government  in  tibe  nar- 
rowest sense  would  be  promoted  by 
extending  the  franchise,  was  imme- 
diately accepted  by  Mr.  Mill,  yet 
he  coolly  assumes  that  it  had  been 
evaded  or  refdsed,  and  proceeds  in 
this  fashion :  '  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  taken  no  notice  of  that 
challenge,  nor  indeed  has  anybody 
attempted  to  meet  it.  But  I  will 
not  put  the  matter  upon  this  ground. 
I  think  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman 
deliberately  averted  his  eyes  from. 
the  results  in  this  matter,  and,  like 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham, 
has  determined  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion as  a  matter  of  justice,  with 
which  expediency,  the  good  of  the 
State,  and  the  destiny  of  fritnie 
ages  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.' 

They  had  ai^ued  it  as  a  question 
with  which  expediency,  the  good  of 
the  State,  and  the  destiny  of  future 
ages  had  everything  to  do.  But  he 
proceeds : — 

*  This  brings  me  back  to  the  first 
of  the  two  principles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  wrong  in  identifying  the 


^ '  As  trade  is  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  and  seldom  long  fixed  in  a  place,  it  was  formerly 
left  to  the  Crown  to  summon,  ^o  re  Tiatd,  the  most  fiourishing  towns  to  send  representa* 
tives  to  parliament.  So  that,  as  towns  increased  in  trade,  and  grew  populous,  mey  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislature.  But  the  misfortune  is  t^t  the  deserted  boroughs 
continued  to  be  summoned,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  their  trade  and  inhabitants  were 
transferred ;  except  a  few  which  peHiioned  to  be  eased  of  the  expense,  then  usual,  of  main- 
taining their  members.' — {Blaakston^s  Qym.,  Book  i.  ch.  2.)  During  five  entire  reigns, 
dating  from  35  Ed.  Ill,  Lancashire  sent  no  borough  members  to  parliament  on  acooont  of 
the  expense.    So  much  for  the  six  hundred  years  argument. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  it. 
You  win  find  that  the  same  train  of 
argument  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
speech.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
says  that  we  ought  to  give  the 
franchise  to  the  204,000  persons 
who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill 
because  they  are  our  fellow- Chris- 
tians. But  is  that  an  argument  for 
admitting  them?  Why,  sir,  who 
are  the  people  in  this  country  who 
do  not  call  themselves  Christians  ? 
It  is  an  argument,  if  anything,  for 
the  admission  of  the  whole  of  the 
male,  and  perhaps  the  female  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  no  argument  what- 
ever for  admitting  the  204,000  more 
than  anybody  else.  So,  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  fathers  of  fomilies, 
who  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  British  nation.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  the  taxpayers,  or,  as 
I  should  prefer  to  call  them,  con- 
sumers of  taxable  commodities, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
This  class  would  include  the  whole 
of  the  criminals,  paupers,  idiots, 
lunatics,  children,  and,  in  fact, 
everybody  else,  and  does  not  con- 
sist only  of  the  204,000  to  whom 
this  bill  refers.  Well,  then,  the 
flesh  and  blood  applies  not  only  to 
the  human  race,  but  extends  also  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  if  this 
principle  were  allowed  we  might 
possibly  have  another  "  Beasts' 
Parliament,"  proposed  after  the 
pattern  of  that  assembly  comme- 
morated in  the  old  epic  of  Beynard 
the  Fox,^ 

This  is  speaking  to  the  galleries 
with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that,  for  beauty  aaid  force  of 
language,  Mr.  Lowe's  prophecies 
^  la  Burke  might  be  selected  by 
teachers  as  exercises  for  their  pupils, 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  at- 
tainment of  so  enviable  an  end — 
ntpiieris  phiceas  et  declamaUo  fias. 
The  passage  we  have  just  quoted 
might  serve  a  different  purpose. 
It  might  be  stereotyped  as  a  speci- 
men of  vicious  rhetoric ;  treated  like 
the '  rap '  which  is  nailed  to  the  coun- 


ter by  way  of  warning  against  base 
metal  and  false  currency.  It  would 
almost  justify  the  rebuke  adminis- 
tered by  the  late  Sir  William  Matde 
to  a  very  eminent  counsel  who  had 
ventured  on  a  similar  artifice:  *I 
would  have  my  learned  friend  know 
that,  if  he  gains  an  advantage  by 
this  sort  of  misrepresentation,  he 
gains  it,  not  by  his  skill  in  advocacy, 
but  by  a  menteJ  defect. '  We  regret 
to  say  that  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's 
fine  speech  was  defaced  by  the  same 
blot,  and  he  consequently  came  in 
for  a  share  of  the  exposure,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  knocked  away  the 
fl^imsy  fobric  so  laboriously  buOt  up : 
*  *  The  right  hon.  member  for  Calne 
for  half  an  hour,  the  right  hon. 
baronet  the  member  for  Hertford- 
shire for  half  an  hour,  not  having 
heard  me  use  the  expression,  founded 
detailed  declamation,  argument,  de- 
nunciation, and  I  know  not  what 
upon  the  assumption  that  I  had 
used  the  fact  that  the  working 
classes  were  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  as  a  reason  why  the  bill 
should  be  passed.  The  right  hon. 
member  for  Calne,  in  a  part  of  his 
speech  which  I  admit  was  quite 
unanswerable,  showed  that  that 
would  be  the  greatest  absurdity. 
Undoubtedly !  but  I  never  did  say 
it ;  and  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
should  I  have  dreamed  of  saying 
any  such  thing.  I  used  the  ex- 
pression as  a  reply — I  will  presume 
to  go  one  step  farther  and  say,  if 
it  be  not  presumptuous  to  «ay  it-— 
I  used  it  as  a  reproof  to  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bill.  So,  in  my  opinion,  there 
are  times  in  debate  when  extra- 
ordinary errors  are  best  met  by  the 
declaration  of  elementary  truths. 
When  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  gentle- 
man of  ability  that  to  touch  the 
question  of  enfranchising  any  por- 
tion of  the  working  classes  was 
domestic  revolution,  I  thought  it 
time  to  remind  him  that  the  per^- 
formance  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship does  give  some  presumption 
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of  tbe  capacity  for  civil  rights,  and 
tliat  tlie  burden  of  proof  lies  upon 
those  who  exclude.  That  was 
magnified  into  revolutionary  doc- 
trine, and  great  service  has  it  done 
to-night  to  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party. 

'  In  the  same  way  when  I  heard 
my  right  hon.  friend  describing 
these  working  ijien  at  from  7Z. 
to  loZ.,  not  once  only  it  must  now 
be  said,  as  an  invading  army,  and 
as  something  more,  as  an  invad-  ' 
ing  ambush,  which  was  to  bring 
ruin  and  conflagration  as  the  pur- 
pose of  its  mission,  into  a  di- 
vided city,  and  when  I  heard  these 
opinions  and  this  illustration  re- 
peated, I  thought  it  was  time  to 
fall  back  upon  elementary  truths, 
and  to  say  that  these  men  whom 
you  are  denouncing,  not  by  argu- 
jnent  and  reason,  but  beyond  the 
bounds  of  aU  argument  and  reason, 
are  your  own  flesh  and  blood.' 

We  know  not  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  this  reproof,  or  from  the 
popular  indignation  inconsiderately 
provoked,  but  most  assuredly  the 
langu,age  of  those  who  dread  or 
distrust  the  working  class  has  un- 
dergone a  wonderful  change  since 
the  commencement  of  the  discus- 
sion ;  a  change  the  more  remark- 
able because  their  feelings  and 
opinions  are  obviously  unchanged. 
Mr.  Lowe  might  be  left  to  digest 
his  words  in  peace,  if  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  bring  a  charge  of 
wilful  misrepresentation  against  all 
who  understood  them  in  their  natu- 
ral sense ;  and  being  unluckily 
amongst  the  number,  we  beg  leave 
to  say  that,  if  he  has  been  misrepre- 
sented by  commentators  out  of  Par- 
liament, it  is  the  reporters  who  are 
to  blame. 

After  his  famous  question,  whether 
you  would  go  to  seek  for  venaUty, 
ignorance,  drunkenness  &c.,  to  the 
bottom  or  the  top,  he  is  reported  in 
the  Times  as  prefacing  his  equally 
femous  Hyperborean  simile  with  the 
remark :  *  But  it  is  said,  only  give 


the  franchise  to  the  artisan,  and  then 
see  the  difference.'  The  artisans 
are  then  made  to  appear  worse  than 
venal,  ignorant,  and  drunken  ten- 
pounders,  and  he  proccjBds :  *  Well, 
then,  the  case  resolves  itself  into 
something  exceedingly  simple.  We 
know  what  sort  of  people  hve  in 
these  small  houses.  We  have  long 
had  experience  of  them  under  the 
name  of  freemen,  and  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  they  were  dis- 
franchised altogether.  They  were 
dying  out  of  themselves,  but  the 
Government  proposes  to  bring  them 
back  under  another  name.  This 
being  so,  I  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider what  good  they  would  do  by 
this  reduction  of  the  franchise. 
The  effect  will  manifestly  he  to  add 
a  large  number  of  persons  to  every 
constituency  of  the  class  to  which,  if 
there  he  anything  wrong  going  on, 
we  naturally  look  to  find  it* 

E*ising  to  reply  to  a  member  who 
had  concluded  a  stammering  expla- 
nation by  saying  he  meant  nothing, 
the  Great  Commoner  began :  *  I  wUl 
give  the  gentleman  a  bit  of  advice. 
In  future,  when  he  means  nothing, 
let  him  say  nothing.*  If  Mr.  Lowe 
did  not  mean  to  depreciate  the 
working  class,  he  meant  nothing, 
and  had  better  have  said  nothing. 
His  speech  without  the  spice  of 
hearty  contempt  for  them  which 
flavoured  it,  would  have  been  wood- 
cock without  the  trail.  His  whole 
train  of  reasoning  hung  on  their 
assumed  tm worthiness  ;  and  if  they 
are  confessedly  as  good  as  their 
betters,  why  are  they  to  be  treated 
like  minors,  or  persons  of  unsonnd 
mind,  yvho  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  administration  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  with  whom  no  binding 
contract  can  be  made  P 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  mode  of  flatter- 
ing and  repelling  them  at  the  same 
time,  recalls  the  words  of  the  song : 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  Iotc, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 

Or  an  artisan  who  found  he  was  to 
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be  paid  off  with  phrases  and  pro- 
fessions, might  have  felt  justified 
in  exclaiming,  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
*  Oh,  d —  your  sentiments.'  Lord 
Cranbome  was  the  only  speaker  who 
contrived  to  connect  a  plausible 
argument  for  their  exclusion  with 
a  fair  description  of  their  quality. 
After  a  misplaced  sheer  at  *our 
new  sovereigns,'  he  said  :  *  My  own 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  working 
men  is  simply  this, — we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  different  from 
other  Englishmen.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  nature  of  the  poor 
or  working  men  in  the  country 
should  be  different  from  that  of 
any  other  EngHshman.  They  spring 
of  the  same  race.  They  Hve  under 
the  same  climate.  They  are  brought 
np  under  the  same  laws.  They 
aspire  afber  the  same  historical 
model  with  ourselves.  I  cannot 
see  why  their  nature  should  be 
better  or  worse  than  our  own.' 

This  is  substantially  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
their  being  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood.  But  now  comes  the  Hmita- 
tion : 

*  I  say  their  nature,  but  I  say 
nothing  about  their  temptations. 
If  you  apply  to  any  class  of  the 
community  special  temptations,  you 
will  find  that  class  addicted  to  spe- 
cial vices.  .  .  .  The  franchise,  those 
•  who  have  sat  on  election  committees 
will  agree,  is  a  convertible  com- 
modity. It  has  a  value,  indeed,  in 
two  ways.  The  franchise  has  a 
'direct  money  value  to  those  who 
don't  care  much  about  public 
affairs  in  the  way  of  bribery.  It 
has  an  indirect  value  to  those  who 
do  care  about  public  affairs  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  unjust  and 
special  legislation.  If  you  give 
the  franchise   to  those  who  may 


naturally  be  tempted  to  misuse  it, 
you  must  expect  that  the  larger 
proportion  who  are  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  public  affairs  will  be 
liable  to  the  temptation, — I  don't 
say  they  will  always  fall  before  it, 
— of  treating  it  as  a  salable  com- 
modity. The  minority^  more  wfluen- 
Hal,  more  deeply  interested  in  public 
affairs,  will  he  liable  to  the  tempta^ 
tion  of  treating  it  as  something  to  get 
for  them  laws  specially  favourable  to 
tJierri  as  a  class,  and,  therefore,  dan^ 
gerous  to  all  other  classes  of  the 
community,* 

It  has  never  been  denied  that  the 
reduction  ,of  the  franchise  might  add 
to  corruption,  unless  this  effect  were 
neutralised  by  enlarging  the  area  of 
the  constituencies ;  but  the  money- 
power  is  essentially  conservative, 
and  it  is  not  by  the  increase  of  vena- 
lity in  boroughs  that  the  British 
constitution  is  to  be  upset.  How 
then  can  Lord  Cranbome's  view  be 
applied  in  confirmation  of  the  anti- 
democratic theory?  One  would 
think  that  his  minority,  interested 
in  class  legislation,  are  most  likely 
to  upset  the  balance,  and  most  in 
need  of  a  check  or  counterpoise. 
Why  should  the  cattle-owners  or 
barley-growers,  for  example,  enjoy 
special  privileges  in  this  respect  ? 
Have  the  agriculturists  shown  them- 
selves more  enhghtened  and  disin- 
terested, or  less  impulsive,  than  the 
rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ? 
Have  they  ever  missed  an  opportu- 
nity of  flinging  their  burthens  on 
the  community  at  large,  or  of  tax- 
ing it  for  their  own  benefit  ?  -Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  majority  of 
working-class  members  passing  or 
proposing  a  law  more  injurious  to 
the  national  prosperity  than  the 
Corn-law,  or  fighting  more  despe- 
rately for  its  continuance  after  its 
gross  injustice  stood  confessed  ?^ 


*  The  last  Nottingham  election  strikingly  illustrates  the  mixed  tendencies  of  a  working 
class  constituency.  They  rejected  the  Chartist,  the  man  of  extreme  opinions :  they 
elected  the  young  nobleman  of  intellectual  promise,  and  the  parliamentary  celebrity, — 
confessedly  the  two  best  candidates ;  and  the  influence  which  had  most  weight  with  them 
was  that  of  a  neighbouring  family  with  ancestral  claims  upon  their  r^ard. 
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Pushed  to  its  legitimate  caoclu- 
sion,  Lord  Craabome's  exposition 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  minority,  or 
upper  class,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  modifying  their  influence  by  an 
infusion  of  the  working-class  ele- 
ment into  the  representation.  Mr. 
Lowe's  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
power  of  ih.e  trades  unions,  also, 
strikes  us  as  telling  against  his  ar- 
gument. '  Look,'  he  exclaims,  '  at 
their  tremendous  machinery ;  if  you 
only  arm  it  with  the  one  thing  it 
wants— the  parliamentary  vote.' 
The  parliamentary  vote  is  precisely 
the  weapon  it  does  not  T^ant,  and 
could  not  use  for  the  purposes  he 
deprecates.  Would  the  stonemasons 
or  taiLors,  who  claimed  an  inmiediate 
increase  of  wages,  resort  to  the  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  expedient  of  uni- 
ting to  elect  a  borough  member  to 
bring  their  claims  before  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  We  wish  we  could 
think  so ;  for  then  our  worst  fears 
of  the  effects  of  strikes .  and  com- 
binations would  be  at  an  end. 
What  we  regard  with  most  alarm 
is  their  indiSerence  to  the  parlia- 
mentary vote,  and  their  liability 
to  proceed  by  less  constitutional 
means.  The  iofluence  of  the  work- 
ing class  on  the  House  of  Commons 
has  hitherto  been  imperceptible,  and 
we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  Franchise 
Bill ;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  had 
better  be  exercised  in  this  shape 
than  by  the  coarser  methods  of 
agitation  and  intimidation,'  through 
monster  meetings  or  strikes. 

One  of  the  numberless  advantages 
of  a  representative  system  is,  that  it 
forms  a  safety-valve  for  discontent, 
and  a  fair  field  for  the  discussion  of 
popular  grievances,  '  Is  there,  I 
wonder,'  asked  Mr.  Mill,  *a  single 
member  of  this  House  who  tho- 
roughly knows  the  working  men's 
views  of  trades  unions,  or  of  strikes, 
and  could  bring  these  subjects  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  working  men  ?  My  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 


Pawcett),  if  any  one ;  perhaj^s  not 
even  he.  Axe  there  many  of  us  who 
so  perfectly  understand  the  subject 
of  apprenticeships,  let  us  say,  w  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  as  to  haye  no^ 
thing  to  learn  from  intelligent  ope- 
ratives ?  I  grant  that,  abng  witk 
many  just  ideas  and  most  valuable 
knowledge,  you  would  sometimes 
find  pressed  upon  you  erroneous 
opinions — ^naistaken  views  of  what 
is  for  the  interest  of  labour ;  and  I 
am. not  prepared  to  say  that  if  the 
labouring  classes  were  predominaat 
in  the  House,  attena.pts  might  noi 
be  made  to  carry  some  ^  these 
wrong  notions  into  practice.  Bv^ 
there  is  no  question  a/t  jpreseni  about 
making  the  working  classes  predo- 
mina/nt.  What  is  asked  is  a  suffi- 
cient representation  to  insure  that 
their  opinions  are  fairly  placed  be- 
fore the  House,  and  are  met  by  real 
arguments,  addressed  to  their  own 
reason,  by  people  who  can  enter 
into  their  way  of  looking  at  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  concerned. 
....  I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
nobler  course  of  national  education 
than  the  debates  of  this  House 
would  become,  if  the  notions,  right 
and  wrong,  which  are  fennenting 
in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes, 
many  of  which  go  down  very  deep 
into  the  foundations  of  society  and 
govenmient,  were  fsairly  stated  and 
genuinely  discussed  within  these 
walls.* 

It  is  paini^l  to  see  a  really  superior 
man  like  Mr.  Lowe  perverting  so 
plain  and  fair  an  argument  to  pro- 
voke a  laugh — risu  vnepto  nihil  inep- 
tins :  '  My  hon.  friend  told  us  of  the 
subjects  which  the  wbrking-classes 
might  wish  us  to  debate  here.  He 
referred  to  the  right  of  labour.  That 
sounds  very  like  the  right  to  labour 
of  which  we  heard  in  1 848.  Are  we 
to  have  the  doctrines  of  Fourier 
and  St.  Simon  discussed  here? 
We  are  told  that  in  so  doing  we 
shall  educate  the  working  man.  I 
protest  against  this.  We  are  here 
to  legislate  for  this  country,  and  tf 
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we  look  after  the  executive  Govem- 
ment  pretty  sharply — (a  laugh) — 
if  we  take  care  of  our  finance — ^aud 
if  -we  watch  the  Foreign-office,  we 
shall  he  doing  better  than  we  should 
do  by  conyerting  this  House  into 
an  academy  or  ^  gymnasium  for  the 
Mite  of  the  worHag  classes '  (gene- 
ral laughter  and  cheers).  And 
thereupon  he  proceeded  to  illustrate 
the  treatment  of  a  practical  subject 
by  an  ezercitation  on  democracy. 

This  is  net  the  only  occa9ion 
during  the  debate  in  which  Mr. 
Lowe  came  into  unfavourable  con- 
trast with  Mr.  Mill,  who  happened 
to  suggest  that, '  if  the  working  class 
had  been  represented,  it  might  not 
have  been  so  easy  for  hon.  gentle- 
men w^hose  cattle  were  slaughtered 
by  Act  of  Parliament/  to  get  com- 
pensated twice  over,  once  by  a 
rate  and  again  by  a  rise  of  prices.' 
Of  course  he  spoke  of  the  agri- 
culturists as  a  class,  but  Mr.  Lowe 
answered  him  by  the  case  of  the 
individual  farmer  who  has  lost  his 
cattle  and  been  obliged  to  renew 
his  stock :  '  I  camiot  persuade 
my   hon.    Mend,  because  he  is  a 

?hilo8opher  (much  laughter),  but 
think  I  could  persuade  the  work- 
ing man  whom  he  seeks  to  bring 
among  us  that,  so  fii<r  &om  being 
paid  twice  over,  the  farmer  in  that 
case  has  never  been  paid  once.'  ^ 

We  must  do  Mr.  Lowe  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  does  not  shrink 
from  carrying  his  doctrines  to  their 
extreme  consequences.  He  gives 
his  loffic  its  head,  whenever  it 
gets  &e  bit  between  its  teeth. 
His  logical  facidty,  indeed,  is  quite 
as  much  his  weakness  as  his 
strength.      The  colonies,  he   tells 


us,  which  possess  democratic  as- 
sembHes  ore  on  the  high  road 
to  anarchy,  and  must  be  retrie\«d 
from  it.  '  They  can  only  be  re- 
trieved by  depriving  them  of  that 
boon  which  in  an  unfortunate  hour 
they  received,  that  of  responsible 
government  coupled  with  universal 
suffirage,  and  by  placing  that  govern- 
ment in  some  permanent  hands." 
They  must  be  placed,  in  short,  on 
the  same  footing  as  Jamaica,  no 
matter  what  increase  of  army  and 
navy  their  permanent  subjection  to 
authority  may  entail  on  the  parent 
country;  and  he  would  apply  the 
same  regime  to  England  if  he  could ; 
for  the  executive  government  is  the 
main  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
*  We  aU  know  that,  while  our 
legislation  has  been  more  vigorous 
and  better  since  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
executive  Government  has  shown 
weakness  and  languor.' 

Again,  we  have  all  been  labour- 
ing under  a  complete  error  in  sup- 
posing that  the  obstinacy  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Ghiizot  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  poHtical  hberty  in 
France:  *Look  a  little  further, 
and  see  what  happened  in  Erance, 
where  there  was  a  limited  con- 
stituency in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  parKamentary  go- 
vernment until  the  revolution  of 
1848.  Then  came  the  Assembly, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  but- 
with  a  responsible  Government. 
The  Government  became  weaker 
every  day,  until  the  coup  d'etat 
came  and  proved  that  the  whole  of 
the  previous  system  had  been  a= 
sham.' 

The  uninitiated  might  infer  from 
this  passage  that  it  was  the  con- 


*  It  appears  from  a  published  letter  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttlewopth  that,  in  Lan- 
cashirs  laone,  not  less  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  non-agricultural  property 
is  assessed  to  the  county-rafee,  being  three  fourths  of  the  whole  so  assessed.  The 
ratepayers  in  respect  of  this  property  would  be  liable  to  compensate  the  cattle  owners 
twice  over ;  namely,  by  direct  pajmient  for  the  slaughtered  cattle,  and  by  the  increased 
price  of  butter,  milk,  meat,  &c.  What  is  this  but  class  legislation  ?  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  reported  by  the  Dining  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  greatest 
ayerage  number  of  dinners  eaten  at  Bellamy's,  on  any  days  during  the  session,  were 
eaten  whilst  the  Cattle  Plague  Bill  was  in  Committee. 
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cession  of  universal  suffrage,  in- 
stead of  the  peremptory  reftisal  of  all 
reform,  whicli  led  to  the  overthrow  • 
of  the  limited  constituency,  and 
that  the  coup  (Tetat  was  a  genuine 
emanation  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  instead  of  a  conspiracy 
for  its  overthrow  by  military  force. 
There  was  a  rumour  shortly  after 
the  delivery  of  Mr.  Lowe's  first 
speech,  that  he  had  been  invited  to 
Paris  to  confer  with  the  Emperor 
on  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
democracy,  and  it  derived  plausi- 
bility from  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment in  their  views.  Listead  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  the  smallest  hap- 
piness of  the  smallest  number  is 
their  creed;  i.e.  if  national  hap- 
piness consists  in  anything  beyond 
material  well-being,  if  it  at  all 
depends  on  self-government  and 
self-respect. 

The  leader  of  the  Tories,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  thought  fit  to  dub  himself 
for  this  performance,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
new  rival  for  Tory  applause,  whose 
argument  he  ingeniously  reversed. 
According  to  him,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  will  end  by  rendering 
the  House  of  Commons  powerless 
and  contemptible,  *  because  the 
moment  you  have  universal  suf- 
frage, it  always  happens  that  the 
man  who  elects  despises  the  elected.' 
There's  an  original  truth  for  you, 
worthy  of  Vivian  Grrey  in  his 
prime  !  When  Guizot,  Thiers,  La- 
martine,  Tocqueville,  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Count  Mole,  Montalem- 
bert,  Louis  Blanc,  Arago,  Berryer, 
Charles  de  Remusat,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lacordaire,  Cavaignac,  Chan- 
gamier,  Odillon  Barrot,  Louis 
Napoleon  himself,  &c.  Ac,  were 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  they 
were  collectively,  individually,  and 
respectively  despised  by  every  man 
who  voted  for  them.  It  is  a  law  of 
human  nature  that  it  should  be  so, 
fiiud  the  same  fate  is  impending 
over    English    statesmen:    *  Then, 


when  the  House  of  Commons  is 
entirely  without  command  over  the 
executive,  it  will  he  in  the  positicm  , 
of  those  Continental  popular  assenv 
hlies  which  ue  have  seen  rise  up  in 
our  own  days.  There  will  he  no 
spell  of  tradition ;  no  claims  of 
prescription ;  no,  evidence  of  aris- 
tocratio  lineage ;  you  will  not  have 
any  of  those  great  families  round 
which  men  rally  when  liberty  is 
assailed  ;  no  statesmanship,  no  elo- 
quence, no  learning,  no  genius. 
Then,  what  will  you  have?  You 
will  have  a  herd  of  selfish  and 
obscure  mediocrities,  incapable  of 
anything  but  mischief,  and  that 
mischief  devised  and  regulated  by 
the  wretched  demagogue  of  the 
hour.' 

The  Continental  assemblies  which 
we  have  seen  rise  up  in  our  day  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
&c.  &c.,  will  be  found  to  comprise 
the  leading  men  in  all  wallra  of 
their  respective  countries.  This  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  the  only  two 
assembhes  ever  fairly  elected  by 
universal  sufirage  '  in  France; 
na.mely,  the  National  .Assembly 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
1 848-1 85 1. 

The  wretched  demagogue  of  the 
hour  was  of  course  Mr.  Bright, 
and  here  we  come  again  upon  one 
of  those  fallacies  which  we  once 
fondly  thought  had  been  fairly 
laughed  out  of  all  shape  and  colour 
of  plausibility  by  Bentham  and 
Sydney  Smith.  Have  then  the 
Booh  of  Fallacies  and  the  Noodle's 
Oration  been  both  written  in  vain  ? 
'  The  author  of  the  measure  enter- 
tains a  bad  design:  therefore  the 
measure  is  bad.  He  is  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy  with  this  or  that  dan- 
gerous man,  or  has  been  in  his 
company,  or  is  suspected  of  enter- 
taining some  of  his  opinions ;  there- 
fore, the  measure  is  bad.*  This  is 
Sydney  Smith's  mode  of  putting 
the  follacy  of  danger.  Bentham 
goes  more  formally  to  work: 
'Allow   this  argument   the  effect 
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of  a  conclusive  one,  yon  put  it  into 
the  power  of  any  man  to  draw 
you  at  pleasure  from  the  support 
of  every  measure  which,  in  your 
eyes  is  good,  to  force  you  to  give 
your  support  to  any  and  every 
measure  which  in  your  own  eyes  is 
bad.  Is  it  good  ?  The  bad  man 
embraces  it,  and  by  the  supposition, 
you  reject  it.  Is  it  bad?  He 
vituperates  it,  and  that  sufl&ces  for 
driving  you  into  its  embrace. 
You  split  upon  the  rocks,  because 
he  has  avoided  them ;  you  miss  the 
harbour,  because  he ,  has  steered 
into  it.' 

In  the  words  of  Bacon,  you 
place  your  own  wisdom  at  the 
mercy  of  another  man's  foolishness. 
Or  to  adopt  a  more  familiar  illus- 
tration, you  play  Irish  pig  to  Mr. 
Bright's  pigdriver,  who  has  only  to 
indicate  the  right  way  to  make  you 
bolt  into  the  wrong.  In  point  of 
fact,  Lord  RusseU  acted  in  accor- 
dance with  a  solitary  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bright's,  thrown  out  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  and  declined  to 
act  upon  his  views  as  regards  either 
the  amount  of  the  franchise  or  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  Yet  the 
charge  of  taking  counsel  with  him 
has  been  renewed  with  a  '  damnable 
iteration,'  which  made  us.  sympa- 
thise with  Charles  Fox  when  (du- 
ring the  CathoHc  Emancipation 
controversy)  he  cried  out  that  he 
was  tired  to  death  of  hearing  of 
Bloody  Queen  Mary.  Why  this 
wearisome  pertinacity  ?  Why 
does  Mr.  Bright  form  the  stock 
topic  of  the  Derbyite  and  Adul- 
lamite  orators,  young  and  old  ?  The 
explanation  will  be  found  in  Ben- 
tham:  'To  employ  personalities, 
neither  labour  nor  intellect  is  re- 
quired. In  this  sort  of  contest  the 
most  idle  and  the  most  ignorant  are 
quite  on  a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to, 
the  most  highly  gifted  individuals. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient 
for  those  who  would  speak  without 
the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  same 
ideas  are  brought  forward  over  and 
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over  again,  and  all  that  is  required 
is  to  vary  the  turn  of  expression.' 

This  explanation  will  hardly  apply 
to  Mr.  DisraeH  and  Mr.  Lowe,  when, 
with  a  reliance  on  the  taste  and 
feeUng  of  the  Tory  benches  more 
just  than  compHmentary,  they  com- 
bined to  run  down  Mr.  Mill  as  a 

*  philosopher,'  a  term  of  contempt 
which  proved  almost  as  teUing  and 
appropriate  in  their  mouths,  as  *man 
of  letters,'   *  newspaper  writer,'  or, 

*  gentleman  of  the  press.'  Ano- 
ther slang  expression  worked 
threadbare,  was  that  of  'Ameri- 
canising' our  institutions;  as  if 
the  nearest  approximation  to  that 
result  was  not  effected  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  bawled  down  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Layard.  There 
is  a  familiar  story  that  the  Speaker 
(Abbott,  we  beheve)  having  threat- 
ened to  *  name  '  a  disorderly  mem- 
ber, and  being  asked  what  would 
happen  if  he  did,  made  answer — 

*  The  Lord  in  heaven  only  knows.' 
It  might,  notwithstanding,  be  well 
for  the  present  Speaker  to  try  the 
experiment  of  naming  the  members 
who  have  become  conspicuous  by 
the  frequency  of  their  interruptions 
and  the  peculiar  intonation  of  their 
cheers.  Talk  of  violence  and  im- 
pulsiveness among  the  working 
class,  forsooth  !  Why  the  meeting- 
of  mechanics,  which  gave  Lord 
Elcho  a  fair  hearing,  might  give- 
lessons  in  behaviour  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  what  calls  itself  the  first, 
assembly  in  the  world. 

The  most  imposing  part  of  Mr.. 
Lowe's  speech,  and  that  best  adapted 
for  the  cfisplay  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  and  range  of  knowledge, 
was  his  comprehensive  view  of  the- 
alleged  influence  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  world.  Its 
unsoundness  might  easily  be  made 
apparent  to  any  reflecting  mind, 
and  it  had  httle  or  no  bearing  on 
the  debate.  *K'  (as  Mr.  MiU  had 
already  remarked)  '  it  were  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  even 
all  the  reasonable  things  which  can 
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l^  said  pro  and  can,  about  demo- 
cracy, the  Honse  would  have  a  very. 
differezLt  t^fik  before  it.  But  this  is 
not  a  democratic  measure.  It  nei- 
ther deserves  that  praise,'  nor,  if 
honourable  members  will  have  it  so, 
that  reproach.  It  is  not  a  corollary 
^m  what  may  be  called  the  nume- 
rical theory  of  representation.  It 
follows  from  the  cIass  theory,  which 
we  all  know  is  the  Conservative 
view  of  the  constitution.' 

Mr.  Lowe  might  just  as  well,  aprO' 
po8  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church  Bate 
Bill,  have  traced  the  progress  of  In- 
fidelity, shown  us  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom  levelled  to  the  dust, 
and  pictured  the  Goddess  of  Reason 
dancing  amongst  the  ruins  *  in  very 
thin  clothing,  and  but  little  of  it.' 
His  fine  and  cultivated  intellect  was 
meant  for  better  things  than  com- 
posing perorations  about  destroyiag 
*  the  heroic  work  of  centuries,'  and 
'  pulling  down  the  venerable  temple 
of  our  liberties ; '  which  venerable 
temple  had  hardly  the  foundations 
laid  till  1688,  and  underwent  a  pro- 
cess, falling  little  short  of  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding,  in  1832. 

If  *  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coiite,'  if  English  statesmen  had 
always  acted  on  this  doctrine,  how 
could  the  heroic  work  of  centuries 
have  been  commenced,how  could  the 
ODTOwning  of  the  edifice  have  been 
attempted :  'Whatever  is  now  eetah- 
lishment^  was  once  mnovation.  He 
who  condemns  a  proposed  measure 
on  this  ground,  condemns  in  the 
same  breath  whatsoever  he  would 
be  most  averse  to  be  thought 
to  disapprove.  He  condemns  the 
Jlevolution,  the  Bicformation,  the 
assumption  made  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a  part  in  the  penning 
of  the  laws  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
the  institution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH. 
— all  these  he  bids  us  regard  as  the. 


sore  forerunners  of    the  monster 
Anarchy.'  ^ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the 
SaMirdcuy  Bevievc  that  whenever  an 
encounter  takes  place  between  the 
Tory  and  Liberal  leaders  in  the 
manner  of  Homer's  heroes,  whether 
the  gods  be  favourable  or  not,  Mr. 
PisraeH.  generally  contrives  to  have 
his  prostrate  body  dragged  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy  by 
his  exulting  rival.  The  customary 
humiliation,  provoked  by  an  indis- 
cretion which  is  absolutely  nnparal- 
leled  and  unaooountable,  came  in 
this  shape : 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  (said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone), secure  in  the  recollection  of  his  own 
consistency,  has  taunted  me  irith  theenon 
of  my  boyhood.  The  right  hon.  gentlemu, 
when  he  addressed  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster,  showed  his  magnanimity  by 
declaring  tha)^  he  would  not  take  the  phi- 
losopher to  task  for  irhat  he  wrote  twentj- 
fiTB  years  ago ;  but  when  he  can^t  one 
who  thirty-six  years  ago,  who,  just  emeiged 
from  boyhood,  and  still  an  imdeigraduAte 
at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  and  bitterly  repented,  then 
the  right  hon.  geirtleman  coold  not  re- 
siat  the  temptation.  He,  a  pailiimeDtaiy 
leader  of  twenty  years'  standing,  is  so 
ignorant  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  he 
positively  thought  that  he  got  a  parlia- 
mentary advantage  in  exhibiting  me  to  the 
public  as  an  opponent  of  the  Befona  Bill 
of  1S32.  Sir,  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  exhibited  me,  let  me  exhibit 
mysfelf.  It  is  true,  I  deeply  regret  it,  bat 
I  was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
name  of  Canning  ;•  every  influence  connerted 
witli  that  name  governed  the  politics  of  ny 
childhood  and  my  jcmtb. ;  with  Caonine  1 
rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  religions  dis- 
abilities, and  in  the  character  which  he 
gave  to  our  policy  abroad ;  with  Canning 
I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  free  commercial  inter- 
changes between  nations;  with  Canning, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  that  great  name, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  yet  morp 
venerable  name  of  Burke,  I  ^?8nt  my 
youthful  mind  and  imagination  were  un*- 
pressed  just  the  same  as  the  matore  mind 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  now  im- 


1  Bentham,  Book  of  Fallacies, 

•  This  passage  is  misreported.     What  Mr.  Gladstone  said  was:  *It  is  true,  bnt  I 
dee^y  regret  it.    I  was  bred  under  the  shadow/  &c. 
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pressed.  I  had  oanceiyed  that  £ear  and 
alarm  of  the  fiist  Beform  Bill  in  the  days 
of  my  imdergraduate  career  at  Oxford 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  feels ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  us  is 
this — ^I  thank  him  for  bringing  it  out-^ 
that,  haying  those  views;  I  moved  the 
Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  to  express 
liiem  clearly,  plainly,  forcibly,  in  down- 
right English,  and  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  still  obliged  to  skulk  under  the 
coyer  of  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord. 
I  envy  him  not  one  particle  of  the  polemical 
advantage  which  he  has  gained  by  his  dis- 
creet reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Debating  Society. 

Another  passage  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  which,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  late  hour  and  the  impatience 
of  the  House,  escaped  exposure, 
was  that  in  which  he  claimed  for 
himself  and  Jiis  party  the  entire 
credit  of  the  measures  passed  within 
the  last  thirty  years  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  working  class, 
hy  reducing  their  hours  of  labour, 
securing  them  their  legal  rights  of 
invention,  &c.  &c.  He  might  as 
well  have  laid  claim  to  all  the  free- 
trade  measures  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  emanatedfrom  the  Conserva- 
tive benches.  All  the  best  measures 
of  which  he  spoke  were  owing  to 
the  sustained  and  self-sacrificing 
exertions  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

The  Redistribution  Bill  has  done 
much  to  vindicate  the  prescience  of 
the  Government  in  proposing  to 
proceed  by  steps.  It  has  supplied 
no  new  argument,  none  that  had 
not  been  employed  by  anticipation, 
for  or  against  the  Franchise  Bill ; 
it  has  involved  the  general  question 
in  a  wilderness  of  embarrassing 
details ;  and  it  has  brought  a  host 
of  personal  interests  into  the  field. 
Taking  the  Bills  together,  every 
member  whose  seat  may  be  affected 
or  his  constituency  prejudiced,  has 
iiow  a  direct  motive  for  getting  rid 
of  the  question ;  and  it  is  vain  to 
appeal  to  the  public  good  against 
individual  or  party  feeling  in  such 
matters.  Now  or  never  we  shall 
see  whether  a  oomprehensive  mea- 


sure be  passed  without  being  re- 
solutely demanded  by  the  national 
voice.  To  say  that  it  is  best  to 
pass  one  in  quiet  times,  sounds  very 
like  saying  that  it  is  best  for  a  sail- 
ing vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
a  calm.  Where  is  the  propelling 
power  to  come  &om  ?  How  is  the 
worse  than  vis  inertice^  the  dogged 
opposition  of  selfishness  and  pre- 
judice, to  be  overcome  ? 

It  is  hardly  denied  in  any  im- 
partial quarter,  that  the  redistribu- 
tion has  been  planned  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  fairness  and  good  faith. 
There  has  been,  perhaps,  an  over- 
anxious wish  to  do  justice,  or  more 
than  justice,  to  the  landed  interest, 
which  gains  by  the  grouping  of 
boroughs  as  well  as  by  the  ad- 
ditional seats  allotted  to  counties. 
It  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  Con- 
servathres  would  be  satisfied,  and 
that  the  advanced  Liberals  would 
cry  out.  But  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  controversy,  •  the  ad- 
vanced Liberals  have  been  moderate 
and  conciliatory,  whilst  the  Con- 
servatives, with  their  Adullamite 
allies,  have  been  remarkably  and 
culpably  the  reverse.  Their  de- 
meanour recalls  that  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  when  he  and  his  accomplices 
met  for  the  division  of  the  spoil : 
*  Mr.  Wild  and  Mr.  Bagphot  went 
together  to  the  tavern,  where  Mr. 
Bagshot  (generously,  as  he  thought) 
offered  to  share  the  booty,  and 
having  divided  the  money  into  two 
unequal  heaps,  and  added  a  golden 
snuff-box  to  the  lesser  heap,  he 
desired  Mr.  Wild  to  take  his  choice. 
Mr.  Wild  immediately  conveyed 
the  larger  share  of  the  ready  into 
his  pocket,  according  to  an  ex- 
cellent maxim  of  his  :  first  secure 
what  share  you  can,  and  then 
wrangle  for  the  rest.  And  the 
turning  to  his  companion,  he  asked 
him,  with,  a  stem  countenance, 
whether  he  intended  to  keep  aU 
that  sum  to  himself.' 

Thus  the  Conseiratives  oompla- 
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cently  accept  their  own  share,  and 
then  proceed  to  wrangle  for  the  rest. 
They  contest  the  equitable  award  of 
the  seven  seats  to  Scotland;  and 
knowing  that  the  advanced  Liberals 
have  agreed  reluctantly  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  jl.  and  14Z.  instead  of  6?.  and 
14Z,  respectively,  they  ask  whether 
the  Government  can  possibly  intend 
to  go  lower  than  8Z.  and  20Z. 

All  that  could  be  fairly  or  unfairly 
urged  against  the  Redistribution 
Bill,  was  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  elaborate 
and  certainly  very  able  speech  on 
the  second  reading.  But  he  was 
so  completely  answered  by  Mr. 
Cardwell  that  the  effect  was  tran- 
sient, and  the  public  estimate  of 
the  measure  has  been  little,  if  at 
all,  varied  by  his  commentary.  All 
who  had  thought  on  the  subject 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  objec- 
tions which,  with  his  wonted  im- 
perturbability, he  paraded  as  new. 
Indeed  many  of  them  were  equally 
applicable  to  his  own  Bill  of  1859, 
and  the  strongest  would  apply  to  any 
conceivable  measure  which  should 
attempt  to  conciUate  existing  in- 
terests, instead  of  proceeding  on  a 
broad,  philosophical,  or  uniform 
basis.  If  you  assume  numbers,  or 
property,  or  both  combined,  as 
your  starting  poiut,  disregard  an- 
cient boundaries,  and  are  not  alarmed 
by  the  apparition  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts, you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  framing  a  scheme  that  shall 
defy  criticism.  But  if  you  simply 
aim  at  getting  rid  of  the  most 
objectionable  anomalies  with  the 
smallest  disturbance  of  settled  no- 
tions and  prescriptive  rights,  you 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  symme- 
trical arrangement,  and  submit  to 
be  twitted  with  a  good  deal  of  irre- 
gularity and  inconsistency. 

The  groups  of  manufacturing 
towns  suggested  by  Mr.  Disraefi 
have  a  decided  superiority  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  over  the  groups 
of  small  boroughs  proposed  by  the 
Government ;  but  is  he  prepared  to 


follow  out  the  principle  or  abide  by 
the  test  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  small  boroughs  which  he  pro- 
nounces essential  to  a  sound  system 
of  representation  ?  Draw  the  arbi- 
trary population  line  where  yoii 
will, — either  at  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  thousand,  and  it  will  be 
objected  that  those  just  within  it 
or  without  it  are  saved  or  sacri- 
ficed for  some  sinister  end.  His 
proposal  to  group  unrepresented 
instead  of  represented  towns,  also, 
takes  for  granted  that  it  is  expedient 
to  eliminate  the  commercial  element 
from  the  county  constituencies,  and 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  two 
classes  of  electors,  which  it  is  better 
for  the  common  peace  and  welfare 
to  amalgamate  or  shade  into  one 
another. 

How  the  House  of  Commoiis  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  PoHsb  Diet 
by  what  Mr.  Disraeli  affectedly 
terms  'plurality,'  without  adding 
to  its  numbers,  fairly  passes  our 
comprehension  ;  nor  has  he  demon- 
strated the  mighty  evil  of  giving 
three  or  four  members  each  to  a  few 
large  constituencies  ;  thereby  neu- 
tralising local  influences  and  favour- 
ing the  occasional  representation  of 
minorities.  We  are  not  alone  in  our 
incredulous  surprise  at  his  announce- 
ment that  *the  working  men  of 
England  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
county  constituencies  than  they 
have  even  of  the  borough  consti- 
tuencies, and  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  so  startled,'  i.e.  more 
than. 26  per  cent.  The  odds  are 
that  this  presfcended  discovery  will 
turn  out  a  mere  verbal  quibble, 
some  puerile  attempt  to  set  np  a 
new  definition  of  a  working  man; 
for  the  proposition  that  a  fourth  of 
the  county  constituencies  are  living 
on  the  wages  of  labour,  or  that  a 
fourth  of  the  working  class  in  rural 
districts  are  freeholders,  or  fifty- 
pound  occupiers,  is  preposterous  on 
the  face  of  it.  After  this  display  of 
superior  knowledge  by  his  assailant, 
Lord   Russell  can  afford  to  smile 
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at  the  charge  levelled  at  him  and 
his  Cabinet  of  utter  hopeless  igno- 
rance of  the  entire  subject  of  Reform. 

The  brevity  and  sudden  termina- 
tion of  the  debate  were  a  surprise, 
and  have  been  taken  to  indicate  un- 
settled councils  or  a  division  in  the 
Opposition  camp.  It  contains  many- 
restless,  unsettled  spirits,  however, 
whose  voice  is  still  for  war,  and 
there  is  necessarily  a  body  of  dissen- 
tients, recruited  from  both  parties, 
who  may  be  excused  for  protest- 
ing like  the  fowls  in  the  French 
squib : — 

Avec  quelle  sauce  voulez-vous  6tre  man- 
ges ? — ^Nous  ne  voulons  pas  6tre  manges  du 
tout. — Vous  vous  6cartez  de  la  question. 

The  Opposition  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  delay  or  fling  out  the 
Bill,  if  only  to  gain  a  short  respite  ; 
and  the  Fabian  tactics  can  only  be 
met  by  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  Government  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  result ;  implyiiig,  of  course,  an 
autumn  session  if  required. 

As  an  adverse  vote  on  an  essen- 
tial feature  (like  the  yl,  qualifica- 
tion) of.  the  conjoint  measure 
would  entail  the  resignation  of  the 
ministry,  members  who  are  not 
committed  beyond  recall  will  be 
influenced  by  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
by  the  proved  weakness  of  the  Tory 
party,  as  we  must  henceforth  desig- 
nate it.  A  party  that  could  only 
bring  283  into  the  field  would  sim- 
ply prolong  a  mischievous  crisis  by 
taking  office,  and  would  speedily 
have  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, shouldering  his  banner  at  the 
head  of  those  great  social  forces 
which,  as  he  truly  told  them,  they 
would  find  it  impossible  to  resist. 

As  for  the  AduUamites,  they  are 
an  accidental  and  temporary  combi- 
nation, in  which  no  reliance  can  be 
placed.  They  have  been  compared, 
in  turns,  to  the  Whig  seceders, 
who  (headed  by  the  Dukd  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  Fitzydlliam)  aban- 
doned the  main  body  under  Fox 
in  1792 ;   to  the  Tories  who  turned 


against  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1830;  and  to  the  Derby  Dilly 
of  1834.  But  each  of  these  bands 
of  separatists  acted  on  clearly  de- 
fined principles  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  Adullamites  have 
none ;  i.e,  none  in  common,  none 
that  they  can  plainly  and  credi- 
tably avow.  They  will  hardly 
venture  to  announce  that  their 
professed  readiness  to  consider  a 
complete  measure  with  a  view  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  was  a  sham, 
and  that  they  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe 
in  deeming  the  smallest  extension 
of  the  franchise  tantamount  to 
universal  suffrage  and  democracy. 
Neither  will  they  say  that  vague 
fear  or  disHke  of  Mr.  Bright  has 
led  them  to  make  common  cauise 
with  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  has  repeat- 
edly displayed  a  marked  inclination 
for  a  compact  or  understanding  with 
the  object  of  their  distrust. 

Perhaps  the  best  notion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cave  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  squib  headed  'Ves- 
tiges of  Party  Creation,'  in  the  Owl : 

'  Examination  into  the  remains 
found  proves  incontestably  that 
they  were  below  the  average  stature, 
and  with  a  smaller  development  of 
larynx  than  most  other  contempo- 
raneous bodies;  so  much  so  that 
many  of  them  must  have  been  quite 
speechless,  and  mere  silent  members 
of  the  cave.  Some  strong  skulls 
prove,  however,  that  several  were 
hard-headed,  and,  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, hard  hitters.  .  .  Thie 
skeletons  were  of  all  ages,  but  the 
niajority  of  them  very  young. 
These  were  probably  captures  made 
by  the  original  denizens,  and  it  is 
a  melancholy  consideration  to  think 
how  these  poor  young  things  must 
have  been  suddenly  cut  off  from 
their  legitimate  belongings  and  en- 
veloped in  the  dark  solitudes  of 
Adullam.  They  bear  no  marks  of 
violence ;  so  the  conjecture  is  that 
they  were  enticed  in  by  specious 
representations,  and,  of  course, 
when  once  entrapped,  detained.' 
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All  things  considered,  we  doubt 
whether  more  than  a  tiiird,  at  the 
utmost,  of  the  Adollamites  will  per- 
severe in  avowed  hostility  to  the 
Liberal  party ;  and  (Beform  apart) 
there  is  no  crisis  at  hand  in  which 
they  or  their  leaders  can  do  harm. 
It  would  be  difficnlt  to  hit  a  blot 
in  the  administration  of  Ireland, 
as-condncted  by  Lord  Wodehonse 
and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesci^;  or 
to  show  that  Lord  Clarendon  has 
departed  from  ihe  firm,  sagacious, 
and  conciliatory  line  of  policy  which 
has  distinguished  the  Foreign  Office 
since  his  last  acceptance  of  the  Seak. 
The  Budget  has  hardly  provoked 
an  invidious  comment;  and  the 
most  remarkable  featareof  the  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial 
projects  for  the  year,  was  ihe  im-» 
portance  he  attached  to  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  coal,  with  his  cbnse- 
sequent  proposal  to  Hghten  the 
burthens  of  posterity.  His  zeal  on 
ihis  subject  had  been  stimulated  by 
a  very  remarkaHe  speech  of  Mr. 
Mill's  in  the  debate  ooi  the  Malt 
Duiy,  in  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  member  for  West- 
minster was  carried  a  HtUe  beyond 
the  mark  by  the  fervour  of  his  own 
eloquence.  With  a  flow  and  redun- 
dancy of  rhetoric  which  ought  to 
mitigate  Mr.  Lowe's  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's objections  to  him  as  a  phi- 
losopher, he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  we  were  actually  indebted  to 
posterity  for  all  that  we  and  our 
anoestors  had  done  for  it. 

'Whatever  had  been  done  for 
wiankindbythe  idea  of  posterity,  by 
philanthropic  concern  for  posterity, 
by  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  to 
posterity,  by  the  less  pore  but  still 
noble  ambition  of  beh^  remmnbeacedi 
by  posterity ; — all  this  thej  owed  to 
posterity,  and  aU  this  it  was  their 
duly,  to  the  best  of  thesr  limited 
abiHty,  to  repay.  All  the  great 
deeds  of  the  founders  of  nations,  and 
of  those  second^&thers  of  nations, 
their  great  reformers;  all  that  had 
been  done  for  them  hy  the  authors 


of  those  laws  and  institutions  to 
which  &ee  countries  were  indebted 
for  their  freedom  and  well-governed 
countries  for  their  good  govern- 
ment; all  those  heroic  lives  led  and 
deaths  endured;  all  those  great 
batties  which  have  been  waged  imd 
won,  from  Marathon  and  Salamis 
down  to  Leipzig  and  Waterloo ;  all 
those  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtne 
of  which  the  history  and  Hteratoie 
of  nations  were  full ;  all  that  schoob 
and  universities  had  handed  down— 
the  culture  of  past  times ;  all  they 
owed  to  the  great  masters  of  hnman 
thought ; — all,  aU  this  had  been  done 
for  them  because  those  who  had 
gone  before  had  regarded  and  taken 
thought  for  posterity.  Owe  nothing 
to  posterity !  We  owe  to  it  Newton, 
Locke,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth.' 

We  quite  agree  that  we  ought  not 
to  waste  or  unduly  burthen  the  in- 
heritance; that  we  ought  to  band 
it  down  unimpaired  by  profoseness 
or  improvidence;  and  it  will  be 
readily  granted  that  the  love  of 
glory,  although  productive  of  evil 
as  weU  as  of  good,  is  an  ele?ating 
principle  of  human  action  an  tiie 
whole.  'Whatever  withdraws  ns 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  what- 
ever makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominant  over  tiie 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignitf 
of  thinking  beings.'  But  snrely 
many  of  the  great  things  which  Mr. 
Mill  attributes  to  the  longing  for 
posthTunous'  &me,  have  been  ac- 
complished or  produced  from  other 
and  mixedmotives — ^from  patriotuna 
or  philanthropy,  from  religions  en- 
thusiasm or  &xth,  from  the  impulse 
of  genius  or  the  stem  promptings 
of  want,  from  the  desire  of  present 
hsae  or  reward  in  some  shape,  or 
with  a  view  to  immediate  residts^to 
be  felt,  appreciated  and  recognised 
by  oontemporsriea. 

Dr.  Johnsen  never  oonkl  unte- 
stand  any  one  taking  to  authorBhip 
except  for  money,  sad  says  in  tie 
pre&oe  to  hia  dictionary:  'I  hssve 
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protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please 
have  sank  into  the  grave,  imd  sao- 
pess  aad  miscarriage  are  empty 
fionnds.'  Shakespeare's  loftiest  as- 
pirations are  breathed  forth  in  his 
sonnets,  bni  his  '  wood-notes  wild  ' 
came  from  him  because  he  oould  not 
help  it,  and  tho  state  in  which  he 
lefb  his  master -pieces  indicates 
slight  regard  for  posterity.  Bacon's 
appeal  to  fdtore  ages  was  evidently 
wrung  from  him  by  the  sense  of 
wrong;  and  Wordsovorth's  queru- 
lous reliance  on  immortality  was 
at  the  strongest  when  his  works 
did  not  sell.  We  doubt  whether 
Luther  or  Loyola,  Cortezor  Pizarro, 
Glarkson  or  Howard,  Wafct  or  Ste- 
phenson, thought  much  about  pos- 
terity; and  with  regard  to  the 
great  battles,  from  Marathon  and 
Salamis  to  Leipzig  and  Waterloo, 
this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard 
the  love  of  military  glory,  the 
lust  of  conquest,  or  the  grasping 
ambition,  which  led  to  them,  de- 
scribed as  beneficial  to  mankind; 
except,  indeed,  by  the  imperial 
apologist  for  Cassar  and  Napoleon. 
We  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  exploits  of  what  are  commonly 
called  heroes,  as  a  set  off,  instead  of 
an  addition  to  the  debt.  But  there 
is  no  debt ;  and  even  the  metaphori- 
cal use  of  the  term  is  calculated  to 
mislead. 

If,  out  of  affection  for  my  son,  I 
amass  a  large  fortune  for  him,  do  I 
thereby  become  his  debtor  to  that 
extent  ?  K  immortal  works  are 
composed  for  posterity,  does  not  pos- 
teri^  get  the  frdl  benefit  of  them  ? 
This  being  so,  to  which  side  of  the 
account,  the  debtor  or  creditor, 
should  they  be  set  down?  The 
ensuing  generation  wiU  stand  to- 
wards us  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  we  stand  towards  the  gene- 
rations which  produced  Bacon, 
Newton,  Locke,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton and  Wordsworth.  They  can 
have  no  claim  on  us  but  what  we, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  might  set 


up  against  our  predecessors;  Ll 
short,  Mr.  Mill  reverses  the  argu- 
ment, puts  the  cart  before  the  horse^ 
and  turns  the  whole  train  of  reason- 
ing and  reflection  topsy-turvy.  It 
is  gratitude  to  those  who  have  gone 
befbre  us  that  should  make  us  con- 
siderate of  those  who  may  come 
after  us.  Do  as  you  have  been  done 
by ;  and  if  a  stmiulant  be  wanting 
to  the  performance  of  a  conscien- 
tious obligation,  bear  in  mind  the 
wise  words  of  Burke :  '  They  sel-  - 
dom  look  forward  to  posterity,  who 
never  look  backward  to  their  ances- 
tors.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lord 
Oamden,  whose  theory  of  motives 
agrees  with  Mr.  Mill's,  makes  pos- 
terity the  debtor:  'Glory  is  the 
reward  of  science,  and  those  who 
deserve  it  scorn  aU  meaner  views. 
It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon, 
Newton,  Milton,  Looke,  instructed 
and  dehghted  the  world:  .  .  .  When 
the  bookseller  offered  Milton  five 
pounds  for  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  did 
not  reject  it  and  commit  his  poem 
to  the  flames,  nor  did  he  accept  the 
miserable  pittance  as  the  reward  of 
his  labours.  No.  He  knew  that 
the  real  price  of  his  work  was  im^ 
mortality,  and  that  posterity  would 
pay  it.' 

Mr.  Mill  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
taken  a  premeditated  part-  in  a  de- 
bate without  giving  it  an  entirely 
new  aspect.  His  speech  on  ihjb 
Irish  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  is 
the  most  recent  instance;  and  as 
he  has  now  for  the  fourth  or  fiftii 
time  measured  weapons  with  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  materials  for  a  parlia- 
mentary parallel  are  complete ;  if, 
indeed,  any  parallel,  can  be  drawn 
between  such  onriously  contrasted 
minds.  Mr.  Lowe  takes  by  pre- 
ference the  keen,  practical  com- 
mon-sense view  of  his  subject ;  Mr. 
Mill  the  philosophical,  speculative, 
and  original  view.  Mr.  Lowe's 
strength  lies  in  his  acquired  know- 
ledge, memory,  and  dialectic  skill ; 
Mr.  Mill's  in  his  intellectual  re- 
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sources  and  accumnlated  stores  of 
thonght.  Their  reading  has  been 
in  different  lines,  and  employed  in 
a  different  manner  ;  Mr.  Lowe  being 
mnch  the  superior  classic,  and  Mr. 
Mill  (we  suspect)  more  at  home  in 
legislation,  morals,  metaphysics  and 
philosophy.  Books,  ancient  and 
modem,  are  more  familiar  to  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  have  been  better  di- 
gested by  Mr.  Mill.  The  one  has 
most  imagination ;  the  other,  most 
wit.  The  one  rises  to  genius,  whilst 
the  palm  of  the  highest  order  of 
talent  must  be  awarded  to  the 
other.  The  one  fights  for  truth, 
the  other  for  victory.  In  con- 
flict, it  is  the  trained  logician 
against  the  matured  thinker;  not 
that  the  logician  wants  thought,  or 
the  thinker  logic.  A  set  combat 
between  them  would  resemble  one 
between  th^  retiarms  or  netman  of 
the  Eoman  arena  and  a  swordsman ; 
and  the  issue  would  depend  on 
whether  Mr.  Lowe  could  entangle  his 
adversary  in  the  close  meshes  of  his 
reasoning  by  an  adroit  throw ;  or 
whether  i/Lr.  Mill  could  evade  the 
cast  by  an  intellectual  bound,  close, 
and  decide  the  contest  by  a  home- 
thrust. 

Mr.  Lowe  appeared  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, till  Mr.  Mill  rose  and  de- 
monstrated the  unsoundness  or  in- 
iusufficiency  of  the  premises  from 
which  a  train  of  telling  inferences 
had  been  cleverly  deduced.  There 
was,  he  contended,  no  fair  analogy 
between  Engloud  and  Ireland  in 
this  matter,  no  more  than  between 
England  and  India ;  and  if  we  ex- 
tend our  view  beyond  our  own 
narrow  island,  we  shall  find  that 
we  form  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 


We  have  no  peasant  occupiers  like 
the  Irish ;  and  the  country  blessed 
or  cursed  with  them  must  legislate, 
or  be  legislated  for,  with  reference 
to  their  special  wants  and  require- 
ments. 

Lord  Derby  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  Irish  tenants- 
at-will  whose  estate  or  interest, 
such  as  it  was,  descended  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  by  devise 
or  inheritance,  as  regularly  as  a  fee 
simple.  Lord  Clanricarde,  in  his 
able  exposition  of  the  law  or  custom, 
showed  that  it  had  something  like 
a  legal  origin  and  dated  250  years 
back.  How  can  such  a  holding  be 
treated  like  a  strict  tenancy  at  will, 
or  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  in 
England  ?  The  landlord,  under  the 
proposed  measure,  would  retain 
ample  means  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self. He  might  call  at  any  time^for 
a  written  contract,  and  provide 
expressly  that  no  claim  for  fritnre 
improvements  shall  be  made  uppn 
him.  The  injustice  or  hardship  to 
be  guarded  against  is,  that,  if 
notlung  is  done  by  either  party  to 
define  their  respective  rights  and 
liabilities  beforehand  and  these  are 
lefb  to  be  settled  by  the  strict  law 
of  the  land,  the  tenant  is  invariably 
the  sole  sufferer,  although  the  neg- 
lect is  common  to  both  and  less 
excusable  in  the  landlord.  But  we 
cannot  afford  space  to  carry  on  the 
argument,  on  which  we  suspend  our 
judgment.  Our  only  object  in  men- 
tioning it  now  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  treatment  it  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  two  very  remarkable 
speakers  whose  relative  merits  and 
quality  we  have  ventured  to  dis- 
cuss. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

A  Lecture  dehvered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  April  24,  1866. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Kingslby. 


HAYING  accepted  the  very  great 
honour  of  being  allowed  to 
deliver  here  two  lectures,  I  have 
chosen  as  my  subject  Superstition 
and  Science.  It  is  with  Supersti- 
tion that  this  first  lecture  will  deal. 

The  subject  seems  to  me  espe- 
cially fit  for  a  clergyman;  for  he 
should,  more  than  other  men,  be 
able  to  avoid  teaching  on  two  sub- 
jects rightly  excluded  from  this 
Institution,  namely,  Theology — that 
is,  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  Reli- 
gion— that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
Duty.  If  he  knows,  as  he  should, 
what. is  Theology,  and  what  is  Reli- 
gion^ he  should  best  know  what  is 
not  Theology,  and  what  is  not  Reli- 
gion. 

For  my  own  part :  I  entreat  you 
at  the  outset  to  keep  in  mind  that 
these  lectures  treat  of  matters  en- 
tirely physical,  which  haveinreality, 
and  ought  to  have  on  our  minds,  no 
more  to  do  with  Theology  and  Reli- 
gion than  the  proposition  that  theft 
is  wrong,  has  to  do  with  that  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  this, 
because  many  are  of  opinion  that 
superstition  is  a  corruption  of  reh- 
gion  ;  and  though  they  would  agree 
that  as  such,  coi^rujjtio  optimipessima, 
and  that  it  is  pernicious,  yet  they 
would  look  on  religion  as  the  state 
of  spiritual  health,  and  superstition 
as  one  of  spiritual  disease. 

Others,  again,  holding  the  same 
notion,  but  not  considering  that 
corrwptio  optimi  pessima,  have  been 
ui  all  ages  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  merciful  to  superstition,  as  a 
child  of  reverence  ;  as  a  mere  acci- 
dental misdirection  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  wholesome  facili- 
ties of  man. 


This  is  not  the  place  wherein  to 
argue  with  either  of  these  parties  ; 
and  I.  shall  simply  say  that  super- 
stition seems  to  me  altogether  a 
physical  affection,  as  thoroughly 
material  and  corporeal  as  those  of 
eating  or  sleeping,  remembering  or 
dreaming.  ' 

After  this,  it  wiU  necessary  to 
define  superstition,  in  order  to  have 
some  tolerably  clear  understanding 
of  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  beg 
leave  to  define  it  as — Fear  of  the 
unknown. 

Johnson,  who  was  no  dialectician, 
and,  moreover,  superstitious  enough 
himself,  gives  eight  different  defini- 
tions of  the  word ;  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  confessing  his  inability  to 
define  it  at  all : — 

'  I .  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples 
in  religion;  observance  of  unne- 
cessary and  uncommanded  rites  or 
practices ;  religion  without  morality. 

'2.  False  religion;  reverence  of 
beings  not  proper  objects  of  reve- 
rence ;  false  worship. 

'  3.  Over-nicety  ;  exactness  too 
scrupulous.' 

Eight  meanings,  which,  on  the 
principle  that  eight  eighths,  or  in- 
deed 800,  do  not  make  one  whole, 
may  be  considered  as  no  definition. 
His  first  thought,  as  often  happens, 
is  the  best — '  Unnecessary  fear.* 
But  after  that  he  wanders.  The 
root-meaning  of  the  word  is  still  to 
seek.  But,  indeed,  the  popular 
meaning,  thanks  to  popular  common 
sense,  will  generally  be  found  to 
contain  in  itself  the  root-meaning. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Latin  word 
Superstitio,  Cicero  says  that  the 
superstitious  element  consists  in  *a 
certain  empty  dread  of  the  gods  *— 
a  purely  physical  affection,  if  you 
will  remember  three  things  :-^ 
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1 .  That  dread  is  in  itself  a  physi- 
cal affection. 

2.  That  the  gods  who  were 
dreaded  were  merely  (with  the  vul- 
gar, who  alone  dreaded  them)  im- 
personations of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. 

3.  That  it  was  physical  injury 
which  these  gods  were  expected  to 
inflict. 

But  he  hinokseli  agrees  with  this 
theory  of  mine ;  for  he  says  shortly 
after,  that  not  only  philosophers, 
but  even  the  ancient  Bomans,  had 
separated  superstition  from  religion, 
and  that  the  word  was  first  applied 
to  those  who  prayed  all  day 
ut  Uberi  aui  aibi  swperatites  esseni — 
might  survive  them.  On  the  etymo- 
logy no  one  will  depend  who  knows 
the  remarkable  absence  of  any 
etymolc^cal  instinct  in  the  ancients, 
in  consequence  of  their  weak 
grasp  of  that  sound  inductive  me- 
^od  which  has  created  modem 
criticism.  But  if  it  be  correct,  it  is 
a  natural  and  pathetic  form  for 
superstition  to  take  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  saw  their  children  fade 
and  die — probably  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them — ^beneal^  diseases  which 
ihey  could  neithra*  comprehend  nor 
cure. 

The  best  exemplification  of  what 
the  ancients  meant  by  superstition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lively  and 
dramatic  words  of  Aristotle's  great 
pupil,  Theophrastus. 

The  superstitLOus  man,  according 
to  him,  after  having  washed  his 
hands  withlustral  water — ^that  is, 
wat^  in  which  a  torch  from  the 
altar  had  been  quenched,  goes  about 
with  a  laurel  1^  in  his  mouth,  to 
keep  off  evil  influences,  as  the  pigs 
in  Devonshire  used^  in  my  youth,  to 
go  about  with  a  wii^  of  mountain 
ash  round  their  necks  to  keep  off  the 
evUeye.  Ifa  weasel  crosses  his  path, 
he  stops,  and  either  throws  three 
pebbles  into  the  road,  or  (with  the 
innate  selfishness  of  fear)  lets  some 
one  else  go  before  him,  and  attract 
to  himself  the  harm  which  may 


ensue.  He  has  a  similar  dread  of  a 
screech-owl ;  whom  he  compliments 
in  the  name  of  its  mistress,  Pallas 
Athene.  K  he  finds  a  serpent  in  his 
house,  he  sets  up  an  altar  to  it.  If 
he.  pass  at  a  four-cross- way  an 
anointed  stone,  he  pours  oil  on  it, 
kneels  down,  and  adores  it.  Ifa 
rat  has  xiibbled  one  of  h»  sacks  he 
takes  it  for  a  fearfiil  portent — a 
superstition  which  Cic0?o  also  men^ 
turns.  He  dare  not  sit  on  a  tomby 
beeanae  it  would  be  asasting  at  his 
own  funeral.  He  purifies  oidlessly  ■ 
his  hoosB^  saying  that  Hecate 
(that  is,  the  moon)  has  exercised 
some  malign  influence  on  it;  and 
many  other  purifications  he  ob- 
serves, of  winch  I  shall  only  say 
that  they  are  by  their  nature  plainly 
(like  the  last)  meant  as  preserva- 
tives against  unseen  malarias  or  con- 
tagions, possible  or  impossible.  He 
assists  every  month  with  his  ddl- 
drea  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Orphic 
priests;  and  finally,  whenever  he 
sees  an  epileptic  patient  he  spits  in 
his  own  bosom  to  avert  the  evil 
omen. 

I  ha:?©  quoted,  I  believe,  every 
&ct  given  by  Theophrastus ;  and  you 
will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  moiu 
ing  and  inspiring  element  of  such  a 
character  is  mere  bodily  fear  of  un- 
known evil.  The  only  superstitian 
attributed  to  him.  which  does  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  have  its  root  in 
dread  is  that  of  the  Orphic  myste^ 
ries.  But  of  them  Muller  says  tltat 
theDicmusoe  whom  they  worshipped 
'  was  an  infernal  deity,  eonnected 
with  Hades,  and  was  the  personifica> 
tion,notmaDelyofrapturouspieasaTe^ 
but  of  a  deep  sorrowfbr  the  miseries 
of  himianlife.'  The  Orphic  soGieties 
of  Greece  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly ascetic,  taking  no  <i.yiiTnitl  food 
save  raw  flesh  &om  the  sacrificed 
ox  of  Dionysos.  And  Plato  speaks 
of  a  lower  grade  of  Orphic  priests, 
Orpheotelestai,  '  who  used  to  come 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and 
promise,  h^  sacrdfioes  and  expiatory 
songs,  to  release  them  from  their 
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own  sins,  and  those  of  their  fore- 
£Eitbers '— and  such  would  be  but 
too  likely  to  get  a  hearing  from  the 
man  who  was  afiradd  of  a  weasel  or 
an  owl. 

Kow  this  same  bbdilj  fear,  I 
Terily  believe,  will  be  found  at  the 
root  of  all  superstition  whatsoever. 

Bnt  be  it  so.  Fear  is  a  natural 
passion,  and  a  whdesome  one. 
WiHioat  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
seryation  which  causes  the  sea- 
anomone  to  contract  its  tentacles, 
or  the  fish  to  daidi  into  its  hover, 
species  would  be  exterminated 
wholesale  by  involuntary  suicide. 

Yes;  fear  is  wholesome  enough, 
Hke  all  other  Acuities,  as  long  as  it 
is  controlled  by  reason.  But  what 
if  the  fear  be  not  rational,  but  irra- 
tional ?  What  if  it  be,  in  plain 
homely  English,  blind  fear, — fear  of 
the  nnknown,  simply  because  it  is 
unknown?  Isit  not  likely  then  to  be 
a&aid  of  the  wrong  object,  to  be 
hurtful,  ruinous  to  animals  as  weU 
as  to  man  ?  Any  one  will  confess 
that,  who  has  ever  seen  a  horse  in- 
flict on  himself  mortal  injuries,  in 
his  frantic  attempts  to  escape  from 
a  quite  imaginary  danger.  I  have 
good  reasons  for  beHeving  that  not 
only  animals  here  and  there,  bnt 
whole  flocks  and  swaanns  of  them, 
are  often  destroyed,  even  in  the  wild 
state,  by  mistaken  fear ;  by  such 
panics,  for  instance,  as  cause  a  whole 
herd  of  bufi^oes  to  rush  over  a  bhi£^ 
and  be-  dashed  to  pieces.  And  re- 
maik  that  this  capacity  of  panic,  fear 
— of  Buperstittcm,  as  I  should  call  it 
— ^is  greatest  in  those  animals,  the 
dog  and  the  horse  for  instance, 
whi<dL  have  the  most  rapid  and 
vivid  fimcy.  Does  not  the  un- 
lettered Highlander  say  all  that  I 
"vnint  to  say,  when  he  attributes 
to  his  dog  and  his  horse,  on  the 
strength  of  these  very  manifesta- 
tions of  fear,  the  capacity  of  seeing 
ghosts  and  &iries,  befixre  he  can  see 
tkem  himself? 

But  blind  £9ar  not  only  causes 
evil  to  the  coward  himself,  it  makes 


him  a  source  of  evil  to  othenS ;  for 
it  is  the  cruellest  of  all  human 
states.  It  transforms  the  man  into 
the  likeness  of  the  cat,  who,  when 
she  is  caught  in  a  trap,  or  shut  up 
in  a  room,  has  too  low  an  intellect 
to  understand  that  you  wish  to  re- 
lease her;  and  in  the  madness  of 
terror,  bites  and  tears  at  the  hand 
which  tries  tq  do  her  good.  Yes ; 
very  cruel  is  blind  fear.  When  a  man 
dreads  he  knows  not  what,  he  will 
do  he  cares  not  what.  When  he 
dreads  desperately,  he  will  act  des- 
perately. When  he  dreads  beyond 
all  reason,  he  will  behave  beyond 
all  reason.  He  has  no  law  of 
guidance  left,  save  the  lowest  sel- 
fishness. No  law  of  guidance :  and 
yet  his  intdlect,  lefb  unguided,  may 
be  rapid  and  acute  enough  to  lead 
him  into  terrible  follies.  Infinitely 
more  imaginative  than  the  lowest 
animals,  he  is  for  that  very  reason  ca- 
pable of  being  infinitely  morefoolish, 
more  cowardly,  more  superstitious. 
He  can,  what  the  lower  animals  * 
(happily  for  them)  cannot — oi^anise 
his  folly;  erect  his  superstitions  into 
a  science;  and  create  a  whole  mytho- 
logy out  of  his  bhnd  fear  of  the 
unknown.  And  when  he  has  done 
that — ^Woe  to  the  weak !  For  when 
he  has  reduced  his  superstition  to 
a  science,  then  he  will  reduce  his 
cruelty  to  a  science  likewise;  and 
write  books  like  the  Malleus  Male- 
ficarum,  and  the  rest  of  the  witch- 
Hterature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth^ 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  of  which 
Mr.  Lecky  has  of  late  told  the  world 
so  much,  and  told  it  most  Mtiifrdly 
and  most  fairly. 

But  fear  of  the  unknown?  Is 
not  that  fear  of  the  unseen  world? 
iBknd  is  not  that  fear  of  the  spiritual 
world?  Pardon  me :  a  great  deal 
of  that  fear,  all  of  it  indeed  which 
is  superstitian,  is  simply  not  fear 
of  the  spiritual,  but  of  ^e  material ; 
and  of  nothing  else. 

The  spixitiuil  world — ^I  beg  yon 
to 'fix  i^ivt  in  your  Tni-ni^a — is  not 
merely  an    invisible  world  which 
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may  become  visible ;  but  an  invisible 
world  which  is  by  its  essence  in- 
visible— a  moral  world,  a  world  of 
right  and  wrong.  And  spiritual 
fear-r-which  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
all  affections,  as  bodily  fear  is  one 
of  the  basest--is,  if  properly  defined, 
nothing  less  or  more  than  the  fear 
of  doing  ,  wrong ;  of  becoming  a 
worse  man. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
mere  fear  of  the  unseen?  The 
fancy  which  conceives  the  fear  is 
physical,  not  spiritual.  Think  for 
yourselves.  What  difference  is  there 
between  a  savage's  fear  of  a 
demon,  and  a  hunter's  fear  of  a  fall  ? 
The  hunter  sees  a  fence.  He  does 
not  know  what  is  on  the  other  side : 
but  he  has  seen  fences  like  it  with  a 
great  ditch  the*  other  side,  and  sus- 
pects one  here  likewise ;  he  has  seen 
horses  fall  at  them  ;  and  men  hurt 
thereby.  He  pictures  to  himself  his 
horse  falling  at  that  fence,  himself 
rolling  in  the  ditch,  with  possibly 
a  broken  Hmb ;  and  he  recoils  from 
the  picture  he  himself  has  made; 
and  perhaps  with  very  good  reason. 
His  picture  may  have  its  counterpaii; 
in  fact,  and  he  may  break  his  leg. 
But  his  picture,  like  the  previous 
pictures  from  which  it  was  com- 
pounded, is  simply  a  physical  im- 
pression on  the  brain,  just  as  much 
as  those  in  dreams. 

Now,  does  the  fact  of  the  ditch, 
the  fall,  and  the  broken  leg,  being 
unseen  and  imknown,  make  them  a 
spiritual  ditch,  a  spiritual  fall,  a 
spiritual  broken  leg  ?  And  does  the 
fact  of  the  demon  and  his  doings 
being  as  yet  unseen  and  unknown, 
make  them  spiritual ;  or  the  harm 
that  he  may  do,  a  spiritual  harm  ? 
What  does  the  savage  fear? 
Lest  the  demon  should  appear  ;  that 
is,  become  obvious  to  his  physical 
senses,  and  produce  an  unpleasant 
physical  effect  on  them.  He  fears 
lest  the  fiend  should  entice  him 
into  the  bog,  break  the  hand-bridge 
over  the  brook,  turn  into  a  horse 
and  ride  away  with  him,  or  jump 


out  from  behind  a  tree  and  wring 
his  neck — ^tolerably  hard  physical 
facts,  all  of  them ;  the  children  of 
physical  fancy,  regarded  with  phy- 
sical dread.  Even  if  the  supersti- 
tion proved  true ;  even  if  the  demon 
did  appear ;  even  if  he  wrung  tlie 
traveller's  neck  in  sound  earnest, 
there  would  be  no  more  spiritual 
agency  or  phenomenon  in  the  whole 
tragedy  than  there  is  in  the  parlour 
table,  where  spiritual  somethings 
made  spiritual  i*aps  upon  spiritual 
wood,  and  human  beings,  who  are 
really  spirits — and  would  to  heaven 
they  would  remember  that  fact  and 
what  it  means — ^believe  that  any- 
thing has  happened  beyond  a  clumsy 
juggler's  trick. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  have 
founded  my  theory  on  a  very  nar- 
row basis ;  that  I  am  building  up 
an  inverted  pyramid  ;  or  that,  con- 
sidering the  numberless,  complex, 
fantastic  shapes  which  superstition 
has  assumed,  bodily  fear  is  too 
simple  a  cause  to  explain  them  alL 

But  if  those  persons  will  think  a 
second  time,  they  must  agree  that 
my  base  is  as  broad  as  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  explains,  for  every 
man  is  capable  of  fear.  And  they 
will  see,  too,  that  the  cause  of 
superstition  must  be  something  like 
fear,  which  is  common  to  all  men; 
for  all,  at  least  as  children,  are 
capable  of  superstition :  and  that 
it  must  be  something  which,  like 
fear,  is  of  a  most  simple,  rudimen- 
tary, barbaric  kind ;  for  the  lowest 
savage,  of  whatever  he  is  not 
capable,  is  still  superstitious,  often  • 
to  a  very  ugly  degree.  Superstition 
seems,  indeed,  to  be,  next  to  the 
.making  of  stone- weapons,  the  ear- 
liest method  of  asserting  his  supe- 
riority to  the  brutes  which  has 
occurred  to  that  utterly  abnormal 
and  fantastic  Ittsus  natures  called 
man. 

Now  let  ns  put  ourselves  awhile, 
as  far  as  we  can,  in  the  place  of 
that  same  savage,  and  try  whether 
my  theory  will  not  justify  itself; 
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whether  or  not  superstition,  with 
all  its  va^iies,  may  have  been, 
indeed  must  have  been,  the  result 
of  that  ignorance  and  fear  which 
he  carried  about  with  him,  every 
time  he  prowled  for  food  through 
the  primeval  forest. 

A  savage's  first  division  of  nature 
would  be,  I  should  say,  into  things 
which  he  can  eat,  and  things  which 
can  eat  him ;  including,  of  course, 
his  most  formidable  enemy,  and 
most  savoury  food — ^his  fellow  man. 
In  finding  out  what  he  can  eat,  we 
must  remember,  he  will  have  gone 
through  much  experience  which 
will  have  inspired  him  with  a  serious 
respect  for  the  hidden  wrath  of 
nature ;  like  those  Bimalayan  folk, 
of  whom  Hooker  says,  that  as  they 
know  every  poisonous  plant,  they 
must  have  tried  them  all  —  not 
always  with  impunity. 

So  he  gets  at  a  third  class  of  ob- 
jects— things  which  he  cannot  eat, 
and  which  will  not  eat  him ;  but  only 
do  him  harm,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
out  of  pure  malice,  like  poisonous 
plants  and  serpents.  There  are  natu- 
ral accidents,  too,  which  fall  into 
the  same  category,  stones,  floods, 
fires,  avalanches.  They  hurt  him 
or  kill  him,  surely  for  ends  of  their 
own.  If  a  rock  falls  from  the  cliff 
above  him,  what  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  there  is  some 
giant  up  there  who  threw  it  at 
him?  If  he  had  been  up  there, 
and  strong  enough,  and  had  seen 
a  man  walking  underneath,  he 
would  certainly  have  thrown  the 
•  stone  at  him  and  killed  him.  For 
fifst,  he-  might  have  eaten  the  man 
after;  and  even  if  he  were  not 
hungry,  the  man  might  have  done 
him  a  mischief;  and  it  was  prudent 
to  prevent  that,  by  doing  him  a  mis- 
chief first.  Besides,  the  man  might 
have  a  wife ;  and  if  he  killed  the 
man,  then  the  wife  would,  by  a  very 
ancient  law  common  to  man  and 
animals,  become  the  prize  of  the 
victor.  Such  is  the  natural  man,> 
the  carnal  man,  the  souHsh  man,  the 


^ydpwirog  }pv')(ii^6Q  of  St.  Paul,  with 
five  tolerably  acute  senses,  which 
are  ruled  by  five  very  acute  animal 
passions — ^hunger,  sex,  rage,  vanity, 
fear.  It  is  with  the  working  of 
the  last  '  passion,  fear,  that  this 
lecture  has  to  do. 

So  the  savage  concludes  that  there 
must  be  a  giant  living  in  the  clifi^,  who 
threw  stones  at  him,  with  evil  intent ; 
and  he  concludes  in  like  wise  concern- 
ing most  other  natural  phenomena. 
There  is  something  in  them  which 
will  hurt  him,  and  therefore  likes  to 
hurt  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  destroy 
them,  and  so  deliver  himself,  his 
fear  of  them  grows  quite  boundless. 
There  are  hundreds  of  natural  objects 
on  which  he  learns  to  look  with  the 
same  eyes  as  the  little  boys  of 
Tenerifle  look  on  the  useless  and 
poisonous  Euphorbia  canariensis.  It 
is  to  them  (according  to  Mr.  Piazzi 
Smyth)  a  demon  who  would  kill 
them,  if  it  could  only  run  after 
them  ;  but  as  i^  cannot,  they 
shout  Spanish  curses  at  it,  and  pelt 
it  with  volleys  of  stones,  'screeching 
with  elfin  joy,  and  using  worse 
names  than  ever,  when  the  poisonous 
milk  spurts  out  from  its  bruised 
stalks.' 

And  if  such  be  the  attitude  of  the 
uneducated  man  towards  the  per- 
manent terrors  of  nature,  what  wiQ 
it  be  towards  those  which  are  sudden 
and  seemingly  capricious  ?  —  to- 
wards storms,  earthquakes,  floods, 
blights,  pestilences  ?  We  know  too 
well  what  it  has  been — one  of  blind, 
and  therefore  often  cruel  fear.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Was  Theo- 
phrastus's  superstitious  man  so  very 
foolish  for  pouring  oil  on  every 
round  stone  ?  I  think  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  him.  This 
worship  of  BeBtyli  was  rational 
enough.  They  were  aerolites,  fallen 
from  heaven.  Was  it  not  as  well- 
to  be  civil  to  such  messengers  from 
above? — to  testify  by  homage  to 
them  due  awe  of  the  being  who' 
had  thrown  them  at  men,  and  who 
though  he  had  missed  his  shot  that 
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time,  miglit  not  miss  it  tlie  next? 
I  tliink  S  we,  knowing  nothing  of 
either  gunpowder,  astronomj,  or 
Christianity,  saw  an  Armslrong 
bolt  fail  within  five  miles  of  London, 
we  should  )be  inclined  to  be  very 
respectfiil  to  it  indeed.  So  the 
aerolites  (or  glacial  boulders,  which 
looked  like  aerolites)  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Ouranos  the  heaven,  and 
had  souls  in  them.  One  of  them 
became,  by  one  of  those  strange 
transformations  in  which  the  logic 
of  unreason  indulges,  the  image  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  which  fell 
down  from  Jupiter;  another  was 
the  Ancile,  the  holy  shield  which 
fell  from  tiie  same  place  in  the  days 
of  !N'uma  Pompilius,  and  was  the 
guardian  genius  of  Rome ;  and  se- 
veral more  became  notable  for  ages. 

Why  not  ?  The  uneducated  man, 
unacquainted  alike  with  metaphy- 
sics and  with  biology,  sees,  like  a 
child,  a  personality  in  every  strange 
tmd  sharply-defned  object.  A 
cloud  like  an  angel  may  be  an 
ajigel ;  a  bit  of  crooked  root  like  a 
man  may  be  a  man  turned  into 
wood — ^perhaps  to  be  turned  back 
again  at  its  own  will.  An  erratic 
block  has  arrived  where  it  is  by 
strange*  unknown  means.  Is  not 
that  an  evidence  of  its  personaKty  ? 
Either  it  has  flown  hither  itself,  or 
some  one  has  thrown  it.  In  the 
:fiormer  case,  it  has  life,  aod  is  pro- 
portionally formidable ;  in  the 
latter,  he  who  had  thrown  it  is 
formidable. 

I  know  two  erratic  blocks — ^I 
believe  there  are  three — in  Corn- 
wall, porphyry,  lying  one  on  ser- 
pentine, one,  I  think,  on  slate, 
which  (so  I*  was  always  informed  as 
a  boy)  were  the  stones  which  St. 
JEelvem  threw  after  St.  Just  when 
the  latter  stole  his  host's  .  chalice 
and  paten,  and  ran  away  with 
them  to  the  Lwid's  End.  Why  not  ? 
Before  we  knew  anything  about  the 
action  of  icebergs  and  glaciers — 
until  the  last  ^ghty  years — ^that 
wasas  good  a  story  as  any  other;. 
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while  how  li&like  these  boolders 
are,  let  a  great  poet  testify;  for 
the  ixucA  has  not  escaped  the  deli- 
cate eye  of  Wordsworth  :— 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  meoiu  it  oould  thither  come,  and 

whence, 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,ihat  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  OP  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself. 

To  the  civiHsed  poet,  the  &11C7 
becomes  a  beautifiil  Eomile;  to  a 
saYage  poet,  it  would  have  become 
a  matenal  and  a  very  formidable 
&ct.  He  stands  in  the  valley,  and 
looks  up  at  the  boulder  on  the  &r- 
off  fells.  He  is  puzzled  by  it ;  be 
fears  it.  At  last  he  makes  np  his 
mind.  It  is  alive.  As  the  shadows 
move  over  it,  he  sees  it  move.  May 
it  not  sleep  there  all  day,  aad 
prowl  for  prey  all  night  ?  He  had 
been  always  afraid  of  going  up  those 
fells ;  now  he  will  never  go.  There 
is  a  monster  tiiere. 

Childish  enough,  no  doubt.  Bat 
remember  that  the  savage  is  always 
a  child.  So,  indeed,  are  miUions, 
as  well  clothed,  housed,  and  policed 
as  oursdves — children  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  But  of  them  1 
do  not  talk  4  because,  happily  for  the 
world,  their  childishness  is  so  over- 
laid by  Hie  result  of  other  men's 
manhood,  by  an  atmosphere  of  dvih- 
sation  and  Ohristiaiiily  which  they 
have  accepted  at  second-hand  as  the 
conclusions  of  minds  wiser  llum 
their  own,  that  they  do  a11  maimer 
of  reasonable  things  for  bad  reasons, 
or  for  no  reason  at  all,  save  the 
passion  of  imitatioBL  Not  in  them, 
but  in  the  savage,  can  we  see  man 
as  he  is  by  natmra,  the  puppet  of  his 
senses  and  his  passions,  the  nataral 
slave  of  his  own  fears. 

But  has  the  savage  no  other  fa- 
culties, save  his  five  senses  and  five 
passions?  I  do  not  say  that  I 
should  be  most  unphilosophical  if  I 
said  it ;  for  the  history  of  mankiiid 
proves  that  he  has  iniiiiitdy  more  in 
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him  than  tiiat.  ,Yes;  but  in  him 
that  infinite  more,  which  is  not  only 
the  noblest  part  of  hamanity,  but, 
it  may  be,  humanity  itself,  is  not  to 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  roots  of 
superstition.  For  in  the  savage  man, 
in  whom  superstition  certainly  ori- 
ginates, that  infinite  more  is  still 
merely  in  him;  inside  him;  a  fa- 
culty :  but  not  yet  a  fact.  It  has 
not  come  out  of  him  into  conscious- 
ness, purpose,  and  act,  and  is  to  be 
treated  as  non-existent :  while  what 
has  come  out,  his  passions  and 
senses,  is  enough  to  explain  all  the 
vagaries  of  superstition;  a  vera 
comsa  for  all  its  phenomena.  And 
if  we  seem  to  have  found  a  sufficient 
explanation  already,  it  is  unphiloso- 
phical  to  look  £irther,  at  least  till 
we  have  iaied  whether  our  expla- 
nation fits  the  &ots. 

ISTevertheless,  there  is  another 
faculty  in  the  savage,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  common  to 
him  and  to  at  least  the  higher 
vertebrates — fancy  :  the  power  of 
reproducing  intenial  images  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  whether  in  its  waking 
form  of  physical  memory  (if  indeed 
all  memory  be  not  physical)  or  in 
its  sleeping  form  of  dreaming. 
Upon  this  last,  which  has  played 
so  very  important  a  part  in  super- 
stition in  all  ages,  1  beg  you  to 
think  a  moment.  Recollect  your 
own  dreams  during  childhood ;  and 
recollect  again  that  the  savage  is 
always  a  child.  Recollect  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  you  in  childhood, 
how  difficult  it  must  be  always  for 


the 


savage, 


to    decide    whether 


dreams  ape  phantasms  or  realities. 
To  the  savage,  I  doubt  not,  ihe  food 
he  eats,  the  foes  he  grapples  with,  in 
dreams,  are  as  real  as  any  waking 
impressions.  But,  moreover,  these 
dreams  will  be  very  often,  as  chil- 
dren's dreams  are  wont  to  be,  of  a 
painfal  and  terrible  kind.  Perhaps 
they  wiU  be  always  painful ;  peiiiaps 
his  dull  brain  will  never  dreiun,  save 
under  the  influence  of  indigestion, 
or  hunger,  or  an  uncomfortable  atti- 


tude. And  so,  in  addition  to  his 
waking  experience  of  the  terrors  of 
nature,  he  will  have  a  whole  dream- 
experience  beside,  of  a  still  more 
terrific  kind.  He  walks  by  day  past 
a  black  cavern  mouth,  and  thinks, 
with  a  shudder — Something  ugly 
may  live  in  that  ugly  hole  :  what  if 
it  jumped  out  upon  me  P  He  broods 
over  l3ie  thought  with  the  stupid 
intensity  of  a  narrow  and  unoccu- 
pied mind ;  and  a  few  nights  after, 
he  has  eaten — but  let  us  draw  a 
veil  before  the  larder  of  a  savage — 
his  chin  is  pinned  down  on  his  chest, 
a  slight  congestion  of  the  brain 
comes  on;  and  behold,  he  finds 
himself  again  at  that  cavern's 
mouth,  and  something  ugly  does 
jump  out  upon  him : '  and  the  cavern 
is  a  haunted  spot  henceforth,  te  him 
and  te  all  his  tribe.  It  is  in  vain 
that  his  family  tell  him  that  he  has 
been  lying  asleep  at  home  all  the 
while.  He  has  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  to  prove  the  contrary.  He 
must  have  got  out  of  himself,  and 
gone  into  the  woods.  When  we 
remember  that  certain  wise  Greek 
philosophers  could  find  no  better 
explanation  of  dreaming  than  that 
the  soul  left  the  body,  and  wandered 
free,  we  cannot  condemn  the  savage 
for  his  theory. 

Now,  I  submit  that  in  these  sim- 
ple facts  we  have  a  group  of  *  true 
causes'  which  are  the  roots  of  all 
the  superstitions  of  the  world. 

And  if  any  one  shall  complain 
that  I  am  talking  materialism:  I 
shall  answer,  that  I  am  doing  exactly 
the  opposite.  I  am  trying  to  elimi- 
nate and  get  rid  of  that  which  is 
material,  animal,  and  base ;  in  order 
tibat  that  which  is  truly  spiritual 
may  stand  out,  distinct  and  clear, 
in  its  divine  and  eternal  beauty. 

To  explain,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  think,  to  verify  my  hypothesis, 
let  me  give  you  an  example — 
fictitious,  it  is  true,  but  probable 
fact  nevertheless;  because  it  is 
patohed  up  of  many  firagments  of 
actual  fac^:    and  let  us  see  how, 
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time,  mv 
I  think 
either 
Christi 
bolt&' 
we  s^ 
resp 
aerr 


'  ^d  leave  him  nnhurt ;  M 

gbMffP^  ^f^AflCj  will  rise  in  his  mind, 


e^^  '^        po^^  ^^^^  tb^  Ae  is  a  feivonrite  of  this  wasp- 


loo 


.  m  ^^  ^fbim,  they 

^<T'^Iroore  observation, 

j^aeeiio^jjj^ihe  genms   of  his 

^be.      ijj  j  g/iftde  of  the  great  tree, 
^^^fhis  terror  of  the  wasps, 
add^  ^xi  ^"^   excites   his   dull 
^^^  perh&pB,  too,  he  has  had  a 
*r '^or  *  ^^^^  stung  to  death  by 
^zL  same  wasps.     These  wasps, 
smftH,  yet  so  wise,  far  wiser  than. 
^;  they  fly,  and  they  sting.     Ah, 
-£  ^e  could  fly  and  sting ;  how  he 
yfoxdd  kill  and  eat,  and  live  right 
merrily  !     They  build  great  towns ; 
tlxey  rob  far  and  wide ;  they  never 
quarrel  with  each  other :  they  must 
liave  some  one  to  teach  them,  to 
lead  them — they  must  have  a  king. 
And  so  he  gets  the  fancy  of  a  Wasp- 
King — as  the    western   Irish    still 
believe  in  the   Master   Otter ;    as 
the  Red  men  believe  in  the  King  of 
the  Buffaloes,  and  find  the  bones  of 
his  ancestors  in  the  mammoth  re- 
mains of  Big-bone  Lick;    as   the 
Philistines   of  Ekron — ^to  quote  a 
notorious   instance — ^actually  wor- 
shipped  Baal-zebub,   lord    of   the 
flies. 

If  they  have  a  king,  he  must  be 
inside  that  tree,  of  course.  K  he  (the 
savage)  were  a  king,  he  would  not 
work  for  his  bread,  but  sit  at  home 
and  make  others  feed  him ;  and  so, 
iio  doubt,  does  the  wasp-king. 

And  when  he  goes  home,  he  will 
brood  over  this  wtfnderfiil  discovery 
of  the  wasp-king  ;  till,  like  a  child, 
he  can  think  of  nothing  else.  He 
will  go  to  the  tree,  and  watch  for 
him  to  come  out.  The  wasps  vdU 
get  accustomed  to  his  motionless 


5eif  grovelling  before  the  tree,  say- 
ing, '  Oh  !  great  wasp-king,  pity 
me,  and  tell  your  children  not  to 
sting  me,  and  I  vnll  bring  you 
honey,  and  firuit,  and  flowers  to  eat, 
and  I  will  flatter  you,  and  worship 
you,  and  you  shall  be  my  king.' 

And  then  he  would  gradually 
boast  of  his  discovery — of  the  new 
mysterious  bond  between  him  and 
the  wasp-king ;  and  his  tribe  would 
believe  him,  and  fear  him ;  and  fesr 
him  still  more,  when  he  began  to 
say,  as  he  surely  would,  not  merely, 
'  I  can  ask  the  wasp-king,  and  he 
will  tell  his  children  not  to  sting 
you,'  but, '  I  can  ask  the  wasp-king, 
and  he  will  send  his  children,  and 
sting  you  all  to  death.'  Vanity  and 
ambition  will  have  prompted  the 
threat :  but  it  wiU  not  be  altogether 
a  lie.  The  man  will  more  than  half 
believe  his  own  words ;  he  will 
quite  believe  them  when  he  has 
repeated  them  a  dozen  times. 

And  so  he  wiU  become  a  great 
man,  and  a  king,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king  of  the  wasps ;  and 
he  will  become,  and  it  may  be  his 
children  after  him,  priest  of  the 
wasp-king,  who  will  be  their  fetish, 
and  the  fetish  of  their  tribe. 

And  they  wiU  prosper,  under  the 
protection  of  the  wasp-king.  The 
wasp  will  become  their  moral  ideal, 
whose  virtues  they  must  copy.  The 
new  chief  will  preach  to  them 
vnld  eloquent  words.  They  must 
sting  like  wasps,  revenge  like  wasps, 
hold  all  together  like  wasps,  bmld 
like  wasps,  work  hard  like  wasps, 
rob  like  wasps ;  then,  like  the 
wasps,  they  wiU  be  the  terror  of 
all  around,  and  kill  and  eat  all 
their  enemies.  Soon  they  will  call 
themselves  The  Wasps.  They  will 
boast  that  their  king's  father  or 
grandfather,  and  soon  that  the  an- 
cestor of  the  whole  tribe,  was  an 
actual  wasp;    and  the  wasp  will 
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become  at  once  their  eponym  hero, 
their  deity,  their  ideal,  their  civi- 
User  ;  who  has  taught  them  to  bitQd 
a  kraal  of  huts,  as  he  taught  his 
children  to  build  a  hive. 

Now,  if  there  should  come  to  any 
thinking  man  of  this  tribe,  at  this 
-epoch,  the  new  thought.  Who  made 
the  world  ?  he  will  be  sorely  puz- 
zled. The  conception  of  a  world 
has  never  crossed  his  mind  before. 
He  never  pictured  to  himself  any- 
thing beyond  the  nearest  ridge  of 
mountains ;  and  as  for  a  Maker, 
that  will  be  a  greater  puzzle  still. 
What  makers  or  builders  more  cun- 
ning than  those  wasps  of  whom  his 
foolish  head  is  full  ?  Of  course :  he 
sees  it  now.  A  Wasp  made  the 
world  ;  which  to  him  entirely  new 
guess  might  become  an  integral 
part  of  his  tribe's  creed.  That 
would  be  their  cosmogony.  And 
if,  a  generation  or  two  after,  another 
savage  genius  should  guess  that  the 
world  was  a  globe  hanging  in  the 
heavens,  he  would,  if  he  had 
imagination  enough  to  take  the 
thought  in  at  all,  put  it  to  him- 
self in  a  form  suited  to  his 
previous  knowledge  and  concep- 
tions. It  would  seem  to  him  that 
The  Wasp  flew  about  the  skies  with 
the  world  in  his  mouth,  as  he 
carries  a  bluebottle  fly ;  and  that 
would  .be  the  aslronomy  of  his  tribe 
henceforth.  Absurd  enough ;  but 
(as  every  man  who  is  acquainted 
v^ith  old  mythical  cosmogonies  must 
know)  no  more  absurd  than  twenty 
similar  guesses  on  record.  Try  to 
imagine  the  gradual  genesis  of  such 
myths  as  the  Egyptian  scarabsBus 
and  egg,  or  the  Hindoo  theory  that 
the  world  stood  on  an  elephant,  the 
elephant  on  a  tortoise,  the  tortoise 
on  that  infinite  note  of  interrogation 
which,  as  some  one  expresses  it, 
underHes  all  physical  speculations  ; 
and  judge : — must  they  not  have . 
arisen  in  some  such  fashion  as  that 
which  I  have  pointed  out  ? 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  wasp- worship, 
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which  had  sprung  up  out  of  bodily 
fear  of  being  stung. 

But  times  might  come  for  it  in 
which  it  would  go  through  various 
changes,  through  which  every  su- 
perstition in  the  world,  I  suppose, 
has  passed  or  is  doomed  to  pass. 

The  wasp-men  might  be  con- 
quered, and  possibly  eaten,  by  a 
stronger  tribe  •  than  themselves. 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  They 
would  fight  valiantly  at  first,  like 
wasps.  But  what  if  they  began  to 
fail?  Was  not  the  wasp-king 
angry  with  them?  Had  not  he 
deserted  them  ?  He  must  be  ap- 
peased ;  he  must  have  his  revenge. 
They  would  take  a  captive,  and 
ofier  him  to  the  wasps.  So  did  a 
North  American  tribe,  in  their 
need,  some  forty  years  ago ;  when, 
because  their  maize  crops  failed, 
they  roasted  alive  a  captive  girl, 
cut  her  to  pieces,  and  sowed  her 
with  their  com.  I  would  not  tell 
the  story  (for  the  horror  of  it)  did 
it  not  bear  with  such  fearful  force 
on  my  argument.  What  were 
those  Red  Men  thinking  of  ?  What 
chain  of  misreasonrng  had  they  in 
their  heads  when  they  hit  on  that 
as  a  device  for  making  the  crops 
grow  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Who  can 
make  the  crooked  straight,  or  num- 
ber that  which  is  wanting  ?  As 
said  Solomon  of  old,  so  must  we — 
*  The  foolishness  of  fools  is  folly.' 
One  thing  only  we  can  say  of  them  : 
that  they  were  horribly  afraid  of 
famine,  and  took  that  means  of 
ridding  themselves  of  their  fear. 

But  what  if  the  wasp-tribe  had 
no  captives  ?  They  would  offer 
slaves.  What  if  the  agony  and 
death  of  slaves  did  not  appease  the 
wasps?  They  would  offer  their 
faLre9t,  their  dearest,  their  sons 
and  their  daughters,  to  the  wasps ; 
as  the  Carthaginians,  in  like  strait, 
offered  in  one  day  200  noble  boys  to 
Moloch,  the  volcano -god  whose 
worship  they  had  brought  out  of 
Syria ;  whose  original  meaning  they 
had  probably  forgotten ;  of  whom 
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they  only  knew  that  he  was  a  dark 
and  devouring  being,  who  must  be 
appeased  with  the  burning  bodies  of 
their  sons  and  daughters.  And  so 
the  veil  of  fancy  would  be  lifted 
again,  aud  the  whole  superstition 
stand  forth  revealed  as  the  mere 
,  offspring  of  bodily  fear. 

But  more ;  the  survivors  of  the 
conquest  might,  perhaps,  escape, 
and  carry  their  wasp-fetish  into  a 
new  land.  But  if  they  became 
poor  and  weakly,  their  brains 
and  imagination,  degenerating  with 
their  bodies,  would  degrade  their 
wasp-worship  till  they  knew  not 
what  it  meant.  Away  jfrom  the 
sacred  tree,  in  a  country  the  wasps 
of  which  were  not  so  large  or 
formidable,  they  would  require  a 
remembrancer  of  the  wasp-king ; 
and  they  would  make  one — ^a  wasp 
of  wood,  or  what  not.  After  a 
while,  according  to  that  strange 
law  of  fancy,  the  root  of  all  idol- 
atry, wHch  you  may  see  at  work 
in  every  child  who  plays  with  a 
doll,  the  symbol  would  become 
identified  with  the  thing  symbol- 
ised ;  they  would  invest  the  wooden 
wasp  with  aU  the  terrible  attri- 
butes which  had  belonged  to  the 
live  wasps  of  the  tree ;  and  after 
a  few  centuries,  when  aU  remem- 
brance of  the  tree,  the  wasp-pro- 
phet and  chieftain,  and  his  de- 
scent from  the  divine  wasp — aye, 
even  of  their  defeat  and  flight — 
had  vanished  from  their  songs  and 
legends,  they  would  be  found  bowing 
down  in  fear  and  trembling  to  a 
little  ancient  wooden  wasp,  which 
came  fi^m  they  knew  not  whence, 
and  meant  they  knew  not  what, 
save  that  it  was  a  very  '  old  fetish,' 
a  *  great  medicine,'  or  some  such 
other  formula  for  expressing  their 
own  ignorance  and  dread.  Just  so 
do  the  half-savage  natives  of  Thibet, 
and  the  Irishwomen  of  Kerry,  by 
a  strange  coincidence — unless  the 
ancient  Irish  were  Buddbists  like 
the  Himalayans — ^tie  just  the  same 
scraps  of  rag  on  the  bushes  round 


just  the  same  holy  wells,  as  do  the 
Negros  of  Central  Africa  upon  their 
'  Devil's  Trees  ;'  they  know  not 
why,  save  that  their  ancestors  did  it, 
and  it  is  a  charm  agaiost  iU-luck 
and  danger.   . 

And  die  sacred  tree  ?  That,  too, 
might  undergo  a  metamorphosis  in 
the  minds  of  men.  The  conquerors 
would  see  their  aboriginal  slaves  of 
the  old  race  stOl  haunting  the  tree, 
making  stealthy  offerings  to  it  hj 
night;  and  they  would  ask  the 
reason.  But  they  would  not  be 
told.  The  secret  would  be  guarded 
— such  secrets  were  guarded,  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  medisaval  France, 
by  the  superstitious  awe,  the  cun- 
ning, even  the  hidden  self-conceit,  of 
the  conquered  race.  Then  the  con- 
querors would  wish  to  imitate  their 
own  slaves.  They  might  be  in  the 
right.  There  might  be  something 
magical,  uncanny,  in  the  hollow 
tree,  which  might  hurt  them ;  might 
be  jealous  of  them  as  intruders. 
They,  too,  would  invest  the  place  with 
sacred  awe.  K  they  were  gloomy, 
like  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of 
Europe  and  the  Arabian  conquerors 
of  the  East,  they  would  invest  it  with 
unseen  terrors.  They  would  say, 
like  them,  a  devil  lives  in  the  tree. 
If  they  were  of  a  sunny  temper,  like 
the  Hellenes,  they  would  invest  it 
with  unseen  graces.  What  a  noble 
tree !  what  a  Si,ir  fountain  hard  by  its 
roots  !  Surely  some  Mr  and  gnce- 
ful  being  must  dwell  therein,  and 
come  out  to  bathe  by  night  in  that 
clear  wave.  What  meant  the  firuit, 
the  flowers,  the  honey,  which  the 
slaves  left  there  by  night?  Pure 
food  for  some  pure  nymph.  The 
wasp-gods  would  be  forgotten— pro- 
bably smoked  out  as  sacrilegious  in- 
truders. The  lucky  seer  or  poet  who 
struck  out  the  fency  would  soon  find 
imitators;  and  it  would  become, 
after  a  while,  a  common  and  popu- 
lar superstition  that  Hamadryads 
haunted  the  hollow  forest  trees, 
Naiads  the  wells,  and  Oreads  the 
lawns.   Somewhat  thus,  I  presume. 
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did  ilie  more  cheerful  Hellenic  mytlifi 
displace  the  darker  superstitions  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  those  rude  Arcadian 
tribes  who  oflfered,  even  as  late  as 
the  Bomaa  Empire,  human  sacrifices 
to  gods  whose  original  namjes  were 
forgotten. 

But  even  the  cultus  of  nymphs 
would  be  defiled  after  a  while  by  a 
darker  element.  However  fssdr,  they 
might  be  capricious  and  revengefdl, 
like  other  women.  Why  not  ?  And 
soon,  men  going  out  into  the  forest 
would  be  missed  for  a  while ;  they 
had  eateu'narcotic  berries,  got  sun- 
strokes, wandered  till  they  lost  their 
wits.  At  all  events,  their  wits  were 
gone.  Who  had  done  it  ?  Who  but 
the  nymphs  ?  The  men.  had  seen 
something  they  should  not  have 
seen,  done  something  they  would 
not  have  done ;  and  the  nymphs  had 
punished  the  unconscious  rudeness 
by  that  firenzy.  Fear,  everywhere 
fear,  of  Nature — the  spotted  pan- 
ther, as  some  one  calls  her,  as  fair 
as  cruel,  as  playfiil  as  treacherous. 
Always  fear  of  Nature,  till  a  Divine 
Hght  arise ;  and  show  men  that  they 
are  not  the  puppets  of  Nature,  but 
her  lords ;  and  that  they  are  to  fear 
God,  and  fear  naught  else. 

And  so  ends  my  true  myth  of  the 
wasp-tree.  No,  it  need  not  end 
there;  it  may  develop  into  a  yet 
darker  and  more  hideous  form  of 
superstition,  which  Europe  has  often 
seen,  which  is  common  now  among 
the  Negros,^  which,  we  may  hope, 
will  be  soon  exterminated. 

This  might  happen.  For  it,  or 
something  like  it,  has  happened 
too  many  times  already. 

That  to  the  ancient  women  who 
still  kept  up  the  irrational  remnant 
of  the  wasp- worship,  beneath  the 
sacred  tree,  other  women  might 
resort ;  not  merely  from  curiosity, 
or  an  excited  imagination,  but  from 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Oppressed,  as 
woman  has  always  been  under  the 


reign  of  brute  force ;  beaten,  out- 
raged, deserted,  at  best  married 
against  her  will,  she  has  too  often 
gone  for  comfort  and  help — ^and 
those  of  the  very  darkest  kmd — ^to 
the  works  of  darkness ;  and  there 
never  were  wanting — ^there  are  not 
wanting,  even  now,  in  remote 
parts  of  these  isles — wicked  old 
women  who  would,  by  help  of  the 
old  superstitions,  do  for  her  what 
she  wished.  Soon  would  follow 
mysterious  deaths  of  rivals,  of  hus- 
bands, of  babes  ;  then  rumours  of 
dark  rites  connected  with  the 
sacred  tree,  with  poison,  with  the 
wasp  and  his  sting,  with  human 
sacnfices;  Hes  mingled  with  truth, 
more  and  more  confused  and  j&rantic, 
the  more  they  were  misinvestigated 
.  by  men  mad  with  fear :  till  there 
would  arise  one  of  those  witch- 
manias,  which  are  too  common  still 
among  the  African  Negros,  which 
were  too  common  of  old  among  the 
men  of  our  race. 

I  say,  among  the  men.  To  com- 
prehend a  witch-mania,  you  must 
look  at  it  as  (what  the  witch  Htera- 
ture  confesses  it  unblushingly  to  be) 
man's  dread  of  Nature  excited  to  its 
highest  form,  as  dread  of  woman. 

She  is  to  the  barbarous  man — she 
should  be  more  and  more  to  the 
civilised  man — ^not  only  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious,  but  the  most 
wonderful  and  mysterious  of  all 
natural  objects,  if  it  be  only  as  the 
author  of  his  physical  being.  She 
is  to  the  savage  a  miracle  to  be 
alternately  adored  and  dreaded. 
He  dreads  her  more  deUcate  ner^ 
vous  organisation,  which  often  takes 
shapes  to  him  demoniacal  and  mi- 
raculous ;  her  quicker  instincts, 
her  readier  wit,  which  seem  to 
him  to  have  in  them  somewhat 
prophetic  and  superhuman ;  which 
entangle  him  as  in  an  invisible 
net,  and  rule  him  against  his  will. 
He  dreads  her  very  tongue,  more 


1  Fop  an  account  of  Sorcery  and  Fetichism  among  the  AMcan  Negros,  see  Burton's 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa^  Yol  ii.  pp.  341-360, 
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crashing  than  his  heaviest  club, 
more  keen  than  his  poisoned  arrows. 
He  dreads  those  habits  of  secresy 
and  falsehood,  the  weapons  of  the 
weak,  to  which  savage  and  degraded 
woman  always  has  recourse.  He 
dreads  the  very  medicinal  skill  which 
she  has  learnt  to  exercise,  as  nurse, 
comforter  and  slave.  He  dreads 
those  secret  ceremonies,  those  mys- 
terious initiations  which  no  man 
may  witness,  which  he  has  per- 
mitted to  her  in  all  ages,  in  so 
many — ^if  not  all — ^barbarous  and 
semi-barbarous  races,  whether  'Ne- 
gro, American,  Syrian,  Greek,  or 
Roman,  as  a  homage  to  the  mys- 
terious importance  of  her  who  brings 
him  into  the  world.  If  she  turn 
against  him — she,  with  all  her  un- 
known powers,  she  who  is  the  sharer 


of  his  deepest  secrets,  who  prepares 
his  very  food  day  by  day— what 
harm  can  she  not,  may  she  not  do  ? 
And  that  she  has  good  reason  to 
turn  against  him,  he  knows  too  well. 
What  deliverance  is  there  from  this 
mysterious  house-fiend,  save  brute 
force  ?  Terror,  torture,  murder, 
must  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Womanmustbe  crushed,  at  all  price, 
by  the  bHnd  fear  of  the  man. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  I  shall 
draw  a  veil,  for  very  pity  and 
shame,  over  the  most  important 
and  most  significant  facts  of  this— 
the  most  hideous  of  all  human 
follies.  I  have,  I  think,  given  you 
hints  enough  to  show  that  it,  like 
all  other  superstitions,  is  the  child— 
the  last  bom  and  the  ugHest  child— 
of  blind  dread  of  the  unknown. 
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ANOMALIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. > 

Bt  an  American. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR, 
in  one  of  his  Imaginary 
Conversations,  represents  George 
Washington  as  speaking  thus : — 
'Our  Constitution  is  flexible  and 
yielding  by  reason  of  its  homoge- 
neousness  and  its  purity.  Like  &e 
surface  of  our  country,  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  changed  by  im- 
pi*ovement  and  still  preserve  its 
characteristic  features.  The  better 
part  of  what  we  have  imported 
from.  England  is  retained,  for  the 
present,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
introduce  new  regulations  in  times 
of  trouble,  and  the  mischievous 
should  not  burst  in  between  the 
old  paling  and  the  new.  Several 
of  these  must  be  repealed,  but 
gradually  and  occasionally.'  From 
what  we  can  gather  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  framed  the  American 
Constitution,  the  words  just  quoted 
represent  very  well  the  view  they 
took  of  their  work ;  especially,  and 
perhaps  unintentionally,  they  re- 
present the  confrision  of  thought 
by  which  '  homogeneousness '  and 
'  purity '  were  ascribed  to  an  in- 
strument of  which  much  was  im- 
ported and  traditionary,  and  the 
superficial  satisfaction  of  the  time 
with  its  undertone  of  misgiving. 
However,  as  the  States'  began  to 
realise  the  material  advantages  se- 
cured by  this  Constitution,  in  such 
admirable  contrast,  with  the  troubles 
that  had  become  chronic  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  super- 
seded by  it,  the  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions amid  which  it  was  launched 
died  away.    The  men  who  had  won 


the  independence  of  the  States  and 
organised  their  Union  ascended  at 
death  to  be  constellations  on  the  flag, 
and  whilst  they  were  thus  canonised, 
the  written  Constitution  bequeathed 
by  them  to  the  country  became  a 
Holy  Scripture.  A  man  was  per- 
mitted to  think  as  he  pleased  about 
the  Bible ;  but  it  was  accounted 
blasphemy  to  whisper  a  suspicion 
that  any  clause  in  the  American 
Constitution  was  not  written  by 
Divine  inspiration.  Our  fathers 
had  devoured  Metis  herself,  and 
lo !  panopHed  Wisdom  sprang  from 
their  brain.  This  Constitutionolatry 
was  real  in  the  first  generation  after 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union. 
But  as,  in  an  old  legend,  Magog, 
refused  admission  into  Noah's  ark, 
got  astride  the  top  of  it  and  caused 
much  discomfort  for  those  inside, 
Slavery,  though  not  exactly  ad- 
mitted into  the  Constitution,  had 
managed  to  get  a  strong  position  on 
it,  and  brought  the  Union  into 
fearful  seas  on  the  first  attempt 
to  organise  its  north-western  terri- 
tories. The  giant  was  quieted  for 
a  time  by  having  a  virgin  terri- 
tory cast  to  him ;  but  thereafter  the 
voyagers  floated  through  an  at- 
mosphere of  doubt  and  fear.  The 
blind  reverence  of  the  first  gene- 
ration —  beyond  whose  interests 
those  inspired  fathers  had  scarcely 
looked — ^was  with  the  second  re- 
placed by  the  suspiciously  vehe- 
ment glorias  of  politicians  who  had 
other  than  sentimental  reasons  for 
dreading  the  revelations  that  might 
come  of  any  jet  of  free  thought 


^  The  writer  of  this  article  takes  this  occasion  of  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  this 
^lifagazine  in  permitting  now,  as  heretofore,  the  unrestricted  expression  of  his  "views  in  its 
pages ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  deems  it  nothing  more  than  justice  to  admonish  his  readers 
that  the  article  should  not  be  regarded  as  committing  the  Magazine  to  any  particular 
sympathy  with  the  views  advocated,  but  only  as  another  evidence  of  its  willingness  to 
further  free  and  honest  discussion  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
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suddenly  tamed  upon  the  private 
rooms  and  blind  ways  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution. Then  arose  those  remorse- 
less detectives — the  Reformers — 
proclaiming  on  house-tops  what  had 
been  whispered  in  closetis.  They 
fled  the  Constitution  as  a  City  of 
BestrucHdon,  and  prophesied  the 
woes  to  come  upon  the  Unian.  In 
those  days,  I  saw  Oarrison  rise 
before  a  large  crowd  ©f  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  applying  a  naatch  to 
the  Constitution,  bum  at  to  ft^es, 
exclaanxbig — in  such  tones  as  an 
old  Hebrew  prophet  might  have 
used  when  breaHng  some  potter's 
vessel  before  a  wicked  king — '  Thus 
shall  the  agreement  with  hell  and 
covenant  with  death,  ihus  shall  the 
Union,  be  destroyed!'  But  those 
who  remained  within  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  went  about 
the  magniBcent  halls  of  the  Capitol 
as  it  were  in  the  halls  of  Bblis,  each 
trying  to  hide  as  well  as  he  could 
the  incurable  disease,  all  knowing 
that  they  could  but  postpone  the 
inevitable  catastrophe.  Even  here, 
there  began  to  be  ominous  echoes 
of  what  the  *  fanatics '  were  saying 
outside.  '  The  law  of  nations,'  said 
Mr.  Seward,  when  the  last  comipro- 
mise,  which  included  the  fagitive- 
hunting  law,  was  made  (1850), 
'  disavows  such  conopacts ;  the  law 
of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  freemen,  repu- 
diates them.  I  know  that  there 
are  laws,  of  various  sorts,  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  men.  There 
are  constitcitions  and  statute^  codes 
mercantile  and  codes  diyil;  but 
when  we  are  legi^ting  for  States, 
especially  when  we  are  founding 
States,  all  these  laws  must  he 
brought  to  the  standard  of  the  law 
of  God,  must  be  tried  by  that 
standard,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by 
it.'  Some  years  later,  Senator 
Sumner  is  asked  by  Senator  Mason, 
afterwards  Confederate  Envoy  to 
England,  whether  he  would  assist 
in  the  rendition  of  a  ftigitive  slave 
who  might  escape  to  the  North. 


'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  thas  thing?'  replies  Sumner, 
indignantly.  *  He  calls  it  a  dog's 
duty  to  obey  the  Constitution!' 
cries  Mason.  The  bludgeon  that 
fell  upon  Sumaier's  head  soon  aflier 
did  not  mend  matters :  it  could  not 
raach  the  Somner  in  every  North- 
man's  breast. 

Eveiy  thoughtful  American  must 
respect  war  hereafter.  Though  the 
walls  of  our  house  are  scanned  and 
black^ied,  the  conflagration  has 
revealed  what  of  it  was  weak, 
peridiable  miaterial,  and  wh«t  solid, 
fire-proof  work.  The  haad  earth 
on  which  we  stand  is  bettCT  ihsm 
ihe  shoddy  carpet  we  once  trod  on, 
and  the  open  sky  above  us  is  ait 
least  not  shut  out  by  a  roof  of 
teira  cotta.  We  need  no  more  train 
every  American  dhild  in  the  beKef 
ih&t  George  Washington's  umbrella 
is  the  dome  of  heaven.  In  our  deso- 
lation we  are  con^Bssing  that  our 
constitutional  idol  is,  after  aQ,  is. 
good  part  brass  and  clay.  The 
American  people  are  now  address- 
ing themselves  seriously  to  the  tas*: 
of  amending  their  oi^nic  law,  and 
some  of  the  amendments  pressed 
are  such  as  affect  its  most  randa- 
mental  principles  and  methods.  Of 
the  twenty  or  thirty  propositions  for 
alterations  of,  and  additions  to,  the 
Ccoistitution,  one  has  been  adqited ; 
one  or  two  others  will  probaWyhe 
adopted  soon;  whilst  others  may 
have  to  wait  many  years.  But 
surely  it  is  hopeful  when  a  nation 
faces  its  weaknesses,  and  refhses 
the  fetal  economy  of  reconstroct- 
ing  its  abode  with  the  materials 
that  have  just  crumbled  about  it. 
If  these  amendments  should  pre^ 
vail,  it  will  show  that  i^e  sword 
may  precede  41  fin^  harvest  than 
any  ploughshare,  when  it  is  drawn 
in  what  nmy  be  called  a  defensive 
revolution.  Readers  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  will  remember  the  almost 
pathetic  terms  with  which  he  indi- 
cates the  vast  disparity  between  the 
effort  of  France  in  1789,  and  its 
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Tesnlts  ;  ^  and  where  similar  forces 
are  at  work,  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  debris  of  the  old 
may  be  preserved  in  the  new 
Union ;  but  allowing  for  both  pos- 
sible and  probable  reactions,  it 
seems  almost  certaia  that  the  Ame- 
rican war  has  fixed  a  gulf  that  can- 
not be  filled  or  bridged  between  the 
past  and  the  fatnre  of  that  nation. 
It  is  obvions,  however,  that  in  any 
oase,  and  especially  where  a  people 
has  the  habit  of  loyalty  to  a  written 
Constitution,  this  security  must  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  to  intrench  themselves 
in  the  formukB  of  organic  law.  The 
readiness  and  calmness  with  which 
propositions  for  radical  changes  in 
the  once  immaculate  Constitution 
are  entertained  and  discussed  in 
the  United  States  at  present  are 
sufficient,  were  there  no  other  rea- 
sons, to  lead  the  statesmen  of 
America  to  very  different  conclu- 
,8ions,  as  to  the  time  when  new 
regulations  may  be  safely  intro- 
duced, fi?om  those  attributed,  justly, 
no  doubt,  to  Washington  by  Landor. 
•*  Times  of  trouble '  are,  of  all  others, 
opportunities  for  changes  ;  and  in- 
deed they  are,  in  States,  generally 
the  lashes  to  drive  a  timid  or 
selfish  conservatism  into  consent- 
ing to  them.  To  permit  the  ftised 
and  fluid  interests  and  feelings  of 
an  agitated  period  to  subside  again 
into  the  old  moulds  and  harden 
-about  that  of  whose  error  the 
agitation  was  a  proof,  is  to  throw 
away  experience,  to  deprive  trouble 
of  its  only  compensation,  and  to 
invest  in  farther  violence.  Fortu- 
nately for  America,  at  this  time, 
the  prolonged  contumacy  of  the 
South,  and  the  struggle  of  parties 


in  the  Grovemment,  preserve  the 
mobile  condition  of  affairs  and  pre- 
vent their  hastily  cooling  down  into 
the  crude  transitional  forms  from 
which,  however  evil,  they  could  be 
moved  only  by  another  general  con- 
vulsion. It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  for  some  length  of  time  the 
United  States  will  be  occupied  with 
the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
fundamental  changes,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  article  to  indicate 
the  directions  and  causes  of  these. 
Each  proposed  amendment  poiats 
to  a  congenital  defect,  and  the 
historic  raison  d^^e  of  each  defect 
in  a  Constitution  so  closely  related 
to  that  of  England  will,  I  think,  be 
of  particular  interest  to  my  English 
reader  at  a  period  when  important 
reforms  are  here  also  proposed  and 
anxiously  discussed. 

Sir  George  ComewaU  Lewis's 
dictum  that  *  man  is  an  historical 
animal,'  is  confirmed  by  the  remark- 
able definiteness  with  which  new 
nations  repeat  in  embryonic  de- 
velopment the  stages  through  which 
their  ancestral  nations  have  passed. 
The  wars  of  the  feudal  barons  which 
founded  the  English  monarchy  • 
recur  in  the  league  of  American 
colonies  against  a  common  foreign 
enemy ;  and  the  first  Confederation 
was  the  symbol  of  that  union  of 
military  forces  which  alone  secured, 
or  could  have  secured,  the  success 
of  the  colonies  in  that  revolution. 
That  Confederation  was  based  on 
the  distinct  recognition  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  by  alliance 
what  had  been  won  by  alliance. 
It  was,  therefore,  almost  purely 
military :  '  the  said  States,'  so  runs 
the  third  article  of  it,  *  herely  seve- 
rally enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their 


'  'Les  Fian^ais  ont  fait  en  1789  le  plus  grand  effort  auqtiel  se  soit  jamais  liyr6  anciin 
peuple,  afin  de  couper  ponr  ainsi  dire  en  deux  lenr  destin^,  et  de  s^parer  par  un  ablme 

«e  qu'ils  avaient  ^te  jnsque-la  de  ce  qu'ils  youlaient  6tre  d^sormais J'^taia 

convaincu  qu'4  leur  insu  ils  avaient  retenu  de  I'aneien  regime  la  plupart  des  sentiments, 
des  habitudes,  des  id^es  m^me  k  Taide  desquelles  ils  ayaient  conduit  la  B^yolution  qui 
le  d^tmisit,  et  que,  sans  le  vouloir,  ils  s'^taient  servi  de  ses  debris  pour  construire 
r^difiee  de  la  8oci6t6  noavelle.* — LAnoien  Regime  4t  la  SSvohdion, 
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common  defence,  tlie  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutaal 
and  general  welfare ;  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against 
aU  force  oflfered  to,  or  attacks  made 
upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade, 
or  any  other  pretence  whatever.' 
Though  in  the  title  they  are  styled 
'  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
pekial  Union,'  by  the  second  of 
them  *each  ^tate  retains  its  sove- 
reignty, freedom  and  independence.' 
The  General  Government  created  by 
this  league  naturally  broke  down, 
as  the  danger  of  an  attempt  at  re- 
subjugation  by  England  passed 
away,  and  the  normal  necessities  of 
government  and  trade  became  para- 
mount. The  Congress  was  without 
power  to  enforce  its  enactments, 
and  they  were  freely  set  aside  by 
the  several  States  when  they  clashed 
with  local  interests.  Whilst  there 
was  a  large  debt,  the  public  credit 
sank  under  the  deliberate  reftisal  of 
some  States  to  pay  their  quotas  of 
expenditure.  Treaties  with  foreign 
nations  were  disregarded  to  such  an 
extent  that  profitable  commerce  be- 
came impossible.  And  at  length 
the  wretched  history  of  the  ten 
years  of  the  Confederation  is  con- 
summated by  open  and  armed  in- 
surrections in  several  States,  under 
which — to  recall  the  analogy  just 
instituted — the  sovereigniy  of  States 
crumbled  as  that  of  baronial  estates 
did  under  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
The  military  tent  must  be  folded  up, 
and  the  mansion  and  the  warehouse 
be  built.  As  the  first  Union  was 
preponderantly  military,  the  second 
was  commercial..  These  separate 
and  independent  nations  had  shown 
that  they  were  prepared  to  struggle 
bitterly  with  each,  other  about  har- 
bours, rivers,  tariffs,  and  number- 
less other  things,  and  it  became 
evident  to  every  patriot  that  a  su- 
preme and  impartial  arbiter  between 
them  was  essential.  Two  States — 
Virginia  and  Maryland — appointed 
Commissioners   (1785)   to  form  a 


compact  between  them  concerning 
the  navigation  of  one  or  two  water- 
lines  lying  within  their  jurisdiction. 
These  Commissioners  on  meeting 
found  their  powers  inadequate,  and 
were  led  to  consider  the  -sad  condi- 
tion of  trade  in  the  country  gene- 
rally. From  this  resulted  a  propo- 
sition from  Virginia  for  a  Conven- 
tion of  Commissioners  from  aU  the 
States,  to  consider  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  inquire  if  a 
greater  harmony  of  their  commer- 
cial interests  might  not  be  secured. 
Five  States  consented  to  this — ^New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia ;  and  their 
Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  in  1 7  8  6 .  The  water-line 
was  gradually  discovered  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  whole  sea  of  trou- 
bles, and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
five  States  recommended  a  general 
Convention  to  consider  the  situation 
of  the  entire  country.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  twelve  States  united 
in  the  Convention  of  1787,  which 
framed  and  proposed  to  tiie  country 
that  document  which  is  now  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
main  object  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  assembled  was  to 
abolish  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States  which  had  rendered 
settled  government  and  permanent 
trade  impossible.  General  Washing- 
ton, the  president  of  the  Convention, 
in  transmitting  the  new  Constitu- 
tion to  Congress,  accompanied  it 
with  the  following  expression  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  body  he  repre- 
sented : — 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  Fe- 
deral Government  of  these  States  to  secure 
all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each, 
and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety 
of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  society 
must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve 
the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
must  depend  as  weU  on  situation  and  cir- 
cumstance as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  those  rights 
which  must  be  surrendered  and  those 
which  may  be  reserved ;   and  on  the  pre- 
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sent  occasion  this  difficulty  will  be  in- 
creased by  a  difference  among  the  several 
States  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits, 
and  particular  interests.  In  all  our  deli- 
berations, we  kept  steadily  in  view  tVat 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest 
of  every  true  American, — the  consolida- 
tion OF  OUR  Union, — in  which  is  involved 
our  prosperity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national 
existence. 

George  "Washington. 

It  may  be  wondered  h©w,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  the  politicians  and 
legislatures  of  eleven  States  could 
have  imagined  that  their  States  had 
the  power  to  iresume  that  sove- 
reignty which  had  been  so  elabo- 
rately delegated  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment,  and  to  resolve  the 
country  into  that  original  chaos  of 
conflicting  interests  from  which  the 
Constitution  had  been  a  reftig^  It 
will  be  found,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, that  the  large  States'-rights 
school  of  politics  in  the  South  had 
a  reason  for  existence.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  whilst  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did  abolish  State- 
sovereignty,  and  that  they  admitted 
no  means  by  which  it  could  be  re- 
gained, they  reftised  to  recognise 
the  logical  results  of  their  action  in  a 
manly  way,  and  thereby  bequeathed 
a  civil  war  to  their  posterity.  In 
the  Convention  there  were  two 
powerful  parties  opposed  to  each 
other :  the  State-sovereignty  party, 
led  by  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland ; 
and  the  consolidationists,  led  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 
Between  these  radical  leaders  there 
were  various  shades  of  opinion,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Com- 
promisers— ^representing  the  imme- 
diate and  commercial  demands  of 
the  country — ^prevailed.  The  Gene- 
ral Qt)vemment  was  made  supreme ; 
but  it  was  arranged  that  its  powers 
should  be  defined,  and  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  it  should 
be  reserved  to  the  States.  But  sup- 
pose a  State  should  wish  to  secede 
from  the  Union  ?  True,  there  were 
various  clauses  to  show  that  it  had 
no  legal  right  to  do  so ;  but,  sup- 


posing a  State  disregarded  these 
clauses,  where  was  the  power  to 
coerce  it  into  submission?  There 
.  was  no  such  direct  power  delegated 
to  the  General  Government.  The 
Convention  distinctly  negatived  the 
proposition  of  Governor  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  that  Congress  should 
have  power  *  to  caU  forth  the 
force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  faifing  to  frdfiL 
its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof.' 
The  Convention  also  negatived  a 
proviso  offered  by  Luther  Martin, 
as  amendatory  of  the  clause  de- 
fining treason,  in  these  terms: 
*  That  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one 
or  more  of  the  States  against  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  citizen  of 
any  one  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  authority  of  one  or  more  of  the 
said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason, 
or  pimished  a^  such ;  but  in  case  of 
war  being  levied  by  one  or  more  erf 
the  States  against  the  United  States, 
the  conduct  of  each  party  toward 
the  other,  and  their  adherents  re- 
spectively, shall  be  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations.' 
By  this  evasion  of  the  call  to  de- 
clare either  that  the  United  States 
had,  or  that  it  had  not,  the  authority 
to  coerce  a  State,  the  Convention 
laid  out  that  battle-field  upon  which 
the  North  and  the  South  have  been 
struggling  for  four  years.  What 
they  might  have  written  with  ink 
had  to  be  written  with  blood.  In- 
ferentially  the  right  to  coerce  a 
State  was  in  the  Constitution,  in 
its  supremacy,  in  the  right  to  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  in  other 
distinctly  defined  powers  ;  but  the 
absence  of  a  direct  delegation  of 
that  power  to  the  General  Gt)vem- 
ment  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
States'  Rights  party  of  the  South. 
The  precedents  of  the  Government 
had  also  been  sufficiently  against 
the  exercise  of  this  inferentialautho- 
rity  to  foster  the  belief  in  the  South 
that  it  would  never  be  exercised. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
the  forts  of  the  United  States  were 
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fotmd  to  be  without  grms  or  holes 
for  them  on  the  laaid  side.  Aaron 
Burr  had  not  been  dealt  with  as  a 
traitor  for  his  offence  against  the 
United  States ;  and  when  South 
Oarohna,  in  1832,  declared  an  Act 
of  the  United  States'  Congress 
'*  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  bind- 
ing on  this  State,  its  officers,  or 
citizens,'  President  Jackson  talked 
largely  of  hanging  somebody  *  high 
as  Baman,'  but  the  State  brought 
the  General  Grovermnent  to  terms. 
It  was  recognised  at  the  time  of  the 
latter  occurrence  that  South  Caro- 
hna  meant  her  action  to  be  a  trial 
of  conclusions  with  the  National 
Oovemment  upon  tiie  question  of 
her  right  to  regain  her  sovereignty 
by  a  peaceful  revolution.  *The 
tariff^'  wrote  President  Jackson 
(1834),  *was  but  a  pretext.  The 
^ext  will  be  the  slavery  or  negro 
question.'  The  prophecy  has  been 
d^ilfiUed.  The  clause  which  the 
d&amers  of  the  Constitution  declined 
to  add  to  that  instrument  has  been 
"written  and  signed  by  the  sword; 
but  it  must  now  be  added  to  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  or  the 
next  democratic  or  reactionary  Go- 
vernment will  witness  an  effort  to 
reverse  the  arbitrament  of  the  war. 
In  America  the  word  democracy 
has  from  ihe  beginning  been  made 
to  mean  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  it  has  always  meant  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  applied 
to  those  who  advocated  the  in- 
dependence of  the. several  States, 
«nd  the  equality  in  power  and  in- 
ffuence  of  the  smallest  State  with 
the  largest,  which,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  individual  Hberty 
or  equality  in  those  States.  It 
came,  indeed,  to  signify  the  liberty 
to  bind  others.  Hence  the  verbal 
paradox  involved  in  the  fact  that 
the  so-oaQed  democratic  party  in 
the  United  States  has  always  been 
the  guardian  of  slavery,  and  it  is  at 
this  moment  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticularly democratic  employment  of 
£ghtiiig    against  the    en&smchise- 


ment  of  the  black  demos.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  that  the  great 
anti-democratic  philosopher  offing- 
land  should  be  on  an  important 
point  the  oracle  of  the  democratic 
party  in  America.  This  party, 
which  is  more  logical  than  etymo- 
logical, was  the  State-sovereignty 
pprty  in  the  Convention  of  1789, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no 
union  could  be  formed  without  im- 
portant concessions  to  it.  The  op- 
posing party — the  Federalists  of 
that  date,  the  Ilepublicans  of  this 
— aimed  at  securing  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  and  saw  that  thifi 
liberty  was  in  more  danger  from 
the  unchecked  action  of  local  in- 
terests than  from  an  impartial  and 
elective  Central  Grovemment.  The 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  the 
Convention  saw  endless  dangers  in 
each  others'  plans;  but  they  were 
making,  as  has  been  said,  a  com- 
mercial union,  and  in  the  name  of 
suffering  trade  they  descended  to 
meet.  The  Federal  Government, 
in  order  to  secure  power  over  the 
States,  gave  up  some  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  a  Be- 
public.  One  of  these  concessions 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  was  authorised 
to  elect  a  president  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  electors  of  the  States 
to  do  so.  In  the  Confederacy  the 
States',  being  equal  sovereigns,  had 
voted  each  as  one  in  the  Congress, 
so  that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  had  no  more  weight  than 
Rhode  Island,  which  was  not  so 
large  or  populous  as  some  of  its 
counties.  !N'evertheless,  amid  the 
pressing  necessities  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Confederation 
this  method  had  been  conceded, 
and  now,  in  forming  the  new  Con- 
stitution, the  big  States  could  adopt 
provisions  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
little  ones.  The  most  important  of 
the  compromises  resulting  from  this 
state  of  things,  was  in  the  formation 
of  the  Senate,  which  I  shall  speak 
of  presently. 
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The  adoption  of  the  mle  that  if 
the  electors  failed  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent the  three  candidates  standing 
highest  on  the  Kst  should  be  placed 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  voted  for  by  States,  each  State 
casting  one  vote,  was  not  considered 
of  much  importance  at  the  time. 
The  most  far-sighted  men  of  the 
cotmtry  have  seen,  however,  since 
the  intrigues  by  which  Jefferson 
was  elected  by  tiie  House  in  1801, 
that  there  would  be  ultimately 
danger  to  the  RepubHc  from  this 
source.  For  example,  if  the  leading 
Southerners  had  not  been  madly 
desirous  of  ^bringing  on  the  seces- 
sion-issue in  1861,1  no  one  doubts 
that  they  might  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  the  election  into  the 
House,  which,  with  a  large  majority 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  probably, 
sooner  than  risk  disruption,  have 
returned  Mr.  (afterward  Confederate 
Major-General)Breckenridge.  With 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  its 
extension  westward,  interests,  and 
consequently  parties,  become  more 
various  and  candidates  increase  in 
number  ;  and  there  is  a  proportional 
increase  of  the  chances  of  throwing 
the  election  into  the  House,  where 
a  minority  might  elect  a  President 
who,  in  times  like  these,  might 
adopt  a  policy  incompatible  with 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, with  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  in 
America,  as  elsewhere,  lightning- 
strokes,  poHtically  speaking,  so 
generally  precede  hghtnirig-rods, 
that  an  aboHtion  of  this  anomaly 
•can  only  be  hoped  for  because  of  its 
relation  in  principle  to  another 
which  has  been  one  of  the  many 
eauses  that  rendered  the  late  war 
unavoidable.  I  refer  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate,  in  which 
each  State  has  two  members.     The 


distribution  of  seats  in  the  BngHsh 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  a 
village  is  often  as  powerful  as  a 
large  manufacturing  city,  is  expli- 
cable by  the  fact  that  it  once  repre- 
sented a  more  equitable  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  America  the  fact  that 
New  York,  with  a  popular  represen- 
tation of  33,  has  only  the  same  force 
in  the  Senate  with  Delaware,  which 
has  a  popular  representation  of  i, 
dates  from  a  time  when  the  disparity 
was  as  startKng  as  it  is  now.  It 
was  a  reluctant  concession  to  the 
principle  of  State-aristocracy,  and 
how  great  a  concession  is  obvious 
when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Senate  alone  blends  legislative  with 
executive  powers:  that  is,  it,  be- 
sides originating  bills,  revises  those 
of  the  House  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  revises  the  offi- 
cial appointments  of  the  Presi- 
dent. De  Tooqueville  saw  that 
this  was  the  weakest  point  of  the 
United  States'  Government,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  constitutional  government 
that  a  majority  of  the  nation 
expressed  in  one  House  might  be 
paralysed  by  the  preponderance  of 
a  minority  of  it  in  the  other,  and  he 
attributed  the  fact  that  no  serious 
evils  had  arisen  to-  circumstances. 
*  All  the  States  are  young  and  con- 
tiguous ;  their  customs,  tibeir  ideas, 
and  their  exigencies  are  not  dis- 
similar ;  and  the  differences  which 
result  fi^m  their  size  or  inferiority 
do  not  suffice  to  set  their  interests 
at  variance.'  But,  alas !  since  these 
words  were  written  years  in  America 
have  been  generations,  and  young 
States  have  grown  old ;  contiguous 
States  have  become  far  apait  as 
!N'ew  England  from  Russia,  and 
States  once  contemporaneous  have 
been  dealing  with  each  other  from 


*  *If  lincoln  trhimplis,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  a  South  united  in  her  own  de- 
fence— ^the  only  key  to  a  full  and,  we  sincerely  believe,  a  peaceful  and  ha^py  solution  of 
the  political  problem  of  the  slavery  question.' —  The  Washington  Star  (Sept.  i860). 
Hany  pages  might  be  filled  with  quotations  in  the  same  sense  from  Southern  organs  of 
the  same  date. 
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the  seventeentlL  or  from  the  nine- 
teenth centuries  to  which  they  have 
receded  or  advanced.  It  is  won- 
derful, however,  that  the  repeated 
instances  in  which  the  Senate  had 
already  defied  the  reiterated  voice 
of  the  nation  did  not  call  forth  from 
De  Tocqueville  even  stronger  ex- 
pressions on  the  subject. 

In  the  great  two-years'  struggle, 
1818-20,  on  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting Missouri  into  the  Union, 
with  a  restriction  against  slavery, 
the  Senate  thrice  encountered  the 
House,  the  former  against,  the 
latter  for,  the  restriction ;  a  majo- 
rity of  four  in  the  one,  at  one  time, 
resistiQg  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  in  the  other  ;  and  at 
last  the  House  had  to  admit  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  State,  though  with 
a  barren  concession  that  slavery 
should  not,  in  the  territory  from 
which  Missouri  was  carved,  go 
north  of  a  certain  line — a  region 
into  which  slavery  had  no  desire  to 
go,  for  plain  geographical  and  cli- 
matic reasons.  Twice  did  the  Se- 
nate defeat  the  eflEbrts  of  the  House, 
after  the  Mexican  war,  to  rescue 
the  territory  of  which  Mexico  had 
been  robbed,  from  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  therein  of  the  evil  institution 
of  which  Mexico  had  purged  it.  In 
1 849  the  Senate  coerced  the  House 
into  organising  further  territories 
on  its  terms,  by  threatening  to  de- 
feat the  Civil  Appropriation  Bill, 
on  which  the  vital  machinery  of  the 
Government  depended.  In  1858  a 
majority  of  five  in  the  Senate  (3 2 "to 
27),  prevailed  against  a  majority  of 
sixty-one  in  the  House  (134  to  73), 
to  keep  Kanzas  out  of  the  Union  for 
two  years,  because  she  would  not  al- 
low Mr.  Buchanan  to  impose  a  pro- 
slavery  constitution  upon  her ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  day  that  the 
Southern  Senators  left  the  Senate 
to  take  part  in  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion, that  Kanzas  was  admitted 
under  the  free  constitution,  which 
her  people  had  adopted.  It  will  be 
observed    that    in    none    of  these 


battles  were  the  rights,  laws,  limits, 
or  interests  of  States  involved ;  in 
none  of  them  was  the  liberty  or 
bondage  of  a  single  slave  involved. 
It  was  a  minority  of  one-fourth  of 
the  American  people,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  States,  empowered  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Senate  to 
drag  the  three- fourths  upon  a  grand 
filibustering  crusade  in  the  West; 
first  to  rob  Mexico  of  free  territory, 
and  then  out  of  that  and  all  other 
territory  to  make  slave  States. 
Met  at  last  by  the  rifles  of  free  im- 
migrants in  the  far  West,  and  by  a 
free- State  man  in  the  chair  of  the 
Executive,  they  abandoned  and  tried 
to  destroy  a  Union  which  they 
could  no  longer  hope  to  govern,  by 
even  a  majoriiy,  in  the  Senate. 

As  Nature  gives  more  permanence 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  than  to  its  frnit 
or  foliage,  or  even  its  branches,  so 
it  is  well  that  there  should  be  por- 
tions of  a  government  wherein 
groivth  shall  be  slower  than  in 
others;  but  where  the  trunk  of  a 
sapling  is  bound  with  iron  bands 
which  know  no  groivth,  the  tree 
must  perish  or  the  bands  be  broken. 
Conservatism  in  America  has  ample 
defence  against  hasty  changes  in  the 
large  majority  (three-fourths  of  the 
States)  required  to  change  the  or- 
ganic law,  in  the  permanence  of  the 
judiciary,  in  the  four  years'  continu- 
ance of  the  president  in  office,  and 
in  the  longer  duration  of  the  sena- 
torial than  the  representational 
office,  as  well  as  its  election  by 
State  legislatures.  An  entirely  in- 
congruous power,  which  raised  local 
interest  or  pride  over  public  weal, 
was  preserved  in  the  immense  weight 
in  the  Senate  of  that  which  repre- 
sented neither  superiorities  of  intelli- 
gence or  of  wealth.  The  slave  States 
spent  their  sixty  years  of  supremacy 
in  one  prolonged  effi}rt  to  retain  and 
petrify  the  infancy  of  the  country, 
with  all  its  crudities  and  weaknesses, 
and  helped  more  than  anything  else 
to  render  violence  essential  to  the 
growth    and    the    conservation    of 
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national  life.  And  at  this  moment,  in 
the  great  emergency  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
form to  the  most  obvious  demands 
of  the  country,  is  notoriously  depen- 
dent on  the  fact  that  the  twenty- two 
Senators  of  the  eleven  States  re- 
cently in  rebellion  are  kept  out  of  the 
body,  which  is  thus  strong  only  by 
its  mutilation.  Unless  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  by  the  Southern 
revolution  is  improved,  to  the  end 
of  making  the  Senate  represent  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country,  it 
must  in  the  future  be  what  it  has 
formerly  been — a  dead  lock  upon 
the  progress  of  the  nation. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  com- 
promises with  slavery  which  were 
adopted  into  the  Constitution. 
These  were  three  in  number: — i. 
The  agreement  that  the  importation 
of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited 
prior  to^  the  year  1808.  2.  That 
slaves  escaping  into  States  other 
than  those  in  which  they  were  held 
should  not  thereby  become  free. 
3.  That  in  the  appointment  of 
representatives  to  Congress  five 
slaves  should  be  counted  as  three 
persons.  South  Carolina  and 
G-eorgiei  reftised  to  enter  the  Union 
unless  they  were  allowed  the  un- 
restricted importation  of  slaves  for 
twenty  years.*  The  clause  de- 
claring that  ftigitive  slaves  should 
be  delivered  up  to  their  owners  was 
passed  with  very  little  consideration 
at  the  close  of  the  Convention,  as 
a  kind  of  bait  for  the  Southern 
States,  in  which  an  opposition  to 
the  Constitution  was  already  being 


organised.  The  struggle  upon  the 
question  of  slave  representation 
was  severe.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  it  was  shown  that  the  glow- 
ing sentiments  concerning  human 
rights  and  equality  had  not  yet 
cooled  down  under  the  breath  of 
pressing  interests, — at  least  not 
outside  of  a  few  Southern  States. 
The  proposition  to  allow  representa- 
tion for  negroes  held  in  slavery  was 
received  with  outbursts  of  indigna- 
tion. *  Upon  what  principle  is  it,' 
said  Mr.  Grouvemeur  Morris,  of 
Pennsylvania,  '  that  the  slaves  shall 
be  computed  in  the  representation  ? 
Are  they  men  ?  Then  make  them 
citizens  and  let  them  vote.  Are 
they  property  ?  Why  then  is  no 
other  property  included  ?  The 
houses  in  tiiis  city  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  wretched  slaves  that 
cover  the  rice  swamps  of  South 
Carolina.  The  admission  of  slaves 
into  the  representation,  when  fairly 
explained,  comes  to  this :  that  the 
inhabitant  of  Greorgia  or  South 
Carolina,  who  goes  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  humanity,  tears 
away  his  fellow-creatures  fi^m  their 
dearest  connections,  and  dooms 
them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage, 
shall  have  more  votes  in  a  govern- 
ment instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  mankind  than  the 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey,  who  views  with  a  laudable 
horror  so  nefarious  a  practice. 
Domestic  slavery  is  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  aristocratic 
countenance  of  the  proposed  Con- 


'  The  chief  opposition  which  the  demand  of  these  two  states  met  with  at  that  time 
was  from  Viiginia.  George  Mason,  grandfather  of  the  late  Confederate  emissaiy  iu 
England,  in  a  memorable  speech  in  the  Convention,  said :  *  The  Western  people  are 
already  calling  for  slaves  for  their  new  lands ;  and  will  fill  that  countiy  with  slaves  if 
they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Slaveiy  discourages  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labour  when  performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the 
emigration  of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  coimtiy.  They  produce  the 
most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slayes  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They 
bring  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  a  .country.  As  nations  cannot  be  pimished  in  the  next 
world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  invincible  chain  of  causes  and  effects  Providence 
punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities.*  *  Religion  and  humanity,*  replied  Mr. 
Kutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  '  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  Interest  alone  is 
the  governing  principle  with  nations.' 
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stitation.'  There  is  no  record  of 
any  attempt  being-  made  to  answer 
these  positions,  which  were  nrged 
by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Convention :  in  that  embryo  of  .the 
Senate,  where  each  State  had  an 
equal  vote,  the  simplest  answer 
was  always,  *  We  will  not  confede- 
rate unless  yon  give  what  we  de- 
mand ; '  and  so  what  Lather  Martia 
of  Maryland  called  *  the  absurdity 
of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State 
in  making  laws  for /ree  men,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  State  violated  the 
rights  of  jfreedom,'  had  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Constitution. 
However,  the  opponents  of  this 
plan  managed  to  subtract  two-fifbhs 
of  the  slaves  &om  the  original  plan. 
Had  those  men  foreseen  what  was 
to  be  the  outcome  of  their  action  in 
that  question,  it^  is  probable  that 
nearly  all  of  them  would  have  taken 
their  stand  by  the  side  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  when  he  declared  that 
he  would  never  'saddle  posterity 
with  such  a  Constitution.'  Never- 
theless, posterity  was  saddled  by^it, 
and  how  it  has  been  ridden  by  the 
dark  form  that  at  once  leapt  into'  the 
saddle  may  be  estimated  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  the  last  Congress 
in  which  aU  the  former  States  were 
represented  fifteen  slave  States  with 
a  voting  power  of  1,276,799  had  90 
members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whilst  the  eighteen  free 
States,  whose  voting  power  was 
3,368,591  had  only  147  members. 
This  disproportion  of  "power  is 
equally  glaring  when  it  is  seen  in 
the  electoral  strength  of  the  two 
sections,  where  the  same  apportion- 
ment prevails.  By  having  always 
a  single  great  interest  before  which 
everything  else  was  made  to  bend 
the  South  preserved  an  organisa- 
tion and  a  unity  almost  military, 
whilst  the  varieiy  of  the  trades  and 
of  society  in  New  Etigland  and  the 
Middle  and  North- western  States, 
rendered  a  similar  unanimity  out 
of  the  question.  The  South,  with 
the  advantage  of  deriving  from  the 


negro's  humanity  the  right  to  so 
represent  him  as  to  prolong  his 
character  2a  property,  applied  to  the 
North  the  mei^iod  Divide  et  im- 
pera ;  and  by  that  method  it  could 
have  prevailed  in  America  until 
this  day,  had  it  not  dropped  the 
substance  for  the  shadow  of  empire. 
It  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of 
the  framers  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, to  remind  the  reader  here 
that  these  concessions  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  States  and  to  Slavery,  were 
not  without  some  compensatory  re- 
turns for  equality  and  freedom,  lam 
dwelling  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
not  the  advantages  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; but  the  Jhjstory  wiE  not  be 
complete  unless  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  weaknesses  were 
permitted  and  the  powers  which 
they  purchased  are  duly  considered. 
Never  would  those  men  fr*esh  from 
a  revolution  for  liberty  have  stooped 
to  that  narrow  gate  and  straitened 
way  had  they  not  seen,  or  thought 
they  saw,  the  spacious  halls  of  firee- 
dpm  in  the  distance.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  they  refused  to 
admit  the  words  *  slave'  or  'sla- 
very' into  the  Constitution.  '  They 
anxiously  sought,'  said  Luther  Mar- 
tin, '  to  avoid  the  admission  of  ex- 
pressions which  might  be  odious  in 
the  ears  of  Americans,  although 
they  were  willing  to  admit  into 
their  system  those  things  which  the 
expressions  signified.'  Slaves  were 
designated  as  '  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labour,'  because  (says  Madi- 
son) *  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 
the  right  of  property  in  man,'  by 
using  the  words  *  slave'  or  'slavery.* 
The  evasion  is  worthy  of  remark, 
not  as  creditable,  but  as  significant 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  time, 
of  which  there  is  ample  proof  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  It  is  certain 
that  they  regarded  themselves,  in 
making  these  clauses,  as  humouring 
a  dying  institution,  which  might 
injure  their  work  seriously  before  it 
died,  but  would  soon  be  unable  to 
avail  itself  of  any  of  the  concessioiiB 
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so  made  to  it.     At  that  time,  it  was 
Tmiversally  supposed  that  the  Afri- 
can trade  was  the  one  fountain  that 
fed  slavery,  and  the  violence  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Convention  relative  to  the  slave- 
traffic,  shows  plainly  that  the  slave 
States  regarded  their  peculiar  insti- 
tution as  destined  to  terminate  with 
it.      Having,   by  the   abolition   of 
that  trade,  written  and  signed,  as 
they  supposed,  the   death-warrant 
of  slavery,  and  appointed  1808  as 
the  year  of  its  execution,  the  inci- 
dental advantages  allowed  it  in  the 
rendition  of  ftigitives  and  the  three- 
fifbhs  represen&tion  seemed  of  little 
more  import   than   the  benefit   of 
clergy.     And  they  so  arranged  the 
wording  of  the  Constitution,   that 
when  the  institution  should  be  dead 
there  would  not  remain  a  dead  letter 
in  any  clause  as  a  memento  of  its 
existence.     They  saw  not  Eli  Whit- 
ney, within   the  shadow,  with  his 
cotton-gin  quadrupHng  the  value  of 
every   slave,    making    slavery  the 
greatest  tributary  of  national  wealth, 
nor  Napoleon  I.  casting  to  that  in- 
stitution the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
for  a  fresh  market.   Yet,  so  it  turned 
out,   that    the    compromises    least 
thought  of  were,  by  the  new  and 
unsuspected  lease  of  life  obtained 
by  slavery,  sufficient  to  make  the 
Constitution  for  more  than  a  gene- 
ration the  mere  sceptre  of  the  joint 
empire  of  slavery  and  cotton.  Never- 
theless, little  as  they  had  anticipated 
this  resuscitation  of  what  all  sup- 
posed to  be  appointed  to  die  speedily, 
the  Constitution  with  all  its  faults 
had  been  so  arranged  that  at  best  it 
could  only  obtain  a  reprieve.     In 
agreeing  to  the   Constitution    the 
slave  States  had  for  an  immediate 
advantage  committed  themselves  to 
a  power  which  could  abolish  slavery. 
It  was  a  slow  power ;  it  must  con- 
quer the  public  opinion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States ;  but,  in  the 
ability  by  a  certain  majority  to  alter 
its   own    provisions  the    doom   of 
slavery  was    contained.       Slavery 


clutched  at  the  strength  of  the  hour ; 
Freedom  relied  on  the  inviolable  jus- 
tice of  the  ages.  The  North  accepted 
the  grub  actual  with  the  golden 
wings  implied.  And  throughout 
the  long  years  in  which  slavery  ha» 
ruled  the  land,  the  Northern  people 
have,  amid  the  pain  and  shame  of 
ftilfilling  the  contract  which  re- 
quired them  to  return  ftigitives  to 
bondage,  and  to  bow  to  those  whom 
slavery  crowned,  solaced  their  own 
hearts  and  apologised  to  humanity 
with  the  thought — *  The  worm  with 
which  we  crawl  is  no  common 
worm.  For  the  day  of  its  soaring 
and  freedom  we  endure  its  present 
meanness  and  devastation.'  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  when, 
though  long  postponed  by  unantici- 
pated forces,  that  day  of  transforma- 
tion drew  near,  and  Slavery  having 
gained  all  it  could  from  the  Consti- 
tution wished  to  crush  it,  unless  it 
would  consent  to  creep  for  ever. 
Freedom  reftised  to  consent  to  such 
a  violation  of  the  contract. 

The  extent  to  which  slavery,  in 
signing  the  Constitution  with  its 
formulas  for  amendment,  had  con- 
tracted for  its  own  ultimate  de- 
struction, and  the  care  with  which, 
slavery  being  dead,  the  other  defi- 
nite guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
had  been  arranged  for  the  security 
of  Hberty  and  equahty,  have  only 
fally  appeared  since  the  shadow 
which  so  long  rested  upon  and  dar- 
kened the  counsel  of  America  has 
lifted.  In  respect,  for  example,  to 
negro  citizenship,  it  seems  that  the 
only  need  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  that  of  placing  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  argument  a 
doctrine  concerning  which  there 
has  been  such  a  long  perversion. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  free  negroes  were  re- 
garded as  citizens,  and  allowed  to 
vote  in  nearly  all  of  the  States. 
In  the  Convention  of  1778,  which 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  to  deprive 
negroes  of  citizenship;    it  having 
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been  moved  to  insert  the  word 
'  white '  into  a  clause  which,  so 
amended,  wonld  have  run  thus : — 
'  All  white  freemen  of  every  State, 
excluding  paupers,  vagabonds,  &c., 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'  The  proposition  was  in- 
dignantly rejected.  No  eflfbrt  was 
made  to  insert  in  the  present  Con- 
stitution any  distinction  of  colour, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  free 
persons  are  citizens  6f  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  indeed  power 
to  interfere  for  the  citizenship  and 
security  of  the  negroes,  derived 
from  the  clause  (Art.  iv.  §  4.) 
which  says : — *  The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
the  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government.'  But  with  reference 
to  the  elections  in  the  States  them- 
selves, so  far  as  the  national  Go- 
vernment is  concerned,  there  is 
an  express  provision  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Congress  in  Art.  i  of  the 
Constitution,  which  reads  thus  : — 
'  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
.any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  senators.'  With  re- 
ference to  this  clause,  Madison, 
replying  to  a  question  of  Monroe, 
said: — 

Should  the  people  of  anjr  State,  by  any 
means,  be  deprived  of  the  nght  of  suffrage, 
it  was  judged  proper  that  it  should  be 
remedied  by  the  General  Government.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  fix  the  time,  place 
and  manner  of  the  election  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Constitution.  It  was  foimd 
necessary  to  leave  the  regulation  of  these,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  State  Government,  as 
being  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  produce  uniformity  and  prevent  its  own 
dissolution,  and  considering  the  State 
Governments  and  General  (Jovemment  as 
distinct  bodies,  acting  in  different  and  inde- 
pendent capacities  for  the  people.  It  was 
thought  the  particular  regulations  should 


be  submitted  to  the  former,  and  the  gener&l 
regulations  to  the  latter.  Were  they  ex- 
clusively under  the  control  of  the  State 
Government,  the  General  Government 
might  easily  be  dissolved  ;  but  if  they  be 
regulated  properly  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures, the  Congressional  control  will  veiy 
probably  never  be  exercised.  The  power 
appears  to  me  satisfactory,  and  as  unlikely 
to  be  abused  as  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  case  of  Dred  Scott  was  a 
fictitious  suit,  in  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court,   of   a    negro   for 
his    freedom    under    an  ordinance 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  a  cer- 
tain territory  of  the  United  States 
into  which  the    negro   had  been 
taken    by    his    master.      It   was 
brought  before  the  court — a  ma- 
jority of  which  were  slaveholders 
and  ardent  partisans  of  the  South 
— ^in  order  that  a  decision  might  he 
reached  from  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land  declaring  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  regard  negroes  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that,   consequently,    all  laws  pro- 
hibiting their  enslavement  in  any 
of  its  territories  were  unconstitu- 
tional.    The  Chief  Justice  declared, 
in  rendering  the  decision  of  the 
court,  that  negroes  were  not  citi- 
zens of  the   United    States,   and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  they  were  *  con- 
sidered as  a  subordinate  and  in- 
ferior  class   of  beings,  who  had 
been  subjugated  by  the  dominant 
race,  and,  whether  emancipated  or 
not,  yet  remained  subject  to  their 
authority,   and  had  no  rights  or 
privileges  but  such  as  those  who 
held  the  power  and  the  government 
might  choose  to  grant  them.'    The 
decision  was  so  plainly  made  for 
party    purposes    that    the    Chief 
Justice,  by  a  most  flagrant  irregu- 
larity,  communicated   its  purport 
to    the    incoming   President,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  before  it  was  pronounoed 
and  before  the  President  was  in- 
augurated ;  so  that  Mr.  Bnchaiian, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  alluded 
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to  the  speedy  and  final  settlement 
of  the  question  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  his  latp  work,  The  Ad- 
ministratio^i  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Behelliony  Mr.  Buchanan  bitterly 
complains  that  the  North  would 
not  aocept  as  final  the  falsehood 
solenmly  decreed  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  The  Saturday  Review  (Jan. 
13,  1866),  mistaking  the  sense  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  is  the 
constitutional  authority  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution, 
supposes  that  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision was  really  a  formal  and 
final  decision  on  the  principle  in- 
volved, and  says,  with  an  amusing 
confidence,  *  Mr.  Lincoln  pledged 
himself,  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  to  violate  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  thus  inter- 
preted. It  is  due  to  the  Southern 
leaders  to  remember  that  they  had 
a  formal,  and,  to  some  extent,  a 
real  grievance.'  The  writer  of  this 
sentiment  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  decree  of  any  American 
court  is  final  and  irreversible,  so 
far  as  the  principle  involved  is^ 
concerned.  The  Supreme  Court 
is,  as  much  as  any  other  court, 
'restricted  to  dealing  with  definite 
cases ;  and  it  woxdd  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  for 
any  one  to  have  set  aside  the 
decision  in  question,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  Dred  Scott ;  but  the 
extra-judicial  opinions  with  which 
the  decision  was  attended  were  of 
no  weight  beyond  the  arguments 
with  which  they  were  supported. 
Decisions  of  earlier  date  have  at 
various  times  been  reversed  by 
later  Supreme  Courts;  Chief  Justice 
Chase  would  to-day  decide  that 
Dred  Scott  No.  2,  were  there  one, 
JB  free ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Court  in 
each  case  brought  before  it  remains 
unimpaired.  With  reference  to  the 
particular  case  in  which  the  mon- 
strous decision  of  Justice  Taney 
was'  rendered,  my  readers  will  find 
VOL,  Lxxni. — NO.  CCCCXXXVIII. 


enough  in  the  few  citations  which 
I  have  made  from  speeches  in  the 
Convention  of  1789 — and  there  are 
enough  of  the  like  character  to  fill 
a  volume — that  slavery  was  re- 
garded with  abhorrence  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution ;  that 
no  apology,  much  less  a  defence, 
was  offered  for  it  by  any  of  their 
number;  that  the  advantages  se- 
cured to  it  were  meant  to  be  the 
temporary  and  protecting  sheath  of 
the  principle  of  universal  liberty, 
which  has  been  proved,  as  by  ^e^ 
to  be  the  deepest  and  strongest  in 
the  American  Constitution. 

Among  the  compromises  with 
slavery  which  I  have  enumerated, 
that  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  slaves  perished  in  1808,  when 
the  Congress  passed  an  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  slave-trade.  The  fugi- 
tive slave  clause  perished  in  a  similar 
way  in  the  late  war ;  and  it  only 
remains  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment changing  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation to  the  enfranchised  class 
shall  be  adopted  to  do  away  with 
the  third.  Nevertheless  so  long 
have  the  authorities  of  the  country 
been  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  the 
Constitution  in  the  interests  of 
slavery  that  it  is  probable  that  an 
amendment  will  have  to  be  adopted 
restraining  any  State  from  making 
any  distinction  in  its  laws  on  account 
of  colour.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an 
unaccountable  folly  if  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  let  tho 
opportunity,  which  the  madness  of 
slavery  has  afforded  them,  slip  by 
failing  to  exorcise  utterly  the  demon, 
that  has  so  long  harried  them^ 
Lord  Bacon  has  admired  the  wit  of 
Bresquet,  jester  to  Francis  I.,  who- 
having  put  the  name  of  Charles  V. 
into  Hs  Calendar  of  Fools,  when  the 
latter,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of 
Francis,  passed  through  France  to 
appease  the  rebelhon  of  Ghent,  waa 
asked  by  the  king  why  he  did  so> 
Bresquet  replied, '  Because  you  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
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greatest  bitterness  that  ever  prince 
did  fipom  another;  nevertheless  he 
wonld  trust  his  person  into  yonr 
hands.'  *  Why,  Bresqnet,'  said  the 
king ;  *  what  'wilt  then  say  if  thon 
seest  him  pass  back  in  as  great  safety 
as  if  he  marched  throngh  the  midst 
of  Spain  ?'  Said  Bresqnet,  '  Why 
then  I  will  put  him  out  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  Fools  and  put  you  in/  His- 
tory also  keeps  its  calendar  of  fools ; 
and  if  it  has  already  recorded  the 
insanity  of  slavery  in  puttiug  itself 
in  the  power  of  those  it  had  so  long 
injured  by  trampling  on  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  which 
alone  protected  it,  will  surely 
assign  a  greater  folly  to  the  nation 
if,  after  its  sad  experience,  it  shall 
permit  its  enemy  to  regain  his 
kingdom  with  safety. 

Amongst  the  anomahes  which 
the  slavery  agitation  and  the  civil 
war  have  illustrated  are  those  re- 
lating to  the  office  of  the  President. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  when 
the  war  against  George  HI.  was 
undertaken,  the  leaders  of  it  had 
no  thought  of  a  complete  separation 
from  England.  Thomas  Paine  was, 
probably,  the  first  to  raise  the  aim  of 
entire  independence  before  those  who 
were  merely  resisting  oppressivetax- 
ation,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ideas 
were  entertained  at  first  with  great 
reluctance,  George  Washington 
could  scarcely  have  been  induced  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  army 
under  any  such  theory,  and  he  has 
left  many  expressions  of  his  reluc- 
tance to  embrace  it  even  after  it  had 
become  the  general  purpose.  Wash- 
ington was  by  temperament  a  conser- 
vative, and  how  little  he  sympathised 
with  the  radical  school  led  by  Paine 
and  Jefferson  may  be  judged  by  his 
reftisal  to  permit  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  during  his  presi- 
dency, to  plead  for  the  fife  of  Paine 
when  his  death-warrant  was  signed 
by  Robespierre,  although  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Legislatures 
had  recognised  the  pen  of  Paine  as 
hardly    second    to    the    sword    of 


Washington  in  achieving  American 
independence.  Washington  was 
President  of  the  Convention  of  1789, 
and  there  were  in  it  others  equally 
conservative  who  were  anxious  to 
preserve  in  the  new  Constitution  as 
much  of  the  old  monarchical  forms 
as  they  could.  Alexander  Hamilton 
tried  hard  to  have  the  President 
eligible  for  life.  His  term  of  office 
was  reduced  at  length  to  seven 
years ;  and  only  at  the  last  moment 
was  it  further  reduced  to  four  years 
with  the  privilege  of  re-eUgibiliiy. 
Nothing  coxdd  have  been  more 
short-sighted.  It  was  trusting  too 
much  to  official  nature  to  suppose 
that  the  President  would  not  use 
the  advantages  of  his  position  to 
secure  a  re-election.  The  result 
has  been  very  bad.  Every  presi- 
dent has  come  to  regard  the  second 
election  as  simply  a  verdict  upon 
his  administration,  and  generally  it 
is  deemed  a  much  surer  way  of  ob- 
taining the  verdict  of  the  people  to 
use  patronage  cleverly  in  securing 
the  friendship  of  leading  politicians 
throughout  the  States,  than  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  President  during  a  first  term 
is  always  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion  by  his  party;  and  it  is  obviously 
wrong  that  an  officer  with  30,000 
offices  to  dispense  should  be  under 
that  temptation,  especially  as  it  is 
infra  dignitatem  for  an  ex-President 
to  stand  for  any  inferior  office. 
Whilst  preventing  the  President 
from  receiving  the  smallest  present, 
the  Constitution  exposes  him  di- 
rectly to  this  fearftd  bribe,  and,  as  a 
result,  servility  in  that  office  to  the 
strongest  party  in  the  country  has 
become  the  rule,  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence the  exception. 

The  tide  of  opinion  now  sets  to- 
wards a  return  to  the  original  plan 
of  the  Constitution,  which  was  set 
aside  in  an  unwatchful  moment,  by 
which  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
templated that  the  President  should 
hold  his  office  for  seven  J^a^j  and 
be  ineligible  thereafter.     The  Vred- 
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dent  wonld  then  be  ammated  by 
the  single  ambition  of  making  bis 
administration    renowned    for    its 
pnrity,  its  wisdom,  and  tHe  diffusion 
of  happiness  and  the  blessings  of 
peace  under  it.    Experience  has  also 
shown  that  the  suspensive  veto  of 
the  President  has  been  abused.    It 
is  certainly  an  almoist  absolute  pre- 
rogative that  the  President  should 
have  the  power  to  negative  any  bill 
passed  by  Congress,  and  that  his 
negative  cannot  be  escaped  except 
by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  Whether 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Senate  as 
indicated  atove,  or  the  removal  of 
the    temptation  to  play    into   the 
hands  of  any  party  which  would 
follow  the  restriction  of  the  presi- 
dency to  a  single  term,  would  render 
a  modification  of  the  veto-power 
unnecessary,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Senate,  as  now  constituted,  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  can,  in  high 
party  times,   abnost  never  be  ob- 
tained for  any  measure.     And  under 
these  circumstances,  the  legislature 
has  been  compelled  to  try  and  coerce 
the  executive  by  refusing  to  con- 
firm his  appointments  or  to  accede 
to  measures  which  he  is  anxious  to 
have  passed ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
has  almost  blocked  the  whole  of 
government  as  a  means  of  com- 
pulsion.    It  is  needftil  in  a  popular 
government    that    the    '  one-man- 
power,' as  it  is  termed,  should  be 
more  restricted  in  peaceful  times. 
Those  who  obtained  the  insertion  of 
this    monarchical    element  in  the 
Constitution    meant    well.      They 
meant  to  preserve  a  strong  central 
government ;  and,  had  that  element 
been    mingled    with    others    har- 
monious with  it,  the  result  would 
possibly  have  been  greater  strength. 
But  it  is  an  axiom  of  philosophy 
that  things  move  quietly  in  their 


places — ^violently  out  of  them.     In  a 
popular  government  this  prerogative 
of  the  President — equivalent  as  it  is 
to   the   power  of  entirely   setting 
aside  a  decree  of  the  Congress — ^is 
out  of  its  place ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  jealousy  between  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  branches 
has  become  chronic.   Another  thing, 
equally  or  even  more    discordant 
with   the    spirit  of  representative 
government,   is  the   mode   of  the 
election  of  the   chief  magistrate. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  electoral 
colleges.     Some  months  before  the 
day  of  a  presidential  election,  the 
caucuses^  of  the  parties  which  mean 
to  bring  forward  candidates  meet 
and  nominate  persons  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  Party  caucuses 
are  then  held  in  each  State,  which 
nominate  a  list  of  electors  equal  in 
number  to  the  representives  and 
senators  sent  by  the  State  in  which 
a  caucus  is  held.     Thus  New  York, 
having  thirty-three  representatives 
and  two  senators,  each  party  nomi- 
nates   thirty-five    electors,    whose 
names  are  on  the  same  ticket  with 
the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  proposed    by  the 
general  national  caucus  of  the  party. 
These  electors  are  voted  for  at  the 
presidential  election,   and  the  list 
that  receives  a  plurality  of  votes 
carries  the  entire  electoral  power  of 
the  State,  and  all  the  votes  cast  for 
other  candidates  pass  for  nothing. 
The   possibilities  involved  in  this 
are  very  startling,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show.    The  votes  polled 
at  the  presidential  election  of  i860 
were  in  number  4,680,193,   repre- 
senting an  electoral  vote  of  303. 
Taking  this  as  the  voting  strength 
of  the  country,  and  supposing  the 
votes  to  be  divided  between  two 
candidates,  each  of  whom  gets  a 
bare    majority   of  each   State  he 


*  This  term  is  applied  to  all  par^  meetings  in  America.  Dr.  Trench,  in  hia  little 
book  on  Words,  calls  upon  the  Americans  to  give  an  account  of  the  woid  cattons.  It  ia 
&  corruption  of  the  wo»l  caulkerSy  the  disguised  reyolutionists  of  Massachusetts  in  1776^ 
having  been  so  called  because  they  met  in  the  ship-yards. 
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carries,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table  bow  small  a  proportion  of 


the  people  may,  nnder  the  electoral 
system,  elect  the  President. 


state. 

Popular  majority  of  r. 

Electoral  vote. 

Ohio      :            .            .            .            .                 221,222 

23 

Indiana 

136,022 

13 

Virginia 

83,612 

15 

Kentucky     . 

73,^59 

i» 

Massachusetts 

84,598 

13 

Illinois 

thM7 

II 

Florida 

7,179 

3 

North  Carolina 

48,116 

10 

Geoi^a 

53,183 

10 

Alabama 

45,174 

9 

Tennessee    . 

72,667 

12 

Mississippi  . 

34,561 

7 

Louisiana     . 

25,256 

6 

Maryland    . 

46,252 

8 

1,100,948 


152 


One  hundred  and  fifty-two  being 
a  majority  of  the  electors,  it  thus 
appears  that  any  candidate  receiving 
a  bare  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
of  the  fourteen  States  named,  will 
be  chosen,  though  he  will  represent 
only  1,100,948  votes  against  the 
3,580,145  cast  in  all  the  States  for 
his  opponent.  This  is  a  result  sur- 
prising enough  in  a  country  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  ruled  by 
majorities ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  where  several  candidates 
are  running,  a  candidate  may  carry 
a  State  by  a  bare  pluraliiy.  Thus, 
in  i860,  when  there  were  four  can- 
didates in  the  field,  the  State  of 
Missouri  distributed  its  popular 
vote  as  follows: — ^Douglas,  58,801; 
Bell,  58,372;  Breckenridge,  31,317; 
lincoln,  17,028.  Mr.  Douglas  car- 
ried the  entire  nine  electoral  votes 
of  the  State,  though  he  received 
only  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  suf- 
frages of  the  State.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  if  the  2,201,880  votes 
which  were  cast  in  the  fourteen 
States  of  the  table  had  been  divided 
among  three  candidates,  so  as  to 
give  two  of  them  725,000  votes 
a-piece,  the  other  candidate  would 
still  have  carried  their  152  electors 
by  his  plurality  of  751,880  ;  which 
minority  would  in  such  case  have 
elected  the  President  amongst  a 
voting  population  of  4,680,193  !    Of 


course  the  electoral  system  has  not 
yet  in  any  case  reached  such  a  re- 
ductio  ad  ahsurdimi  as  this  ;  but  the 
tendency  to  make  the  presidency 
less  and  less  representative  of  the 
voice  and  choice  of  the  people  has 
been  so  manifest  as  to  attract  much 
attention  to  the  subject.  Of  the 
modem  Presidents,  Taylor,  Polk, 
Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  Ixincoln  (ex- 
cept in  his  second  election),  each 
has  represented  a  mere  plurality  of 
votes,  and  each  a  smaller  one  than 
his  predecessor.  This  tendency 
will  of  course  increase  as  opinions 
and  interests  become  more  various 
and  independent ;  party  lines  will 
be  less  hard,  and  candidates  more 
numerous.  The  simple  remedy  is 
to  make  the  President  elective  di- 
rectly by  the  people. 

There  have  appeared  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  late  war,  several  singular  con- 
stitutional defects,  referable  rather 
to  negligence  than  to  the  adoption 
of  any  erroneous  principle.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prevention  of  the 
habit  into  which  Presidents  have 
fallen  of  removing  the  officers  who 
were  in  the  employ  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  think  of  this, 
or  they  would  certainly  have  in- 
serted a  provision  such  as  is  now 
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generally  called  for,  making  it  ne- 
cessary for  a  cause  to  be  shown  for 
every  removal.  Ever  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
tins  bad  system  has  prevailed,  and 
the  offices  within  the  appointment 
of  the  President  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  spoils  of  the  victors, 
awarded  too  generally,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  as  payments  for  electioneer- 
ing services.  The  effect  upon  the 
public  business  is  disastrous.  Men 
do  not  care  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  work  of  offices  from  which 
they  are  soon  to  be  removed,  but 
only  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  them  whilst  they  are  in  ;  and 
thus  the  old  and  regular  adepts  who 
give  so  much  dignity  and  system 
to  governmental  departments,  are 
rarely  found  in  America. 

Another  of  these  minor  defects 
appeared  in  a  very  formidable  way 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. When  the  eleven  States 
which  had  been  in  rebellion  came 
to  "Washington  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, before  the  organisation 
of  the  present  House,  and  ap- 
plied for  admission,  it  was  found 
that  their  admission  —  and  con- 
sequently, to  a  great  extent,  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States — de- 
pended upon  a  certain  Mr.  McPher- 
son,  who  was  the  mere  clerk  of  the 
House  !  If  this  officer  had  assumed 
that  the  credentials  of  the  Southern 
representatives  were  prima  facie 
valid,  he  would  have  put  their 
names  on  the  roll  of  members ;  once 
admitted  thus  to  seats  in  the  House, 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pelled. The  claims  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  the  eleven  States 
would  have  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately ;  and  each  of  these  ten  States 
would  have  been  able  to  vote  against 
the  expulsion  of  the  one  on  trial. 
Thus  it  depended  upon  the  know- 
ledge or  firmness  of  the  clerk 
whether  the  Southern  States  should 
be  readmitted  ;  and  this  officer — an 
entirely  obscure  man,  chosen  with 
little    thought    by  the  House,    of 


whose  opinions  none  knew  any- 
thing-—was,  in  the  greatest  emer- 
gency which  the  nation  ever  en- 
countered, of  far  more  importance 
than  the  President  or  the  Chief 
Justice!  Mr.  McPherson,  though 
under  a  very  strong  contrary  pres* 
sure  from  high  sources,  refused  the 
ci^edentials  of  the  Southern  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  country  will  run  a  similar  risk 
in  future. 

A  third  and  most  serious  blunder 
was  that  which  thoughtlessly  pro- 
vided that  the  representative  should 
always  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  he 
represented,  which  has  been  carried 
out  into  what  is  known  as  the  single 
district  system,  whereby  each  must 
also  belong  to  the  Congressional 
district  which  he  represents*  It  is 
impossible  at  the  close  of  an  article  . 
to  recite  even  a  small  part  of  the 
evils  which  have  arisen  from  a  sys- 
tem to  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  scenes  in  Congress,  that  an 
American  would  fain  hide,  are  attri- 
butable. By  it  men  of  statesman- 
like abilities  about  the  centres  of 
cultivation  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
rendered  inactive,  and  rough  pio- 
neers and  adventurers  from  the  far 
West  are  heaped  into  Congress.  It 
has  not  only  been  thus  rendered  im- 
possible for  the  best  political  ma- 
terial of  the  country  to  be  employed 
in  the  Legislature,  local  selfishness 
and  individual  self-interest  have 
been  frequently  paramount  in  the 
conduct  of  national  iaffairs.  There 
are  certainly  enough  men  of  capa- 
city and  learning  in  the  United 
States  to  make  a  Congress,  which 
would  compare  favourably  with 
similar  bodies  throughout  the  world ; 
but  the  most  thoughtful  Americans 
despair  of  seeing  such  a  Congress, 
so  long  as  the  system  in  question 
prevails.  Until  then  there  will  be 
little  room  for  that  public-minded- 
ness  which  alone  can  build  a  great 
nation.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among    the    leading    thinkers    of 
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America  on  this  point,  and  that  the 
Oonstitational  Convention,  to  which 
it  is  now  probable  that  the  entire 
remodelling  of  the  organic  law  will 
be  remitted,  will  ahnost  certainly 
find  no  important  opposition  to  a 
.  change  in  this  particular. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
review  that  the  working  of  the 
American  Constitution  hitherto 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  expe- 
riment in  republican  government. 
The  United  States  has  by  no  means 
had  a  government  by  the  people  in 
any  strict  sense,  and  altiiough  it  has 
been  practically  more  popiQar  than 
its  forms,  its  political  history  has 
been  a  perpetual  effort^  to  ^just 
various  State  governments  and  to 
harmonise  confiicting  sectional  in- 
terests. In  the  late  civil  war  the 
country  was  saved  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  abnormal  and  martial  powers 
which  republics  and  monarchies 
must  alike  employ  in  emergencies ; 
but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  in  the 
seventy-two  years  preceding  the 
war,  it  has  been  menaced  and  im- 
peded by  the  oligarchical  rather 
than  the  popular  elements  retained 
in  it, — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  in- 
equality of  senatorial  representa- 
tion, by  State  feudalism,  and  by 
slavery.  Many  exceptional  in- 
fluences, which  <»nnot  be  discussed 
here,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
aideration, — chiefly  the  influx  of  an 
unnaturalised  mob,  gathered  into 
the  great  cities  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  whose  filtration  and  assi- 
milation   require    flu*    more    time 


than  America  has  yet  had.  The 
Fenian  movement  shows  how  great 
a  source  of  danger  this  is  :  the 
Fenians  have  been  fooled  to  the 
top  of  their  bent,  not  because  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  people  or 
the  authorities  of  America,  but 
because  no  leading  party  or  poli- 
tician was  willing  to  incur  the 
hostiliiy  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants, who  in  a  few  years  would 
become  voters.  Whether  even  the 
extension  of  the  period  of  naturali- 
sation, now  anxiously  considered  by 
genuine  republicans,  will  check  the 
servility  of  parties  to  this  mob  is 
doubtful.  It  seems,  at  present,  to 
be  the  inevitable  weakness  of  a  new 
country.  But  so  long  as  theie 
remains  a  negro  agitation  in  the 
country — and  such  will  remain  as 
long  as  there  is  any  race  deprived 
of  equal  rights  and  immunities — 
there  will  be  this  and  many  another 
rank  unweeded  field  in  American  po- 
licy. The  fires  of  war  have,  however, 
as  I  have  intimated,  poured  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  mamfold  practical 
and  constitutional  weaknesses  of  the 
country,  and  if  America  is  thereby 
led  to  purge  herself  of  their  causes 
the  civil  war  wiU  have  completed 
the  analogy  already  suggested  be- 
tween the  development  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberty  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  England's  grand  stride 
of  1688  will  reappear  beyond  the 
ocean  in  the  formation  of  a  strong 
nationality  upon  what  was  before 
a  crude  transitional  federation  of 
States. 
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Fthe  production  of  prose  fiction, 
if  we  include  both  quantity  and 
quality  in  our  estimate,  France  sur- 
passes all  other  nations.  Prolific  in 
invention,  ingenious  in  the  con- 
triyance  of  plot  and  situation,  the 
power  of  the  French  novelists  in 
shaping  new  stories  out  of  old  ele- 
ments seems  inexhaustible,  and  they 
add  to  this  a  profound  study  of 
the  moving  passions  and  masked 
thoughts  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  Out  of  their  overflowings, 
the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  other 
nations  prepare  fresh  banquets ;  our 
original  plays  and  new  stories  are 
moulded  afresh,  or  sometimes  merely 
re- warmed,  from  the  fragments  of 
the  French  purveyors ;  and  some  of 
our  most  (Hstinguished  writers  of 
fiction,  such  as  are  incapable  of 
stealing  from  the  letter,  are  so  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  French 
authors  that  their  works,  if  not 
copies  from  them  and  reproductions, 
are  at  least  their  lineal  descendants. 
The  features  of  Balzac  and  George 
Sand  are  as  continually  to  be  recog- 
nised among  our  novelists  as  it  is 
said  King  Charles  the  Second's 
were  among  his  subjects.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  all  the  medi- 
tative and  metaphysical  passages  of 
every  ordinary  English  story  pub- 
lished in  the  present  day  (those 
passages  technically  known  as  pad- 
ding) are  adapted  from  the  French ; 
and  hence  an  apparent  inconsistency 
in  many  flat  and  flimsy  narratives, 
where  thoughts  occasionally  occur 
of  remarkable  sharpness  and  bril- 
liancy. The  sense  of  unfitness  and 
discrepancy  produced  in  this  way 
throughout  tiie  work  is  more  irri- 
tating to  the  reader  than  if  it  were 
all  vapid ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
influence   of   the    French    writers 


upon  ours  is  to  be  lamented,  not 
only  because,  as  Victor  Hugo  ob- 
serves, '  toute  imitation  est  sterile,' 
but  because  of  the  faciHiy  with 
which  this  patchwork  is  constructed, 
and  of  the  quantiiy  of  bad  model- 
ling thus  introduced  into  English 
art.  The  impress  of  Balzac  is 
perhaps  the  most  strongly  stamped 
upon  his  students,  and  some  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  con- 
siderable ability.  But  his  idBluence 
has  not  been  for  good;  neither 
beauty  that  charms  nor  thought 
that  elevates  can  be  found  in  his 
pages,  or  those  of  his  disciples. 
He  is  the  apostle  of  baseness  and 
corruption ;  he  is  the  anatomiser  of 
iniquity,  he  is  the  searcher-out  and 
exhibitor,  but  not  the  healer  of  all 
the  sores  of  humanity.  The  whole 
of  life  in  his  pages  looks  like  that 
miserable  lodging-house  which  he 
describes  iu  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  Le  Fere  Ghriot,  where  he 
tells  how  the  ftimitnre  is  *  creaking, 
uns^htly,  worm-eaten,  faded,  sickly, 
battered,  rickety  and  offensive ;  m 
the  last  stage  of  decay.'  To  enter 
into  the  friU  detail  of  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  place  would,  he  says, 
take  too  long ;  '  but  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  misery  reigned  there,, 
without  poetry;  a  sordid,  rasping,, 
concentrated  misery ;  stains  every- 
where, if  not  positive  fllth :  it  was  a 
mass  of  crumbling  rottenness.'  Such 
is  Balzac's  world,  vile  and  corrupt, 
without  the  relief  of  poetry,  beauty, 
or  grandeur.  His  power  consists 
in  his  complete  truth  within  the 
sphere  which  he  chooses  for  his 
labour,  in  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  he  conducts  his  narrative, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  language, 
the  accuracy  of  his  detail,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  passion;   and 
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because  of  his  completeness  and 
consistent  strength,  his  productions 
will  survive  the  day  in  which  they 
were  written,  will  surmount  the 
whims  of  fashion,  will  engage  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  litera- 
ture in  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
will  find  many  imitators,  but  in 
their  own  line  no  equals,  and  their 
author  will  take  the  lead  as  the 
master  of  the  painful  and  terrible 
in  prose  fiction.  Out  of  his  own 
immediate  province  of  the  dis- 
agreeable he  is  not  successftil ;  any 
reader  who  has  been  patient  enough 
to  read  through  his  Lys  de  la  Vallee, 
will  have  had  a  lamentable  proof  of 
his  inability  to  conceive  the  ex- 
istence of  virtue,  and  to  represent 
a  woman  of  real  purity  of  mind. 
The  coquettish  sentimentality  of 
his  Idly  in  the  first  pages  of  the 
volume  is  only  surpassed  by  her 
regrets  at  the  close,  when,  dying 
of  a  tedious  struggle  between  pas- 
sion and  virtue,  she  finally  repents 
of  having  chosen  to  be  virtuous, 
*  for,'  she  observes,  *  this  early 
death  is  the  result,  while  I  see  an 
abandoned  woman  enjoying  the  pos- 
session of  the  man  I  love.' 

While  the  original  power  of  Balzac 
and  of  Geoi^e  Sand  marked  them 
out  for  founders  of  distinct  schools 
of  writing — ^the  one  in  the  narrow 
range  we  have  indicated,  the  other 
in  the  wide  sphere  of  a  glowing 
imagination,  warm,  instinct  with 
life  in  all  its  phases,  abundantly 
creative,  appreciating  all  the  beauty 
of  God's  works,  only  indifferent  to 
morality  and  modesty,  yet  Kving 
happily  to  correct  that  fault — ^they 
had  many  contemporaries  following 
quite  different  ways,  with  a  move- 
ment of  their  own,  claiming  and 
winning  also  the  prizes  of  acknow- 
ledged genius.  Amongst  these, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  lately  the  subject 
of  an  eloquent  oration  at  the  French 
Academy  of  Letters,  by  Jules  San- 
deau,  was  the  most  remarkable  for 
perfection  of  style,  for  refinement, 


pathetic  grace,  and  meti 
subtlety;  Dumas  for  fertiliiy,  in- 
genuity and  adventure ;  and  Eugene 
Sue  for  cleverness  of  .construction 
and  well-devised  situations;  and 
greater  than  any  and  all  of  these 
stood  Victor  Hugo — greater  by 
the  fervour  of  his  genius  and  its 
comprehensiveness,  by  his  creative 
power,  by  his  wealth  of  imagery,  loj 
his  abundance  of  thought,  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  conceptions,  by 
his  sense  of  beauty,  by  his  immense 
passion ;  before  his  athletic  strength 
even  Balzac's  egotism  and  self- 
esteem  dwindled,  and  he  both  ad- 
mired and  feared  this  rival.  For 
some  years,  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps an  unacknowledged  jealous 
perturbation,  kept  Balzac  out  of  his 
path;  and  when  at  last  the  two 
authors  did  meet  by  appointment  at 
Balzac's  own  house  at  breakfast,  the 
host  was  full  of  trepidation  for  two 
hours  before  the  coming  of  his  guest, 
and  strode  up  and  down  in  his  gar- 
den hot  and  cold  with  agitation,  and 
could  hardly  contain  his  emotion 
upon  the  sight  of  his  figure  at  the 
garden  gate.  In  their  subsequent 
interview,  Balzac,  habitually  a  mo- 
nopoHser  of  conversation,  subsided 
into  silent  attention,  absorbed  by 
the  presence  of  the  poet.  Yet  at 
this  period  Hugo  had  not  written 
his  greatest  work ;  Les  Mmrahles 
was  to  be  the  crown  of  his  age  and 
the  glory  of  his  exile,  when  Balzac 
was  no  longer  living  to  wonder  or 
to  be  afraid.  But  when  a  man  has 
won  such  a  crown,  and  reached  such 
an  eminence,  it  is  his  part  to  be 
afraid  of  himself,  for  he  is  his  own 
most  formidable  rival ;  he  holds  a 
perilous  position,  and  either  he  must 
strain  every  sinew  in  order  to  reach 
further  heights,  or,  if  his  wisdom 
tell  him  that  he  has  done  his  ut- 
most, he  must  be  content  to  stand 
still,  satisfied  with  his  achievement ; 
for  if  he  will  move,  and  cannot  rise, 
he  must,  proceed  downwards  with 
the  progress  which  becomes  easier 
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at  every  step,  till  he  tumbles  at  last 
in  miserable  flats,  breathing  thick 
air,  a  welcome  spectacle  to  the  vul- 
gar, who  love  to  see  changing  events 
and  the  fall  of  greatness.  But  we 
who  claim  a  rank  among  the  loyal 
subjects  of  excellence,  watch  such  a 
descent  with  pain,  and  address  a 
grave  warning  to  the  poet.  "We 
appeal  to  M.  Victor  Hugo's  own 
discerning  powers  while  we  under- 
take the  criticism  of  his  last  work, 
Les  Travailleurs  de  la  M&r.  It 
inay  be  well  to  begin  with  a  sketch 
of  his  plot.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Guernsey,  all  the  details  of  which 
M.  Hugo  knows  only  too  well ;  and 
the  heroine  is  the  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  one  Lethierry,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  steamboat,  which 
is  the  wonder  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
His  thoughts  are  concentrated  on 
these  two  objects,  his  niece  Deru- 
chette  and  his  steamer  La  Durande. 
His  partner  in  business,  Rantaine, 
disappears  one  day,  carrying  with 
him  a  large  sum  of  money.  This 
proceeding  is  detected  by  a  certain 
Clubin,  who  becomes  his  successor 
and  captain  of  the  Durande,  Clubin 
passes  for  a  model  of  probity,  but 
under  the  mask  of  superior  virtue 
conceals  a  deep  iniquity.  He  has 
friends  among  the  smugglers,  and 
through  their  assistance  he  traces 
the  ways  and  projects  of  Rantaine, 
and  confronts  him  after  he  has  safely 
landed  at  Guernsey,  in  the  disguise 
of  an  American  Quaker,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  contemplating 
the  dead  body  of  a  coastguard  whom 
he  has  just  hurled  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  while  he 
is  waiting  for  an  approaching  vessel 
which  is  to  convey  him  secretly 
away.  Clubin  lets  this  gentleman 
know  that  he  recognises  him,  and 
that  he  has  witnessed  the  little  job 
he  has  executed,  and  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  demanding  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  money  stolen  from  Le- 
thierry. The  gentleman  objects, 
upon  which   Clubin  shows  him  a 


loaded  revolver,  and  finally  forces 
him  to  deliver  up  three  notes  of  a 
thousand  pounds  each,  contained  in 
a  small  iron  box,  which  is  concealed 
within  a  leathern  belt.  The  belt, 
box  and  notes  are  handed  over  in- 
tact to  Clubin,  and  then  Rantaine  is 
permitted  to  sail  away  in  his  friendly 
ship ;  but  as  he  goes  off  he  shouts 
out  from  mid-deck  to  his  enemy, 
that  he  will  not  fail  to  let  Lethierry 
know,  by  the  first  opportunity,  that 
he  has  restored  his  money  to  Clubin. 
This  intimation  is  not  agreeable,  for 
Clubin  intends  the  money  for  his 
own  private  use  ;  and  he  can  think 
of  only  one  way  out  of  his  dilemma : 
he  determines  to  wreck  the  Durande 
on  the  rocks  called  Les  Hanois — 
to  send  off  the  other  passengers 
in  the  long  boat,  to  remain  like 
a  brave  captain  by  the  sinking 
vessel,  to  swim  to  shore,  and  then 
to  take  ship  and  emerge  in  some 
new  country  as  a  rich  man  of 
pleasure.  He  effects  his  purpose  by 
intoxicating  his  pilot,  and  steering 
the  vessel  himself;  but  in  a  thick 
sea  fog  he  mistakes  the  rocks,  and 
founders  upon  those  known  as  the 
Douvres,  too  far  from  shore  for  the 
most  accomplished  swimmer ;  bar- 
ren rocks  in  the  midst  of  a  hideous 
and  dangerous  sea,  the  centre  of 
storm  and  horror.  There  he  re- 
mains, and  there,  finally,  he  is  de- 
voured by  crabs. 

The  wreck  of  the  Durande  is  de- 
spair for  Lethierry.  His  neighbours 
come  to  wonder  and  condole  ;  De- 
ruchette  weeps;  the  possibility  of 
extricating  the  machinery  of  the 
vessel  from  the  Douvres  is  discussed. 

*  If  a  man  could  be  found  capable  of 
such  a  feat,'  says  one  of  the  seamen 
— '  He — ^he,'  interrupts  D6ruchette, 

*  should  be  my  husband.'  Upon  this, 
one  Gilhatt,  a  strong  man  who  has 
learned  many  things  in  solitude, 
who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the 
sea  in  silent  thought,  who  knows 
something  of  engineering  and  of 
navigating,  and  who  has  harboured 
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in  bis  heart  a  secret  passion  for 
Demchette,  Advances.  '  Would  yon 
really  marry  that  man?'  he  asks. 
*  Yes,  I  would.'  '  Yes,  she  would,' 
says  Lethieny ;  '  I  swear  to  God 
she  would.' 

Gilliatt  the  next  day  goes  to  the 
terrible  and  almost  impossible  task, 
alone,  because  he  dreads  a  rival 
Contending  with  storm,  solitude, 
and  starvation,  fighting  against  the 
ocean  and  the  monsters  that  inhabit 
it,  he  does  finally  extricate  the 
machinery,  and  the  tall  chimney 
of  the  Dura/nde  appears  one  night 
under  Lethierry's  window,  afber  all 
thought  of  its  rescue  had  been  given 
up  ;  and  when  Gilliatt  was  altoge- 
ther forgotten,  for  he  was  a  man 
who  had  always  led  a  lonely  Hfe. 
But  meanw^iile,  Deruchette's  heart 
had  been  engaged  by  the  interesting 
young  rector,  Joey  Ebenezer  Cau- 
dray,  and  when  Gilliatt  presents 
himself  hideous  with  toil  and  suf- 
fering, as  the  husband  of  her  own 
will  and  promise,  she  faints  away. 
Gilliatt,  who  in  a  moonlight  vi^ 
had  seen  her  shadow  on  the  garden 
walk  interlaced  with  another  sha- 
dow, and  had  heard  manly  and 
tender  tones  addressing  her,  guesses 
his  &»te.  The  next  morning  he  re- 
pairs again  to  the  garden  walk,  and 
there  finds  them  again.  The  young 
rector  is  speaking  parting  woids  fall 
of  anguish.  He  is  going  off  in  the 
vessel  called  the  Cashmere  which  is 
to  sail  that  day  for  London.  Gilliatt 
comes  between  them  commanding 
them  not  to  part.  He  persuades 
them  to  an  immediate  marriage, 
himself  giving  away  the  bride,  and 
the  young  couple  depart  in  the 
Cashmerey  trusting  to  win  Le- 
thierry's forgiveness  after  the 
event.  Gilliatt  smiles  upon  their 
departure,  but  when  he  turns  from 
them  it  is  to  seek  the  rock  known 
as  the  chair  rock  (on  account  of  its 
peculiar  shape),  which  is  uncovered 
at  low  tide,  but  over  which  the 
flowing  waves  sweep  as  they  rise, 


and  which  is  completely  engulfed  at 
their  highest.  <  Here,  he  seats  him- 
self in  sight  of  the  Cashmere  as  she 
sails  away,  seeking  the  peril  from 
which  he  had  once  by  chance  de- 
Kvered  that  same  young  rector ;  be 
is  determined  on  his  own  deatk 
While  the  Cashmere  &des  in  tke 
distance,  the  great  sea  covers  him 
and  his  misery,  and  he  dies  in  the 
embrace  of  the  ocean  which  he  had 
loved  exclusively  till  he  knew  Dem- 
chette. 

This  story,  in  spite  of  some  un- 
probabihties,  may  be  pronounced  a 
good  foundation  for  a  romance.  It 
gives  scope  for  character,  for  sceneiy, 
and  for  the  development  of  passion. 
If  M.  Hugo  had  dealt  with  it  as  he 
should,  we  might  have  possessed 
another  work  worthy  of  the  aathor 
of  Notre  Dame,  of  Les  Pamres 
Oens,  of  Hvvradavas,  and  of  Les 
Miserdbles,  But  he  has  not  dealt 
fairly  with  his  subject;  he  has 
thrown  away  his  materials ;  he  is 
like  the  rich  merchant  who  squan- 
ders his  ventures :  in  his  arrogance 
of  wealth  he  '  scatters  his  spices  on 
the  stream,  and  robes  the  waters 
with  his  silks ;'  he  uses  no  care  to 
hoard  and  gamer  up. 

He  should  remember  thafc  in 
disregardii^  order,  and  relinquish- 
ing the  trouble  of  elimination,  he  is 
abandoning  the  most  imperatire 
duty  of  an  artist,  and  imposing 
much  trouble  on  his  readers ;  it  is 
not  mere  bulk  and  strengiih  that 
constitute  art ;  it  is  the  sk3l  which 
reduces  the  matter  into  form,  and 
the  elements  of  strength  into  a 
fine  proportion  of  action;  but  it 
seems  to  be  M.  Hugo's  present 
aim  to  overwhelm  his  readers  bj 
quantity.  He  talks  a  great  deal 
about  everything,  sometimes  well, 
sometimes  ill,  and  always  with  too 
little  regard  to  the  progress  of  his 
narrative,  which  every  chapter  may 
be  said  to  be  ingeniouisly  devised  to 
interrupt.  We  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  tedious  disquisition  npon 
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demonolc^  and  witchcraft,  in 
some  passages  gross  and  oflfenslye. 
The  reiader  goes  sednlously  through 
this  episode,  because  he  trusts  his 
author ;  he  concludes  that  its  duty 
must  be  to  establish  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  him  and  the  person* 
age  whose  history  he  is  to  follow, 
and  that  the  interest  of  this  history 
is  to  depend  upon  the  passions 
which  bigotry  calls  forth.  Bui  it 
is  not  so.  This  lengthy  dLSCOorse 
is  only  to  let  us  know  that  some 
persons  in  Guernsey  believed  Qil- 
liatt  to  be  the  descendant  of  a  witch ; 
he  is  not  subjected  to  any  persecu- 
tion— ^if  he  had  been  we  might  have 
been  bound  to  share  it — ^but  as  no- 
thing comes  of  it,  a  glance  in  pass- 
ing at  the  superstitions  of  Guernsey 
forty  years  ago  would  have  been 
enough.  There  is  indeed  a  house 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  which  does 
some  business  in  the  narrative, 
being  used  by  smugglers  for  their 
private  transactions,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  urged  in  excuse  for  so 
long  a  dissertation ;  a  haunted 
house  thus  frequented  is  one  of 
those  familiar  properties  which  no 
romance  on  the  seashore  is  supposed 
to  be  without,  and  which  most  rea- 
ders know  exactly  when  and  where 
to  expect.  But  in  Les  Tra/vaiUeurs 
de  la  Mer  every  circumstance  is  in- 
troduced with  pomp  and  weighted 
with  big  words.  We  have  three 
or  four  pages  imposed  upon  us  be- 
fore we  are  supposed  to  be  duly 
informed  that  GiUiatt  is  a  medita- 
tive man.  We  are  taught  the  nature 
of  dreams  by  day  and  dreaans  by 
night.  We  are  presented  with  a 
list  of  dreamers  and  visionaries 
known  to  history,  and  we  are  told 
of  aU  the  things  that  Gilliatt  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  when  he  looked 
into  the  sea. 

There  was  in  GiUiatt,  M.  Hugo 
tells  us — 

something  of  hallucination  and  something 
of  inspiration.  Hallncination  may  haunt 
a  peasant  like  Martin  no  less  than  a  ki^g 


like  Heniy  IV.  The  Unknown  sometimes 
prepares  surprises  f6r  mankind.  A  sudden 
rent  in  the  darkness  lets  us  for  a  moment 
discern  the  invisible,  and  then  quickly  closes 
again.  These  yisions  are  occasionaUy  trans- 
figiuators.  They  transform  a  camel-driyer 
into  Mahomet,  a  goat-herd  into  Jeanne  d'Anx 
Solitude  sets  free  a  certain  portion  of  sub* 
lime  delirium.  It  is  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  bush.  There  results  from  it  a 
mysterious  quivering  of  thought  which  mag- 
nifies the  doctor  into  a  seer  and  the  poet 
into  a  prophet Often  the  vision- 
ary condition  overwhelms  man  and  stupefiea 
him.  BabriUissement  sacre  existe  (thia 
phrase  is  untranslatable).  The  fakir  is 
burthened  with  his  vision  as  the  critin  with. 
hia  aoitre.  Luther  discoursing  with -devils 
in  the  attic  at  Wittembur^,  Pascal  masking 
hell  with  the  screen  in  his  cabinet,  the  obi 
negro  conversing  with  the  white-faced  god 
Bossum,  all  show  us  the  same  phenomenon 
exhibited  diversely  by  the  brains  it  comes 
across,  according  to  their  strength  and 
dimension.  Luther  and  Pascal  were,  and 
always  will  remain  great;  the  obi  is  im- 
becile. 

What  is  M.  Hugo  when  he  talks 
like  this?  Is  this  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  bush  P«  Must  we  have 
so  much  smoke  for  so  little  fire  P 
We  abstain  from  going  on  with  our 
translation  of  these  pages,  from 
sheer  weariness  of  the  pretension 
and  inflation  that  characterise  them. 
Our  next  struggle  is  with  the  old 
dialect  of  Guernsey,  tiresome  and 
useless,  and  the  worst  of  all  is 
the  building  of  the  Bv/rande^  with 
all  the  particulars  of  its  madunery  ; 
of  the  progress  of  its  construction, 
of  its  measurement,  of  its  merits 
and  its  defects,  of  its  position  in  the 
water,  and  of  the  exact  manner  of 
its  action,  with  deviations  (for  M. 
Hugo  is  true  to  his  system  of  devia* 
tion  from  his  main  topic)  into  other 
seas  and  other  lands  where  othm^ 
steamers  were  built  and  other  navU 
gators  guided  them. 

The  one  object  which  M.  Hugo 
keeps  faithfully  in  view  is  the  sus- 
pension of  all  human  interest ;  when 
he  wrote  his  life  of  Shakespeare  ho 
pre&iced  it  with  the  observation 
that  it  should  rather  be  called 
thoughts  about  Shakespeare,  and  in 
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the  same  way  he  should  have  an- 
nounced to  us  that  his  present 
vokimes  were  thoughts  about  the 
sea,  in  order  that  we  might  expect 
to  find  a  great  deal  in  it  about  fishes, 
Tocks,  and  boats,  but  very  little 
about  men  and  women.  As  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sea,  the  work  would 
stil]  have  been  imperfect  and  in- 
coherent, but  it  would  have  caused 
less  disappointment  because  it  would 
have  excited  less  expectation  than 
in  its  present  form  of  a  romance 
sent  into  the  world  by  a  great  poet. 
The  continual  parade  of  knowledge 
they  exhibit  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable features  of  M.  Hugo's  vo- 
lumes. It  cannot,  with  such  a  man, 
proceed  fix)m  that  poor  intention  of 
display  which  is  pedantry ;  but  an 
enormous  load  of  mental  stores  ill- 
distributed  is  not  less  tiresome,  and 
the  poet's  tedium  is  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  his  genius.  His  chapter  on 
*  les  collaborations  secretes  des  ele- 
ments '  can,  in  respect  of  its  heavi- 
ness, never  be  surpassed.  The 
reader's  attention  here  is  put  upon 
the  rack,  and  swoons  repeatedly; 
waking  into  short  painftd  paroxysms 
of  consciousness,  when  another 
screw  is  turned  on.  Under  such  a 
pressure  we  doubt  our  understand- 
ing, and  remain  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  following  passage: 
"Un  coup  d'equinoxe  vient  de  de- 
molir  sur  la  frontiere  d'Angleterre 
et  d'Ecosse  la  falaise  premiere  des 
quatre — First  of  the  fourth.'  Is  it 
credible  that  M.  Hugo  calls  the 
Firth  of  Forth  the  'first  of  the 
fourth,'  and  translates  it  into  '  la 
falaise  premiere  des  quatre,'  or  is 
there  really  some  unknown  cliff  on 
our  frontiers  bearing  that  strange 
title  ?  We  turn  for  explanation  to 
-the  authorised  English  version.  The 
Toilers  of  the  Sea,  and  there  we  find 
the  doubtftil  sentence  thus  rendered: 
*  An  equinoctial  gale  has  just  demo- 
lished a  great  portion  of  the  cHff  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland.'  If 
this  be  right,   M.   Hugo  is  more 


ludicrously  wrong  than  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe ;  but  however  this 
special  case  may  stand,  we  have 
sufficient  general  grounds  for  de- 
clining to  accept  him  as  an  accurate 
instructor  and  professor  of  physics, 
ajid  we  do  respectfully  decline  it 
altogether.  All  who  truly  appre- 
ciate him  as  a  poet,  must  lament 
his  appearance  in  this  other  cha- 
racter, and  must  regret  also  the 
occasional  nonsense  of  his  meta- 
physical speculations.  These,  how- 
ever, though  out  of  place  and  too 
long,  contain  some  fruitful  su^es- 
tions  and  some  vigorous  and  ori- 
ginal expressions  of  thought.  We 
would  refer  the  reader  for  a  speci- 
men to  the  account  of  Lethierry's 
religious  opinions,  which  are  tersely 
summed  up  with  this  sentence  : — 

Voyez-vous,  moi  j'ai  une  dr61e  d'idee. 
Je  m'imagine  que  Dieu  est  bon. 

Ce  levain  d'ath^iszue  lui  yenait  de  son 
s6jour  en  France. 

Through  the  murky  atmosphere 
with  wluch  M.  Hugo  is  pleased 
to  surround  us,  the  fire  of  his  vast 
imagination  does  sometimes  pierce 
in  visible  flame.  The  shipwreck 
contrived  by  Clubin  is  powerfully 
described:  the  company  on  board, 
their  commonplace  dialogue  chang- 
ing its  tone  as  the  sea  mist  deepens; 
the  suggestions  of  their  fear ;  the 
tremor  of  the  intoxicated  pilot; 
and  the  assumed  anxiety  of  the 
one  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about, — are  brought  before  us  with 
that  truth  and  vigour  of  concep- 
tion which  put  Kfe  into  dead 
letters,  and  which  make  a  writer 
a  creator.  There  is  a  fine  irony 
in  Clubin' s  attitude  of  self-abne- 
gation and  in  the  extraordinary 
respect  with  which  it  inspires  his 
crew  ;  and  the  honest  tears  of  the 
pilot  (Clubin's  unconscious  victim) 
when  he  parts  from  his  master,  are 
of  that  kind  which  rouse  a  sympa- 
thetic emotion.  Clubin's  triumphant 
solitude  and  grand  contempt  when 
he  is  left  on  deck  with  his  friend, 
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and  his  success  and  subsequent 
reflections  are  brought  before  the 
reader  with  the  accumulative  force 
which  we  have  elsewhere  described 
as  characteristic  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  genius  ;  his  thunder  sounds 
first  in  the  slow  single  roll  as  distant 
and  threatening,  coming  up  faster 
and  louder,  doubling  and  trebling 
its  rapidity,  multiplying  its  volume, 
massing  itself,  till  its  force  is  dis- 
charged with  irresistible  meteoric 
energy,  under  which  you  sometimes 
think  you  see  the  heavens  opening. 
But  M.  Hugo's  fire  is  not  always 
divine ;  he  sometimes  rather  resem- 
bles the  volcano  under  earth  which 
pours  out  its  fury  in  hot  disorder, 
casting  up  huge  shapeless  missiles, 
with  here  and  there  a  precious  ore 
mixed,  or  even  a  tender  uprooted 
flower  borne  on  the  fiery  stream, 
whose  great  torrent  sweeps  down 
with  indiscriminate  vehemence  upon 
the  reader,  so  that  he  is  either 
shocked  into  a  stupor  or  bewil- 
dered into  a  delirium,  or  his  only 
resource  is  to  escape  in  flight. 

M.  Hugo  drags  us  through  all 
the  convulsions  of  the  sea  till  every 
character  of  his  fiction  seems  wholly 
swamped  in  it ;  he  has  apparently 
stood  as  a  watcher  and  an  exile  on 
the  shore,  isolated  from  most  of  his 
kind,  till  that  vast  power  has  en- 
grossed his  thoughts,  and  his  sym- 
pathies have  become  absorbed  in 
its  moods  and  ways,  seeking  out 
curiously  its  treasures,  but  more 
fervently  its  horrors  and  its  mon- 
sters. Gilliatt  has  an'  encounter 
with  a  sea  storm,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  a  swelling  description  of 
what  wind  may  be,  of  which  the 
chapter  itself  may  be  accepted  as 
an  adequate  illustration.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this,  as  brief  as  possible, 
to  show  how  M.  Hugo  sid3fers  his 
ideas  to  get  the  better  of  his. judg- 
ment, and  to  outrun  his  selective 
faculties. 

All  that  the    author    has    ever 


thought  about  wind  is  heaped  up 
here  to  burthen  the  narrative — 
troubling  us,  offending  us,  buffeting 
us  in  the  face  ;  we  come  out  of  this 
chapter  in  a  dishevelled  unseemly 
condition.  Let  us  take  a  few  sen- 
tences here  and  there,  such  as  we 
can  just  bear  to  repeat : 

Les  vents  du  large.  D*oi  yiennent-ils  ? 
De  rincommensurable.  U  faut  a  leurs  en- 
yergores  le  diam^tre  du  gouffre.  Leurs 
ailes  d^mesur^es  out  besoin  du  recul  in- 
d^fini  des  solitudes.  L'Atlantique,  le  Pa- 
cifique,  ces  vastes  ouvertures  bleues,  voila 
ce  qui  leur  convient.  lis  les  font  sombres. 
lis  y  volent  en  troupes.  Le  commandant 
Page  a  vu  une  fois  sur  la  haute  mer  sept 
trombes  a  la  fois.  lis  sont  la,  farouches. 
lis  pr^^tent  les  disastres.  lis  ont  pour 
labeur  Tenflure  ^phemire  et  ^temelle  du 
flot.  Ce  qu'ils  peuvent  est  ignor^,  ce  qu'ils 
veulent  est  inconnu.  lis  sont  les  sphinx- 
de  I'abime,  et  Gama  est  leur  (Edipe.  .  .  . 
On  dirait  que  I'intelligence  humaine  le» 
inquifete  et  ils  se  herissent  contre  elle. 
L'intelligence  est  invincible,  mais  T^Ument 
est  imprenable.  Que  faire  contre  Tubiquit^ 
insaisissable  ?  Le  souffle  devient  massue, 
puis  redevient  souffle.  Les  vents  com- 
battent  par  T^rasement  et  se  d^fendent 
par  r^vanouissement.     Qui  les  rencontre 

est  aux  exp&iients Christophe 

Colombe  les  voyant  venir  vers  la  Pinta, 
montait  sur  le  pont  et  leur  adressait  les 
premiers  versets  de  I'Evangile  selon  Saint 
Jean.  Surcouf  les  insultait.  Voici  la 
clique,  disait-il.  Napier  leur  tirait  des 
coups  de  canon.  Ils  ont  la  dictature  du 
Chaos.  Ils  ont  le  Chaos,  qu'en  font-ils? 
On  ne  sait  quoi  d'implacable.  La  fosse  aux 
vents  est  plus  monstrueuse  que  la   fosse 

aux  lions lis  commettent  des 

choses  qui  ressemblent  a  des  crimes.  On 
ne  sait  sur  qui  ils  jettent  les  arrachements 
blancs  de  I'^cume.  Que  de  f^rocit^  impie 
dans  le  naufrage !  quel  affront  a  la  Provi- 
dence !  lis  ont  Pair  par  moment  de  crochet 
9ur  Dieu,  Ils  sont  les  tyrans  des  lieux 
inconnus.  Luoghi  apaventosi^  murmuraient 
les  marins  de  Venise. 

The  length  to  which  this  exagge- 
ration goes  is  too  much  for  our 
patience.  Hand  and  thought  grow 
weary  in  the  endeavour  to  extract 
the  cream  from  this  cui^dling  com- 
position ;  we  are  told — 

That  shuddering  space  submits  to  the 
assault  of  these  criminal  winds ; — that  what 
passes  in  these  great  desolations  is  unutter- 
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able ;— ihat  some  equestrian  figure  is  hidden 
in  the  shadow; — that  the  air  makes  a 
sound  like  a  forest ; — ^that  we  see  nothings 
bnt  hear  the  movement  of  cavaliy; — that 
it  is  noon,  and  then  suddenly  night,  for  a  tor- 
nado is  passing ;  that  it  is  midnight,  and 
suddenly  day,  for  the  polar  aether  is 
lighted; — ^that  a  doud  being  too  heavy, 
splits  in  the  middle  and  falls  in  pieces  upon 
the  sea; — that  where  it  rains  we  have  a 
furnace ;  and  that  from  the  liquid  wave  a 
great  blaze  rises. 

Let  so  much  suffice,  though  it  is 
trebled  in  our  author's  pages; 
the  nature  of  it  is  perfectly  de- 
scribed by  the  words  which  he  ap- 
pHes  to  Gilliatt's  state  of  mind 
while  he  is  at  his  great  work. 
^  Son  cBUYre  lui  montait  a  la  tete ;  on 
pent  s'enivrer  de  son  ame ;  cette 
iTrognerie-la  s'appelle  Theroisme.' 
We  gladly  leave  so  much  sound  and 
ftiry  and  forced  antithesis,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  fight  with  the  monster, 
in  which  M.  Hugo  has  made  better 
use  of  his  strength.  We  are  told 
that  this  monster  is  called  by  the 
French  sailors  a  *  pieuvre,'  and  by 
the  English  a  devil-fish  or  blood- 
sucker, but  its  physi(^logy  appears  to 
be  doubtfal.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
detail  in  its  description,  but  the  de- 
tail does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
anything  that  we  know  through  the 
medium  of  cyclopsBdias  or  works  on 
natural  history ;  it  appears  to  com- 
bine two  species  in  one,  and  We  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Owen  would  find  it 
more  difficult  to  build  up  a  correct 
structure  from  M.  Hugo's  elabdrate 
account  of  this  awfiil  creature  sup- 
posed to  Hve  in  our  seas,  than  to  re- 
produce an  extinct  cephalopod  from 
its  fossil  remains,  according  to  the 
necessities  implied  in  the  harmony 
of  nature.  This  'pieuvre'  is  not 
less  of  *  a  strange  fish'  than  the  one 
that  Trinculo  found  in  Prospero's 
island,  '  legged  like  a  man,  and  his 
fins  like  arms ! '  but  if  M.  Hugo 
has  helped  the  horror  of  creation 
with  a  little  extra  combination  of  his 
own  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  that;  we  are  willing 


to  concede  to  him  the  poet's  right, 
and  to  beheve  that  he  has  seen 
something  more  than  has  been  yet 
revealed  to  any  physiological  inves- 
tigator, or  yet  proclaimed  in  any 
scientific  discourse  at  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution or  other  assembly  of  that 
kind.  Indeed,  M.  Hugo  candidly 
opens  his  description  by  telling  us 
that— 

Pour  croir©  k  la  pieuvre,  il  faut  ravoir 
vue. 

Compart  4  la  pieuTce,  les  yieUles  hydres 
font  Bouiire. 

L'inconnu  dispose  du  piodige,  et  il  B*en 
sert  pour  composer  le  monstre.  Orph^e, 
HomSre  et  Hesiode  n'ont  pu  faire  que  la 
chim^ ;.  Dieu  a  fait  la  pieuyre. 

Quand  Dieu  veut,  il  exceUe  dans  1*6x6- 
crable.  Le  pourquoi  de  cette  yoloat6  est 
reflBx)i  du  penseur  religieux. 

Tons  les  id^s  dtant  admis,  si  F^pouTante 
est  un  but,  la  pieuvre  est  un  chef-d'cBUvre. 

This  masterpiece  confrY>nt8  us  with 
all  its  horrors  in  the  following  enu- 
meration of  its  negative  and  poeitive 
qualities : 

La  pieuvre  n'a  pas  de  masse  museolaire^ 
pas  de  cii  mena9ant,  pas  de  cuiiasse,  posde 
come,  pas  de  daid,  pas  de  pinee,  pas  de 
queue  prenante  ou  contondante,  pas  d'aile- 
rons  branchants,  pas  d'ailerons  ongl&,  pas 
d'^pines,  pas  d*^p6e,  pas  de  d^chaige  flec- 
trique,  pas  de  virus,  pas  de  venin,  pas  de 
grifies,  pas  de  bee,  pas  de  dents.  Lt 
pieuvre  est  de  toutes  les  b^tes  la  plus  foi> 
midablement  armee.  Qu'est-ce  dome  que  la 
pieuvre  ?    C?est  la  ventouse. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this 
powerfdlchapter  by  detached  pieces ; 
its  force  consists  as  much  in  its 
quantity  as  its  quality.  We  cannot 
abstract  a  cell  from  the  batfcery 
without  diminishing  the  energy  of 
its  shock,  and  we  cannot  in  this  in- 
stance reduce  the  bulk  of  the  poet's 
inspirations  without  damaging  the 
impression  that  is  stamped  by  their 
aggregation ;  we  can  only  attempt  to 
convey  to  our  Tea4er8  a  few  of  M. 
Hugo's  most  original  saggestums, 
and  these  suffer  by  the  loss  of  the 
context: 

Cette  b^te  s'applique  sur  sa  proie,  la 
lecouvre  et  la  noue  da  ses  longnes  bandes. 
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«...  Elle  est  arachnide  par  la  forme 
et  cam^l^n  par  la  coloration.  Irrit^  elle 
devient  Tiolette.  Chose  dpouvantable  c'est 
mou.    .    .     . 

Elle  a  nn  aspect  de  seorbut  et  de  gan- 
grene. C'eat  de  la  maladie  arrang^e  en 
monstmosit^. 

The  author's  vivid  imagination 
conceives  in  all  its  ftdness  the  dis- 
gust that  the  ways  of  this  vile 
creature  inspire.  He  shudders  at  its 
apparition ;  it  has  no  visible  progress 
or  approach;  you  do  not  see  it 
coming,  and  this  is  dreadful;  you 
discover  it,  and  as  soon  as  you  find 
it,  you  are  its  victim.  It  has  no 
bone,  no  bleed,  no  flesh.  It  is  flac- 
cid ;  there  is  nothing  within  it.  It 
is  a  skin.  You  can  turn  its  eight 
tentacles  inside  out  like  the  fingers 
of  a  glove.     It  is  cold  all  over: 

C'est  la  machine  pnenmatique  qui  vons 
attaque.    Vous  avez  afi&ire  au  yide  ayant 

des  pattes La  griffe  n'est  rien 

pr6s  de  la  ventonse.  La  gnffe  c'est  la  bfete 
qui  entre  dans  yotre  chair;  la  ventonse 
c^est  vons-mdme  qni  entrez  dans  la  b^te. 
Yos  muscles  s'enflent,  yos  fibres  se  tordent, 
Totre  pean  ^late  sous  une  p6s^  immonde, 
votre  sang  jaillit  et  se  m61e  affireusement  k 
la  lymphe  du  mollusque.  La  b^te  se  su- 
perpose k  yous  par  mille  bouches  inflmes ; 
I'hydr©  s'incorpore  k  I'homme ;  Thomme 
s'amalgame  k  I'hydre.  Vous  ne  faites  qu'un. 
Ce  r6ye  est  sur  yous.  Le  tigre  ne  pent  que 
vous  d^yorer;  le  poulpe,  horreur!  yous 
aspire.  II  yous  tire  k  fui  et  en  lui,  et  li6, 
englu6  impuissant,  yous  yous  sentez  lente- 
ment  yid^  dans  cet  ^pouyimtable  sac,  qui 
est  un  monstre. 

Au-del4  du  terrible,  ^tre  mang^  yiyaut, 
il  y  a  rinexprimable,  6tre  bu  yiyant. 

The  horror  of  this  chapter  is  in- 
spired not  by  the  position  of  the 
man  fastened  on  as  a  prey,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  creature  which 
fastens  on  him ;  and  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic as  we  have  before  indi- 
cated of  the  whole  work:  human 
interest  is  subordinate  to  the  acces- 
sories, technically  known  in  thea- 
trical language  as  properties.  The 
properties  throughout,  beginning 
with  that  vast  one  of  the  ocean, 
occupy  too  much  attention.  .  Clu- 
bin's  revolver  is  analysed  with  as 


much  care  as  Clubin's  character ; — 
the  qualities  of  each  of  its  barrels, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  its  manu- 
facture, are  insisted  on  with  undue 
prolixiiy — whether  with  great  accu- 
racy, we  may  be  suffered  to  doubt, 
when  our  poet  introduces  us  at 
almost  equal  length  to  an  instru- 
ment which  his  hero  buys  of  a  High- 
lander, and  which  is  called  a  Bug- 
pipe — ^Bugpipe— yes,  there  it  is, 
standing  out  in  clear  type,  in  this 
fifth  edition  of  the  book,  and  giving 
its  name  to  a  whole  chapter.  The 
mistake  is  so  preposterous,  the 
chapter  looks  so  ridiculous,  when 
you  read  that  heading  to  it  of  *  Le 
Bugpipe'  —  that  we  feel  sure  no 
writer  of  burlesque  would  have 
ventured  upon  such  an  absurdity; 
the  fine  satirist  would  certainly 
refrain  from  caricaturing  M.  Hugo 
so  grossly  as  he  has  caricatured 
himself. 

Indeed  in  all  his  moods,  whether 
they  soar  beyond  the  sublime,  or 
fall  below  the  ridiculous,  his  auda- 
city is  unequalled — the  part  that 
the  *  bugpipe'  performs  here  is  very 
ludicrous.  It  learns  to  play  a  plain- 
tive air,  caught  from  ftrrtive  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  Deruchette  sing- 
ing ;  and  this  plaintive  air  is  *  Bonny 
Dundee.' 

La  m^lancolique  m^lodie  ^ossaise, 
*  Bonny  Dundee/  tout  le  soir  est  dans  cet 
air,  toute  Taurore  ^tait  dans  sa  yoix.  Cela 
faisait  un  contraste  doucement  surprenant. 
On  disait :  Miss  Deruchette  est  a  son  piano ; 
et  les  passants  du  bas  de  la  coUine  s'arre- 
taient  quelquefois  deyant  le  mur  du  jardin 
des  Bray^es  pour  Pouter  ce  chant  si  frais 
et  eette  chanson  si  triste. 

In  the  character  of  D^ruchette's 
other  lover,  the  rival  of  the  man 
with  the  '  bugpipe,'  and  whose  in- 
strument the  Bible  is  more  efficient, 
M.  Hugo  has  infrised  more  life  and 
interest ;  he  is  sketched  with  truer 
Hues,  and  fewer;  he  is  introduced 
with  some  of  the  author's  most  ten- 
der and  feeling  touches ;  he  is  sensi- 
tive and' refined,  his  colour  comes 
and  goes,  you  know  all  the  move- 
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ments  of  his  slight  figure;  diffi- 
dent of  himself,  but  proud  of  his 
calling,  you  see  in  him  the  charm  of 
ingenuous  youth  and  of  passionate 
affections,  mingled  with  chastening 
piety.  .  The  reality  and  beauty  of 
this  portrait  leave  us  to  lament  that 
"we  are  allowed  so  few  glimpses  of 
it,  and  we  would  gladly  exchange 
the  history  of  the  winds  and  the 
anecdotes  of  demonology,  and  the 
building  of  the  Burande,  and  even 
the  details  of  the  purchase  of  the 
*bugpipe' — for  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  tender  thoughts  be- 
tweenDeruchetteand  her  betrothed; 
and  for  more  of  such  chamung  poetry 
9fi  gleams  forth  in  sweet  fellowship 
widi  the  moonlight  of  their  evening' 
interview. 

But  this  minister  of  love  and 
heaven  ought  to  refuse  his  name. 
The  names  Joey  Bbenezer  Caudray 
have  the  twang  of  the  conventicle 
in  them,  and  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  grace  of  their  possessor. 
The  name  of  the  rector  to  whose 
office  he  succeeds,  Jaquemin  He- 
rode,  is  unlike  anything  we  know 
in  England,  but  it  may  possibly  exist 
in  Guernsey,  and  there  is  nothing 
especially  unpleasant  in  its  sound. 
The  owner  of  it  is  an  excellent  type 
of  the  High  Church  pastor,  pene- 
trated with  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
with  a  tincture  of  pride  militating 
somewhat  against  the  Christian 
spirit,  yet  not  without  a  real  Chris- 
tian sympathy  with  suffering.  He 
bestows  a  parting  visit  of  consolation 
upon  Lethierry  in  his  affliction,  when 
he  himself  is  about  to  remove  to  a 
sphere  better  suited  to  his  ambition 
than  Guernsey;  and  he  is  accom- 
panied by  his  appointed  successor, 
the  young  Joey  Ebenezer.  His  topics 
of  condolence  are  i^ouched  with 
delicate  irony,  and  while  he  is  ex- 
horting Letluerry,  the  younger  mi- 
nister is  looking  at  Deruchette. 

This  scene  is  a  perfect  work  of 
art ;  the  effect  of  it  is  only  marred 
by  the  hurry  and  bustle  and  hud- 


dling up  of  the  plot  which,  follow^ 
The  termination  is  clumsy,  because 
the  author  is  fatigued  before  lie 
reaches  it.  So  are  his  readers ;  and 
the  catastrophe  comes  .  without 
effect,  because  Gilliatt,  among  huge 
winds  and  seas,  and  great  broken 
machinery,  and  over-topping  sce- 
nery, has  never  called  forth  our 
human  affections,  and  we  only  par- 
don him  his  suicide  because  'we 
have  no  objection  to  his  death.  We 
might  otherwise  have  suggested 
that  it  would  have  been  nobler  to 
live  on — to  conquer — as  we  hope  to 
see  M.  Hugo  himself  conquer  once 
more.  We  wish  to  see  his  great 
genius  stand  firm  against  the  temp- 
tetion  to  excess — against  the  hurly- 
burly  of  his  thought — against  the 
passion  of  his  imagination — against 
the  arrogance  of  lus  self-eSteem ; — 
we  should  like  to  see  him  pause  to 
choose  the  best  out  of  the  rush  of 
his  fancies  ;  to  consider  his  propor- 
tions, and  not  to  rely  upon  lus  vast- 
ness.  The  author  of  Les  Mise- 
rabies  ought  not  to  have  published 
such  ill-digested  works  as  the  Vie 
de  Shakespeare  and  Les  Tra^ 
vailleurs  de  la  Mer ;  and  though, 
they  have  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  this  may  seem  to  prove 
their  success,  it  is  not  a  proof  of 
their  actual  merit.  They  are  borne 
up  by  the  swell  of  the  wave  that 
follows  the  track  of  the  greater 
work ;  and  when  that  subsides,  as 
it  will  do  in  time,  they  will  have  no 
motive  power  of  their  own  to  buoy 
them  up,  and  will  sink  down  in 
dead  waters. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  may  be  deceived 
for  a  time  by  the  adulation  that 
waits  upon  a  crowned  king ;  but  a 
few  more  such  works  as  these  would 
damage  his  high  reputation  among 
thinking  readers,  and  he  would  be 
found  to  have  committed  a  moral 
suicide  equal  to  his  hero's  physical 
one. 

It  is  true  of  this  work,  as  of  its 
immediate  predecessor,  the  Life  of 
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Shakespeare,  that  no  honest  reader 
conld  go  all  through  it  without  a 
conviction  that  its  anthor  was  a 
man  gf  splendid  intellectual  endow- 
ments ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
honest  and  even  patient  readers 
may  halt  in  the  midst  unable  to 
pursue  it  to  the  end.  It  is  true 
that  M.  Hugo  in  his  very  nonsense 
has  a  vigour  and  abundance  which 
amaze,  if  they  do  not  satisfy,  and 
through  them  we  think  we  see  a 
fallen  divinity. 


Still  the  wrinkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn. 

But  gods  and  kings  fall  by  revolt ; 
let  M.  Hugo  use  wholesome  restraint 
with  becoming  liberty,  before  the 
impulses,  which  should  be  his  sub- 
jects, break  into  uncontrollable  re- 
bellion ;  let  him  take  wisdom  for 
his  minister,  and  keep  his  throne 
and  sovereignty  supreme  by  a  just 
and  reasonable  government. 


VOL.  LXXTII. — NO.  CCCCXXXVIII. 
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ECCE     HOMO.i 

First  Notice. 


JWGH  EOMO  is  nearly  the  first 
mU  attempt  wHcli  Las  been  made 
to  write  in  Englisk  a  life  of  Christ 
like  those  whieh  have  exercised  so 
mnich  infinence  in  France  and  Grer- 
3ziany.  Its»  great  popularity  shows 
how  deeply  Sie  English  public  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  with 
what  an  intense  feeling  of  expecta- 
tion they  are  awaiting  the  advent 
of  those  great  questions  which  have 
hitherto  been  discussed  in  this 
country,  as  it  were,  under  the  breath 
and  by  a  minority  of  writers  almost 
infinitesimally  small.  It  is  as 
strange  as  it  is  true  that  whilst 
in  almost  every  respect  England  has 
always  been  by  far  the  freest  of 
European  countries,  and  also,  not- 
withstanding some  commonplaces  to 
the  contrary,  the  most  intellec- 
tually active,  it  has  also  been  in 
possession  of  a  far  larger  amount 
of  bond  fide  orthodoxy — ^if  by  that 
phrase  we  understand  a  genuine 
national  belief  in  the  supernatural 
-  order  of  facts  connected  with  the 
Christian  religion — ^than  any  other 
country  whatever  in  which  there 
has  been  any  free  discussion  at  alL 
It  is  not  necessary  on  the  present 
occasion  to  make  more  than  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  this  remarkable  fact, 
but  it  is  a  natural  introduction  to 
the  consideration  of  the  work  before 
us,  as  it  tends  to  explain  its  popular- 
ity and  to  some  extent  to  account 
for  its  principal  defects.  The  names 
of  Strauss  and  Renan  have  been  for 
many  years  familiar  to  a  consider- 
able section  of  English  people,  but 
neither  their  works  nor  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  write  have 
made  much  way  amongst  us.  Plenty 
of  English  writers,  Mr.  F.  New- 
man and  Mr.  Greg  for  instance, 
to  say  nothing  of  Theodore  Parker 


and  other  Americans,  have  defnied 
the  truth  of  the  gospels,  but  they 
have-  ahnost  always  done  so  in  a 
controversial  way,  and  hove  never 
taken  them  up  simply  as  historical 
documents  to  be  examined  upon  the 
same  principles  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  would  be  generaUy  con- 
sidered proper  with  respect  to  any 
other  set  of  incidents.  Unorthodox 
English  writers  on  these  subjects 
have  occupied  more  or  less  the 
position  of  Voltaire.  They  have 
set  themselves  to  prove  that  the 
Christian  miracles,  for  instance, 
could  not  have  happened,  or  in 
point  of  fact  did  not  happen ;  but 
no  Englishman  of  any  considerable 
eminence,  with  the  exception  of 
Gibbon,  who  wrote  under  cover  and 
confined  himself  to  irony  and  in- 
sinuation, has  ever  set  himself  to 
inquire  seriously  into  the  problem, 
what  we  must  suppose  to  have  hap- 
pened if  we  assume  that  the  evidence 
before  us  is  to  be  dealt  with  on 
common  historical  principles. 

It  is,  however,  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  plain  to  every  un- 
derstanding, that  this  is  the  problem 
upon  which  all  theology  hangs,  and 
which  must  be  solved  so  &r  as  it 
can  be  solved  or  be  given  up  as 
insoluble,  if  the  debates  which  agi- 
tate men's  minds  so  deeply  are  to 
come  to  any  practical  result.  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  would  probably 
describe  his  book  as  an  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem.  He  tells  us 
that  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the 
current  conceptions  of  Christ,  he 
felt '  obliged  to  reconsider  the  whole 
subject  from  the  beginning,  and 
placing'  himself  'in  imagination 
at  the  time  when  he  whom  we  call 
Christ  bore  no  such  name,  but  was 
simply,  as  St.  Luke  describes  him,  a 
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joiing  man  of  promise,  popnlar  with 
those  who  knew  him  and  appearing 
to  enjoy  the  Divine  fovonr,  to  trace 
his  biography  from  point  to  point, 
and  accept  those  conclusions  about 
him  .  *  »  .  which  the  facts  them- 
selves, critically  weighed,  appear  to 
warrant.'  The  work,  he  tells  us, 
is  a  mere  fragment  meant '  to  frimish 
an  answer  to  the  question,  What 
was  Christ's  object  in  founding  the 
society  which  is  called  by  his  name, 
and  how  is  it  adapted  to  attain  that 
object  ?'  It  is  to  be  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  describe  Christ  as  '  the 
creator  of  modem  theology  and 
religion.'  Such  is  the  object  of  tiie 
book  as  announced  in  the  preface. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  describes 
Christ's  baptism  and  temptation, 
the  character  of  the  society  which 
lie  founded,  the  conditions  of  mem- 
l>ership  in  it,  and  its  general  nature 
and  objects.  The  second  part,  which 
is  called  *  Christ's  Legislation,'  begins 
by  comparing  Chnst's  society  to 
other  societies,  and  its  laws  to  their 
laws,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  a 
variety  of  laws  which,  as  the  author 
believes,  Christ  gave  to  his  society ; 
viz.  the  general  law  of  love,  which 
he  calls  the  ^  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity,' and  the  specific  laws  of  philan- 
thropy, edification,  mercy,  resent- 
ment, and  forgiveness;  the  whole 
concludes  with  a  summary  from 
which  any  one  may,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, get  an  idea  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  book. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
of  its,  literary  characteristics.  It  is 
obviously  the  work  of  a  man  of 
taste  and  cultivation,  and  it  shows 
acuteness  of  mind  and  much  power 
of  expression.  It  does  not  in  our 
judgment  show  any  considerable 
range  or  depth  of  study,  and  there 
is  a  superfine  air  about  the  mo- 
rality and  sentiment  in  general 
which  often  degenerates  into  senti- 
mentality. For  instance,  there  is 
a  passage  (pp.  102-105)  about  the 
v^oman  taken  in  adultery,  where  the 


writer  spins  out  the  nine  verses  in 
which  the  story  is  told  into  four 
pages  of  the  style  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  a  fair  sample  : 

Some  of  the  leading  religious  men  of 
Jerusalem  [the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  says 
St  John]  had  detected  a  woman  in  adiiltery. 
.  .  .  What  became  of  the  criminal  ap- 
peared to  them  wholly  unimportant ;  towaxos 
her  crime  or  her  character  they  had  no 
feeling  whatever,  not  even  hatred,  still 
less  pity  or  sympathetic  shame. 

Then  follows  half  a  page  about 
what  they  '  might  have  said,'  and 
'  probably  would  have  argued,'  and 
'  might  fluentiy  and  plausibly  have 
urged.'  Christ  on  the  other  hand 
was  utterly  shocked : 

The  effect  upon  him  was  such  as  might 
have  been  produced  upon  many  since,  but 

Serhaps  upon  scarcely  any  man  that  ever 
red  before.  He  was  seized  with  an  in- 
tolerable sense  of  shame.  He  could  not 
meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd.  .  .  .  In  his 
burning  embarrassment  and  confusion  he 
stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and 
began  writing  with  his  finger  on  the  groimd, 
&c.  &c. 

All  this  is  mere  invention  which 
would  not  be  in  good  taste  in  a 
novel,  but  which,  in  what  claims 
to  be  a  grave  historical  criticism  on 
the  most  solemn  of  all  subjects,  is 
something  worse  than  a  fault  of 


It  would  not  have  been  worth 
while  to  notice  at  length  a  defect 
of  style,  if  it  had  not  afforded  at 
the  same  time  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  fiindamental  and  in- 
curable defect  of  the  whole  book,, 
which  in  a  few  words  may  be  stated 
thus :  the  book  is  a  novel,  and  not  a 
good  novel,  under  a  critical  disguise. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  being 
written  by  a  sheep  in  wolf's  cloth- 
ing. The  skin  is  the  skin  of  the 
rationalist  wolf,  but  the  voice  is  the 
voice,  of  the  tamer  and  more  ortho- 
dox animal.  The  author  will  as- 
sume nothing.  He  will  take  up 
the  evidence  before  him.  He  will 
study  the  facts  themselves,  and  ac- 
cept the  conclusions  which,  whra. 
3  F2 
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critically  weighed,  the  facts  will 
warrant.  This  is  aU  very  well,  but 
how  does  he  redeem  these  pledges  ? 
There  is  not  a  word,  or  hardly  a 
word,  of  criticism  in  the  whole  book. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  or  character  of  his  ma- 
terials, and  he  writes  throughout 
under  the  influence  of  a  delusion 
which  has  not  been  without  its 
effect  on  much  more  considerable 
men — ^M.  Eenan  for  instance.  This 
delusion  is  neatly  expressed  in  the 
following  passage : 

Only  a  well-trained  historical  imagina- 
tioli,  active  and  yet  calm,  is  competent  so 
to  revive  the  dicumstances  of  place  and 
time  in  which  the  words  were  delivered  as 
to  draw  from  them,  at  a  distance  of  1800 
years,  a  meaning  tolerably  like  that,  which 
they  conveyed  to  those  who  heard  them. 

Only  part  of  one  word  of  this  is 
true,  and  that  is  the  word  'only,'  in 
so  far  as  it  is  negative.  Nothing  else 
certainly  is  competent  to  perform 
the  task  suggested,  but  neither  is 
the  'historical  imagination'  com- 
petent, however  well  it  may  be 
trained.  You  cannot  make  bricks 
without  straw.  No  human  creature 
knows,  or  ever  can  or  will  know, 
how  men  "thought  and  felt  in  Pa- 
lestine between  a.d.  i  and  a.d.  33, 
and  when  the  '  historical  imagina- 
tion' sets  to  work  on  the  subject  it 
gives  us  only  at  best  a  nineteenth- 
century  conception  of  the  sort  of 
person  who,  according  to  our  views, 
and*  with  our  subsequent  know- 
ledge, we  choose  to  imagine  as  the 
first  author  of  the  changes  which 
Christianity  has  produced  in  the 
world.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
task  undertaken  from  very  differ- 
ent points  of  view  by  M.  Renan 
and  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  is 
simply  hopeless  upon  one  suppo- 


sition, and  presumptuous,  as  well 
as  hopeless,  on  another.  If  Jesus- 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  if  the- 
mles  of  criticism  require  us  to  set 
aside  as  fabulous  or  legendary  all 
the  miraculous  events  related  in  the 
four  gospels,  which  is  M.  Benan's- 
view,  then  the  only  witnesses  from 
whom  we  learn  anything  whatever 
on  the  subject  are  so  entirely  dis- 
credited that  we  cannot  trust  any- 
thing they  say.  The  Apostles* 
Creed  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the- 
words :  *  I  believe  that  Jesus  Chrisiv 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,' 
but  the  rest  of  the  history  would 
become  the  domain  of  the  'histo- 
rical imagination,'^  and  would  be 
filled  with  pictures,  satisfactory, 
no  doubt,  and  edifying  to  the  mind 
which  produces  them,  but  probably 
offensive  to  every  one  else. 

On  the  other  hiajid,  if  Jesus  Christ 
was  God  Incarnate  it  is  obvious 
that  the  '  historical  imagination '  is 
utterly  out  of  place,  and  for  this 
plain  reason.  The  imagination,  his- 
torical or  otherwise,  cannot  create 
— ^it  can  only  reproduce  and  combine 
the  materials  which  it  already  pos- 
sesses, but  such  a  fact  as  a  divine 
incarnation  lies  altogether  beyond 
the  sphere  of  all  former  or  subse- 
quent experience,  and  the  attempt 
to  discover,  by  the  aid  of  the  his- 
torical imagination,  what  kind  of 
being  an  Incarnate  God,  of  whom 
we  have  only  imperfect  accounts, 
really  was,  is  like  trying  to  imagine 
the  creation  of  the  world,  or  any 
other  fact  which  lies  altogether 
beyond,  our  reach.  Whatever  view, 
therefore,  is  taken,  or  is  ultimately 
to  be  taken,  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  Christ,  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Ecce  Homo  is  equally  out  of  place. 


*  Some  years  ago  the  author  of  the  present  article  asked  a  Savoyard  guide  whether  he 
ever  read  the  Bibfe,  and  being  informed  that  the  priests  objected  to  it,  advised  him  to  do- 
so  observing  that  the  Old  Testament  was  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  New 
Testament  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  The  guide's  face  brightened  up  at  once,  *L'his- 
toire  de  J^us-Christ— oui,  monsieur,  je  connais  bien  9a,  Isaac  Laquedem,  roman  par 
Alexandre  Dumas/  This  suggests  the  proper  title-page  for  such  works  as  M.  Benan's  or- 
Ecce  Hofno, 
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Whoever  tries  to  write  a  life  of 
Christ  must  make  his  choice  be- 
tween attempting  the  solution  of 
an  obviously  insoluble  problem,  and 
extracting  historical  truth  from 
documents  which  he  himself  con- 
victs of  being  tissues  of  delusion 
and  creduUty.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 

We  will  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
impossibility  of  the  undertaking  of 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  by  an 
examination  of  some  parts  of  the 
book  itself.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  knowledge  now  existing  in 
the  world  in  relation  to  Jesus 
Ohriflt  is  contained  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  all  but  a  very  small 
amount  is  contained  in  the  four 
gospels.  The  claims  set  up  to  tra- 
ditionary knowledge  on  the  subject 
do  not  deserve  serious  discussion. 
Indeed,  these  claims  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  claims  to  legislative 
power,  under  a  thin  disguise,  and 
not  to  any  special  knowledge  of 
matters  of  fact  derived  from  hear- 
say, which  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  tradition.  Substantially, 
then,  our  whole  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  contained  in  the  four  gos- 
pels ;  and  that  knowledge  cannot 
possibly  be  increased.  Whatever  in 
them  is  incomplete,  obscure,  or  am- 
biguous, must  remain  so  to  the  end 
of  time,  and  can  never  receive  any 
but  a  conjectural  explanation.  This 
being  so,  it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  person  intending  to  go 
back  to  the  fountain  head,  and  take 
'  a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  would  begin  by  in- 
quiring what  the  four  gospels  are ; 
— ^who  wrote  them? — when  were 
they  written  ?  —  what  means  of 
knowledge  had  the  writers  ? — how 
far  are  they  accurate  ? — is  every 
part  of  every  gospel  of  equal  autho- 
rity?— do  our  copies  fairly  repre- 
sent the  originals?  These  and 
other  questions  of  the  same  sort 
imperatively  require  an  answer  be- 
fore the  work,  which  the  author 
proposes  to  himself,  can  be  under- 


taken with  any  sort  of  prospect  of 
a  satisfactory  result. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry  there 
is  one  question  which  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  rest.  What  view, 
for  critical  purposes,  does  the  author 
take  of  the  question  of  miracles? 
Will  he  discard  all  miraculous 
stories  as  fabulous,  as  he  would  in 
dealing  with  common  history,  or 
does  he  believe  miraculous  narra- 
tives to  be  credible  if  asserted  on 
good  evidence  ?  If  so,  what  evidence 
does  he  consider  good  enough  for 
the  purpose  ?  What  are  the  grounds 
of  his  opinion  ?  How  does  he  apply 
it  to  the  case  of  the  gospels  ?  Both 
Strauss  and  Eenan  deal  boldly  and 
clearly  with  this  subject.  The 
author  of  Ecce  Hoino  deals  with  it 
in  a  hesitating  and  partly  fallacious 
and  sophistical  manner.  His  book, 
in  fact,  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  account  the  four 
gospels  give  of  Christ,  whether  truly 
or  falsely.  This  is  a  perfectly  legi- 
timate inquiiy,  though  we  do  not 
think  it  is  handled  successfully  in 
Ecce  Homo,  However,  it  is  mixed  up 
at  least  in  one  leading  passage  with 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  sophistry.. 
In  a  chapter  headed  'Christ's  Cre- 
dentials,' the  author  says : 

To  deny  that  Christ  did  undertake  to 
found  and  to  legislate  for  a  new  theocratic 
society,  and  that  he  did  claim  the  office  of 
Judge  of  mankind,  is  indeed  possible,  but 
only  to  those  who  altogether  deny  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  extant  biographies  of  Christ. 
If  those  biographies  be  admitted  to  be  gene- 
rally trustworthy,  then  Christ  undertook  to 
be  what  w^e  have  described ;  if  not,  .then  of 
course  this,  but  also  every  other,  account  of 
him  £ei118  to  the  ground. 

A  little  further  on  he  says  : 

The  present  treatise  aims  to  show  that 
the  Chnst  of  the  gospels  is  not  mythical, 
by  showing  that  the  character  those  bio- 
graphies portray  is  in  all  its  large  features 
strikingly  consistent,  and  at  the  same  timo 
so  peculiar  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  tho 
reach  of  invention.  .  .  .  Now  if  the 
character  depicted  in  the  gospels  is  in  the 
main  read  and  historical,  they  must  be  gene- 
rally trustworthy,  and,  if  so,  the  responsi- 
bility of  miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.    In 
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this  case  the  reality  of  the  miracles  them- 
selves depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
opinion  we  form  of  Christ's  veracity,  and 
this  opinion  must  arise  gradually  from  the 
carefiil  examination  of  his  whole  life. 

This  appears  to  us  a  ctunbrous 
way  of  saying  that  the  veraoity  of 
Christ  proves  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pels, whilst  the  truth  of  the  gospels 
proves  the  veracity  of  Christ. 

Let  us  draw  this  argument  into 
form.     It  will  stand  thus : 

1 .  All  biographies  which  portray 
characters  strilongly  consistent  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  are 
generally  trustworthy. 

But  the  four  gospels  do  so. 
Therefore,  they  are  generally  trust- 
worthy. 

2.  All  biographies  which  are 
generally  trustworthy  correctly  re- 
port all  important  sayings  attri- 
buted by  them  to  the  person  to 
whom  they  relate. 

But  the  four  gospels  are  gene- 
rally trustworthy.  Therefore,  aU 
the  important  sayings  which  they 
ascribe  to  Christ  were  really 
uttered  by  him. 

3.  Important  sayings  of  Christ's 
are  related  in  the  gospels  which 
would  pledge  his  veracity,  if  they 
really  were  nttered,  to  the  fact  of 
his  performing  miracles. 

But  the  gospels  being  generally 
trustworthy,  report  these  sayings 
correctly.  Therefore,  the  veracity 
of  Christ  is  pledged  for  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  related  in  the  gospels. 

The  majors  of  the  two  first  argu- 
ments stated  above  are  obviously 
false.  It  frequently  happens  that 
fabulous  incidents  find  their  way 
into  the  Hves  of  real  persons,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  say- 
ings ascribed  to  such  persons  are 
reported  with  greater  fidelity  than 
the  acts  which  they  are  alleged  to 
have  done.  Hardly  any  historical 
incident  has  escaped  from  a  certain 
degree  of  accretion  of  a  picturesque 
kind.  *  Up  guards,  and  at  them,' — 
*  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas,' — 


*  Messieurs  de  la  garde  frun9aise9 
tirez  les  premiers,' — ^the  scene  at  the 
sinking  of  the  VengeuTy  are  incidents 
related  in  histories  which  beyond 
all  doubt  describe  real  events,  and 
are  generally  trustworthy,  yet  every 
one  of  them  is  &lse.     There  has 
even    been    a    great    controTersy 
whether  or  not  Nelson  gave  the 
famous    signal    at    the    battle    of 
Traferlgar,  yet,  beyond  aU  doubt, 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  is  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  real  man,  is  generally 
trustworthy,  and  portrays  a  charac- 
ter strikingly  consistent  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  invention.     It  is  idle 
to  try  to  separate  the  account  of 
Christ's     sayings    about    miracles 
from  the  accounts  of  the  miracles, 
themselves,  and  then  to  make  the 
one  support  the  other.     Th^  stand 
on  precisely  the  same  footing,  and 
the  whole   question    is  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  by  whicli 
they  are  attested.     The  objection 
to  the  miracles  goes  to  the  whole 
credit  of  those  who  report   them. 
It  affects  their  credit  in  the  cha- 
racter of  reporters  of  what    was 
heard,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the 
character  of  reporters  of  what  was 
seen,  and  it  must  be  ftiUy  dealt  with 
before  any  use  is  made  of  their  evi- 
dence, eitiier  as  to  facts  or  sayings. 
If  a  man  of  good  character  presented 
for  payment  at  a  bank  a  cheque  of 
which  the  signature  was  suspected 
to  be  forged,  would  the  banker  be 
at  all  more  willing  to  pay  the  money 
because  the  person   presenting  it 
offered  to  swear  not  only  that  he 
had  seen  the   cheque  signed,  but 
that  he  had  heard  the  person  who 
signed  it  say  that  he  had  signed  it  ? 
— and  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
clerk  who  justified  himself  for  hav- 
ing paid  under  such  circumstances 
on  ike  ground  that  by  this  state- 
ment, the  credit  of  the  drawer  was 
pledged  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
signature?     The  attempt  to  obtain 
the  veracity  of  Christ  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  nar- 
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ratives  in  the  gospels  by  statements 
of  the  TTiflildTig  of  which  the  same 
gospels  are  the  only  evidence  in- 
volves precisely  the  same  absurdity. 
The  whole  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  evangelists  are  to  be  believed 
when  they  relate,  miraculous  his- 
tories, and  our  complaint  of  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  is,  that  he 
neither  faces  nor  declines  this  ques- 
tion expressly,  though  he  at  times 
approaches  it. 

It  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
first,  the  general  credibility  of 
miraculous  histories,  and  secondly, 
the  weight  of  the  particular  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  miraculous  histories 
contained  in  the  four  gospels.  As 
to  the  first,  no  doubt  any  one  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  that  the 
result  of  the  elaborate  controversies 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
possibility  of  miracles ;  and  this  the 
author  of  Ecce  Horno  does  say  (p.  i  o) : 

Miracles  are,  in  themselves,  extremely- 
improbable  things,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
unless  supported  by  a  great  concurrence  of 
eyidenoe. 

This  is  a  sensible  observation, 
but  why  not  go  a  Uttle  further,  and 
give  us  a  general  account  of  the 
sort  of  evidence  which  is  given  by 
the  evangelists?  In  the  passage 
just  referred  to  it  is  said : 

For  some  of  the  eyangelical  miracles 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  evidence  which, 
when  fairly  considered,  is  very  great  indeed; 
for  example,  for  the  resurrection,  for  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  St.  Paul,  for  the 
general  fact  that  Christ  was  a  miraculous 
healer  of  disease.  The  evidence  by  which 
these  facts  are  supported  cannot  be  tolera- 
bly accounted  for  by  any  hypothesis  except 
that  of  their  being  true. 

Why  not  follow  this  up  and  make 
it  out  clearly  ?  Why  not  state  who, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  wrote  the 
four  gospels?  When  they  were 
written  ? — ^in  what  language  ?  At 
what  distance  of  time  from  the 
eyeaitB  which  they  record?  Were 
the  writers  eyewitnesses  or  not? 
and  if  not  through  how  many  hands 


had  the  story  passed  before  they 
told  it,  and  were  their  materials 
written  or  verbal  ?     If  written  what 
has  become  of  the  writings?     K 
verbal  who  were  the  persons  who 
gave  them  information,,  were  th^ 
eyewiinesses  or  not,  and  how  was 
their  evidence   checked  and  com- 
pared ?     Again,  are  the  first  three 
gospels  independent,   or  are  they 
only  variations  upon  one  common 
original  ?     If   they    are    indepen- 
dent, how  are  we  to  account  for 
the   identity   of   a  great    part   of 
their  language,  that  language  not 
being  the  one  in  which  t^e  first 
Christians    talked    and    thought  ? 
If  they  are  not  independent,  who 
wrote  the  original  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  what  has  become 
of  it  P     Is  the  fourth  gospel  authen- 
tic as  M.  Benan  thinks,  or  spurious 
as  Strauss  asserts,  or  is  its  authen- 
ticity doubtftil,  and  if  so  what  de- 
gree of  doubt  does  this  throw  over 
its  statements?     These  questions 
may  be  answered,  or  may  be  given 
up  as  unanswerable,  as  some  of  them 
obviously  are ;  but  a  man  who  does 
not  specifically  tell  us  what  his  own 
view  of  this  is,   and  upon    what 
grounds    he  rests  his  opinion,  is 
merely  trifling   with    his    readers 
when  he  promises  them  the  result 
of  a  *  critical  weighing  of  the  faxsts 
themselves.'     You  cannot  possibly 
weigh  the  facts  till  you  have  decided 
what  they  are,  and  you  cannot  de- 
cide what  they  are  tiU  you  have 
tested  your  authorities.     What  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  in  fact 
done,  is  nothing  more  than  this — ^he 
has  taken  the  three  first  gospels  as 
three  independent  narratives  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  written  by  eye  and 
ear  -  witnesses,    whose    statements 
especially  as  to  words  spoken  may  be 
taken  in  aU  cases  as  substantially 
true ;  and  by  combining  their  words 
with  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
he  has  got  out  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, he  has   devised  a  picture  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  he  calls  *a 
survey  of  his  life  and  work.' 
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This  fault  appears  to  ns  to  de- 
stroy altogether  the  solid  value  of 
the  book,  enad  to  reduce  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  mere  work  of  imagina- 
tion,, and  not,  as  we  should  say, 
very  historical  imagination  either ; 
for  though  the  book  shows  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  that  kind  of  clas- 
sical knowledge  which  supplies  a 
man  with  pointed  illustrations,  and 
though  it  is  ftdl  of  observations  on 
the  ancient  ; world,  it  is.  not  the 
work  of  a  learned  man,  nor  is  it 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  so 
studied  the  state  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  opinion  which  existed  in  tl^ 
world,  and  especially  in  Palestine, 
when  Christ  was  bom,  as  to  be  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  and  well-au- 
thenticated account  of  it.  The  book 
is  fail  of  remarks  about  the  ancient 
world,  summary  statements  about 
its  ways  of  thought  and  standards 
of  morals,  and  ingenious  quotations 
from  particular  authors  which  more 
or  less  support  the  view  which  the 
writer  happens  for  the  moment  to 
be  advancing,  but  this  is  not  what 
was  wanted.  In  order  to  estimate 
Claist's  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  materials  on  which  he 
worked ;  and  in  order  to  know  that, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  studied,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  such  materials 
as  are  still  extant  and  throw  a  light 
on  the  state  of  Judaea  at  the  time  in 
question.  The  first  two  or  three 
poges  of  the  book  give  a  summary 
sketch  which  it  required  hardly  any 
knowledge  or'  study  to  write,  and 
which  does  not  mention  a  single 
authority  upon  this  subject.  Some- 
thing very  different  from  this  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  ike  degree  in  which 
Jesus  Christ's  teaching  altered  and 
introduced  new  elements  into  the 
then  existing  theology  and  morality 
of  his  country.  We  ought  to  have 
been  told  one  of  two  things.  Either 
it  should  have  been  said— Such  and 
such  authorities,  in  such  and  such 
passages,  inform  us  that  the  moral 


code. and  theological  belief  of  the 
Jewish  people  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion was  so  and  so ;  or  it  should 
have  been  expressly  sixited  that  there 
are  no  materials  from  which  such 
an  account  is  to  be  got.  Now,  that 
there  are  materials  is  notorious  to 
every  one  who  has  even  looked  into 
common  books  on  the  subject.  Any 
one  who  pretends  to  'weigh  criti- 
cally Vthe  facts  relating  to  Christ, 
ought  to  have  begun  by  weighing 
critically  the  books  from  which  we 
may  learn  something  as  to  the  time 
and  people  amongst  whom  he  lived 
and  worked. 

In  the  place  of  what  would  have 
been  desirable  upon  this  head,  we 
have  only  summary  statements  of 
the  most  audacious  kind,  backed  up 
by  a  certain  number  of  classical 
quotations.  The  most  important  of 
these  is,  that  the  '  precise  addition ' 
made  by  Christ  to  morality  con- 
sisted in  the  replacing  of  negative 
by  positive  morality.  He  says: 
*The  Christian  moral  reformation 
may  indeed  be  summed  up  in  this — 
humanity  changed  from  a  restraint 
to  a  motive.'  This  is  insisted  on 
and  illustrated  repeatedly,  as  if 
Christ  had  first  taught  men  to 
love  each  other  and  to  act  upon 
that  feeling.  A  very  few  quota- 
tions will  show  how  crude  and  false 
this  is: 

Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine 
heart:  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him. 
Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou 
shalt  lore  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am 
the  Lord.  .  -  .  .  And  if  a  stranger  so- 
joam  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not 
vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth 
with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom 
among  you,  and  thou  shalt  lore  him  as  thy- 
self;, for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  Grod. — ^Ler.  xix. 

«7»  «8»  33,  34. 

When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed 
me;  and  when  the  e3'e  saw  me,  it  gave 
witness  to  me :  because  I  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  &therless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me: 
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and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed 
me :  '  my  judgment  was  as  a  rohe  and  a 
diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the 
poor. — Job  xxix.  11-16. 

Get  thyself  the  love  of  the  congregation, 
and  bow  thy  head  to  a  great  man.  Let  it 
not  grieve  thee  to  bow  down  thine  ear  to 
the  poor,  and  give  him  a  friendly  answer 
with  meekness.  DeUver  him  that  suifereth  " 
wrong  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and 
be  not  fainthearted  when  thou  sittest  in 
judgment.  Be  as  a  father  unto  the  father- 
less, and  instead  of  an  husband  unto  their 
mother :  so  shalt  thou  be  as  the  son  of  the 
most  high,  and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than 
thy  mother  doth. — Ecclus.  iv.  7-10. 

Sed  quoniam  (ut  prsclare  scriptum  est  a 
Platone)  non  nobis  solis  nati  sumus,  ortusque 
nostri  partem  patria  vindicat  partem  amici : 
atgue  ut  placet  Stoicis  qusB  in  terns  gig- 
nantur  ad  usum  hominum  omnia  creari,  ho- 
mines autem  hominum  causa  esse  generatos 
ut  ipsi  inter  se  aliis  alii  prodesse  possent : 
in  hoc  naturam  debemns  ducem  sequi,  com- 
mimes  utilitates  in  medium  afferre,  muta- 
tione  officiorum,  dando,  accipiendo,  turn 
artibus,  tum  opera,  tum  facultatibus  devin- 
cire  hominum  inter  homines  societatem. — 
Cic.  De  Off.  i.  7. 

Speaking  of  the  virtue  of  friendship, 
AristotJe  says: — ^ati  t*  iyvirdpx^tv  toine 
.  .  .  .  iiiKi(rra  rots  Mp^ois^  h$€y 
rods  4itXuy0pi&wovs  iiraivovyitv.  TSot  V  &v  rts 
KoX  iv  reus  x\dy<us  &s  oIkuov  &Kas  &v6puiros 
&p$p<&ir^  Kol  (plKof.  loiicc  8^  Koi  T^s  ir6\fis 
<rv¥4x*i»  4  ^iAia,  KtH  ol  vopuoOirai  yLuKKov 
ir«^  fl^V  <nrovS(iC<iv^  r^v  BtKotoff^irqv.  'It 
appears  to  subsist  naturally/  in  all  animals, 
'  and  especially  in  men,  whence  we  praise 
those  who  love  mankind.  A  man  may  see  in 
journeys  how  kind  and  friendly  every  man 
is  to  every  man.  And  friendship  seems  to 
keep  states  together,  and  legislators  are 
more  anxious  about  it  than  about  justice.* — 
Eth,  Nicom,  viii.  i. 

It  would  be  both  easy  and  useless 
to  multiply  quotations,  to  show  that 
in  all  iimes  and  places  there  has 
been  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
side  to  morals,  and  that  men  have 
admired  mercy  and  kindness  whilst 
they  have  hated  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty.  The  burden  of  a  great 
many  of  the  psalms  is,  that  God  is 
good  because  he  provides  for  all  the 
wants  of  men  and  beasts  and  cares 
for  the  poor  and  wretched.  How 
came  men  to  view  these  qualities  as 


perfections  in  God,  if  they  did  not 
value  them  in  men  ?  What,  again, 
is  to  be  said  of  the  standard  virtue 
of  hospitality  "which  was  certainly 
practised  in  the  days  of  Abraham ; 
and  which  is  nothing  but  general 
philanthropy  exhibited  on  a  small 
scale  and  under  special  circum- 
stances ?  What  again  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ancient  myth  of  Prome- 
theus, who  was  punished  for  his 
love  to  man  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
gods  ? — 

dpart  Zn(riidyn\v  fic  Zi<nrqrfiov  Othv 
Bik  riip  May  4»t\($r7jra  fiporuy. 

So  large  a  subject  as  the  state  of 
ancient  morals  is  not  to  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  phrases,  nor  is  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  discussing 
the  subject  in  a  competent  manner 
easy  to  be  obtained  by .  any  one. 
The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  not 
proved  that  he  has  any  right  to 
speak  upon  such  a  subject  at  all. 
He  does  not  even  show  that  he 
knows  that  the  materials  for  a 
full  discussion  of  it  exist  no  longer. 
The  moral  tone  of  any  large  so- 
ciety at  any  given  time  is  a  com- 
plicated thmg  and  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  a  few  detached  books, 
each  of  which,  after  all,  represents 
the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  author 
more  than  anything  else.  -What  poor 
guesswork  it  would  be  to  attempt 
to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  last  two  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  from  a  study 
of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Keats, 
BiOgers,  and  Miss  Martineau's  His- 
tonj  of  tJie  Thirty  Years^  Peace.  We 
can  see  at  once  what  a  very  little 
way  we  could  go  with  such  mate- 
rials. The  discovery  of  the  works 
of  Byron  or  Walter  Scott  would 
completely  change  the  whole  face 
of  a  theory  constructed  out  of 
them,  and  a  very  little  acquaintance 
with  specimens  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  never  read 
any  one  of  the  works  of  any  one 
of  these  authors  would  show  how 
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utterly  inadequate  such  a  foundation 
is  for  any  such  superstructure.  Yet 
the  historicial  imagination  is  per- 
fectly r^ady  on  no  better  authority 
to  sum  up  the  moral  state  of  a  world 
in  a  few  lines,  and  to  specify  in 
a  phrase  the  precise  addition  which 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  made 
to  it. 

To  try  to  infer  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Palestine  in  the  first  centary 
from  a  few  Greek  and  Latin  books, 
or  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
latest  book  of  which  had  been 
written  centuries  before,  is  rather 
more  absuid  than  to  try  to  describe 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  Reading 
in  the  nineteendi  century  on  the 
strength  of  a  study  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Chaucer,  the  Venerable  Bede,  and 
the  statute  book  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  At  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth  there  were  in  the  world  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  human  beings, 
each  of  whom  had  a  separate  set  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  head, 
and  of  the  incalculable  majority  of 
them  we  know  just  as  much  and 
just  as  little  as  the  Dorsetshire 
labourers  know  of  the  tailors  in 
,1  Pekin.  For  these  general  reasons 
.  -  we  view  Ecce  Homo  as  a  mere  work 
of  imagination  ;  but  it  is  easy,  and 
may  for  various  reasons  be  expe- 
dient, to  give  detailed  proof  of  this. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  says 
that  Christ  founded  a  great  theo- 
cratic society,  and  gave  it  a  con- 
stitution by  which  its  objects  were 
to  be  attained.  It  also  describes  at 
length  the  nature  of  this  society. 
The  main  outline  of  this  statement 
is  as  follows : 

The  author  begins  with  John  the 
Baptist,  about  whom  he  has  much 
private  information:  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  'was  a  sagacious 
and  contemporary  observer'  of 
Christ,  *  that  his  restlessness  had 
driven  him  into  the  desert,  where 
he  had  contended  for  years  with 
thoughts  he  could  not  master;' 
that  he  *felt  his  own  baptism  to 
have    something    cold    and    nega- 


tive about  it,'  and  that  he  was 
like  the  Emperor  N'erva.  This 
is  followed  by  a  romance  about 
the  temptation,  the  story  of  which 
we  are  told  rests  '  on  no  very 
strong  external  evidence,  and  iihere 
may  be  exaggeration  in  the  details, 
but  in  its  substance  it  can  scarcely 
be  other,  than  true,  because  it  is  so 
much  stranger  than  fiction,'  and  aJso 
because  it  has  '  a  certaia  inimitable 
probability  of  improbability.'  If  a 
man  will  only  get  his  historical 
imagiuation  well  in  hand  he  may 
detect  the  presence  of  these  tests 
of  truth  everywhere.  He  has  only 
to  spin  a  narrative  out  of  a  guess, 
founded  upon  a  hint,  and  then  to 
assert  that  the  narrative  must  be 
true,  because  it  is  so  beautiful  and 
so  '  strikingly  consistent '  with  the 
rest  of  his  own  conoeplion  of  the  hero. 
The  next  chapter  is  entitled  *  The 
Kingdom  of  God,'  and  is  meant  to 
show  how  Christ  founded  the  theo- 
cratic society  whose  constitation 
is  next  to  be  examined.  Christ,  it 
is  said,  carried  everywhere  John's 
proclamation,  *  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand.'  The  Jews,  we  are  told, 
were  familiar  with  this  phrase,  and 
understood  by  it  that  God  was  the 
invisible  King  of  the  nation,  and 
that  their  happiness  and  greatness 
depended  on  acknowledging  this. 
Therefore,  when  Christ  preached 
the  kingdoxn  of  God,  he  proposed  to 
revive  the  theocracy,  and  as  times 
were  much  altered  since  the  days 
of  the  old  prophets,  he  must  have 
proposed  to  revive  it  on  a  plan  fitted 
for  the  altered  state  of  things.  The 
old  theocracy  began  by  the  absence 
of  any  human  £ng,  and  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  an  hereditary 
kingdom. 

These  were  the  two  forms  which  the 
ancient  theocracy  had  assumed.  Now 
under  which  form  did  Christ  purpose  to  re- 
vive it  ?  The  vision  of  universal  monaichj 
which  he  saw  in  the  desert  suggests  the  an- 
swer. He  conceived  the  theocracy  restored 
as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  David,  with  a 
visible  monarch  at  its  head,  and  that 
monarch  himself. 
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It  is  somewliat  singrilar,  by  the 
way,  that  a  temptation  of  the  devil 
should  supply  the  key  to  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  that  we  should  be 
told  that  that  work  consisted  in 
doing,  under  a  different  form,  the 
very  thing  the  devil  suggested. 
However,  the  author  continues  : 

We  are  concerned  at  present  simply  with 
the  fact  that  Christ  laid  claim  to  the  royal 
title.  .  • .  .  The  fact  itself  cannot  be 
denied  without  rejecting  all  the  evidence 
before  ns. 

It  is  evident,  we  are  further  told, 
that  Christ- 
clung  firmly  to  the  title  [of  king],  and  at- 
tached great  importance  to  it.  .  ,  .  This 
assumption  of  royalty  was  the  ground  of 
his  execution.  The  Inscription  which  was 
put  upon  his  cross  ran,  '  This  is  Jesus 
the  king  of  the  Jews.' 

In  the  following  chapters  this 
view  is  expanded  and  insisted  on 
at  great  length.  We  are  told,  with 
a  strange  assumption  of  special 
knowledge,  that  Christ  *  deliberately 
proposed  to  himself  to  supersede' 
the  Mosaic  legislation  '  by  a  new 
one,  promulgated  on  his  own  autho- 
rity.' 'He  undertook  to  be  the 
father  of  an  everlasting  state,  and 
the  legislator  of  a  world-wide  so- 
ciety,' and  upon  the  whole  claimed 
the  character — *  first  of  Founder, 
next  of  Legislator,  thirdly,  in  a 
certain  high  and  peculiar  sense,  of 
Judge,  of  a  new  divine  society.' 

These  are  the  fnndamental  pro- 
positions of  the  book,  and  an 
examination  of  them  will  set  its 
fundamental  defect  in  the  clearest 
light.  What  is  the  evidence  that 
Jesus  Christ  entertained  and  an- 
nounced the  scheme,  and  assumed 
the  character  here  ascribed  to  him 
with  so  much  confidence  and  such 
elaborate  detail?  We  will  waive 
for  the  present  the  preliminary 
questions  which  must  be  answered 


before  this  question  can  be  seriously 
asked,  merely  referring  to  them  for 
the  sake  of  indicating  their  impor- 
tance.    They  are  as  follows  : 

Who  wrote  the  gospels  ?  At 
what  distance  of  time  from  the 
events  recorded?  In  what  lan- 
guage? How  far  did  that  language 
correspond  with  the  original  ? 
Through  how  many  hands  hstd  the 
narrative  travelled  before  it  was 
recorded  ?  How  far  is  it  accurate  ? 
How  far  is  it  complete  ?  How  far 
are  the  different  books  indepen- 
dent ? 

Passing  over  this,  let  us  look  at 
the  books  themselves.  The  first 
fact  which  presents  itself  to  the 
most  superficial  reader  who  does 
not  interpret  them  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  is  their  sum- 
mary character  and  their  obvious 
incompleteness.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Can 
any  one  who  reads  it  with  the 
least  experience  of  preaching  or 
speaking  suppose  that  it  was  spoken 
at  one  place  and  one  time  in  the 
words  in  which  it  now  stands  ? 
N'ot  to  insist  on  differences  of 
arrangement,  expression  and  cir- 
cumstance,^ the  report,  as  we 
should  say,  in  Luke  is  far  shorter 
than  it  is  in  Matthew ;  and  which- 
ever report  we  take,  it  is  so  full  of 
matter,  so  weighty,  so  condensed,  as 
irresistibly  to  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  it  forms  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  many  discourses  probably 
delivered  at  different  times  and  to 
different  audiences,  and  no  doubt 
enforced  with  such  explanations  and 
illustrations  as  might  be  necessary. 
If  it  was  a  single  discourse  de- 
livered once  for  all  on  one  specific 
occasion,  and  forming  a  systematic 
exposition  of  a  universal  legislation 
— if,  in  a  word,  it  is  correct  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  Magna  Charta  or 


'  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain :  and  when  He  was  set,  fee- 
Matt,  v.  I. 

He  went  into  a  mountain  to  pray, '.  .  .  and  when  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him 
his  disciples.  .  .  And  he  caTne  down  with  them,  and  stood  in  iJiie  plain,  .  .  .  and 
said,  &c.— Luke  v.  la,  13,  17,  ao. 
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Decalogue  of  the  Christian  Church, 
how  came  Mark  and  John  to  omit 
all  notice  of  it?  The  sermon  as 
reported  in  St.  Matthew  consists  of 
no  verses;  and,  if  deHvered  ver- 
batim, would  perhaps  have  occu- 
pied a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty- 
minutes  ;  but  it  is  so  fiill  of  matter, 
that  a  person  hearing  it  once  for 
all  would  hardly  remember  a  word 
of  it.  To  those  who  have  been 
familiar  with  it  from  childhood  it 
would  no  doubt  be  very  different ; 
but  a  mixed  multitude,  listening 
for  the  first  time  and  once  for  all 
to  just  those  words  and  no  more, 
would  learn  from  them  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  thus  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  sermon  itself,  as  we 
have  it  in  each  of  its  shapes,  is  a 
compilation  giving  in  a  short  form 
the  substance  of  its  author's  preach- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  country 
during  his  ministry. 

If  this  be  true  then,  although  it 
would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
doubt  that  the  discourses  in  ques- 
tion correctly  represent  the  general 
effect  of  Christ's  teaching,  it  is 
equally  unreasonable  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  their  phraseology,  and 
to  draw  from  it  those  refined  and 
elaborate  conclusions  of  which  Ecce 
Homo  is  almost  entirely  made  up. 

Subject  to  this  observation,  let  us 
see  what  the  gospels  say  as  to  the 
claim  of  Christ  to  found  a  universal 
and  everlasting  society.  The  pas- 
sages most  to  the  purpose  are  those 
which  speak  of  the  'kingdom  of 
God,',  and  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Perhaps  as  strong  a  text  as  any  is 
Mark  i.  14 :  '  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee,'  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  This  is  re- 
peated almost  verbatim  in  Matt. 
iv.  1 7.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
difference  between  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  and  an  explicit  an- 
nouncement to  the  following  effect : 
*  I  am  God  Incarnate,  and  I  am 
come  upon  earth  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  and  legislating  for  a 
spiritual  society  which  will  last  as 


long  as  the  human  race,  and  will 
ultimately  comprehend  the  whole  of 
it.'  K  from  other  sources  we  knew 
that  the  person  using  the  first 
phrase  had  entertain^  the  plan 
stated  in  the  second,  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  connect  the  plan  and 
the  phrase  ;  but  it  is  very  diflTerent 
where  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  the 
only  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
the  plan.  Of  course,  if  we  are  to 
assume  that  the  expressions  at- 
tributed to  Christ  are  not  only  cor- 
rectly reported,  but  were  prophetic, 
and  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  another 
element  is  introduced  into  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  to  make  such  an  assump- 
tion is  altogether  to  surrender  the 
functions  of  criticism. 

This  reflection  is  much  strength- 
ened if  we  compare  together  the 
various  passages  in  which  the 
phrases '  kingdom  of  God,*  or  *  king- 
dom of  heaven'  are  to  be  found. 
Various  observations  arise;  upon 
their  use,  of  which  the  following 
amongst  others  may  be  found  de- 
serving of  notice.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  obvious,  as  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo  truly  observes,  that  the 
phrase  was  famSiar  to  the  Jews  in- 
dependently of  Christ.  Joseph  of 
Arimathfiea  '  waited  for  the  kingdom 
of  God'  (Mark  xvi.  43).  One  of 
the  guests  at  the  entertainment  of 
the  Pharisee  said,  apparently  as  if 
quoting  a  proverb — '  Blessed  is  he 
that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom 
of  God'  (Luke  xiv.  15),  and  other 
instances  might  be  mentioned  which 
look  as  if  there  was  amongst  the 
Jews  of  that  day  an  anticipation  of 
some  approaching  golden  age,  which 
they  described  as  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Their  past  history  would 
naturally  suggest  such  language, 
though  we  can  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  it  was  anything 
else  than,  a  vague  account  of  a  vague 
feeling,  or  that  they  had  the  small- 
est notion  of  all  the  elaborate  theo- 
ries about  theocracy  and  its  two 
forms  as  illustrated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  whicli  are  expounded  in  Ecce 
Horno, 

Few  things  are  more  singular 
than  the  delusion  which  our  own 
way  of  using  the  Bible  is  apt  to 
produce  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  We  carry  on  in  imagina-. 
tion  the  state  of  things  described  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  we  quite  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  history  was  then  a  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  Jews  then  living  were 
as  far  from  Solomon  as  we  are  from 
Alfred,  and  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity was  in  Christ's  time  an  event 
as  remote  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
is  now.  We  must  remember  too, 
that  in  the  interval  changes  had 
taken  place  as  fundamental  as,  to 
use  a  laint  comparison,  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Revolution.  The 
growth  of  philosophy,  and  the  be- 
Hef  in  a  future  life  were  subsequent 
to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
prophets  prophesied,  and  in  the  po- 
litical world  Alexander  first  and  the 
Romans  afterwards  had  completely 
revolutionised  all  old  institutions. 
To  refer  to  Chaucer  to  discover  what 
an  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  means  by  progress  is  the 
same  sort  of  mistake  as  to  assume 
that  *  kingdom  of  God 'in  A.D.  i, 
meant  something  which  is  to  be 
discovered  from  reading  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  would  appear  then  that,  in 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God 
Jesus  Christ  adopted  a  phrase  al- 
ready in  use,  and  of  a  signification 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  Did  he, 
so  far  as  we  learn  ft^m  the  gospels, 
use  it  in  one  sense  or  in  several  ? 
Any  one  who  will  consult  the  dif- 
ferent passages  will  find  that  it  is 
used  in  many  senses.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  be  used  to  describe  a  state 
of  mind,  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you. '  Sometimes  as  a  future 
state  of  existence — '  There  shall  be 
"weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
"When  ye  shall    see  Abi-ajiam,    and 


Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  pro- 
phets, in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you 
yourselves  thrust  out.'  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  stand  for  an  approaching 
dispeilsation  or  order  of  things,  as 
in  the  proclamation,*  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand ;'  but  in  these  passages 
Christ  seems  to  speak  rather  as  a 
prophet  than  as  a  legislator  or 
founder  of  a  new  society.  Some- 
times it  is  made  the  subject  of  para- 
bles which  those  who  heard  them 
did  not  understand,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  which  when  given,  does 
not  explain  this  particular  point, 
though  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
happily  suggests  that  they  would 
well  describe  the  working  of  a  new 
idea  introduced  into  an  old  society. 
Sometimes  it  refers  to  a  day  of 
judgment,  a  miracle  on  a  stupendous 
scale  in  which  Christ  is  to  appear 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  all  man- 
kind are  to  be  judged,  'There  be 
some  standing  here  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  Mngdom.' 
Lastly,  the  phrase  is  often  used  in 
reference  to  the  temporal  kingdom, 
which  it  was  expected  Christ  would 
restore  against  the  Romans.  Upon 
this  last  use  of  these  words  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  makes  a  singu- 
lar remark.     He  says : 

It  is  dear  that  this  assumption  of  royalty 
was  the  ground  of  [Chrisfs]  execution.  The 
inscription  which  was  put  upon  his  cross  ran, 
*  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews.*  He 
had  himself  proToked  this  accusation  ot 
rebellion  against  the  Eoman  government; 
he  must  have  known  that  the  language  he 
used  would  be  interpreted  so.  Was  there 
then  nothing  substantial  in  the  royalty  he 
claimed  ?    Did  he  die  for  a  metaphor  ? 

This  is  one  of  several  instances 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in 
which  the  author  of  Ecce  Hmrvo 
seems  to  have  .  strangely  misunder- 
stood his  materials.  It  is  surely 
obvious  from  the  accounts,  both  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  that  Pilate 
was  satisfied  with  Christ's  account 
of  the  sense  in  which  he  claimed 
royalty,  for  it  was  after  he  had  made 
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the  claim  that  Pilate  said  to  the 
Jews,  '  I  find  no  feriilt  in  him'  (Luke 
xxiii.  3,4  ;  John  xviii.  35-58),  and 
it  was  ih.e  threat  of  the  Jews, '  If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Caasar's  Mend,'  that  induced  him 
to  consent  to  his  punishment.  The 
construction  which  the  Jews  put 
upon  Christ's  claim,  and  which  they 
might  report  to  Home,  and  not  the 
clami  itself  as  explained  by  Christ 
to  Pilate,  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  crucifixion.  It  is  not  there- 
fore true  that  Christ  died  for  a 
metaphor.  He  died,  although  Pilate 
himself  believed  his  claim  to  be 
metaphorical,  because  Pilate  feared 
that  it  might  be  represented  as 
being  substantial. 

Passing  from  this,  what  are  we 
to  infer,  as  to  the  point  at  issue, 
from  the  great  variety  of  senses  in 
which  the  phrases  in  question  are 
used?  Surely  the  legitimate  in- 
ference is,  that  they  had  no  deter- 
minate meaning  which  can  now 
be  specified;  that  they  meant  many 
different  things,  as  to  which  we 
can  now  form  only  a  very  general 
conjecture ;  and  that  we  have  not, 
in  the  use  of  these  phrases,  any 
clear,  unequivocal  record  of  the 
view  which  Jesus  Christ  took  of  his 
own  work  upon  earth,  or  of  its  re- 
sults on  the  subsequent  history  of 
mankind.  If,  however,  no  such  in- 
ference is  to  be  drawn  from,  these 
phrases,  can  it  be  drawn  from,  any 
other  source  ?  The  author  of  Ecce 
Homo  refers  us  to  none,  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  none.  There  is 
much  in  the  four  gospels  which 
tends  to  explain  how  the  Christian 
■Church  came  to  be  formed  after 
the  time  of  Christ.  There  is  not 
in  any  one  of  them  a  single  ex- 
plicit, unequivocal  declaration  at- 
tributed to  Christ,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  come  to  found  a  uni- 
versal church  and  to  give  it  laws. 
There  is  much  moral  and  theolo- 
gical instruction,  the  theology  being 
conveyed  chiefly  in  an  allegorical 
form.  Theire  is  in  St.  John's  gospel 
much  matter  on  a  mystical  union 


between  Christ  and  his  disciples, 
but  there  are  no  explicit,  positive 
words  founding  or  legislatLsg  for 
a  regular  institution  with  definite 
objects,  constitution  and  laws ;  and 
as  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  daric 
on  this  subject  by  the  evangelists 
themsdves,  such  speculations  as 
those  of  JScce  Homo  are  a  mere 
romance. 

It    is    worth   observing,    before 
leaving  this  subject,  that  the  '  king- 
dom   of  God,'    the    'kingdom    of 
heaven,'  and  all  other  phrases   of 
the  same  sort  abound  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,   are    less    common    in 
Luke,  are  almost  unknown,  to  John, 
except  in  reference  to  the  temporal 
kingdom,  and  are  not  to  be  found, 
except  in  one  verse,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.   Christianity  through- 
out the  Acts  is  uniformly  treated 
not  as  an  organised  society  with 
special  institutions,  but  as  a  creed, 
the  professors  of  which  associated 
themselves  together  in  bodies,   of 
the  constitution,  roles,  and  mutual 
relations  of  which  we  have  only 
incidental     glimpses,    and     which 
appear   to    have    differed    greatly 
amongst  themselves  both  in  their 
opinions    and    in  their    practices. 
If   Christ's   great   object    was    to 
found  a  society  and  give  it  laws, 
how  came  his  first  disciples  to  say 
so  very  little  about  it  ? 

Baving  repeatedly  and  confi- 
dently asserted  m  various  forms  that 
the  great  object  of  Christ  was  to 
found  a  society  for  the  reception  of 
the  whole  human  race,  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  goes  on  to  describe 
the  constitution  of  the  society  and 
its  general  objects.  DijQTering  from 
him  as  to  the  foundatiou  of  his 
whole  scheme,  it  is  not  eai^,  per- 
haps, to  do  justice  to  the  saper- 
structure.  But  we  will  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  his  theory,  and 
make  one  or  two  observations  iqwn 
it.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  five 
chapters,  entitled  Christ's  Cieden- 
tis^,  Christ'fl  Wronowing  Fan,  Con- 
ditions of  Membership  in  Christ'^ 
Kingdom,  Baptism,  and  Eeflections 
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on  the  N'ature  of  Christ's  Society. 
The  following  are  the  leading  propo- 
sitions of  these  chapters,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  author's  own 
words.  Christ's  scheme  of  found- 
ing a  new  theocratic  society  was 
prodigious  in  its  originality,  in  the 
confidence  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried out,  and  in  its  success.  The 
miracles  account  partially  for  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  which  would 
not  have  succeeded  without  them ; 
but  that  success  was  secured  by  the 

*  inimitable  unity,'  which  was  made 
up  of  the  existence  of  miraculous 
power,  temperance  in  its  use,  the 

*  winning  personal  character '  of 
its  possessor,  his  persecutions,  and 
his  martyrdom.  All  this  produced 
*an  agitation  of  gratitude,  sym- 
pathy, and  astonishment '  in  the 
minds  of  the  first  disciples,  and 
disposed  them  to  adopt,  by  his 
orders,  as  the  principle  which  was 
to  guide  their  lives,  '  the  self-denial 
which  had  guided  his  own  hfe.' 

The     chapter    fandfdlly    called 

*  Christ's  Winnowing  Fan '  contains 
much  rash  assertion  as  to  matters 
of    fact  ;     as,    for    instance,    that 

*  almost  all  the  genuine  worth  and 
virtue  of  the  nation  was  gathered 
into  the  Christian  Church;'  that 
*to  obey  John's  call  was  easy — it 
involved  nothing  but  submission  to 
a  ceremony ;  and  when  the  prophet 
had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
credit,  no  doubt '  (these  words  in 
JEcce  Homo  mean,  it  is  just  possible 
that)  *•  it  became  the  fashion  to 
receive  baptism  firom  him.'  The 
gist  of  the  chapter  is  that  Christ 
called  on  all  who  heard  him  to  be 
prepared  to  change  all  their  pros- 
pects and  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of 
life,  which  call  was  obeyed  at  once 
by  some  and  neglected  by  others, 
whilst  'the  greater  number  were 
placed  by  it  in  a  state  of  painful 
suspense  and  hesitation,  which 
lasted  a  long  time — ^first,  to  under- 
stand distinctly  what  was  proposed 
to  them;  next,  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  character  of  him 
who  made  such  novel  proposals.' 


This  call  distinguished  the  good 
from  the  bad  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced, and  the  quality  which  en- 
abled a  man  to  obey  it  was  &.ith, 
which  the  author  describes  as  the 
peculiar  quality  of  a  man  'who, 
when  goodness  is  impressively  put 
before  him,  exhibits  an  instinctive 
loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  take 
its  side,  trusts  himself  to  it.  Such 
a  man  has  faith,  and  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  in  such  a  man.  He  may 
have  habits  of  vice,  but  the  loyal 
and  faithful  instinct  in  him  will 
place  him  above  many  that  practise 
virtue.' 

The  next  question  is,  To  what 
was  this  call  a  call?  With  the 
first  converts  we  are  told  it  was  a 
call '  to  mere  fidelity  and  loyalty  to 
Christ's  persoti ; '  but  '  after  the 
Church  had  received  its  Founder's 
laws '  it  was  a  call  to  '  practical 
obedience  to  his  rules  of  life  and 
unquestioned  acceptance  of  his 
teaching.'  This  is  followed  by 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
parallelism  between  the  difficulties 
of  fiiith  and  the  difficulties  of  prac- 
tice, and  the  importance  of  being 
as  tolerant  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other;  but  this  passage,  which  is 
very  good,  is  a  digression.  The 
result  is  that  the  acceptance  of 
Christ's  call  involved  on  the  part 
of  those  who  accepted  it — 

an  obligation  of  personal  loyalty  to  him. 
On  the  ground  of  this  loyalty  he  proceeded 
to  form  them  into  a  aoeixfty,  and  to  promul- 
gate an  elaborate^ l^islation,  comprising 
and  intimately  coniiected  with  certain  de- 
clarations, authorila^vely  delivered,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  God,  the  relation  of 
man  to  him,  and  the  invisible  world. 

^ext  follows,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  chapter  in  the  whole  book  : 
.  it  is  a  chapter  on  Baptism.     Christ, 
it  is  said, 

did  not  retain  every  one  who  accepted 
the  call  about  his  person;  some  he  dis- 
missed to  their  homes,  laying  upon  them 
no  burdensome  commands.  It  was  neces- 
saiy,  therefore,  that  some  mark  should  be 
devised  by  which  the  follower  of  Christ 
might  be  distinguished. 
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Baptism,  already  known  amongst 
the  Jews,  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. *  This  ceremony,  then,  Christ 
adopted,  and  he  made  it  absolutely- 
binding  upon  all  •  his  followers  to 
submit  to  it.*     He  afterwards  says  : 

The  initiatory  rite  of  baptism,  with  its 
publicity  and  formality,  was  pronounced 
as  indispensable  to  membership  as  that 
spiritual  inspiration  which  is  membership 
itself. 

This  is  a  pretty  theory,  but  even 
its  author  feels  that  there  is  not  a 
morsel  of  evidence  of  its  truth.  He 
is  accordingly  driven  to  most  won- 
derfdl  shifts  to  make  out  a  case  for 
it.  First,  he  says  that '  Christ  re- 
gards those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism  as  being  already  members 
of  the  theocracy,'  and  that  *  we  may 
presume  that  the  bulk  of  the  first 
Christians  received  baptism  from 
John.'  As  we  were  told  by  the 
author  a  few  pages  before,  on  the 
strength  of  th^t  private  information 
which  he  possesses  about  John,  that 
John  felt  that  his  baptism  had 
something  cold  and  negative  about 
it,  and  that  it  became  the  fashion  to 
receive  the  rite  from  him,  this  pre- 
sumption is  surely  a  very  strange 
one.  The  object  was  to  distinguish 
the  followers  of  Christ  by  a  public 
and  formal  act.  The  means  was  to 
reckon  a  *cold  and  negative'  act, 
performed  by  another  person  for 
another  purpose,  to  another  class  of 
people,  as  an  equivalent.  It  is  also 
unfortunate  for  the  theory  that  John 
was  in  prison  apparently  soon  after 
Christ  began  to  teach,  and  that  one 
of  the  few  references  to  baptism  in 
the  gospels  contrasts  Christ's  bap- 
tism with  John's  baptism  :  '  When 
therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the 
Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  more  disciples 
than  John  (though  Jesus  himself 
baptized  not,  but  his  disciples),'  &c. 
Feelipg  the  ground  thus  taken 
somewhat  insecure,  the  author  re- 
lates *  a  story  which  illustrates  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  im- 
portance which  Christ  attached  to 


baptism.*  This  is  the  story  of 
Nicodemus,  which  contrasts  in  the 
strangest  way  with  the  same  history 
as  told  by  St.  John.  St.  John  says: 
*  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees, 
named  Mcodemus,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews :  the  same  came  to  Jesns  by 
night,  and  said  unto  him,  Babbi, 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  trom  God :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thou  doest, 
except  Grod  be  with  him.'  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  is  far  more 
copious. 

A  man  of  advanced  years  and  inflnential 
position,  named  Nicodemus,  visited  Christ, 
we  are  told,  in  secret,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him.  He  began  by  an  ex- 
plicit avowal  of  belief  in  Christ's  diyine 
mission.  What  he  would  have  gone  on  to 
say  we  may  conjecture  from  these  twofacU, 

And  he  accordingly  does  con- 
jecture that  Nicodemus  wished  to 
be  excused  from  being  publicly 
baptized,  in  consideration  of  the 
influence  which  he  possessed. 

He  could  push  the  movement:  .  .  . 
he  could  cautiously  dispose  the  Pharisaic 
sect  to  a  coalition  with  Christ,  &c.  When 
we  consider  the  contempt  which  Christ  con- 
stantly expressed  for  forms,  ...  we 
are  prepared  to  find  him  readily  acceding 
to  the  request  of  Nicodemus.  Instead  of 
which  he  shut  the  petitioner  s  month  by 
an  abrupt  declaration  that  there  was  no  way 
into  the  theocracy  but  through  baptism. 

All  this  is  built  upon  the  verses 
quoted  above,  followed  by  Christ's 
answer,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  There  is  not  a  word  to  show 
that  Nicodemus  ever  said  one 
word  about  his  influence,  or  about 
being  baptized.  It  is,  indeed,  ob- 
vious from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation that  be  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  what  was  said  to 
him ;  and,  if  conjecture  upon  the 
subject  were  allowable  at  all,  the 
most  natural  conjecture  would  be 
that  he  came  privately  to  Jesus 
because  he  believed  Itett  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  wished  to  have  a 
fuller  explanation-  of   his  mission 
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than  lie  h.^  seen  fit  to  make  in 
public.  A  man  who  can  torture  this 
story  into  a  proof  of  the  importance 
which  Christ  attached  to  baptism 
can  get  anything  out  of  anything. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  con- 
cludes with  a  chapter  of  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  Christ's  society. 
Its  object,  he  says,  was  the  im- 
provement of  morality,  and  he 
contrasts,  the  mode  in  which  it 
aimed  at  attaining  that  object  with 
the  mode  adopted  towards  the  same 
end  by  moral  philosophy.  He  says 
that  in  philosophical  schools  the 
school  was  subordinate  to  the  doc- 
trine taught  in  it,  the  association 
was  an  accident  and  the  teaching 
everything.  In  Christianity,  the 
reverse  was  the  case. 

To  organise  a  society,  and  to  bind  the 
members  of  it  together  by  the  closest  ties 
-were  the  business  of  Christ's  life.  .  .  . 
What  Christ  required  was  a  certain  per- 
sonal attachment  to  himself,  a  fidelity  or 
loyalty.  .  .  .  .  If  we  isolate  Christ's 
teaching  from  his  life,  we  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  contains  little  that  could 
not, be  found  elsewhere,  and  found  accom- 
panied with  reasoning  and  explanation. 

Christ's  life,  and  the  personal  de- 
votion which  it  claimed,  gave  the 
point,  as  it  were,  to  his  teaching. 
The  great  result  of  moral  philo- 
sophy was  a  definition  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  great  result  of 
Christianity  was  a  motive  power 
by.  which  men  might  be  made  good, 
And  this  motive  power  was  per- 
sonal affection  for  a  transcendently 
^ood  person.  On  the  other  hand, 
philosophy '  does  something  towards 
paralysing  and  destroying  good  im- 


These  are  the  principal  points 
in  the  account  given  by  the 
.author  of  Ecce  Homo  of  the 
Christian  theocracy  founded,  as 
he  says,  by  Christ.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  explaining  the  reasons 
why  we  differ  from  him  will  be 
by  saying  a  few  words  successively 
-on  the  different  topics  which  ho 
handles ;  and  first,  what  was  it, 
.according  to  the  gospels  as  we  have 
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them,  that  Christ  did  preach  ?  Can 
his  teaching,  as  it  is  preserved  to 
us,  be  fairly  summed  up  by  saying 
that  his  greatj  object  was  to  bind 
together  the  whole  human  race 
in  one  great  society,  by  the  tie 
of  a  passionate  attachment  and 
loyalty  to  himself  shared  by  them 
all  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
formation before  us  is  altogether 
incomplete,  and  leaves  unsatisfied 
numerous  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  would  throw  great  Hght  on 
the  whole  subject,  but  which  musti 
now  remain  for  ever  unanswered.' 
Knowing  hardly  anything .  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Judsea  at  the 
time,  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  such  phrases  as  '  king- 
dom of  heaven,'  *  kingdom  of  God,' 

*  the  gospel,'  and  the  like.  Suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  London  had  utterly  perished, 
and  that  a  Chinese  were  to  form  an 
estimate  of  our  poHtics  and  rehgion 
from  free  French  translations  of  sum- 
maries of  contemporary  speeches. 
What  would  he  make  of  such 
phrases  as  *the  spirit  of  progress,' 

*  Conservative  principles,'  '  saving 
faith,'  *  experimental  religion,'  *lati- 
tudiniarianism  ?  '  The  distance  be- 
tween us  and  many  of  the  phrases 
in  the  gospel  is  quite  as  great.  We 
have  a  sort  of  general  notion 
about  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
but  how  little  we  really  know 
about  them,  and  how  hopeless  it 
is  to  attempt  to  appreciate  the 
true  meaning  and  occasion  of  the 
terrible  reproaches  directed  against 
them.  The  first  preliminary  to 
making  any  observations  at  all 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  gospels  is 
a  confession  of  the  scantiness  of  our 
information,  and  of  the  immense 
importance  of  many  things  wrapped 
in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  of 
the  futihty  of  drawing  wide  con- 
sequences from  the  use  of  particular 
phrases. 

Subject  to  this  general  remark, 
the  history  told  in  the  first  three 
gospels,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
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point  nnder  consideration,  is  some- 
what as  follows: — Jesns  Ckrist 
preaclied  throughont  tlie  whole  of 
JndsBa  to  great  mnltitndes  of  people, 
and  was  assisted  in  so  doing  by  a 
small  number  of  selected  apostles 
and  disciples,  who  would  appear  to 
have  followed  him  from  place  to 
place.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  ministry  he  appears  to  have 
avoided  any  direct  public  claim  to 
the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  have  confined  himself  so  far  as 
our  information  goes,  to  miracles 
and  exhortations  which  were  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  members  of  a 
peculiar  society,  but  to  the  Jews  at 
large.  The  sermon  on  the  mount 
does  not  consist  of  exhortations  to 
all  who  heard  it  to  receive  the 
preacher  as  their  king,  to  love  him 
passionately,  to  form  avast  theo- 
cratic society  centred  upon  him 
individually,  and  apart  from  the 
general  order  of  things.  It  is  com- 
posed from  first  to  last  of  precepts 
for  which  the  word  *  moral '  is  an 
inadequate  description,  as  they  aim 
at  giving  the  principles  upon  which 
morality  depends,  but  which  a  per- 
son might  take  for  the  guide  of  his 
life  without  ever  having  heard 
the  name  of  Christ.  It  would 
appear  as  if  for  a  considerable 
tune  Christ's  teaching  had  excited 
no  serious  opposition  either  from 
the  Roman  or  ^from  the  Jewish 
authorities.  K  his  main  object  had 
been  to  found  a  theocracy,  to  claim 
implicit  obedience  to  his  commands 
and  passionate  loyalty  to  his  person 
from  all  mankind,  and  especially 
from  the  Jews,  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case.  To  judge  from 
the  discourses  recorded,  he  never 
commanded  people  to  love  or  obey 
hiTn,  To  love  God  and  man,  and 
to  keep  God's  commandments,  was 
his  message  to  men.  He  never  says 
to  any  one,  *  Your  duty  is  summed 
up  in  love  and  loyalty  to  me.  I  am 
your  king.'  Language  specifically 
claiming  obedience  is  always  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  immediate  dis- 


ciples, and  not  to  the  general  body 
of  his  hearers.  The  words  of  the 
two  disciples '  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  exactly  convey  the  idea 
which,  to  us  at  least,  the  gospel 
narratives  appear  to  give.  'Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  prophet  mighty  in 
deed  and  word  before  Grod  and  all 
the  people.'  With  this,  no  doubt, 
much  else  was  mixed  up.  I^o  donbt 
great  part  of  his  hearers,  like  the 
disciples  at  Emmaus,  '  trusted  that 
it  had  been  he  which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel'  'No  doubt,  too, 
the  gospels  indicate  other  claims  of 
a  mysterious  kind,  such  as  moved 
the  Jews  to  take  up  stones  to  stone 
him,  or  led  them  to  regard  him  a& 
blasphemous  for  claiming  the  power 
of  forgiving  sins ;  but  importazit  as 
these  claims  were,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  consequences, 
they  are  not  stated  in  such  a  full 
and  categorical  manner  as  to  enable 
us  to  say,  from  the  gospels  alone, 
precisely  what  they  were.  The  same 
remark  applies,  with  perhaps  greater 
force,  to  the  prophetical  part  of 
Christ's  teaching.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears — ^to  judge  from  the  mere 
words  of  the  gospels — ^as  if  he  had 
foretold  the  destruction  of  the  exist- 
ing world  and  his  own  second  ad- 
vent iu  the  clouds  of  heaven,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  withinthe  lifetime 
of  the  generation  then  livings;  but 
misconceptions  in  reporting  pro- 
phecies, or  what  are  taken  as  such, 
are  so  easy,  men  are  so  much 
acted  on  by  their  imagination,  and 
sHght  changes  of  langnage  may 
make  such  a  material  difference,. 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
really  did  make  such  predictions. 
The  mistaken  report  which  'went 
abroad  amongst  the  breihren '  as  to 
what  was  said  about  John  show 
how  easily  misunderstandings  might 
arise,  and  constitute  a  warning 
against  laying  too  much  stress  on 
particular  expressions. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which 
makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  believe 
that  tiie  author  of  Sece  Eomo  is 
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riglit  in  supposing  that  to  form  a 
nzdyersal  and  permanent  theocracy 
was  the  leading  object  of  Christ's 
life.  It  is  the  nnqaestionable  &ct 
that  the  apostles  had  the  gravest 
doubts*  whether  they  were  justified 
in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  One 
great  subject  of  the  Acts  is  the  con- 
troversy which  took  place  amongst 
theuLupon  this  topic,  and  upon  the 
cognate  question  whether  or  not 
the.  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law 
-vrere  bin  ding  on  themselves  and  on 
the  Gentile  converts.  Now  if  Christ 
liad  really  preached  what  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  supposes  him  to  haye 
preached — if  he  had  claimed  to  be 
the  king  who  was  to  be  universally 
obeyed,  and  who  was  to  bind  man- 
kind into  one  vast  sodeiy  by  their 
common  devotion  to  him,  how  could 
the  doubt  whether  he  was  anything 
more  than  a  divinely  appointed  re- 
former of  Judaism  have  ev^  arisen  ? 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the 
apostles  were  at.first  mistaken  as  to 
their  master's  teaching,  and  that  it 
-was  only  by  degrees  tibat  they  ap- 
preciated its  full  extent  and  bear- 
ing; but  as  aU  our  knowledge  of 
him  comiBS  through  them,  how  can 
we  be  sure  either  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  the  first  instance  or 
that  they  afberwards  corrected  their 
mistake  ?  Look  at  the  matter  how 
you  wUl,  the  conclusion  always  re- 
turns  that  we  know  far  too  little 
about  it  to  warrant  iha  historioalor 
nnhistorical  imagination  in  drawing 
an  elaborate  picture  of  Christ  and 
bis  preaching,  and  saying  this  is 
what  really  did  oeonr,  and.  this  is 
what  Christ  proposed  to  do,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  th^  nine- 
teenth centoxy.. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a 
meagre  and  cold  view  of  the  snb^ 
ject,  and.  that,  it  leaves  out  entirely 
its  brighter  colours.  How,  it  may 
be  said,  does  such  a  restricted  view 
account  for  the  passionate  enthu-p 
siasm  which,  in  point  of  &ct, 
Christ's  preaching  did  produce — 
f oar  the  intense,  love,  and  admiration 


with  which  he  came  to  be  regarded 
by  his  own  generation — ^for  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
all  that  followed  upon  it  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  it  neither  accounts  nor 
claims  te  account  for  any  one  of 
these  things ;  but  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, deny  their  existence.  The 
gospels  and  epistles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Acts,  prove  conclusively  that 
the  personal  infiuence  of  Christ  was 
something  imlike  what  has  ever 
been  exercised  by  any  one.  else.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  he  was  loved, 
served,  and  worshipped  in  a  manner 
altogether  peculiar  and  marvellous ; 
and  it  is  at  least  equally  certain 
that  this  &ct  was  in  itself  of  vital 
importance  te  mankind,  and  was 
the  first  link  of  a  chain  of  effects  of 
greater  magnitude  and  interest  than 
any  others  in  human  history.  All 
this^  however,  does  not.  enable  us 
te  say  specifically  what  manner 
of  bemg  Christ  waa,  or  what  he 
taught  which  men  did  not  know 
before,  any  more,  than  the  greatness 
and  utLLity  of  the  I^ile  enabled 
people  te  describe  its  source.  You 
cannot  supply  the  absence,  or  fill 
up  the  deficiencies  of  positive  infor- 
mation by  reference  to  subsequent 
events.  Suppose  we  had  only  one 
biography  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
would  the  subsequent  histery  of 
England  enable  us  te  fiU  it  up  ? 
ShsJsiespeare's  plays  have  influenced 
the  English  nation  deeply,  but  who 
would  think  of  trying  to  infer  what 
he  was  firom  the  present  condition 
of  English  liteauture  ? 

If  with  this  general  view  of  the 
subject  we  look  back  te  the  different 
points  referred  te  in  this  chapters  of 
Ecce  Homo  of  which  wa  have  indi- 
cated the  nature,.we  should  say  as  te 
Christ's  royaliy  that  it  Appears  dear 
that  he  exercised  in  various,  ways  a 
vastinfiuence  overmen,and  preached  ■ 
to  them  in  an  unexampled  manner, 
but  that  it  does  not  in  any  degree 
appear  that  he  founded  any  definite 
society,  or  gaYaifc  any  special  code 
of  laws. 
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As  to  what  is  fancifdlly  described 
as  Christ's  winnowing  fan,  we  should 
say  that  the  sense  of  the  original 
metaphor  usedby  John  the  Baptist  is 
now  lost,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  specific  classes  of  per- 
sons did  or  did   not  listen  to  his 
teaching,  or  to  assert  that  those  who 
did  had  faith — an  instinctive  loyalty 
to  goodness  when  impressively  put 
before  them — and  that  those  who  did 
not  had  none.      Human  nature  is 
so  complex,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  are  placed  so  various, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  bad 
men  may  have  listened  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  become  his  dis- 
ciples by  reason  of  their  vice,  and 
that  good  men  may  have  rejected  it 
by  virtue  of  their  goodness.     We 
kilow  that    the  most  virtuous    of 
thfe   Emperors    deliberately   perse- 
cuted Christianity,  and  that  Judas 
Iscariot  was  an  apostle,  though  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  he  should 
have  had  anything  to  gain  by  being 
one.     All  that  is  revolutionary  and 
enthusiastic  is  naturally  attracted 
to  a  new  religion ;  orthodoxy  and 
sobriety  are  averse  to  it,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  that  is  revolu- 
tionary is  good,  or  that  all  that  is 
orthodox  and  conservative  is  bad. 
Christianity  was  a  good  thing,  and 
Christ  was  one  to  whom  it  is  a  kind 
of  presumption  to  address  words 
which  sound  like  praise  :  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  Christ's  followers 
were  good  and  all  his  enemies  bad. 
As  to  the  question — *  What  was 
involved  in  obeying  Christ's  call  ?  ' 
the  answer,  as  fer  as  we  can  give  it, 
appears  to  be  that  to  the  world  at 
large  Christ  enjoined  nothing  else 
than  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  man,  wliich  he  illustrated  and 
explained  in  various  ways  without 
demanding    of   them  any  general 
submission  to  himself,  or  any  theo- 
logical belief  whatever.     Of  parti- 
cular individuals,  he  asked  more — 
•  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.'     *  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 


and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come 
and  follow  me ; '  but  this  was  not 
demanded  of  all,  nor  even  in  these 
special  cases  does  he  appear  to  have 
given  more  than  an  invitation.  He 
does  not  demand  obedience  on  pain 
of  damnation,  but  asks  for  help, 
which  might  be  given  or  refiised, 
but  which  would  be  accepted  only 
where  given  zealously*.  To  his  dis- 
ciplels  he  gave  a  commission  to 
preach ;  but  if  asked  what  specific 
doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  we 
can  only  answer  that  we  do  not 
know.  There  are  a  few  scattered 
passages  (the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  *Thou  art  Peter,'  *  Go  and 
teach  all  nations,'  &c.)  which  hint 
vaguely  at  some  sort  of  hierarchical 
or  priestly  power ;  but  they  are  so 
slight  and  vague  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  out  of  them  any  general 
system  at  all. 

As  to  baptism  or  any  other  exter- 
nal form  by  which  people  were 
to  be  initiated  into  the  supposed 
kingdom,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
gospels  appear  to  us  to  be  profoundly 
silent  on  the  whole  subject,  witti 
exceptions  which  are  altogether  in- 
significant. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  general  reflec- 
tions which  the  nature  of  Christ's 
socieiy  suggests  to  our  author,  we 
think  that  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  preaching  of  Christ  is 
rather  an  exhortation  to  be  good 
than  a  philosophical  exposition  of 
the  difierence  between  good  and 
evil;  and  that  he  is  also  right  in 
laying  great  stress  (though  he  does 
it  in  rather  a  luscious  way),  on  the 
great  efiect  which  personal  sympathy 
with  a  transcendently  holy  person 
has  in  producing  goodness  ;  nor  do 
we  quarrel  with  his  account  of  the 
chankcter  of  Christ's  influence,  but 
we  think  that  in  this  chapter  he 
displays  more  clearly  than  else- 
where the  fallacy  which  runs 
through  every  line  of  his  book. 
This  fallacy  lies  in  attributing  to  a 
positive  definite  institution  con- 
sciously   adapted    beforehand     by 
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Christ  for  that  purpose,  all  the 
effects  which  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies did  as  a  fact  result  from  the 
movement  which  he  began.  No 
doubt  it  is  as  a  society  governed  by 
laws  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
influenced  mankind,  and  personal 
feelings  of  various  kinds,  analogous 
partly  to  affection  and  partly  to 
patriotism,  have  been  the  great 
levers  by  which  it  has  worked  on 
the  world  and  by  which  it  has  been 
distinguished  from  schools  of  philo- 
sophy.   It  is  also  trie,  that  the  life, 


character,  and  death  of  Christ  were 
main  causes  of  these  results,  but  to 
go  further,  and  say  that  Christ  ex- 
pressly organised  a  society  upon 
principles  adapted  to  produce  them, 
and  gave  it  the  necessary  laws  for 
that  purpose,  is  to  give  us  guesses 
instead  of  facts,  and  to  substitute 
false  and  artificial  light  for  an 
honest  confession  of  ignorance. 

On  a  fature  occasion  •  we  hope  to 
examine  the  second  part  of  Ucce 
Homo, 


7^  [Jnne 


A  MOTHER, 

I  FEEL  within  myself  a  life 

That  holds  'gainst  Death  a  feeble  strife ; 

They  say  'tis  destined  that  my  womb 

Shall  be  its  birthplace,  and  its  tomb. 

O  child  !  if  it  be  so,  and  thou 

Thy  native  world  must  never  know, 

Thy  mother  verily  must  weep 

That  she  may  never  kiss  thy  face  ; 
But  oh  !  howl^htly  thou  wilt  keep 

The  forfeit  due  from  Adam's  race. 
Thou  wilt  have  lived,  but  not  have  wept ; 

Have  died,  and  yet  have  known  no  pain ; 
And  Sin's  dark  presence  will  have  swept 

Across  thy  soul,  yet  left  no  stain. 
Mine  is  thy  Kfe,  my  breath,  thy  breath ; 

I,  only,  feel  the  dread,  the  woe ; 
And  in  thy  sickness  or  thy  death, 

Thy  mother  bears  the  pain,  not  thou. 

Life  nothing  means  for  thee,  but  still 
It  is  a  living  thing  I  feel, 
A  sex,  a  shape,  a  growth  are  thine, 
A  form,  and  human  face  divine  ; 
A  heart  with  passions  wrapped  therein ; 
A  nature  doomed  perforce  to  sin  ; 
A  mind  endowed  with  latent  fire 
To  glow,  unfold,  expand,  aspire  ; 
Some  likeness  from  thy  father  caught. 
Or  by  remoter  kindred  taught ; 
Some  faultiness  of  mind  or  frame, 
To  wake  the  bitter  sense  of  shame  ; 
Some  noble  passions  to  unroll 

The  generous  deed,  the  human  tear ; 
Some  feelings  which  thy  mother's  soul 

Has  poured  on  thine  while  dwelling  near. 
All  this  must  pass  unbloomed  away 
To  worlds  remote  from  earthly  day  ; 
Worlds  whither  we,  by  paths  less  brief 
Are  journeying  through  joy  and  grief. 
And  where  thy  mother,  now  forlorn, 
May  learn  to  know  her  child  unborn. 
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CHUECH  POLITICS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


THE  Clmrclies  of  Scotland  are 
at  this  moment  profoundly 
agitated.  So  &r  as  the  conflict 
relates  to  purely  spiritual  questions, 
ve  are  willing  to  leave  the  com- 
batants to  finish  jeach  other  after 
iheir  own  fashion;  but  in  certain 
aspects  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
interest  and  reward  the  attention 
even  of  the  lay  student  of  eccle- 
siastical manners  and  politics. 

There  are  three  great  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land— the  Established,  the  Free, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian.  The 
ranks  of  each  are  recruited  from 
different  classes,  and  each  conse- 
quently has  its  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion,  doctrine,  and 
temper.  A  Free  Churchman  diJBfers 
from  an  Established  Churchman, 
and  a  '  U.  P.'  from  both. 

The  United  Presbyterian  is  the 
church  of  the  ten-pounders — ^the 
lower  section  of  the  middle  classes. 
They  are  voluntaries ;  their  dis- 
tinctive principle  being  that  the 
Church  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  magistrate's 
jurisdiction  extends  to  police  mat- 
ters alone — ^that  he  has,  at  least,  no 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
They  thus  represent  the  extreme 
radical  element  in  church  poHtics. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
small  shopkeepers  and  traders,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  artisans.  They  are 
nominally  'liberals;'  but  they  are 
too  frequently  illiterate  and  narrow- 
minded,  rigid  in  doctrine,  despotic 
in  practice.  Their  clergy  spring 
from  their  own  ranks,  and  among 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  there 
are  comparatively  few  men  of  ripe 
culture  and  generous  intelligence. 

From  the  class  to  which  the 
majority  of  United  Presbyterians 
belong  our  borough  electors  are 
taken,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
Scotland  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being    at    once    the    most   liberal 


and  the  most  illiberal  comer  of 
the  empire.  All  the  worst  forms 
of  social  and  religious  intole- 
rance may  be  found  in  the  Scotch 
borough  which  returns  a  red- 
hot  radical.  The  ten-pounder,  it 
must  be  owned,  does  not  possess 
many  attractive  features;  yet  the 
policy  which  would  transfer  politi- 
cal power  from  this  order  to  the 
working  order  may,  after  all,  not 
be  a  wise  policy.  Not  because  the 
working  classes  are  inferior;  fer 
from  it;  in  many  of  the  best  and 
most  generous  qualities  of  men  they 
are  decidedly  superior ;  but  simply 
because  they  are  passionate,  earnest 
and,  as  the  slaves  of  ideas,  politically 
impracticable.  The  middle  classes, 
even  their  lowest  sections,  have 
complex  relations  with  those  above 
them,  and  reject,  more  or  less 
directly,  the  sentiments  of  men 
who  have  studied  or  practised  the 
arts  of  government.  We  shall  sel- 
dom find  theorists  in  the  middle 
class  who  will  try  to  realise  Plato's 
Bejmhlicy  or  Harrison's  Ocecma; 
but  political  theories  founded  on 
abstract  dogmas  have  a  magnetic 
attraction  for  minds  at  once  intense, 
enthusiastic,  and  unversed  in  prac- 
tical poKtics.  The  ten-pounder,  the 
shrewd,  cautious,  selfish,  unimagi- 
native trader,  is  the  safest  guardian 
of  our  political  liberties;  but  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  conceive 
any  slavery  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  the  men  who  minister  to 
them  in  spiiritual  things,  who  are 
dependent  on  illiterate  caprice,  and 
the  subjects  of  a  vulgar  despotism. 
The  members  of  the  Free  Church 
are  drawn  very  much  from  the  same 
classes  as  are  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  quar- 
relled with  the  Establishment  on  the 
subject  of  patronage;  but,  in  so 
doing,  they  did  not  become  volun- 
taries. On  the  contrary,  the  volun- 
tary principle  was  denounced  by 
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them  for  many  years  after  1 843  in 
the  strongest  languja-ge — as  might, 
indeed,  have  been  expected  from  a 
body  of  which  Dr.  Chahners  was 
the  nominal,  if  not  the  virtual, 
leader.  What  the  Free  Church 
really  represented  was  that  element 
which  is  found,  more  or  less,  in 
every  church — ^the  romantic,  ideal, 
and  transcendental  side  of  religious 
sentiment.  The  Free  Churchman  of 
Scotland,  in  as  much  as  relates  to 
church  government,  is  the  *  High 
Churchman  of  England.  While 
favourable  to  union  with  the  State, 
he  is  jealous  of  State  control.  The 
State  should  defend  the  Church,  and 
support  her  ministers  ;  but  the 
Church  owes  no  allegiance  to,  and 
is  altogether  independent  of,  the 
State.  This  is  the  church  to  which 
visionaries  and  ascetics  have  in  all 
ages  belonged,  and  which  has  some- 
times proselytised  and  sometimes 
persecuted.  The  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament is  addicted  to  excess ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  the  fire  of 
zeal,  it  is  hard  to  rouse  the  conscience 
or  to  melt  the  heart  of  nations. 

Those  who,  at  the  disruption, 
remained  in  the  Church  represented 
a  party  not  less  permanent  in  human 
affairs  —  the  party  which  prefers 
order  and  the  reign  of  law  to  the 
turbulence  of  passion  and  the  an- 
archy of  the  imagination.  They 
adopted  that  theory  of  church  go- 
vernment which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  understanding  of  laymen,  and 
while  preserving  substantial  inde- 
pendence, did  not  seek  for  theo- 
retical supremacy.  Moderation  was 
the  motto  of  the  Church's  earlier 
leaders — Comprehensiveness  is  that 
of  those  who  now  guide  her  debates 
and  direct  her  counsels.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  is  the  only  de- 
fensible position  which  a  national 
religious  institution  can  occupy  at 
the  present  day ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  *  com- 
prehensiveness '  had  become  a  mea- 
sure not  merely  of  prudence  but  of 
necessity.     On  the  one  hand  was  a 


church  which  enlisted  the  religious 
democracy ;  on  the  other,  the 
church  of  the  martyr  and  the  mis- 
sionary;  unless  she  placed  herself 
on  the  ground  of  catholic  principle 
(which  the  despotic  exclusiveness 
of  sects  prevents  them  fix)m  culti- 
vating) there  seemed,  in  truth,  to 
be  no  function  jwhich  she  cbnld 
serve.  Upon  this  *  Broad  Church 
party  *  (as  they  are  nicknamed), 
who  are  struggling  for  a  freer  life 
and  a  happier  piety,  the  hopes  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  national 
communion  are  fixed.  It  daily  gains 
strength;  and  to  it  belongs  what- 
ever of  genius,  liberal  sentiment, 
andintellectual  elevation  the  Church, 
retains.  Of  its  position  and  pros- 
pects, we  shall  speak  more  at  length, 
immediately. 

The  Free  Churchman,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  a  voluntary  when  he 
quitted  the  Establishment.  But 
'misfortune  makes  us  acquauited 
with  strange  bedfellows,'  and  there 
is  no  school  like  experience.  In 
point  of  £Ew;t,if  not  in  point  of  theory, 
the  Free  Church  has  been  for  the 
past  twenty  years  a  voluntary 
church,  and  her  position  has  begun 
to  react  on  her  opinions.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  change 
is  that  the  Free  and  United  Pres- 
byterian Churches  propose  to  unite. 
At  this  very  moment  the  union  is 
being  pushed  on  with  somewhat 
indecent  haste.  The  rank  and  file 
manifest  no  very  extraordinary 
anxiety  to  be  brought  together ;  but 
the  leaders  hope  to  carry  the  Union 
of  1 866,  as  they  carried  the  seces- 
sion of  1 843 — by  a  c&iip  d'etat. 

Laymen  have  seldom  been  able 
to  comprehend  the  grounds  on 
which  churches  quarrel ;  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  are  ever  par- 
ticularly eager  to  see  them  recon- 
ciled. 'When  rogues  fall  out,'  ac- 
cording to  the  old  adage,  'honest 
men  come  by  their  own ; '  and  the 
disunion  of.  the  clergy  is  un- 
doubtedly favourable  to  fi^edom. 
There  are  too  many  of  the  evils 
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incidental  to  clerical  rule,  little 
enough  of  spiritual  liberty,  in  Scot- 
land at  the  present  moment;  but 
that  little  might  be  materially 
abridged  by  the  creation  of  a  power- 
ful priesthood.  The  clergy  (in  so  far 
as  any  despotic  interference  with 
civil  life  is  involved)  are  compara- 
tively powerless  while  they  remain 
divided  ;  united,  they  might  under- 
take a  crusade.  In  the  churches, 
as  elsewhere,  moreover,  a  layman  is 
inclined  to  beUeve  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  competition  is  good  for 
trade. 

Such  is  the  lay  view:  but  many 
Free  Churchmen  dislike  the  propo- 
sal for  other  and  perhaps  better 
reasons.  The  learned  and  accom- 
plished Free  Churchman  is  not 
anxious  to  identify  his  own  with  a 
demagogic  and  comparatively  illi- 
terate church.  Moderate  Free 
Churchmen,  moreover,  do  not  re- 
gard the  quarrel  with  the  Establish- 
ment as  one  that  is  incapable  of 
settlement.  They  think  it  possible 
that  such  modifications  of  the  law 
of  patronage  may  be  agreed  to  as 
might  enable  them  to  return ;  but 
they  are  well  aware  that  union  with 
a  voluntary  church  must  make  the 
breach  final.  So  they  pause  upon  the 
brink — ^shivering,  in  the  meanwhile, 
rather  uncomfortably,  as  it  seems  < 

It  is  quite  possible — legislative 
consent  being  obtained — that  the 
Church  may  agree  to  modify,  if  not 
to  abolish,  the  law  of  patronage. 
But  we  confess  that  we  are  not 
anxious  to  see  such  a  change 
effected  as  might  enable  any  consi- 
derable number  of  Free  Churchmen 
to  re-enter  her  communion,  for 
their  return  would  undoubtedly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  progress.  To  a  man — ^with  the 
admirable  exception  of  Dr.  Hanna 
— ^the  Free  Church  is  pledged  to 
resist  *  innovation,'  and  to  punish 
*  innovators.' 

And  the  Broad  Church  party  in 


the  Establishment  have  already 
enemies  enough  of  their  own  house- 
hold to  encounter.  For  in  Scotland 
*  innovation'  has  to  contend  with 
quite  peculiar  difficulties.  Scotch- 
men have  always  had  a  remarkable 
'  nose  '  for  heresy ;  and  they  seldom 
lose  the  scent  till  the  victim  is  run 
down.  The  Church,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  democratic  in  its  consti- 
tution; and  the  highest  judicial 
functions  are  exercised  by  a  popular 
assembly.  Moreover,  the  law  by 
which  a  clergyman  may  be  indicted 
for  heresy  is  perfectly  distinct,  and 
can  be  easily  enforced.  Putting 
these  two  fewts  together,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  *  innovator ' 
north  of  the  Tweed  does  not  occupy 
an  enviable  position.  A  democracy  • 
requires  all  sorts  of  checks  to  make 
it  safe ;  but  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly there  are  no  checks.  It  can 
legislate,  and  has  ofben  legislated, 
while  under  the  influence  of  passion. 
Its  judgments  are  final — ^there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  calm  intelligence  of  a 
lay  tribunal.  Three  hundred  ex- 
cited country  ministers  and  burgh 
councillors  can  try  their  most 
learned  doctor  for  heresy  in  the 
moining  and  execute  him  at  night. 

So  that  an  innovator  in  Scotland 
must  needs  walk  warily.  He  must 
pick  his  steps  among  the  ecclesias- 
tical pit-falls  and  man-traps, — else 
he  will  come  to  grief.  It  is  his  duty 
to  be  discreet  as  well  as  firm. 

The  innovations  which  the  Broad 
Church  party  are  striving,  or  are 
said  to  be  striving,  to  introduce  are 
of  two  sorts — the  one  affecting  the 
forms  of  public  worship,  the  other 
involving  inquiry  into  the  doctrines 
of  the  standards  of  the  Church. 

With  the  former  of  these — ^reform 
of  the  forms  of  worship — ^the  name 
of  Dr.  Lee  is  associated,  and  of 
them  and  of  him  we  have  already 
spoken  in  this  Magazine.^  He  main- 
tains that  we  should  kneel  when  we 
pray,  stand  when  we  sing,  and  that 
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a  book  of  prayer  is  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion. He  maintains,  moreover,  that 
these  '  indifferent '  matters — ^mat- 
ters, that  is  to  say,  which  do  not 
involve  doctrine,  but  only  the  decent 
celebration  of  worship — are  matters 
which  may  be  properly  regulated 
by  the  taste  and  sense  of  each  con- 
gregation. This  side  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  our  minds  chiefly  inte- 
resting and  valuable  inasmuch  as  it 
asserts  the  principle  of  fair  and  ra- 
tional congregational  Hberty. 

Those  who  fancy  that  there  is 
any  sympathy  with  '  Prelacy '  in 
the  movement  which  Dr.  Lee  has 
done  so  much  to  forward,  mistake 
it  much.  It  is  simply  an  effort  to 
make  public  worship  more  comely 
•and  decent.  The  mistake,  however, 
has  been  committed  in  more  than 
one  quarter,  notably  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, the  titular  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  sees  what  is  doing, 
and  he  fancies  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  yearning  to  return  to 
the  episcopal  sheep-fold.  So  he 
issues  pastorals,  and  multiplies  let- 
ters in  the  daily  newspapers  (surely 
a  sad  descent  for  a  successor  of  the 
Apostles),  to  induce  them  to  come 
in.  *  Let  ns  unite,'  he  says  ;  *  at 
present  you  are  not  a  church, — 
you  have  no  ritual  and  no  bishops, 
— you  are  cut  off  from  Christendom. 
Take  our  ritual  and  our  bishops, — 
there  will  be  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple on  your  part,  for  no  principle 
is  involved  in  your  isolation, — 
and  we  will  take  your  endow- 
ments.' Were  this  said  in  irony, 
we  could  understand  the  appeal ; 
but  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  is 
speaking  in  perfect  good  faith — 
not  unMndly  nor  unwisely,  as  he 
fancies.  A  profound  misconcep- 
tion! The  people  of  Scotland  love 
their  Church: as  well  for  her  own 
sake  as  for  her  history.  They  see 
in  her  the  assertion  of  a  great 
principle,  the  assertion  of  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience.  They  have 
snapt  the  chain  which  bound  them 


to  ancient  Christendom,  advisedly 
and  deliberately.  They  need  no 
slippery  roll  of  anointed  bishops 
to  lead  them  back  to  the  Apostles 
and  to  their  Lord.  They  believe 
that  wherever  two  or  three  Chrig- 
tian  men  are  gathered  together, 
Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  them. 
They  fancy  that  this  belief  of 
theirs  lies  at  the  root  of  aU  true 
spiritual  freedom;  and  they  are 
proud  of  the  dear  insight  which 
enabled  their  ancestors  to  grasp, 
and  of  the  stem  tenacity  with 
which  they  clung  to,  this  rich  and 
fruitful  principle  of  religions  life. 

But  a  graver  question  lies  behind. 
A  change  in  the  forms  of  worship 
may  be  deemed  a  light  matter ;  a 
reformation  of  doctrine  involves 
larger  and  more  di£&cult  issues. 

It  is  at  any  time  dangerooB  to 
meddle  with  the  dogmas  of  a 
church.  The  rash  man  who 
breathes  a  whisper  against  the 
most  microscopical  article  of  creed 
or  confession  is  borne  off  upon  a 
torrent  of  invective — ^is  borne  0% 
or  retains  his  footing  only  after 
an  expenditure  of  strength  which, 
otherwise  directed,  might  have  se- 
cured something  soHdly  worth 
fighting  for.  Thus,  while  ifc  is 
possible  to  reform  a  state,  it  is 
necessary  to  revolutionise  a  church. 
In  other  words,  a  pohtician  may 
essay  to  improve  the  laws  of  a 
state,  and  yet  retain  his  loyalty; 
but  in  church  matters  every  re- 
former is  a  rebel, — ^a  rebel,  that  is  a 
heretic.  Profane  hands  must  not 
be  laid  upon  the  ark.  The  men 
who  founded  the  Church  were 
mortal  like  ourselves;  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  associated  no 
supreme  sanctity  with  the  stmc- 
ture  which  they  reared,  that  they 
claimed  no  absolute  authority  for 
the  doctrine  which  they  taught; 
but  to  their  posterity  these  bare 
walls  are  venerable  with  age,  these 
moth-eaten  pages  are  awfrd  as 
Holy  Writ. 

It    is    quite    natural    that    the 
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doctors  of  a  chnrch  should  try  on 
occasion  to  crystallise,  as  it  were, 
their  theological  conclusions  into  a 
creed  or  a  confession.  To  the 
student  of  religious  opinion  these 
monuments  of  its  progress  must 
always  retain  a  pecuHar  interest. 
If,  like  an  old  battle-flag,  a  creed 
could  be  hung  away  on  the  wall 
when  it  had  become  too  tattered  for 
further  xise,  no  one  would  have 
much  reason  to  object^;  but  unfor- 
tunately this  cannot  be  done.  Many 
tears  must  be  shed,  many  hearts 
vexed, — ^nay,  even  sometimes  much 
blood  must  be  spilt, — before  a  creed 
which  has  grown  obsolete  can  be 
laid  aside. 

For,  by  inveterate  usage,  almost 
all  the  churches  have  not  merely 
employed  their  spare  time  in  fi:«,m- 
ing  confessions  of  their  faith,  but 
they  have  fortified  them  by  sub- 
scription and  enforced  them  by 
penalties.  Their  office-bearers  are 
required  solemnly  to  declare  that 
theological  propositions  framed  two 
centuries,  or  four  centuries,  or  a 
dozen  cpnturies  ago,  are  propositions 
in  which  they  entirely  believe.  A 
virulent  vitahty  is  thus  given  to  the 
opinions  of  certain  ages  and  schools. 
The  Westminster  Confession,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions of  Catholic  or  Puritanic 
dogma  would  by  this  time  (had 
they  been  left  to  sink  or  swim 
unaided)  have  been  found  in  the 
'library  of  the  curious  scholar  only  ; 
but  subscription  keeps  them  alive. 
It  gives  them  a  fictitious  longevity. 

Subscription,  it  is  evident,  belongs 
to  the  age  which  sought  to  protect 
the  truth  by  defences  external  to 
itself.  It  belongs  to  the  age  when 
Christianity,  as  a  part  of  civil  life, 
was  in  reahty  a  system  of  penalties 
and  disabihties.  These  penalties 
and  disabilities  have  for  the  most 
part  been  removed,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  that  before  many 
years  have  passed  any  that  yet 
remain  will  share  a  like  fate.  The 
sooner  that  subscription,  at  least,  is 


aboHshed  the  better ;  for  no  thought- 
ful man  who  has  considered  the 
effect  of  this  clerical  oath  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  alike 
worthless  and  mischievous. 

Worthless — for  the  same  reason 
that  all  oaths,  as  Bentham  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated,  are  more  or 
less  worthless.  The  oath  does  not 
touch  the  dishonest.  A  dishonest 
unbeUever  will  afi&rm  without  a 
blush  that  he  believes  implicitly  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  Such  a 
man  passes  unharmed  through  the 
meshes  of  the  ecclesiastical  net. 
But  the  oath  alarms  the  timid,  the 
sensitive,  and  the  over- scrupulous 
conscience.  The  moment  l3iat  a 
clergyman  so  constituted  feels  the 
faintest  sensation  of  doubt,  he  quits 
the  Church.  Why  ?  Because  of 
subscription.  Were  it  not  for  the 
oath,  which  gives  a  destructive 
energy  to  every  line  of  confession 
or  creed,  many  earnest  Christians 
and  pious  thinkers,  who  have  been 
driven  from  her  fellowship,  might 
now  be  ministering  at  her  altars. 

But  subscription  is  mischievous 
as  well  as  worthless.  It  is,  iu  the 
first  place,  a  practice  iuconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  Protestantism, 
It  is  an  impHcit  denial  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  The  EngKsh- 
man  who  subscribes  the  Articles 
substitutes  Edward  VI.  or  Queen 
BHzabeth  for  the  Pope ;  the  Scotch- 
man who  subscribes  the  Confession 
substitutes  for  the  j^l>s  divinum  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  jus  divinum 
of  Henderson,  Rutherford,  and  Gil- 
lespie. This  was  what  William  the 
Silent  predicted  when  he  uttered 
the  memorable  speech,  which  Sainte 
Aldegonde  has  reported.  '  The 
affair  of  the  Anabaptists,'  the  latter 
writes,  'has  been  renewed.  The 
Prince  objects  to  exclude  them 
from  citizenship.  He  answered  me 
sharply  that  their  "  yea  "  was  equal 
to  our  oath,  and  that  we  should  not 
press  this  matter  unless  we  were 
willing  to  confess  that  it  was  just  for 
the  Papists  to  compel  us  to  a  divine 
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service  which  was  against  our  con- 
science. In  short,  I  do,  not  see  how 
we  can  accomplish  our  wish  in  this 
matter.  The  Pri/nce  has  uttered  re^ 
f  roaches  to  me  that  our  clergy  are 
striving  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  conr- 
sciences.  He  praised  lately  the  say- 
ing of  a  monk  who  was  not  long  ago 
here,  that  our  jpot  Jiadnot  gone  totJie 
are  as  often  as  that  of  our  antago7mts, 
hut  that  when  the  tvme  came  it  waidd 
be  black  enough.  In  short,  the  Prince 
fears  tlmt  after  a  few  centuries  tlie  cle^ 
rical  tyranny  on  both  sides  will  stand 
m  this  respect  on  the  same  footing,^ 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  iiieoretical 
difficulty, — ^it  involves  large  practical 
consequences.  Its  direct  tendency 
is  to  make  a  dishonest  clergy ;  or, 
at  least  (which  comes  very  much  to 
the  same  thing),  it  forces  the  laity 
to  suspect  their  honesty.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Just  con- 
sider what  subscription  means.  A 
young  mans  signs  the  Westminster 
Confession ;  by  so  doing,  he  binds 
himself,  under  penalties,  to  remain 
of  the  same  way  of  thinlring  tiU  the 
day  of  his  death.  Subscription 
prohibits  inquiry,  research,  revision. 
How  can  a  man,  with  a  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  afford  to  under- 
take an  honest  investigation  ?  But 
even  admitting  their  honesty,  sub- 
scription necessarily  deprives  the 
judgment  of  the  clergy  of  any 
weight  in  the  estimation  of  the 
laity.  Taken  and  bound  under  penal- 
ties to  maintain  a  particular  proposi- 
tion— can  they  come,  as  you  or  I  can 
come,  without  bias,  without  preju- 
dice, without  partisan  feeling,  to 
examine  both  sides  of  the  proposi- 
tion ?  A  premium  is  given  to  in- 
duce them  to  shut  their  eyes,  to 
close  their  ears,  to  drug  and  stupefy 
their  reason.  What  value  can  we 
attach  to  the  honest  conclusions  of  a 
man  so  injuriously,  and  unequally 
weighted  ?  He  cannot  see  truly  if 
he  would ;  the  mist  of  self-interest 
rises  between  him  and  the  truth : 
a  great  and  resolute  effort  is 
needed  before  such  an  one  can  rise 


to  the  platform  on  which  the  lay 
inquirer,  who  has  not  sacrificed  his 
right  to  reason  and  to  judge,  stands 
without  any  effort  at  all. 

These  difficulties  exist  wherever 
subscription  is  required,  but  no- 
where is  the  burden  so  hard  to  bear 
as  in  Scotland. 

The  official  confession  of  a  na- 
tional church  ought  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  a  colourless  document.  It 
should  reflect  the  ripe  and  sober 
Christian  infelligence  of  the  nation 
— ^not  the  theories  of  casuists,  nor 
the  fanaticism  of  partisans.  In  its 
statement  of  dogma  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  indisputable  truths 
of  Christianity — ^the  broad,  general 
doctrines  which  are  universally  ap- 
plicable to  mankind.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  Confession  complied 
with  none  of  these  conditions  ;  nor, 
in  many  respects,  was  it  possible 
that  they  could.  The  Westminster 
formularies  were  not  put  together 
during  a  period  of  peace ;  they  were 
put  together  when  the  nation  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  great  religious 
conflict.  The  confession  was  penned 
upoi^the  battle-field.  It  is  the  heated 
and  excited  manifesto  of  a  victorious 
faction.  It  develops  a  particular 
theory  of  Christianity  with  un- 
merciftil  and  intx)lerant  logic.  Its 
framers  did  not  ask  the  question, 
*  What  forms  of  speech  shall  we 
select  which  will  enlist  the  assent 
of  all  our  countrymen  who  ac- 
knowledge the  essential  truths  of 
Christianity  ?  '  They  did  not  ask 
this  question — ^it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  have  asked  it. 
They  had  shed  their  blood  for 
subtleties  of  theological  dogma,  for 
niceties  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette 
(bound  up  in  some  occult  way,  as 
we  can  see  now,  with  the  great 
cause  of  freedom),  and  they  would 
have  been  more  than  mortal  if,  after 
winning  the  victory,  they  had  failed 
to  give  a  prominent  place  in  their 
system  to  the  party  watchwords 
for  which  they  had  done  and  suf- 
*  fered  so  much. 
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It  was  framed,  moreover,  at  a 
time  wheii  there  was  a  passion  for 
system.  A  symmetrical  explana- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  Creator 
to  His  nniverse  was  what  men 
desired  to  attain.  They  would  not 
believe  that  there  were  any  divine 
riddles  in  the  world  whicli  it  was  im- 
possible to  solve,  and  therefore  need- 
less to  contemplate.  Thus  the  Con- 
fession contains  a  sort  of  history  of 
the  Almighty,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  motives  which  have  governed 
the  Divine  mind  from  the  furthest 
eternity.  They  had  themselves 
been  parties  to  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant;  and  they  fancied  that 
from  a  remote  antiquity  their 
Maker  had  been  similarly  engaged. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  Confession, 
not  alone  the  central  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  all  manner  of 
logical  and  metaphysical  applica- 
tions. Nor  is  this  all.  It  was 
frfimed  at  a  time  when  the  saints 
were  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  when 
the  magistrate  was  looked  upon  as 
the  servant  of  the  Church,  when  a 
secular  monarchy  was  being  abo- 
lished, iahdthe  Gimtas  Dei  was  being 
established.^  So  it  undertakes  to 
rule  the  secular  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious life,  the  State  no  less  than 
the  Church,  the  king  no  less  than 
the  priest.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  these  secular  rules  and  precepts 
were  laid  down  at  an  abnormal 
period  of  our  history,  during  a 
period  of  passion,  while  a  civil  war 
was  raging  about  the  application  of 
the  rules  and  precepts  in  question, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  inapplicable 
many  of  them  must  be  to  modem 
life,  and  how  foreign  to  modem 
thought.  Nor  yet  are  the  difficulties 
exhausted.  A  creed  which  was 
compiled  two  centuries  ago,  grows 
obsolete,  even  in  its  language.  To 
read  it  is  to  read  an  old  author,  or 
an  author  with  whose  tongue  we 
are    imperfectly    acquainted.     We 


cannot  enter  into  the  subtleties  of 
his  speech ;  nor  can  we  follow  the 
train  of  his  thought.  Our  means 
of  concmunicating  with  him  are  im- 
perfect, not  merely  from  the  change 
of  language,  but  from  the  progress 
of  opinion.  We  stand  on  a  different 
platform.  His  philosophy  is  not  our 
philosophy;  his  science  has  been 
undermined  by  the  science  of  a  more 
advanced  age ;  his  theories  of  go- 
vernment, if  now  reduced  to  practice, 
.  would  be  the  heralds  of  revolution. 

Such  is  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  analyse  it 
in  detail ;  a  few  illustrations  of  what 
we  have  now  said  will  suffice. 

Every  minister  enteringthe  Church 
of  Scotland  is  required  solemnly  to 
declare,  inter  alia,  that : — 

1 .  *  It  pleased  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  His  eternal 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in 
the  beginning,  to  create,  or  make  of 
'nothing,  the  world  aiid  all  things 
therein,  whether  visible  or,  invisible, 
m  the  sjpace  of  six  days,  and  all  very 
good.' 

2.  '  Works  done  by  unregenerate 
man,  although,  for  the  rtiatter  oj 
them,  they  man/  be  things  which  God 
commands,  a/nd  of  good  use  both  to 
themselves  and  others ;  yet,  because 
they  proceed  not  from  an  heart 
purified  by  faith ;  nor  are  done  in 
a  righit  manner  according  to  the 
Word;  nor  to  a  right  end,  the 
glory  of  Gk)d:  tliey  are  therefore 
sinful  and  cannot  please  God,  or 
make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace 
from  God.  And  yet  their  neglect  of 
tliem  is  more  sinful,  and  disjpleasing 
unto  God,* 

3.  'For  the  publishing  of  such 
opinions,  or  maintaining  of  such 
practices,  as  are  contrary  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known 
jprincijples  of  Christianity,  whether 
concerning  faith,  worship,  or  con- 
versation  .  .  .  they  may  lawftilly  be 


*  The  Confession  of  Faith  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  which  eat  at  Edinburgh  in 
1647,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  m  1649. 
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called  to  account,  and  proceeded 
against  by  the  censures  of  tlie 
Clmrch,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  .  .  The  civil  magis* 
trate  may  not  assume  to  himself 
the  administration  of  the  word  and 
sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
yet  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church, 
that  the  truth  of  Grod  be  kept  pure 
and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies 
amd  heresies  he  suppressed^  all  cor- 
ruption and  abuses  in  worship  and 
discipline  prevented  or  reformed, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
duly  settled,  administered,  and  ob- 
served.' 

4.  '  There  is  no  .other  head  of  the 
Church  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
hor  can  the  Pope  of  Bome  in  any 
sense  be  head  thereof;  but  is  that 
antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  son 
of  perdition,  that  exalteth  himself 
in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and 
all  that  is  called  God.' 

These  propositions  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  what  has  now 
been  said. 

The  Confession  declares  that  the 
world  was  inade  out  of  nothing  in 
the  space  of  six  days  ;  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  not  a  clergyman  in  the 
Scottish  Church  now  believes  that 
this  is  true. 

The  civil  magistrate  hath  autho- 
rity and  it  is  his  duty  to  suppress 
heresy;  whereas  everybody  now 
owns  that  the  civil  magistrate  has 
no  authority  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind;  We  have — wisely  or 
unwisely — ceased  to  employ  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  stake. 

Good  works  done  by  unregenerate 
men  are  siofal ;  and  yet  the  neglect 
of  them  is  more  sinful.  A  com- 
fortable dilenmia  xin  which  the 
reprobate  are  fixed — ^their  Maker 
having  made  it  ihear  duty,  ap* 
parently,  in  one  way  or  other, 
to  commit  sin,  and  to.  earn,  damna- 


tion !  They  are  *  punished  by  most 
grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body, 
without  intermission,  in  hell-fire  for 
ever '  ^  because  they  are  sinful ;  if 
they  do  the  things  which  God  com- 
mands  they  commit  sin,  if  they  fiadl  to 
do  these  things  they  are  yet  greater 
sinners!  This  travestie  of  Scrip- 
ture is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
practical  absurdities  into  which  the 
suicidal  logic  of  the  Calvinistic 
compilers  drove  them. 

Once  only  do  they  seem  to  relent. 
'Elect  infants,  dying  in  in&ncy, 
are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit.'  And  reprobate 
infents  ?  There  they  stopped  ^ort 
—their  courage  fedled  them.  Even 
those  intolerant  logicians  could  not 
put  the  inevitable  conclusion  into 
articulate  words.  This,  we  say,  is 
a  specimen  of  the  Confession  in  its 
mildest  mood;  but  the.  contrast 
between  the  tardy  theological  con- 
cession^ '  Ulect  in&nts,  dying  in  in- 
fancy, are  regenerated,'  and  'SujSer 
the  Httle  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,'  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  saying  tlukt  ChristLanity, 
as  a  working  system,  is  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent idling  from  the  theolc^cal 
expression  of  it,  and  would  remain 
a  living  power  in  the  world  without 
any  dogma  whatsoever. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a 
state  of  matters,  when  the  formn- 
laries  of  the  Church  have  ceased  to 
represent  the  convictions  of  its 
members,  is  calculated  to  excite 
anxiety,  if  not  alarm.  The  sub- 
stantial insincerity  of  an  institution, 
especially  of  a  religious  institutioii, 
is  dangerous  to  society.  If  the 
teachers  of  the  truth  are  &lae,  to 
whom  can  we  turn?  Solem  qmg 
ddcerefalsum  attdeat  ? 

Two  courses  are  open  to  church 
reformers:  a  revision  of  the  stan» 
dardjs,  or  a  relaxation  of  the  terms 
of  subscription. 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  if 
even  the  most  intrepid  shrink  from 


^  The  Larger  Catechism,  Q.  19.    Batifled  by  the  Faiiiament  of  1649. 
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the  former  of  these  alternatives. 
Principal  Tulloch  truly  observes: 
'  That  which  has  been  once  done 
cannot  be  undone  ;  and  there  is  no 
man  with  a  laz^e  intelligence  of 
Christian  history,  or  of  the  diffi- 
culties affecting  the  effective  work- 
ing of  all  ecclesiasticalorganisations, 
who  wonld  propose  simply  to  aban- 
don the  Confession  of  Eaith,  as  some 
of  the  clergy  of  last  century  did. 
No  church  can  ever  rid  itself  of 
its  dogmatic  substmctares  without 
peril  of  dissolution.  This  I  pro- 
foundly believe/^  We  do  not  think 
that  this  reasoning  admits  of  reply, 
except  in  one  view.  K  the  leading 
propositions  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  have  ceased  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  nation,  then  unques* 
tionably,  whatever  tiie  peril,  the 
time  for  reconstruction  has  arrived. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  to  the  minds 
of  liberal  Scottish  Churchmen,  its 
central  positions  still  remain  un- 
shaken. The  outworks,  it  may  be, 
have  fallen,  but  these  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  radical  system  of  defence. 

Consequently,  one  course  alone 
remains :  to  abolish,  or  at  least  to 
relax  the  stringency  of,  subscrip- 
tion. 

It  may  be  asked,  indeed — ^what, 
-without  subscription,  is  the  value  of 
a  creed?  Is  not  subscription  the 
logical  complement  to  a  confession 
of  faith  ?  We  are  not  among  those 
who  believe  that  a  Christian  church 
cannot  exist  without  a  dogmatic 
creed;  but  we  think  it  is  quite 
possible  to  hold  that  a  church 
which  does  not  require  subscription 
may  yet  consiatently  retain  a  pubHc 


and  official  definition  of  its  theo- 
logical position. 

We  are  not  however  at  present 
pleading  for  total  abolition ;  we  be- 
lieve that  a  slackening  of  the  bonds 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Let  the  terms  of  subscription 
be  modified,  as  they  have  been 
modified  recently  in  a  sister  Church.* 
Let  subscription  be  taken  to  mean — 
*  The  Confession  of  Faithrepresented 
the  sense  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
when  it  was  framed.  It  is  a  great 
historical  monument,  which  marks 
the  position  of  our  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  of  which, 
as  such,  we  are  proud.  It  still  re- 
mains the  standard  of  our  Church ; 
and  we  are  willing  that  it  should  be 
preserved  5  for,  though  many  of  its 
views  are  of  local  and  temporary  ap- 
plication only,  and  though  much  of 
its  language  is  obsolete,  we  believe 
that  it  contains  the  articles  of  faith 
on  which  a  nation  of  Christians 
may  combine.  In  so  far  as  agree- 
able to  reason  and  revelation,  we 
acknowledge  that  it  sets  forth  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.' 
Such  a  change  as  this  would  be 
that  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  lately — an  eminently  conser- 
vative reform.  To  such  terms  of 
subscription,  even  its  framers  could 
not  have  consistently  objected. 
For  what  say  they  ?  The  liberty  of 
the  conscience  has  never  been  vin- 
dicated in  more  noble  words,  and  we 
can  afford  to  admire  them,  though 
we  may  suspect,  from  the  context, 
that  it  was  the  conscience  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  not  of  Papist  or 
prelatist  which  they  desired  to  pro- 
tect.    '  God  alone   is  lord  of  the 


*  TheologiccLl  Controversy  ;  or,  the  Function  of  Debate  in  Theology.  By  John  Tulloch, 
D.D.    Edinburgh :   Blackwood. 

^  The  Clerical  Subscription  Act  (1865),  28  &  29  yict..cap.  122,  substitutes  for  the 
oaths  previously  in  use^  the  following : — 

*  I  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Beligion,  and  to  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer, 
and  of  the  ordering  of  bishops,  priesta,  and  deacons.  I  believe  the  doctrine'  (doc- 
trines, as  more  specific,  was  advisedly  omitted)  *  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  therein  set  forth,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Grod;  and,  in  public  prayer 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  I  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed 
and  none  other,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  oidered  by  lawful  authority.' 
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conscience,  and  liatK  left  it  free  from  been  characteristic  of  Purj^tanism, 

the  doctrines   and  xx)minandments  and  which  suryiyed  though  weak- 

of  men  which  are  in  anything  con-  ened  in  the  Church  of  the  revolu- 

trary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it,  in  tion,  the  existing  relation  required 

matters  of  faith  or  worship.     So  of  ministers  exceeds  in  stringency 

that  to  helieve  sii^h  dodrmes,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 

obey  such  cmmnandments  out  of  con^  that  serious  complications  may  at 

science,  is  to  betray  true  liheHy  of  any  time  arise  out  of  such  a  condi- 

conscience;  and  the  requiring  of  an  tion  of  things.' * 

i/inplicit  faith,  and  an  absolute  and  The  great  interest  excited  in  Scot- 

bUnd  obedience,  is  to  destrmj  liberty  land  last  winter,  by  Dr.  Norman 

of  conscience  and  reason  also  J     The  McLeod's    assault    on  the. .  Sabba- 

declaration  we  have  sketched  would  tarians,  is  due  more  or  less  to  the 

consequently  be  entirely  in  harmony  fact  that  it  implicitly  raises    the 

with  the  spm^  of  the  passage  we  have  issue  we  have  been .  discussing.     It 

quoted.      It  admits  of  argument,  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that,  in  maiur 

moreover,   whether    the  terms    in  taining  that  the  Decalogue  had  been 

which    subscription  is    at  present  abrogated,  and  that  tiie  Christian 

made — '  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  Sunday  was  entirely  independent  of 

faith,   and  an  absolute   and  bHnd  the  injunction  in  tibte  Fourth  Com- 

obedience,' — do  not  violate  the  very  mandment  to  observe,  the  seventh 

letter  of  the  law.     'It  is  known,'  day  of  the  week,  he  was  directly 

Principal   Tulloch  remarks,   '  that  impugning  the  doctrines  of  the  Con- 

with  that  strange  zeal  for  binding  fession.^     All  fair  and  reasonable 

men's  consciences  which  has  always  inquirers  believe  that  in  the  main 


.^  The  following  are  some  of  the  'questions  appointed  to  be  put  to  ministers  at  their 
ordination,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation :' — 

'  I .  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Gonfessioii  of 
Faith,  approven  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  -the 
year  1690,  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word'  of  God,  and  do  you  acknowledge  the  same  as 
the  confession  of  your  faith  \  and  will  you  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  thereto,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power  assert,  maintain  and  defend 'the  same,  and  the  jiurity  of 
"w^ofshipas  presently  practised  in  this  National  Church,  and  asserted  in  Act  15,  As- 
sembly 1707,  entitled  "  Act  against  Innovations  in  the  Worship  of  God  ?" 

*  a.  Do  you  disown  all  .  .  .  other  doctrines^  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  co»i- 
trary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  aforesaid  Confession  of  Faith  1 

*3.  Do  you  promise  .  .  .  that,  according  to  your  power,  you  shall  maintain  the 
unity  and  peace  of  this  Church  against  error  and  schism,  notwithstanding  of  whatc^ver 
trouble  or  persecution  may  arise,  and  that  you  shall  follow  no  divisive  courses /not?/!  the 
^present  established  doctrine^  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  Church?* 

*  On  the  first  of  these  points,  however,  the  Confession  is  rather  obscure.  After 
stating  that  the  moral  law  doth  for  ever  bind  all  to  the  obedience  thereof — '  neither  doth 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  any  way  dissolve,  but  much  strengthen  their  obligation  * — it  pro- 
ceeds: *  Although  tni&  believers  be  not  tmder  the  law '  as  a  covenant  of  works  .  .  . 
yet  it  is  of  great  use  to  them  ...  as  a  rule  of  life  informing  them  of  the  will  of 
God  and  their  duty.*  The  meaning  -of  these  lather  inconsistent  statements  (for.  if  the 
believer  be  not  under  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  Christ  must  have  in  some  way 
dissolved  the  obligation)  appears  to  be  that  the  Decalogue  is  still  useful  as  a  sort  of 
compendium  of  moral  duty,  though  the  judicial  sanction  has  been  withdrawn,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  study  of  the  Code  Napoleon  may  be  useful  to  an  English  lawyer, 
though  it  has  no  place  in  English  law.  Dr.  McLeod  may  probably  CQBl^nd  that  if  be, 
as  a  *  believer,'  is  not  *  under  the  law,'  as  the  Jew  was,  then,  tn  *o««e  ««i«c  or  o</«r,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  Confession  agrees  with  him  when  he  declares  that  the  Decalogue 
has  been  abrogated.    What  the  Confession  says  about  Sunday  is  as  follows : — 

*  As  it  is  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  in  general,  a  due  proportion  of  time  be  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  God ;  so  in  his  word  by  a  positive,  moral,  and  perpetual  commandment 
binding  all  men  in  all  ages,  he  hath  particularly  appointed  one  day  in  seven  for  a 
Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy  imto  him;   which  from  the  boginning  of  the  world  to  the 
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Dr.  McLeod  is  right, — still  the 
Confession  is,  or  appears  to  be,  of  a 
different  mind.  The  controversy 
thus  originated  has  bronght  into 
prominence  the  difficulty  which  has 
for  long  stared  the  higher  class  of 
Scottish  Churchmen  in  the  face; 
and  already  the  combatants  are 
mustering  for  the  conflict  that  is 
obviously  not  far  ahead. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  entertain 
any  doubt  of  what  the  ultimate 
result  will  be.  '  Time  is  with  us.' 
The  real  leaders  of  the  Church  are, 
without  exception,  ranged  upon  the 
side  of  toleration.  The  trenchant 
and  brilliant  intellect  of  Lee ;  the 
Catholic  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
McLeod ;  the  fine  intelUgence  of 
Caird ;  the  elegant  learning  of 
Bisset ;  the  transparent  and  fearless 
candour,  the  spiritual  fervour  and 
spiritual  insight  of  Tnlloch;  and 
the  firmness  and  moderation  of 
younger  men  (as  McQuisten,  of 
Glasgow;  Story,  of  iloseneath ; 
Milligen,  of  Aberdeen),  may  well 
inspire  the  friends  of  a  wise  and 
orderly  freedom  with  hope  and 
confidence.  Nor  is  this  confidence 
diminished  (but  rather  increased), 
when  we  look  at  their  opponents  in 
the  Church — men  like  Dr.  Muir,  of 
St.  Stephen's ;  Mr.  Macpherson,  of 
St.  Luke's  ;  Dr.  Pirie,  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  Mr.  Phin,  of  Gulashiels. 

Dr.  Pirie  has  a  good  deal  of  that 
tough  and  somewhat  coarse  intel- 
lectual fibre  which  they  spin  at 
Aberdeen ;  but  otherwise  he  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  i*ank  and 
file  of  his  followers.  Except  that 
they  are  unreportably  tedibus, 
neither  Mr.  Phin — a  sturdy  Church- 
jester — ^nor  Mr.  Macpherson, — a 
mountaineer,  who,  just  emerged 
from  his  native  mists,  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  accept  with  a  good 


grace  the  artificial  restraints  and 
decent  trammels  of  civilised  life 
(for  the  kilt  is  a  convenience  in 
its  way), — are  by  any  ifieans  heavy 
metal.  Dr.  Muir,  thinly  acrid,  yet 
refined  and  thorough-bred,  is  a 
man  whom  all  men  admire.  They 
admire  him  as  they  admire  a  fine 
and  well-preserved  fossil.  It  be- 
longs to'  a  different  world,  we 
know;  but  then,  what  a  capital 
specimen  it  is  !  That  Dr.  Muir 
was  bom  in  the  age  of  reform- 
bills,  and  bills  for  emancipating 
Catholics  and  Jews  (instead  of  for 
pulling  their  teeth),  is  not  his 
fault ;  and  we  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  in  the  flesh  one  of  those 
good  old  Churchmen  who,  in  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers,  wisely 
preferred  physical  to  moral  force. 
He  is  a  dignified  and  majestic 
anachronism.  There  is  something 
grand  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
mediaeval  prelate,  stranded  on  the 
shore  of  the  easy-going  nineteenth 
century,  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
facts  of  the  universe.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  them.  He 
simply  hands  them  over  to  Satan. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  silent 
on  the  employment  of  the  organ, 
and  therefore  those  who  employ 
the  organ  must  be'  under  Satanic 
influence — an  influence  which,  had 
he  (and  they)  only  lived  a  couple 
of  centuries  earlier,  he  could  have 
most  effectually  exorcised. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
like  these  will  wield  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton's broom  with  any  noticeable 
result.  The  obstructive  party  in 
the  Church,  however,  is  aided  by 
recruits  from  the  dissenting  bodies. 
The  Free  Church  leaders  regard 
with  instinctive  animosity  the  com- 
munion from  which,  twenty  years 
ago,    they   seceded — that    'moral 


resturrection  of  Christ,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  and  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
was  changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  in  Scripture  is  called  the  IiOrd*s-day, 
and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.' 

The  reader  will  notice  the  ingenious  way  in  which  *one  day  in  seven'  is  substituted  for 
the  Seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested,  and  which  he  hallowed, 
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nuisance,'  as  thfey  were  in  use  to 
call  her,l — and  it  is  natural  th^fc  any 
movement  whicli  is  oaloulated  to 
increase  her  usefulness  and  her  au- 
thority should  be  viewed  by  them 
with  profound  disrelish.  Their  ob- 
vious ppHcy  at  present  is  to  urge 
the  Muirs,  the  Piries,  the  Phins 
and  the  Maophersons  to  push  mat- 
ters to  extremity.  If  her  intellect 
and  genius,  and  piety,  were  forced 
to  quit,  the  national  Church,  theirs 
would  be  the  gain.  They  see  this 
very  clearly,,  and  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  stoop  to  conquer.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  Church- 
men would  regard  disinterested 
advice  coming  from  such  a  quarter 
with  natural  suspicion.  The  Free 
Church  has  affirmed,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  Establishment  has 
denied  her  Lord ;  it  might  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  an  organ 
more  or  less,  a  revision  of  the 
standards,  written  prayers,  could 
not  add  sensibly  to  the  guilt  of 
her  apostacy.  At  present,  how- 
over,  they  show  the  utmost  zeal 
for  her  welfare,  and  are  as  eager 
to  protect  her  purity  as  if  her  fair 
fame  had  never  been  sullied.  The 
'  social  evil '  has  become  a  chaste 
virgin;  the  'moral  nuisance'  has 
grown  suddenly  fragrant.  The  day 
will  come  when  the  obstructive 
party  will  bitterly  regret  that  they 
have  played,  iimocently  and  igno- 
rantly,  it  may  be,  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  pledged  to  destroy 
the  Church. 

It  is  a  wise  proverb,  that  *  those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  not 
to  throw  stones.'  The  Dissenters 
hare  undertaken  tq  rebuke  the 
Church  for  her  latitudinarian  sym- 
pathies, and  some  very  curious  and 
instructive  scenes  have  been  the 
result.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  for  in- 
stance, '  overtured '  its  Synod  the 
other  day  to  draw  the  serions  atten- 


tion of  its  people  to  ihe  feet*  that 
certain  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment were  wickedly  assailing  the 
Confession.  The  ^^discussion  unfor- 
tunately revealed  that  even  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Cameronians 
had  partaken  of  the  accursed  thing. 
Speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  de- 
clare  that  there  were  propositions 
in  the  Confession  with  which  ihej 
could  not  agree,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  grew  every  day 

•  more  pressing. 

Among  the  adversaries  of  reform, 
ability  has  been  conspicuous  by  its 
'absence.*  With  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Candlish  (who  himself  has 
indiscreetly  and  rather  wantonly 
assailed  the  Confession),  and  Dr. 
Cairns,  of  Berwick  (a  ponderous, 
obscure,  and  immensely  orer-rated 
divine,  through  whom  ^e  late  Prb- 
ffessor  Ferrier  once  drove  his  keen 
and  shining  blade),  they  have  not 
produced  a  single  considerable  con- 
troversalist.  Dr.  Begg  is  their 
biggest  man,  and  he  is  the  lype  of 
a  very  low  class  indeed.  The  scrip- 
tural expressions,  '  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal— a  sounding  hrass,* — especially 
the  latter,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly designed  for  him.  A  mira- 
culously inflated  'windbag*  is  in 
our  estimation,  as  in  Mr.  Carlyle's, 
one  of  the  most  piteous  sights  in 
the  universe;  and  Dr.  Begg,  in 
spite  of  much  sound  and  fury^  is  as 
light  as  froth,  and  a»  empty  as  the 
wind.  When  he  is  on  the  floor  of 
a  Church  court,  it  is  impossible  to 
help  thinking  of  'the  ring.*  This 
theplogipal  '  bruiser '  shows  little 
science  indeed,  and  hits  wildly; 
but  he  always  rises  amid  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  (his  own  included),  and 
gives  an  uninitiated  spectator  the 
impression  that  he  means  mischief. 
A  truculent  demagogue  is  rather 
out  of  his  element,  of  course,  in  a 
Scotch  Assembly  and  among  grave 

.  and  learned  divines.     An  American 


*  The  "vrords,  one  is  sorry  to  temember,  are  Dr.  Cbalmers's,  used  by  him  hefmre  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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orator  'onrtbe  stump,'  or  a  Feiuan 
paiiiot  in  tte  Irisli  Parliament  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  are 
characters  in  which  he  would  reyel. 
.  Nor  is  this  poverty  of  argument 
on  the  side  of  the  obstructives  no- 
ticeable in  their  speeches  only ;  their 
.  literary  contributions  to  the  contro- 
.  yersy  have  been  slovenly,  violent, 
and  unscholarlike.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  goods  in  which 
^hey  deal: — 'The  Lord's  Day  and 
Law,'  by  the  Rev.  George  Macaulay, 
with  a  recommendatory  notice,  by 
W.  Kidston,  J.P.,'— '  J.P.,*  we  pre- 
sume, standing  for  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  quahties  of  'justices' 
law  '  are  very  well  known ;  and  in 
his  '  recommendation '  of  Moses 
and  Macaulay,  Mr.  Kidston  repro- 
duces certain  of  its  more  noticeable, 
peculiarities.  This  sapient  dispenser 
of  public  justice  is  of  opinion  that 
Dr.  McLeod,  in  his  recent  speech, 
'  betrayed  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
kiss.'  Mr.  Macaulay's  language  has 
been  modelled  upon  that  of  his 
patron, — the  violence  of  his  invec- 
tive being  barely  on  a  level  with  the 
feebleness  of  his  other  gifts.  An 
able  and  temperate  discourse  by  Mr. 
Bums,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow, 
is  thus  characterised : — 

Then  follows  a  contrast  or  comparison 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  This 
is  worthy  of  attention,  both  from  the  in- 
herent interest  of  the  subject,  and  from 
the  amazing  ignorance  and  reokleasneas  dis- 
played by  the  words  of  the  preacher.  Mr. 
Bums,  in  uttering  the  following  extraor- 
dinary sentences,  must  Imve  laraely  pre- 
named  on  the  ignorance  or  credultit/  of  the 
audience.  For  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the 
whole  cyclopedia  of  ancient  and  Ttiodern 
literature,. ia  find  so  many  erroneous  state- 
ments compressed  within  the  same  number 
of  consecutive  sentences.  The  contrast 
proceeds  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
ecoaomy  of  the  gospel.  Could  any  man, 
except  in  mistake  through  ignorance,  make 
such  statements  as  these  ? — '  Judaism  deals 
with  the  outward — Christianity  with  the 
inward;  Judaism  rejoices  in  law — Chris- 
tianity in  liberty;  Judaism  looks  to  the 
act  —  Christianity  to  the  motive  which 
prompted  it ;  Judaism  exists  to  separate- 


Christianity  to  unite;  Judaism  is  a  system 
of  prohibition — Christianity  of  direct  in- 
junction.* Every  one  of  these  statements  is 
either  false,  or  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  be 
equivcdent  to  a  false  statement,  .  •  .  . 
This  needs  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be 
its  own  evidence ;  and  lam  artfvazed  at  the 
ignorance  that  could  express  itself  from  the 
pulpit  of  a  Glasgow  church — of  the  Glas- 
gow cathedral)  in  the  terms  juet  quoted  and 
resferred  to.  And  if  the  hearers  were  not 
similarly  impressed,  I  must  say,  *Like 
.priest,  Uke  people.'  The  same  deplorable 
ignorance  shows  itself  in  what  follows.    .    . 

And  sc>  on  through  a  dismal 
swamp  of  windy  rhetoric.  Our 
readers  will  not  thank  us  for  further 
selections, — ^we  wish  only  to  show 
them  in  passing  what  kind  of  wea- 
pons are  still  in  use  among  Scottish 
theologians.  Those  of  them,  how- 
ever, who  would  like  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  eloquence  of  the 
Rev.  George  Macaulay  may  get 
one  hundred  arid  twenty  mortal 
pages  of  it  for  sixpence.  We  trust 
that  they  will  not.  consider  it  dear 
at  the  money. 

Here  we  must  close.  We  do  not 
disguise  from  ourselves  that,  to 
those  who  desire  to  hroaden  the 
foundations  of  their  churchy  the 
coming  struggle  will  be  a  bitter 
and  an  arduous  one.  Let  them  not, 
however,  lose  hearfc.  Let  not  the 
taunts  of  the  self-appointed  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  silence  them,  or 
drive  them  from  the  Church.  The 
Church  was  made  for  the  nation, — 
not  for  bigots  or  fanatics,  or  parti- 
sans. If  through  morbid  delicacy, 
or  over-scrupulous  sensitiveness, 
they,  should  be  induced  to  quit  the 
Establishment,  they  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  have  sacrificed  their 
usefulness.  A  safe  reform  of  the 
Church  in  these  days  must  come 
from  within, — when  her  corruptions 
of  worship  and  doctrine  are  assailed 
from  the  outside,  her  very  existence 
will  be  put  in  peril.  They  will  be 
exposed  of  course  to  continual  mis- 
construction, and  they  will  be  often 
tempted  to  relinquish  the  stormy 
sea  of  ecclesiastical  politics  for 
th^  tranquil    havens   of   practical 
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Christian  beneficence  in  which  their 
hearts  are  anchored.  To  those  thus 
tempted  we  would  command  the 
noble  words  of  one  who  has  *  kept 
the  faith'  for  which  they  contend : — 
'  But  there  is  also  a  deeper  work 
which  is  not  dependent  .on  the 
opinions  of  men,  in  which  many 
elements  combine,  some  alien  to 
religion,  or  accidentally  at  variance 
with  it.  That  work  can  hardly 
expect  to  win  much  popular  favpur, 
so  far  as  it  runs  counter  to  the  feel- 
ings of  religious  parties.  But  he 
who  bears  a  part  in  it  may  feel 


a  confidence  whici.  no  popular 
caresses  or  religious  sympathy 
could  , inspire,^  that  he  has,  by  a 
Divine  help,  been  enabled  to  place 
his  foot  somewhere  beyond  the 
wav'es  of  time.  He  may  depart 
hence- before  the naturalterm,  worn 
out  with  intellectual  toil :  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  yet  not  without  a  sure 
hope  that  the  love  of  truth  which 
men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem,  to 
slight  is,  nevertheless,  accepted  be- 
fore God,'  ■'• 

SHIRLBY. 
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■     THE  BBAUCLERCS;   FATHER  AND   SON. 

BT  CBASUES  OULBKR,  AUTHOR  Off  <  CHABUB  iHORNHILL,'.*  WHtCH  IS  THB  WINTHIR?'  BTC.  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PLEASURE  AND   BUSINESS   COMBINED. 
•   Omne  tulit'  pttnctum  qni  miscuit  utile  dufci.— Hop. 


THE  Lion  at  Grammerton  is  a 
•  great  housa  We  say  this  just 
as  we  should  say  that  Tom  Thumb 
was  a  great  man,  or  Martin  Tapper 
a  great  poet.  It  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  conservatism  in 
high  prices  and  bad  dinners,  and 
everybody  had  heard  of  it.  It  was 
great  in  reputation.  The  yeomanry 
always  messed  there.  All  county 
meetings  were  held  there:  hunt- 
balls,  and  charitable  bazaars,  Chris- 
tian men's  associations,  and  the  din- 
ner for  the  promotion  of  the  British 
turf.  It  was  treason  to  speak 
against  old  Waddilove  the  landlord, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Resuscitation  of  Defunct 
Stage  Coachmen,  or  Mrs.  Waddilove, 
who  did  the  whole  of  the  business 
of  the  house,  and  made  the  very 
best  whisky  punch  that  was  ever 
drunk  by  commercial  bagmen. 

It  had  been  a  great  house  in  the 
days  when  one  hundred  and  fifty 
coaches  passed  through  Grammer- 
ton, one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
which  changed  horses  at  the  Lion. 
There  is  little  glory  in  supplying 
hot  water  to  a  steam-engine,  but 
great  was  the  Ku^og  of  horsing  the 
mail,  and  of  dri\dng  it. 

At  the  present  moment  in  which 
we  are  writing,  the  huge  sign  is 
swinging  over  its  archway,  and  the 
landlady,  Mrs.  Waddilove,  is  stand- 
ing underneath  the  jporte-cochere  to 
receive  her  expected  guests,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  who  were 
arriving  in  divers  conveyances  from 
different  directions.  They  could 
not  all  come  by  the  rail,  for  the 


shire  was  not  .yet  that  network  of 
tramroads,  which  it  was  •  destined 
hereafter  to  become.  So  there 
came  first  the  sporting  doctor  of 
that  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Cartilage, 
in  a  light  dogcart.  Stockfield  of 
Drayton  End  rode  a  useful  four- 
year  old,  a  weight-carrier,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  bred  in  the 
country;  and  he  had  as  many 
buckles  on  his  bridle  as  would  have 
served  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  on 
the  9th  of  November,  for  he  wa« 
going  to  meet  the  new  squire. 

'  Well,  doctor,  how  goes  times 
with  you  ? ' 

'  Much  as  usual,  farmer:  When 
it's  bad  for  you  it's  good  for  us.' 

'  Plenty  to  do  ? '  said  the  old  fellow, 
looking  as  if  he  never  took  a  dose 
of  phj^sic  in  his  life. 

'Why!  who's  this?'  At  this 
moment  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of 
posters  drove  into  the  yard  and 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  inn. 
Mrs.  Waddilove  was  profuse  of  her 
courtesy,  and  invited  the  new  ar- 
rivals to  ahght,  whilst  a  ringing  of 
bells,  and  a  calling  of  waiters,  an- 
nounced the  privilege  of  carriage 
company. 

'Coming,  ma'am,'  shouted  a 
waiter. 

'Then  be  quick  about  it;  and 
show  Colonel  Beauclerc  to  the  long 
room,'  said  Mrs.  Waddilove  in  reply. 

'  Oh  !  I  know  who  it  is.  It's  the 
new  squire  of  Beauvale,  and  that's 
his  son.  Capital  man  to  hounds. 
They  say  he's  very  likely  to  take 
them,  if  they're  offered  to  him.' 

Then  followed  Lord  Ashdale  in  a 
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phaeton,  driven  by  the  Captain',  to 
whom  equal  honours  were  due,  and 
in  another  five  minutes,  Sir  Kenelm 
Closely,  a  thin  sporting-looking 
man,  on  a  cantering  hack,  which  he 
handed  over  to  the  ostler.  '  Don't 
put  a  cloth  on  her  till  she's  cool„ 
and  mind  she  doesn't  kick  you.' 

Lawyer  Hooper,  the  attorney  to 
the  hunt,  walked  in  with  his  friend 
Jacob  Handiman,  who  looked  even 
more   ecclesiastical  about  the  hat 
and  neckcloth,  than  when  I  men- 
tioned him  some  time  ago,  as  one  of 
the  great  institutions  of  Grammer- 
ton.     Colonel  Baldhead  Lethbridge 
came  next.     Sir  Rumford  Bowyer 
followed ;  and  Lord  Snaresborough 
was  last,  having  just  settled  a  turn- 
pike trust  of  a  very  comphcated 
nature.      I  forgot  to  mention  Mr. 
EUyard  the  chief  linen-draper  of  the 
town,  who  was  the  great  represen- 
tative of  the  sporting  trade  of  Gram- 
merton.     He  went  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Lanesborough  from  his  par- 
tiality to  the  roads,  and  his  aristo- 
cratic pretensions.     He  was  a  man 
of  substance,  and  Miss  EUyard  hav- 
ing married  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
upper  crust  of  society.  He  lived  in  a 
viUa,  and.  was  a  greater  man  out  of 
Grammerton,  if  possible,  than  in  it. 
The  long  room  at  the  Lion  was 
very  much  like  most  long  puhlic 
rooms.     Over  the  now  empty  deso- 
late looking  fire-place  was  a  fine  old 
.  print  of  John  Warde,  Esq.,  on  his 
favourite  hunter,  with  three  couple 
of  ftivourite  hounds.     At  the  other 
end  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
archdeacon    of    Grammerton,   and 
head-master    of   the    Gra.mmerton 
school,  in  the  full  .panoply  of  acade- 
micals, with  his  favourite   edition 
of  w^Eschylus  before  him.     It  was 
from  an  early  picture  by  Daughber, 
whose  reputation  began  and  ended 
with  its  production.     The  original 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  doctor's 
study  (it  was  really  in  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's lumber  room),  who  would 
prefer  to  acknowledge  native  talent 


in  his  purse  rather  than  his  person. 
There  was  a  long  table  in  the  long 
room,  on  which  were  some  foolscap 
sheets  of  paper,  allegorical  of  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting ;  and  some 
goose-quills,  once  the  property  of  a 
bird  to  which  the  literary  world  is 
much  indebted  for  more  things  than 
its  pens.  The  chairs  stood  round  the 
room  with  a  mahogany  forbidding 
aspect,  having  seats  of  horsehair  as 
symbolical  of  the  business  in  hand ; 
with  the  exception  of  one  fine  red- 
covered  fellow  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  which  looked  like  Alderinan 
Wood  in  his  mayoralty.  Kobody 
seemed  anxious  to  take  it  on  this 
occasion,  until  it  was  offered  to 
Lord  Snaresborough.  He  declined 
however,  as  being  less  conversant 
with  hunting,  arid  it  was  eventually 
taken  by  Captain  Ashdale,  who 
"having  broken  a  leg,  an  arm,  and 
two  collar-bones,  had  a  claim,  inde- 
pendent of  his  rank,  as  the  son  of 
the  only  other  peer  present. 

Business  began  by  a  neat  speech 
from  the  Captain,  who  concluded  by 
thanking  Sir  Kenelm  Closely  for  his 
long  and  successful  mastership,  and 
his  regret  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  favoured  by  his  countenance  out 
of  the  field  or  his  courtesies  in  it. 
The  Captain  knew  more  of  these 
than' most  people,  and  spoke  there- 
fore ex  cathedra. 

Sir  Kenelm  paid  some  compli- 
ments to  the  hounds,  which  belonged 
to  the  county,  and  which  they  well 
deserved,  and  to  the  horses^  belong- 
ing to  himself,  which  they  did  not. 
To  say  truth,  he  mounted  his  men 
execrably.  After  a  longish  recapi- 
tulation of  his  services,  and  the 
mention  of  extraordinary  runs  from 
Buttermilk  Gorse  and  Dodger's 
Holt,  and  one  or  two  other  places 
of  note,  he  wound  up  by  a  mild 
attack  upon  the  wants  of  the  county, 
viz.  foxes  arid  funds. 

Lord  Snaresborough  was  heavy 
and  slow  of  speech,  hated  ridintr 
to  hounds,  arid  only  occasionally 
showed  hiriiself  in  the  saddle  ;  biit 
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lie  was  a  true  Britisli  nobleman, 
and  a  strict  preserver  of  foxes.  He 
told  the  meeting,  with  a  grave, 
gentlemanly  tone  of  voice,  that  he 
always  had  foxes,  and  he  always 
had  pheasants  too ;  and  he  intended 
always  to  have  both. 

They  then  got  to  business ;  and 
npon  a  reference  to  Lawyer  Hooper 
and  his  book,  it  was  ascertained 
that  about  two  thousand  a-year 
could,  be  calculated  upon,  with  a 
popular  master  (they  did  not  say 
tliis) ;  and  that  the  expenses  would 
be  about  a  thousand  more,  to  hunt 
the  county  in  such  a  maimer  as 
theythought.it  ought  to  be  hunted ; 
that  is,  without  stint  in  servants' 
horses,  in  fees  and  poultry  bills,  in 
the  rental  or  repairs  of  covers,  and 
in  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the 
kennel  estabUshmont. 

The  Chairman,  after  stroking  his 
inoustaches,  proceeded  to  state  that 
it  was  known  to  several  gentlemen 
present  that  a  high  comphment  had 
bcjen  paid  to  Lord  Ashdale.  (No, 
no.)  *Yes,  a  very  high  compli- 
]3ient«  It  was  a  proposal  to  accept 
of  the  hounds  with  an  adequate 
subscription  ;  in  fact,  a  subscrip- 
tion so  handsome  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  refuse/ 

But  Lord  Ashdale  acknowledged 
the  honour  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  shifted  the  burden  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  Colonel  Beauclerc, 
Kow,  there  is  no  position  in  the 
world  so  flattering  to  a  man  of 
Colonel  Beauclerc's  tastes  as  the 
offer  of  the  county  hounds.  As  a 
stranger,  or  partly  so,  it  placed  him 
at  once  on  a  footing  of  intimacy 
with,  and  in  some  respects  of  supe- 
riority to,  all  the  best  people  of  his 
neighbourhood.  It  was  a  soi'fc  of 
confidence  in  his  purse,  his  position, 
and  his  sportsmanship  which  de- 
lighted him.  It  had  dwelt  in  his 
mind  long  before  he  left  India,  and 
over  since  he  had  returned,  to  Eng- 
land ;  Jand  we  do  him  no  more  than 
jus-tice  in  saying  that  he  was  as 
'  anxious  for  jfche.  honour  for  Frank's 


sake  at  least  as  for  his  own.  He 
had  visions  of  a  county  membership, 
and  vast  popularity,  and  a  nearer 
connection  with  the  highest  families, 
if  his  son  should  happen  to  grow 
cooler  about  Violet,  which  (if  the 
truth  must  be  told)  did  not  appear 
unlikely  to  a  man  of  the  Coloners 
own  fickle  temperament.  The  fact 
is,  ho  did  not  know  Frank,  and  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  ordinary 
type  of  his  fellow-mortals.  He 
would  have  found  less  difficulty  in 
forgetting  other  jpebple  than  him- 
sel£  Be.thiat  as  it  may,  one  thing 
was  certain,  whatever  our  analysis 
of  the  motives :  the  (Jordian  knot 
was  cut.  The  county  was  to  be 
hunted,  and  the  pockets  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  non-subscribers  might 
be  buttdned  with  impunity. 

Colonel  Beauclerc  drove  into  the 
Lion  yard  almost  unknown,  and 
came  out  again  a  master  of  one  of 
the  best  packs  of  foxhounds  in  Eng- 
land. There's  a  reality  about  the 
position,  when  you  once  get  into  its 
details,  which  is  quite  undeniable — 
especially  the  paymelits.  The  Colo- 
nel had  lit  on  his  legs,  as  usual,  tind 
was  nearly  becoming  once  more  the 
most  popular  man  in  England. 

Then  it  was  that  Frank  Beauclerc 
joined  his  old  schoolfellow  at  Scar- 
borough ;  and,  looked  forwa.rd  to  the 
usual  amount  of  happiness  to  be 
expected  from  matrimony,  without 
the  usual  probation  of  a  long  en- 
gagement. 

From  that  visit  to  Scarborough 
must  be  dated  the  results  which  we 
have  now  to  detail.  Daily  Frank's 
love  for  Violet  inqreasea,  till  it 
became  an  absorbing  passion :  and, 
as  is  invariably  the  case  with  men 
slow  of  purpose  but  vigorous  of 
determination,  the  opposition  with 
which  the  lovers  were  met  by  Ma- 
dame Rosenfels  added  faol  to  the 
flame.  The  good  feeling  and  mutual 
admiration,  which  existed  between 
himself  and  Violet's  brother,  was 
another  strong  feature  in  the  en- 
couragement of  his  affection:  and 
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before  he  left  Scarborough  be  bad 
vowed  tbat  no  power  on.  eartb 
sbonld  stand  .between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  love.  He  was  a  man 
to  keep  his  word  ;  and  it  reqiaired 
but  little  persuasion  to  teach  Violet 
that  her  maidenly  reserve  might  be 
thrown  off  before  so  unreasonable 
an  opposition  as  that  of  Madame. 
One  of:  her  characteristics  was  a 
blinds  and  implicit  confidence  in 
those  she  loved. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NPRTH  AND   EAST  OP    OXFOllD   STRETET. 

We  caanot  all  be  mastera ;  nor  all  masters 
€annot.  be  truly  followed. 

Sha.kespba.re. 

While  Frank  Beaaelerc  is  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  Scotland,  and  his 
ffiuQier  is  getting  ready  for  the  com* 
ong  campaign,  the  season  had  pro^ 
gressed  as  nsual.  London  had 
emptied  itself  into  the  moors,  the 
stubbles,  the  bathing-machines,  into 
the  continental  salmis,  rivers,  lakes 
and  mountains.  Already  the  heat 
of  the  summer  was  over.  Patient 
•ofiicials  once  more  threaded  the 
streets  with  light  paletots  and  umi 
1»ellas.  A  few  carriages  began  to 
ToU  along  Bond  Street,  with  the 
children  and  the  governess,  at  all 
events ;  and  though  the  butcher's 
boy  and  the  lucifer-match  vendor 
still  occupied  the  centre. of  the  irot>' 
tpir^  at  four  o'clock  p^m.,  and  the 
"Scaffolding  and  ladders  were  not-  all 
gone  from  the  firont  of  the  i^op 
windows,  it  was- manifest  to  the 
most  observant  that  the  •  winter  was 
beginning  to  set  in.  It  was  mild, 
rainy,  and  greasy  to  the  pedestrian*; 
and  •  the  crossing-sweepers  ^  and 
blaefcing-boys  were  in  very'  decent 
emjdoyment. 

Among  thte  former  of  these  two 
useful  members  of  the  inferior 
classes,  might  be  seen,  at  the  end  of 
October,  a  rather-  superior  person 
for  the -occupation  which  he' had 
chosen.     Indeed,  it  'looked  like  no 


choice,  but  rather  asrilioii^Ii  the 
honour  had  be^i -.thrust.  npon::him 
unawares.  He  shouldered  his  broom 
now  and  then  in  a  ^  soldier-like 
manuer,  and  seemed  almo^^inclined 
to  salute  with  it,  whenever  a  tightly 
buttoned  frock-coat,  ormoremilitary 
swagger  than  common,  airested  his 
attention  for  a  moment.  There 
was  a  respectability  about  bis  hat, 
which,  though  old,  was  not  brokeny 
and  was  scrupulously  bnished.  He 
wore  a  moustache,  too,  an  appen^ 
dage  then  belonging  to/a  moroidis* 
tinguished  class  of  society  titaar  at 
present,  ^though  he  was  in  other 
respects  cleanly  shorn.  His  stable 
jacket  and  overalls,  buttoned  np  the 
sides,  were  tidily  patched  in  places ; 
and  his  shoes,  had  evidentfy^  thai 
day  been  submitted  to  the  opecstixni 
of  his  young  d&iend.  at  the  coEHJer; 
I  am  only  thus  particular,  that  the 
reader  may  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence  of  an  aristocracy  among  -  the 
crossing-sweepers.  He  disdained 
to  ask  far  money ,  though  his  appeasr* 
ance  had  attracted  many  a  stray 
copper  from  closed  pockets.  Jonas 
Parker  began  to  be  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  his  crossing,  which 
was  as  scrupulously  kept  as  hiniflelf 
But  the  crossing,  was  not- a  fashiosr 
able  one.  It  would  have  excited  no 
vehement  competition  in  the  pre» 
sent  day.  It  was  neither  as  Lim* 
mer's  nor  as.  Long's;  it  yielded 
readily  the  .  palm  :  to  Piccadilly 
and^  James's  Street,  which  were 
invariably  given  by  the  favow  of 
political .  partisanship  to  the  im* 
acknowledged  pledges  of  a  valet's 
or  bntler^s  love.  They  are  now-  the 
reward^of  extraordinary  merit  is  the 
clerical  profession,  in  whioh  iew 
other  prizes  remain  to  be:  contended 
for.  It  was  evea^-second  to  Chioiii^ 
Cross  ^nd  Parliament  Street,  and 
the  purification  of  that  betireen 
Apsley  House  and  what  was*  Tattei'- 
sall's,  -than  which  no  serrico  of 
danger  xan:  be  ^:«8ter  or  more 
inadequately  recompensed.  No; 
Jonas  >  Parker.  waS'  not  ambitkni^ 
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and  ihe  members  of  the  Mendicity 
Society  had  awarded  to  the  old  sol- 
dier ike  dignified  retirement  of 
'Baker  Street,  Portman  Square. 
His  manners  and  appearance  would 
have  fitted  him  for  the  highest  posi- 
tion, but  he  preferred  a  moderate 
competence  to  greater  wealth  and 
increased  danger. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
there  happened  to  him  two  visions 
w^ch  troubled  Jonas  Parker  in  one 
day.  The  first  of  these  was  of  two 
women,MadameRosenfels  and  Violet 
Carloss,  who  crossed  from  Portman 
Square  towards  Manchester  Square 
from  west  to  east.  Jonas  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  almost  forgot  to  hold 
out  his  ;hat,  until  the  good-humoured 
face  of  the  latter  assured  him  of 
assistance, — ^he  felt  so  certain  and 
yetr  so  uncertain  of  having  seen  one 
face,  at  least,  before.  The.  two  were 
connected  in  his  mind  with '  one 
another,  and  yet  appeared  to  have 
no  common  relationship.  He  took 
the  coppers;  which  fell,  paper  and 
all,  from  the  fingers  of  the  younger 
and  more  beautiful  of  the  two ;  and 
they  continued  their  walk  without 
looking :  indeed,  much  as  if  Jontis 
Paricer  were  Jonas^  and  nobody  else. 
The  other  happened  later  in  the 
day ;  in  fact,  just  as  Jonas  was  about 
io  lay  down  his  broom  and  his  call- 
ing, and  go  home  to  Mrs.  Jonas, 
who  lived  in  the  back  room  of  a 
cellar  in  Camaby  Market.  It  was 
near  to  the  fashionable  quarter,  as 
she  observed,  though  a  little  jBbo*  for 
him  to  walk  in  the  morning  to  his 
beat. 

'  .  Just  as  halfpence  were  becoming 
scarce,  and  a  modest  rain  was  begin- 
ning to  fall,  which  took  considerably 
from  the  romance-  and  comfort  of 
street«sweeping,  there  came  by  a 
woman  of  colour.  There  was  some- 
thing remarkable  in  this.  Ladies 
of  colour, .  even  in  Baker  Street, 
were  not  so  common  as  might  be 
imagined  from  the  proximity  of  tlie 
retired  East  Indian  captains  and 
maiden  ladies,  who  affect  that  quar- 


ter.    So  Jonas' Parker  scrutinised 
the  lady  closely. 

Jonas  was  a  married  man,*  with 
two  children  and  a  reputation  to 
maintain.  Had  Mrs.  Parker  been 
present,  we  hardly  think  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
way  which,  as  a  faithful  historian, 
I  am  boimd  to  state  that  he  did. 
He  beckoneid  the  small  shoeblack, 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  conver- 
sation the  last  half-hour,  excepting 
when  a  possible  victim  presented 
itself  to  cross  the  street,  and  handed 
over  to  him  his  broom.  The  small 
boy  set  to  work  with  a  will,  either 
as  enjoying  the  change  from  passive 
to  active  life,  or  as  speculating  upon 
a  more  lucrative  finish  to  his  day's 
work.  Jonas  Parker  pulled  down 
his  coat  to  get  rid  of  the  wrinkles, 
a  melancholy  sign  of  age  in  all 
things,'  and  having. -given  his  hat 
one  turn,  he  set  off  to  fbUow  the 
footsteps  of  the  dark  lady,  whom,  we 
have  known  under  the  name  of 
Baba. 

Jonas,  had  some  reason  for  this. 
He  recognised  in  her*  an  old-  ac^ 
quaintance  of  some  fifteen  or  sixfeen 
years'  standing;  and  he  connected 
her  in  a  misty. way  with  -Madame 
Eosenfels  and  Violet ;  he  did  noft 
quite  know  how  ;  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  see  how  fiEi.r  he  was*  right 
or  wrong.  With  this  purpose  he 
walked  quietly  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  keeping  an  eye 
upon  the  dingy  bonnet  with  .tawdry 
ribbons,  and  a  black  gown,  with,  a 
smart-coloured'petticoat.  Occasion- 
ally he  was  exceedingly  busy  witli 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while. she 
admired  a  shop  window,  apparently 
hopeless  of  becoming  a  purchaser. 
At  other  times,  the  little  old  woman 
by  dodging  among  the  carriages 
almost  defeated  the  pursuit.  A&  she 
turned,  however,  out  of  one  street 
into  another,  and  crossing  the  New 
Boad  disappeared  up  an  alley  rather 
than  a  street,  Jcmas  was  wiiii  her. 
■  Baba  stood  by  the  doorstep  of 
a   small   milkman,   preparatoj*y  to 
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turning  fhe  lock  of  the  area,  and 
Jonas  Parker  stood  by  her  side. 

*  It's  the  woman,'  thought  Jonas 
abnost  aloud,  '  though  I've  not  Steen 
her  these  sixteen  years.'     • 

'  That's  Jonas  Parker,  the  soldier 
of  the  twenty-first  that  came  home 
with  us  seventeen  years  ago.  Jonas 
Parker,  how  do  you  do  ?  * 
'  He  returned  her  greeting,  and 
followed  her  down  the  area  steps  to 
a  very  comfortable  parlour  rather 
than  kitchen,  where  manifest  pre- 
parations were  making  for  a  sub- 
stantial tea;  Jonas  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  meeting  in  the  same 
breath  that  Baba  compHmented  him 
upon  his  looks.  '  Hard  times,  too, 
Eaba ;  I  done  no  good  since  I  left 
India.  Ah !  that's  the  country  for 
a  man  to  live  in ; '  and  Mr.  Parker 
exulted  at  the  reminiscence. 

*  For  you,  Mr.  Parker,  but  not 
for  us.' 

*  Yet  you  seem  to  ha'  lit  on  your 
legs,  Baba.  You're  pretty  com- 
fortable here,  I  suppose.  Now,  how 
many  years  might  it  be  since  we 
met?' 

'  Since  we  came  home  together  ? 
well,  near  on  eighteen.  Why,  the 
young  lady  that  came  with  us  is 
twenty  or  more.  Don't  you  re- 
'  member  Madame  ? ' 

'  Madame,  Madame  ? — ^to  be  sure 
I  do.  What  was  her  name  ? — ^and 
those  children.  Why,  Baba,'  and 
the  colour  came  and  went  in  Jonas's 
cheeks  with  the  excitement,  *  I  saw 
her  to-day.' 

'Which  of  'em?'  and  the  dark 
lady  seemed  anxious  on  the  subject. 

'Two  of  'em.  Madame  and  one 
of  the  young  ladies.  1  thought  I 
iaiew  the  face,'  and  Jonas  Parker 
looked  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  told 
a  falsehood. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  possible,  possible,  Mr. 
Parker.  She  lives  at  Lymmers- 
field  :  but  one  o'  the  piccaninnies  is 
gone ;  dead,  Mr.  Jonas,  dead,  you 
know.' 

'  To  be  sure ;  I  remember.  Little 
Miss  Violet.   Poor  little  thing!  but 


Miss  Margaret  was  tte  b^eiklity,  with 
her  great  big  eyes  and  curly  hair. 
Miss  Violet  w£ks  tender  and  dehc^te, 
nurse :  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Baba,  but 
it  comes  so  natural.' 

*  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Jonas,  it's 
poor  little  Margaret  that  died.' 

'  What,  the  one  as  was  the  great 
heiress,  they  said  ? ' 

'No,  no,  not  the  heiress;  she's 
alive.' 

'Who'd  ha'  thought  it?  She 
was  the  tenderer  one  of  the  two. 
Do  you  recollect  when  I  let  poor 
Miss  Margaret  fall,  and  broke  her 
collar-bone,  and  the  doctor  never 
knew  it,  nor  Madame,  nor  any  one 
but  you  found  it  out?  And  you 
wouldn't  have  known  it,  only  it 
wasn't  set,  so  the  bones  crossed 
one  another,  and  left  a  little  bump. 
Bless  her  heart,  she  never  cried, 
she  was  as  brave  as  a  lion :  and  so 
she's  dead  and  gone!  Dear  me! 
one  never  knows.' 

'She's  gone.  And  the  other's 
growed  up  beautiful.'  Here  the 
kettle  boiled,  and  Baba  proceeded 
to  make  tea;  Jonas  Parker  not 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
pretended' move. 

'  And  now,  tell  me,  what  are  you 
doing?' 

Jonas  Parker  was  doing  nothing, 
and  admitted  it:  as  biding  more 
respectable  than  sweeping  a  cross- 
ing. Baba  sipped  her  tea  a  while 
in  silence,  revolving  many  things. 
Jonas  Parkier  only  wondered  whence 
Baba  derived  her  resources  for  such 
creature  comforts  as  she  had  around 
her. 

The  old  ayah  liked  her  tea,  and 
she  liked  it  well  laced.  Perhaps 
the  uninitiated  do  not  understand 
this ;  I  mean  laced  with  a  mere 
soupQon  of  brandy.  This  evil  habit, 
wluch  we  can  only  forgive  as  me- 
dicinally, always  does  mischief  to 
somebody ;  generally  to  the  re- 
cipient. She  possessed,  too,  the 
national  characteristic  of  cunning — 
cunning  almost  for  the  sake  of  itsdf. 
In  a  country  where  lying  is  imiver- 
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sal,  a  q^aality  as  indigenous  to  ihe 
children  of  tHe  soil  as  to  the  Cretans 
themselves,  and  where  perjury  is 
regarded  as  an  expedient  pastime, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Baba 
loYed  to  work  out  a  mysteiy,  after 
making  one ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
sav  that  she  would  have  accom- 
phahed  her  object  without  malice 
or  ill-feeling  towards  any  one. 
Ilather,  in  truth,  with  some  regard 
for  the  person  who  had  unwittiagly 
afforded  her  so  congenial  an  occupa- 
tion. But  Baba  had  educated  her- 
self to  regard  money,  even  for  its 
own  sake,  as  the  suminum  bonum 
of  life,  and  to  be  attained  at  all 
hazards.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
amples she  had  before  her  of 
European  self-indulgence  and  ra- 
pacity, under  such  masters  her 
education  could  not  have  been 
difficult. 

*And  so  you  saw  the  ladies 
to-day,  and  one  of  them  was 
very  beautiful  ?'  And  Baba,  having 
finished  a  third  cup  of  what  she 
euphemistically  called  *  tea,*  became 
communicative ;  her  bright  eyes 
sparkled :  *  Now  you  won't  tell  ? ' 

*Not  I,'   said   the    old   soldier, 

.looking  at  the  brandy  bottle,  and 

referring   to   that   mystery  ;    *  not 

I ;    I  does    it    mysefr  sometimes, 

.  but  it  cost  me  my  pension.* 

As  Baba  did  not  understand  this, 

.  she  wisely  let  it  pass ;  and  bending 

down  towards  him,  she  whispered, 

somewhat  loudly,  '  She  wants  to  be 

raiarried.' 

'  Quite  right  too,  to  my  thinking ; 
j)retty  young  lasses  like  them  is 
meant  to  be  married.* 

*  I  never  was  married,'  threw  in 
Baba,  forgetftd  of  the  claims  of 
Mrs.  Jonas  Parker,  whom  she  did 
not  know. 

'  I  daresay  not,  ma*am.  It  don't 
fall  to  the  lot  oil  us  all,'  replied  he, 
looking  at  her  thick  features,  and 
forgetting  that  very  warm  blood 
and  a  current  of  stormy  affections 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  Indian 
woman.    *  And  who  dbeff  she  want 


to  marry  P  I  only  -msh  it  was  me.' 
And  then  Jonas  himself  remem- 
bered the  little  obstacle  in  Carnaby 
Market,  even  though  all  other 
things  were  made  straight. 

'Ah!  Mr.  Parker,  that's  thfe 
thing ; '  now  he  began  to  see  what 
it  Was  that  was  not  to  be  told — at 
least  he  thought  so  :  '  but  it  don't 
signify,  for  Madame  Rosenfels  won^ 
let  her.'  The  fourth  cup  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  her  imagination; 
she  saw  things  with  less  cunning 
and  more  geniality  of  disposition. 

'What's  that  for?  Young  man 
noways  conformable,  I  suppose.* 

Baba  made  a  shrewd  guess  at 
what  her  guest  meant,  but  only 
answered  by  a  cheerful  nod  and 
a  wink,  which  might  have  stood 
for  anything.  It  represented  her 
own  sagacity,  and  Jonas  Parker's 
possible  participation  in  its  dis- 
coveries. 

'Comfortable  enough,^  said  the 
old  lady,  in  a  hAppy  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  a  letter  or  two  is  seldom  of 
any  consequence ;  *  but  where's  the 
money  to  go  to  ? '  Here  she  winked 
again,  and  if  Mr.  Parker  was  not  to 
disclose  more  than  he  knew  yet,  he 
was  pretty  safe  to  do  neither  good 
nor  evil  with  it. 

*  What  money  P  hers  or  hisn  ? ' , 

*B[ers,  to  be  sure.  Don't  you 
know,  if  she  was  to  marry,  she'd 
take  it  all  with  her ;  and  we're  not 
going  to  stan'  that,  Mr.  Parker.* 

'But  I  haven't  anything  to  do 
with  it,  Baba.' 

'  No,  you  haven't.  But  Madame 
Hosenfels  has,'  and  here  she  looked 
mysteriously  tipSy,  'and  so  have  I.' 
Here  she  took  a  little  neat  Out  of 
the  bottle. 

'  And  who's  the  gentleman  ? 
Any  one  I  know,  Baba  ? ' 

'No,  not  you,  or  the  likes  of 
you,'  said  she,  laughing  good- 
numouredly.     '  It's  a  captain.' 

'Oh!  a  captain;  and  that's  all, 
is  it  ?  Well,  if  that's  all,  it  aiil't 
easy  to  find  out.  Biit  I  don^t  see 
what  you  got  to  do  with  it,  Baba.' 
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Baba  laughed  more  heai!:^iily,  put 
her  finger  alongside  of 'her  nose, 
and  proceeded  tio  put  ttie  tea-things 
by.  She.  produced  a  tumbler  first, 
and  then  began  to  hrew .  for  Mr. 
Jonas  Parker. 

'Did  you  ever  hear  tell. of  the 
great  Mr.  Beauclerc,  Mr.  Jonas  ? ' 

Jonas  kne^v;  nothing  of  the  party 
in  question :  but  he  knew  it  was  a 
very  common  name  in  India ;  as 
well  known  as  any  family  there. 

'  And  I  think  that's  the  man.' 

'Wonderful  fine  man,  I  have 
heard.  Been  in  India  a  long  time,' 
said  the  old  soldier. 

*  I  mean  his  son,'  replied  Baba, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  youth. 

'Perhaps  he's  better  than  his 
father ;  leastways  Tie's  younger'' 
And  then  he  rose  from  his  chair. 
^Beauclerc,'  thought  he;  '^.why 
that  was  the  name  of.  the  very 
man  he  helped  to  bring  in  the 
drowning  lady  at  St.,  Hilda,  sp  it 
was  ;  and  her  name  was  Violet.' 
As  he  had  not  indulged .  in  laced 
tea,  he  kept  the  fact  to  himself, 
and  only  poured  on,e  gla-ss  ,on  the 
top  of  the  disooyery  to  keep  it 
tighter,*  Jonieis  Parker  was  prudent; 
Baba  only  Qunning. 

'  Ha !  ha !  ha ! '  laughed  the  co- 
loured lady,  as  she  returned  from 
th(B  cupboard  in  which  she  had 
deposited  her  .  tea-things.  '  Come 
here ;  I'll  tell  you  soinething. 
Plen^.  of  money,  plenty  of  tea— 
ha!  ha  !     Now  you  go.' 

'  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  that 
Mr.  Beauclerc  lives  now,  and.  I'll 
be  obleeged  to  you,  Baba.' 

/I  don't  know:  the  son's  a  sol- 
dier. He's  often. at  Lymmersfield. 
You  go  there :  go  down  and  see ; 
they'll  tell  you  all  about  him.'  , 

Then  Jonas  walked  up  the'  area 
steps  again, .  arid  let  himself  put. 
He  took  Baba's  advice  one  fine 
morning,  and  <  walked  down  to 
Lymmersfield.  .He  easily  found  out 
that  the  Be,auclercs  lived  at  Beau- 
VEile,  near  Grammerton.  At  present 
it  was  all  he  want  3d  to  know. 


The  next  morning  Mr.  Shearham 
sia,t  in  his  oflBce  in'St.  Switliin's 
Lane  ;  that  is,  the  innter  or  private 
oflSice,  separated  by  att  anteroom 
from  a  long,  low  room  which  serv-ed 
for  his  clerks.  His  partner,  Pleeee^ 
hall,  had  a  room  on  the  opposite  sid« 
of  the  stairs,  where  He  transacted 
the  heavy  business  of  the  firm, 
Shearham  was  a  tall,  thin,  sharp- 
featured  man;  still  a  hedtt  garrqon 
of  fifty -fite,  looking  ten  years 
younger  ;  scrupulously  brushed 
about  the  whiskers  and  side-lo(iks. 
which  were  straight  and  hard;  like 
his  features.  In  colour  he  was  iitol- 
grey,  all  over. 

At  the  corher'  of  the  Mansion 
House  stopped  a  broughatn,-  quiet, 
but  admirably  appointed,' with  one 
horse.  A  handsome  'wonutn  bf 
middle  age  got'  out  of  it, 'and'  tt 
beautiful  girl  remained  behitid; 
with  a  book  which  she  'did  not 
read:  The  former  was  Madame 
Roseiifels,  the  latter  was  Violet 
Carloss.  Madame,  took  her  way 
down  St.  Swithiii's  LaHe,  lofoked 
at  a  numbef*,  passed  through  an 
open  door  up  some  stairs,  hand- 
some and  decorated  with  flowers, 
fruit  and  cherubim  in  composition, 
arid  found  herself  shortly  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Shearhani. 

'  We  got  rid  of  the  property 
according  to  your  wish,  nay  dear 
Madame  Rosenfels ;  it  was- the  best 
thing  that  j^ou  could  do.'  This  fol- 
lowed the  usual  topics  of  health 
and  weather.  *  It  was  an  unlucky 
investment  as  it  turned  out.  No- 
body could  foresee  it,  and  you  acted 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Colville,  as  I 
understood.  I  ani  glad  you  are  out 
of  it  with  no  great  loss.  The  feet 
is  they  have  built  too  much  at  pre- 
sent ;  they  will  begin  again  in  a 
year  or  two.' 

'You  think  so?'  Madame  liad 
her  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
did  not  disclose  them.   ' 

'  I  do ;  the  surplus  population  of 
London  must  go  «omewhere-  Wliy 
not  to  Lymriiersfieid  ?~and  then  it 
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luiglit .  be  more  valuable .    However, 
the  money,  minus  the  expenses,  is 
paid  into  your  banker's.' 
. '  In  my  name  ?  ' 

*  In  yours,  of  course.  We  recog* 
iiise  no  one  else.  Mr.  Colville  is 
not  a  trustee.  No  one  Has  b^en 
appointed  since  General  Fletcher's 
resignation.  .  If  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  instructions,  I  have  an 
investment  or  two  now  which  might 
suit  you. for  Miss  Carloss.' 
.  '  Li  my  name,  in  Lothbury 's  bank 
TJhank  you^  Mr.  Shearham.  I'll 
think  of  it.  The  girl  has  set  her 
heart  or  her  head  on  this  match, 
and  I  can  hardly  say  that  at  her 
age  I  approve  of  such  a  step.*  Mr. 
Shearman  drew  his  chair  niBarer. 

'  Adelaide,'  said  the  iron-grey 
g;entlenian  tenderly,  more  tenderly 
indeed  than  one  generally  announces 
a  tru^h,  and  looking  as  if  *  Ade- 
laide 'had  slipped  out  in  an  unwit- 
ting moment,  '  your  ward  must  not 
uaarry.  Excuse  my  earnestness,  but 
I  have  your  interests  at  heart  alone.' 
.'  *  Adelaide  '  looked  mollified: 
t  Thank  you ;  I  believe  it.' 

.  '  If  she  marries,  or  whenever,  she 
raarrjea,  .arrangements  must  be 
made  for  handing  over  the  trust 
property  intact.  The  sum  should 
be  3  2 ,960?,  You  would  be  prepared 
with  the  deficit,  eight  thousand 
Keven  hundred,  and  odd,  which  has 
been  changed  from  its  original  in- 
vestment into  other  channels,  and 
now  lies  partly  in  youro-^Ti  name  at 
Messr^,  Lothbury' s,  and,  partly,  I 
prasume,  iii  tangible  securities  else- 
where. Ypu  would  be  prepared  for 
that  of  course. '  The  rascal  knew  she 
would  not  be  prepared  for  it,  and  that 
if  she  could  have  been  so,  it  would 
liaye  entjailed  utter  ruin  upon  her. 
Put  Mir.  Shearham  was  in  love,  and 
a  lawyer  in  love  is  a  wolf  only  in 
ilisgmse,.  so  he  spoke  kindly  and 
gently  Avithout  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. '  1  can  relieve  your, anxieties 
onthg^t  score.*  He  took  her  hand, 
vyhioli  was  still  handsome,  but  im- 
passive ;  he  looked  in  her  face,  which 


waspalcj  and  imperceptibly  agitated. 
She  did  much  to  controlher  upper 
lip,  which  w*ouid  shake  at  the  alter- 
natives presented  to  her.  .  *Yes, 
Adelaide,  I  repeat  the  proposal  I 
made  you  some  time  back.  I  love 
you,  and  will  take  you  for  my  wife. 
.We'll  pay  this  money  between  us,  if 
it  must  be  paid,  but  we  can  keep 
the  girl  arid  the  fortune  for  a  few 
years  longer.  I  see  that  we  naay 
enjoy  wealth  and'  a  position  which 
will  leave  far  behind  it  these  petti- 
fogging calculations.' 

Madame  Rosenfels  saw  her  way 
clearly  enough,  and  found  her  pur- 
pose to  be  best  served  in  temporis- 
ing. She  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
fortune  without  the  lawyer  as  long 
as  she  could,  but  she  thought  him 
no  bad  resource  to  fall  back  upon 
when  the  fortune  was  gone  ;  so  she 
answered  simply,  returning  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lawyer's  hand  so  gently, 
and  looking  down  at  his  bright 
boots  so  modestly,  *  You  are  gene- 
rous, Mr.  Shearman,  to  propose  to 
share  my  poverty.  I  cannot  allow 
this  sacrifice.  It  would  be  unjust. 
No  ;  let  me  think  over  your  genero- 
sity, and  when  a  brighter  prospect 
opens  before  us,  then,  indeed, '-^the 
lady  hesitated,  rose,  and  blushed,  as 
far  as  she  was  capable  of  doiiig  so, 
and  the  lawyer  pressed  her  hand- 
some fingers  to  his  lips'  with  consi- 
derable fervour.  He  looked  at  her 
face  (he  was  but  mortal),  but  she 
drew  do^vn  her  short  black  veil;  and 
turned  upon  her  heel.  He  led  her 
through  his  anteroom,  protected  her 
from  the  inquisitive  glances  of  His 
clerks,  and  with  one  more  propitia- 
toiy  pressure  of  the  hand,  opened 
the  door  arid  saw  her  descend  the 
stairs. 

When  she  reached  the  brougham, 
she  found  standing  at  the  window 
a  very  handsoriie  man,  with  an  air 
of  great  fashion  about  him,  talking 
to  Violet.  As  she  "  stopped,  he 
turned,'  and  presented  to  her  the 
f^ce  she  'had"  not  seen  for  many 
years.*    It  Was  Colonel  Beauclerc. 
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He  greeted  her  with  a  manner  un- 
equalled for  ease,  and  with  a  tone  of 
chivalrous  gallantry  not  affected  by- 
young  England.  He  reminded  her 
of  their  former  acquaintance,  and 
complimented  her  on  the  little 
change  that  time  had  wrought  in 
her.  All  this  the  Colonel  was 
capable  of  doing  remarkably  well. 
.  *  I  saw  your  protegSe,  and  could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
pur  acquaintance:  hitherto  I  have 
been  unfortunate.  You  return  to 
Lymmersfield  soon  ?  * 

*  To-morrow  ;'  then  Madame  felt 
it  quite  impossible  to  resist,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  an 
unrestrained  conversation  with  an 
old  friend.  I  cannot  say  that  iahy 
weakness  of  determination  however 
replaced  her  necessities  by  friend- 
ship. 

An  hour  later  there  came  another 
knock  at  the  clerks'  office ;  and  a 
black  face  with  a  bonnet  and  ribbons 
of  bright  colours,  which  appeared 
to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
put  itself  into  the  door. 

'  Mr.  Shearham  at  home,  gentle- 
men ?*  said  the  thick  lips  belonging 
to  the  ribbons. 

Til  S3e;  Jones,  just  see  if  Mr. 
Shearham  can  see  the  lady.'  A 
slight  titter  went  round  the  room, 
while  Baba  examined  the  almanack 
over  the  fireplace ;  but  Jones  re- 
turned with  a  desire  that  Baba 
should  walk  in,  which  she  did. 

'  You've  come  for  your  money,  I 
presume  ?  In  a  minute.'  The 
lawyer  rang  his  bell.  *  Mr.  Jones, 
be  good  enough  to  bring  me  the 
box  with  Madame  Rosenfels'  ac- 
count. Ten  pounds,  I  think.  There, 
madame ;'  and  he  handed  to  her  a 
clean  crisp  Bank  of  England  note  ; 
*be  good  enough  to  sign  thatreoeipt.' 
Baba  committed  to  paper  some 
hieroglyphics,  which  stood  for  her 
name.  .  Shearham  locked  it  up  with 
other  papers.  'A  most  amiable 
lady,.  Madame  Rosenfels ;  I  think 
you  were,  a  nurse  in  her  family.' 
Shearham  rubbed  his  hands,  as  if 


the  woman  had  already  ei^'oyed  the 
very  quintessence  of  hAppmess. 

'  Very  good  woman  indeed,  sare. 
I  helped  her  to  nurse  her  little  girk* 

'  Not  her  own.  I  think  she  never 
had  any  family?*  inquisitively  aaked 
the  lawyer. 

*  No,  no,  little  piccaninnies,  all 
the  way  from  Madras.' 

*  A  generous  kiud-hearted  lady ; 
and  doesn't  forget  your  services.' 

*  I  don't  fbrget.  No,  I  never  shall.' 
I  thiok  Baba's  mistaJce  wba  inten- 
tional. 

*  Forty  pounds  a  year;  very  hand- 
some, very  handsome  indeed.' 

*  Oh  yes  ;  but  I  shall  want  a  little 
more.  Poor  old  father  out  hi  India. 
Madame  and  I  settle  all  thai' 
Here  she  closed  her  ey^es  and  rocked 
herself. 

*  I  hardly  think  Madame  Rosen- 
fels would  be  justified  in  advancing 
much  more,  for  services  bo  long 
passed.'  That's  a  feeler,  thought 
Shearham. 

*  Oh !  she  don't  forget,  no  more 
do  I.  I  think  Madame  will  do  what 
I  want.' 

'Well,  of  course,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  arrange  according  to  her 
instructions.  Nice  day  for  the 
time  of  year ;  good  morning.  Mr, 
Jones,'  and  the  lawyer  rang  the 
bell  again,  *  show  the  lady  out'  As 
the  door  closed  he  resomed  his 
occupation  with  the  parchment. 
*  That's  a  finisher  for  her.' 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  started 
up,  and  soliloquised  :  *  I  don't  quite 
understand  this ;  how  much  does 
this  woman  know  ?  She  may  have 
an  idea  of  Madame's  defalcations. 
No  one  gets  forty  pounds  a  year  for 
nothing.  I  almost  wish  I  had 
waited  a  little.  Too  precipitate- 
too  precipitate.  Always  was  whew 
women  are  concerned,  Th^re  may 
be  something  behind  which  I  know 
nothing  about.  There's  no  doubt 
she's  been  using  some  of  this  trust 
money.  As  to  old  Fletcher,  be  never 
looked  after  it ;  and  Colville  is  worse 
than  he.     Parsons  are  the  stupidest 
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'  fellows  alive  in  sacli  matters. .  The 
lyorst  of  it  is,  there's  no  getting 
over  them.  Mr.  Jones,  what's  that 
black  woman's  address  ?  Not  know 
it !  then  yon  onght  to  know  it. 
Pray  ascertain  for  me,  directly.' 
J\Ir.  Jones  shortly  returned.  *  Thank 
you,  that  will  do.  What  should  she 
know  about  trust  money!  India's 
a  curious  place.  What  has  Madame 
been  about?  One  never  knows 
what's  be«i  going  on  there.  Charm- 
ing woman  though!  Nonsense, 
can't  be.  Carries  her  pitcher  pretty 
straightto  the  well  and  back  again, 
I'll  be  bound.^  She's  a  nest-e^ 
somewhere ;  but  what  she  gives  a 
black  old  devil  like  that  forty  pounds 
a  year  for,  I  can't  tell.  We  must 
keej)  an  eye  on  her  at  all  events, 
i  could  make  use  of  a  few  i^ousand 
pounds   just   now;    and    I    think 

.Adelaide  Bosenfels  and  I  might 
manage  it  together  pretty  well.' 
With  such  considerations,  choked 
off  for  the  time,  Mr.  Shearham  set 
to  work  at  his  will  case  again. 
.  One  word  of  explanation  here 
may  serve  to  render  this  part  of 
Madame  Bosenfels'  conduct  clear. 
When  Major  Carloss  died  he  left 
liis  daughter  to  the  qare  of  Madame, 
in  whom  he  had  every  confidence ; 
desiring,  by  his  last  testament,  that 
the  income  derivable  from  32,960?. 
in  the  ftmds  should  be  enjoyed  by  his 
datighter,  under  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  Madame  Bosenfels,  until 
her  twenty-fifth  year ;  but  that  in 
the  event  of  her  marriage  before 
that  period  the  whole  should  be 
handed  over  to  her  husband,  and 
the  income  settled  upon  herself. 
She  was  to  have  no  power  over  the 
capital,  which  was  to  be  divided  at 
the  survivor's  death  between  her 
children.  Or,  tiiere  being  no  issue,  to 
revert  to  her  brother.  A  private 
note  had  requested  Colville  to  in- 
terest himself  in  seeing  these  instruc- 
tions carried  out.  Of  absolute 
authority  it  gave  him  none.  When 
Major  Carloss  died  he  had  formed 
•no  high  ideas  of  woman's  indepen- 


dent  enjoyment  of  property,  and 
with  this  money  Madame  Bosenfels 
had  been  tampering. 

Her  knowledge  of  Colonel  Beau-* 
clerc  recalled  painful  recollections. 
She  had  been  the  depository  on  the 
death-bed  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Car- 
loss, of  a  secret  which  affected  the 
character  of  that  lady.  The  daugh- 
ter, whom  Major  Carloss  had  sent 
to  England,  and  never  seen  more, 
he  possibly  suspected  not  to  be  his 
own.  Madame  Bosenfels  knew  her 
not  to  be  so.  She  had  however  one 
virtue,  fidelity ;  she  had  never  hinted 
her  knowledge  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons. Her  own  interest  never  re- 
quired that  she  should  do  so.  She 
brought  the  secret  with  her  to 
England,  where  she  cherished  it 
until  it  should  become  profitable  to 
reveal  it  5  there  might  be  a  necessity 
for  that  course,  and  it  waus  a  prin-r 
ciple  of  Madame  never  to  sacrifice 
herself.  She  had  never  seen  Colonel 
Beauclerc  since  his  unfortunate 
visit  at  the  Major's  bungalow ;  but 
she  began  to  think  that  it  might 
be  time  to  make  known  to  him  his 
participation  in  the  interests  of  the 
case.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the 
terms  in  which  she  did' so. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

THE   RESULTS   OP   DETERMINED 
OPPOSITION, 

•  Love  18  not  to  "be  reasoned  down,  nor  lost 
In  high  ambition.  Conorbve. 

The  Colonel  had  had  a  good  day's 
sport,  and  rode  home  in  excellent 
spirits.  They  were  easing  their 
horses,  as  they  pulled  up  on  the 
hard  road,  after  an  accommodating 
piece  of  turf,  when  Frank  broke 
silence  by  a  sudden  exclamation, 
*  By  Jove !  I  know  him  now.' 

*  Then  I  hope  the  acquaintance 
is  worth  making,'  said  Charlie 
Ryder,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

*He's  the  fellow  that  fished  us 
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both  out  of  the  lake  at  St,  Hilda, 
sir/ 

'You  don't  say  so,'  replied  the 
Colonel.  *  Where  is  he  ?  '  looking 
round  as  if  he  expected  to  see  him 
np  a  tree. 

'  Why,  in  your  stable,  sir,  I  hope. 
I  left  him  there  this  morning.  He 
brought  my  hack  to  the  door. 
Johnson  says  he's  come  to  us  as 
a  helper.  He's  an  old  soldier; 
been  in  India.' 

'There  are  a  good  many  old 
soldiers  about,  my  boy ;  but  if  he 
pulled  you  out  of  the  water  he  shall 
be  welcome.' 

So  that  was  the  way  that  Jonas 
Parker  passed  into  the  Beauclercs' 
service. 

Most  people  understand  the  mise- 
ries of  an  ill-a;SSorted  dinner.  Mra. 
Colville  knew  her  elements  and  her 
cook ;  and  yet  she  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  such  an  entertainment, 
because  Prank  Beauclerc  was  coming 
for  a  week.  So  Colville  gave  way, 
only  upon  one  condition — that  there 
was  to  be  no  singing,  a  mark  of 
forethought  as  praiseworthy  as  it 
was  uncommon. 

But  the  best  designs  are  thwarted 
by  accidents  of  the  most  trivial 
nature ;  and  he  for  whom  a  house- 
hold was  to  be  put  to  extreme  in- 
convenience, for  whom  good  stock 
was  to  be  turned  into  bad  soup, 
oysters  of  great  rarity  to  be  dis- 
guised in  provincial  paste,  and 
lobsters  at  seven  and  sixpence  each 
to .  be  converted  into  curious  com- 
pounds by  the  aid  of  oil,  vinegar, 
eggs,  cayenne  pepper,  lettuces  and 
dxrt,  could  not  make  his  appear- 
ance. The  following  gives  some 
insight  into  the  reasons  why  : — 

*Beaiwale,  April  i8. 

'My  dear  Mrs.  Colville,—!  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  spend 
next  week  with  you  as  I  proposed. 
I  may  come  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
you  must  not  count  upon  me.  My 
father  looks  unwell.  His  spirits 
are  low,  so  different  from  him  gene- 


rally ;  and  altogether  he  seems  put 
out  about  something.  It  cannot  be 
the  hunting,  for  much  as  he  likes 
it,  he  has  plenty  of  other  resources. 
Cartilage,  who  seems  to  be  a  very 
clever  fellow,  says  it's  liver.  Very 
likely,  but  he  never  had  any  liver, 
that  I  can  make  out,  before.  Alto- 
gether I'm  puzzled  about  it.  At 
any  rate  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  him,  for  he's  kinder  than 
ever.  Besides  all  this,  he  likes 
society,  and  we  must  have  somebody 
here. 

'  We  had  a  visit  from  Madame 
Rosenfels  a  fortnight  ago.  Strange 
to  say,  since  then  he  has  said  no- 
thing about  the  wedding;  but  I 
fear  he  is  disappointed  about  Violet, 
and  thinks  I  ought  to  have  mamed 
'  a  woman  of  fashion.  He  has  asked 
Lady  Evelyn  here  for  next  week, 
with  old  Lady  Ashdale  and  Lord 
Snaresboroughi  and  he  would  be 
disappointed  if  I  were  away.  I 
believe  if  I  was  to  marry  at  once, 
he'd  forget  all  about  Lady  Evelyn. 
As  to  Madame,  it's  too  bad.  She 
has  done  nothing  but  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way.  This  cannot 
last  long.  I  shall  run  up  and  see 
Violet  on  Thursday;  but  I  shall 
return  on  Saturday,  if  you  can  give 
me  a  bed  for  two  nights. — ^Believe 
me,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

'  Prank  Beauclerc.' 

This  letter  implied  to  !Mrs.  Col- 
ville's  mind  more  than  it  said ;  and 
so  she  told  her  husband.  There 
was  something  wrong. 

'  What  did  Madame  Bosenfels 
want  down  at  Beauvale  ? ' 

'  That's  just  what  Frank  wants 
to  know,  my  dear.' 

At  Beauvale  the  change  was 
startling  enough. 

'Prari:,'  said  the  Colonel,  (^ter 
Lady  Evelyn's  famous  visit,  '  have 
you  well  considered  matters  about 
your  engagement  ?  Don't  let  it 
take  place  at  present ;  after  all, 
you  are  but  young  to  begin  the 
responsibilities  of  life.' 

'  Older  than  you  were,  my  dear 
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father,'  said  Frank,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

'  Yon  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
I,,  Frank.'  The  Colonel  was  too 
much  of  a  genijleman  to  have  said 
anything  else,  whatever  he.  might 
have  felt.  *The  Ashdales  haye  been 
most  kind  to  us,  and  his  interest  in 
tlj.e  county-^ '  <        : 

'My  dear,  father,  I  am  just  as 
capable  of  .  the  respojisibihty  of 
managing  one  wife  as  another.  I'm 
sure  you  would  not  have  me  barter 
mj  truth  and  my  happiness  for 
such  a  mess  of.  pottage  as  the 
county/ 

'There,  there,  my  boy;  not  a 
word  more.' 

Frank  had  a  firm  conviotion  that 
Madame  Bosenfels  was  playing  him 
fal^e.for  some  purpose  of  her  own. 
He  had  no  idea  for  what ;  but  there 
might  be  half  a  dozen  reasonsi.  To 
marry  Violet  to  some  one  of  her 
own  friends  or  acquaintances,  and 
-who  would  prove  a  more  pliant  tool 
than  himself.  To  keep  her  income 
for  herself  until  she  married  again ; 
more  unlikely  things  had  happened 
than  that.  Or  that  jealousy  by 
-which  women  of  small  minds  are 
sometimes  governed  in  thwarting 
others.  He  was  quite  sure  of  his 
father's  aflfection  for  him;  though 
he  beheved  he  was  desirous  of 
showing  it  in  a  diflferent  way  from 
that  which  seemed  good  to  himself. 
This  feet  rather  urged  him  to  give 
the  Colonel  no  time  for  remon- 
strance, but  to  do  what  he  certainly 
knew  to  be  right  by  Violet,  and 
thought  to  be  expedient.  He  could 
not  understand  his  fether's  temper, 
so  good,  so  generous,  so  affectionate ; 
and  now  so  despondent,  so  gloomy, 
and  all  at  the  loss  of  a  little  county 
ppsition — ^nothing  more.  He  could 
not  understand  it.. 

When  Frank  came  to  Lymmers- 
field,  he  saw  Violet  Carloss ;  but 
Madame  Bosenfels  managed  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  He  did  not  care 
particularly  about  that.  When 
Violet  came  over  afterwards  to  see 
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her  friend,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arnogs  of  Alice  aijd  began  to  cry. 
Thing?  were  evidently  coining  .to  a 
crisj^s.  They  aliyays  are -when. the* 
floods  rise.  The  conversation  with 
Frank  had  be^n  a  trying  on^,  and 
was  not  without  its  results.        , . . 

'  AHce,  darling,  I  cannot  bear  it ; 
I  thought  we  were  to  be.  happy,  and 
now:-^ — r 

'  And  what  does  the  Colonel  sa^ 
toitaU?.' 

'  Nothing  at  all,  Frank  sayp  that 
it  ii^  .all  right :  that  his .  father,  has 
been  only  tormented  by  aunt,,  and 
that  he  wi]l  tf^e  me  Bti:{ifight.  to 
Beauvale,  and  all  will  be  well.' 
And  then  she  sobbed  again  in  her 
friend's  arms. 

/  And  you  mean  to  trust  him? ' 

'  GrifBn,  you've  never  loved  any- 
body;.' the  Griffin  shut  her  lips 
closely,,  and.  her  eyes  moistened.; 
'  at  least  not  Frank.  I!d  trust  him 
if  hq  hadn't  a  friend  in  the. world 
or  a  coat  to  his  back.  I'd  lay  down 
my  life  for  hijn  to-day  if  it  would 
serve  him ;  and  ^ome  day  or  other 
I'll  have  you  at  Beauvale,  to  show 
you  how  well  he  deserved  it.' 

Alice  Colville  put  her  arm  round 
her  friend's  neck,  and  kissed  her, 
dropping  a  te^ir  or  two  (Heaven 
knows  why — for  she  never  told 
any  one),  and  walked  her  off  to  the 
solitude  of  the  other  end  of  the 
garden.  They  were  far  from  every- 
body, and  enjoyed  their  low  spirits 
amazingly. 

And  then  the  dinner-party,  so 
long  threatened,  took  place.  The 
results  were  as  usual.  A  lukewarm 
dinner,  a  room  hke  the  black  hole  in 
Calcutta,  sixteen  people  of  all  sorts 
without  two  ideas  in  common  in  a 
room  not  much  larger  than  the 
ideas  themselves — ^which  is  not 
saying  much  for  its  size — and  an 
exceedingly  hearty  welcome.  Har- 
rington would  talk  about  New- 
market, Philbert  about  his  new 
breech-loader.  Manning  about  turn- 
pike trusts,  and  young  Pastor  about 
parish    schools.      Dufferling    was 
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great  on  the  bsmk  discDrmt)  atid  the 
ToiaxLteer  movement,  of  wMch  lie 
had  jxEBt  bedome  a  colonel ;  but  his 
v^e  did  not  msig^  which  was  some 
consolation  to  Colville,  ^und,  let  us 
hope,  to  i^e  rest  of  the  company. 
Everythmg  had  gone  off  well  ex- 
cepting the  guests  themselves,  when 
an  incident  simple  enongh  in  itself 
occurred,  which  was  the  precursor 
of  a  cafcastrophe  for  which  the 
reader  can  scarcely  be  prepared. 

*  Please,  ma'am,  you're  wanted,' 
said  the  butler,  mysteriously ;  and 
Mrs.  Colville  slipt  out  of  the  room. 
She  was  met  by  the  young  ladies' 
maid. 

*  Where's  Miss  Colville?'  The 
girl  began  to  cry. 

*  Indeed,  ma'am,  I' don't  know.' 

'  Don't  know  ?  Nonsense :  she's 
gone  over  to  Miss  Carloss,  most 
likely.*  And  Mrs.  Colville,  in  her 
goo^ess  of  heart,  began  to  think 
that  Violet  had  sent  for  her,  being 
worse.  '  Send  over  the  boy  directly.' 

*  Please^  ma'am,'  said  the  girl — 


who,  betweeru  an  innate  sense  of 
danger,  and  fear  of  her  mistress, 
kept  a  comer  of  her  apron  in  her 
eye — ^  I  fi^und  this  note  on  her 
dressing-table.  I  thii^c:  it's  dipeeted 
to  you.' 

Mrs*  Colville  took  the  note  from 
the  girl's  hand,  and  by  the  Mght  of 
the  hall  lamp  she  read  it.  ^That 
will  do,  Anne.;  it's  all  right,  you 
need  not  send  the  boy.'  She  waited 
a  moment  to  recover  herself,  and 
retiu^ed  to  her  guests.  And  shortly 
afber  her  guests  took  their  depar- 
ture^ They  all  agreed  that  it  was 
a  charming  dinner;  aud  Pinlbeit 
has  since  changed  his  opinion  of 
Barrington,  and  speaks  of  him  a& 
an  intimate  friend. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mrs. 
Colville  showed  the  note  to  her 
husband.  He  went  at  once  to 
Madame  Bosenfels,  whom  he  found 
deploring  the  flight  of  Violet.  The 
two  were  gone  together.  We  shall 
see  for  what  purpose,  and  how  they 
&j*ed. 
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EVBNTSjiniiieBeoiir  timesj  crowd 
so  rapidly  upon  each  other,  that 
-we  are  already  far  awajr  from  that 
•week  of  the  early  winter,  when 
nearly  aU  the  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land were  discnssing,  with  nxanv 
prophecies  of  coming  ill,  the  life 
and  character  of  the  aged  monarch 
who  hadjnst  breathed  his  last  at 
Laeken.  We  trust,  however,  that 
it  is  not  even  yet.  too  late  to  ask 
some  few  readers  to  accompany  ns, 
while  we  retrace  the  events  of  his 
reign,  inquire  in  what  state  he  left 
his  adopted  country,  and  estimate 
the  chances  of  that  coxmtry  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  diplomatists  of  Vienna  showed 
in  the  arrangements  which  they 
made  for  the  advantage  of  Holland, 
the  same  want  of  foresight  for  which 
they  have  been  justly  reproached  in 
so  many  other  instances.  That  they 
should  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  desire  for  na- 
tional life  which  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  so  many  small  European 
commnnities,  was  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
traordinary; but  it  was  extra- 
ordinary that  in  dealing  with  a 
country  which  had,  like  the  Nether- 
lands, been  the  scene  of  such  fierce 
religions  struggles,  they  should 
have  overlooked  the  strength  of  the 
religious  antipathy  of  Cafliolic  and 
Protestant.  Overlook  it,  however, 
they  did,  and  thinking  only  of  the 
importance  of  erecting  a  barrier 
agaiiist  French  ambition,  they  gave 
the  provinces,  which  we  now  fcuow 
as  Belgium,  'comme  nn  accroisse- 


ment  de  territoire  *  to  that  very, 
Holland  which  had  but  a  few  years 
before  been  Annexed  to  iVance,  on 
the  plea  that  it  had  been  formed 
by  the  *  alluvium  of  French  rivers. 
This  iU-assorted  marriage  lasted 
little  more  than  fifteen  years.  Great 
benefits  were,  during  its  continu- 
ance, conferred  upon  the  lower 
classes  in  Belgium;  for  the  wide 
colonial  possessions  of  Holland 
ofiered  to  them  a  noble  market  for 
their  industry.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  lower  classes  were  the 
last  to  join  in  the  revolt;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  so  much  under 
aristocratical  and  priestly  influence, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  have  joined  in  it  at  all. 
While,  however,  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants felt  towards  the  Belgians 
who  had  been  admitted  to  share 
the  advantages  of  their  long- 
established  commercial  prosperity, 
pretty  much  as  the  English  felt 
towards  the  Scotch  in  the  days  of 
Darien,  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  in  Belgium  were  thoroughly 
hostile  to  Dutch  ascendancy.  Krst, 
there  was  a  religious  grievance ;  for 
the  clergy  distrusted  a  Protestant 
king,  and  abhorred  a  constitution 
which  treated  all  religions  alike. 
Then  Belgium  returned  only  one 
member  to  the  States- General  for 
every  61,000  of  its  inhabitants;, 
while  HoUand  returned  one  member 
for  every  37,000.  Not  less  irrita- 
ting was  the  preponderance  which 
was  given  to  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the 
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unlucky  arrangements  whicli  had 
been  adopted  for  raising  and  dis- 
tributing the  taxes.  To  these  great 
causes  were  added  many  smaller 
ones ;  such  as,  annoyance  at  the 
abohtion  of  the  jury,  poHtical  pro- 
secutions, the  greater  favour  ac- 
corded in  the  army  to  Dutch 
officers,  the  transference  of  the 
Supreme  Courb  to  the  Hague,  and 
the  suspicions  which  the  king 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  habit 
of  stock-jobbing. 

These  and  other  grievances, 
which  had  been  long  fermenting  in 
the  public  mind,  led  in  1 828  to  the 
formation  of  a  party  which  took  the 
name  of '  The  Union,'  the  character 
of  which  was  at  first  rather  reform- 
ing than  revolutionary,  but  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Duteh  Government. 

Reform  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
longer  in  passing  into  revolution  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  three  days 
in  Paris,  and  the  fall  of  the  elder 
Bourbons.  These  events  excited  the 
"  passions  of  the  people  of  Brussels. 
In  Au^st  1830,  disturbances  began ; 
and  in  September  they  had  their 
*four  glorious  days.'  The  Dutch 
troops  retreated  afber  some  hard 
fighting,  and  an  extempore  Pro- 
visional Government  had  to  decide 
on  the  fdture  of  the  land. 

Then  ensued  a  period  of  anx- 
ious negotiation,  of  intrigues  and 
counter-intrigues ;  but  the  upshot 
of  all  was  that,  on  the  7th  of 
February  1831,  the  Provisional 
Government  retired  from  office,  and 
M.  Surlet  de  Chokier — ^a  man  of 
advanced  years  and  high  personal 
character,  assumed  the  conduct  of 
affairs  as  regent.  M.  Hymans  truly 
says,  speaking  of  the  Provisional 
Government: — 

Lorsqi^,  ]e  %S  septembre,  lis  ouvrirent 
leiur  ypit^i^  s^oe  k  rh6tel  de  yiile,  au 
Imit  de  t^^in  et  de  la  fiisillade,.ils  avaient 
poor  tout  mobilier  one  table  de  bois  blanc, 
pripe^Qs  iin  corps  de  gaide,  at  deux  bou- 
teilles  yides,  surmontees  -  chacone  d'une 
chandelle.  Leurs  settles  ressources  con- 
sistaient  dans  la  somme  de  fr.  21*96,  que  ren- 


fermait  la  caisse  communale.  Lorsqu'ils  se 
retirirent,  le  25  f^vrier,  la  dissolution  dn 
royaume  des  Pays-Bas  ^tait  proclam^  'par 
la  Conference  de  Londres,  et  la  Belgique,  a 
la  yeiUe  d'etre  reconnue  par  lea  monaiques 
de  la  sainte-alliance,  avait  une  armee,  une 
administration,  un  tr^sor,  un  pouvoir  rega- 
lier,  une  assembl^e  constitaante,  et  la  cbarte 
la  plus  Ub^rale  de  I'Europe. 

In  doing  this  great  work  they  were 
assisted  by  a  Congress  consisting  of 
200  members,  which  in  little  more 
than  two  months  elaborated  a 
constitution  containing  amongst 
other  well-known  and  excellent  pro- 
visions one  which  had  not  hither- 
to made  its  way  into  legislation 
— ^the  complete  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State.  A  hundred  and 
eleven  members,  as  against  fifty- 
nine,  voted  for  this — a  fact  which 
shows,  if  weremember  the  intolerant 
spirit  which  was  manifested  in  the 
appeal  of  the  Belgian  bishops  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  against  a 
Protestant  King,  that  the  principles 
of  Lamennais  had  made  no  inconsi- 
derable progress  among  the  Belgian 
Catholics. 

To  detail  the  events  of  the  next 
few  months  would  be  unnecessarily 
to  inflict  upon  our  readers  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  most  comph- 
cated  negotiations  and  one  of  the 
least  interesting  wars  which  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times.  They 
shall  hear  nothing  of  the  Xiondon 
Conference  and  its  many  protocols. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1831,  Leopold,  sixth  son  of 
Francis  of  Saxe-Cobui^,  became 
first  King  of  the  Belgians,  that  the 
King  of  Holland  showed  alike  in 
diplomacy  and  in  war  all  the  cha- 
racteristic obstinacy  of  his  race,  even 
threatening  at  one  time  to  follow 
the  example  of  Van  Speyk,  the 
young  officer  who  blew  up  his  gun- 
boat rather  than  let  it  £eJ1  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy, — ^that  the  arms 
of  Leopold,  at  first  unsuccessful, 
were  strengthened  by  French  to  say 
nothing  of  English  aid,  and  that  the 
French  evacuated  the  soil  of  Belgium 
in  the  month  of  January  1 833,  afber 
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having  crashed  Chasse  at  Antwerp, 
just  before  the  end  of  1832. 

Of  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  the  tune  none  was  more  anspi- 
cions  for  Belgium  than  that  which 
transferred  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Qu*il  me  soit  pennis  (says  General 
Goblet,  an  active  negotiator  in  those  days, 
in  his  Memoirs  J  quoted  by  M.  Hymans) 
de  rendre  hommage  k  ce  ministre  illustre. 
■  La  Belgique  a  toujonrs  trouv6  en  lui  le  de- 
fensenr  le  pins  d^vou^j  et  si  la  recon- 
naissance doit  ^ler  les*  seryices  rendus,  la 
notre  doit  Stre  sans  bornes  envers  Thomme 
qui,  a  jnste  titre,  regarde  le  nouyeau 
Toyaume  comme  Tune  de  ses  cr^tions. 

Testimonies  of  this  kind  to  the  real 
worth  of  Lord  Palmerston  may  be 
consolatory  to  some  of  those  who 
followed  him  through  the  last  two 
ParHaments  and  had  often  to  ask 
themselves  wheiher  one  known  per- 
sonally to  younger  poHticians  chiefly 
as  a  dexterous  manager  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  indeed  the  great 
man  they  would  fain  have  beheved 
him  to  be. 

Long  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Holland  the  political  life 
of  the  new  nation  was  developing 
itself  in  a  steady  and  regular 
manner.  The  Congress  was  dis- 
solved in  July  1 83 1,  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  King, 
and  in  September  a  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  consisting  of  102, 
and  a  Senate,  consisting  of  51 
members  were  already  assembled. 

Questions  relating  to  the  army 
and  to  foreign  affairs  were  those 
which  excited  most  attention  in  the 
first  two  sessions,  but  as  early  as 
1 83 1  the  adverse.parties  of  Liberals 
and  Clericals  were  in  presence  of 
each  other,  and  the  breach  between 
them  was  widened  by  the  Encycli-. 
cal  letter  of  Gregory  XVI.  in 
August  1832,  which  was  directed 
against  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  Belgium. 

Useftil  measures  were  not,  how- 
ever, neglected  amidst  the  strife  of 


parties,  and  before  the  settlement 
with  Holland  in  1839  ^^^  defini- 
tively fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  kingdom,  the  army  had  been 
remodelled,  the  tribunsds  had  been 
regulated,  the  great  railway  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Prussian  frontier 
had  been  decreed  and  partially  com- 
pleted, the  Provincial  and  commu- 
nal iustitutions  of  the  country  had 
been  settled.  A  Catholic  University 
had  been  founded  at  Malines  and 
transferred  to  Louvain.  A  Liberal 
University  had  been  founded  at 
Brussels,  while  thetwo  State  Univer- 
sities of  Liege  and  Ghent,  together 
with  the  system  of  examiaation  for 
degrees,  had  been  reorganised.  Most 
of  these  matters  gave  occasion  to 
sharp  debates,  more  especially  the 
law  of  the  cormmmea^  which  occupied 
more  than  100  sittings  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  final  arrangements  with  Hol- 
land, which  put  an  end  to  all  danger 
from  without,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  population  of  380,000 
in  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  who 
passed  once  more  under  Dutch  rale, 
had  naturally  the  effect  of  turning 
the  attention  of  Belgian  politicians 
to  those  internal  questions  upon 
which  they  were  divided  in  opinion. 
The  society  called  the  'Union,' 
which  paved,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
way  for  the  revolution,  was  com- 
posed indifferently  of  Cathohcs  and 
Liberals,  who  were  welded  as  closely 
together  by  hatred  of  the  House  of 
!N'assau,  as  our  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters were  in  1 68 8 .  The  elections 
to  the  Congress  were  likewise  made 
without  any  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  deputies. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  first 
cabinets  of  the  King,  but  the  cabinet 
of  1834,  at  *^®  h(^  of  which  wa« 
M.  de  Theux,  was  distinctly  in- 
tended to  be  a  mixed  cabinet,  repre- 
senting, as  equally  as  might  bfe,  both 
the  parties  which  divided  the  state. 
When,  however,  all  fear  of  aggression 
from  abroad  was  for  the  time  at  an 
end,  a  very  general  impression  grew 
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ap  that  it  wius  time  to  allow  bee 
play  to  party  vtews;  and  tbat  Bel- 
gium would,  like  o^et  constitn- 
tional  states,  find  it  most  to  ker 
advantage  to  be  ruled  by  each  of 
her  parties  ,iii  torn,  as  eaek  bom. 
tix&e  to  time  secmred  a  mt^ocity  ia 
the  eleetond  body,  ISik^re  ex- 
pression was  gf^en  to  these  views 
iaa  aa  article  by  M.  D&max,  w'hich 
appealed  about  this  time  ia.  the 
Bevue  NaMorude^  wiaA  is  generally 
spdken  of  as  maridng  p,  tonung*- 
point  in  Belgian  politics.  Strangely 
enough,  itwUfi  tlus  sameM.  Bevaxix 
who  first  snlmiit^  the  name  of 
Leopold  to  tiie  Congress.  The  Libe* 
rals  made  the  first  move,  aad  over* 
threw  the  Qoverameiit  of  M.  de 
Thenx  in  1840,  sabstitnting  for  it  a 
cabinet  who^  leader  was  M.  Bogier. 
Their  adversaries  soon  returned  the 
blow  by  prevailing  upon  the  Senate 
to  adopt,  in  1B4.1,  an  address  to  the 
Crown  of  more  than  doubtftil  ia- 
gaJity,  deprecating  the  e^rstem  of 
government  by  party,  and  asking 
for  a  mixed  cabinet.  The  Sing  hesi- 
tated for  three  weeks,  then  yielded, 
and  ^missed  M.  Sogler  and  his 
ooUeagues, 

The  head  of  the  Hiew  Government 
wa,s  M.  Nothomb,  a  mam  of  liberal 
raclinations,  but  so  much  afisdd  of 
being  eonsidered  to  lean  too  much 
to  either  side  as  to  be  quite  unable 
to  give  to  his  policy  any  decided 
character.  The  one  important 
measure  which  marked  his  four 
years'  tenure  of  power  was  the  law 
regulating  primary  education — ^a 
subject  upon  which  compromise  was 
natural*  Few  ministers  have  been 
more  fiercely  attacked  bom.  hoih 
sides  ef  a  legislative  assembly,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  was  supported 
by  no  follower  out  of'  his  own 
cabinet.  His  Government,  whidh 
had  been  completely  remodelled 
since  it  came  into  power  in  1841, 
fell  immediately  after  the  general 
elections  <^  1S45  had  shown  that,  if 
the  liberals  were  not  in  a  majority 
amongst  tiie  electors,  they  at  lea^ 


had  on  their  side  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  ability  and  energy 
and  a  powerfdl  following  anaongst 
the  masses  of  the  towns.  Two  acts 
whidi  passed  under  the  ra^r^m^  of 
M.  iNotiiomb  were  mxioh.  criiacified 
at  the  time,  and  betng  nicknamed 
the  '  reactionary  laws,'  attached 
to  it  disagreeable  recollections  in 
tiie  minds  of  the  people.  The  one 
limited  t6  some  extent  the  rights  of 
the  coimrmme^ .  to  the  advanta^  of 
the  central  «athoriiy,  the  oilier 
broke  up  i>he  larger  commMines  into 
electoral  sections,  with  a  view — 
which  turned  out  to  be  anything 
but  prophetic — of  causing  the  elec- 
tions to  turn,  not  npon  great  party 
questions,  but  upon  trifling  local 
ones. 

The  resignation  of  the  Noiliomb 
ministry  in  1 845  put  the  £jng  in  a 
dij£cult  position.  He  sent  for  3£. 
Bogier,  but  M.  Bogier  could  not 
undertake  the  Government  wi&out 
having  the  right  of  dissolving,  be- 
cause his  calnnet  would  otherwise 
have  merely  existed  on  sufferance. 
The  King,  always  inclined  to  mode- 
rate counsels,  shrank  ^rom  dissolv- 
ing the  Chamber  which  had  only 
just  been  called  into  hfe,  flsnd  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  M.  Van  de  Weyer, 
whose  long  absence  firom  Belgium 
as  minister  in  England  had  given 
to  liim  a  position  outside  and  above 
her  parties.  Of  the  liberalism  of  a 
man  so  Tvise  and  so  cultivated  as 
M.  Van  de  Weyer  there  could,  of 
course,  be  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
but  it  was  not  precisely  of  a  oc^ur 
to  suit  that  of  his  coreligionists  at 
home.  Their  libraaHsm  was  miH- 
tant  and  aggressive,  his  philoso- 
phical and  ^conciliatory. 

The  ministry  of  M.  Van  de  Weyer 
lasted  only  eight  months,  and  tiie 
Sing  ^once  more  appealed  to  M. 
Bogier,  who  explained  in  a  long 
letter  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
was  willilQg  to  take  the  helm  of 
affairs.  Two  of  these  conditions, 
that,'viz.  M.  Bogier  should  be  at 
Hberty  to  diiSmiss  public  fdnction- 
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aries  who  eiobanraased  liis  Govern- 
ment, and  should  jbaye  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  Chambers  if  he  could 
not  govern  with  then?!,,  were  ob- 
jected to  by  the  King,  and  M.  de 
Theux  was  again  sent  for.  He 
came  in  with  a  porely  Clerical 
cabinet,  and  malnta^ed  .himself  in 
place  for  sixteen  months,  passing 
in  the  meantime  some  nsefal  mea- 
sures. The  liberal  minority  in  the 
Chambers  was,  however,  enthnsiasti-. 
caUjr  supported  out  of  doors,  and 
the  country  grew  ever  more  an^ 
more  indisposed  to  the  rule  of  the 
Clericals.  At  last,  the  partial  elec- 
tions of  1 847  having  turned  out  de- 
cidedly unfavourable,  the  ministry 
resigned,  and  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  their  opponents. 

In  waging  war  against  the  mi- 
nistry of  M.  de  Theux,  the  Liberals 
had  availed  themselves  of  their  un- 
doubted constitutionc)>l  rights^  to 
hold  a  great  pqlitical  gathering  in 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe  at  Brussels. 
After  the  Ml  of  the  July  mon^irchy, 
a  letter  firom  Louis  Philippe  was 
found  and  pubhshed  in  the  Bmme 
Retrospective,  in  which  he  expatiated 
to  his  son-in-law  on  the  danger  of 
permitting  so  revolutionary  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  assured  him  that 
France  would  be  readj^  to  su|>port 
Tiim  against  popular  agitation. 

Invida  fatarum  series,  srnnmisque  negatum 
Stare  ditt ! 

M.  Bogier  came  into  power  on  thi^ 
12th  of  August  1847,  and  amongst 
his  colleagues  was  a  ^fiovtfs  homo.\' 
M.  Frere-Orban,  the  new  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  then  five-and- 
thirty,  had  only  just  been  elected 
for  the  first  tiine  a  representative 
of  the  people,  but  he  had  ^  been 
known  as  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate inj  his  native  town  of  Liege 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
Liherale,  Bom  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man,  M.  Orban, 
and  had  taken  her  name,  which  he 
has  now  made  distinguished.    Since 


1847  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  Belgian 
politics.  He  is  the  ablest  of  her 
financiersi  anid  the  soul  of  the  pre- 
sent cabinet.  Clear,  ardent,  and 
incisive,  his  speaking  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  the  Clerical  pajrty 
fears  no  ane  so  muchy  although 
some  of  the  best  of  the  younger 
Liberals  find  fault  with  him  for  , 
not  moving  fiuit  enot^h.  The 
pubHcatipn  of  his  principal  work^ 
^  La  Mavn-'tmniey  formed  an  im-» 
portant  episode  in  the  straggle 
which  culminated  in  the  year  4857, 
and  of  whioh  we  shall  hereafter 
have  to  epeak. 

The  new  ministers  immediately 
put  fi)rth  a  jffogranune  of  policy. 
Their  whole  system  rented  upcm 
two  principles : — 

1.  The  State  i^  9*  lay  institution, 
absolutely  independeiit  of  clericai 
influence. 

2.  AU  religions  should  be  re^ 
spected,  and  their  ministers  pro- 
tected as  long  as  they  keep  within 
the  circle  of  their  duties. 

They  announced,  farther,  .  that 
they  were  all  agreed  on  Ijhe  expe- 
diency of — 

1.  Beforming  the  body  by  which 
University  degrees  were  conferred. 

2.  Abolishing  the  law. by  which 
the  comvmnes  were  broken  up  for 
electoral  purposes^ 

3.  Bestricting  the  appodntm^it 
of  burgomasters  by  i3ie  xsentral 
authori^  to  those  cases  in  which 
such  a  method  of  appointment  was 
recommended  by  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cils. 

4.  Adding  ^capacites*  to  the 
electoral  lists  (a  eort  of  fancy  Iran- 
chise). 

The  session  was  in  full  course. 
The  new  cabinet  was  busily  engaged 
in  working  out  its  prog^sonme,  when 
suddenly,  while  all  the  society  of 
Brusse]«  was  gathered)  as  thu*ty- 
three  years  before^  at  a  ha}l,  oa^ews 
arrived  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
February  Bevolution  in  Paris. 
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.  Tlie  first  emotion  was  one  of  fear, 
but  it  was  a  wise  and  salutary  fear 
which  M.  Rogier  and  his  col- 
Jeagues  translated  in  a  few  weeks 
into  a  number  of  wise  and  popular 
measures,  some  of  which  thej  had 
not  ventured  to  put  into  their  pro- 
gramme, and  some  of  which  they 
had  not  even  wished  to  put  into  it. 
In  the  first  days  of  March,  the  two 
'reactionary  laws'  of  1843  were 
swept  away.  On  the  12th  the 
franchise  was  lowered  as  far  as  the 
constitution  permitted,  and  much 
farther  than  the  Liberal  gathering 
in  Brussels,  which  so  much  alarmed 
Louis  Philippe,  had  proposed.  On 
the  8th  of  May  a  national  guard 
was  created;  on  the  25th  the  news- 
paper stamp  was  abolished,  and  on 
the  26th  officials,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ministers,  were  forbidden  to 
sit  in  the  Chambers. 

On  the  27th  of  May  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Liberals  had 
in  the  elections  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  majority  of  62, 
the  numbers  being  85  to  23.  The 
new  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of 
June,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  killed. 
The  good  sense  of  the  King,  the 
wise  foresight  of  the  Liberal  minis- 
ters, and  the  prudent  reserve  of  the 
Clerical  party,  had  enabled  Belgium 
to  pass  unscathed  through  a  most 
dangerous  crisis. 

One  deputy  alone  had  raised  his 
voice  in  favour  of  a  Republic: — 
*  The  principles  of  the  French  Re- 
volution,' said  M.  Castiau,  'are 
destined  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
world.' 

M.  Delfosse  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the  immense  majority  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  said  in  reply : 
— *  La  order  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
•  world,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Re- 
volution need  not  take  us  on  their 
way.  We  have  already  in  Belgium 
'  the  great  principles  of  liberty  ||and 
equality.  They  are  inscribed  in 
our  constitution  as  they  are  en- 
graved upon  our  hearts.' 


This  was  in  the  spring,  but  the 
festival  of  September,  on  occasion 
of  the  1 8th  anniversary  of  the  Four 
Days  of  1830,  with  its  shouts  of 
'  Vive  h  Boi,*  showed  that  after  all 
that  anxious  summer,  the  masses 
were  still  monarchical,  as  indeed 
they  had  good  reason  to  be ;  King 
and  people  had  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  we  re- 
commend the  study  of  these  six 
months  of  Belgian  history  to  those 
journalists  who  are  so  very  much 
a&aid  that  Belgian  parties  will 
fight  with  such  Corcyrean  animosity 
as  to  require  the  intervention  of 
France. 

All  through  the  session  of  1 848- 
49,  the  Liberal  reforms  went  on. 
The  duty  on  foreign  com  was  re- 
duced; the  Government  was  em- 
powered to  allow  cattle  to  be 
introduced  without  any  duty; 
postage  was  diminished,  and  other 
measures  taken  in  the  interest  of 
the  poorer  classes.  But  the  truce 
which  the  alarms  of  1848  had  es- 
tablished between  the  two  great 
parties  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  not  of  long  duration. 
Their  dissensions  broke  out  again 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  modified  the  regulations 
which  had  existed  since  1835,  with 
regard  to  the  bodies  to  which  were 
entrusted  the  examinations  for 
degrees,  ^les  jury 8  universitaires,* 
in  the  composition  of  which  there 
was  always  great  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing the  rival  claims  of  the  State 
'  and  of  the  clergy — substantially,  we 
m&j  observe  in  passing,  the  ques- 
tion which  is  giving  so  much  trouble 
to  our  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Queen's  XJniversiiy  in  Ireland 
It  was,  however,  upon  the  long- 
vexed  subject  of  secondary  educa- 
tion that  the  old  passions  were 
ftdly  revived.  The  bishops  pro- 
tested against  the  ministerial 
measure,  and  the  Pope  pronounced 
an  allocution  against  it.  Yet  the 
proposals  of  the  cabinet  were  per- 
fectly   moderate.     Ministers    only 
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asked  the  riglit  to  establisli  ten 
Royal  Atlienseums,  certain  *  ecoles 
Tnoyennes '  (institutions  like  the 
German  *Real  Schulen'),  the  right 
of  refusing  subsidies  to  the  com- 
munal schools  unless  they  would 
accept  their  programme  of  studies, 
and  the  right  of  forbidding  the 
communes  to  support  adventure- 
schools  unless  they  permitted  the 
visits  of  the  Government  inspector. 
What  more  especially  offended  the 
Clericals  was  that  the  Government 
only  invited  the  clergy  to  give  or 
superintend  the  religious  instruc- 
tion without  making  its  assistance 
absolutely  necessary.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  opposition,  the  bill 
became  law. 

In  the  partial  elections  of  1850, 
the  Clericals  had  some  successes, 
and  the  Liberals  were  further  weak- 
ened by  dissensions  amongst  them- 
selves, chiefly  about  financial  ques- 
tions. Defeated  upon  one  of  these, 
the  ministry  resigned,  but  as  none 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  King 
applied  would  undertake  to  make  a 
Government,  they  presently  re- 
sumed their  portfohos.  M.  Frere- 
Orban,  the  Finance  Minister,  then 
slightly  modified  his  propositions, 
succeeded  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  his  proposal  for  a  new 
form  of  succession-duty  rejected  by 
the  large  proprietors  of  the  Senate, 
led  by  the  Prince  de  Idgne  and 
other  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Senate  was  immediately  dis- 
solved, and  a  modified  form  of  suc- 
cession-duty was  agreed  to  by  the 
new  House.  This  episode,  however, 
sadly  disorganised  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  spirits  of  their  opponents 
were  farther  raised  by  the  coup 
d'etat  in  Paris,  and  by  the  tone  of 
the  French  press,  which  seemed  to 
make  the  safety  of  Belgium  depend 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Rogier 
ministry.  Weakened  in  the  election 
of  June  1852,  and  further  weakened 
by  the  retirement  of  M.  Frere- 
Grban,  the  Cabinet  received  a  severe 


check  on  the  question  of  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on 
the  31st  of  October  1852,  M.  Henri 
de  Brouckere  took  the  reins  of 
power. 

This  was  just  the  moment  for  a 
ministry  of  conciliation,  and  he  was 
just  the  man  to  be  at  the  head  of 
one.  The  period  of  his  power  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  armistice, 
although  his  own  opinions  were  ?Us- 
tinctly  Liberal.  Before  he  retired, 
he  had  succeeded  in  settling  the  long 
controversy  with  France  about  the 
piratical  reprinting  of  French  books 
in  Brussels  ;  in  passing  an  act, 
more  expedient  than  altogether  de- 
fensible, against  attacks  by  Belgian 
subjects  upon  foreign  sovereigns, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  his 
colleague,  M.  Faider;  in  getting 
Belgium  officially  recognised  by 
Russia,  and  in  making  a  sort  of 
treaty  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Malines  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  in  secondary 
education,  which  is  called  by 
Belgian  writers  the  '  Convention  of 
Antwerp.' 

Nevertheless,  things  did  not  go 
altogether  well  with  him.  Slight 
checks  in  the  Chamber  were  fre- 
quent, the  expulsion  of  Colonel 
Charras  was  unpopular — the  Rus- 
sian war  then  raging  made  many 
fear,  without  perhaps  much  reason, 
that  Belgium  would  be  obliged  to 
renounce  the  neutrality  which  is  the 
foundation  of  her  political  existence. 
Above  all,  the  great  question  of  be- 
nevolent foundations,  which  in  1857 
almost  overturned  public  order, 
began  to  excite  the  minds  of  men. 
Harassed  by  many  difficulties,  and 
not  least  by  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, M.  de  Brouckere  and  his 
moderate  Liberals  surrendered  the 
Gt)vemment  in  1855  into  the  hands 
of  a  moderate  Clerical  Govern- 
ment presided  over  by  M.  Vilain 
xiiii.  and  M.  de  Decker.  As  the 
names  of  those  politicians,  eminent 
in  their  own  country,  are  but  little 
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known  ^  England,  we  may  5ay  a 
word  or  two  about  them. 

Charles  Vicomte  Yilain  xiiii.,  by- 
no  means  xiv.  as  it  is  often  written, 
is  descended  from  a  fanulj  of  sub- 
etantial  bnrghers,  one  of  whom  was 
ennobled  in  1758  by  Maria  Theresa. 
The  xiiii.,  which  so  much  puzzles 
people,  is  a  mediaDval  rebus  which 
eipresses  "Che  &mily  motto  *  veertien 
in  hop ' — *  earn  in  hope,'  ejq)ressed 
byijhe  device  of  xiiii.  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  the  hop-plant.  He 
was  bom  in  1803,  and  was  brought 
up  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  however, 
although  they  did  not  succeed,  as 
they  have  so  often  done,  in  making 
their  pupil  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Catholicism,  &iled  also  to  injure  his 
noble  and  generous  nature.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Liege, 
married  a  woman  of  large  property, 
took  some  part  as  a  journalist  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  revolu- 
tion, and  became  an  active  and 
distinguished  member  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  decided,  but  by  no  means 
bigoted  Catholic,  he  has  always 
been  the  foe  of  centralisation  and 
the  friend  of  an  almost  boundless 
liberty  for  his  opponents  as  well  as 
for  ms  Mends,  nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  gather  from  his  speeches 
many  passages  which  are  worthy  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  which  were  expressed 
by  M.  de  Montalembert  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Mahnes  in  the  autumn  of 
1863. 

!E6s  colleague,  M.  Pierre  de 
Decker,  was  bom  in  East  ^Flanders 
in  1 812,  and  was,  before  he  entered 
into  political  life,  a  well-known 
joumahst  and  man  of  letters.  His 
shade  of  pohtical  opinion  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Vilain  xiiii., 
whom  he  resembles  in  high  honour 
and  unblemished  integrity.  He, 
however,  arrived  at  his  political 
opinions  by  a  different  road.  Vilain 
xiiii.  was  a  conciliatory  minister 
because  he  recognised  the  right  of 
his  opponents  to  absolute  freedom, 
believing,  as  he  did  fiilly,  t^t  what 


he  conceived  to  be  truth  must  con- 
quer in  the  end.  M.  d^  Decker  was, 
if  we  imderstand  him  right,  ja  jcon- 
ciHatory  minister,  partly  becaose  his 
temper  was  concfliatory,  and  partly 
because  he  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  behind  and  be- 
neath the  parties  whidi  divide  Bel- 
gium, there  was  another  party  which 
was  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  both, 
— ^the  party  which  was  crushed  for 
a  time  at  Paris  in  the  days  of  June 
1848.  It  was  this  last  prepossession 
that  made  him  bo  ardent  an  advocate 
of  the  law  of  charity  by.  which  his 
government  was  wrecked  in  1857, 
and  it  was  his  conciliatory,  or,  as  it 
has  been  calfed,  synthetic  turn  of 
mind,  which  won  for  him  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  real  leaders  of  the 
Clerical  party,  who  stood  in  some- 
what the  same  rdation  to.  him  as 
Dr.  CuUen  and  his  immediate  allies 
do  to  such  politicians  as  Mr. 
Monsell.  We  need  not  then  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  a  country 
where  the  lines  of  political  demarca- 
tion are  drawn  so  distinctly  m  in 
Belgium,  his  high  personal  character 
has  not  succeeded  in  securing  him 
any  great  amount  of  public  confi- 
dence. He  is,  it  has  been  said,  a 
gun  with  two  barrels  which  goes  off 
of  itself;  the  contents  of  tiie  one 
barrel  strike  down  his  friends,  and 
those  of  the  other  his  enemies.  It 
was  during  this  administration  that 
Count  Walewski  brought  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  Belgian  press 
before  the  Congress  of  Paris,  on 
which  occasion  the  Plenipotentiaries, 
those  of  them  even  who  reserved  the 
principle  of  the  liberiy  of  the  press, 
passed  a  severe  censure  upon  some 
newspapers  which  appeared  in  Bel- 
gium. The  censure  was  by  no 
means  undeserved,  but  the  incident 
was  calculated  to  offend  national 
susceptibilities,  and  M.  Orts  put  a 
question  about  it  in  the  Chamber. 
We  give  the  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed in  the  words  of  M.  Hyznans: — 

L'honorable  M,  OrtB  (r^ndit  1^  Yilaiii 

xiiii.)  d^ire  sa^Qir  sirun  de9  gouvemfioient 
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•repriBentia  aii  Congrto  a  denomE^  an  ffoa* 
^Bzoement  helge  qvelque  modiflcadcm  a  la 
co>utitatioii.<~^A«8im8!l«^L*kaBOEahle  M. 
OrtsmedemandB^nle  eaynet*  dams  le  cae  oik 
nne  paveille  demaside  lid  wroit  &ite,  serait 
dispose  ^  propomr  4  la  chambre  qnolqne 
chasgeiBfint  4  la  caiudatiiiaQii.-^amais  I 

The  spirited  reply  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  gained  for  the  Government 
no  little  credit,  sdthongh  it  was 
afterwards  explained  by  the  official 
journal  that  ministers  by  no  means 
pledged  themselves,  wlule  uphold- 
ing  the  constHuUonf  not  to  introduce 
some  changes  in  tl^  laws  relating 
to  the  press.  A  series  of  unfortu- 
nate incidents  soon,  however,  de- 
stroyed this  popularity.  One  of 
these  WHB  the  bringing  in  of  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  bOl,  to  take 
away  all  political  character  from 
projects  of  assassinating  a  foreign 
sovereign,  thereby  reducing  them 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  crime,  for 
which  the  constitution  permitted 
extradition.  The  session  of  i8f6 
was  not  an  eventM  one,  and  the 
same  might  perhaps  have  been  the 
case  with  its  successor,  if  the  vJijrs^ 
montane  press  and  the  Belgian 
episcopate  had  not  been  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  beginning  a  new  cam** 
paign  against  free  inquiry. 

^nie  Bishop  of  Ghent  begaai  iiiB 
fray  by  publishing  a  violent  invec- 
tive against  State  education.  Bis 
lead  waiS  followed  j^presently  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bruges,  and  the  deliver- 
ances of  those  ecclesiastics  gave  the 
tone  to  the  language  of  the  whole 
of  their  party.  The  free  XJniversiiy 
of  Brussels  and  the  State  XJniversiiy 
of  Ghent  were  the  chief  objects  of 
attack,  and  the  name  which  drew 
upon  itself  most  abuse  was  that  of 
r^fessor  Laurent,  the  author  of 
JStudes  su/r  VHiatoire  de  VHumamU^ 
and  numerous  other  works.  M.  de 
Becker  bore  himself  in  the  mMee 
with  great  digniiy.  He  altogether 
disavowed  the  violent  teachings  of 
his  party,  spoke  with  contempt  of 
the  InAea^  deelared  with  Iregard  to 


a  pubhoalKm  in  the  nature  of  the 
IndMy  which  had  ^ppieared  at  Bms* 
sels  that  those  who  fcdlowed  sudli 
guidance  would  prepare  forBelgiom 
a  generation  of  ore^m^,  and  lamented 
in  striking  words  the  gust  of  into* 
lerance  which  was  passing  over  the 
land.  When  the  Chambers  met  in 
the  autumn  there  was  a  serioas 
discussion  with  r^ard  to  the  liberty 
to  be  allowed  to  professors  in  ex* 
plaining  their  opioions  upon  ques* 
tions  iinuch  might  affect  reHgicm. 
The  amendment  of  the  liberals 
upon  the  clause  of  the  address  which 
related  to  this  matter  was  defeated, 
and  when  jsisai!^  minds  were  in  iStiQ 
irritable  state  which  esich  discus* 
sions  tend  to  produce,  the  IVrim'ster 
of  Justice,  M.  A.  Notbomb,  had  the 
unfortunate  idea  of  introducing  a 
bill  with  regard  to  charitable  foun- 
dations, which  was  highly  £a*vour- 
able  to  clerical  pretensions.  If  this 
bill  had  passed  into  law,  a  rqyal 
ordinajice  would  have  beOT  enough 
to  authorise  the  establishment  o£ 
private  foundations  exen^t  from 
the  control  of  the  ^tate,  its  inspec- 
tors and  superintendents.  Founders 
would  have  been  able  to  reserve  for 
themselves  and  for  third  persons 
the  administration  of  i/hftii*  foun- 
dations, and  they  might  even  have 
created  fEomly  trusises,  or  have 
attached  the  control  of  their  foxm- 
dations  to  the  successive  occu- 
pants of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
offices.  This  would  have  been 
to  restore  mortmain  in  a  ionxL 
suitable  to  modem  exigencies,  and 
would  enormously  have  increased 
the  power  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred religious  •  associations  which 
exist  in  Belgium,  and  which  count 
already  about  12,000  members. 
Hence  l^e  bill  got  the  name  of  the 
'  Loi  des  Convents,'  and  very  soon 
the  cry  was  raised  for  the  *  abditiaii 
des  convents.'  The  Liberal  party 
asked  for  an  inquiry  into  pauperism, 
which  was  refiised,  and  the  debates 
went  on  getting  fiercer  and  fiercer 
for   twenty-seven   days*     Aa   the 
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spring  advanced,  the  whole  conntry 
became  extremely  agitated,  and  on 
the  27th  of  May  1857,  the  mnltitade 
assembled  in  front  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  applanded  the  li- 
berals and  hissed  the  Clericals  as 
they  came  out,  proceeding  the  next 
day  to  break  windows,  and  to 
commit  other  insubordinate  acts. 
Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  most 
of  the  large  towns,  but  the  only  really 
dangerous  outbreak  took  place  in 
the  commune  of  Jemappes,  where 
an  establishment,  belonging  to  the 
Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne, 

.  was  sacked  by  the  mob.  It  had 
now,  however,  become  quite  clear 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  go  on, 
and  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  The 
Chambers  were  then  adjourned, 
and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  official 
journal  published  a  decree  closing 
the  session,  a  letter  from  the  mi- 
nisters to  the  King,  and  the  answer 

'  addressed  by  him  to  M.  de  Decker. 
A  portion  of  the  letter  may  be 
cited  as  illustrative  of  the  mode- 
rating influence  which  the  King 
exercised  over  Belgian  party  con- 
tentions :— ^ 

Vous  ayez  agi  ayec  la  plus  grande  loy- 
auti  et  la  plus  enti^re  bonne  foi.  Vous 
etes  fermement  persuade  que  le  projet  de 
loi,  mis  k  ex^ution,  ne  produirait  pas  les 
cons^uences  f&cheuses  que  Ton  y  a  at- 
tribuees.  Je  ne  port«rai  point  de  jugement 
sur  le  projet;  je  n'aurais  jamais  consenti 
a  donner  ^lace  dans  notre  legislation  a 
une  loi  qui  aurait  pu  avoir  les  funestes 
effets  qu'on  redoute,  mais,  sans  me  livrer  a 
I'ezamen  de  la  loi  en  elle-m^me,  je  tiens 
compte,  comme  vous,  d'une  impression  qui 
s'est  produite,  a  cette  occasion,  chez  une 
partie  considerable  de  la  population.  II  y 
a,  dans  les  pays  qui  s*occupent  eux-m^mes 
de  leurs  affaires,  de  ces  Amotions  rapides, 
contagieuses,  se  propageant  avec  une  in- 
tensity qui  se  constate  plus  facilement 
qu'elle  ne  s'explique  et  ayec  lesquelles  il 
est  plus  sage  de  transiger  que  de  raisonner. 

Les  libres  institutions  de  la  Belgique  ont 
ete  pratiqu^es,  pendant  yingt-six  ans,  arec 
xme  admirable  i^gularit^.  Que  faut-il  pour 
qu'elles  continuent  k  fonctionner  dans 
Tayenir  ayec  le  m^me  oidre,  le  m^me 
Bucc^?  Je  n'hesite  pas  a  le  dire,  il  faut 
chez  les  |>artis'  de  la  moderation  et  de  la 
reserve;  je  crois  que  nous  devons  nous 


abstenir  d*agiter  toute  question  qui  pent 
allumer  la  gueire  dans  les  esprits.  Je  suis 
conyaincu  que  la  Bdgique  pent  yiyre  heu- 
reuse  et  respect^e,  en  suiyant  les  yoies  de 
la  moderation ;  mais  je  suis  egalement  con- 
yaincu, et  je  le  dis  k  tout  le  monde,  que 
toute  mesure  qui  pent  ^tre  interpretee 
comme  tendant  a  fixer  la  suprematie  d'une 
opinion  sur  I'autre,  qu'ime  telle  mesure  est 
un  danger.  La  liberte  ne  nous  manque 
pas,  et  notre  constitution,  sagement  et 
moderement  pratiquee,  presente  un  heureux 
equilibre. 

Thus  ended  a  crisis  which  might 
have  been  a  very  serious  one  in  a 
country  less  influenced  by  the 
ma.xims  of  common  sense.  In  the 
whole  transaction  the  persons  most 
to  blame  were  the  Belgian  bishops^ 
who,  without  rest,  though  not  with- 
out haste,  have  ever  since  1 830  used 
their  liberty  as  an  instrument  to 
obtaiQ  power.  We  ftdly  acquit  M. 
de  Decker  of  any  desire  to  play  into 
their  hands,  but  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  his  colleague  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  turned  to  evil 
uses ;  and  although  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  violence  which  was 
exhibited  by  some  of  the  Liberal 
party,  tinged  as  it  was  by  much  of 
that  narrowness  and  intolerance 
which  they  reproached  in  their  ad- 
versaries, they  were  in  the  main 
right. 

The  agitations  were  followed  by 
loud  demands  for  the  resignation  of 
ministers,  and  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion  arose  in  the  cabinet  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  demands 
should  be  compHed  with.  M.  de 
Decker  and  M.  Vilain  xiiii.,  who 
represented,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
moderate  section  of  Catholic  opinion, 
were  in  favour  of  retiring,  but  M. 
A.  Nothomb  and  others  were  op- 
posed to  it.  The  views  of  the  violent 
section  at  first  triumphed,  but  ere 
long  the  pressure  from  without 
became  too  strong;  the  ministry 
resigned,  and  the  King  sent  once 
more  for  M.  Henri  de  Brouckere. 
A  Brouckere  cabinet,  however,  was 
no  longer  possible.  The  period  of 
coalitions  was,  at  least  for  a  time, 
over,  and  the  Belgian  Liberals  in- 
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sisted  upon  having  a  Government 
which  should  be  (fistinctly  of  their 
own  colour,  whereas  M.  deBrouckere 
stood  in  the  same  relations  .to  them 
as  M.  de  Decker  did  to  the  Clerical 
party.     M.  C.  Eogier  accordingly 
took  the  reins  of  power,  and  the 
ministry  which  then  (9th  October 
1857)  came  in  is.  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  governs  Belgium 
at    the    present    hour.     The    new 
Government  dissolved  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,   and  both  parties 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
at  the  elections,  which  took  place 
early  in  December.     The  result  was 
a  complete  triumph  for  th^  Liberals, 
the  numbers  beiiig  70  to  38.     The 
ministers,  however,  did  not,  in  the 
session  of  1858,  give  as  much  satis- 
faction to  their  more  zealous  sup- 
porters as  might   have   been  ex- 
pected.   They  were,  perhaps  wisely, 
extremely    cautious,   and   thought 
more  of  securing  the  victory  which 
they  had  gained  than  of  pushing  it 
farther.     There  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  Lord  Pahnerston's 
last  Govermnent  and  that  of  M. 
Bogier.      Perhaps    the    only   just 
reproach  that  can  be  addressed  to 
either  is  that  they  were  both  led  by 
chiefs  who  had  done  so  much  public 
service,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  they  could  retain  the 
force  and   verve  which  would  be 
expected  in  men  who  were  not  worn 
out.     Li  Belgium,  accordingly,  just 
as  in  England,  a  party  of  *  Young 
Liberals  '  has  grown  up  which  will 
no  doubt,  when  it  in  its  turn  attains 
'  to    power,    attempt  to  realise    in 
practice,   somewhat   more  quickly 
than  its  'predecessors,  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  best  theoretical  guides. 
The  Clerical  party,    during   the 
session  of  1858,  being  well  aware  of 
the  tendency  to  disunion  amongst 
their  opponents,  tried  to  aggravate  it 
by  a  systematic  silence  during  the 
debates.     Their  tactics  were  well 
defined  by  one  of  their  number,  who 
said,  *Nous  leur  donneroi^s  si  pen  de 
clerical  k  manger  qu'ils  finiront  par 


s'entre-devorer.'  They  did  not, 
however,  obtain  by  this  any  real 
party  advantage,  and  the  Liberals 
held  their  own  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning*  of  the  session.  Its  two 
principal  events  were,  first,  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law  of  1852  with  re- 
spect to  attacks  made  by  the  Belgian 
press  uponforeign  sovereigns,  which 
grew  out  of  the  same  circumstances 
that  led  to  our  '  Conspiracy  Bill,' 
and  was  opposed  for  similar  reasons 
by  a  small  number  of  deputies ;  and 
secondly,  the  failure  of  the  ministe- 
rial proposal  with  respect  to  the 
fortification  of  Antwerp. 

In  the  session  of  1858  and  1859, 
the  Clerical  party  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  address, 
in  consequence  of  some  words  which 
the  majority  had  inserted  in  it,  and 
throughout  its  course  they  adhered 
for  the  most  part  to  their  pdlicy  of 
silence.  They  opposed,  however, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
somewhat  sevM^e  provisions  which 
the  Liberals,  in  revising  the  criminal 
code,  wished  to  re-enact,  or.  rather 
to  maintain  in  a  modified  form  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  -  those 
priests  who  turned  their  pulpits  into 
tribunes  from  which  to  fulminate 
against  the  Government. 

The  Journal  des  Debate  did  at 
this  time  good  service  to  the  Belgian 
Liberals,  by  calling  their  attention 
to  a  proposal  which  the  Government, 
acting  doubtless  under  Imperialist 
influence,  had  made  for  increasing  its 
control  over  the  press.  Thanks  to 
a  vigorous  resistance,  the  attempt 
altogether  failed. 

New  questions  began  now  to  be 
agitated  by  the  *  Young  liberals;' 
amongst  mem  compulsory  educa- 
tion, the  rights  of  the  Flemish  popu- 
lation to  more  consideration  for  their 
language  and  the  Hberty  of  combi- 
nation amongst  workmen. 

A  proposal  for  altering  the  method 
in  which  the  votes  were  taken  at 
elections,  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  mixing  the ,  voters  from 
town  and  country  together,  and  so 
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wrthdrawing  iiie  latter  at  the  deci- 
sive  moment  firom  the  iiiflneiioe'  of 
tile  care,  was  fiercely  opposed  l^ 
the  Clericals,  but  aecepted  in  princi- 
ple by  the  majority  of  the  Honae  of 
Representatives ;  while  anenactment 
ferther  restraining  the  rights  of 
private  foundations  beoame  &e  law 
of  the  land. 

The  partial  elections  of  June  1859 
were  favonrable  to  the  Govermnent. 
In  i860  it  was  able  to  commence 
a  series  of  finanoiai  reforms  by 
abolishing  the  Octroi  and  substi- 
tnting  for  it  taxes  less  oppressiye  to 
industry.  The  removal  of  the 
hateful  harrieres,  which  all  travellers 
remember  but  too  well,  took  place  on 
tiie  21st  of  July,  on  the  29th  anni- 
versary of  the  King's  accession. 

The  affair  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
naturally  revived  amongst  large 
classes  of  fVenchmen  a  desire  to 
annex  Belgium,  and  that  desire  was 
more  emphatically  than  cautiously 
expressed  in  many  French  news- 
papers. The  result  was  a  greatout- 
burst  of  anti-Gallican  feeling  and 
a  reaction  in  fiivour  of  the  !Dutch, 
which  afber  increasing  for  many 
months  culminated  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Li6ge.  In  the  great 
hall  of  the  noble  and  ancient  pile 
which  once  was  the  episcopal 
palace,  William  lEL  and  Leopold 
showed  themselves  at  the  window 
to  the  assembled  multitudes  who. 
pofiticaJly  disjoined  from  Holland^ 
have  now  no  feelings  of  animosity 
to  that  countiy,  which  regards  them 
with  equal  good  will. 

The  chief  events  of  the  year  1861 
were  the  conclusion  of  a  eommer- 
eifll  treaty  with  France,  the  natural 
Wfinlt  of  our  treaty  of  the  previous 
year  with  that  country,  and  the 
recognition  of  Italy.  By  the  latter 
measure,  tone,  so  to  speak,  was  re^ 
stored  to  the  Liberal  party,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  dissatls&ction  had 
been  steadily  increasing.  During 
a  portion  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  the  minislay  lacked  ihe 


fowet&d  aid  of  M.  Frece^  who  n- 
tired  aa  aoon  aa  tha  eaauoerciid 
toeafy  with  JVanee  was  concluded 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  &  motion  adverse.to  hs 
financial  polii^,  which,  had  been 
carried  against  him  in  April  by  M. 
Dumortier,.  a  member  of  the  Clerical 
opposition,  and  a  consistent  advo- 
cate  of  traditional  erroirBy  politica], 
economical,  and  religiorta.  Before 
the  autumn  was  over,  however,  he 
returned  to  power. 

The  debate  on  the  rocagmttou  of 
Italy  was  &  very  lively  one,  and  the 
views  of  the  majority  were  well 
summed  up  in  the  remark  of 
M.  Orts: — 'Bel^um,  which  only 
exists  by  the  will  of  Hbsd  natdon, 
should  respect  natianal  will  wher- 
ever it  is  displayed.* 

The  union  which  was  to  some 
extent  re-established  in  thcLdbenl 
party  by  this  .wise  step  was  aoon 
rudely  broken  by  tha  question  of 
the      foridficatiQna     of    Antwerp, 
which    came  to    a  hfiad  in  1862. 
For    many    years    it    had 
evident    that    this    great 
required  to  be  very  much,  altered 
and  improved,  if  it  was  to  serve  as 
the  last  refuge  of  Belgian  ind^Or 
dence  m  case  of  a  Frendi  invasion. 
Afber  long  consideration  a  plan  was 
elaborated,  of  which  ihe  inhabitaats 
of  Antwerp  cordially  appiored.  The 
area  inclnded  in  tbe  fortifications 
was  to  be  enlarged  alxmt  sixfold ; 
the  wharf  and  dockacBcnmaodation 
was  to  be  greatly  nunreaaed  and 
better  protected,  while  every  effort 
was  to  be  made  to  conciliate,  as  fur 
as  was  possible,  tibe   interests  of 
commeroo  and  defence.    The  Ant- 
werpians  had  looked  at  first  only 
on  iinB  bright  side  of  the  pictore ; 
but  by  degrees  the  notion  of  being 
bombarded  at  all,  even  at  the  mo£ 
respectM  distance,  grew  extremely 
horrible  to  tham^  and  they  began 
to   object   to  every  detail  of  the 
Government  plan,  as  well   as  to 
make    demands  for   ccmqiensatieii 
which  could  not  ,he  liflten^d  to.    A 
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deputation  wiich  they  sent  to  tlie 
Kmg  "was  very-;  xsolmy  received ; 
and  His  Majesty  read  a  paper 
"w-Bich.  set  forfch  erti^mely  clearly 
tlie  gronnds  upon,  wliich  the  Gk)- 
vemment  proceeded.  Antwerp 
soon  avenged  itself  by  sending 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 
•the  bitterest  possible  opponents 
of  the  Ministry.  One  of  these 
was  M.  Hayez,  who  had  had  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Minister 
of  War;  and  another  was  M. 
Belaet,  whose  dttel  with  that  func- 
tionary was  the  tragi-comedy  of  the 
session  of  1865.  Any  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Antwerp  towards  the 
end  of  1862,  win  remember  how 
mnch  of  the  conversation  in  pnbKc 
places  was  engrossed  by  the  servi- 
tudes militaires  and  other  features 
of  the  great  fortification  question. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Clerical 
party  used  the  Antwerp  agitation 
as  a  weapon,  because  iii  Belgium,  as 
elsewhere^  it  neglects  no  weapon 
which  can  in  any  way  injure  its 
opponents. 

A  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land was  concluded  in  1862,  not, 
however,  without  some  murmurs 
on  the  part  of  our  Grovemment,  at 
what  Lord  Russell  considered, 
perhaps  without  sufficient  reason, 
to  be  an  unnecessary  and  unfriendly 
delay.  Some  concessions  were  made 
in  the  treaty  to  the  earnest  repre*- 
sentations  of  Q-lient,  the  last  citadel 
of  Belgian  protectionism.  1 863  saw 
the  abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  a 
great  benefit  to  Belgian  commerce 
and  an  advantage  to  that  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  partial  elections  of  June 
1863,  which  soon  followed,  and 
some  by-electionB  which  took  place 
later,  were  not  fb.vourable  to  the 
liberals ;  aiid  in  the  beginning  of 
1864  tiie  ministers  found  their 
majority  so  reduced  ad  to  make,  it 
aeem  desirable  to  resign.  This  they 
did,  but  their  Clerical  adversaries 
wholly  Hhdled  in  making  a  Govern- 
ment, and  alter  one  of  the  longest 
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cabinet  crises  upon  record,  during" 
which  every  imaginable  combination 
had  been  essayed  by  the  King,  a 
Brouctosre  cabinet,  a  Dechamps 
and  De  Theux  cabinet,  a  Faider 
cabinet,  a  Nothomb  cabinet,  a 
cabinet  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
for  its  head — every  combination  was 
found  impossible,  and  the  old  minis- 
ters once  more  accepted  the  power 
and  the  responsibilities  which  cir- 
cumstances had  absolutely  forced 
upon  them.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
M.  Rogier  ejtplained  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ministerial  inter- 
regnum, and  the  policy  which  ho 
meant  to  pursue.  Much  of  the 
discussion  which  followed,  and  was 
continued  for  fifteen  'days,  turned 
upon  the  merits  of  a  programme 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Krag 
by  M.  Dechamps. 

M.  Dechamps,  who  is  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  that  section  of 
•Belgian  Catholics  which  adopts  the 
views  of  M.  de  Montalembert — a 
party  which,  be  it  remembered,  is 
only  strong  enough  to  exist  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  more  violent!  Cle- 
ricals— ^was  bom  in  1807,  stadiedat 
Brussels,  and  adopted,  Kke  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  views 
of  Lamennais.  When,  however,  it 
came  to  a  parting  between  that  re- 
max^ble  man  and  his  Mends,  his 
Belgian  disciple  followed  Lacordaire 
and  submitted  to  Rome.  A  dis- 
tinguished journalist,  M.  Dechamps, 
was  elected  in  1834,  ^^^  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  well  by  hia 
speeches  upon  education  and  com- 
munal organisation,  as  by  takin'g- 
an  active  part  in  promoting  rail- 
ways and  other  material  inrorove- 
ments.  He  had  a  seat  in  the  De 
Theux,  Van  de  Weyer,  and  Nothomb 
cabinets,  of  which  la^t  he  was  an 
uuruly  member.  After  1847  he 
naturally  fell  somewhat  into  the 
background,  but  rose  again  into 
great  importance  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  nmuBterial  crisis  of  1 864, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  King  the  programme 
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of  jfelicy  to  wHcbwe  have  alluded. 
It  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  would 
require  a  commentary,  but  the  ideas 
which  presided  over  its  composition 
were : — 

1 .  To  turn  away  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  the  distinction  be- 
tween Liberals  jand  Clericals. 

2.  To  lower  the  provincial  and 
communal  franchise,  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
the  aristocracy. 

3.  To  decentralise,  partly,  we 
preswne,  with  the  same  view,  hut 
chiefly  hecause  the  comvtry  wishes  it, 

4.  To  propose  some  minor  changes 
whieh  might  either  conciliate  par- 
ticular interests,  or  give  popularity 
to  the  party. 

M.  Nothomb,  the  last  Clerical 
orator  who  spoke,  proposed  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  A  di^sion 
was  taken,  and  the  numbers  were, 
for  the  Government,  57,  against  it, 
56.  Three  members — ^two  Liberals 
and  one  Clerical — ^were  absent.  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  M. 
Orts,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Brussels,  proposed,  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  his  party,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion since  1859,  when  the  number 
of  representatives  had  been  last  in- 
creased, the  numbers  of  the  Lower 
House  should  be  raised  from  1 16  to 
122,  and  those  of  the  Upper  from 
58  to  61.  Hereupon  the  Clerical 
party  declared  that  if  the  Govem- 
ment  supported  this  proposition, 
they  would  retire  from  the  Cham- 
ber, and  thus  make  it  impossible  to 
vote  the  estimates  for  public  works, 
which  wore  then  being  discussed. 
Li  this  unconstitutional  proceeding 
they  persisted  until  the  King,  see- 
ing no  other  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, dissolved  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives on  the  1 6th  of  July. 
The  elections  returned,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  Liberal  ma- 
jority, and  M.  Dechamps,  the  head 
of  the  party  which  had  disgraced 
itself  by  a  manoeuvre  so  damaging 
to  Liberal  institutions,  was  himse& 


defeated  for  Charleroi,  and  obliged 
to  employ  his  mischievous  activity 
in  the  production  of  a  long  article 
and  a  long  pamphlet,  the  latter  of 
which  has  seriously  injured  his 
country  by  misleading  the  English 
press  as  to  its  real  position  and 
tendencies.  In  the  autumn  session 
of  1 864,  the  dangers  which  Belgium 
might  possibly  incur  from  her  con- 
nection with  Mexico  were  discussed 
in  an  unnecessarily  alarmist  tone, 
but  no  very  important  event  occur- 
red before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Pope's  Encyclical  of  the  8th  Decern- 
ber,  with  its  exaggerated  preten- 
sions and 'old-world  dreams,  was  a 
sad  blow  to  the  moderate  Catholics, 
and  the  controversies  which  it 
raised  were  an  important  element 
in  the  political  activity  of  1865. 

These  discussions  were  more  in- 
teresting and  more  important  than 
the  encounters  of  parties  on  corrupt 
practices  or  ministerial  responsi- 
bility durilig  a  somewhat  sterile 
session,  but  all  other  events  of  the 
year  1865  in  Belgium  were  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  death  of  the 
good  and  wise  King  who  had  for 
so  many  years  presided  over  her 
councils. 

The  secret  of  Leopold's  success 
was,  that  he  had  early  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  the  age  of  kings  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term  was  passing 
away  for  ever,  and  that  such  a 
country  as  Belgium  could  only  be 
happy  if  it  were  treated  as  a  republic 
under  monarchical  forms.  When 
the  secret  history  of  the  last  gene- 
ration is  written,  we  shall  know 
how  much  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
not  less  than  our  own  Queen,  owed 
to  one  whose  name  when  he  passed 
away  from  the  scene  was  hardly 
mentioned  by  a  single  English 
paper.  We  mean  the  late  Baron 
Stockmar,  of  whom  Lord  Palmerston 
said  to  the  late  Baron  Bunsen : — 
'  He  is  simply  the  greatest  states- 
man I  have  ever  known. 'J 

That  Leopold  I.  was  an  intelligent 
man  and  a  sensible  man  there  can 
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be  no  doubt,  and  lie  was  both  before 
and  after  his  marriage  with  the 
iieiress  of  England,  put  in  a  position 
which  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
had  no  illusions  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  world  was  slowly 
moving,  could  not  fail  to  develope 
good  sense  and  intelligence  into  the 
liighest  of  all  political  qualities — 
Tvisdom.  That  he  was  gifted  with 
any  brilliant  or  remarkable  abilities 
Tve  do  not  in  the  least  believe,  and 
in  spite  of  the  shrieks  of  alarm 
which  we  heard  from  all  sides  when 
it  was  clear  that  the  sceptre  was 
passing  from  his  hands,  we  have 
never  met  with  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  present  King  is  at  all  less 
likely  than  his  father  to  play  well 
the  part  which  destiny  has  assigned 
to  him.  It  has  been  constantly  re- 
peated in  the  EngHsh  papers  that 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra- 
montane party.  That  notion  is 
founded  on  the  simple  fact  that  he 
was  broughtup  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
which  of  course  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  be.  If  the  first  ideas 
of  his  youth  were  not  coloured  to 
some  extent  by  the  reKgious  views 
of  his  instructors,  they  must  have 
heen  pretematurally  inefl&cient,  or 
he  must  have  been  singularly  want- 
ing in  some  of  those  qualities  out  of 
which  grows  the  sort  of  character 
which  is  least  susceptible  of  ultra- 
montane influences.  Since  his  early 
youth  he  has  travelled  very  widely, 
and  unless  we  are  much  misin- 
formed, has  travelled  with  an  open 
mind.  Nor  in  his  alliance  with  an 
Austrian  Archduchess  do  we  see 
anything  to  fear.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  while  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia  was  still  a  person  of 
primary  importance,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Austrian  Imperial 
family  of  to-day  carries  its  private 
religious  opinions  into  politics,  and 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
present  Queen  of  the  Belgians  has 
played  any  conspicuous  part,  namely, 
at  the  death-bed  of  her  father-in- 
law,  while  we  thoroughly  appreciate 
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the  dignified  and  stoical  behaviour 
of  the  old  King,  we  think  that  her 
conduct,  as  related  by  those  who 
had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
exactly  what  passed,  was  as  worthy 
of  her  position  as  Leopold's  was  of 
his.  Founded  it  was,  no  doubt, 
upon  a  different  theory  of  life  ;  but 
one  which  is  held  by  millions  whom 
it  would  be  absu«l  to  accuse  of 
being  under  priestly  influence,  and 
who  have  not  even  the  faintest 
sympathy  with  that  form  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  generally  professed 
in  Belgium. 

We  have  traced  in  rapid  outline 
the  leading  events  of  the  reign  of 
Leopold  I.  We  have  now  to  ask  iix 
what  condition  did  he  leave  his. 
adopted  country?  On  the  whole, 
we  answer,  in  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  True  it  is  that  her  parties  are 
closely  balanced,  and  that  the 
Libemls  only  hold  their  own  by  a 
moderate  majority.  But  before  he 
began  to  reign,  it  was  quite  doubt- 
fiil  whether  the  Liberals  would  be 
able  to  make  head  at  all  against 
their  opponents.  There  were,  we 
have  seen,  many  causes  at  work  in 
producing  the  breach  with  Holland, 
yet  of  all  these  causes  the  most 
potent  was  the  hatred  of  the  priests 
against  the  free-thinking  Protes- 
tant house  of  Nassau.  For  some 
years  after  Belgium  became  in4e» 
pendent,  the  Liberals,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  satisfied  to  maintain  the 
8tat2is  quo^  and  made  no  important 
attempt  to  improve  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Since  1847  they 
have  generally  been  in  power, 
and  their  tone  with  each  suc- 
cessive year  becomes  more  con- 
fident. 

If  we  turn  from  the  moral  to  the 
material  condition  of  the  country, 
as  it  was  when  the  old  King  died, 
and  as  it  still  continues,  we  see 
agriculture  .flourishing,  manufac- 
tures recovering  from  the  depression 
of  the  American  war,  education  in 
an  improved  if  not  yet  quite  satis- 
factory state,  the  tariff"  which  was 
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till  recently  extremelj  illiberal,  now 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe ;  large 
foreign  transactions,  carried  on 
indeed  almost  without  a  national 
marine ;  Antwerp  becoming  a  second 
Gibraltar ;  an  army  burdensome,  no 
doubt,  to  the  resources  of  the  land, 
and  likely,  we  hope,  to  be  one  day 
somewhat  reduced,  but  maintained 
more  inexpensively  than  almost  any 
other ;  cheap  and  easy  communica- 
tion everywhere  established  by  rail 
and  telegraph;  deep  peace  with 
Holland,  undisturbed  relations  with 
France,  diminished  jealousy  of 
England,  and  general,  if  languid, 
goodwill  from  all  the  world. 

We  must  supplement  these  gene- 
ral observations  by  a  few  particulars 
before  we  say  a  little  about  the  last 
point  on  which  we  proposed  to 
touch — the  near  ftiture  of  Belgium. 
Not  that  we  need  go  into  any 
detidls  as  to  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion, or  the  general  statistics  of  the 
country.  They  may  be  found  in 
well-lmown  works  of  reference. 
The  article  on  Belgium  in  Block's 
Victiormaire  General  de  Politique^ 
which  ought  to  be  ofbener  found 
than  it  is  in  English  libraries,  is  by 
JA,  Heuschling,  an  eminent  statisti- 
cal authority  at  Brussels,  where 
statistics  are  attended  to  more  care- 
folly  than  in  any  other  capital. 
Much  information  about  the  coun- 
try is  also  agreeably  summarised 
in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  in  1862.1  To  these  autho- 
rities we  refer  our  readers,  adding 
only  a  few  facts  taken  from  sources 
less  easily  accessible.  The  writer 
in  the  Quarterly,  who  devotes  much 
space  to  agriculture,  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  under  his  eye  the  Essai 
sur  VHconomie  Bmrale^  by  M.  Emile 
de  Laveleye,  which  was  perhaps 
not  then  published,  but  which  is 
written  with  all  the  clearness  and 
vivacity  for  which  the  readers  of 
the  Bevue  des  d&wx  Mondes  so  often 


feel  obliged  to  that  clear  and  well- 
informed  writer,  who  at  present 
occupies  the  position  of  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Liege. 

In  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
Belgium  consists  of  two  populations, 
one  speaking  French  or  Walloon, 
and  the  other  speaking  Flemish. 
French  is,  of  course,  understood 
and  habitually  used  by  all  educated 
persons  in  the  counti^,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  very  serious 
Flemish  literary  revival,  an  in- 
teresting account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Amiuaire  des  d^ux 
Mondes  for  1851-152.  Quite  recently 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
to  this  movement  a  political  oharac- 
ter,  in  the  interest  sometimes  of 
Germany  and  sometimes  of  Holland. 
The  impulse  in  the  former  direction 
is  purely  artificial  and  without  any 
real  importance,  but  the  impulse  in 
the  latter  direction  comes  fix)m 
within,  and  is  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  essentially  Walloon 
Revolution  of  1830.  No  political 
importance  could  attach  to  it  unless 
French  schemes  of  annexation  were 
revived,  and  Holland  would  receive 
most  unwillingly  any  accession  to 
the  already  troublesome  masses  of 
her  Catholic  subjects.  The  only 
Flemish  litterateur  whose  name  has 
become  known  to  Europe  is  the 
novelist  Henri  Conscience,  but  their 
number  would  appear  to  be  consi- 
derable. The  resuscitation  of  the 
Walloon,  as  a  literary  language,  is 
due  to  a  society  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Liege,  and  some  poems  of 
considerable  merit  have  recently 
been  published  in  it ;  but,  over-, 
shadowed  by  its  stronger  sister,  the 
'  French  of  Paris,'  it  has  no  chance 
of  rising  out  of  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. So  far  as  French  literatiie  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Belgian  literary  efforts  have  never 
shaken  off  a  certain  provincial  cha- 
racter, and  they  are  most  suceessfol 


>  On  the  general  statiatica   of  Belgium  consult  Mr.  Barron's  clear  and  admirable 
Beportfor  1864. 
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in  local  iand  provincial  Hstory — 
the  very  department  in  vrMch, 
alone  there  is  some  literary  ac- 
tivity in  French  provincial  towns. 
In  this  department  the  names  of 
J.  B.  I^othomb,  the  first  of  the 
two  ministers  of  that  name  whom 
w^e  have  mentioned,  occupies  a  dis- 
tinguished place  as  the  anliior  of  a 
valuable  essay  on  the  Belgian  Revo- 
lution ;  M.  Kervyn  de  Lettenbove, 
a  respected  member  of  the  Clericai 
party  in  the  House  of  B>epresenta- 
tives,  has  written  au  elabcnrato  his- 
tory of  Flanders  ;  and  M.  Juste  has 
laboured  upon  kindred  subjects. 
M.  Grachard,  whose  name  stands  so 
high  for  his  original  researches  in 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  bom  in  France,  but  has  become 
a  naturalised  Belgian,  and  is  archi- 
vist of  the  realm.  A  writer  of  a 
very  different  stamp  and  of  a  quite 
opposite  order  of  merit  is  M.  Lau- 
rent, the  professor  at  Ghent,  to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
who  is  so  cordially  detested  by  the 
clergy ;  a  detestation  which  it  must 
be  admitted  he  cordially  recipro- 
cates. His  ^tildes  sur  VHistoire  de 
rHumamte  have  been  compared  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Buckle,  but  the 
Belgian  far  exceeds  in  leamiug  his 
English  rival,  although  he  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  him  in  affluence  of  ideas. 
The  life  by  M.  Briabnont  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  made  his 
name  better  known  in  England  than 
those  of  M.  Thonissen  and  Van  den 
Peereboom,  who  have  written  im- 
portant works  on  the  parliamentary 
history  of  their  country  from  a 
Clerical  and  Liberal  point  of  view 
respectively ;  but  the  charming 
0;pus€niles  of  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  and 
the  useful  Literary  History  of  M. 
Delepierre  have  had  many  readers 
in  this  country. 

Amongst  Belgian  economists,  the 
name  of  M.  de  Molinari  deserves 
mention,  as  well  for  his  importance 
in  his  own  country  as  for  his  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cobden,  and  for 
his  attempts  to  extend  a  knowledge 


of  Free-trade  principles  in  Bussia. 
M.  Quetelet,  who  was  at  one  time 
the  instructor  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,,  and  has  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Observatory  in  Brussels, 
holds  a  distinguished  place,  alike  as 
an  astronomer  and  a  statistician. 
Amongst  painters  the  namies  of 
Leys,  GalMt,  and  Verboeekhoven 
are  known  to  all ;  and  amongst  mu- 
sicians, De  B^riot  and  Vieuxtemps 
have  also  a  respectable  place. 

These  names,  which  we  might 
supplement  by  those  of  geologists, 
botanists,  and  persons  fai^^  dis- 
tinguished in  many  other  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  labour,  will 
show  that  the  kragdosn  of  18^50  has 
not  been  idle*  Tlmrty-five  yeavs  are 
a  very  short  space  in  the  hjstory  of 
a  nation,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Belgians  will  yet  do  far  mor^ 
than  they  have  done.  The  gene- 
ration whieb  made  the  revtdution  is 
only  just  passing  away,  and  that 
which  first  inherited  the  fall  benefit 
of  its  labours  is  only  coming  upon 
the  scene.  Political  life  and  th^ 
good  ordering  of  social  arrange- 
ments have  occupied  hitherto  tiie 
chief  energies  of  the  people-  Intelli- 
gence and  information  rather  than 
genius  or  learning  have  hitherto 
been  characteristic  of  Belgium.  It 
is  the  chosen  land  of  lectures  and 
scientific  congresses  —  of  associa- 
tions for  the  f£rtherance  of  all  good 
things. 

The  paper  of  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Bien  Public  of  Ghent,  which 
upholds  the  views  of  the  Monde  and 
the  Gioiia  CattoUca,  and  is  written 
with  considerable  vigour  andabilLiy. 
The  less  achame  section  of  the  party 
is  represented  |by  the  J&wmal  de 
Bruxelles  and  its  satellite  the  Mman- 
ci/paUon ;  to  some  extent  also  by  La 
Baix,  which  is,  however,  the  organ 
of  M;  Coomans,  who  is  apt  to  fight 
for  his  own  hand,  and  is  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  Peace  party.  The  govern- 
mental section  of  the  Liberal  party 
has  for  its  principal  exponent  in  the 
3K  2 
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press  tlie  Echo  du  Parlement,  whicli 
is  understood  to  be  inspired  by  M. 
Frere-Orban  himself,  and  the  Jmir' 
nal  de  Liege,  one  of  the  oldest  papers 
in  Belgium,  which  has  been  ever 
since  its  foundation  a  hundred  and 
one  years  ago  in  the  fomily  of  its 
present  proprietor,  M.  Desoer.  The 
influence  of  M.  Frere-Orban,  who  is 
connected  with  Li6ge  and  with  the 
Desoer  family,  is  very  perceptible 
in  its  pages  also.  Further  to  the 
left  is  the  Independcmce,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  and  which  is 
at  present  edited  by  a  man  of  re- 
markable intelligence,  M.  B6rardi. 
The  Indep&ndcmce  is,  however,  more 
European  than  strictly  Belgian. 
The  most  consequent  section  of  the 
Liberals  have  an  able  organ  in  the 
Bevue  Trimestrielle ;  the  Clericals  a 
respectable  one  in  the  Bews  Oens- 
rale,  to  which  Ducp6tiaux  and  other 
well-known  names  contribute. 

The  name  of  that  great  statis- 
tician reminds  us  that  we  have 
omitted  one  subject  on  which  a  few 
words  may  be  expected.  We  shall 
not  be  very  far  wrong  in  stating 
the  present  population,  in  round 
numbers,  at  about  5,000,000. 

This  is  a  very  dense  population 
for  an  area  which  is  only  equal  in 
size  to  about  one-third  of  Ireland. 
From  1 840  to  1 850  the  alarm  caused 
by  the  amount  of  pauperism  was 
very  great,  and  during  the  last 
three  years  of  that  period  two  out  of 
Ave  amongst  the  operative  classes 
aresaid  to  have  received  relief,  while 
thewhole  number  of  assisted  paupers 
rose  during  the  ten  years  from 
40 1 ,000  to  90 1 ,000.  It  ij|  not,  then, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  1848  the 
Government  voted  a  sum  •  of  about 
20,oooZ.  for  transporting  sb^  body  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  -  States. 
In  1856,  13,861  emigrated,  but  in 
i860 — ^thanks,  we  may  hope,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  times  —  the 
number  liad  fitllen  to  9,339.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  iiiat  the 
years  from  1847  to  1857  saw  the 
death-struggles  of  agricultural  pro- 


tection, and  that  in  Belgium,  as 
amongst  ourselves,  the  MLure  of 
the  potato  caused  at  first  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  distress.  More 
recently,  the  American  war  inflicted 
much  misery  upon  the  -working 
class  in  Ghent  and  other  majiu- 
facturing  towns ;  but  some  of  the 
accounte  which  then  reached  Eng- 
land were  greatly  exaggerated. 
Pauperism,  however,  continues,  and 
is  likely,  we  fear,  long  to  continae, 
a  subject  of  serious  anxiety  as  well 
to  the  Belgian  as  to  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  legislature.  Unlike 
this  country  and  Holland,  Belgium 
is,  however,  very  lightly  taxed; 
the  average  amount  payable  by  the 
Belgian  citizen  to  the  State  being 
only  twenty-six  francs,  to  which 
three  may  be  added  for  provincial 
and  communal  assessments.  The 
corresponding  amount*  payable  by 
the  English  citizen  is  said  to  he 
about  seventy  francs,  and  ih&t  of  the 
French  citizen  over  sixty  francs. 
In  Belgium  there  is  no  floating  debt 
at  all,  and  the  whole  of  the  funded 
debt  might  be  easily  wiped  oflF  by 
the  sale  of  the  State  railways  and 
canals.  These  are  facts  upon  which 
M.  Frere-Orban  has  good  reason  to 
congratulate  himself,  and  they  are 
facte  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
disregarded  by  those  who  speculate 
upon  Belgium  being  merged  with 
her  own  good  will  in  the  French 
Empire. 

We  have,  it  will  be  observed, 
spoken  throughout  of  the  parties 
which  divide  Belgium  as  Clericals 
and  Liberals.  This  is  the  true  dis- 
tinction, and  it  is  one  which  extends 
far  back  into  history,  and  which 
made  itself  manifest  to  all  Europe 
when,  during  the  '  Brabantian  Re- 
volution' against  Joseph  EL,  the 
Clerical  revolutionists  under  Van 
der  Noot,  and  the  Liberal  revolu- 
tioniste,  or  Yonckiste,  began  to  fight 
to  the  death  long  before  they  had 
secured  their  victory  over  Austria. 
M.  Dechamps,  in  his  carefril  and 
very  interesting  article  which  ap- 
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peared  in  January  1865  in  the 
JRevtie  Oenercde,expreBBes  the  utmost 
toiTor  at  the  increasing  tendency 
of  Belgian  politicians  to  divide  them- 
selves into  two  camps,  according  to 
their  religious  or  philosophical  opi- 
nions ;  but  M.  Dechamps  shows  in 
this,  as  indeed  he  does  in  all  his 
political  conduct,  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  the  world  in  which  he 
is  Hving.  In  grouping  themselves 
ever  more  and  more  into  two  great 
parties,  according  to  their  views  as 
to  the  highest  questions  which  can 
occupy  mankind,  Belgian  poHticians 
are  only  yielding  to  the  resistless 
stream  of  tendency.  M.  Dechamps 
points  to  England  and  Holland, 
but  in  both  these  countries,  if  he 
Tvill  only  look  closely  at  them,  he 
would  see  the  current  flowing  in 
the  same  direction.  We  should 
like  to  take  the  distinguished  Bel- 
gian poHtician  under  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons*  on  a 
*  Church  Wednesday,'  and  as  for 
Holland,  we  think  that  M.  Groen 
van  Prinsterer  would  enlighten,  not 
to  say  alarm,  him  a  good  deal  if 
he  were  to  ask  that  stout  defender 
of  the  faith,  how  far  Holland  is  free 
from  symptoms  hke  those  which  he 
deplores  in  Belgium. 

Those  who  read  M.  Dechamps' 
article — and  every  one  who  wants  to 
understand  Belgium  ought  to  make 
a  point  of  reading  it — should  study 
as  a  corrective  the  admirable  paper 
on  the  same  subject  by  M.  iSnule  de 
Laveleye,  in  the  Bevue  des  devan 
Mondes  for  1 864.  In  it  we  see  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  does  know  the 
world  in  which  he  is  living,  and  who, 
without  making  to  himself  any  illu- 
sions as  to  the  formidable  character 
of  Belgian  pariy-strife,  has  faith  in 
liberiy,  and  believes  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  will  be  justified  of 
her  children.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  the  four  emble- 
matical figures  around  the  column 
which  commemorates  the  Congress 
at  Brussels,  representing  respec- 
tively : 


Liberty  of  Worship, 
Liberty  of  the  Press, 
Liberty  of  Instruction, 
Liberty  of  Association. 
Belgium  enjoys  these  liberties  in 
more  unstinted  measure  than  any 
European  country,  our  own  not  ex- 
cepted, and  that  she  should  succeed 
is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance 
to  mankind,  and  above  all  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  does  not  speak 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

Si  Yous  r^assissez  (cried  the  Prince  de 
Broglie  to  the  Belgians),  I'^preiiTe  est  faite, 
et  tout  le  monde  pent  r^ussir  apr^s  vous,  et 
la  soci6t6  modeme  est  sauv^e.  Mais  si 
YOUS  ne  r^ussissez  pas  ?  Ah !  je  ne  Yeux 
pas  pr^voir  cette  hypoth^e !  Quand  on 
marche  et  quand  on  lutte,  il  ne  faut  pas 
regarder  du  cot^  de  Tabime,  pour  n'Mre  pas 
pris  par  le  vertige.  Tout  ce  que  je  sais, 
c'est  que  si  yous  ne  r^ussissez  pas  par  le 
noble  moyen  que  yous  employez,  personne 
ne  r^ussiia  par  aucun  autre. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  M.  Dechamps  is  in  the  main 
correct,  and  that  the  active  princi- 
ple so  to  speak  in  Belgian  Liberalism 
is  the  same  which  caused  the  great 
revolt  of  the  human  mind  against 
the  Latin  Church,  and  which  brought 
about  the  revolution  of  1789.  Call 
it  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the 
Uhre-pensee,  or  what  you  will,  we 
will  not  quarrel  about  words.  M. 
Dechamps  is,  however,  very  unfair 
in  attributing  to  the  present  Liberal 
poHticians  of  Belgium,  as  repre- 
sented in  actual  afiairs,  the  exagge- 
rations or  errors  of  M.  Laurent  and 
others  whom  he  names.  It  would 
be  just  as  unfair  to  attribute  to  M. 
Dechamps  himself  the  worst  super- 
stitions and  the  most  dishonest  aims 
'  of  those  who  pull  the  strings  of  the 
Clerical  party.  We  give  M.  De- 
champs the  fullest  credit  for  sin- 
cerity when  he  tells  us  that,  in  his 
capacity  of  Belgian  citizen,  he  ac- 
cepts the  constitution  with  the  same 
submission  with  which,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Catholic,  he  accepts  the 
Encyclical  of  December  1864.  It 
is  an  astounding  feat  of  intellec- 
tual legerdemain.     We  cannot  even 
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conceive  how  it  is  done,  but  that  it  is 
done  in  perfect  good  faith  wehaye  not 
the  smallest  doubt.  Nevertheless, 
we  think  that  the  ideas  of  M.  De- 
champs,  and  of  the  better  class  of 
Belgian  Clerical  politicians,  are  no 
more  the  active  principle  of  Belgian 
Clericalism,  than  are  those  of  M. 
de  Montalembert  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  French  Clericalism.  The 
active  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ideas  of  the  EncjcKcal,  in  the  ideas 
of  the  Monde.  The  Clerical  party 
of  Belgium  is  really  not  a  Conserva- 
tive but  a  reactionary  party,  and 
only  one  of  two  things  is  possible, 
either  that  it  should  &irly  succumb 
to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  become 
a  permanent  minority,  or  that  it 
should  be  strong  enough  fairly  to 
pat  down  its  oppcments,  and  once 
more  to  reintroduce  the  regime  of 
the  dark  ages.  M.  Dechamps  con- 
teniplates  a  third  possibility.  .  He 
points  out  to  the  ministry  that  it  is 
only  in  the  Wallooa  districts  that 
they  are  becoming  stvoDgev,  and 
that  they  caainot  hope  to  overpower 
the  Cathohcs  in  the  Flemish  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  division  of  parties 
points  directly  towards  a  division  of 
the  country,  with,  say,  the  Scheldt 
for  a  boundary.  Cut  off  between 
Protestant  Holland  and  an  anti- 
Catholic  Walloon  country,  one  would 
think  the  faith&l  would  have  a  bad 
time  of  it,  and  for  other  reasons 
which  we  shall  adduce  in  the  sequel, 
we  have  no  faith  in  this  sdiutkm  of 
the  dtflSculty. 

No,  the  two  old  enemies,  priest- 
craft and  free-thought,  must  remain 
in  the  '  Cock-pit  of  Europe,'  and 
fight  it  fairly  out.  We  trufit  that 
we  may  by  this  article  call  the  at- 
tention of  some  who  have  hitherto 
only  thought  of  Belgium  as  an  un- 
interesting little  secondary  State, 
to  the  fact  that  this  great  battle  is 
being  there  fought  out  with  ever- 
deepening  earnestness. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  our 
r^sum6  of  the  reign  of  Leopold  will 
have  perceived  that  the  liberals 


have,  since  1 630,  not  dbly  held  their 
own,  but  considerably  improved 
their  position.  If  this  were  not  so, 
M.  Dechamps  would  not  shriek  and 
protest  so  loudly.  He  feels  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  that  the  sceptre  is 
passing  away  from  the  power  which 
he  reveres,  and  that  his  friends  in 
spite  of  all  declamations  wiU  be- 
come a  permanent  minoriiy.  The 
hour,  however,  of  final  trium|^  for 
the  Liberals  wiU  not  strike  for 
some  time  yet ;  the  adversary  is  still 
very  strong,  or  M.  Laurent,  in  his 
turn,  would  not  call  for  its  destruc- 
tion per  fas  et  nefas.  The  adv^^ary 
is  skK>ng  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses  in  the  country  distxicts, 
from  the  hold  whi(^  the  priests 
still  have  over  the  women  in  all 
ranks, .  from  the  prejudice  which 
connects  in  the  minds  of  large 
classes  of  the  population  the  old 
usages  of  Catholicism  with  the  first 
principles  of  morality.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  and  powerfrd 
section  of  the  aristocracy,  by  great 
wealth,  by  the  ever-increasing  re- 
ligious associations,  by  the  £Banily 
diplomacy  in  arranging  marriages 
and  the  like,  whidi  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science  by  the  Bomish 
clergy  in  all  lands,  by  an  unrivaJied 
orgaaoisation,  and  last  not  least,  by 
the  nsany  virtues  which  are  bound 
up  with  the  fiajragoof  superstitions 
which  forms  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  party.  The  liberals,  inferior 
in  many  points  to  their  opponents, 
have  on  their  side  that  one  great 
force  which  is  stronger  than  all  the 
others  put  together,  the  modem 
spirit,  the  example  of  all  progressive 
countries,  the  nature  of  things. 
One  weapon  which  the  Cleri(»ls 
are  lazgely  using  will  have  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  by  the  sibetrng 
hand  of  a  Parliamentary  majority, 
that  is,  the  power  of  creating  by 
evasions  of  the  law  religious  insti- 
tutions whidi  become  possessed  of 
vast  amounts  ci  property,  sod  are 
corporations  in  all  but  name.  At 
the  foundation  of  such  institutians 
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«  strong  Sta»te  may  wink,  but  they 
are  altogetlier  contrary  to  public 
policy,  a«nd  sooner  or  later,  as  they 
become  troublesome,  experience  has 
shown  us  tiiat  even  in  the  most 
Ca&oiic  countries  ihe  rough  hand 
of  power  falls  upon  them  and  pro- 
claims that  when  religion,  stepping 
out  of  its  own  sphere,  becomes  a 
rival  of  the  powers  of  the  e?irth, 
she  must  expect  to  meet  from 
them  the  same  treatment  which 
they  give  to  each  oilier.  The  pam- 
phlet published  by  M.  Dechamps, 
entitled  La  France  et  VAllemcbgne, 
which  appeared  some  months  after 
the  article  to  which  we  have  called 
attention,  is  a  production  of  very 
inferior  merit,  although  it  excited 
much  more  attention  beyond  the 
limits  of  Belgium.  The  leading 
idea  is  the  same,  that,  namely,  the 
dissensions  of  Belgian  parties  are 
dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
the  State ;  but  the  sketch  of  the 
general  politics  of  Europe,  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  betrays  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  and  radically 
false  ideas  upon  many  important 
points. 

A  veiy  different  and  infinitely 
more  valuable  brochure  is  that 
which  was  published  by  M.  Yan  de 
Weyer,  under  the  title  of  '  Richard 
-Cobden,  Boi  d^  Belies/  We  may 
regret  the  altogether  too  deprecia- 
tory tone  in  which  the  eminent 
4iiploma;tist  speaks  of  a  man  who,  if 
he  held,  as  we  think  he  did,  er- 
Toneous  views  not  only  with  regard 
to  Belgium,  but  with  regard  to 
several  other  matters  of  foreign 
politics,  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  an  authority  Tnerekj  upon  free 
trade.  When  Mr.  Cobden^s  writings 
are  collected,  as  we  trust  th^  may 
ere  very  long  be  by  some  competent 
hand,  his  general  political  r^mta- 
tion  will,  we  Suspect,  rise  oon- 
siderably,  and  hifi  body,  so  to 
speak,  of  doctrine,  if  not  exempt 
from  heresy,  will  be  found  far 
more  wide-reaching  and  com- 
plete than  it  is  usually  thought  to 


be.  Putting  aside,  however,  all  his 
reflections  upon  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
making  some  allowance  for  the 
irritated  national  feeling  of  one  who 
saw  what  was  to  some  extent  his 
own  work  threatened,  we  think  that 
M.  Yan  de  Weyer' s  answer  is  com- 
plete. The  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
to  be  good  for  anything,  must  be  an 
armed  and  powerfal  neutrality, 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  guarantee- 
ing powers  being  tempted  to  accept 
the  subjugation  of  Belgium  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  personal 
individual  interest  of  England  in 
the  independence  of  Belgium  may 
easily  be  overrated.  We  doubt 
whether  the  interest  of  whatever 
is  good  in  France  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium  can  possibly  be 
overrated.  Of  course,  a  time  may 
come  when  France  is  perfectly 
different  from  what  it  is  now ; 
when  Chauvinism  is  as  dead  as 
Druidism ;  when  the  revolutionary 
period  has  fairly  come  to  an  end, 
and  Belgium  and  France  are  sepa- 
rated not  by  a  huge  political  chasm, 
but  by  a  mere  imaginary  line.  The 
politician  has,  however,  little  to  do 
with  such  far-off  speculations.  For 
the  present,  and  for  any  time  to 
which  we  can  look  forward,  it  is  of 
essential  importance  to  the  weal  of 
France  herself,  that  Belgium  should 
go  on  working  out  her  own  problem 
in  her  own  way. 

M.  Dechamps'  pamphlet  and  the 
newspaper  discussions  to  which  it 
gave  rise  did  no  good.  They  roused 
the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  annexa- 
tionist party  in  France,  they  excited 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  many 
Belgians  who,  only  desiring  to  be  let 
alone,  would  have  nevertheless,  if 
they  sawannexation  coming,  desired 
to  set  their  house  in  order  and 
.  make  the  best  of  it,  and  they  gave 
occasion  to  persons  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  to  ndsrepresent  liie 
poHcy  of  England  by  declaring 
that  we  should  '  abandon '  Belgium 
as  we  *  abandoned  *  Denmark.  Let 
our    English    critics    and    foreign 
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detractors  take  comforts  The  very- 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
would  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
throw  out  the  Government  which 
they  had  supported  for  years  if 
it  had  dared  to  take  one  more 
step  in  favour  of  Denmark,  and 
whose  intended  defection,  inti- 
mated to  Lord  Pahnerston  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  did  much  to  prevent 
that  crowning  folly,  would  be  the 
first  to  urge  armed  intervention  in 
favour  of  Belgium,  if  she  were  at 
present  threatened. 

Conscious  of  no  jealousy  towards 
France,  but  desirous  on  the  other 
hand  of  seeing  her  increasingly 
prosperous,  free  and  powerftil,  nay 
even  content  to  see  her,  if  she  once 
more  returns  to  a  parliamentary 
system  of  Government,  taking  the 
pas  of  us  in  Europe,  while  we  fall 
back  upon  our  unquestioned  cos- 
mopolitan hegemony,  we  should, 
nevei-theless,  rather  incur  the  great 
calamity  Of  a  war  with  her  than 
allow  her  to  annex  Belgium  by  force 
or  fraud.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  proved  that  'Belgium 
ardently  desired  to  be  united  to 
France,  we  should  not  think  our- 
selves justified  in  attempting  to 
forbid  the  banns.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  we  think  it  not  the 
least  improbable  that  our  children's 
children  may  live  to  see  that  day 
arrive. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  as  long 
as  France  is  under  an  absolute 
Gt)vemment,  not  Belgium  only,  but 
every  State  in  this  part  of  Europe 
is  continually  in  danger,  for  a  fit  of 
ill-temper  on  the  part  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  Tuileries  may  at  any 
moment  put  an  end  to  the  general 
peace.  This  state  of  things  is,  how- 
ever, we  all  trust  and  believe,  only 
temporary,  and  it  is  only  simple 
justice  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  say  that  we  do  not  beheve  that 
he  has  the  remotest  intention. or 
desire  to  interfere  with  his  northern 


neighbour.  He  might  be  driven  to 
attempt  to  annex  Belgium,  as  he 
might  be  driven  to  attack  England 
or  Germany,  but  it  would  only  be, 
as  long  as  he  continued  in  his  sane 
mind,  if  he  saw  that  the  popular 
desire  in  France  for  such  an  enter- 
prise was  so  great  as  to  make  him 
tremble  for  his  own  position  if  he 
did  not  yield  to  it.  Every  year  that 
has  passed  over  us  since  1858  has 
made  his  personal  position  stronger 
and  has  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  'old  parties,'  although  it  has 
fortunately  not  diminished  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  nation  for  free  institutions. 
That  there  is  a  large  class  in  France 
which  would  hail  with  delight  an 
attack  upon  Belgium  we  do  not 
doubt.  We  know  but  too  well  by 
how  many  the  most  hazardous  and 
unprovoked  attack  upon  England 
would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction ; 
but  for  the  opinions  of  the  most 
intelligent  French  politicians  on  the 
subject  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  For- 
cade,  in  the  Bevue  des  devx  Monde9 
of  the  1 5th  of  December  1 865.  If  a 
free  Government  is  once  more  re- 
established in  France,  these  are  the 
views  which  we  should  expect  to 
prevail  in  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  as  long  as  the 
existing  system  lasts,  we  trust  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  Emperor,  to 
his  wide  knowledge  of  European 
politics,  as  well  as  to  his  love  of 
ease  and  his  desire  to  keep  his 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France. 
If  the  malignant  mischief-making 
of  Count  Bismark,  the  unwisdom  of 
the  Austrian  Qt)vemment,  or  the 
madness  of  the  Italian  people  should 
plunge  Europe  into  war,  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  his  'complete 
liberty  of  action'  will  be  used  ere 
that  war  ends  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  France ;  but  nothing  seems 
less  probable  than  that  he  should 
meddle  with  Belgium. 
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